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X^ • In prescription signifies number. 

NA'BEA. See CEnoplia. 

NA'BIT. See Sacchakum. 

NA'CTA. See Absoessus pectoris, and Mammae. 

NA'DUCEM. SeeMoLA. 

NiE' VUS, (from gn evus, — a geno, because it appears 
from the birth). J^asviis maternus^ a mother's mark, 
macula matricis,' stigma. (See Macula.) The same 
term is applied to the wen, encystis. Dr. Cullen gives 
Ihe wen the general name lufiia^ places it in the class 
locales and order tmnores^ defining it an extuberance 
under the skin, moveable, soft, and without pain. 

All preternatural tumours on the skin, in the form 
of a wart or tubercle, are called excrescences; by the 
Greeks acrothymia; and when observed at the birth, 
ncevi materni, ?netrocelides, marks from the mother. 
Larger tumours depending from the skin are denomi- 
nated sarcoma. The naevi appear on any part of the 
body, differing in their colour from the rest of the skin, 
sotnetimes resembling strawberries, grapes, Sec. Heister 
advises their removal by means of a ligature, a cautery, 
or a knife, according to circumstances. 

Dr. Aitkin, in his Elements of Surgery, divides the 
wen into the following species. 1. Atheroma. 2. Me- 
liceris. 3. Steatoma, to which M. Litre adds the lijiome^ 
which contains fat. The atheroma is colourless, void 
of pain, containing in a cyst a matter like curc^s, inter- 
mixed sometimes with hard corpuscules, and sometimes 
with a hardish substance,'like the macerated bones of 
chickens. It is of an irregular shape, not easily im- 
pressed with the finger, and very slightly elastic. If 
the contained matter resemWes honey, it is named 7neli- 
ceris; if suet, Steatoma, q. v. M. Litre describes 
the contents of the lipome to have all the qualities of 
common grease; and, though the fat of the lipome re- 
sembles in appearance that of the steatoma, yet the for- 
mer melts and is inflammable. When the man who had 
the lipome was fatigued, or had drunk freely, it in- 
flamed for some days after, and its contents increased 
the size of the tumour. See Memoires de TAcademie 
Royale des Sciences, I'Ann. 1709. 

Mr. Bell, speaking of these tumours, observes, that 
they each have various degrees of consistence. In judg- 
ing of their nature, some advantage may be derived 
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from attending to their situation. Thus, in some parls", 
fat is more apt to be secreted and deposited in the cel- 
lular substance than in others, and the steatoinatous tu- 
mours are seldom, if ever, he thinks, met with in those 
parts of the body which are not usually in a state of 
health supplied with fat. The head, indeed, is more 
liable than any part of the body to encysted tumours, 
but they are very universally athei'omatae or meliceres. 
The meliceris, which is distinguished by the free fluc- 
tuation of its contents, must be treated as a common 
abscess, or as directed for the hydrocele of the tunica 
vaginalis. See HYnROCELE. 

When a cyst containing matter adheres so firmly to 
the contiguous parts as to require much time to remove 
it by dissection, it should never be attempted, except 
the patient is firm and resolute. It will be sufficient 
to lay it freely open through its whole extent by an in- 
cision, and to remove any loose portion. The'contenta 
of the tumour will, in this manner, be completely re- 
moved by suppuration, and the cure may either be ef- 
fected in the usual way, by preserving the wound open 
till it fills up with granulations from the bottom, or it 
may be attempted by drawing the divided edges of the 
skin together, and trusting to moderate pressure with 
the ordinary effects of inflammation. This plan, how- 
ever, will often fail, and the whole degenerate into a 
malignant ulcer. If on a gland, it should never be 
attempted; and extirpation is, in general, the safest 
mode, if, from the distance of any large vessel, it is 
practicable. 

See also the article Steatoma for the method of 
dissecting the whole tumour out ; which, when not very 
large, may be submitted to. 

See Wiseman, Turner, White, Bell, and Heister's 
Surgery ; Warner and Gooch's Cases and Remarks, 
p. 281, 8cc. 

NA'I CORO'NA. See Phaseolus zuratensis. 

NA'KIR. A violent flatulence passing from one 
limb to another with pain. Schenkius. 

NA'LUGN. A bacciferous shrub of an unknown 
genus in Malabar, which flowers twice a year. Its dif- 
ferent parts are used by the natives in flatulent and 
spasmodic disorders. See Raii Historia. 

NA'NDIA. See Lycium. 
A 2 
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KAVDI-F'RVATAM. A small East Indian shrub, 
th« ihoic of «hich is lactescent; the juice destroys 
lon^s but this plant also has not yet been noticed by 
rcT.tcmatic botanist, or the indigenous name has not 
been preserved. See Raii Histona. 

N\\Ul-UOBA,/f«'///ra acandena Lm. bp. t^'- »*^'' 
used in St. Domingo, where it grows, as a remedy tor 
the bites of serpents. 

NAP,orNAPE'CA. SccCEnoplia. 

N APE'LLUS, (from its bulbous root resembhng the 

tuniip napus). 

N \ PIL^-'. AQ. See Acrantium Hispanicum. 

N \'PIITHA, an Arabian word, applied by the Ara- 
bians toA.MnEn,(bce Ambra,) 72««a, terrct oleum It 
is the thinnest of the liquid bitumens, perfectly Huid, 
clear, colourless, of a strong smell, not highly fragrant, 
extremely subtile, so light as to swim on water, spread- 
ing to a large surface, exhibiting prismatic colours, and 
highly inflammable. It has the same appellation whe- 
ther it is separated by nature or art from thick petro- 
leum or grosser bituminous matter. There are three 
kinds as it arises naturally, the white, the reddish, and 
the grosser deep coloured, but each, by keeping, seem- 
ing from the addition of oxygen, becomes a dark re- 
sin. 

Naphtha issues from the earth, at Baku, in Persia, on 
the borders of the Caspian; is collected from the 
Murfacc of wells in the same regions, and sometimes 
found on the watei-s of Italy. Naphtha and petroleum 
are probal)ly fonncd by the decomposition of bitumens 
by subterraneous fires ; and the lighter fluid naphtha 
usually appears on the surface. 

The true naphtha dissolves resins and balsams, but not 
gum resins or clastic gums : it is useful as an external 
application for removing old pains, chilblains, nervous 
disorders, cramps, coiiiiaciioiiK of the limbs, paralytic 
affections, Sec. See I'ktuolkum. 

NA'PIUM, (from its resemblance to na/ius, navew). 
Sec Lampsana. 

NA'PTA. (Sec Naphtha.") A name also for the 
tumour, called nata or natta. 

NA'PUS, (a Rabbinical term). The seeds of this 
plant furnish a stimulating oil, called rape oil, used in 
liniments. See Bumas. 

NA'PY, (from m, nor, and w««, to eat; because it was 
thought not eatable from its pungent taste). See Si- 

NAPI. 

N ARCE, »«^«», the torpedo, (from »«^«««, to stufxify). 
\ torpor, stupor, or dulness of sensation, either from 
disease or medicine. 

NARCrSSUS LUT.E'US SYLVE'STRIS, (from 
ihe youth, who, in poetical fable, is said to have been 
changed into this flower). Bulbus sylveslris, narcissus 
paeudo-narciasus .inglicus Lin. Sp. PI. 414. Wild 
DAFFODIL. The roots are slightly purgative and emetic; 
the dose two drachms in infusion. 

NARCO'SIS, (from »«^»«, to stupify). A stupe- 
faction. 

NARCOTIC A, (from the same). See Anodtna. 
NA'RDUSCE'LTICA,(from the Syriac word ncrrf). 
Spica celtica, arliunca, Celtic spikenard, Valeriana 
celtica Lin. Sp. PI. 46, is a small species of valerian, 
with uncut, oblong, obtuse, oval, leaves, a native of the 
Alps, from whence we have the dry roots, consisting of 
a number of blackish fibres, with the lower parts of 
the stalks adhering : the last are covered with thin yel- 
low scales, the remains of the withered leaves. l,ts 
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virtues resemble those of valerian, which it possesses in 
^^¥he'm'ountain nard is only the root of the large 

Jndica^sMca nardi, Indian spikenard,.nahd, or Syrian 
KARD androfio^on nardus Lin. Sp. PI. 1482. 

D^^scorides^thinks, without reason, the Indian and 
the Syrian nard to be different. They are the bushy 
op of the root, or the remains of the withered stalks 
and ribs of the leaves of an Indian grassy leaved plant. 
Linnxus, as just mentioned, has referred it to the genus 
andropogon; and Dr. Blane,in the Philosophical 1 rans- 
actions for 1790, considers it as another species ot the 
same genus, of which the trivial name is the native ap- 
pellation, xizjivarancusa. Sir W. Jones, however, in the 
second and fourth volumes of the Asiatic Researches, 
refers it, with much reason, to the genus Valeriana, 
with the trivial name jatamansi. The error of suppos- 
ing it a grass arose seemingly from the term spica; but 
this species of valerian rises from the ground in hairy 
spikes like ermines' tails. Dr. Roxborough, in the 
fourth volume of the Researches, has given a figure of 
this appearance, and indeed of the whole plant. 

The nard, as brought to us, is a congeries of small, 
tough, reddish brown fibres, cohering close together, 
but not interwoven so as to form a bunch or spike, 
about the size of a finger. The spikenard of India and 
Syria alike resemble valerian in their virtues ; but the 
Indian is warmer than the Syrian, and somewhat pun- 
gent and bitterish. It also agrees very nearly in its 
virtues with cypress. 

The nard was highly valued in the east as a spice and 
perfume ; and it was an ingredient in the theriaca and 
mithridate. Among the ancients the unguentum 
nardinum was used at the baths and feasts. All the 
ancient physicians recommended it in dropsy, gravel, 
and pains of the stomach, both internally given, and ex- 
ternally applied on wool. In the latter mode Galen 
relieved the emperor Marcus Aurelius in cholera. It 
is used in India as a febrifuge. 

Na'rdus Ita'lica. See Lavendula latifolia. 

Na'rdus rustica et Montana. See Asarum. 

NA'RES, (from the Hebrew, naker). The nos- 
trils ; nycteres. The internal nares, or cavity of the 
nose, fiator nariu7n, comprehend the whole space be- 
tween the external nares and the posterior openings 
immediately above the arch of the palate, by which a 
probe may be passed from the nose to the fauces. From 
thence these cavities reach upwards to the lamina cri- 
bosa of the os ethmoides, where they communicate for- 
ward with the frontal, and backward with the sphe- 
noidal sinus. The two frontal sinuses, the two antra 
highmoriana, the cellulx of the os cuneiforme under 
the upper spongy bone of the nose, open into the 
nostrds, and from thence discharge their mucus. The 
spongy bones, two in each nostril, are covered with 
the mucous membrane also, and thus the secreting sur^ 
face of the nostrds ,s enlarged. The olfactory n!rv es 
without the dura mater, pierce through the hofes in the 
me^hZl hr^^ 'P'f ^ themselvls on the mucous 

^aralso Th "°' K^'"' '"''^ " ^^^"^^^ ^'"^"^ the fifth 
par also. 1 he membrana pituitaria, which lines th« 



WW '> ^^'^ '^^''"^^'' ^"^ papillous at those parts 
where it is most exposed to the stream of the air. The 
whole membrane is full of small glands which separate 
mucus , and from this membrane polypous excrescence<. 
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arise. The arteries of the nares are branches of the 
internal maxillary ; the veins discharge their contents 
into the internal jugulars. The nerves are branches of 
the olfactory, ophthalmic, and superior maxillary.- 

The nostrils of infants are sometimes obstructed, and 
some unctuous substance is applied for relief^; but 
three or four grains of white vitriol, dissolved in half an 
ounce of water, solicit more effectually a discharge of 
the too viscid mucus. 

When the nostrils, after the small pox, are closed 
up, an opening may be made into them with a small 
knife, and kept distended until the wound is healed. 

NARIFUSO'RIA, (from nares, the nostrils, and 
/undo, to fiour). Medicines which are instilled into the 
nostrils. 

NASA 'LE, (from nasus, the nose). See Errhina. 

NASA'LIS ARTE'RIA. SeeMAxiLLARi^ ARXERiiE. 

Nasa'lis, musculus comfiressor naris, rinceus, rises 
fleshy from the extremity of the os nasi, and adjacent 
parts of the os maxillare, and is inserted into all the 
cartilages of the ala. It dilates the nostrils. 

Nasa'lis proce'ssus. See Maxillaria superiora 
ossA, and frontis os. 

NASCA'LE, (from nasus, the nose). A pessary made 
of v/ool or cotton to raise the nose when compressed. 

NA'SI O'SSA. Two small bones which compose 
the upper part of the nose, and are supported by the 
septum nasi. 

Na'si a'lje. See PiNNiE. 

NA'SITAS, (from nasus, the nose). A speaking 
through the nose. 

NA'SO PALA'TINI DUCTUS. See Incisorii 

DUCTUS. 

NASTU'RTIUM. Quasi nasi toriuentum, because 
the acrimony of the seed, while bruising, excites sneez- 
ing. It resembles the Mithridate mustard, distinguished 
by a less foliaceous margin, and multifid leaves. A 
name also for barbarea, sophia, and several other plants. 
^ Nastu'rtium aqua'ticum, laver odoratum, sisym- 
brium, cratevce sium, cressio, cardamines. Water- 
cresses ; sisymbrium nasturtium Lin. Sp. PI. 916. A 
juicy plant with brownish, oblong, obtuse, leaves, set 
nearly in pairs, without pedicles, on a middle rib, ter- 
minated by an odd one larger and longer pointed than 
the rest. The stalks are hollow, pretty thick, channelled, 
and crooked ; on the tops grow tufts of small tetrapeta- 
lous white flowers followed by oblong pods, which, burst- 
ing, throw out a number of roundish seeds. It grows in 
rivulets or the clearest standing waters, and flowers in 
June. The leaves remain green all the winter, but are 
in the greatest perfection in spring. 

The leaves are to the taste moderately pungent: 
when rubbed between the fingers, their smell resem- 
bles mustard, though weaker. It is a mild, aperi- 
ent antiscorbutic, supposed to purify the blood, and 
to open visceral obstructions. The expressed juice con- 
tains all the virtue of the plant ; but whether eaten as a 
salad, or the juice drunk, its use should be long con- 
tinued, since as a medicine it is inert. Water cresses 
form one of the ingredients for the succus cochleariae 
compositus. 

Nastu'rtium horte'nse. Lef}idium sativum Lin. 
Sp. PI. 899. Common garden cresses, a low plant, 
with variously cut winged leaves, bearing, on the top, of 
the round stalk and branches, tufts of tetrapetalous 
white flowers, followed by roundish capsules, flatted on 



one side, and full of reddish round seeds. It is annual, 
and raised in gardens, and an useful dietetic herb in 
scorbutic cases, and in debilities of the chylopoictic 
organs. It is milder than the water cresses : the seeds 
are more pungent than the leaves, and agree in their 
general qualities with those of mustard. 

Nastu'rtium I'ndicum. Acriviola, nasturtium JPc- 
ruvianum, cardaminduni amfiliori folio, and major Jlore, 
trofKZolum majus Lin. Sp. PI, 490. Greater Indian 
cress, or yellow lark spur. The leaves arc 
I'ound, umbilicated, and placed alternately ; the stalks 
trailing ; the flowers consist of five petals, formed like 
violets; the seeds round and rough, three in each 
flower ; a native of Peru. The young shoots are used 
as pickles ; but the leaves and flowers resemble water 
cresses, emittingwhen bruised the smell of horse radish. 
Their medical virtues are similar to those of the sort 
common with us. See Raii Historia ; Lewis's Materia 
Medica. 

NA'SUS, (probably from the Hebrew nasafih, to 
blow). The nose; mycter. The external parts of the 
nose are the root, the arch, the back or spine, the sides, 
the tip, acre; the wings, «/<?, or /ifwwt?, the external 
narcs, and the part under the septum. The internal 
parts are, the internal nares, sepium narium, the cir- 
cumvolutions, the conchas superiores, the conchse in- 
feriores, the posterior openings of the internal nares, 
the sinus frontales, maxillares,andsphenodales ; ductus 
lachrymalis and palatinus. The nerves are the olfactory, 
and a branch from the fifth pair. The cartilaginous 
part of the nose is always open to admit of respiration ; 
but grows gradually narrower. See Nares. 

NA'TA, or NA'TTA ; nafihtha, or nafita. A wen, 
with a narrow basis. Linnaeus speaks of it as rooted in 
a muscle. 

NATA'TIO, (from nato, to stviin). Swimming is 
a laborious exercise, and should not be continued to 
exhaust the strength. It is not natural to man as to 
quadrupeds, for the motions of the latter in swimming 
are the same as in walking. To man, however, it is by 
no means difficult, for the body is specifically lighter 
than water; so that to float it is only necessary to keep 
the head above the surface, for the body falls naturally 
forward with the head downward. A slight motion of 
the hands produces this effect, and the body is propelled 
by the impulse of the feet. Oribasius gives some direc- 
tions on the subject, lib. vi. cap. 27. The dangers 
from swimming' are spasms, which sometimes arise 
from the cold, sometimes from the great exertions, and 
the inconveniencies arising from the abuse of cold 
Bathing, q. v. It promotes perspiration, and attenuates 
the fluids if used in moderation. 

NA'TES, (from nato, to flow; because the excre- ■ 
ments are discharged from them). The buttocks;. 
and a name of two prominences on the brain. See 
Cerebellum. 

NA'TRIX TORQUA'TA, (from nato, to s-wim). 
See Anguis. 

NA'TRON, (a lake in Judea, from whence it was 
produced). Barilla, soda, mineral and fossil 
alkali. The mineral kingdom offers this alkali in 
large masses, though contaminated, usually, with sea 
salt, which shows its origin. It is also found in various 
plants, as the salsola, kali, sativa, soda, and tragus ; sali- 
cornia hcrbacea and arabica; mesembryanthemum no- 
diflorum ; plantago squarrosa ; and fucus vesiculosus 
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comine apparently from the oesophagus, which is 
Lin. The .alsola kaii is u.c h-- »•"■■ .""-••;.-_ ccrlainlv susceptible of the inverted peristaltic motion, 
chiefly pmcurcd in the cast; but the best '« f*^'" /'^.^ "i hout any affection of the stomach; as the upper 
s. .at.va ; and the worst kind from the s. tragus. Whei e AUtno^u ^^^ > ^^^^^^j^ .^ ^^j^,^^^^^ ^j^^. ^^j^^le organ joining 

in the action. (See Emetica.) Nausea may be ex- 
cited by a variety of causes, and in particular habits by 
circumstances often scarcely, if at all, connected with 
the stomach. It accompanies also different affections 
of the brain, particularly every cause of irritation or 



Lin. The .alsola kali is the plant from which it is 
cured 

s. tativa; andlhc- — - . ^ 

the natron form* a considerable article of commerce, 
the seeds of the salsola are regularly sown, the plants 
burnt, and the salt calcined. It always contains some 
common salt, Glauber's salt, sometimes a sulphurated 
kali, and occasionally a little iron. The pure crystals 
arc of a rhomboidal figure, transparent, laminated. 
One hundred parts contain twenty of salt, sixteen of 
aerial acid, and sixty-four of water. An ounce of water, 
at 62° of Fahrenheit, dissolves about five drachms, fifteen 
grains of the crystals. See Alkali. 

Na'tko.v mlhiatcm. Commo.v salt. See Mari- 

KVS SAL. 

Na'thom prepara'tum, i. e. Sal sodj:. See 
Alcali. 

Na'tron tartarisa'tim. See Rlpellensis sal. 

Na'tkov vithiola'tlm. See Glacberi sal. 

N.VTSIA'TU.M. Sec Cocculus I.ndicus. 

NATU'R.\, (from naacor, to proceed). N.\ture. 
On this sul)jcct we find much unnecessary minuieness 
in various authors, which it would be useless to trans- 
cribe or cxainiiic. 'I'hc term is sumetinies used for the 
Author of naiurc, o% the Supreme Being ; sometimes 
for the whole of his works ; occasionally for essential 
qualities of a body, or the usual series of causes and 
cflVcls. 

The atheists of the continent have exalted nature into 
a supreme power, forgetting that in this change of 
name they voluntarily admit the existence of a deity, 
and give the most unequivocal testimony of the neces- 
sity of an omnipotent superintending power. In this 
work, however, we must speak of nature in a more 
limited view ; and it means, in medicine, the constitu- 
tion which a man derives from his parents, or those 
powers, inherent in the whole system, by which devia- 
tions arc corrected and losses repaired. We say a man 
is by tia:ure weak; and that uature cures. In each 
case wc express an effect only, witiiout, by the re- 
ference to nature, assigning a cause. These changes 
may perhaps be the necessary consequences of structure; 
and in some cases, they appear to be so ; but we know 
of no principle in the constitution by whose super- 
intending power these salutary effects are produced, 
and we sometimes see such efforts really injurious. It 
is certainly more honourable to an all powerful author, 
that a system, like that of the human machine, shall be 
formed so as to correct accidental deviations, and to re- 
pair injuries, rather than to raise a subordinate agent, to 
interfere in every error or accident to which the func- 
tions or the body may be subject. 

NATURA'LIA, (from natura, nature). See Pu- 
denda. 

N.\U'SEA, (from .«t,«, a s/ii/i ; because it is pro- 
duced by the motion of a ship). Cacositia : its least 
degree means a loathing; or, according to Linnaeus, a 
fixed aversion to food. This proceeds to nausea, retch- 
ing, and vomiting. 

Nausea is one of those irregular exertions, which 

«e have described as arising from debility, and is ac 

compan.ed by a slight degree of inversion of the 

Towed P'^"''^^'^ '"^^^^ by which the food is swa ' 

A nausea always precedes a vomiting, and is attended 



oppression. 

An emetic will often for a time relieve it ; but when 
nausea continues, warm bkters with rhubarb or aloes 
an 
som( 

mons, will often be successful. It is an almost a 

re- 



ausea continues, warm Diners wiui rnunixiu ^i <xikj^^ 
re the best remedies. The effervescing draughts, 
sometimes warm opiates, and, when from bile, the juice 
of lemons, will often be successful. It is an almost con- 
stant attendant on fevers, and seldom is permanently re- 
lieved till the fever recedes. If it continues after the 
fever, an emetic is peculiarly necessary. 

NAU'TICUS. A muscle chieHy used by sailors in 
climbing ropes. See Tibialis posticus. 

NAVICULA'RE, or NAVIFO'RME OS, (from- 
navicula, a little vessel,) from its supposed resemblance 
to a boat ; and from navls andybrmc. See Scaphoides. 

NAVIGA'TIO, (from navigOy to sail). Sailing is 

beneficial to weak persons. When the ship's motion is 

gentle, and steadily progressive, an uncommon alacrity, 

an increased perspiration, a keener appetite, and a 

quicker digestion, are the consequences ; but when a 

patient is weak, violent agitation in a rough sea is 
jj„ t^ 1 1 1 . • 

h 
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perly conducted, it has been considered as a very valu- 
able remedy. When speaking of exercise, we men- 
tioned sailing as the most advantageous mode for those 
who could not bear bodily fatigue. The constant exer- 
tion to preserve the equilibrium keeps various muscles 
in action, and promotes, as we have seen, perspiration. 
This with the free open air will sufficiently account for 
all the advantages of a sea voyage. See CEora and 
Gestatio The Use of Sea Voyages in Medicine, by 
E. Gilchrist, M. D. ' 

NEAPOLITA'NUM UNGUE'NTUM. Neapo- 
litan ointment; an old preparation of mercury, for which 

VFrp^w"^^^y'^'"*'Sy" "^'^^''^ ^s^ally substituted, 
to h.^'X ".^"^'^u^^ ^^'^^U^' (because it is said 
to me been first observed among the French soldiers 

N?'RrPnrw^PT''^> See Lues VENEREA. 
^E BI POU'LI. See Bilimbi. 

NECR^o4'<^^T ''^'^■''' " ''°"^)- See Albugo. 

i>ii<-.KU bib, (from UKfcu, to destroy). Dry pav 
GRENE, a slow mortification of a part, without an v pre vT 
ous softness, and fetid dissolution, attended of ten^ with 

~^cred"Vt'i"s'r "'^-^^^^^^ ^"^ blackn::so7,i;e 
pans succeed. It is slower in its pi-ogress than e-anp-ren^ 

FiCATio.) Sauvages enumerates six species 

haM.,"„r;„°/o-;r„"\J?n.-^'~^ ^— <• - *^ 

3. Necro'sis febrilis, and 

5. Necro'sis epidemica. 

cJi[nTtTn!u ^•''"^^'^"^^.'^^s- This complaint, ac- 
cording to Bell, never arises from inflammation; but 
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generally from some obstruction in the principal arte- 
ries, consequently from a defect of fluids. See Bell on 
Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 94. Edinburgh Medical Commen- 
taries, vol. ix. p. 78. London Medical Journal, vol. iii. 
p. 369 ; vol. vii. p. 263. 

NECTA'RIUM, (from nectar, honey,) the mellife- 
rous part of tbe vegetable, peculiar to the flower. It 
commonly makes apart of the corolla, but is sometimes 
entirely distinct from it, and is then more strictly a 
nectary. It is frequently in the form of a horn, or spur, 
sometimes in that of a cup. 

NE'DUM SCHE'TTI. The name of a bacciferous 
shrub which grows in the East Indies, of which an 
ointment is made by boiling in oil, used to relieve pru- 
riginous disorders. It does not occur in the systematic 
authors. 

NEDY'IA, NE'DYS, (from vn^v^, the belly). See 
Stomachus and Abdomkn. 

NEDYU'SA, (from the same). See Sixis. 

NEE'DLE. a surgical instrument of considerable 
importance, for securing arteries, for sewing wounds, 
and for sutures. The largest are used for the first, 
and the smallest for the last purpose. The instru- 
ment employed in depressing the cataract is styled a 
needle. For depi'essing the lens Mr. Ware advises the 
needle to be somewhat larger in its tongue than usually 
made. 

NEFRE'NDES. Sucking pigs; but applied to 
young children, or old people, who have no teeth; 
quasi nefrangentes. 

NE'GRO. See Homo. 

NEI'^RA, (from y£i*p«i, farthermost). See Abdo- 
men.- 

NEIEM-EL-SALIB. See Gramen crucis. 

NELU'MBO. See Faba ^gyptiaca. 

NEMORO'SA, (because it grows in woods). See 
Anemonoides. 

NE'NUFAR. See Nymph^a. 

NE'PA. A crab, a scorpion, and the name of the 
genista spinosa major. 

Ne'pa theophra'sti. See Genista spartium, 

NEPE'NTHES, (from v», a negative /larticle, and 
wfvfles, morning, from its exhilarating qualities). The 
nepenthes of the Egyptians is supposed to have been 
a preparation of opium and Dutrary, both the produce 
of Egypt. It was, according to Homer, the drau^K^t 
which Helen prepared to dissipate the uneasiness of 
her husband. Schultz's Historia Medicinae. Se- also 
Bandura. 

Nepe'nthes DisTiLLATORiA of Linnasus, Sp. PI, 
1354, is a singular plant of Ceylon, which ^las, at the 
extremities of its branches, a membranous cup, always 
in the morning covered with a lid, and full of water. 
The lid rises, during the day, and the water is half eva- 
porated ; but restored before the next morning. See, 
says Linnaeus, the true nepenthe for the exhausted 
botanist ! The roots are said to be astringent, and the 
leaves are cooling. The water, in the urn, is used by 
the Indians in obstructions of urine. 

NE'PETA, (from nejite, German). See Mentha 

OATARIA. 

NEPHRA'LGIA, (from H<ppai, the kidney, and 
«Aye5, fiain). Pain in the kidneys or ureters. 

Nephra'lgia calculo'sa. J^efihralgy, from a 
STONE IN THE KIDNEYS. Thls differs from a nephritis 



from the same cause, as it consists in a fixed pain in 
the region of the kidneys or ureters, without any acute 
febrile affection, and seems to depend on a large stone 
fixed in either part. It seldom happens in botli sides, 
and the pain usually extends along the track of the 
ureter in the abdomen towards the bladder, attended 
with a painful drawing up of the testicle of the same 
side, or with a stupor, or numbness of the thigh. In 
the violence of the pain, a nausea and frequent vomit- 
ing come on : by lying on the pained side the uneasi- 
ness is mitigated, but on that which is opposite, in- 
creased. The urine, in the beginning, is watery, and 
small in quantity ; afterwards turbid and copious, often 
extremely hot and bloody. The chief relief arises from 
bleeding, rest, diluting mucilaginous liquids, decoctions 
or infusions of lintseed, marshmallows, barley and gum 
arable, anodynes, camphor, oily medicines, the warm 
bath, and a thin cooling diet. See Calculus and Ne- 

PHROTOMIA. 

Nephra'lgia rheuma'tica. See Rheumatismus. 
NEPHRELMI'NTICA ISCHU'RIA, (from v^^^a?, 
and eAjM,/v?, a worm). A suppression of urine from 
worms. See Ischuria. 

NEPHRI'TICA, (from u(pp»?, the kidney). A sup- 
pression of urine from inflammation in the kidneys. 
See Ischuria. 

Nephri'tica a'qua. See Nux moschata. 
NEPHRI'TICUM LI'GNUM, (from v£<pp»i, the 
kidney,) peregrinum lignum., nephritic wood, guilan- 
dina moringa Lin. Sp. PI. 546 ; and probably the nux 
behen is a production of the same tree. (See Ben.) 
It is brought from America in large compact pieces, 
of a whitish or pale yellow colour without, and of a 
dark brownish or reddish colour within. If bruised, 
and macerated in n-ater, it imparts a deep tincture, 
appearing, when placed betwixt the eye and the light, 
of a golden co-'our; but in other situations, of a fine 
blue ; a property by which it differs from all other 
known wo-'ds. Other woods are often mixed with it, 
which r-dy give a yellow tincture. With rectified 
spirit jf wine the same blue tincture is procured, be- 
coming yellow by adding an acid, but again blue by an 
alkali. 

To the taste it is slightly bitter, and the raspings 
have a faint aromatic smell. A strong infusion in water 
is gently astringent, recommended in dysury, nephritic 
complaints, and all disorders of the kidneys and urinary 
passages. It does not, like the warm^.r diuretics, in- 
crease inflammation ; but it is seldom employed. See 
Rail Historia ; Lewis's Materia Medica. 

NEPHRl'TICUS, (from ^z<ppoi, a kidney). Belong- 
ing to the kidneys ; and applied to the disorders of the 
kidneys or their remedies. 

NEPHRI'TIS, (from y^Ppoi, a kidney). Injlamma- 
tio renum. An inflammation in the kidneys, placed 
by Dr. Cullen in the class fiyrexias, and order phleg- 
masia. He defines it a febrile affection, attended with 
pain in the region of the kidney, often following the 
course of the ureter; frequent micturition, voiding: 
water either thin and transparent, or very red ; vomit- 
ing, numbness of the thigh, and retraction or pain of 
the testicle on the same side as the kidney affected. 
The pain is seldom very acute unless combined with 
rheumatism. The true species he calls nefihritis 
vera: the symptomatic are ; 1. JVephritis calculoaa}-^ 
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Ind 5 Jrihriiica; from ihc various causes. 

The ecncral causes arc, whatever obstructs the cir- 
culation in these vessels; as a wound, contusion, ab- 
scess, tumour, long continued defluxion, ^?^^^^?'J- 
■mall stone; any impediment to the c^^J^^"" "YJ^^^ 
urine into the pelvis, ureters, and bladder ; violent 
riding; excessive heat; a plethora; acrid diureUcs 
and poisons. When these vessels are inflamed, the 
constriction is so great that no urine can be discharged, 
or only in a small quantity. If this is pellucid, it is un- 
favourable. Pains and convulsions are often produced 
in the stomach, intestines, and uterus, from the irrita- 
tion of the neighbouring nerves; and from hence arise 
eructation, nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, iliac passion, 
retentions of urine, stupor, immobility of the legs, and 
preternatural heat in the loins. 

A stone in the kidney usually excites inflanimation 
in its internal membrane, and in the tubuli uriniferi. 

Inflammation in the kidneys is distinguished from the 
gravel, or a stone obstructing the ureter, by the fever 
and the acute inflammatory pains ; from an inflamma- 
tion of psoas muscle, or other adjacent parts; by the 
pain which attends erecting the body, and the difficulty 
of putting cither leg forward, which attend psoas ir- 
flanunation, and the absence of the distinguishing signs 
of nephritis; from the colic, and other inflammatory 
and spasmodic pains in the intestines ; by the seat of 
the pain. 

If the disease is pix)tracted beyond the seventh or 
eighth day, and there is a stupor or heaviness of the 
part, witli frequent returns of chilliness and shivering, 
&c. there is reason to suspect that an abscess will 
ensue. 

If the urine becomes higher coloured, is secreted in 
a larger quantity, and at last is copious, thick, and mix- 
ed with mucus, a gradual relief follows, ar^d the cure is 
effected by aflTusion. It may also teniiinatt in an ab- 
scess, a mortification, or pass off by a metaslaiig. Mor- 
tification is, however, uncommon, and more frc»uently 
the kidney gradually wastes. Inflammations iv. this 
part often suppurate on the fourth day, but an abscess 
may begin so late as the fourteenth. The pus may lr>. 
discharged into the pelvis of the kidney, the abdomen, 
or externally through the integuments and the skin : in 
the first or last case a cure sometimes follows ; the se- 
cond is fatal. 

When the inflammation is violent, bleeding in large 
quantities is absolutely necessary, though the pulse is 
seldom full or hard. Copious and repeated discharges 
from the bowels by means of the purging salts, or the 
oleum ricini, are indispensable. Relaxing, and occa- 
sionally anodyne clysters, are highly useful. With the 
same views a semicupium is often sei-viceable. 

Decoctions of parsley roots, infusions of lintseed, or 
the Arabic emulsion, with a double quantity of the gum, 
are proper as common drink; and to prevent their pall- 
ing the appetite, a little lemon juice and sugar may be 
added. 

In case of a suppuration, the treatment is nearly the 
same as in a suppuration of the liver. After the abscess 
IS burst, the patient should drink freely of diluting and 
mucilaginous liquors, taking the bark freely. 

If pains are excessive, opiates may be allowed ; but 
care must be taken to prevent constipation. If the 
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vomiting is troublesome, saline draughts in a state o! 
Xv cVnce, with a few drops of laudanum, will re- 
Ueve it Small doses of nitre largely diluted are use- 
ful and the camphor might, perhaps, be a serviceable 
remedy. The disease, however, is rare. 
Tf a gangrene takes place, it is known by the violence 
of the cause and of the symptoms, the want of relict 
from medicine, and the sudden remission of the paiu 
without apparent cause, cold sweats, a weak intermit- 
tent pulse, hiccoughs, urine black, fetid and foul, or 
retained, with a sudden and considerable loss of strength. 
In those cases, no cure can be expected. 

See Boerhaave's Aphorisms, and Van Swieten s 
Commentary ; Fordyce's Elements, part the second ; 
Cullen's First Lines, edit. 4. vol. i. p. 387. 

NEPHROLI'TICA ISCHU'RIA, (from vf<f^«?, the 
kidneij, and A/^o5, a stone). A suppression of urine from 
the stone in the kidneys. See Ischuria. 

NEPFIROME'TRiE, (from f^vlpot, ivomb). See 

PsojE. 

NEPHROPLETHO'RICA ISCHU'RIA. Ischu- 
ria, q. v. from a plethora. 

NEPHROSPA'STICA. Ischuria, q. v. from a 
spasm. 

NEPHROTHROMBOI'DES. Ischuria, q. v. from 
grumous blood. 

NEPHROPY'ICA. Ischuria, q. v. from purulent 
matter in the kidneys. 

NEPHROPHLEGMA'TICA. Ischuria, q. v. from 
pituitous or mucous matter. 

NEPHROPLE'GICA. Ischuria, q. v. from a pa- 
ralytic state of the kidneys. 

NE'PHROS, (from ►£«, to Jioio., and ^£^», to bear, 
as conveying the urine). See Ren. 

NEPHROTO'MIA, (from ve^/)««, and Tfjttv^y, to cut). 
Nephrotomy, the extraction of a stone from the kid- 
neys by an operation. Rouset first advised this opera- 
tion, and in Mezeray's History of France there is an 
instance of its having succeeded on a convict; but 
from the course of the renal artery it does not appear to 
be possible without destroying the patient. (See 
Renes.) Heister has indeed told us that wounds in 
the kidneys are not mortal ; and if a stone or an ab- 
scess can be felt externally, so as to be opened without 
t-vposing the cavity of the abdomen, there is no reason 
whj the operation should not be attempted. See Avi- 
cenm Serapion, Wedelius, Meckren, Heister; Medi- 
cal Mi«aeum, vol. ii. p. 370 ; Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 
144 ; White's Surgery, p. 368. ^ 

NEPOnES. SeeBARONES. 

vpfJ^^Ti?^'^' See AuRENTiA Hyspalensis. 

iMi^KlUIVl, (from yipa, huwidus, because it grows 
in moist, generally maritime places). Bhododa/ihne, 
rhododendron, oleander, laurus rosea. The dwarf 
rose bay, Bfn-Mm oleander Lin. Sp. Pl. 305. Its flow- 
ers resemb^ a rose, and its leaves the bay ; and it is 
rather a tree than a shrub. The branches a;e divided 
and subdivided by threes, and the leaves grow three 

m.!r?''- f I'' u"""" ^"^ «°^^^^ ^»'^ poisonous; the 
muscles of the pharynx become paralytic; and vomit! 

its antidote. See Ran Historia. 

Ne'rium ant idysente'ricum. Lin. Sp. PI, 306. 
pala birk Probably affords the conesi or codaga- 
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NERO'LI O'LEUM. Sec Aur.\ntia Hispalex- 

-lA. 

NERONIA'NA. See Phlebotomia. 

NERVA'LIA O'SSA, (from nervtcs, a nerve). See 
Arcuai.ia ossa. 

NERVE'A SPONGIO'SA, (from the same). See 
Corpora cavernosa penis. 

NER'VI, neuri, (from vec'ft', to extend^ because ori- 
ginally applied also to the tendons and sometimes even 
to the ligaments). Nerves are the prolongations of the 
medullary substance of the bram ; and, though in their 
progress their whole bulk seems to be greater than the 
nervous cord, when it escapes from the cranium, this is 
apparently owing rather to the separation of the nervous 
by cellular, substance, than any addition to their me- 
dullary portion. We shall find, however, some sources, 
from which additions may accrue. 

To take a more distinct view of the nervous system 
than any anatomical author will afford, we must exa- 
mine it comparatively, in the different animals of a 
lower order. In the human body we have described 
the brain, and found the spinal marrow a vast trunk, 
arising as from a root, from which the nervous filaments 
are the branches; and have seen another system, the 
sympathetic or great intercostal. This we shall term, 
for the sake of convenience in expression, the ganglionic 
system; for in this alone are the nerves united in gan- 
glia, v/hich are subsidiary masses of medulla with its 
attendant cineritous substance, or communicate freely 
'm a net work, styled 2Lfilexus. The ganglionic system 
16 destined to the vital organs. The sensations it con- 
veys are indistinct, and its activity, though subject to 
remissions, constant ; while the cerebral system des- 
tined to the organs of sense, and to the voluntary nms- 
clcs, conveys distinct sensations, requires repose, and is 
disposed in a regular order. As we descend in the 
scale of animated beings we find the cerebral system 
gradually lessen, till it disappears, and the ganglionic 
alone remains. As the former disappears, the functions 
of nutrition and generation are more active, while those 
of sensibility and intelligence diminish in the same pro- 
portion. There are consequently two nervous systems 
in vertebral animals, and one only, with some slight ex- 
ceptions, in those without vertebrae, which are, at the 
same time, without voluntary loco-motion. If zoophytes 
have no visible nervous system, their sensibility shows 
that they contain nervous molecules, which may be 
compared to isolated ganglions. 

Animals which have the ganglionic system only, 
possess no centre of vitality, but are often propagated 
like vegetables, by buds. Each ganglion is, to a certain 
extent, independent, and each can apparently supply the 
place of the other, in reproducing any part which has 
been lost. 

In man, the ganglionic system begins in the neck by 
the superior cervical ganglion, the largest of the whole 
Ijody. It is this which supplies the place of a brain in 
animals "vhich have none. Below is the inferior cervi- 
cal ganglion, which is often double. In the breast, the 
grand sympathetic nerve forms almost as many ganglia 
as it meets with nerves ; and the nervous fibres scattered 
in every direction form two or three cords which de- 
scend to the abdomen, and there assume the appellation 
of the sJlUenic nerve. This forms a considerable gan- 
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glion npar the diaphragm. In the lower orders the gan- 
glia are equally numerous in the abdomen. 

The substance of the nerves appears, at first sight, a 
pulpy mass, but, if examined with a microscope, each 
nerve is found to consist of fibres in a parallel direction. 
Dr. Monro thought the fibres convoluted; a circum- 
stance which no anatomist has since confirmed, owing 
apparently to optical illusion. When spread in the or- 
gans of sense, the fibres are no longer discerned, but the 
whole becomes a nervous membrane of peculiar delicacy. 
We have no reason, however, to suppose the structure 
changed, but the fibres discovered by the microscope 
are probably only fasciculi of more minute ones cover- 
ed with a proper coat ; and when this is deposited the 
fibrous structure eludes our sight. It is estimated, from 
the angle which the least visible object subtends, that 
the fibre which becomes sensible of a visible impres- 
sion must be less than the thirty-two thousandth pan 
of a hair. Every nerve is covered at its passage through 
the cranium by coats of the dura and pia mater, and tu- 
nica arachnoidea ; the two latter are said to accompany 
the nervous fibrils in their course. This is, however, 
probably true only to a certain extent, for the nerves 
have also a fine coat from the cellular membrane, which 
may be expanded by inflation, so as totally to obscure 
the nervous fibres : these shrink also in drying, and al- 
most disappear. The strong dura mater is absolutely 
necessary to enable them to bear the pressure of the 
bones, in passing through their foramina, and the shocks 
they are subject to in the extremities. Anatomists 
have, however, in general supposed, that the pia mater 
accompanies the nerves in their minuter ramifications ; 
but, whatever the membrane may be, Reil thinks that 
he has discovered it by dissolving the medullary sub- 
stance in an alkaline lixivium, and, on the contrary, 
has separated the nervous fibre by dissolving the coat in 
an acid. It is at least certain that we do not see the 
nervous substance distinct from its coverings, but in the 
retina, and the nerve dispersed on the cochlea, vesti- 
bulum, and semicircular canals of the ear. The nerves 
are probably in the same state when dispersed on the 
muscular fibres. 

The arteries of the nervous chord are very numerous, 
and, as hinted in the article musculus, are necessary 
perhaps to give that tone or tension which is consistent 
with the due discharge of their functions ; but it is suf- 
ficient in this place to remark, that the arteries are so 
numerous as with the usual fine injection to render the 
nerve of an apparently uniform colour. Though we 
have, however, employed the term tension, we mean not 
to insinuate that the nerves convey sensations as musical 
chords. They are incapable oisuc/i tension, and the term 
is rather used analogically, than strictly. The arteries are 
accompanied by veins, and probably also by lymphatics. 

The ganglions have thicker coats, more numerous, 
and larger blood vessels than the nerves. They are 
larger than the nerves which form them ; and, in gene- 
ral, when nerves unite, they are larger at their union 
than the cords of which they are composed. In the 
ganglion, the fibres are united, crossing each other in 
different directions, and the consequences have been 
already noticed. 

We need not now stay to record the experiments 
which show that sense and motion depend exclusively 
B 
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«u ihe nerves, or rather on the nerves as accompan ed 
by their arteries. It is not only ccrtani, that to tic the 
artery will render a muscle paralytic, or destroy the sen- 
sation of an organ, but that a more active cnxu lation 
will increase both tone and sensibility. 1 et the latter 
has its bounds; and, in the organs of sense particularly, 
an increased fulness of the vessels will compress the 
nerve, and destroy its functions. May wc not, however, 
distinguish between a more active circulation, and dis- 
tention from fulness, in consequence of less irritable 
fibres ? This is probable, and merits consideration, as 
it will influence the practice ; but it is not our present 
object. Compressing, however, the nerve, will not im- 
mediately destroy the sensibility or irritability of a part, 
unless the pressure be near the organ. If at a distance, 
motion at least will remain some time, and be more 
quickly lost in proportion as the pressure advances 
nearer. The first Monro relates a similar experiment 
more pointedly. Grasp the phrenic nerve somewhat 
above the diaphragm, and draw the other hand along it, 
with some pressure towards the muscle. It will con- 
tract, and the experiment may be repeated ; but the 
effect will soon cease, unless the pressure from the hand 
above be removed. If the pressure, however, at what- 
ever distance, is long continued, the power of the 
muscle is not recovered. In the organs of sense, pres- 
sure has a more rapid effect; we allude particularly to 
the amaurosis from plethora, which may perhaps arise 
from its acting so near the extremity of the nerve, di- 
vested of its defences. Independent, however, of pres- 
sure, various vegetable and animal substances will de- 
stroy the functions of the nerves, by an action wholly 
distinct from any change in the organization, and, so 
far as wc can perceive, from any chemical affinity : 
some gases will have a similar effect. Substances 
also which affect only the simple solid, as warm water 
astringents, or will give increased mobility or tone. 

Affections of the medullary substance of the brain 
will, of consequence, affect the nerves. Irritation will 
increase their action, pressure destroy it, deleterious 
substances act'uig on any sensible organ, whose sympa- 
thy with the brain is strong and well established, be 
equally fatal to it. Disputes have arisen, whether any 
injury on the brain is felt in the nerves on the same 
or on the opposite side, for authors have imagined that 
the fibres of the brain cross each other within the cra- 
nium. This argument has been supported by some 
facts ; and in the eye, by the fibres of the optic nerve 
evidently crossing each other in fish. In the human 
body, however, the rule is by no means without ex- 
ception, even in the eyd. Minute anatomists have, how- 
ever, traced the fibrils of a nerve far beyond the spot, 
/roni whence it separates in a cord; and Soemering has 
traced the roots of the nerves, particularly those of the 
organs of sense, to the eminences in the parietes of the 
ventricles. We shall, however, speak of them in the 
common language of anatomists, as arising from the 
spot where they first appear distinct from the cerebral 
mass. They, however, separate from the brain at very 
acijte angles, and can, for a time, be easily traced with- 
in its substance, and indeed all their divarications are 
equally at acute angles. 

Is sympathy between nerves of distant parts owing to 
'his connexion within the brain ? This has been the 



less reason for reject- 



cable in any other view, there is 

W it We shall soon return to the subject. 

'"before we speak more particularly of the functions 

of fhe nerves, and the source of their energy, we shall 

:nin eratTthe principal branches, and n this part we 

shall chiefly follow the first Monro, and \ iq. d Azyr, 

in the order of Willis. , 

From the encephalon ten pair of nerves proceed. 
The first hair are the olfactory, arising from the cor- 
pora striata, but by the older anatomists said to arise 
from the processus mamiUares; because m brutes 
these points projected, and from the extension of the 
lateral ventricles they were hollow ; consequently, in 
their opinion these nerves were designed to convey the 
mucus from the cold, moist, brain. They become larger 
as they pass under the anterior lobes of the brain, and 
are joined, at the os ethmoides, by a branch of the fifth 
pair. They are very tender, and, suddenly expanding 
on a large surface, cannot be traced far. These tender 
nerves are defended from the weight of the anterior 
lobes of the brain, by being sunk in hollows, which 
give them a triangular shape, and, from the varied depth 
of either sulcus,one nerve seems occasionally larger than 
the other. Towards the fore part, these nerves expand 
into an oval lobe containing cineritious matter, which 
lies on the bone. They are apparently the organs of 
smelling. The branches of the fifth pair appear to sup- 
ply the arteries and the mucous glands ; the first pair 
only conveying the sensation. 

The second fiairy the optic nerves, arise from the 
thalami nervorum opticorum, or more directly, accord- 
ing to Sabatier, from the tubercula quadrigemina, and, 
after a long curve under the brain, unite at the fore part 
of the sella turcica, apparently blended. They then di- 
vide, and each running forward and outward, passes at 
its proper foramen into the orbit, to expand in the re- 
tina. It is, as we have said, sufficiently certain, on the 
whole, that the fibres do not decussate, though this 
certainly in some instances, takes place. We have om'- 
selves seen from a blow on the head an affection of the 
opposite eye. With the optic nerve the ocular artery 
enters the orbit, and occasions an insensibility at that 
point, which may be ascertained by an easy experiment. 
It is, however, equally probable that the nerve is not 
fitted for sensation till it is expanded in the very delicate 
web, the retina. This membrane is, as usual, plentifully 
supplied with arteries, and the active circulation, 
through them, greatly increases its sensibility, while 
distention, for any time, destroys it. 

The third Jiair motores oculorum, first appear at 
the anterior part of the processus annularis, and, going 
out at the foramen lacerum, are dispersed on the mus- 
cles of the globe of the eye. In a more minute exami- 
nation they seem to arise from the internal margin of 
the crura cerebri, and the perforated medullary matter 
between them; and they pass between the posterior 
artery of the cerebrum, arising from the division of the 
basilar artery, and the anterior artery of the cerebellum 
Each diverges, passing under the anterior part of the 
tentormm by the cavernous sinus. The situation of this 
nerve near the artery, accounts, in the opinion of Saba- 
tier, for the weight on the eyes at the approach of sleeo • 
m fevers and states of inebriation. ^ ^ ' 

The fourth 
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y .cxpn me smallest oi the encephalon, not exceeding in 
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size a common thread. They arise from the base of the 
testes, and running half round the root of the crura me- 
dullae oblongatae, adhere, by a membrane, to the ante- 
rior lateral part of the processus annularis, pass through 
the foramina lacera, and are spent on themusculi troch- 
leares, the superior oblique muscles of the eye. They 
are called fiathetici from their rolling the eye with vio- 
lence or fury. The origin of the trochleares is, however, 
various, and they seem to have a more intimate connec- 
tion with the brain than any other nerves ; yet no part 
of their office shows such a connection, or appears im- 
portant. 

The Jifth pair, trigemini, arise from the annular 
process, where the medullary processes of the cerebel- 
lum are joined to the tuber. This nerve seems to arise 
in two portions : the anterior is small, and somewhat 
elevated above the other ; the posterior originates a little 
lower. These portions are connected by a cellular mem- 
brane in which a little artery often creeps. In fact, though 
in a few individuals connected with the cerebrum, this 
is truly a nerve of the cerebellum. It enters the dura 
mater, near the point of the petrous process of the tem- 
poral bone, and sinking close by the receptacula at the 
sides of the sella turcica, each becomes thicker, forms a 
distinct ganglion, and passes from the skull in three great 
branches; one to the orbit of the eye and forehead, 
through the foramen lacerum ; one to the upper jaw and 
face through the foramen rotundum ; and another to 
the lower jaw and tongue, through the foramen ovale. 

The Jirst^ the ophthalmic,, before it passes through 
the foramen lacerum, sends off a branch to the inter- 
costal, and forms the first connection between the 
two systems. It is then distributed to the glands, fat, 
membranes, and muscles of the eye, with a twig to the 
forehead, sending a considerable branch through the in- 
ternal anterior orbitar hole to the brain, in order to join 
the olfactory nerve. These very extensive connections 
explain various morbid phcenomena, as the watering of 
the eyes, from a stimulus to the nerves of the nostrils, 
the effect of sneezing from a strong light, and stopping 
the same convulsion, by a pressure on the internal can- 
thus, or indeed why sneezing itself, a convulsive action 
of the muscles of respiration, is occasioned by a stimu- 
lus to the nostrils. 

The second branch, maxillaris sufierior, passes put at 
t-he foramen rotundum of the sphenoidal bone, and 
gives nerves to the palate, sphenoidal sinus, and nostrils, 
supplies the antrum maxillare, and the upper teeth. It 
comes out at the external orbitar foramen, previously 
sending a branch through the substance of the os max- 
illare, which comes out at Stenos duct, to be distribut- 
ed on the fore part of the palate. The remainder, which 
passes through, is lost on the orbicular muscle of the 
eyelids, the nose and upper lip, where it seems to unite 
with some branches of the seventh pair. 

The third, maxillaris inferior, goes out at the foramen 
ovale of the sphenoidal bone, and supplies all the 
muscles of the lower jaw, and those between it and 
the OS hyoides. It sends a branch to the tongue, where 
it meets the ninth pair, and from the root of this last 
branch the chorda tympani is reflected, or rather the 
chorda is added to the lingual nerve. It then supplies 
the salivary glands, the tonsils, the external ear, where 
it joins a branch of the portis dura of the seventh pair, 
the teeth of the lower jaw, and from thence the chin 
and under lip. From these connections, convulsions of 
the lower jaw arc attended with salivation, angina, with 



a pain of the ear and teeth, and the senses of smelling 
and tasting are probably related. If true, that com- 
pressing the nostrils will destroy the sensation of the 
palate, the reason will be sufficiently evident from this 
description, and we shall equally see why the toothach 
produces convulsions, as well as why cauteries to the 
external ear, or blisters behind it, sometimes relieve 
pains of the teeth. 

The sixth fiair, the abducentes, the smallest, 
except the fourth, arise from the fore part of the 
corpora pyramidalia ; and, in their passage below the 
dura mater, where they are contiguous to the carotid, 
appear to send off a reflected branch, and when joined 
with some from the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair, 
to form the original of the intercostal. The sixth pairj 
somewhat enlarged, now pass through the foramina 
lacera to be lost on the abductor muscle of the eye. 
A dispute has been maintained with obstinacy whether 
the sixth pair sends or receives this branch from the 
sympathetic ; but anatomists have not decided the fact, 
and the knife probably cannot decide. The eye, of 
all the external organs, is, however, the only one whose 
motions are sometimes involuntary, and the intercostal 
system is exclusively destined to those muscles which 
are not under the influence of the will. It is singular that 
this circumstance, though so obvious, and useful in 
determining the controversy, should not have occurred ; 
but the distinction is in a great measure new. We may 
add, at this place, that the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
pair of nerves, pass a considerable way under the dura 
mater, along the sides of the sella turcica, surrounded 
with a reticular plexus of vessels, and very near the 
large trunks of the internal carotid, before they pass 
through the foramina of the cranium. 

The seventh pair, the auditory, appear to come 
from the side of the root of the annular process, behind 
the conjunction of the medullary processes of the cere- 
bellum with the tuber, accompanier' ' -]' an artery of 
an unusual size, and entering <he iueatus auditorius, 
divides into two branches, the /zor^zo mollis and the/ior- 
tio dura. These two branches, however, on a minute 
examination, seem to have two distinct origins, the 
portio dura from the crus cerebelli, and the4)ortio mol- 
lis from the striae in the fourth ventricle. Prochaska 
indeed observes, that he has not been always able to 
trace their origin so far as these striae ; and, though 
many former anatomists of credit have supported this 
source, he thinks the striae in the fourth ventricle by no 
means essential to the auditory nerve. The portio mol- 
lis soon loses its firm coats, and from this circumstance 
it is denominated. It enters the petrous bone, and in 
this softer state is disseminated on the internal ear. 
The other, supported by its harder coats, passes through 
Fallopius' aquaeduct, in its passage by the side of the tym- 
panum, where a nerve, sent to the lingual branch of the 
inferior maxillary nerve, along the outside of the Eusta- 
chian tube, and across the cavity of the tympanum 
(chorda tympani), is joined to it. The portio dura 
comes from the encephalon between the styloid and 
mastoid processes of the temporal bone, giving branches 
to the smaller muscles, and then passing through the 
parotid gland, supplies the muscles of the face, neck, 
and cranium, including the external ear. Its branches 
having thus a connection with the three branches of the 
fifth, and, as we shall see, of the second cervical, occa- 
sion numerous instances of sympathy, obvious to every 
one who reflects on their distribution. 

B 2 
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eighth Jiaxr, which, from its principal branch, is 

PAR vACifM, nsc from the superior and lateral 

near ihc bases of the 
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part of the medulla oblonKala, 
corpora olivaria, in distinct fibres. Strictly speaking, 
this [;air of nerves consists of three distinct ones. \ he 
Kpix niiost fibres, which may be traced separate from 
tlKir origin, to their passage from ihe skull, is the^-Zos- 
09 fiharyngeal nerve, which supplies the tongue and the 
pharynx. The chief medullary substance is xhcfiarva- 
gntn, and there is an additional portion, from the spinal 
marrow, the wrn'OK* accesioriua. The par vagum, after 
its escape from the cncephalon, gives nerves to the la- 
rynx, pharvnx, and the ganglion of the intercostal nerve. 
Then separating from liie ninth and intercostal, which 
seemed to accompany it, merely to receive additional 
branches for the superior cardiac plexus, it runs 
down the neck, at the outer side of the carotid, between 
it and the jugular vein. As it enters the thorax, by 
passing before the subclavian artery, it divides into two. 
The principal nerve accompanies the trachea to the 
root of the lungs, while the right branch turns round 
\jndcr the subclavian artery, on the left, under the arch 
of the aorta, and ascends behind the trachea to the la- 
rynx. This ascending branch is styled the recurre?i(, 
and on the right side is sometimes double. It ascends 
behind the carotid, and sometimes passes round the root 
of tiie thyroid artery. On the left, which is lower, in 
consequence of its running round the arch of the aorta, 
it gives ofl' filaments, which go to the lower cardiac 
plexus, after having united with the branches of the 
sympathetic. Uranches are also sent to this plexus from 
the recurrent, under the subclavian of the right side ; 
and, on both, communicating branches arc observable 
from the recurrent to or from the intercostal, for it will 
be recollected, that the functions of the lungs are not 
wholly voluntary. When the recurrent has turned 
round the artrrv. it ascends in a direction to pass be- 
tween the f '»d oesophagus, giving branches to 
each, but iribution is to the larynx; though 
Sabatier dcsci lu.., .. Jianch, which sometimes ascends 
and joins the sympathetic, high in the neck. Cutting 
the recurrent, and internal laryngeal nerves, it was sup- 
posed, wouljl destroy the voice; but, in consequence of 
the numerous nervous communications, it is weakened 
only. When the latter is cut, the voice is weaker, but 
acute; M'hen the former, which chiefly supplies the 
cartilages, it is graver and hoarse. The par vagum, in 
its progress downwards, forms the posterior pulmonic 
plexus, and, passing into the abdomen, with the oeso- 
phagus, supplies the stomach, particularly its upper 
part, and is at last lost in the numerous plexuses of the 
abdomen. In this extensive course it almost rivals the 
intercostal ; but its functions are not so distinctly ap- 
propriated. We must regard it, however, as the great 
link between the cerebral and the ganglionic system, 
between the voluntary and involuntary functions of the 
body. 

The last portion of the eighth pair is the accessory 
nerve of \\ illis. It arises from the cervical nerves 
passes up through the foramen magnum, and comes out 
with the par vagum, like a nerve of the brain. When 
It has escaped from the encephalon it leaves the nar 
vagum, and attaches itself to the ninth pair, sometimes 
by a filament, passes behind the jugular vein obliquely 
downward and backward, perforates the mastoid Zl 
e^e, giMng branches to it, and then, as if still wishing 
for support, entangles its branches with the t^rd^I 



fourth cervical nerves, terminating in the POst-;^°njf^^^« 
of the trapezius muscle of the scapula. This peculiai 
dstibut on of the eighth pair will contribute to explain 
the reason, why tickling the fauces excites vomiting; 
the conncctionof vomiting a^d coughing, particularly in 
the hooping cough ; the sensation of a bal in the throat, 
from distention of the stomach, pcriiaps the shrugging 
of the shoulders; and reply to the problem of babatier, 
why the more violent passions excite involuntary gesti- 
culations, r * f iUp. 

The ninth fiair, the linguales, appear, tirst, at me 
inferior part of the corpora pyramidalia, between these 
and the corpora olivaria, rise in fasciculi, and m this 
disgregated state pass through the dura mater- They 
then unite and come out of the skull, by the condyloid 
foramen of the occipital bone, are connected with the 
eighth pair, and the gnnglion of the sympathetic nerve. 
From its vicinity to the internal jugular vein, it is sup- 
posed to be compressed by it when full, as in para- 
lytic, apoplectic, and even in drunken persons, occa- 
sioning a fulness and indistinctness of speech; for, 
as the name imports, it is at last dispersed on the 
tongue, united with the branch of the fifth pair, already 
mentioned as going to the tongue. When it comes out 
from under the occipital branch of the internal carotid^ 
it gives off a branch called descendens noni, which passes 
over the trunk of the carotid, and under the thyroid 
vein. Two slender twigs, from the second and third 
cervical nerves, sometimes from the first origin of the 
phrenic nerve, uniting to this descending branch, together 
forming a ganglion, or plexus, from which many slender 
nerves go to the neighbouring muscles. Thus the 
ninth pair of nerves appears to have most extensive con- 
nections with the eighth pair, the spinal accessory, the 
sympathetic, the cervical, and the phrenic nerves. 
Shall we prove from this, that " out of the abundance of 
the heart the tongue speaketh ?" At least we know, 
that the motions of the tongue are sometimes involun- 
tary. This nerve seems to supply the motions of 
the tongue, while the sense of taste, which is by no 
means confined to the tongue, is derived from the 
branch of the fifth pair. It will be evident, however, 
that tremors of the tongue, and a loss of voice, often oc- 
casioned by hysteria, paralysis, and fevers, may, in a 
gr^t degree, be accounted for, from these connections. 

ine tenth parr, or stiroccipital nerves, which mo- 
dern anatomists style the first of the cervical nerves 
rise by two roots from the medulla spinalis, differine ir! 
many minute respects, which need not detain us in this 
place. 1 he roots of this nerv 



e are connected with the 
.pinal accessory nerve, but seldom form a ganglion witlv 
it, and rather unite with the posterior roots of the se 
cond cervical nerve. The suboccipital nerve, passing 
transversely, and a little obliquely upward, goes out un 
der the vertebral artery between it Ind the^first "Ir e" 
bra of the neck. The trunk then rises a little way un' 
ward swelsmtoa kind of ganglion, and d vides^n?(; 
two branches; the latter goes to the mu4rlpr^f H 
head, the former chiefly adls to the gLglion syttJm 
The followmg verses from an old anatomist, com nr^' 
hend the pnncipal uses of each pair of nerve n tKel 



Sn"'f?i""^"'' °^"Iosque Movens, Patiensque 
Gustans, Abducens, Audicnsque, VagLnsque^^oqu 

We s^iall add a table of the synonyms of all these nerves 
for which we are indebted to Mr. C. Bell ^ ' 
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1st pair — Olfactory nerves. 



2d pair — Optic nerves. 



3d pair — Motores oculorunr^ 



4th pair — Trochleares, 



5th pair — Trigemini. 



6th pair — Abductores. 



"Auditory nerves. 



7th pair < 



Sth pair < 



Nervus communicans faciei. 



GIosso pharyngeus. 



Par vagum. 



.Spinal accessory nerve. 



9th pair — Lingual. 



10th pair — Suboccipital nerve. 



"I CaruncuU mamillares Math, de Grad. 

VProcessus ad nares. Gonth d'Andernac 

[8"™ par, Spigel. 
J 1st pair of Willis. 
"1 JVervus visivus, seu visorius. Carpi. 

L l"! ^lar antiquorum. 
J 2d pair of Willis. 

}2"'" par, Fallopii et Vesalii. 
Nerfs moteurs communs des yeux. Winslow 
3d pair of Willis. 
"^ Minor Jirofiago i"^ Par is ^ id est 5'rcccntiorum, Fallojm. 
i Gracilior radix 3" Paris, id,est 5' recentiorum. Vesalii 
y>J\rervus qui lirope nates oritur. Eustach. 
I 9"™ par, Cortes ; et Columb. 
J 4th pair; or, pathetic nerves of Willis, 
n JVcrvus anonymous trigeminus multorian. 
.3"™ par, Fallopii, et Vesalii. 
Sth pair of Willis. 
Trijumeaux of Winslow. 
4"™ par Fallop. 

Radix gracilior 5' Paris, id est 7' recentiorum Kcsaiii 
Par oculis firosfiiciens . 
^Qumpar Casp. Bauhini. 
6th pair of Willis. 

Nerfs oculo musculaires, ou moteurs externes de Win- 
J slow. 

2um par Alexand. Benedict. 
4""' par Carol Stephan. 
>5»'" par Vesal. et ameliorum. 
eura par V. Home. 
Portio mollis, of the Moderns. 
Distinctus a molli nervus. Fallop. 
Portio, ut pracedens, 5i Paris, id est t recentiorum 
, Vesal. 

Portio dura, of the Moderns. 
Le petit sympathique, of Winslow. 
Facial nerve. 

Qui ad musculos lingua et faucium tendet. Fallofi. 
Le rameau lingual de la 8^ paire of Winslow. 
>8th pair d'Andersch. 
Superior fasciculus of the Sth pair of Willis. 
GIosso PharyngetLs. Haller. 
JVervus sextus Galeni et aliorum. 
5» conjugatio Carol. Stephan. 
r"" par Alex. Benedict. 
)>6"'n par Casp. Bauhini. 
9'"n par Bidloo et Andersch. 
Sth pair of Willis. 
j Le moyen sympathique of Winslow. 
The spinal nerve. 
T""" par Fallop. Vesal et alioru?n. 
1 1""» par Bidloo. 
10>^"» par Andersch. 
^Parlinguale medium, vel nervus lingualis medius.^ 
nailer. Soemmering et aliorum. 
The hypoglossal, sublingual, or gustatorv 
The 9th pair of Willis, 
loth pair of Willis. 
' 1st spinal, or cervical nerve, of Haller. 
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Iht general course of the intercostal wc have already 
acscrilHcl To make, however, the view of the nerves 
more complete, « c shall add a somewhat more particu- 
lar account froni the first Monro. 

When the intercostal has escaped from the os petro- 
it is joined bv branches from the eighth, ninth, and 
I, and from 'the first and second cervical, to form 
the largest ganglion in the body, from which the nerve 
gocsout to descend down the neck with the carotid artery. 
Wc have remarked, however, that this supposed origin 
is rather a branch sent upward, to it; but minuteness 
is here unnecessary. The intercostal, in its course 
down the neck, supplies the flexor muscles of the head 
and neck, and communicates with the cervical nerves ; 
nor will it escape observation, that the motion of the 
head is often involuntary; 

E'en mitred Rochester woold nod his head. 

As it is about to enter the thorax it again forms a gan- 
glion, from which nerves are sent to the trachea arteria, 
and to the heart; those designed for the heart join- 
ing with the branches of the eighth pair, and passing 
between the two great arteries and the auricles to 
the substance of that muscle. The intercostal then 
runs down on the side of i\ic vcrtchrse of the thorax, 
having additional nerves constantly sent to U fvom be- 
tween these vertebrae. Where the addition is made to 
it from the fifth dorsal nerve, a branch goes off ob- 
liquely forward, which joined with others from the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, forms the anterior trunk 
which passes through its own proper hole in the dia- 
phragm, when it again forms a ganglion immediately 
above the csliac artery, into which the eighth pair en- 
ters. From this, the nerves of the intestines, liver, 
spleen, pancreas, kidneys, and glandulae renales, are 
<lerived. The posterior trunk continues in its straight 
course downward, communicating with the inferior dor- 
sal and lumbar, and sending off branches to the kidneys 
and testicles. Some of its branches join with others, 
from the anterior trunk to form a ganglion, close to the 
inferior mesenteric artery, to supply part of the colon 
and rectum. The extremity of this nerve is even sent 
to the pelvis, to furnish the other parts there. In this 
progress the plexuses are numerous. 

The SPINAL NERVES scldom rise in cords, but in 
separate fibres from the front and back part of the spine. 
They soon run into a ganglion, which is, however, chiefly 
formed by the posterior fibres, and they then acquire 
the firm coats peculiar to the other nerves. They are 
distinguished by the numbers of the vertebrze through 
which they pass, and the foramen is in the vertebra 
above. Seven come from the cervical vertebrae, twelve 
from the dorsal, five from the lumbar, and six from the 
false, vertebrae. 

The^rst ceri'ical fiair come from between the first 
and second vertebrae, and its branches are immediately 
connected with the tenth pair of the head, the second 
cervical and intercostal. It supplies the flexors of the 
neck ; but its larger branches are sent to th 
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voluntary muscles aflccted are those of the 

second cervicals unite, by branches, with the 
„„„, JZ l,cad .he i„.erco.a; and *e r. a,K.^.h.„, 

t :i;: ■;::;; :d ; 'oru!rre,.no^asto;deus wuh .he 

It is afterwards distributed to the 



of the 
neck. 
The 



at the outer edg 
accessory nerve 



mu'scTes and glands of the head and neck, as well as the 
Sternal ear, Ihere it is connected to the portio dura, 
somSmcs to the first cervical. The remainder passes 
oTho levator scapulx, and the extensors of the head 
and neck; but, at this place, another branch is usiially 
sent off- to join the accessory, near the superior angle oi 
the scapulae. These connections occasion the pain to 
extend to the clavicle in inflammations of the parotid, 
and the head to be drawn toward the shoulder ot the 
aff-ected side. , 

The third cervical, on its passing from between the 
vertebrae, unites with the second ; and a branch passing 
down, uniting with the fourth cervical, forms the fihre- 
nic nerve, which enters the thorax, between the subcla- 
vian artery and vein. It passes by the pericardium, in 
a sulcus, and is lost on the diaphragm. The last phre- 
nic goes outward, to pass over the apex of the heart. 
From this circumstance, palpitations of the heart are 
often attended with an acute pain, which is referred to 
the left orifice of the stomach. The other branches of 
tbis nerve are distributed to the muscles and teguments 
of the lower part of the neck, and top of the shoulder. 
The consequence is, that any disease of the diaphragm, 
or the parts immediately contiguous, if they irritate 
this muscle, are attended with pain on the top of the 
shoulder. This is particularly the case in inflammations 
of the liver. 

The fourth cervical sends off a branch, as we have 
said, to join with one of the third, to form the phrenic, 
and sends filaments to the neighbouring parts. It then 
runs to the armpit, where it meets the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh cervicals, and the first dorsal. These unite and 
again separate in a complicated plexus, supply the tegu- 
ments of the thorax, and then divide into different 
branches to the muscles of the upper extremity. 
These groups we shall describe. 

The first of these, the scafiularis, passes to the semi- 
lunar cavity of the upper costa of the scapula, a hole 
formed by a ligament passing between the angles of the 
scapula. It next supplies the supra spinatus and the 
muscles at the back of the scapula. 

The articularis sinks in the axilla to avoid the head 
of the OS humeri, to rise again at the back part of it 
and IS dispersed on the muscles which draw the arm 
back or elevate it. The name is derived from its sur- 
rounding the joint. 

The cutaneus runs, superficially, down the fore part 
of the arm, giving branches to the skin, and divides on 
the inside of the fore arm to supply the teguments and 
the palm of the hand. The branches of this nerve are 
sometimes injured by opening the basilic vein ' 

ih^ musculo cutaneus passes through the coraco- 



though not lost on them, as a ^^V^^ tLrou^rm; cM^u^iLl^rJ^lTP^^^^- ^^^^^-^ '"'^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

and are spent in the teguments of the occiput. Some^f biceps and ovLr'the . ^Tf^ ^'^'"^ '^" '""^°^ °f ^' 

us fibres are connected forward with the fifth pair S the teeuments of tbl ^.^P^^^^/f^"' ^^ distributed on the 

d the Dortio Hnr^ Th.,c , „„;„ ;„ 1 \. 15.^.""™.^"^^ ^^ the outside of the^fore arm and hand. 
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head, and the portio dura. Thus a pain in the neck "is 
*ometin)es felt in hysteria ; and, in tetanus, the first 



This is the nerve 
cephalic vein. 



sometimes hurt in opening the 
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The miiscularis runs in a spiral direction from the ax- 
illa, under the os humeri, and backward to the external 
parf of the bone supplying the extensors of the fore 
arm. A branch from the upper part of the fore arm, 
accompanying the supinator longus to the wrist, pro- 
ceeds obliquely over the radius to supply the muscles 
on the back of the hand and fingers. The principal 
part, however, penetrates the supinator radii brevis to 
reach the extensors of the hand and fingers ; and one 
part is sent to the ligament of the wrist. 

The ulnaris extends along the inside of the arm 
to supply the extensors of the fore arm and the 
teguments of the elbow. At the lower part its course 
is somewhat oblique, that it may pass out at the groove 
behind the internal condyle of the os humeri, through 
which it runs to the ulna, supplying the neighbouring 
muscles and teguments till it reaches the wrist, when a 

branch is spnt obliquely over the ulna to tho baclv uf 

the hand and the outside of the fingers. The largest 
portion of the nerve goes to the os pisiforne on the in- 
ternal side of the wrist, where it sends off a branch 
which passes through the tendons to supply the interos- 
sei and lumbricales, terminating in the muscles of the 
thumb and fore finger. The remainder supplies the 
little finger, and divides into three branches, two of 
which pass with the sheath of the flexor tendons of the 
little finger to furnish its inside ; while the other is dis- 
posed in the same way on the side of the ring finger. 
Some of the branches, however, from the last cervical 
and first dorsal run distinct to the ring and little finger, 
since these are sometimes affected independent of the 
other fingers, and a pain or a violent paralysis of these, 
when they are exclusively affected, has been removed 
by a caustic at the internal angle of the scapula. A 
numbness of the fingers often arises from leaning on the 
internal condyle, and a blow on it gives a tremulous 
sensation through the fore arm and hand. 

The last bundle, the rarfm/zs, passes with the humeral 
artery to the elbow, supplying the flexors of the cubit 
in its way. It then pierces the pronator teres, supplies 
the muscles on the fore part of the fore arm, and 
continues its course to near the wrist, giving branches 
to the muscles in its way. Near the wrist it sometimes 
gives off a nerve to the back of the hand and fingers, 
instead of a branch of the muscularis. The larger part 
of the nerve, however, passes behind the annular liga- 
ment of the wrist, supplies the thumb, and sends a 
branch on each side of the sheath of the tendons of the 
flexors of the thumb, fore finger, and middle finger, 
and one to that side of the ring finger next the middle 
one. In each instance of these groups passing through 
muscles the action of these do not seem to affect the 
sensibility of the nerve, and we have already stated 
that the action of the muscles consists of contraction in 
length only. 

The twelve dorsal nerves send each a branch to the 
intercostal, and others to the muscles behind. The 
principal trunk passes outward to the furrow in each 
rib, where they pass between the external and internal 
intercostals to supply the muscles and integuments of 
the thorax. The first dorsal having contributed its 
branch, forms with the two branches of the inter- 
costal, as they come down the thorax, a considerable 
ganglion. The six lower dorsal nerves give branches to 
<he diaphragm and abdominal muscles. The twelfth 



joins with the first lumbar, and gives nerves to the qua 
dratus lumborum and iliacus internus. 

The Jive lumbar nerves on each side communicate 
with the intercostal and with each other, giving 
branches backward to the loins. The first joining with 
the last dorsal supplies the abdominal muscles, the 
psoas, iliacus, and the teguments of the fore part 
of the thigh, while its principal branch, with other 
nerves, forms the crural nerve. The second passes 
through the psoas, and is distributed like the former. 
The third has a similar distribution. Branches of the 
second, third, and fourth make up the obturator or fios- 
terier crural nei-ve, which passing through the pelvis, 
goes to the thigh at the notch of the foramen magnum, 
between the pubis and the ischium, and is lost on the 
adductores and the teguments on the inside. The 
anterier crural is formed by united branches from the 
first, acL,oncl,thu-d, and fourth lumbar nerves, runs along 
the psoas, and escaping with the iliac vessels under the 
tendon of the external oblique, supplies the muscles 
and teguments on the fore part of the thigh. One 
branch of this nerve runs down on the inside of the leg, 
near the vena saphaena to the upper part of the foot ; 
and is sometimes Avounded in opening this vein, near 
the ankle. The remainder of the fourth and fifth lum- 
bar join in composing the sciatic nerve. From this dis- 
tribution we see the reason why a stone passing through 
one of the ureters, which crosses the psoas obliquely, 
will occasion pain when the body is erected ; a paralysis 
of the thigh ; a swelling, and a convulsive retraction of 
the testicle. 

The six fiair, which come from the false vertebra^ are 
composed of small nerves sent posteriorly to the hips, 
and larger branches anteriorly. The three first joining 
with the fourth and fifth of the loins, form the sciatic 
nerve; which, after sending large nerves to different 
parts of the pelvis, organs of generation, and the 
thighs, passes behind the great tuber of the os ischium, 
and over the quadragemini muscles, down the back part 
of the thigh, close to the bone, supplying in its way 
the teguments and muscles. When it approaches the 
ham, it has the name offiofilitaus, and sends off a consi- 
derable branch, which passes over the fibula, and sink- 
ing among the muscles on the outside of the leg, goes to 
the foot, and is lost in the upper part of the larger toes, 
having supplied the muscles and teguments in its pas- 
sage. The larger branch of the sciatic, after having 
been equally liberal to the muscles. Sec. sends a large 
cutaneous nerve down the calf of ''the leg to supply the 
outside of the foot, and upper part of the lesser toes. It 
then sinks below the gemellus, and distributes nerves 
to the muscles of the back of the leg, continuing 
among them till it passes behind the inner ankle : in 
the internal hollow of the os calcis it divides into the 
external and internal plantar nerves, of which the first 
is divided among the sole of the foot and toes, nearly 
as the ulnar nerve is distributed on the concave side of 
the hand ; and the second is distributed nearly as the 
radial nerve. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth nerves from the false 
vertebrae are much smaller than the others. The 
fourth is soon lost in the vesica urinaria and rectum ; the 
fifth is chiefly distributed to the levatores ani. The 
sixth, which may be considered as the substance of the 
ligamentum, denticulatum, advances forward, and i^ 
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lost in the sphincter ani and the neighbouring tegu- 

"'"in'^cncral, the size of the nerves sent to the extre- 
rnitWH^aTpro ponionally larger than those distnbuted o 
he different v'iscera; and the nerves of the mfer.or a.e 
larger than those ol the superior extremities J\e see 
fZ. the distribution of the nerves in the former, the 
cause of the numbness from ^'^trng on one side, and 
why, in sciatica, the limb is not only weakened but 
wasted. , ,, „ _i. 

Such is the distribution of the nerves and the oD 
.crvations which they suggest. The nerves tliemseh^^^^^^ 
wc have often hmtcd, do not differ irom the simp e 
solid, so far as chemical analysis has ascertained then 
nature ; and the brain is apparently the same. VV nen 
kept from the air it scarcely undergoes any spo^ 
chan'"-- »^"t in the air it soon becomes fetid, ot a green 
roloi 
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„eir peculiar ^unctions^rc^xen.l^ we find^tl.^ 
positing all then- coats, so ^'^^^.^'^^P,^^ contrary, as Tliey 
Serves cannot !-"\^^."\^^'^^^,^'i° ^ thi, rob^ thai 

in alkali and the other m an acid. Again, ^vnen we 
Smnre tTe appearance of the nervous cords in the 
be^ m ero copes^vlth the delicate pulpy membrane in 
'hei seSt'extreniities, we are_ led to suspect, as 



laturc; and the brain is apparently tne same. >» — .. 
tept from the air it scarcely undergoes any spontaneous 
•hanKc; but in the air it soon becomes fetid, ot a green 
Colour, exhaling copiously ammonia. It ^"'■;-"; P';;!; 
phat of lime, of soda, and ammonia, though togcthei 
in a very small pfoporti6n. The rest •« appai-ently 
albuminous, though different in some of its affimt es 
from albumen, and its real nature has hitherto eluded 
chemical investigation. 

In our ejcamination, therefore, of the nervous ivflu- 
tNCK wc must be guided by observation. We see cords 
extended from a common scnsorium, consisting ot 
pulpy matter, apparently fibrous, .confined or defended 
by firm strong coats. These cords evidently convey 
impressions to the brain, and derive from it an active 
power, which a principle residing in the brain can 
direct to a determined end. Yet, for the purposes of 
mere animal life, a brain seems unnecessary, and what 
is a subordinate system in '.he human body, alone 
supplies the lower orders of animals: in them there is 
no common sensorium, apparently in the lowest, no 
volition. They seem to obey a principle which in the 
middle ranks of animated nature we ^ all instinct, pro- 
bably a necessary consequence of given stimuli in a sys- 
tem suitably organized. We must look then to the 
nerves themselves for the principles of sensation and of 
motion; for the brain is only a common centre, the 
residence of volition. 

The phenomena of sensation and motion require 
a rapid communication from the extremities to the 
brain, or to that origin of nerves which supplies its 
place. The nerves are not elastic, and the idea that 
they convey impressions by tremors similar to those of 
a musical chord is consequently improbable. We ac- 
quire our ideas of solidity from resistance, and it may 
be said that this resistance which, variously modified, 
gives some information of the nature of the resisting 
body, may be the mean of conveying the impression to 
the mind. The numerous modifications, however, 
conveyed by the nerves, particularly by the nerves of 
the eye and the ear, are wholly incompatible with this 
system, and except, perhaps, the simple resistance, we 
obtain our knowledge of the nature of the resisting 
body by the medium of some fluid. It is at least 
generally agreed that the nervous power is a fluid. 
Dense fluids are incapable of rapid motion, so that 
it must be one of peculiar rarity; and as the effect 
continues for a short time after the object is re- 
moved, it is equally certain that this fluid is elastic. 
When we pursue the nerves to their extremities, where 
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ready hinted, that the fibres, which appear in th< 
"atest magnifiers, are in reality ^---^--'} .^^^"^ 
..cate ones; and that, thcrciore, it is highly impio 
bable they should be hollow, or contam, within cavities, 
.-, -I v„» *u„ a„;A nrihpvpc; to the nerves with 




a direction below. Mr. Caverhill gives an equally 
strong representation of the necessary force ; yet wc 
must atid, ihat these were applications to the nerves 
through their dense coats, the resistance of which it w^as 
necessary to overcome. 

Every fact, every observation, as well as the most 
careful deductions from both, seem to show that the 
nerves are fibrous, that their power resides in a subtile, 
clastic fluid inherent in them, permeating freely through 
them, and confined by their coats, either from waste 
or an improper direction. This is no peculiar pheno- 
menon in nature. The magnetic fluid is confined to 
iron in a peculiar state, and its direction is preserved by 
an armature of brass; the electric passes freely through 
metals, but is confined by glass or wax. Suppose, 
then, we now speak analogically, a metal divided into 
the minutest fibres, each coated with wax, and that 
coating deposited at one extremity : If the superior 
extremity is charged, the fluid will be conveyed with 
undiminished, possibly with increased, energy, to the 
lower. This analogy is realized in the torpedo. The 
galvanic shock, we have said, is of the nature of the 
electrical ; it is peculiar to the nerves, which arc dis- 
posed so as to confine it, and the principal nerves pass, 
in the electrical ray, commonly called the tor/iedo, under 
a muscle, which can check its influx. When the mus- 
cle is relaxed, apparently at the will of the animal, the 
whole force is directed to a given point. Like the 
nervous power, it is more active in proportion to the 
vigour ot the animal ; its activity is diminished by exer- 
tion, and is lost by death. We have said, that this is 
analogy only, but we may be allowed to add, it is ana- 
logy so close that it may assume a belter name, and rea- 
son cannot revolt at its being styled a probable theory. 
Once more : electricity in activity excites the powers 
of a nerve following its fibres, equally confined by their 
coats. In a kindred fluid it will probably excite a 
similar activity, and the effect is the same with that of 
all inordinate stimuli, exhaustion, with a loss of irrita- 
bility, which wc commonly perceive from excessive ex- 
citement, or from deleterious miasmata; that it arises 
from excess of excitement is evinced by its causing pain 
and muscular contraction when not immediately fatal 
See Electricitas and Galvanismus. 
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Whence then does this principle originate, how is it 
continued, how supported, and in what manner de- 
stroyed ? These may be styled unfair questions, Avhen 
we have professed to step, but a little way, beyond the 
confines of analogy. Yet we have no scruple to answer' 
them. We consider then this fluid inherent in the 
nerves in their original germ, excited by the action 
which gives life, supported by the natural stimuli of 
food, warmth, Sec. exhausted by too great excitement, 
or causes which at once destroy its activity, and ceasing 
finally to act when the solid which it accompanies loses 
its organization by the gradual diminution of its arte- 
ries. When we speak of the natural stimuli we may 
be accused of using the jargon of Brown. But, in his 
system, life itself is a forced state: we contend only 
that the supfiort of life depends on causes of excite- 
ment, a fact rather than an opinion ; and these stimuli 
appear to act exclusively by supporting the circulation, 
while the decay of old age arises from the obliteration 
of the arteries. The arteries, however, not only give 
activity to the nerves in their extremities, but seem to 
have a considerable influence on them in their origin. 
The brain, we have seen, is coated to a certain depth 
with cineritious substance, a colour derived from nu- 
merous minute vessels; but in various parts of the 
substance of the brain, in the ganglionic system, even 
in th« nerves themselves, striae of a similar colour are 
discoverable. This circumstance has led to the idea 
that the brain was a gland, and the nervous a se- 
creted fluid. The glandular apparatus appeared to 
Dr. Cullen so striking, that while he would not admit 
a secreted fluid for the purposes of sensation and 
motion, he thought it assisted nutrition ; vide in 
verbo. 

There is, however, another view to be taken of this 
subject. We allowed the fibrin of the blood to be the 
most highly anamalized of our fluids ; we admitted its 
contraction by the Galvanic stimulus, and gave its full 
force to the argument, though we disclaimed the con- 
clusion that contraction was the result of such organiza- 
tion. IVIay it not then be said that the brain, a fibrous 
mass, is supplied with blood in vessels so exceedingly mi- 
nute, that the circulation must be languid, and the fibrin 
strongly disposed to separate ; that if animalization be 
connected with a fibrous structure, the cause will here 
be found adequate to the effect ? It cannot, however, 
escape even a superficial inquirer that the animation of 
the fibre must be previous to the circulation; and every 
view which we have hitherto been able to take of the 
subject seems to show that the primordial germ is 
fibrous, and that it is animated in the moment of con- 
ception. If this be true, the separation of the fibrin is 
an effect only. But may it not supply nervous sub- 
stance once lost? The question will arise, is nervous 
substance <?-yer supplied with* its original powers and 
functions ? W^e think not. Nerves are united like 
any other simple solid ; but from the experiments of 
Fontana, and his microscopical views of the united 
nerve, it seems to be only joined by a dense cellular 
substance. If the sensation below is not destroyed it is 
weaker, and we have every reason to believe that neigh- 
bouring nerves, when one is destroyed, acquire addi- 
tional powers to supply its place. The fact recorded by 
Santorini is a very strong one, that the origin of the 
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portio mollis was particularly large in a blind man, 
whose hearing was peculiarly acute. 

We have seen various communications between the 
nerves after escaping from the encep'halon, and the 
influence of these communications in exciting what 
have been styled sympathetic motions. Many others 
(see Sympathia,) cannot be explained by any known 
nervous connection, and physiologists have supposed 
with great reason that the nervous fibres communicate 
in the brain. We have seen that such communications 
are very extensive. 

The sensibility and importance of a part must not be 
estimated by its proportion of nerves. Those of the 
heart are few and small, and some parts of the body, 
particularly the more compact ones, are acutely sensible 
when inflamed, though very inconsiderable fibres have 
been traced to them. This has appeared so striking to 
some physiologists, that they have been inclined to 
believe a nervous aura, from neighbouring organs, 
could give sensibility. Siich is the opinion of Reil, but 
a highly improbable one. Many animals, as leeches, 
were said to be destitute of a nervous system, till they 
had been more accurately examined, and some parts of 
the body equally so, till the small nervous branches 
had been more minutely investigated. It is not at 
present asserted that the generation of mosses is equivo- 
cal, because the fructification of some kinds has not 
been indusputably demonstrated. We may be allo\ved 
in this place to sum up very shortly the whole doctrine 
which we have endeavoured to establish on this subject; 
though it will lead to some repetition, we are now by 
the additional steps enabled to give a complete view of 
the whole. 

The primordial germ exists seemingly in the female. 
It is animated by the male, who certainly influences the 
form, the habits, the temperaments, and constitutional 
diseases. This germ contains in embryo the fibrous 
parts of the body only, convoluted into a form so 
minute as to escape for a time the assisted sight, and 
of this fibrous germ the principal part is the brain and 
nervous system, the carina of Malphigi. This ani- 
mated nervous system gives vigour and activity to the 
other fibrous portions, the muscles, which soom impel 
a fluid, received from the maternal part of the uterus, 
and gradually evolve the rest of the body in succession. 
While the nervous power animates the arteries, it 
receives from them in turn a greater degree of vigour 
and activity. Inorganic matter is gradually added be- 
tween the fibres, which is either loose in a cellular 
substance, or compacted with the fibres into mem- 
branes. Thus the body by degress acquires a bulk. 
Its shape and form depend on that of the original 
fibrous, or more strictly the nervous, germ ; for the 
body cannot expand beyond the point to which the 
convoluted nerves are able to extend, without death en- 
suing. That they will occasionally admit of a some- 
what greater extent we see from painful tumours, 
which are supplied with arteries at times apparently of 
recent formation. If there is a power in the constitu- 
tion to form new arteries, probably it is limited to the 
power of extension in the nerves. If it was unlimited, 
deformities and irregularity of figure would destroy the 
peculiar dignity of the human frame, and we should be 
justified in attributing all to chance. 
C 
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Man thus slowly expands, and suffbssive organs of 
peculiar structure, destined for their varied functions, 
arc gradually evolved. The arteries, however, after a 
certain period begin to lose their energy ; the blood is 
accumufatcd in the veins, the smaller vessels are obliter- 
ated, sensibility and irritability proportionally decrease, 
till the animation of the brain can be no longer sup- 
ported, or some important vital function be discharged. 
The whole machiiie is then no longer in action, and the 
affinities of unanimated matter reduce it again to earth, 
to oil, to salts, and air ! ! 

See Winslow's Anatomy ; Monro's Dissertation on 
the Nerves, annexed to his Osteology ; Slcno, Vieus- 
sens, Willis, Ridley, Leuwenhoeck, and Ruysch ; 
Whytt on the Sympathy of the Nerves and Nervous 
Disorders; Kirkland's Dissertation on the Brain and 
Nerves, and on the Sympathy of the Nerves; Monro's 
Observations on the Nervous System ; Vicq. d'Azyr 
Anatomie du Cerveau ; Soemering de Cercbro et 
Nervis; Scarpa Tabulae Neurologicae. 

Ne'rvi va'gi, nervi sympathe'tici medii, nervi 
stoma'chici. See Par vagum. 

NERVI'NA, (from nervua, a nerve). See Neuro- 
tica. 

NERVOSA FE'BRIS; morbus cardiacus. Nerv- 
ous fever is the milder typhus of Cullen, and might 
perhaps with propriety have been referred to that 
head ; but it is also so nearly connected with those slow 
fevers which sometimes arise from a sedentary life, 
from internal olistruclions, and other causes, that it can, 
perhaps, be more advantageously considered in this 
place. 

Nervous fever, the typhus mitior of Dr. Cullcn, 
is defined, a contagious disease in which the heat is not 
much increased; the pulse small, weak, and generally 
frequent; the urine little changed; the functions of the 
sensorium much disturbed; and the strength greatly di- 
minished. In the early stages there is no particular 
symptom to distinguish it from nervous diseases with 
fever, except the constitution of the patient, the 
existence of an epidemic, or occasionally a marked 
attack. In general, nervous fever comes on slowly, 
with occasional chillness, so light as often to elude the 
attention and escape the recollection. It is, however, 
from the beginning attended with giddines, or a mist 
before the eyes by day, and a want of sleep by night. 
A great lassitude, frequent yawnings, with flying pains, 
increased greatly towards the evening, want of appetite 
rising even to loathing and nausea, sighing, oppression 
at the region of the stomach, with dyspnoea, in succes- 
sion come on. This gradual increase of symptoms, 
with the peculiar pale, sunk, countenance attending 
fever, will give the alarm, even when other nervous 
diseases with which the earlier symptoms have been 
confounded are present. The tongue continues for a 
lime with little change, but is occasionally rough and 
dry, and after a few days white, at last assuming a 
browner hue. The pulse are usually quick and small 
from the beginning, and perhaps Dr. Cullen has been 
too cautious in stating it only, as " for the most part" 
frequent. The skin is generally dry, though profuse, 
clammy, debilitating sweats come on about the third day, 
and the heat is at no time considerable. After about the' 
tenth day the weakness increases considerably ; the 
tremors become convulsive; with despondency and alien- 
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ation of mind, at first observable only in the night, but 
soon continuing with little intermission. It is, however, 
only the mild delirium of pathologists ; wandering ra- 
ther than phrensy. 

The disease is often protracted to the twenty-hrst 
day, and often to even a longer period. It seems seldom 
to have a regular crisis, but gradually proceeds to a 
fatal termination in debility and convulsions, or a 
gradual restoration to health, evinced by more natural 
sleep, a more favourable appearance of the look, the 
tongue more florid at the edges, the mind more col- 
lected, the nausea disappearing or changing to an appe- 
tite, often whimsical and unsteady, but still distant 
from the former loathing. 

We have stated sufficiently the distinction of nervous 
fever from nervous diseases with fever. If the chilliness 
is not observable, the look and the evening exacerbation 
will generally decide, for purely nervous diseases are 
easier towards night. Another distinction is not less 
striking. Though in nervous diseases the appetite 
is capricious, yet food of a proper quality, and in mo- 
derate quantities, is borne with ease and even advantage. 
In fever it always overloads. In the former, wine 
cheers ; in the latter, it heats and oppresses. Yet in 
the beginning of nervous fever, error is often un- 
avoidable. 

Nervous fever is seldom sporadic, and when epide- 
mic usually proceeds from the common causes of 
epidemic fevers, viz. miasmata; nor is there any doubt 
of its being occasionally contagious. The form of this 
fever arises probably from the constitutions it affects, 
viz. the languid, the studious, and the sedentary. What 
in a crowded jail, in a camp, or in a besieged town, 
would be typhus petechialis, in a city w^here the air is 
free but the constitution debilitated, is probably typhus 
mitior or nervous fever. The disease is not, however, 
essentially different, and every cause of weakness pre- 
disposes to it. 

The cause of fever we have endeavoured to show is 
debility, perhaps more strictly a debility of the senso- 
rial power, attended with irregular action of the whole 
muscular system, and its consequences internal conges- 
tion, particularly, for the reasons stated, in the liver and 
the brain. We should not have repeated this opinion 
were it not to show how nearly it approaches to that of 
Dr. Clutterbuck, which in the moment of writing has 
reached us. He supposes fever a local disease, and 
to consist in inflammation of the brain, which from its 
connection with the whole system, induces the various 
disorders in the vital, the animal, and the natural 
tunctions. We mean not to urge, in contradiction 
to his fair and well drawn inductions, that the inter- 
costal system is distinct from • the cerebral, and not 
likely to be affected by it, for this at present is untried 
ground, but to remark, that in his argument he seems 
not to have attended to the distinction between active 
mflammation and congestion. He distinctly proves the 
atter, but not the former. The best practitioners at 
his time will not admit of any practical distinction be- 
tween membranous or parenchematous inflammations, 
but no doubt can arise respecting the greater or less de- 
gree of inflammatory action. If this object had been 
in our view, we could not have pursued the distinc- 
tion more closely than we have done in the article in- 
flammation, q. V. and in the various narts of 
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work where we have pointed out the effects of conges- 
tion as distinct from inflammation. The real difference 
arises first from age, where the congestion is chiefly 
venous ; secondly, from the degree of the vis a tergo, 
excited by the obstruction. In the brain the limits in 
the first case, are the apoplexies in advanced life, and 
those cases which Hoffman calls h<emorrhagi£ cerebri; 
in the second, the languid inflammation from Concus- 
sion, q. V. and the active ones which produce phre- 
nitis. To come nearer the present point, the state of 
the brain in violent delirium from inflammatory fever, 
and in the mild delirium of the nervous, seems to be 
equally at the extremes of the beam ; and though the 
former approaches phrenitis, the latter is far distant from 
it. With these distinctions we fully agree with Dr. 
Clutterbuck in his ideas of the state of the brain dur- 
ing fever; nor do we wish for more able supports of our 
opinion than the facts which he has so industriously 
collected, or so ingeniously applied. 

There is, however, yet another view which we have 
taken of the subject, and which we think requires equal 
attention, viz. the state of the epigastric region, and 
particularly of the liver. This seems, in the treatment 
of every fever, to require a very particular attention, 
nor will the arguments which show the influence of the 
brain on the digestive organs, explain the fulness, the 
tension of the region of the liver, or explain the neces- 
sity or the good effects of laxatives. In the disease 
before us, the epigastric region is generally tense; and 
stools are easily borne. The affection of the head is 
the delirium mite only of pathologists. In fact, the 
debility is so great that the alteration in the balance 
of the circulation is less obvious, and the practice has 
been generally feeble and inefficacious ; or mistaken 
and ill-directed. 

We might refer, in general, to the observations on the 
remedies of fever (see febris); but some modifications 
are necessary. Even when bleeding was considered as 
indispensable, the lancet was dreaded, or employed in 
this disease with a timid caution. Practitioners have 
since found it injurious, and even fatal; nor is there 
any period when it appears truly indicated. Emetics 
are useful in the beginning, but the active exertions 
of vomiting prevent their frequent repetition, as they 
seem to exhaust the strength and diminish the excita- 
bility: nauseating doses of antimonials exhaust it still 
more, and are highly injurious. Purgatives seem also 
to have been forbidden, as lowering the strength and 
lessening the vital powers ; yet, at a time when in more 
active fevers clysters were chiefly trusted, and we were 
told, with the most frigid caution, that if stools were 
necessary, they must be procured by their means only, 
we shall not be surprised to find that in cases of such 
great debility the increase of the alvine discharge was 
dreaded. Nervous ejiidemics are, however, peculiarly 
rare, nor have we had an opportunity of bringing the 
use of purgatives to the test. In the last we saw they 
appeared injurious; but in the sporadic cases of this 
nature we have found them rather beneficial: but in 
such the practitioner must be " with caution bold." 

The Peruvian bark would appear to be strongly 
indicated, and it has had powerful recommendations. 
Yet the period at which these recommeixlations ap- 
peared give us some room for doubt. It was when 
fevers of the continued kind were supposed to consist 



of repeated paroxysms, and to be as easily checked by 
this remedy as intermittents. Practitioners too often 
see what they wish, and medicines always appear to 
answer a preconceived opinion. 

The management, in which all seem to agree, is to 
check colliquative sweats., which often arise, by free cold 
air and cold drinks; to give wine with caution, accord- 
ing to the state of debility, and ofiiates, with or without 
stimulants, which alone seem to act as cordials. Yet 
to these we would add blisters, which are certainly 
necessary to lessen the accumulation in the brain, and 
laxatives at least to such an extent as will prevent or 
lessen the infarctions of the liver, which are inseparable 
from every fever which we have seen. The power of 
the laxative should be adapted to the patient's strength; 
but his feelings and his pulse, after every evacuation, 
should be carefully examined, for from thence we 
should draw our indications for their repetition. Wo 
strongly suspect that the bark would have been found 
a more useful medicine had laxatives been properly 
premised; but in the use of this remedy practitioners 
have been peculiarly timid. 

Camphor is a medicine which has been spoken 
of differently, according, perhaps, to the nature of the 
epidemic, or the prejudice of the practitioner. In ge- 
neral, it promises to be effectual ; and the ether, which 
seems never to have had a fair trial, is a remedy of 
equal, apparent, value. While the colliquative sweats 
have been often a troublesome symptom, pi'actitioners 
have greatly feared the semicupium or warm fomenta- 
tions; yet, in a low temperature, when the sweats do 
not come on, they may be useful. They should never 
be higher than 96° nor below 92°. The cold affusion 
has not been tried, though sponging the body with cold 
water, or water and vinegar, was no uncommon remedy 
amung the ancients. The heat of the body is, however, 
so inconsiderable, that sponging only can be admitted, 
and this should be employed with caution. 

When convulsions come on, either camphor, castor, 
or opium, are necessary ; and these in combination 
are often highly useful. In this state also, mosch 
and the fetid gums have been employed with consider- 
able advantage. Whatever be the inconveniences 
of the bark during the fever, it greatly assists the 
recovery of the strength during convalescence. The 
debility is often considerable, nor have we seen any 
fever where the mind is reduced to more infantine 
weakness. 

Nervosi morbi, the neurodes of Dr. Cullen may 
seem to require some particular notice. These, how- 
ever, occur under their respective heads; but a term so 
generally employed may be sought for in a dictionary, 
and we shall endeavour, on the foundation of our 
nervous pathology, to give some general and more dis- 
tinct views than may be found in former authors, in the 
most concise, comprehensive, form. 

The two great divisions of the morbid states of 
the nervous system are increased or diminished sen- 
sibility, connected with increased mobility and tor- 
por in the moving fibres, with tenderness or firmness 
in the simple solid. The deranged state of the ner- 
vous system is chiefly considered in the article Mania, 
q. V. 

Nervous diseases, in the common meaning of the 
term, chiefly consist in the former state, in which, to 
C2 
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nrcvem prolixity, wc shall constantly include its con- 
ncciions. This constitutes the hysteric conslituiion, 
and indeed, in imagination, " all the evils flesh is heir 
to '• In hysltria, wc considered that marked dctinitc 
affection, dislinj^uished by its appropriate symptoms ; 
but tlicre are many complaints depcnchng on excess ot 
excitement, sometimes within the limits of health, 
though occasionally stepping Inyond the first boundaries 



.ft to the pity, often to the ridicule, of^^ 
houeh no! diseased, they nearly approach disca 



'f '"ZIT^, ;hev';;^H?approach disea^; \nd 
I!;:!; rLnedre'ale those .vlirblunt too greatsen- 
sibility, and those >vhich restore 
circulation. 



the balance of the 



An equable warmth is ne- 



To begin »i-h the lauer.^^-^-.^^,^^ by rubefacients, 

_cnini? the lower extremities in a 

due .empo;Vu7;:uVehi.ihIy salutary. Exercise, bo wever. 



cessary, 
and by exer 




viations from their natural regularity. The circulation 
is usually rapid, butoficn greatly accelerated and irre- 
gular, not only in the synchronism of the action of the 
heart, but in the direction of the circulating fluids. 
Wc thus find, from the slightest excitement, the pulse 
unusually rapid; the heart fluttering with irregular 
beats; the face flushed, while the extremities are cold, 
or a sensation of cold water pouring down the back is 
felt. The respiration is equally irregular; the lungs are 
ineffectually expanded, and inspiration repeated, to re- 
Jicvc the anxiety thus occasioned. At times, the respira- 
tion and circulation cease, and a death like faintness, 
attended occasionally with convulsions, supervenes. 

These symptoms recur at irrfcgular intervals, and 
sometimes vanish spontaneously, leaving. the usual deli- 
cacy of infirm health, but no particular inconvenience. 
They are induced and carried off by causes equally 
slight, and leave the patient subject to the charge of 
caprice, fancy, or dissinuilatioii. Thus they are brought 
on by a sharp noise, a fetid odour, a disagreeable object, 
and carried off by similar means. To rouse the atten- 
tion, to keep it suspended by anxiety and expectation, 
in fact, to take the patient from herself, since the mor- 
bid affection is almost peculiar to females, furnishes the 
best plan for relief. To bring on misfortunes is not the 
province of the physician, but accidental ones raise her 
above herself. 

In the animal functions, the tendency to disease is no 
less conspicuous. The sensibility is extreme, and the 
" Miseries of Human Life," overcharged perhaps in the 
modern popular publication, are wholly the patient's 
own. The wind blows with too suffocating or too 
chilling a breeze ; the birds chirp with too shrill a 
sound ; the odour of new mown hay is offensive ; and 
the glaring sun blinds the too tender eye. As the In- 
dian is all face, the nervous patient feels in every organ 
as if that organ had no defence. 

The affections of the natural functions are mixed with 
those of the vital and animal. The muscles, in general, 
arc susceptible of sudden and violent contractions, no 
longer obedient to the will. These arise to hysteric, 
sometimes to epileptic, paroxysms. The appetite is ca- 
pricious, irregular, and occasionally depraved; the sto- 
mach often distended with flatulence, and disturbed 



a horse, arc therefore required, but, in each, the mind 
^r^'s on itself, and it maybe literally said, Poste.u:' 
Imsedet atra cura. No general rules can be there- 
fore laid down: the prudent physician will adapt us 
advice to the circumstances and the disposition ot his 
patient; but, in general, a journey, cheerful company, 
a change of scene and of engagements, will best suc- 
ceed. Thus do the fashionable watering places, the 
chalybeate springs, triumph. , , , r *u 

Another mode of keeping up the due balance ot the 
circulation is by the use of laxatives. The convulsive 
motions of the muscular organs take place m the sto- 
mach, and distention of this organ, followed by eructa- 
tions, are often a most distressing symptom. It is ne- 
cessary then to keep up the peristaltic motion of the 
bowels, which, while it contributes to carry down the 
flatulence, relieves the fulness of the vessels above. 
The medicines which succeed most effectually for this 
purpose are the stimulant cathartics, which increase the 
action, the peristaltic motion of the intestines, parti- 
cularly the aloes and the rhubarb, and the effects of 
these are greatly increased by uniting them with the 
fetid gums. 

Too great sensibility is blunted by various narcotics 
and carminatives. The complaints of the stomach are 
relieved by the fetid tinctures, by the warmer car- 
minatives, and by every stimulus. It is painful to be 
obliged to add, that what was first resorted to as a me- 
dicine is often continued from habit, and the ofiicinal 
tincture is exchanged for common spirits. Let there- 
fore every nervous female be cautious in this respect, 
for thousands have been thus incautiously enticed to 
their ruin — the ruin of their constitutions and of their - 
moral character. Let them recollect that aqua ammo- 
nise is less dangerous than brandy, and that infusions of 
pepper-mint, of rosemary, or the warmer aromatics of 
the east, though injurious in excess, are far less so than 
what are styled indirect stimulants, which lull rather 
than relieve pain, which intoxicate the senses, instead of 
removing thedisease. In such cases, for this purpose, 
opium is often an useful remedy, but it should be con- 
fined to medical exhibition. 



In excess it acts only as a 
dram, and we fear, like spirit of lavender, is often used 
with borborygmi; the bowels unequal in their exer- as such, under the name of medicine; many a patient 
tions; the kidneys occasionally yielding to the impulse '■^ pretcxit nomine culfiam." 

of the blood, and secreting a serous fluid with little Other narcotics are the henbane, the cicuta, perhaps 
change, sometimes resisting the usual impulse, or obey- the bayberries, and the narcotic bitters. The two for- 



ing it, after some delay, when the urine is highly 
charged with its animal salts and oil. 

Nervous patients, in this way, suffer acutely with lit- 

, tic commisseration, and few attempts at relief. They 

are told that they must be their own physicians, and are 



mer have been recommended as not producing costive- 
ness, and the henbane seems particularly useful. The 
bayberries, though stimulant, unite the narcotic powers 
of the plant, and are often useful remedies. To restore 
the strength is rather to repress the mobility; and, in 
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this latter view, bitters appear chiefly useful. The nar- 
cotic ones are most effectual, and those which unite 
astringency often fail of producing the expected benefit. 
If the bark is ever useful, it is when combined with va- 
lerian. Acid in the stomach is corrected by lime water, 
by magnesia, often by the acid of vitriol, and some- 
times even by columba root; occasional spasms by the 
fetids and carminatives. The metallic preparations, 
particularly iron, often recommended, are two power- 
fully astringent ; and zinc, lately introduced in union 
Avith columba, often injurious. We have lately learnt 
from Dr. Bardsley that the oxide of bismuth is highly 
useful in these complaints, and that it calms the irrita- 
bility of the stomach more effectually than any other 
medicine. This medicine was originally recommended 
by Dr. Odier, and communicated to the public by Dr. 
Marcel. (See Bismuthum.) It is particularly adapted, 
however, to the increased irritability in consequence of 
a scirrhous pylorus; and perhaps before we arrive at 
the article scirrhus, we may be able to communicate 
the result of our own experience. Free air and large 
rooms are indispensable ; and sea bathing often gives 
tone without increasing the inflammatory tendency. To 
discharge accumulations of phlegm, emetics are occa- 
sionally necessary, but should not be too often repeated. 
What may be styled the moral treatment of such 
complaints requires a steady hand. While to ridicule 
fancies, not in the patient's power, is inhuman, to hu- 
mour them is an indulgent cruelty. Every imagined 
feeling is to them a reality, every whim a want. Rea- 
son is often unavailing, authority is harshness, and a 
cold indifference cruel insensibility. Their own reason 
is inadequate to the task of correcting their wanderings, 
for they are truly such, nor will they hearken to that of 
others. In general, a kind indulgence in trifles, and a 
steady firmness in opposing the wilder eccentricities, is 
useful; and to point out with an affectionate mildness 
the errors, and their apparently certain consequences, 
will often succeed. Much, however, must be left to the 
prudence and judgment of the attendant, which must be 
regulated by the patient's temper and habits. The at- 
tendant should, however, have the confidence of the pa- 
tient, which she should never forfeit by unnecessary 
harshness, or abuse by injurious indulgences. 

Nervous diseases of the opposite kind are, we have 
said, those of torpor. Less varied in their forms and 
symptoms, we need not so studiously distinguish the 
functions aflected, though we shall silently follow the 
same order. In these diseases, then, the circulation is 
slow, and sometimes sufficiently regular ; but the equi- 
librium is by no means properly balanced. The liver 
and the brain, as usual, when the fluids are not properly 
distributed to the surface, have a large share; and as 
the muscular fibres are with difficulty excited to action, 
congestions, in each, take place. In the brain these 
appear by all the marks of compression, languor, inac- 
tivity, and insensibility : in the liver, by costiveness, 
indigestion, and a dark yellow hue on the skin. " Thick 
coming fancies" disturb the mind ; the .sleep is inter- 
rupted, or a torpor resembling sleep, in all but its re- 
freshing power, succeeds. The appetite is inconsidera- 
ble, but sometimes voracious and indisqriminate, and 
the bowels generally torpid. It is the disease, as we have 
had occasion to remark, of the sedentary and the studi- 
ous, who arc found by the midnight lamp, and cheer or 



instruct the world at the expense of their health and 
constitutions; for the mind is often vivid, when the body 
is depressed. The divin.ae particula aurae will often 
appear then to burn with peculiar lustre; nor is this, 
when properly considered, an objection to our former 
opinions. 

The remedies of this state are exercise, blended with 
some interesting occupation ; an attention to the state 
of the bowels ; and, above all, every method of keeping 
up the balance of the circulation, particularly directing 
it to the extremities. In general, the conduct in cases 
of Melancholia, q. v. of which this is a less degree, 
will be proper. The tepid bath, for reasons which will 
be readily understood, is a valuable remedy. 

For nervous fever, see Huxham, Gilchrist in the 
Edinburgh Medical Essays, and Sydenham. 

For nervous diseases, Whytt, and the authors re- 
ferred to under the article Hysteria. 

NERVO'SUS, (from Tzer-yM*, a term in botany,) ap- 
plied to a leaf whose vessels extend in lines from the 
base to the top without meeting. Nosologically, an 
epithet annexed to fever, and other diseases, where the 
nerves are supposed to be chiefly, and often primarily, 
affected. See Nervosa febris and Nervosi morbx. 

NERVORUM RESOLUTIO'NES, (from resolx>o, 
to loosen^. See Comata. 

Nervo'rum tum'ores, are discovered by the pain 
being felt only in the direction of the nerve, particular- 
ly below. They may be extirpated without danger, 
but it is safer to divide the nerve than to run the risk 
of inflammation, unless it is large or highly important. 
See Home, in the Transactions for the Improvement of 
IVIedicine and Surgery. 

Nervo'rum vuln'era. Wounds of the nerves are 
often attended with very troublesome symptoms, and 
trismus or tetanus have been the consequence. The 
general opinion has decided, that if the nerve be wholly 
divided, the effect may be avoided or lessened, and 
with the remedies proper for these spasms, a division 
of the nerve is also necessary. In bleeding, the nerves, 
as we have shown, may be easily wounded ; and when 
it is seen which vein has been cut, the injured nerve is 
immediately known, and it may be readily traced by 
dissection, so as to divide it above the wound. Mr. 
Pott supposes, that, as the wound must be at the up- 
per or under angle of the orifice, it may be sufficient 
to enlarge it either above or below. In fact, however, 
the injury first produces inflammation, probably from 
the external air being admitted into the sheath of the 
nerves, and it will be therefore preferable to divide it 
above. Mr. Bell thinks a transverse incision above 
the original wound a sufficient security : but the dis- 
section and division of the nerve above is the preferable 
plan. See Trismus. 

NjE'STIS, (from vt, no??, and ea-Seo), to eat). See Je- 
junum. 

NEU'RI. See Nervi. 

NEUROCHONDRO'DES, (from vtvpov and x'^v^^'^, 
a cartilage). A hard round, cartilaginous ligament; 
sometimes a substance harder than a cartilage, and 
softer than a ligament. Castelli. 

NEUROLO'GIA, (from vcvpov and /eye?). Neu- 
rology. A description of the nerves. 

NEUROME'TORES, (from nvfov and f*^lf<^, ma- 
trix). See PsoiE. 
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•NKURO'SES, (from uvptr, a nerve). Nervous 
DisKASKS form the second class in Dr. Cullen's nosolo- 
gy, comprehending pretcmaUiral affections of sense or 
motion w ithout fever, as a primary disease ; and those 
which do not depend upon a topical affection of the or- 
gans, but upon a more general affection of the nervous 



fascinated the whole ^vorld. The Arab cultivates it in 
the burning desert; the Laplanders and Esqum.aux 
risk their lives to procure this delicious rcfresiiment ; 
the seamen endures every privation while he can obtain 
this luxury : and the financier collects from it a copious 
revenue. Ycl its fame has not been Avithout occasional 
diminution. It has been opposed by physicians, pro- 




to relieve the diseases or correct disorders of the nerv 
ous system. The obscurity which still attends the 
mode of the operation of medicines upon the nervous 
system might excuse this term; but it is too general, 
and the whole subject will continue in obscurity until 
more precision is attained. 

NKUROTO'MIA, (from uvpot and ti/^vu, to cut). 
An anatomical dissection of the nerves. 

NEUROTRO'TOS, from uvpcy and rilpurx^, to 
wound). A person who has received a wound of a 
nerve. 

NEU'TRALIS, (from neuter, ?ieii/ier). Neutral. 
Salts, formed of such proportions of acid and alkalies 
that neither predominates in the compound. They arc 
in general evacuant/t; i. e. cathartics, diaphoretics, and 
diuretics; refrigerants or anti-emetics. Those which 
arc formed of an acid and on carlh, or an acid and a 
metal, arc less strictly neutral, since they admit of very 
different portions of acid without materially altering 
their qualities. 

NHA'MBI BRASILIE'NSlBUS,Lin. Sp. PI. 1457? 
A plant in Br;isil, whose leaves, when chewed, taste 
like mustard or nasturtium, and, if rubbed on a bubo, 
presently remove it. See Raii Historia. 

NHA'MBU GUA'CU. See Catapvtia. 

NHA'NDU, /ii/ier cauJatum, a small shrub which 
grows in the woods in Brasii, and bears a species of 



lent. 



The leaves have a strong disagreeable smell, and a 
burning acrid taste, yielding their active parts both to 
water and to spirit, but most perfectly to the latter ; a 
very small proportion of its virtues, however, rise in dis- 
tillation from either ; but the watery extract is less pun- 
gent than the leaves, and the spirituous not greater. 
The American tobacco is stronger than that raised in 
England, and affords a more pungent extract, though 
in less quantity. This plant is evidently a narcotic, as 
is evinced by its botanical analogy, and effects. Small 
quantities snuffed up the nose have produced giddi- 
ness, stupor, and vomiting; and in a larger quantity 
there are instances of its being even a poison. But 
with these narcotic qualities it is said to stimulate, es- 
pecially in the stomach and intestines, so as readily, in 
no great doses, to prove emetic and purgative, occa- 
sioning extreme anxiety, vertigo, stupor, and disorders 
of the senses : in proper quantities, it is, however, an 
effectual purgative in clysters. See Hernia. 

This stimulus is, however imaginary, for we have 
learnt that every narcotic will produce irregular action; 
and the vertigo and faintness, which always attends, 
when it produces vomiting, show it to be exclusively 
narcotic, except in the nostrils and mouth. 

From its sedative power arises all the fascination of 



... r .. r J . , , • . • ^'^'^ P'^"^- ^^ S'ves that calm serenity always occa- 

katkins, lull of round blackish seeds, as large as those sioned by the abstraction of stimuli, and, like tea opi- 
of the poppy, and with a taste resembling that of pep- um, and the betle nut, composes the mind under the 
per. The plant is httle known, but it seems to be a greatest distress. It is necessary, however, to examine 

Its effects in all the varieties of its use. 

It certainly stimulates the nostrils, for it produces a 
pungent sensation and a discharge of mucus ; but, as 
we have remarked, stupor and vertigo, and, in those 
accustomed to it, a tranquillity and a pleasing delirium 
Its stimulus to the salivary glands is more doubtful, 
for the action of chewing will alone excite their action 
Yet it seems to produce the discharge more powerfully 

. ?.'!P::'.'ri"'?"!-f ■«°«-' ""'^f^ »».«- sections, '^c^ Z^Zs^L:^^^ ^l^^^^^^^^ 
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cubcb, and by later authors has been referred to the 
genus fii/iery with the trivial name of Cubeba, q. v. 
See Raii Historia. 

NI'CKEL. See Chemia. 

Nl'CON. See Helleborus. 

NICOTIA'NA, (from Nicot, the name of the man 
who first brought it to France). Petum; tabacum; 
hyoscyamus Peruvianus; fxicelt; nicotiana tabacum 
Lin. Sp. PI. 258 ; a plant with alternate leaves and mo- 



followcd by an oval capsule, which opening longitudi- 
nally, sheds numerous small seeds. It is an annual, 
sown in spring, and flowers in July. 

Nicotia'na America'na. American' or Virginian 
tobacco, hath large sharp pointed, pale, green short 
leaves, about two feet in length, joined immediately to 
the stalk without pedicles. First brought from the 
island of Tobago, about the year 1560, and from 



degree, and often copiously, swallowed. It then acts 
on the stomach, producing all the inconvenencies of a 
narcotic poison, acidity, flatulence, indigestion, de- 
praved appetite, &c. The same symptomt follow tak- 
ing snuff-, as a portion of the tooacco generally falls 
through the posterior fauces into the stomach. The 
advantages of each mode are nearly the same The 

called r.iar....; now cultivated inmanypaVtro^Eurone' mulatTons ?n ?h!?"'7^''^ 'n'^ P'°^""^ ^'^^i^^^'^ ^^^u- 

Sir Francis Drake first brought it into Eneland and ^n ^ i» the head, and all the diseases dependintc 

Sir Walter Raleigh rendered it fashionable MThev.^ T .-^'^ F^^"'^^ ^"^ Sialagoga. ^ ^ 

disputes with Nicot the honour of having introduced i ^.1^1*'"'"^' '*'" °'l°^ '^" ^°^^^^° ^^ separated, ren- 

into France. '"^ introduced it deed empyreumatic by the heat, and of course applied 

The history of tobacco is singular. The nrodnrtinn • • ^"'^ '""^^ ^" ^^'^ "^^^t active state. Mus- 

- -e .una, . . ... .sL. . ^^SZ -;- e7=fs "^^^^^^^^^^ 
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to the wisdom of the politician ; but it is now forbidden 
in the drawing room, as well as the dining parlour, and 
confined to the ale house. Like other forms of taking 
tobacco, smoking occasions a tranquillity, a freedom 
from care, a slight and harmless intoxication, increasing 
also the discharge of saliva. ' 

Smoking generally produces a considerable discharge 
of this fluid, and from it, as well as the warmth, has 
been occasionally useful in pains of the teeth, in rheu- 
matic affections of the head and jaws, and in asthmas 
both serous and spasmodic. It lessens, however, the 
appetite, blackens i.he teeth, and renders the whole per- 
son most offensive to those who possess the slightest 
delicacy of smell, or to whom a clean appearance is ac- 
ceptable. The advantages of tobacco, in each mode, may 
be attained by errhines, sialagogues and expectorants of 
less equivocal nature, and of more certain operation. 

If considered as a medicine it will be found a valu- 
able one, though its emetic power often defeats the 
benefits we expect from it. In the 'form of infusion 
and of smoke it is introduced into the rectum, and is 
often effectual as an enema, when every thing else has 
failed. Its smoke probably penetrates farther than any 
liquid, and is more useful on this account, as well 
as from the oil acting in its separate state. Its opera- 
tion is, however, generally attended with faintness, and 
therefore peculiarly useful in ileus and hernia, less so as 
a means of reviving those in asphyxy from drowning, 
or any other cause. Ascarides also, in the same form, 
it certainly kills. It is seldom employed as an ^etic, 
as its sickness is peculiarly distressing; yet, in nauseat- 
ing doses, we suspect, from its other qualities, that it 
may be equally effectual with, and less dangerous than, 
the digitalis, which stands very near it in the natural 
systems of the botanists. Its emetic power prevents it 
from acting as a laxative, except in clysters, and as a 
diuretic, except in the form of its alkali, after burning. 
The oil which remains adhering to the salts, adds to the 
diuretic power of the alkali, and it has been supposed 
useful in dropsies. In the days of its fashion we used 
it, but without such decided success as tempted us so 
continue it. Though boiling lessens this emetic pro- 
perty, it is not destroyed ; and, though it is nearly lost 
in the extract, there is much doubt whether its virtues 
are not diminished in the same proportion. This ex- 
tract and a syrup of tobacco appear in the foreign phar- 
macopoeias, which are said to have cured epilepsy and 
mania. Twenty-five grains of powdered tobacco di- 
luted with wine are said to have cured even quartans.. 
The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia has preserved a vinous 
tincture. 

The tobacco is in its purest state in the seg-ars, which 
are only the leaf when in perfection, rolled up for the 
purpose of smoking. When in rolls, it has undergone 
a slight change from fermentation, and is probably ren- 
dered more acrid by some additions. In the manu- 
facture of snuff numerous additions are probably made, 
which are kept secret. The varied acrimony of dif- 
ferent snuffs are in part owing to the leaf being in 
greater or less perfection, in part to its having under- 
gone some fermentation. The additions are common 
salt, for the purpose probably of increasing its weight, 
and it is said urine, to add to the pungency. 

Tobacco is sometimes used in lotions and unguents for 
cleansing foul ulcers, and destroying cutaneous insects. 



It is destructive to all insects, whether in the vegetabie 
or animal world ; on the skin, in the hair, or the intes- 
tines ; beat into a poultice with vinegar, and applied to 
the hypochondria, it is said to have discussed tumours. 
Bergius recommends a fomentation of it in paraphy- 
mosis. Cullen's Materia Medica. 

Nicotia'na mi'nor, hyoscyamua luteus ; firiafieia, 

YELLOW HENBANE, ENGLISH TOBACCO. JVicOtiana rU8- 

tica Lin. Sp. PI. 258. Its leaves are short, sharp, and 
set on pedicles. It resembles the American tobacco, 
but is weaker. See Raii Historia ; Lewis's Materia 
Medica; Neumann's Chemical Works; Edinburgh 
Medical Essays, vol. ii. art. 5. 

NI'DI CYNI'PIDIS. See Gall^. 
NI'DOR, (from nideo, to give a savour). The smell 
of burnt animal substances. Eructations, which re- 
semble in smell and taste rotten eggs, are called 
nidorous. 

NIGE'LLA, (from its black seed). J^igella sativa 
Lin. Sp. PI. 753, is a plant whose root is annual, leaves 
capillaceous, and flowers rosaceous. It was formerly 
used as an expectorant and a deobstruent, a diuretic 
and a carminative. The species employed were ?iigella 
damascena Lin. Sp. PI. 753. 

Nige'lla arve'nsis, melanthium ; nigella arvensis 
Lin. Sp. PI. 753. Wild fennel flower. 

Nige'lla noux'^x, git/i^ gi(j melas/iernum, from its 
black seed. Fennel flower. 

NIGELLA'STRUM, (from its resemblance). Pseu- 
domelanthium, lychiiis segetum major, g-et/tago, nigella 
officin lychnoides segetum, cockle, or corn campion, 
agrostemma rcelimsa Lin Sp. PI. 624. The seeds are 
said to be useful in flatulent disorders, but are never 
given. The plant grows amongst corn, and flowers in 
June and July. See Raii Historia. 

NIGRI'TIES OSSIUM, (from niger, black). See 
Caries. 

NIGRUM PIGME'NTUM. See Choroides. 
NI'GUS. The worms which burrow under the toes 
of the Indians, and which are destroyed by the oil from 
the shells of cashew nuts. 

NI'HIi. ALBUM, NI'HIL GRI'SEUM. See Al- 
bum Gr^ecum, and Pompholyx. 

NI'IR-NO'TSJIL. A kind of shrub in Malabar, 
the leaves of which, when eaten with rue, are said to 
cure the lues venerea ; but no such plant occurs in the 
systematic botanists. See Raii Historia. 

Ni'ir ponge'lion. a tree of Malabar, resembling 
the pear tree,- The seeds are used, with other ingre- 
dients, for making an antispasmodic liniment. See Raii 
Historia. 

NI'L. See Indicum, and Colinil. 
NI'NZIN. The slum ninsi of Linnaeus, Sp. PI. 36 1 , 
inferior but similar to the Gensing, q. v. 
NI'RLES. See Morbilli. 

NIRUA'LA. a large tree in Malabar, whose leaves 
externally applied are diuretic ; probably a species of 
phyllanthus. See Raii Historia. 

NI'TRAS. Nitrat, nitris, and nitrit. Salts 
formed by nitrous and nitric acid with different bases. 
NI'TRI PU'LVIS COMPO'SITUS. SeeDysuRiA. 
NI'TRO DE PI'LULiE. See Diacolocynthidos 

PiLULiE. 

NI'TRUM, or NATHAR; Hebrew terms. Nitre. 
Sal fietre, halinitrum, and salt petre ; a neutral salt. 
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' ' icd by the vegfctable fixed alkali with the nitrous 
It has a sharp though cooling taste, is soluble in 
1 times its weight of temperate, and an equal 
iitof boiling, water. The crystals are octagonal 
piibiiis, solid and not deliquescent, terminating in simi- 
lar p) raniids, sometimes dihedral. In a moderate heat 
it melts, andjAvhen heated to ignition, deflagrates on the 
contact of any inflammable substance, with a bright 
flame, and a considerable hissing noise ; leaving, after 
detonation, its fixed alkaline salt, the acid being de- 
composed in the process. Oxygen and nitrogen gas 
are produced, and the result is the nitrumjixum of the 
older chemists; in fact, the kali. 

The origin of the acid of nitre has not been long 
known. When animal and vegetable substances, mixed 
with absorbent earths, have been exposed to the air till 
they arc thoroughly decayed, they are found to contain 
;i small portion of nitre, or to give out a little nitre to 
water, on being supplied with the proper alkaline basis. 
On this foundation nitre is prepared in several parts of 
Europe; where they expose earth, wet with urine, or 
animal dung, with every kind of animal and vegetable 
substance, open to the air, but covered from rain : on 
the surface of these heaps a nitrous crust is found. The 
greatest quantities are brought to us from Persia and 
the East Indies, crude and of diff'erent colours; but 
the best is blackish, as it requires only solution and 
crystallization. When mixed with sea salt it is puri- 
fied as follows : 

1- litre a solution of nitre, evaporate, and set it to 
crystallize in ii cool place. The crystals will remain 
sufficiently pure, for the sea salt i cmaius dissolved after 
the greatest part of the nitre hath crystallized. 

Nitre, according to Mr. Kirwan, when dried at the 
temperature of 70°, consists of forty-four parts of nitric 
acid, fifty-one of kali, four and a half of water. It is 
decomposed by the sulphuric acid, by barytes, by the 
muriat and acetat of barytes, and the vitriolated salts. 
See Chemia, vol. i. p. 414. 

Nitre is in part decomposed in the sal prunellae, more 
completely in the sal polycrest ; but in each it acquires 
different portions of the vitriolic acid, from the sulphur 
with which it is deflagrated. In the former preparation 
one half, and in the latter an equal part, of sulphur is 
employed, which makes the sal polycrest wholly a 
vitriolated kali. 

The nitrous acid, formerly called Glauber's s/iirit of 
nitre, is made by adding to sixty ounces of nitre twen- 
ty-nine of a vitriolic acid. The mixtui'C is then dis- 
tilled. If two parts of nitre are added to one of oil of 
vitriol, the remaining alkaline basis of the nitre will 
be completely saturated with the acid, forming the 
vitriolated kali. If more nitre is used, part of it will 
remain blended with the vitriolated salt; if less, the re- 
siduum will not be neutral, but very acid. See Che- 
mia. 

The vitriolated nitre, ducis hohtatitie sal, sal de duo- 
bus; panacea du/ilicata; arcanum duplex; kali vitriola- 
:uni, IS usually made by decomposing the acid in the 
residuum, after the distillation of nitrous acid. It is the 
same with the sal polycrest. 

Thesimpleay«a/or//*oftheshopsismadebymixine 
nitre and green vitriol, not calcined, of each three 
pounds, with apound and a half of calcined green vitriol 
1 his mixture is distilled with astrong fire, while any red 



vapours arise. The product is a spirit of nitre, con- 
taining so much more water than Glauber's spirit, as the 
vitriol employed docs more than an equivalent quantity 
of the oil of vitriol, and is liable to an admixture with 
the vitriolic acid, some of which generally passes over. 
For this the college order nitrous acid and distilled wa- 
ter, a pound of each, to be mixed together, and call it 
acidum nitrosum dilutum. Ph. Lond. 1788. 

In the aquafortis duplex, the green vitriol is calcined, 
and in equal quantity with the nitre, but is used only in 
the arts. 

The nitro muriatic acid, called agua regia, sometimes 
aqua stygia, and by Van Helmont chrysulea, is made by- 
adding gradually to an ounce of crude sal ammoniac in 
powder four ounces of the spirit of nitre. They should 
be mixed in a large cucurbit, and stand in a sand heat 
until the salt is entirely dissolved. Or, the salt may be 
powdered and gradually added to spirit of a middle 
strength, between single aqua fortis and strong spirit of 
nitre. 

The acid obtained from common nitre contains some 
of the marine and vitriolic acids : the first is discovered 
and separated by dropping in a little solution of silver ; 
the latter by a solution of chalk, in the pure nitrous 
acid; the silver absorbing the marine acid, and the chalk 
the vitriolic, forming, with those acids, indissoluble 
compounds. The solutions may be slowly dropped in, 
until no more milkiness appears. If the spirit is re- 
quired pure, it must be re-distilled. 

The cubic nitre is a combination of the nitrous acid 
with soda, and is prepared according to the following 
pioctbs. Dissolve chalk or lime in purified aqua fortis, 
.nnd add the solution, by degrees, to a solution of natron 
vitriolatum in water, while each fresh addition produces 
any milkiness. A white powder will be precipitated, 
which must bo separated by a filtre, and the fluid set to 
crystallize. 

The nitrum Jlammans of the elder chemists is the ni- 
trated ammonia of the moderns. It is very pungent, 
and dissolves in rectified spirit of wine. 

Solutions of calcareous earths in the nitrous acid are 
bitterish and pungent, crystallize with difficulty, and 
are deliquescent. The nitrous acid dissolves zinc, iron, 
reK'of«n th'"''''-')'' "^^r^^'T, and silver, the mosl 
rodes thpf f ^"-^f' ''" imperfectly, and it only cor- 
readilv wl?pn"rr^'r^""°">'' '^^^^^ ^^e latter most 

a ifgil^fluid ''Xt:st::x t"" ""' '-'-'''' ^-^-- 

The nitrous acid agrees in its tonic power with the 
other mmeral acids, but from its oxygen beinTmore 
loosely connected with the other componem nfrtrnr 
from the acid being more easily borneZthe stomach 
t has lately been preferred to the vitriolic and Cine' 
in cutaneous complaints, and other cases where riarl; 
proportion of oxygen appears to be wanting (see MofnT 

able medicine in .Sl^L^.tr^tLV'/nd^^" 

"'ln'aS°rnV'' '''' ^" h.mohkh/oJs^";' v.^"' ^" 

in active inflammations of thp thr-^r,* 1 c 
m.re, held in .he „,ou,h, .mIo^I^ZT. Tu/t^Ted' 
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diuretic, but it has this property only in a slight degree; 
and when the dose is increased, it often produces a 
difficulty and pain in making water. The inconve- 
niences felt in the stomach from a large dose prevent 
it also from being used as a laxative. It seems to add 
to the virtues of camphor in removing pains in the 
head, and in the more violent fevers of the inflamma- 
tory kind ; and, thus united, they have been celebrated, 
perhaps with little reason, for curing ulcers of the legs. 
In large doses it occasions violent pains in the stomach, 
bloody urine and stools, convulsions, and death. Pure 
nitre in solution is not affected by nitrats of silver and 
barytes. It should seldom be given in larger doses 
than fifteen grains ; about ten grains is the most com- 
mon and most effectual. 

See Hoffman de Salium Medicorum, et de Praestan- 
tissima ^ilri Virtute ; Stahl de Usu Nitri Medico ; 
Neumann's Chemical Works; Lewis's Materia Me- 
dica. 

Ni'trum antiquo'rum. See Anatron. 
Ni'trum artificia'le Hoffma'ni is made of the 
spirit of sal ammoniac and spirit of nitre. It perfectly 
dissolves in rectified spirit of wine. 

Ni'trum calca'reum ve'rum, a solution of calca- 
reous earth in the nitrous acid. See also Acton. 
Ni'trum facti'tium and nati'vum. See Borax. 
Ni'trum stibia'tum, anodynum minerale the salts 
collected by washing the residuum after making the 
calx of antimony. They contain but little of the anti- 
mony. 

NIX. Snow, a name given to substances which re- 
semble snow in their colour and lightness. 
Nix fu'mans. See Calx. 
Nix antimoni'alis. See Antimonium. 
NOCTAMBULA'TIO, (from nox^ night, and a7n- 
iulo, to walk). See Somnambulo. 

NOCTUI'NI O'CULI, (from noctua, the owl). 
Grey eyes, like those of the owl. 

NOCTILU'CA TERRE'STRIS, {quia noctu luceat). 
See Cicindela. 

NODOSA, (from nodus). Knotted. In surgery an 
epithet for a suture, for various bandages, and for gout, 
as attended with knots in the joints, in consequence of 
calcareous depositions. See Arthritis. 

NO'DULUS, (from nodus). A knot tied on a rag, 
including some medicinal ingredient with which an in- 
fusion or decoction is intended to be impregnated, as 
well as a bag, in which such ingredients are included. 

NO'DUS, (from the Hebrew term anad, to tie). See 
Gumma. A protuberant joint in the stem of some 
plants, particularly in corn and grapes, in order to 
strengthen their^hoHow culms. 

NOE'LA TA'LI. The Indian barberry tree, 
with an orange leaf. It grows in Malabar ; its fruit 
resembles barberries in their taste and virtues. See 
Raii Historia. 

NO'LI ME TA'NGERE. Formix. Touch me not. 
In botany, the fiersicaria siliquosa, or the mimosa. In 
surgery, a species of ulcer, and a kind of wart on the 
eyelid, which appears blackish, and, if touched, morti- 
tifies. Sometimes it means a cancerous sore, exasper- 
ated by medicines, or a- species of scirrhua and herfies. 
See Herpes, Polypus narium. 

NO'MA, NO'ME, (from vfjttw, to eat away). A 
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phagedenic ulcer, sometimes a species of herpes. See 
Herpes. 

NOMENCLA'TURA. It was the opinion of a poet 
of the middle ages, Nomina si pereunt, fierit et cognitio 
rerum; and the history of science shows, in the strong- 
est light, that no impediment has so powerfully ar- 
rested its progress as a vague, imperfect, or a fanciful 
nomenclature. The list of synonyms has been thus 
unreasonably extended ; and the student, misled by a 
name, has often found it difficult to recover the proper 
track. As this subject has lately engaged the particu- 
lar attention of philosophers, a somewhat fuller account 
of their improvements, than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, may be required. 

The nomenclature of a science implies its peculiar 
and technical terms. These have been generally kept 
distinct from the language of common life, perhaps at 
first from a wish to preserve an air of mystery, and give 
to the author a fancied pre-eminence above the world in 
general. There are, however, better reasons. In me- 
dicine we thus avoid the indelicacy of common appel- 
lations, and, in general, we escape the varying caprices 
of fashion; quern penes arbitrium et jus et norma lo- 
quendi. Some authors have adopted arbitrary appella- 
tions, particularly Van Helmont and Paracelsus, as we 
have seen in various articles ; though it is not improbable 
that they had some fanciful allusion to the sources and 
action of the diseases and the remedies they designated. 
Later and more rational pharmaceutists have sometimes 
also adopted these arbitrary terms. Modern botanists, 
in their appellations of new genera, have equally em- 
ployed them in honour of different cultivators of their 
science, though probably without giving that perspicu- 
ous lustre to it which an opposite conduct might have 
afforded. How much superior, for instance, is the ge- 
neric term epilobium.) f>n AojSev <ov, a violet on a siliqua, 
to Linnaea, Thunbergia, and Commersonia. Minera- 
logists have in general preferred announcing the quality 
and appearance by an euphonous appellation ; and we 
hope to make some advances in the same way in the 
neglected doctrine of nosology. Such descriptive ap- 
pellations have been preferred by anatomists, though 
not always formed with the most accurate precision, 
and more lately in the improved nomenclature of the 
chemists. 

• The object of a scientific nomenclature is to convey 
in one word a sufficiently distinct idea of the body or 
organs, to preclude a repetition of the description when- 
ever it is mentioned. When, however, objects are nu- 
merous, and the discriminating points with difficulty 
seized, one word is not sufficient. This induces us, in 
botany, to adopt the first natural associations, styled 
genera, and the appellation of the genus must accom- 
pany that of the. species. In nosology it is generally less 
necessary ; in pharmacy it would be perhaps useless, as 
the form itself supplies the place of a genus, which in 
anatomy is understood from the part described. 

As nomenclature has received the last polish from 
philology, in the chemical department, we shall first 
notice the improvements in its language lately intro- 
duced. We there find, among' some absurdities, the 
descriptive language labour^ with no common care, 
and the numerous synonyms of former systems are only 
retained as keys to the works of the elder chemists. The 
D 
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genus is, in this case, preserved in the epithet. It is 
viiriolated kali, arsenical soda, sulphurated ammonia ; 
and though wc may dispute the propriety of some 
terms, as hydrogen or azot, they must be considered as 
constantly discriminating substances of distinct proper- 
tics. One great difficulty arises from some of these 
being indeclinable. There is a want of euphony in 
oxygen gas, which disgusts the nicer ear; and these 
harshnesses pervade every branch of pneumatic che- 
mistry. Another error in this part of the subject is a 
want of unifonnity : thus the azot generally implies a 
.substance in a gaseous form; but though we use the 
term azotic gas, oxygenated or nitrogenated gas are not 
allowable. Was chemistry more peculiarly our object, 
wc might point out other anomalies which require cor- 
rection. It is enough to notice those already adduced 
to lead chemists to a still farther reform. Dr. G. Pear- 
son has laboured successfully in this field, and to his 
atlenton we would willingly leave it. The subject can- 
not be in better hands. 

The improvements in the nomenclature of pharmacy 
have not kept pace with those of chemistry. The 
awkwardness arising from the indeclinable substances, 
kali and natron, miglit have been easily avoided by 
adopting the terms lixivia and trona; the former adopted 
in one of the older editions of the Edinburgh Dispen- 
satory, and the other by Dr. Black. Many errors in 
nomenclature might be noticed, of which a prominent 
one is the afjua, when applied to salts and earths in a 
liquid form. These are strictly solutions; and a distinc- 
tion is necessary between these and the distilled waters, 
which are properly aquae. The wines are also anomalies, 
which should have been avoided. They are properly in- 
fusions or solutions; but if a distinction was necessary, 
the old word elixir would have been applicable. Bota- 
nists employ single names as genera, and very generally 
a single epithet as a trivial distinction. These, as we 
have remarked, are sometimes descriptive, and the lat- 
ter generally such. vSingle words strike the mind at 
once, and convey the idea unimpaired. When such 
single words, therefore, are sanctioned by custom, and 
readily understood, science is, we think, injured by a 
change. Thus philonium, theriaca, cinnabar, and some 
other appellations which had become denizens in the 
language of pharmacy, might have been, like alcohol, 
ether, and some others, properly retained, or at least, if 
changed, might have received euphonous titles g-reco 
fontc parce detorta; nor is it easy to say why we should 
deny to the phaniiaceutists what has been so liberally 
granted to the botanists, the honour of giving an ap- 
pellation from a name. We might consequently have 
retamed the confectio Fracastorii and the pillulse Rufi, 
when the nature of these compositions are generally 
understood, without any injury to science. The Edin- 
burgh College, peculiarly eager and zealous in reform, 
have made their titles descriptions. We, in general, 
want only ihe vehicle and the proportions to supply the 
whole formul. from them; and we have sometimes not 
only the nature of the formula, but often the means of 
preparing It. Another redundance in their nomencla- 
ture IS, the introduci^on of the trivial, as well as the 
generic names of plant. In pharmacy, the pharma! 
ceutical term is only neces-^ry^ The botanical appel- 
lations are taught m other systems. The London 
College seems also to have refin.d too far, in adopting 



the genitive case of the substantive instead of the ad - 
jectivc, according to the sound principles of the new- 
chemical nomenclature, as tinctura scillae, instead oi 
tinctura scilliiica. It is, in fact, a tincture possessing: 
the nature and qualities of squills. Pharmacy is, how- 
ever, a science in which method has not been intro- 
duced; but its objects are so few that arrangement is 
less necessary. We may, however, make some attempt^i 
to give it a more regular form in that article. 

In anatomy the nomenclature is still very defective, 
and the synonyms, particularly of the muscles, conse- 
quently numerous. The terms superior and inferior, 
anterior and posterior, arc fixed with little precision, 
and their meaning varies in different systems. Mus- 
cles are named from their shape, from their action, 
or the occupations in which they are used. Were the 
whole of the nomenclature reformed, much of rrvinute 
and uninteresting description might be avoided. Vicq. 
d'Azyr made some unsuccessful attempts to attain 
greater accuracy. Chaussier's improvements were more 
judicious, and in osteology they merit great, though 
not unreserved, commendation. The same principle, 
however, viz. expressing by the terms the relations of 
proximity and connection, does not succeed so well in 
the myology; and the nomenclature of Chaussier, and 
his coadjutor Dumas, when applied to the muscles, 
exhibits an inelegant, unharmonious, combination of 
unpleasing sounds. The error is not in the .principle, 
but in the authors' pursuing it with too great rigour. 
If they had aimed at less exactness they would have 
succeeded better. 

Our couhtryman, Mr. Barclay, has attempted to re- 
form the anatomical nomenclature with more success ; 
and though the change cannot be rapidly made, we 
trust it will be gradually introduced. We at first in- 
tended to have employed it in the present work ; bijt 
language so singular to the student would have per- 
plexed, and might have misled him. 

The terms superior and inferior are generally used 
with relation to the different parts of the human body 
m an erect position. Their force is, however, lost in a 
reclined one, and neither is peculiarly applicable to the 
relative organs in other animals. In the trunk, there- 
fore, for these Mr. Barclay proposes the terms atlantal 
and aacral, from the two extremities of the spine- for 
anterior and posterior, which are subject to similar am- 
biguities, sternal and dorsal; for internal and external. 
derma and central; or, with respect to an organ, H^H- 
fiheralov central. \Vhen external and internal sign fy the 
side and middle of a surface, suppose a plane, st^yled me- 
swn, to pass along the middle of the neck, the mediasti- 
num^M linea alba, through the body parallel to the sur- 
face, then /ar.ra/ and mesial may be (he terms employed 
Instead of right and left, Mr. Barclay employs dStral 
and smrstral, as less equivocal in some parts^of comoa 
rative anatomy, or, when there is no occasion for d^s 
tinction, lateral will be sufficient. In the heart 

rre'^dtheT^and'Th ''''^ '"^ "^'^^ ^^ '''' - """S 
are neither, and the terms anterior and posterior 

though more correct, are not always applicable to com^ 

parative anatomy. Mr. Barclay's dktinetion in tSs 

case, perhaps less simple than the others is to term the 

vessels which convey the blood from the lungs to the 

whole body, VIZ. the pulmonary veins, the kft ^nuT 

auricle, and ventricle, with the aorta akd its bran"he 1 
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tiyslemic; those which carry it to the lungs, the /lul- 
e/wnic; and in marking their relative situation to the 
trunk, or to each other, the terms atlantal, sacraly &c. 
already mentioned, may be employed. 

The EXTREMITIES are tenned atlantal or sacral; 
the ends of the bones nearest or farthest from the trunk, 
firoximal and distal. In the atlantal extremities the 
two lateral parts are, with Winslow, styled radial and 
ulnar^ the two others a7iconal (from ancon^ the Greek 
word for olecranon) and thenallivora. thenar., the Greek 
appellation of the //a/k) ; but the peculiar term for the 
palm, in Mr. Barclay's system, is vola. The distin- 
guishing aspects of the sacral extremities will, by simi- 
lar reasoning, be iiroximal and distal; dermal and cen- 
tral; tibial and ^dular; fiofiliteal and rotular. Planta is 
the term for the sole on the popliteal side of the 
foot. 

The usual terms of superior and posterior, 8cc. when 
applied to the head, become very equivocal in those 
general discussions where the heads of animals, as well 
as men, are described. Mr. Barclay, therefore, pro- 
poses that the axis of the vertebral column should be, 
in imagination, prolonged till it meets some bone in the 
head or face. This bone he would call the atlantal; 
those opposite to them, at the basis of the skull, sacral. 
The \.Qvmsster7ial and c/orsa/, when applied to the head., 
are those parts in the same plane, or in planes parallel 
to the sternum and dorsum. Where these are parallel, 
the planes on the sternal side will always be sternal, 
an'd the contrary. In the human species the whole face 
and lateral sides of the head will be sternal ; in sheep 
and oxen the maxillary curves will be so only ; and in 
frogs and serpents the basis of the skull will be sternal, 
and the maxillary curves dorsal. 

With respect to the particular bones of the face, 
dermal, central, distral, sinistral, and mesial, are appli- 
cable ; but five new ones are required ; for the base and 
crown, the hind fore part of the cranium, and for the 
face. The two first are to be styled the basilar and co- 
rona/ aspects; the occiput, the mza/, from <v<«y, its Greek 
name. The opposite side to the inial, where the bones 
of the nose are united to the os frontis, he styles glabel- 
lar, from its Latin appellation glabella. The part of 
the face, ^at the greatest distance from the occiput 
(pinion), in a straight line, is styled the antinion. If lines 
are drawn through these aspects, or from the right and 
left, they will form the corono-basilar; the inio-glabel- 
lar, the inantilial, and the dejctro-sinistral diameters. 
The measure of these different diameters will show the 
varying proportions of the heads of different animals, 
of the same species, or of others in the lower scales. 
The facial angle and its variations we have already no- 
ticed. (See Craniologia.) These terms, by altering 
the termination, may be used adverbially so as to sig- 
nify a direction towards either aspect, and this termina- 
tion is in ad, instead of ab and ar; and by changing it 
to en, it may express connexion. Thus a radial artery 
or muscle may be either with a radial aspect, while a 
radien artery enters the radius itself. 

Such is the plan of Mr. Barclay, which, it may be 
observed, is in embryo only, neither co-extensive with 
what anatomy has demonstrated, nor with the great va- 
riety of animated nature in its different branches. Yet, 
in its present state, this nomenclature merits particular 
commendation ; and, if divested of some refinement, par- 



ticularly themesion, which should perhaps be rendered 
more simple and familiar, might with great advantage 
be adopted. We know nothing less easily compre- 
hended by the untutored mind than the doctrines of 
planes. 

The nomenclature of muscles he has only slightly 
noticed in his introduction. We have already remark- 
ed, that the fixed point is named the origin, and the 
muscle is ^^ inserted" into the bone to be moved. This, 
however, is at times with difficulty ascertained ; nor is 
the motion usually performed by a single, or by a few, 
muscles. Many concur in fixing the origin ; others in 
giving force and direction to the motion. Mr, Barclay 
proposes that the muscles should be classed from their 
origin and their insertion, and the name fixed from the 
most obvious distinction, neglecting the origin of the 
minuter bundles of fibres. Thus the sterno-humeral 
can mean nothing but the pectoralis major, which, in 
the nomenclature of Chaussier, is the sterno-costo- 
clavio-humeral. In the blood vessels he points out the 
necessity of an uniformity of language; for the appella- 
tions of arteries often differ, as the names of the organs 
to which they are distributed vary. This, of course, re- 
quires an uniformity in the appellations of the organs 
themselves. The same name is at present often em- 
ployed also to express two different relations, as the ar- 
tery which runs along the humerus, and that which 
enters it is equally called humeral. Branches of ar- 
teries, and often minute branches, are sometimes ho- 
noured with a name, while the trunk, from which they 
proceed is not distinguished by any. Such anomalies 
require a remedy; and we should be happy to find the 
language of anatoijiy freed from its great uncertainty 
and barbarous language. 

Nosology, yet in its infancy, has had the advantages 
of the attention of Linnaeus and Cullen, who have la- 
boured to render its language euphonous, without 
greatly departing from the received appellations. They 
had, indeed, before them the Greek terms, which they 
could easily reduce to the Latin orthography, and they 
wanted no more. Selection was alone necessary, and 
we find no proofs of defective taste. In generalizing the 
inferior groups, it has been sometimes necessary to 
employ terans in a new signification, in the nosological 
sketch offered in the present volume. We trust that 
they have been selected with sufficient care. 

See Barclay's New Anatomical Nomenclature; Chaus- 
sier's Tabular View of the Skeleton ; Pearson's Chemi- 
cal Nomenclature ; Dickson's Essay on Chemical No- 
menclature, with Kirwan's Observations; Linnsei Cri- 
tica Botanica ; Culleni Nosologia. 

NONA 'N A, (from nanus, the ninth). An erratic in- 
termittentj returning every ninth day. 

NON-NATURA'LIA. The non-naturals. A 
fanciful term given to functions or accidents not strictly 
belonging to man: as, air; aliment; exercise and rest; 
passions and affections of the mind ; wakefulness and 
sleep ; repletion and evacuation. 

See Dr. Fr. Clifton's Translation of Hippocrates on 
Air, Water, and Situation ; Wainwright on the Non- 
naturals; Sanctorius's Medical Statics; Keil's Animal 
Economy ; Mackenwe on Health. 

NO'NUS HUMERI MU'SCULUS PLACE'N- 
TINI. The ninth muscle of the shoulder. See Co- 

RACO-BRACHiEUS. 
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NORLANDlCiE BACCiE. The cooling subacid 
fruits of the rubus articus Lin. Sp. PI. 

NORTHAW, or NoRT hall water, i? of the purg- 
ing kind, and similar to that of Epsom, but not so strong 
or so nauseous. It contains a little calcareous earth, 
selenite, with a small proportion of sea salt, and is 
slightly purgative. 

NOSOCO'MIUM, NOSODO'CHIUM, (from »«9-e5, 
a disease, and m^uu, to take care of, or ^f;^*'? '" receive). 

An HOSPITAL. 

The institution of hospitals, coeval probably with the 
era of Justinian, was the first effort of Christian charity, 
taught by its great master, who commanded us to love 
one another, and that he was our neighbour who showed 
mercy. It is impossible to conceive a more pure phi- 
lanthropy than the institution of a receptacle where the 
only claim to admission is the immediate necessity of 
relief; where to want is the only requisite to demand a 
supply. Ancient philosophy offers nothing so exalted ; 
and even the benevolent host of Homer, who sat by the 
way side to assist travellers, ?r«»7f« yccp (piMatti, can 
scarcely exceed it. With regret, however, we learn, 
that the mortality of hospitals exceeds even the calcu- 
lation thai can be made from the state of the objects 
admitted. We allude not to the mortality nf the fiotel 
Dicu, which may literally be said to contain the victims 
of the Almighty, but to modern institutions, where, 
perhaps ancient regulations are still too strictly follow- 
ed. To consider the subject carefully, we shall first add 
somfc remarks on the construction of hospitals generally, 
and then apply them with those modifications which 
their parlicukir object may seem to suggest; nor will 
this attempt be thought presumptuous in one who has 
been physician in a large hospital for thirty-three 
years. 

Were a situation to be chosen for an hospital, it 
.•should be an elevated, dry spot, facing, as near as pos- 
sible, east and west, for the sake of alternate changes 
of air and warmth. The building, at least the wards, 
should be single, so as to admit of transverse ventila- 
tion, and the windows should be from the top to the 
bottom, open at either extremity, carefully secured, 
however, at the bottom, to prevent air from crevices. 
The length of the ward should not exceed thirty feet, 
and it should be rather more than half that breadth. 
The beds should be placed at right angles to the wall, 
and there should be a window between every second bed. 
If the door is at one end, and the fire place at the other, 
one fire will be sufficient : if in the middle, there should 
be two. In this way the ventilation will be complete. 
The windows may be opened on either side, in differ- 
ent degrees, according to the state of the wind or wea- 
ther, either above or below. The under windows should 
be opened for a short time every day, on either, or on 
both, sides, according to external circumstances; for 
carbonic acid gas is heavy. A ward, when opened, 
cannot always smell fresh and pure ; but it should not 
be offensive or close. If the beds are parallel and close 
to the sides, the floor cannot be ventilated ; if more nu- 
merous, the air cannot be admitted to each patient. 
We have not mentioned ventilators on the top ; for if 
the temperature be moderate'they teill be useless, and 
they cannot be applied to a ground floor. 

The privies should be at each extremity of the ward • 
but if that is impracticable there should be one in each^ 



and always separated from the ward by a short passage, 
in which there should be a ventilator or a wmdow. It 
possible, each should be a water closet ; but the dress- 
ings and the contents of the night boxes should be 
always immediately immersed under water. 

The separate apartments for particular complamts 
should not be small, but should never contain more 
than two beds on the opposite sides of the room, while 
the door and the window on the two other sides will 
contribute to the ventilation. The chimney, if one is 
necessary, may be in the angle. If required for patients 
who may be occasionally in violent pain, in convulsive 
paroxysms, and delirium, they should be separated from 
the ward by a short passage. For the sake of attend- 
ance, they must be contiguous. 

The offices containing the baths, the brew and bake 
houses, the elaboratory, 8cc. should be separated from 
the principal building, that they may not render it too 
warm ; and the apartments for hectic and asthmatic 
patients should be also separated. These may be in pa- 
villions, joined to the house by a colonade, which the 
architect may render ornamental, though this is of less 
importance. If any apartments al-e connected with the 
offices, it should be those adapted for chronic rheuma- 
tism, for syphilis, and for amenorrhsea. The colonade 
may furnish covered walks open to the north and south, 
and over these the apartments just mentioned may be 
situated. From this sketch it will be easy, we think, 
to construct an hospital, which will unite every advan- 
tage to be expected from such an institution. 

In the arrangement of the house every impurity 
should be immediately removed, and every noxious 
matter immediately immersed in water; and, after 
the dressing of the sores, the upper and lower windows 
should in turn be for a short time opened, while the 
patients are secured from their effects by their bed 
clothes. The linen should be changed, not from the 
regulations of time, but of circumstances, under the 
directions of a judicious apothecary. Air and cleanli- 
ness \yill make all aspersions with vinegar and all fu- 
migations useless, ^ 

Ointments afford an offensive smell ; for the axunge 
cannot be long preserved free from rancidity. It is, 
theretoic,. highly proper that those plasters only which 
are employed m peculiar circumstances should bespread 
m the ward; and Dr. Percival's advice of using mucil- 
age with neatsfoot oil, occasionally united with Gow- 
land s extract, instead of the common plasters, is judi- 
cious. If lintseed meal be used, even the oil will be 
unnecessary. 

The diet of hospitals is regulated by custom, which it 
IS heresy to attack ; nor is it indeed necessary to notice 
It particularly, since any occasional errors may be cor- 
rected by the physician. Perhaps, according to Dr 
Percival s advice, salep may be occasionally substituted 
for rice, and malt infusion for beer ; but his other obser- 
vations in this respect rest too strongly on a disputable 
foundation, experiments out of the body 

Iron bedsteads will neither retain infection nor hues • 
and their upper ends should be raised with a screw l[ 
would be always proper to have supplementary wards: 
for nothing should hinder each ward from being whitel 
washed, thoroughly cleaned, and the window frames 
If ""^^^On distemper every year. The beds also should 
be repeatedly ripped, and their contents aired. 
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See Percival's Thoughts on Hospitals, and the Me- 
moires de la Societe Royale de Medecine. 

NOSOLO'GIA, (from vac-es, a disease, and A«y«5, a 
discourse). Nosology. When the numerous advantages 
of arrangement were so conspicuous in the advance- 
ment of botany, it was soon extended to many other 
branches of natural knowledge ; and as the great end to 
be obtained from it was a ready and accurate distinction 
of species, it was soon suspected that it might be highly 
useful in sciences where discrimination was equally 
difficult and important. Yet, except in the arrange- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom, method has seldom 
been found singularly useful. In zoology it has con- 
nected animals of a nature very discordant, and living 
in elements essentially different : in mineralogy it has 
been obliged, till lately, to borrow assistance from the 
elaboratory; and in medicine it has connected the most 
trifling with the most important diseases, and maladies 
of a nature very dissimilar. Even in botany, where 
its utility is acknowledged, the endless disputes which 
have arisen respecting the principles of arrangement, 
have at last subsided in the establishment of an artifi- 
cial system, chiefly because it has been extended with 
the rapidly increasing bounds of our knowledge. Many 
of these difficulties, as well as their source, are easily 
understood. Systems are the work of our own minds; 
for nature advances by almost imperceptible shades ; 
and where we can point out the termination of one 
family, and the commencement of another, it is only 
confessing that the intermediate link is unknown : thus, 
when our knowledge advances, the advantages of our 
systems lessen, for our limits are lost. 

This disadvantage is felt eyen at the fii'st step of our- 
analysis of the objects of nature, namely, in our dis- 
crimination between the animalj vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom, and follows, with equal inconvenience, every 
subordinate distinction. It is felt less in artificial ar- 
rangements, and affords a strong argument in theiv fa- 
vour ; so as, in the opmion of many naturalists, even to 
counterbalance the advantages of a natural method. It 
is very inconvenient in mineralogy, where the compo- 
nent pai'ts and the obvious qualities often differ very 
strikingly. 

What, however, was so useful an assistant in botany, 
what was at least not injurious in zoology, and advan- 
tageous in the lower orders of animated nature, was 
tried with very unequal effect in mineralogy and dis- 
eases; but of mineralogy we have already spoken. The 
arrangement of diseases is still in a very imperfect state. 
To the inconveniences which attended the arrange- 
ment of minerals, some difficulties, apparently insur- 
mountable, were added. If the forms, the hues, and 
other properties of the mineral forbade us to expect 
uniformity, the infinitely more fleeting, the more mi- 
nutely varied forms of diseases seemingly mocked every 
attempt to bring them within the limits of a definition. 
If a foundation could be obtained, it was apparently by 
considering the disorder as connected with an internal 
change, which would then afford what might be styled 
an object, whose properties we might examine. This, 
however, increased the difficulty, for few would agree 
respecting this change; and the system must vary with 
the opinion, perhaps the fancy, of physicians respect- 
ing what we now call the immediate or proximate 



cause. To this must be added, that, in a strict systematic 
view, the error would not be less than in classing minerals 
from their component parts, in other words, their che- 
mical nature, as we have already observed. (See Causa 
and Morbus.) It was necessary then to consider each 
" disease as a concourse of symptoms, in general fixed, 
leading to an injured function, and to some permanent 
change in the system, whatever it might be. In this 
way the disease is the unknown algebraical quantity 
designated by a letter; but this letter, in the hands of 
the mathematician, may be managed as readily as a de- 
termined object. It may have powers and proportions 
ultimately depending on the value to be discovered; 
but, at the same time, independent of it. Thus we 
can speak of a fever, its degree, its changes, and cure, 
without attempting to examine in what it consists. We 
can distinguish an unknown change by symptoms, and 
can arrange it from these alone. The importance of 
distinction will be at once obvious, when we recollect 
the extensive disquisitions in which every practical au- 
thor engages under the head of diagnosis. Sydenham, 
certainly no friend to fanciful refinements, was seem- 
ingly the first author who suggested this method ; 
and Gaubius, who had seen the systems of Sauvages, 
of Linnaeus, and probably of Vogcl, hopes that an at- 
tempt so happily began will soon be perfected. Since 
the time of Dr. Cullen, we have witnessed few attempts 
of this kind ; and the neglect certainly has not arisen 
from the degree of perfection his arrangement has 
attained. 

Nosology is seldom mentioned, but to be ridiculed 
or despised. Some late authors who have pretended to 
oppose it, have, in their arguments, shown not only their 
ignorance, but the necessity of the study ; and those who 
have adopted systemsof arrangement, have demonstrat- 
ed that they have little attended to its principles. If 
nosology does not render the distinction of diseases 
easy and comparatively obvious; if, by bringing disor- 
ders of a similar nature together, it does not elucidate 
them as well as the method of treatment, it is useless, 
and will be deservedly neglected. We shall endeavour 
to show that each end may be readily obtained. 

The reasons which have impeded the advancement 
of nosology are numerous; but it is needless to examine 
them minutely : even Linnaeus, by whom method had 
been so much improved, has wholly lost sight of his 
own rules, when applied to the arrangement of dis- 
eases; and Dr. Cullen, who has formed a system, im- 
posing from its simplicity, elegance, and perspicuity, 
has erred in the threshold, by his first separation of 
general from local diseases. Yet no distinction appears 
more clear, more obvious, or on a more secure founda- 
tion : the difficulty is felt only in the application, and 
is soon perceived when we find the same disease some- 
times general, sometimes local, and varying, with al- 
most undistinguishable shades, from one to the other. 
To connect the feverish disorders into one class is 
equally judicious in appearance; but a similar objection 
recurs. The same disease is often attended with fe- 
ver, and is occasionally without it, and this in almost 
every degree. Even in the genus cynanche, which 
he laboured with no common care, and in which he 
thought himself peculiarly successful, he has erred 
against his own principles; and formed, as we have 
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seen, vide in vcrbo, an association wholly discordant, 
merely fi-om the vicinity of the parts affected. 

It is singular that even in botany Linnseus began 
iNith establishing classes and orders; Ray and Jiissieu in 
their more natural systcrs did the same, and perhaps it 
is unavoidable. The mind catches at the larger asso- 
ciations, and, captivated with their simplicity, or their 
theoretical connections, makes the subordinate parts 
bend to their powerful intluence. The error is probably 
unavoidable: the fault consists in continuing to wear 
the fetters, when their weight and inconvenience is felt. 
Dr. Cullcn, for instance, had an order of profluvia, 
which he placed in the class fiyrexia, and thus limited 
the genera, omitting the catarrhus vesicae, gonorrhoea, 
leucorrhois, and many similar diseases. When this in- 
convenience was felt, he should perhaps have rejected 
the class. If he retained it in order to have an associa- 
tion strictly natural, his system was defective ; for the 
nature of the other complaints was the same, the treat- 
ment in many respects similar. 

The great difficulty which has, however, been felt 
I)y every systematic author, is to ascertain what in- 
dividuals arc species, and what varieties. Even in 
botany, where the species are now clearly distinguished, 
it was once so difficult, that in the system of the accu- 
rate Tourncfort, one third of the species have been 
found varieties. In mineralogy the species are not yet 
clearly fixed ; and, for obvious reasons, many fluc- 
tuations in the arrangement must take place before 
these can be ascertained. This difficulty is peculiarly 
felt in nosology, and it will be advantageous to consider 
the subject more fully. 

Linnaeus has justly observed, that the species are, 
in number, equal to the individuals created. Yet this 
remark aftbrds little assistance to the systematic botanist 
If he finds a plant differing in bulk and size only, with 
the more essential parts in some degree imperfect, he 
will readily suppose it to be a variety, changed in con- 
sequence of a less genial climate. In any greater 
difficulty he sows the seed, and finds, by degrees, the 
variations less. Though the botanist has many other 
resources in ascertaining the distinction between spe- 
cies and varieties, yet these are the more important 
rnethods, and peculiarly applicable to the present sub- 
ject. Thus the erysipelas, which in the north assumes 
a phlegmonous appearance and nature, in a crowded 
metropolis must be treated with cordials and tonics. 
The remittent fever, which chiefly requires evacua- 
tions, with a moderate proportion of bark in temperate 
climates, soon proves fatal without a very different 
treatment within the tropics. The diseases are con- 
fessedly the same, and these are consequently varieties. 
The erysipelas and the remittent fever are therefore 
species. 

Again: the small pox is a disorder propagated by 
infection. The scminium may be consequently con- 
sidered as the seed of a plant. We know that the most 
distinct kind, in a bad constitution, and, by experiments 
probably not strictly justifiable, that the worst matter in 
a good one, will produce respectively a bad and good 
kind. Similar instances occur in the epidemic measles. 
These are cases analogous to the mode in which the 
botanist distinguishes species from varieties, and the 
variola and rubeola are consequently species. 
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If a botanist meets with a plant to him unknown, he 
at once supposes it a new species, or a variety of one 
formerly known. If it docs not agree with any known 
group of species, for these constitute a genus, q. v. he 
supposes it a new one, or at least the fixed point to 
■ which others may be referred. It is a common error to 
say that a naturalist has discovered a new genus ; for a 
genus is an association. If this be true, and we fear 
no contradiction, the real source of nosological error and 
difficulties is at once cut off, and we may proceed with 
the same steadiness and success which has crowned 
the labours of the botanist. The difference only is, that 
the sub-species or the varieties are of more importance 
than in other departments. 

The great advantage of nosology is distinction, and 
the discussions connected with arrangement are so 
many points of discrimination, which the proper order 
has suggested. If the place of a disease cannot be 
ascertained, it is evident that the symptoms have been 
inaccurately described. One circumstance is, however, 
still wanting; the accurate discriminate language of 
description so useful in botanical arrangement. We 
still want a delineatio morbi in imitation of the deline- 
atio plantae in Linnaeus. 

The first attempt at classification of diseases was 
made by Sauvages. It was published in a more 
abridged form in octavo, before that vast mass o( 
mledical erudition, his two quarto volumes, were com- 
pleted. It was first styled fiathologia^ and the name 
was changed to prevent its being confounded with a 
branch of the institutions of medicine. His first class 
was viTiA, slight cutaneous diseases, or such as require 
chirurgical assistance. The second, febris ; the 
tliird, PHLEGMASIA ; the fourth, spasmi ; the fifth, 
ANHELATioNES (difficult res^iiratiou) ; the sixth, de- 
bilitates ; the seventh, dolores ; the eighth, vesa- 
NiA ; the ninth, fluxus ; and the tenth, CACHExiiE, 
Linnaeus brought to this office all his comprehensive 
accuracy, with a quaintness of language which, when 
explained, is no longer unpleasing. The exanthe- 
MATici are eruptive; the critici, common fevers; 
and the phlogistici, fevers attended with inflamma- 
tion. The DOLORosi are painful diseases; mentales 
consist m the abolition of judgment ; the quietales 
ot motion; the motorii in involuntary motions- the 
suppRESsoRn in obstructions of the natural passages • 
and the evacuatorii in evacuations. The deformes 
are ^changes in the solids, and the vitia those of the 




HYPERASTHESEs (more acute or depraved sensations v' 
CACHEXIA, PARANoiiE (aberrations of mind); vitia 
superficial, and deformitates, more solid .deformt- 

Sagar, who published his nosology in 1776, has 
divided diseases into thirteen classed; vitia ; plagI 
(wounds); cachexia; dolores; fluxus; ;upprL 
siONEs; spasmi; anhelationes ; debilitates- IIH 
themata; phlegmasia; febres; and vesaS i Dr' 
Cullen's classes are few: pyrexia, neuroses ca 
CHExiA, and locales, ^ukoses, ca- 

The last general work on this subject is the nhiloso 
phical nosography of Pinel, differinglittle in itsSutS 
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from the common systems, but with too great refine- 
ment, and, we think, useless minuteness in the sub- 
divisions. The classes arc fevers, inflammations, ac- 
tive HAEMORRHAGES, NfeUROSES, LYMPHATIC DISEASES, 

with an indeterminate class. The existence of the 
last shows a want of those comprehensive views which 
every systematic author should possess; but as the 
work is not generally known, we shall pursue our ac- 
count of it in the more subordinate divisions. 

The first class of fevers contains six orders ; the 
angi-stenic (inflammatory); the 7neningo-gastric (bili- 
ous); the adeno-meningcal (pituitous, containing the 
hectic and intermittents); the arfynamic (putrid); the 
ataxic (malignant) ; and the adeno-nervous (the plague). 
We need scarcely observe, that in this arrangement fe- 
vers of the same type, of similar appearances, which 
are relieved by the same remedies, are scattered in dif- 
ferent orders, from the occurrence of an accidental 
symptom: the genera are consequently, in many in- 
stances, varieties only. The plague is perhaps properly 
a fever; but it should have been, arranged among the 
ataxic or adynamic diseases of our author. 

The inflammations are divided into five orders; 1. 
the inflammation of mucous membranes; 2. of diapha- 
nous ones; 3. of the cellular substance, the glands, 
or the parenchyma of the viscera; 4. of the muscles ; 
5. cutaneous inflammations, including the exanthemata. 

The active haemorrhages are those common to both 
sexes, and uterine haemorrhages. 

The nervous diseases contain four orders; 1. the ve- 
isanice, not febrile; 2. spasms; 3. local anomalies of the 
nervous functions ; and 4. comatous affections. 

The fifth class contain^ three orders; 1. cutaneous 
diseases; 2. diseases of the lymphatic glands, including 
phthisis, lues, and rachitis; 3. dropsies. 

The undetermined class contains xhc jaundice oi x\qw 
born chWAv&n: diabetes; worms; the bites of insects 
and serpents. 

We need not add any remarks on this arrangement. 
Its imperfections will be at once obvious, nor is it one 
of the least, that often the general, frequently the 
subordinate, divisions, rest on the uncertain foundation 
of a theory ; of theory, at least, not generally admitted 
in this country. 

Were we to proceed to the genera we should find 
them badly arranged, imperfectly distinguished, with 
numerous omissions. Indeed, for many diseases, the 
author's system has no place. 

A more limited system is that of Selle, whose Rudi- 
menta Pyretologiae Methodicae was the subject of his 
thesis, and re-published at Halle in 1770, under the 
title of the Methodi Febrium Naturalis Rudimenta, and 
afterwards in a more extensive form, under the first 
title, at Berlin in 1786. As it is highly commended, 
and often quoted, we shall give a somewhat more ex- 
tensive view of it than of the former systems. 

The first order of fevers is styled continentes, divided 
into two genera, the inflammatory continent, and the 
putrid. The second order contains the remittentes, di- 
vided into the gastric or bilious, the bilious inflamma- 
tory fever, the bilious putrid, and the pituitous fever. 
The last is sub-divided, as it is combined with «s, a wormy 
eolluvies,?, a metastasis of milk to the abdominal viscera, 
y, internal ulcer, ^, obstruction of the viscera. 



The third order is styled the atacta, y\z. the nervous 
and putrid fevers; and these are divided into the spo- 
radic, nervous fever; the epidemic from contagion; and 
the sloiv nervous fever. 

The fourth order is entitled intermittentes; and the 
genera are, the inflammatory, bilious, pituitous, nvormy^ 
and nervous intermittents. 

The active inflammations are included under the 
inflammatory continent fever; and to these are added, 
in separate sub-divisions, erysipelas and rheumatism. 
Under the same genus we find the complications of 
catarrh, dysentery, and exanthemata. Many of these 
are repeated under the putrid continent fever, and under 
the diff'erent genera of remittents, with little accuracy 
of distinction. 

Under the acute sporadic nervous fever we find as 
species, phrenitis, hydrophobia, and febris soporose; 
and, under the contagious nervous fever, the plague. 
which in its mildest form is placed as a variety of pu 
trid nervous fever. 

To the last edition Sellc has added natural classes 
of diseases. These are inflammatory, putrid, bi- 
lious, PITUITOUS, WORMY, MILKY, NERVOUS, PERIODICAL, 
OBSTRUCTIONS, GOUTY, RICKETY, SCROFULOUS, CAN- 
CEROUS, VENEREAL, SCABIOUS, SCORBUTIC, POISONOUS, 

and ORGANIC This is evidently only an outline, foi 
the genera are not filled in, and it will be obvious that 
they depend almost exclusively on causes, and are con- 
sequently theoretical. They approach nearly in the 
manner of their formation the natural orders of plants 
by Jussieu. 

These are the chief systems founded, or pretended 
to be founded, on symptoms; for the arrangement of 
Macbride into universal, local, sexual, and infantile 
diseases, scarcely merits our attention in this place. If 
we were to examine each system, it would appear 
that, except in those of Linnaeus and Cullen, there is 
no arrangement of classes, no traces of what in the 
article botany we have styled a methodus. The metho- 
dus of Linnaeus is somewhat fanciful, that of Dr. Cullen 
into universal and local diseases, as we have remarked, 
injurious. In all, the fundamental error appears of 
forming classes without having ascertained species; so 
that in reality the classes are orders, and the orders, in 
general, claim no higher rank than the first associations 
of species, genera. In general we may remark, that 
there are some associations so obvious, that they at 
once seize the attention of every nosologist, for no one 
thinks of separating.fevers or inflammations, and, except 
Dr. Cullen, the passive haemorrhages and profluvia from 
the active. Each slides into each other by such insen- 
sible shades, that we know not where the one begins 
and the other ends. 

Another error, which seems to pervade every system, 
consists in the definitions. The symptoms are seldom 
scientifically arranged so as to facilitate investigation. 
In botany, either the character of the sections, or the 
first part of the character, at once informs the student 
whether the plant belongs to that species or to one far 
below. The nosologists have collected their symptoms 
with little care, and in their anxiety to distinguish dis- 
eases have rendered their definitions almost complete 
descriptions. This is particularly the error of Vogcl 
and Sagar. To render their works also romplctf . thrv 
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have included the minutest deviations from the natural 
appearance, forgetting that it was an arrangement of 
diseases, the essence of which consists in injured func- 
tions. 

Reflecting on these natural groups, and having es- 
tablished in our minds the distinctions between varie- 
ties, species, and genera, it occurred to us whether dis- 
eases might n'^t be arranged in imitation of the natural 
orders of the botanists ; and having succeeded at least 
to our own satisfaction in this attempt, we laid the foun- 
dation of it in what may have appeared the dispropor- 
tioned or inapplicable inquiry into the foundation of na- 
tural methods in Botany, q. v. We shall therefore add 



a new, and what appears to us an improved classifica- 
tion of diseases on the same principles. 

The orders in this arrangement are twelve : Py- 
HEXiiE, Phlegmasi.*, Eruptiones, Profluvia, Sup- 

PRESSORII, SpASMI, AoYNAMIiE, PaRANOIjE, CaCHEXI.*, 

iNTUMESCENTiiE, EcTOPiiE, Plag^e. In this arrange- 
ment there is a concealed methodus, which, as it is not 
an object of importance, we need not explain farther 
than by adding, that feverish complaints, increased and 
diminished evacuations, increased, diminished, and ir- 
regular nervous excitement, diseased fluids, appearing 
either in increased or diminished bulk, the displace- 
ments and solutions of continuity, follow in order. 



Order I. PYREXIA. 



Gen 
Sp. 


as 
1 
2 


[. Intermittens 

Quotidiana. 
Tertiana. 




3 
4. 
5. 


Quartana. 

Erratica. 

Complicata. 


Genus II. Exacerbans. 
Sp. 1. Mitis. 

2. Maligna. 

« jiutumnalis. 
/9 Icterodea^ 
y jlathenica. 

3. Hectica. 


Genus 
Sp. 1. 

^ 2. 

3, 


III. CONTINUA. 

Synocha. 

Typhus. 

» Carcerum. 

/i JVeurodea. 

y Gaatrica. 

Synochus. 



^ Pericarditis. 

8. Gastritis. 

9. Enteritis. 

« Meaenterica. 
/3 Efiiploitis. 
y Peritonitis. 
^ Rheumatica. 

10. Nephritis. 

11. Cystitis. 

12. Hysteritis. 

13. Odontalgia. 

Genus II. Phlogosis. 
Sp. 1. Erythema. 

2. Phrenitica. 

3. Anginosa. 

4. Pneumonica. 

5. Puerperalis. 

Genus III. Catarrhus. 



Sp. 1. 



Order II. PHLEGMASIA. 



Genus 


I. Inflammatio. 


Sp 


1 


Phlegmon. 




2 


. Ophthalmia. 
« Kjiidemica. 
/3 Sfioradica. 
y Tarsi. 




3 


Phrenitis. 




4 


Cynanche. 

« Faucium. 
/3 Trachea. 
y Parotidea. 




5. 


Pneumonia. 

* Pleuritica. 
fi Perifineumonica 
y Diafihragmatica 
& Hepatica. 
t Rheumatica. 




6. 


Hepatitis. 




7. 


Carditis. 

* Mediastina. 



Coryza. 

» Contagiosa. 

/3 Senilis. 

y jirthritica. 

^ Trachealis. 

Dysenteria. 

ct £fiidemica. 

fi Sfioradica. 

Phthisis. 

Coeliaca. 

Leucorrhaea. 

Cystirrhaea. 

Gonorrhoea. 

Leucorrhois. 



Genus IV. Arthritis. 



Sp. 1. 



Rheumatismus. 
« Lumbago, 
/8 lachias. 
y Pleurodyne. 
Arthrodynia. 
Podagra. 
Hydrarthus. 
'« Coxarius. 
fi Genu. 



Genus V. Exostosis. 
Sp. 1. Periostea. 



Order III. ERUPTIONES. 

Genus I. Exanthema. 

§ I. Mfiidemicum. 

Sp. 1. Variola. 

« Conjluens. 
^ Crystallina. 

2. Vaccina. 

3. Rubeola. 

ec Maligna. 
^ Variolodes. 

4. Varicella. 

5. Milliaria. 

« Purfiura. 
fi ^Iba. 

6. Scarlatina. 

« Cynanchica. 

7. Erysipelas. 

8. Pestis. 

9. Pemphigus. 
10. Aphtha. 

« Maligna. 



§ II. Sfioradicum. 

1 1 . Urticaria. 

12. Strophulus-Infantum. 

13. Achor. 

Genus II. Efflorescentia. 
Sp. 1. Psora. 

2. Prurigo. 

« Pudendi. 
fi Senilis. 

3. Lichen. 

4. Petechia. 

5. Vibex. 

6. Phlyctena. 

7. Herpes. 

8. Tinea. 
9- Eczema. 



Order IV. PROFLUVIA. 
Genus I. H^morrhagia. 
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Sp. 1. Epistaxis. 

2. Stomacace. 

3. Haemoptysis. 

ee, Febrilia. 
j3 Aathenica. 

4. Hsematemesis. 

5. Melaena. 

6. Haemorrhois. 

7. Maenorrhagia. 

8. Haematuria. 

A Febrilis. 
/3 Senilis. 

9. Vicaria. 

u J^arium. 
/3 Pulmonum. 
y Ventriculi. 
J" Venarum Hamor- 
rhoidalium. 
t Vesica. 
I Gingivarum. 

Genus II. Apocenosis. 
Sp. 1- Vomitus. 

» Cholera. 

/3 Pyrosis. 

y Atonica. 

2. Diarrhcea. 

ct Lienteria. 
/3 Aquosa, 

3. -Diabetes. 

e*. Mellitus. 

/3 Mucilaginosus. 

4. Diuresis. 

cc Chronica. 
S/iasmodica. 

5. Ephidrosis. 

6. Plica. 

7. Epiphora. 

8. Ptyalismus. 

« Hydrargyratus. 
^ Paralyticus. 
y Mellitus. 

9. Exoneirosis. 

Order V. SUPPRESSORII. 

Genus I. Constrictoria. 
Sp. 1. Dysphagia. 

2. Obstipatio. 
u Pylori. 

/3 Intestinerum. 
y Recti. 

3. Polypus. 

cc JV'arium. 
jS Cordis, 
y Uteri. 

Genus II. Anhelatio. 
Sp. 1. Asthma. 

. (t S/iontaneum. 
^ Plethoricum. 
y Senile. 
2. Dyspncca. 
» Catarrhalis, 

VOL. II. 



/3 Terrea. 
y Aquosa. 
S' Organica. 
e Venenata. 



Genus III. Epichesis. 

§ I. Sanguinis. 

Sp. 1. Amenorrhaea. 

2. Dyslochia. 

3. Dyshaemorrhois. 

§ II. Excretorum. 

4. Icterus. 

a, Calculosa. 

/3 Biliosa. 

y Sfiasmodica. 

5. Ischuria. 

et Renalis. 
/3 Ureter tea. 
y Vesica lis. 
^ Urethralis. 

6. Dysuria. 
« Ardens. 

/3 Sfiasmodica. 
y Comfiressionis. 
S' Irritata. 

7. Sitis. 

8. Dyspermatismus. 
a Organicus. 

j3 S/iasmodicus. 

9. Agalaxis. . 

Order VI. SPASMI. 

Genus I. Tonos. 
Sp. 1. Trismus. 

ec Infantum. 
/3 Traumatica. 

2. Tetanus. 

u, opisthotonus, 
fiy Emfirosthotonus . 
y Catochus. 

3. Contractura. 

« Colli. 

/3 Artuum. ' 

4. Priapismus, 

5. Strabismus. 

Genus II. Clonos. 
Sp. 1. Epilepsia. 

« Cerebralis. 
/3 Symfiathica. 
y Irritata, 

2. Convulsio, 

<» Idiofiathica. 
/3 Irritata. 

3. Hysteria. 

« Asthenica. 
/S Irritata. 

4. Chorea. 

5. Raphania. 



6. Palpitatio. 

« Hysterica. 
/3 Irritata. 

7. Pertussis. 

8. Colica. 

« Stercoraria. 
j8 Venenata. 

9. Hydrophobia. 

10. Pandiculatio. 

11. Beriberia. 



Order VII. ADYNAMI^E. 

Genus I. Coma. - 
Sp. 1. Carus. 

M, Catale/isis. 
/3 Ecstasis. 

2. Apoplexia. 

« Sanguinea. 

/3 Serosa. 

y Hydrocefihalica. 

S' Asthenica. 

e Suffocata. 

^ Metastatica. 

3. Paralysis. 

« Hemifihlegia. 
P> Paraplegia. 
y Partialis. 
S' Venenata. 

4. Syncope. 

«6 Cardiaca. 
/3 Metastatica. 
y Occasionalis. 
S' An gene. 

Genus 11. Anepithymia. 
Sp. 1. Anorexia. 

2. Dyspepsia. 

et Idiofiathica. 
/3 Metastatica. 

3. Chlorosis. 

4. Amentia. 
5: Amaurosis. 

«6 Intermittens. 
j3 J^yctyalofiia. 

6. Agenesia. 

7. Atrophia. 

Order VIII. PARANOIC. 

Genus I. Morositas. 
Sp. 1. Bulimia. 

a. Helluonum. 

/3 Syncofialis. 

y Convalescentium. 

2. Pica. 

cc Chlorotica. 
^ Pregnantium. 
V Afrorum. 

3. Hypochondriasis. 

» JVostalgia. 
E 
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Genus II. Hallvcinatio. 
Sp. 1. Satyriasis. 

2. Nymphomania. 

3. Erotomania. 

Genus III. Vesania. 
Sp. 1. Melancholia. 

2. Mania. 

» Men talis. 
/3 Metastatica. 
y Venenata. 
Paraphrosyne. Auc- 
torum. 

3. Oneirodynia. 
« jictiva. 

/J Gravana. 

Order IX. CACHEXIiE. 
Genus I. Impetigo. 

Sp. 1. Scorbutus. 

2. Syphilis. 

3. Aurigo. 

4. Phaenigmus. 

5. Melasma. 

6. Rubigo. 

Genus II. Macula. 
Sp. 1. Echymosis. 
2. Petechia. 



Order X. INTUMESCENTI^-. 

Genus I. Tuber. 

§ I. Universi. 

Sp. 1. Polysaixia. 

§ II. Partium. 

2. Rachitis. 

3. Exostosis. 

4. Physconia. 

X Hefiatica. ' 
j3 Sfilenica. 
y Renalis. 
}' Uterina. 
e Visceralis. 
^ Mesenterica. 
1) Externa. 

§ III. Cutis. 

5. Elephantiasis. 

6. FrambcEsia. 

7. Pellagra. 

8. Lepra. 

9. Verruca. 
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10. 


Ganglion. 


§ IV 


, Glandium. 


11. 


Sarcoma. 




X Pterygium. 




/3 Hordeolum, 


12. 


Scrophula. 


13. 


Encystis. 




X Atheroma. 




/3 Steatoma. 




y Testudo. 




^ Meliceris. 


14. 


Scirrhus. 


15. 


Cancer. 


16. 


Parotis. 



Genus II. Phlegmatia. 
Sp. 1. Anasarca. 

X Ojif^ilata. 

/3 Exanthematica. 

y Anamia. 

i' JDolens. 

2. Hydrocephalus (ex- 

ternus). 

3. Hydrorachitis (Spina 

Bifida). 

4. Hydrothorax. 

5. Ascites. 

X Asthenica. 
jS Metastatica. 

6. Hydrometra. 

7. Hydrocele. 

8. Exomphalos. 

Genus III. Cystis. 
Sp. 1. Aneurisma. 

2. Varix. 

3. Mariscus. 

4. Staphyloma. 

5. Hydatis. 

6. Abscessus. 

Genus IV. Emphysema. 
Sp. 1. Pneumatosis. 
X Traumatica. 
/3 Venenata. 

2. Tympanites. 

X Intestinalis. 
fi Abdominalis. 

3, Phvsometra. 



Order XI. ECTOPIiE. 

Genus I. Hernia. 
Sp. 1. Enterocele. Intestini. 

2. Epiplocele. Omenti. 

3. Gastrocele. Ventriculi. 

4. Hepatocele. Hefiatis. 
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5. Splenocele. Li^nis- 
6 Hysterocele. Utert. 

7. Cystocele. Vesica. 

8. Encephalocele. Cere- 

bri. 

Genus II. Prolapsus. 

Sp. 1. Exophthalmia. Oculi. 

2. Blepharoptosis. Pal- 

fiebra. 

3. Hypostaphyle. Uvula. 
4*. Paraglossae. Lingua. 

5. Exania. Recti. 

6. Exocyste. Vesica. 

7. Hysteroptosis. Uteri, 

■vei Vagina. 

Genus III. Luxatio. 
Sp. 1. Calcis. 

2. Capitis. 

3. Carpi. 

4. Claviculae. 

5. Coccygis, 

6. Colli. 

7. Costarum. 

8. Digitorum. 

9. Femoris. 

10. Fibulae. 

11. Genu. 

12. Humeri. 

13. Malleoli. 

14. Manus. 

15. Maxillae. 

16. Metacarpi. 

17. Nasi Ossis. 

18. Olecrani. 

19. Patellae. 

20. Tali. 

21. Vertebrarum. 



Order XII. Plague. 



Genus I. Dialysis. 

Sp. 1. Vulnus. 

2. Ulcus. 

3. Punctura. 

4. Excoriatio. 

5. Ruptura. 

6. Sinus. 

7. Fistula. 

Genus II. Clasis. 
Sp. 1. Fractura. 

2. Fissura. 

3. Rhagas. 

4. Arthrocace. 

Genus III. Diastasis. 
Sp. 1. Symphysis Pubis. 
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Though from mature reflection we are convinced of 
the advantages of this plan, we have not ventured to 
disturb, through this work, the usual nomenclature, nor 
the received definitions. We have also, in general, 
avoided nosological disquisitions, as we wished to con- 
fine all our observations on these points to a single ar- 
ticle; and, consequently, if our ideas are rejected, we 
shall occasion no difficulty to the student, either by 
innovations of language or artangements. We shall, 
therefore, now proceed to the definitions, and shall 
close this article with some remarks in defence of the 
present system,' and the definitions now introduced. 

Order I. PYREXIA. Heat, after coldness and 
shivering ; debility ; mind unsteady ; 
tendons of the wrist tense ; pulse either 
preternaturally quick or weak. 

Genus I. Intermittens. "Fever," returning after 
various and generally regular intervals, 
having each paroxysm apparently ter- 
minated by sweating. 

Sp. 1. Quotidiana. Intermittent fever, returning 
after an interval of twenty-four hours. 

2. Tertiana. Returning after an interval of forty- 

eight hours. 

3. Quartana. After an interval of seventy-two 

hours. 

4. Erratica. After intervals generally uncertain, 

but always longer than seventy-two hours. 

5. Comfilicata. Irregularly returning paroxysms, 

from a complication of a tertian and a quar- 
tan, two tertians, or two quartans. 

Genus IL Exacerbans. " Fever," exacerbating 
and remitting, without ever disappear- 
ing ; remissions distinguished by 
sweating, or a cloud in the urine ; one 
paroxysm only occurring in twenty- 
four hours. 

Sp. 1. Mitis. " Exacerbating fever," without re- 
markable debility or putridity. 

2. Maligna. With great debility, often with pu- 

trefactive symptoms, rapid and usually fatal. 

3. Hectica. Exacerbations distinctly returning 

every evening, terminated very commonly 
by sweating. 

Genus III. Continua. " Fever," with remissions 

less evident, and seldom marked by 

critical discharges; having usually two 

exacerbations in twenty-four hours. 

Sp. 1. Synocha. " Continued fever," with great 

heat, frequent, strong and hard pulse, urine 

red ; mind but slightly affected. 

2. Tyfihus. " Continued fever," with pulse and 

heat, in the beginning moderate, and remis- 
sions unusually distinct; mind very un- 
steady; debility considerable; urine clear; 
in the advanced stages, putridity, tremors, 
and convulsions. 

3. Synochus. " Continued fever," commencing 

like synocha ; in its progress resembling 
typhus, though more mild, and often at- 
tended with bilious discharges. 



Order II. PHLEGMASI^E. Local fixed pains, with 
a laesion of the functions of the diseased 
organ, an. increased discharge from its 
vessels, usually attended with " fever." 
When external, the parts affected are 
floridly red, generally swollen ; the tu- 
mour often circumscribed, ending in 
effusion, suppuration, or gangrene. 

Genus I. Inflammatio. Local " phlegmasia" with 
fever, usually inflammatory. 

Sp. I. Phlegmon. "Local inflammation" on the 
surface, pain generally throbbing. 

2. Ofihthalmia. Inflammation in the eye, or its 

lids ; light painful, and the pain peculiarly 
acute. 
Var. « Efiidemica, Egyptian ophthalmy. 

/3 S/ioradica, accidental inflammation of 

the eye. 
y Tarsi, inflammation of the eye lids. 

3. Phrenitis. Pain of the head ; the pain from 

light and sound highly acute ; face flush- 
ed ; eyes red ; synocha, with watchfulness 
and delirium. 

4. Cynanche. Redness and pain of the fauces and 

throat ; swallowing painful and difficult, 
often impossible; swelling in the tonsils, 
and sometimes in the neck ; breathing oc- 
casionally difficult, and stridulous. 
Var. ot Faucium. Redness at the back part of 
the throat, conspicuous and consi- 
derable. 
/3 Trachea. Redness less conspicuous, 

breathing difficult and stridulous. 
^ Parotid a a. Tumours external, diffi- 
culty of swallowing slight, often al- 
ternating, with tumours of the testes ; 
in females of the mammae. 

5. Pneumonia. Pain in some parts of the chest ; 

cough, at fii'st day, afterwards attended with 
expectoration, often bloody. 
Var. » Pleura. Pulse full and hard ; pain vio- 
lent; synocha severe; often without 
expectoration. 

)* Pulmonum. Pulse less hard, and pain 
less pungent; dyspnoea acute; suf- 
focation on lying down; face pur- 
ple; sputum glutinous, green, and 
yellow; towards the solution white 
and equable. 

y Diafihragmatis . Pain at the lower 
ribs, extending to the back; breath- 
ing interrupted and painful; hic- 
cough, without expectoration. 

t Hefiatica. Pain extending downward 
toward the right side ; pulse less full 
and hard; sputum yellow. 

Z, Rheumatica. Pulse hard and strong, 
without cough ; side affected, exter- 
nally sore. 

6. Hefiatitis. Tension and often soreness in the 

right hypochondrium, extending occasion- 
ally to the right shoulder; expectoration 
generally yellow. 

7. Carditis. Pain under the sternum, sometimes 

E 2 
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punpjent; violent palpitation, with great 
anxiety; pulse small, and generally un- 
equal. 
Var. « Mediaatina. Pain more strictly con- 
fined to the middle of the sternum, 
with less palpitation and anxiety; 
without expectoration. 
/3 Pericarditis. Pain more acute ; pal- 
pitation violent. 

8. Gastritis. Pain with frequently a circum- 

scribed tumour, and soreness at the pit of 
the stomach; vomiting, even of the mildest 
fluids, incessant; pulse soft, weak, and 
sometimes fluttering. 

9. Enteritis. Violent colic, with soreness of the 

abdomen ; costiveness obstinate, often with 
vomiting, frequently with ischuria. 
Var. » Mesenterica. Pain deeply seated, with- 
out soreness of the abdomen; cos- 
tiveness and ischuria less violent. 
^ Efiifiloitis. Tumour more sensible ; 

seldom with ischuria. 
y Peritonitis . External soreness, and pain 
extreme, increased on raising the 
body; without constipation or relief 
from stools. 
J Rheumatica. Great external soreness 
and acute pain, chiefly felt at the 
lowest ribs, and the spine of the 
ileum. 

10. Mfihritis. Pain shooting from the loins into 

the thighs; micturition painful and fre- 
quent, with a retraction of either testicle, 
and a numbness of the thigh on the same 
side; often with vomiting. 

11. Cystitis. Inflammation, pain, and swelling 

of the hypogastrium ; micturition painful 
or obstructed ; frequently with tenesmus. 

12. Hysteritis. Swelling and pain of the hypo- 

gastrmm; micturition slightly affected; the 
OS tmcae sore and painful. 
18. Odontalgia. Pain of the teeth and jaws, ex- 
tending to the ear, and often to every part 
of the head on the side affected ; at first 
increased, afterwards relieved, by heat. 

Genus 11. Phlogosis. Inflammation; pain less vio- 
ent; tumour inconsiderable; redness 
less florid, irregular, extending; with 
debility, often with typhus; terminating 
generally and rapidly in gangrene. 
Sp. 1. Erythema. External "Phlogosis" of a pink 
colour, disappearing on pressure; pain 
burnmg; terminating generally in branny 
scales, often in phlyctenx or vesicles, at 
last in gangrene. 
Var, X Mitis. 

Pernio. From cold, generally in the 

hngers, toes, or heel. 
Combustio. From violent heat. 
,3 Maligna. 

"^wtTV ^ ^"'^ ^""P ^^^ted tumour 
with a burnmg heat, of a dark co- 
n PA . . ^o"""' '•fPidly hastening to gangrene 
2. Phrcmnca. Pain of the head iLonsidefable i 



face pale; restlessness, low delirium, witlt 
occasional fits of violence. 

3. Jnginosa. " Phlogosis" of the throat and 

fauces, frequently with ulcerations, deep 
and ragged at the edges ; severe typhus ; 
deliquium; often with erythema on the 
skin. 

4, Piieumonica. Symptoms of pneumonia, but 

with the face pale, the features sunk, and 
a pulse, though apparently strong, stopped 
by a slight pressure ; deliquium, particu- 
larly after discharges. 
3. Puerfieralis. Typhus, usually attacking on the 
third day after delivery; pain and soreness 
of the abdomen ; face pale; eyes sunk; a 
tensive pain in the forehead, with a retro- 
cession of the milk. 

Genus III. Catarrhus. Inflammation of the 
glands of the mucous membrane, 
with an increased discharge- of mu- 
■ cus, at first thin, acrid and discolour- 
ed, afterwards whiter and of a greater 
consistence. 

Sp. I, Cozyra. Catarrhal inflammation of the mem- 
brane of the nose, fauces, and bronchiae, 
with sneezing and coughing; occasionally 
epidemic and infectious. 
Var. « Contagiosa, with typhus,. and consider- 
able depression of strength. 
/3 Senilis, with fever slight and incon- 
siderable, but with great discharge of 
mucus, 
y ^rthritica. From gout repelled or ir- 
regular, with a copious discharge of 
an acrid, greenish, mucus. 
$■ Trachealis. Great difficulty of breath- 
ing, with a stridulous sound, ter- 
minating in suffocation from a con- 
creted effusion. 
2. Dysenteria. Violent colic, with tenesmus- 
very frequent stools, mucous and often 
bloody, rarely, except in the decline of the 
disease, feculem; often epidemic; gene- 
rally infectious. ^ 
Var. « Epidemica. With typhoid fever, great 
dejection of spirits, and ^ol ff 

^ Sfioradica^ With milder fever, and 
- r r ^^^^'^^bihty; not epidemic, 
o. C^haca. Cohc generally without fever ex 
cept after some continuance; without te' 
J.esmus; the discharges mucous iTh J- 

4. Phthisis. Cough, at first short and dry, after 

wards more violent, with a mucous'^knd at 
last a purulent, expectoration; g-eat de 
bihty and emaciation; fever exacerhL- 
in the evening, pulse unusually qukL"^ 

5. Cysurrh.a. A light, white, flocu eni dis 

charge accompanying the urino n^. r • ?' 
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making water; disappearing during men- 
struation. 

7. Gonorr/iaa. A discharge resembling that of 

leucorrhoea, from the penis or vagina, ge- 
nerally with inflammation at the orifice of 
the urethra, and pain in making water ; not 
disappearing during menstruation. 
Var. « Venerea. From venereal infection ; 
contagious. 
/3 Benigna. With little pain in making 
water ; not contagious. 

8. Leucorrhois. A whitish discharge from the anus, 

often with haemorrhoidal tumours, some- 
times periodical. 

Genus IV. Arthritis. Inflammation usually con- 
fined to the joints, occasionally ex- 
tending to the adjoining muscles ; ge- 
nerally with fever; often with hectica. 
Sp. I. Rheumatismus. " Articular inflammation," 
chiefly of the large joints, with pain; sy- 
nocha ; generally increased heat of the part ; 
not terminating in suppuration. 
Var. cc Lumbago. Rheumatic pain in the loins, 
not shooting down the thigh ; chiefly 
felt on motion. 
/3 Ischias. Pain in the hip joint; without 
peculiar debility, emaciation of the 
nates on the affected side, or elonga- 
tion of the limb. 
y Pleurodyne. Pneumonia rheumatica, 
q. v. 

2. Arthrodynia. " Articular inflammation," with 

little or no fever ; limb cold and rigid, without 
swelling. 

3. Podagra. Inflammation and pain, chiefly "of the 

smaller joints, preceded by anofexia, dyspep- 
sia, a dejection of spirits, or want of sleep ; 
returning after intervals, sometimes regular, 
and alternating with atonic, occasionally with 
inflammatory, affections of the head, stomach, 
or bowels. 

4. Hydrarthus. Deep-seated pain in the joints ; 

swelling slight, without discoloration, often 
ending in suppuration, sometimes with- 
in the capsular ligament ; attended with hec- 
tic. 
Var. » Psoadicus. Pain beginning in the back, 
increased by stooping, or extending 
either leg; the suppuration pointing 
in the groin, the thigh, or the back ; 
with hectic. 
Coxarius. Pain in the coxendix, at 
first slight and obtuse, afterwards 
acute ; nates of the side atfected 
extenuated, leg elongated, attended 
at last with hectic. 
y Genu. Hydrarthus affecting the knee, 
attended in the latter stages with 
acute pain and hectic fever ; in fa- 
vourable circumstances terminated 
by anchylosis. 

Cienus V. Exostosis. A swelling apparently of the 
bone, generally near the middle, painful, 



Sp. 



in the heat of the bed, and sore to the 
touch, generally from lues. 
1. Periostea. Chiefly confined to the periosteum. 



Order III. ERUPTIONES. Erythematous or 
phlegmonous eruptions on the sur- 
face, or the fauces, generally distinct ; 
the latter rising above the skin, circum- 
scribed, roundish ; generally containing 
a fluid, sometimes in the decline puru- 
lent. 

Genus I. Exanthema. Eruptions generally depend- 
ing on specific contagion, often epidemic, 
usually with fever. 

Sp. 1. Variola. Synocha, followed on the third day 
by the jeruption of small phlegmons, com- 
pleted on the fifth, suppurating, and forming 
crusts on the eighth, frequently leaving cuti- 
lar cicatrices or depressions 
Var. ec Conjluens. Phlegmons numerous and 
crowded, not rising in separate 
heads. 
p Crystallina. Phlegmons filled with a 
clear watery fluid, seldom or imper- 
fectly suppurating. 

2. Vaccina. Phlegmon only on the part affected, 

from inoculation or infection in consequence 
of milking diseased cows ; the phlegmon nearly 
round, with a dark brown depression in the 
middle ; fever usually inconsiderable. 

3. Rubeola. Catarrhus, with synocha ; cough 

harsh ; eyes inflamed and watery ; followed 
by red papulse, running together, scarcely 
rising above the skin ; terminating in branny 
scales. 

Var. « Maligna. Catarrhus with typhus ; the 
papulae dark, interspersed with dark 
coloured petechiae ; great oppression 
at the breast, without expectoration. 
/3 Variolodes. Papulae I'esembling phleg- 
mons, catarrhal symptoms absent or 
inconsiderable. 

4. Varicella. Pustules resembling the variolous, 

following a slight fever, after no definite pe- 
riod ; seldom suppurating, but disappearing 
in branny scales. 

5. Miliaria. Fever typhoid, with sighing, anxiety, 

and sweat of a sour smell ; followed by nu- 
merous distinct papulae, terminating in 
points. 

Var. « Purfiura. Apices of the papulae pur- 
ple ; with typhus. 
j3 Jlba. Apices of the papulae white, with 
slight synocha. 

6. Scarlatina. Fever, often at night with delirium ; 

on the fourth day a swelling, and a scarlet 
effusion on the face, with a similar effusion 
soon afterward on the breast, and in succes- 
sion on the body and legs ; the effusion often 
in large spots, frequently coalescing and ter- 
minating in branny scales. 
Var. « Cynanchica. Scarlatina, " with phlogo- 
sis anginosa." 
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7. Erynifielas. After a fever of three or four 
days, phlogosis in the face, occasionally in 
other parts, accompanied, more often suc- 
ceeded, by delirium ; terminating in branny 
scales. 
Var. « Intermittens. Erysipelas irregularly re- 
turning at distant intervals, chronic, 
with little fever. 
■«. Pestia. Asthenic fever, with great internal heat, 
terminating in bubos of the groin or axilla, 
sometimes in anthrax. 

9. Pemfxhigua. Fever generally typhoid, terminat- 

ing in vesicles filled with thin ichor ; some- 
times with a lighter coloured serum. 

10. Afihtha. Fever followed after a few days by a 

swelling in the tongue, and a purplish colour 
on the fauces, terminating in white, frequent- 
ly distinct, sloughs on the fauces and palate ; 
frequently with diarrhoea and coeliaca, some- 
times with haemorrhage. 
Var. « Maligna. The sloughs of a darker co- 
lour, leaving, when abraded, a dark 
ragged ulcer. 
/3 S/ioradica. Seldom attacking numbers 
at the same time ; the eruption more 
slightly connected with fever. 
1 1. Urticaria, Exacerbating fever; eruptions after 
each attack, sometimes resembling the sting- 
ing of nettles, sometimes rising in small pa- 
pulae ; seldom suppurating, but terminating in 
dry scabs. 

12. Stro/ihulufi. After sickness and uneasiness in 

new born children, an eruption of red papulx, 
rising above the skin, frequently coalescing, 
though sometimes distinct, and filled with a 
serous fluid. 

13. Achor. Swellings in different parts of the 

body, resembling phlegmons, discharging 
sebaceous, sometimes puriform, matter, from 
minute foramina ; fever slight, often indis- 
tinct. 
Genus II. Efflorescentia. Eruptions not rising, or 
rising slightly above the skin, without fe- 
ver; not epidemic. 

Sp. 1. Psora. Pustules, at first white, afterwards 
filling with serum, degenerating into little red 
inflamed papulae, chiefly between the fingers ; 
itching, particularly when warm in bed; con- 
tagious. 

2. Prurigo. Itching in diff'erent parts, often without 

pustules, or with pustules not filling with se- 
rum ; terminating in branny scales. 

3. Lichen. An extensive eruption of papulae, gene- 

rally connected with internal disease, usually 
terminating in scurf; recurrent; not contagi- 
ous. 
Var. « Purpura chronica scorbutica Hoff'mani. 

4. Herfies. Efflorescence, consisting of clusters of 

small red pustules, itching with a burning 
heat, and terminating in a branny crust. 

5. Phlyctena. Vesicles pellucid, filled with a serous 

fluid, inflamed at the base ; painful when 
burst. 
5. Petechia. Spots not rising above the skin, re- 
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sembling the bites of fleas, at first red, after- 
wards of a cinnamon coiour, in succession 
brown and black, oiien with spontaneous hae- 
morrhage. 

7. Vibex. Marks on the skin in stripes, of a dark 
brown colour, often mixed with petechiae. 

8. Tinea. Ulcers in the hairy scalp, pouring out a 
fluid concreting into a white friable crust; 
generally rounded in its figure. 

9. Eczema. Small vesicles with considerable itch- 
ing ; vesicles scarcely distinguishable from 
papulae, with often an erysipelatous swelling; 
from the use of mercury. 

Order IV. PROFLUVIA. A flow of blood, or of 
secreted fluids, from their respective 
vessels or ducts ; often with fever. 

Genus I. HiEMORRHAGiA. A discharge of blood. 

Sp. 1. Efiistaxis. "Haemorrhage" from the nose, 
preceded by headach, and often a burning 
heat in the nose. 

2. Stomacace. Blood oozing from the gums, without 
fever. 

3. Hamofitysis. Blood thrown up by coughing, 
preceded by flushed cheeks, dyspnoea, a 
sense of weight in the head and breast. 

4. Hamatemesis. Blood thrown up by vomiting, 
preceded by sickness and faintness ; seldom 
coagulated, generally in considerable quan- 
tity. 

Var. » FebriliSf preceded or attended by fever. 
/3 Asthenica., in weak or scorbutic habits. 

5. Melcena. A discharge of a blackish substance 
. from the stomach or intestines often foliated 

or filamentous, sometimes verging to a yellow- 
ish brown colour. 

6. Hemorrhois. Blood flowing from the anus, often 
preceded by pain and load in the head ; fre- 
quently accompanied by painful, livid tumours 
near the verge of the anus, or a painful weight 
within the rectum. 

7. Menorrhagia. An unusual flow of blood from 
the vagina, often with a sense of weight in 
the loins, and occasionally with a sensa- 
tion of weight forcing down on the os exter- 
num. 

8. Hematuria. A considerable discharge of blood 
with the urine, often with violent forcing 
pains, felt at the extremity of the penis; 
tenesmus, without sickness. 

9. Vicaria. Discharges of blood from diff'erent 
organs, in consequence of suppressed eva- 
cuations, or the natural ones not takiner 
place. ° 

Var. « JVarium^ from the nose. 

^ Pulmonum, horn the lungs. 

y Fentriculi, from the stornach. 

iT Venarum hamorrhoidalimn, from the 

haemorrhoidal veins, 
t Vesica, from the urinary bladder. 
I Gingivarunty from the gums. 

Genus II. Apocenosis. Increased discharges from 
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glands, or the cavities into which their 
contents are usually poured ; in general 
without fever. 

Sp. I. Vomitus. A discharge from the stomach, ei- 
ther bilious, mucous, or watery. 
Var. «. Cholera. A discharge of bile, often 
with colic ; when violent and inces- 
sant, attended with spasms of the 
legs. 
/3. Pyrosis. A discharge of cold water, 

generally preceded by acute pain, 
y. Atonica. Constant vomiting of what- 
ever is taken in, with a large pro- 
portion of heavy mucus ; often after 
repelled gout and eruptions, gene- 
rally in old age; the consequence 
often of high living, and the abuse of 
spirituous liquors, 

2. Diarrhaa. Frequent discharges by stool; 

often with colic ; generally without fever. 
Var* «, Lienteria. The discharge apparently 
chylous. 
j3. Aquosa. Without faeces or scybala. 

3. Diabetes. An immoderate discharge of urine, 

with thirst, anorexia, and emaciation; with- 
out pain or fever. 
Var. A. Mellitus. Urine sweet, without any 
portion of the urea or animal matter. 
^. Aquosus. Urine differing little from 
water; discharged often involun- 
tarily, 
y. Mucilaginosua. Containing a large 
proportion of mucilage or gluten. 

4. Diuresis. A discharge of limpid urine, re- 

turning at intervals, without emaciation. 

5. Efihidrosis . An immoderate discharge of 

sweat without fever. 

6. Plica. The hair twisted in cirrhi, in conse- 

quence of a discharge of blood or serum 
from the bulbs into the cavities of each 
hair ; with fever ; contagious ; and in Po- 
land endemical. 

7. Efiifihora. An increased discharge from the 

lacrhymal glands. 

8. Ptyalismus. An increased discharge of saliva. 
Var. «. Hydrargyratus. In consequence of 

large doses of mercury, often con- 
tinuing after the medicine has ceased 
to act. 

(3. Asthenicus. The drivelling of idiots, 
or those affected with palsy. 

y. Mellitus. With a sweetness or mucil- 
aginous taste in the mouth. 

9. Exoneirosis. An involuntary discharge of 

semen during sleep, independent of lascivi- 
ous dreams. 

Order V. SUPPRESSORII. Obstructions of na- 
tural passages, and of natural or mor- 
bidly critical discharges. 

Genus I. Constrictoria. " Obstruction" from or- 
ganic disease. 

Sp. 1. Dysfihagia. Difficulty of swallowing from a 
sensible obstruction of the oesophagus. 



2. Obstifiatio. Obstruction in the track of the 
stomach and intestines below the oeso- 
phagus. 
Var. «. Pylori. Food taken into the stomach, 
often returned by vomiting, eruc- 
tations, loss of strength and flesh ; 
with costiveness ; frequently un- 
conquerable, always obstinate. 
/3. Intestinorum. Bowels obstinately cos- 
tive, without vomiting ; fulness often 
in some part of the abdomen, to be 
felt through the integuments, 
y. Recti. A retention of solid feculent 
matter, with tenesmus, and a slight 
watery diarrhoea ; a contraction 
often within the reach of the 
finger. 
- 3. Poly/ius. Obstructions in the heart or other 
natural passages. 
Var. «. JVarium. Breathing through the nose 
difficult or impossible ; sometimes 
with load in the head, or symptoms 
of hydrocephalus. 
/3. Cordis. Palpitation of the heart, with 

anxiety and dyspnoea, 
y. Uteri. Weight and bearing down of 
the uterus, generally with amenorr- 
hcea, often with a serous discharge 
resembling leucorrhois ; generally 
without pain. 

Genus IT. Anhelatio. An obstruction to the 

passage of air into the lungs. 
Sp. 1. Asthma. A difficulty of breathing, with a 
sense of constriction in the breast ; hissing 
sound in respiration ; cough, terminated by- 
expectoration ; temporary ; recurrent. 
Var. ec. S/wntaneum. Suddenly, often unex- 
pectedly, recurring without any 
other disease ; seldom terminated 
by expectoration, or at least expec- 
toration in any considerable quan- 
tity. 
/3. Plefihoricum. From suppressed san- 
guineous discharges, or from ple- 
thora. 
y. Senile. Frequently recurring, with 
copious expectoration. 
2. Dyspnxa. Difficulty of breathing constant, 
with a sensation of weight, rather than 
constriction on the breast ; cough constant, 
with little or insufficient expectoration. 
Var. ce.. Catarrhalis. Chronic catarrh of old 
people. 
/3. Terrea. Dyspnoea from calculous 
concretions, frequently discharged. 
y. Aquosa. With a scanty discharge of 
urine, in leucophlegmatic habits. 

Genus III. Epischesis. 
§ I. Sanguinea. 

Sp. 1. Amenorrhea. A deficiency or obstruction of 
the menstrual discharge, at the time of life, 
or the periods, when it should naturally take 
place. 
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Var. «. Dolorifica. A deficient discharge, at- 
tended with violent pain. 

2. Dyf lochia. A want or suppression of the lo- 

ch iai discharge. 

3. Dyi/Kemorrhoia. A suppression of the hae- 

morrhoidal discharge, attended with head- 
ach, dyspepsia, and fever. 
<j II. Excretorum. 

4. Icterus. An obstruction of the bile, known 

from unfrequent, white stools, and a yel- 
lowness of the skin; urine of a yellow red 
colour, tinging linen immersed in it of a 
yellow colour. 
Var. « Calculoaa. With acute pain at the pit 
of the stomach. 
/3 Bilioaa. In persons of a studious, se- 
dentary life, often attended with 
hypochondriasis. 
y Spaamodica. Following violent fits of 
anger. 
3. lachuria. An obstinate, and often a com- 
plete, suppression of urine. 
» Renalis. With a pain and weight in 
the loins, without tumour in the 
hypogastric region. 
j9 Ureterica. With a sense of weight in 
the lower part of the pelvis, without 
hypogastric tumour. 
y Veaicalis. With a tumour in the hy- 
pogastrium, a frequent desire to 
make water ; a pain felt at the ex- 
tremity of the penis. 
S' Ureihralis. With a tumour in the hy- 
pogastrium, a frequent desire to 
make water, and a sense of obstruc- 
tion in the uretha, not admitting 
the introduction of a catheter. 
t Paralytica. Without symptoms of ac- 
cumulation in any part of the uri- 
nary track. 

6. Dysuria. A painful, and in some degree an 

obstructed, discharge of urine. 
Var. « Ardens. With pain, and often inflam- 
mation of the bladder and urethra. 

/J Sfias7nodica. From spasm in other 
parts, communicated to the neck of 
the bladder. 

y Com/ireasa. From tumours in the 
neighbouring parts, compressing the 
neek of the bladder. 

S' Irritata. From calculus. 

£ Arthritica. In gouty habits, with a dis- 
charge of greenish mucus. 

7. Sitis. An unconquerable desire for liquids, 

sometimes accompanying diabetes or fever. 

8. Dyspermatismus. An obstruction to the ex- 

cretion of semen, or a slow, painful, and 
insufficient discharge of it. 
Var. « Organicus. From strictures of the ure- 
thra, or neighbouring tumours. 
^ Spaamodicus. From terror, apprehen- 
sion, or sudden surprise. 

9. Agalaxia. A suppression of milk, either 

when first expected, or after the secretion 
has come on. 
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Order VI. SFASMI. Violently continued or irregular 
action of the muscular fibres oi dif- 
ferent parts. 

Genus I. Tonos. Muscular contractions, sometimes 
remitting, but not succeeded by complete 
relaxation. 
Sp. 1. Trismus. A violent and continued action of the 
muscles which close the lower jaw. 
Var. » Infayitum. Trismus of newly born in- 
fants, with usually a retention of the 
meconium. 
/3 Traumatica. From wounds, particu- 
larly lacerated ones in hot climates ; 
sometimes from ulcers. 

2. Tetanus. Tonic spasm of the voluntary muscles, 

beginning with pain and tension on the back 
of the neck, occasionally confined to one side, 
or, at least, a considerable portion of the 
body. 
Var. « Emprosthotonus. Tetanus of the flexor 
muscles. 
/3 Opisthotonus. Tetanus of the extensors. 
y Catochus. Tetanus gradually approaching 
without dyspnoea. 

3. Contractura. Tonic spasm of particular mus* 

cles. 
Var. « Colli. Of the sterno mastoid, producing 
the wry neck. 
/3 Jrtuum. Of different limbs, chiefly from 
confinement or the irritation of ab- 
scesses. 

4. Priapiamus. Tonic spasm of the erectores penis, 

with violent pain. 

5. Strabismus. Tonic spasm of the abductores, the 

adductores, occasionally of the other muscles 
of the eye, usually at first attended -with double 
vision. 

Genus II. Clonos. Muscular contractions rapidly 
and repeatedly succeeded by relaxation. 

Sp. 1. Epilepsia. Clonic spasm of all the muscles, ge- 
nerally with carus, returning after intervals, 
often regular. 
Var. u Cerebralis. Without evident cause, or 
preceding symptoms, except some- 
times a slight giddiness. 
/3 Sympathica. Preceded by an obscure 
feehng m a distant part, and a sen- 
sation of cold air, rising from that 
part to the head. 
y Irritata. From irritation in diff*erent 
parts, particularly the stomach and 
the head, without the sensation of 
cold air. 

2. Convulsio. Clonic spasm of all the muscles, 

without carus, seldom recurrent 
Var. cc Irritata. From the stomach, injuries of 
the brain, teething, &c. 

3. Hysteria. Clonic spasm, preceded frequently 

by a rumbling sound of the stomach, with a 
sensation of a ball in the throat, impedimr de- 
glutition ; urme copious and limpid; temper 
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Var. » Aathenica. In weak mobile habits, 
often without any evident cause. 
/S Irritata. From any sudden affection 
of the mind, or irritations in the sto- 
mach and bowels. 

4. Chorea. Clonic spasm, particularly in the fin- 

gers, legs, and lips, producing strange ges- 
ticulations and grimaces ; with a weakness 
of either leg ; often insensibility. 

5. Raphania. Clonic spasm, with often a con- 

traction of the joints; pain very violent; 
intermitting. 

6. Palfiitatio. Violent and irregular action of 

the heart. 
Var. « Cardiaca. From diseases of the heart, 
or larger arteries. 
/9 Hysterica. Occurring in the mobile 

habits, subject to hysteria. 
y Irritata. From irritations chiefly in 
the stomach and bowels. 

7. Pertussis. Cough violently convulsive ; in- 

spiration sonorous ; recurring in pai'oxysms ; 
contagious; at the end with expectoration. 

8. Colica. Violent pain in the bowels, remit- 

ting and exacerbating, chiefly felt about the 
navel, with vomiting and costiveness. 
Var. « Stercoraria. From accumulated con- 
tents of the intestines, preceded by 
costiveness or slight watery stools, 
fi Venenata. From poisons, often of 
lead. 

9. Hydrofihobia. Convulsions of the pharnyx, 

excited by an attempt to drink water or 
any fluid, preceded by melancholy, and in- 
creased sensibility ; in consequence of the 
bite of a mad animal. 

10. Pandiculatio. The extension of almost all the 

limbs ; involuntary, generally with gaping. 

11. Beriberia. A convulsive retraction of the 

knees in walking, with tremor, a sense of 
creeping, and a hoarseness of voice. 

Order VII. ADYNAMIC. A defect or a diminution 
of sensation, motion, or the natural func- 
tions; often with stupor. 

Genus I. Coma. A deep and continued stupor, with a 
diminution or loss of muscular power ; of- 
ten with stertor. 

Sp. 1 . Cams. A continued stupor, and insensibility 
without stertor. 
Var. « Catalefisis. Limbs flexible, continuing 
in the posture in which they were 
placed. 
/8 Ecstasis. Limbs rigid, retaining the 
position in which the person was 
seized. 
2. Afxofilexia. Coma with stertor. 

Var. « Sanguinea. After heat, violent exer- 
cise, or blows on the head ; in the 
young and plethoric. 
/3 Serosa. Coma gradually approaching 

in advanced life^ 
y Hydroce/ihalica, Coma, with scanty 
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urine, obstinate costiveness, and 
strabismus. 

^ Asthenica. Coma, rapidly, often sud- 
denly approaching in impaired con- 
stitutions ; frequently with cdlivul- 
sions. 

t Suffocata. From noxious gases, hang- 
ing or drowning. 

^ Metastatica. From serous, excretory, 
or sanguineous obstruction, gout or 
repelled eruptions. 

3. Paralysis. A loss of motion in some of the 

limbs, and impaired natural functions ; 
without stertor ; sometimes, without stupor. 
Var. X Hemifihlegia. With loss of motion on 
one side. 
4 fi Parafihlegia. With loss of motion in 

the lower extremities without stu- 
por. 
y Partialis. With loss of motion in 
particular limbs, without stupor or 
stertor. 
^ Venenata. From poison of lead, to- 
bacco, or deleterious gases. 

4. Syncofie. A diminished motion of the heart 

and arteries, often with stupor ; occasional- 
ly recurring. 
Var. cc Cardiaca. From some defect in the 
heart or larger vessels. 
j3 Metastatica. From retrocession or 
repulsion of exanthemata, or gout; 
sometimes from fever or scui'vy. 
y Angens. With violent pain in the 
breast, shooting down to the arms, 
often with a sense of stricture, on 
the breast. 

Genus II. Anepithymia. A diminution of power in 
the different functions. 

Sp. 1. Anorexia. Loss of appetite, with languor, 
flatulence, and a sense of sinking in the 
stomach. 

2. Dyspepsia. Flatulence with sour eructations ; 

often with sickness, and a putrid taste at 
the back part of the fauces. 
Var. « Idiopathica. Without any previous 
disease. 
^ Metastatica. From repelled eruptions, 
obstructed discharges, depressing 
passions, atonic gout, &c. 

3. Chlorosis. Languor and debility, with pale 

complexion, often dyspepsia; without fe- 
ver ; generally attendant on amenorrhoea. 

4. Amentia. Impaired mental functions from 

excessive evacuations, irregular living, or 
old age ; generally with debility. 

5. Amaurosis. Impaired sight, with an enlarged 

pupil, not contracting on the approach of a 

strong light. 

Var. » Intermittens. Blindness sometimes 

recurring at night ; at others only 

on the return of daylight, nyctyalo- 

pia auctorum. 

6. Agenesia. The power of generation impaired. 

7. Atrophia. Emaciation of the whole body, 
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often with hcctica, frequently wilh a swcU- 
injj of the abdomen. 
Order VIII. PARANOL.E. Violentor irregular ex- 
ertion of the different corporeal or 
" mental functions, often alternating 

with languor and depression of body 
or mind. 

Genus I. Morositas. Violent or irregular derange- 
ments of the appetite, occasionally of di- 
gestion. 
Sp. 1. Bulimia. A craving appetite for a la;ger pro- 
portion of food than the stomach can digest, 
or oflener than the system requires. 
Var. « Hclluo7ium. From indulgence of glut- 
tony. ... 
/3 Synco/ialis. From a sense of inanition. 
y Convalescentium. After fevers, or ex- 
cessive discharges. 

2. Pica. An aversion to common food, and an 

eager desire for substances not esculent or 
alimentary. 
Var. » Chiorotica. Attending amenorrhoea, 
often about the age of puberty. 
/3 Pregnantium. The pica of pregnancy. 
y Afrorum. Cachexia, Africana, dirt eat- 
ing ; a disease of negroes in Jamaica. 

3. Hyfiochondriasis. Dyspepsia with costive- 

ncss, fancies irregular, mind desponding. 
Var. X A'ostalgia. Hypochondriasis, w ith a 
longing for home, when in a foreign 
country. 

Genus II. Hallucinatio. Violent or irregular sexual 
passions. 
Sp. 1. Satyriasis. Violent and excessive lust, with 
priapism. 
2. J^^'ymfihomania. Satyriasis of females, with in- 
flammation of the nymphae. 
?•.. Erotomania. Chaste love in excess, when the 
object is unattainable ; with melancholy, 
sleeplessness, and often hectic. 

Genus III. Vesaxia. Irregular exertion of the men- 
tal functions, occasionally with excess 
of excitement, sometimes of depression ; 
without coma or fever. 
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Melancholia. Depression of the mental pow- 
ers with erroneous judgment, though in 
general .with correct perceptions, without 
dyspepsia. 
Alunia. Erroneous perceptions or judgment, 

often of both ; with great violence. 
Var. et Mentalis. Apparently from passions 
of the mind only. 
/3 Metastatica. From repelled eruptions, 

gout, or obstructed discharges. 
y Venenata. From narcotic poisons, pa- 
raphrosyneauctorum. VanHelmont. 
Oneirodynia. Disturbed sleep, sometimes 
with an imagination peculiarly active, at 
others, with a sense of oppression. 
Var. » Activa. Sonambulism. 

/3 Gravans. Ephialtes, night mare. 



Order IX. CACHEXI.£. A change in the colour of 
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the skin, generally from a chemical 
change in the nature of the fluids. 



Genus I. 



Sp. 



Impetigo. 
body. 

Scorbutus. 



A change of colour in the whole 



Livid spots over the whole body, 
particularly at the roots of the hair, with 
great loss of strength, and blecdmg from 
the gums; generally from food not alimen- 
tary, p ., 
Var. cc Xautarum. The scurvy of sailors on 
long voyages, without a supply ot 
vegetables. 
/3 Asthenica. Occurring in besieged 
towns, or from poor living in con- 
fined apartments without exercise. 

2. Syphilis. Spots sometimes level with the skin, 

but occasionally rising in small tubercles, 
particularly at the roots of the hair, dege- 
nerating into crusty ulcers; pains in the 
middle of the bones, particularly when 
warm in bed, with exostosis; generally af- 
ter some local complaint of the genitals. 

3. Aurigo. A dark yellowness of the skin, with 

dyspepsia, generally terminating in dropsy; 
stools natural; urine not tinging linen 
yellow. 

4. Phgnigmus. Redness of the skin, either dif- 

fused or in spots; without fever. 

5. Melasma. A dark blue or purple colour of 

the skin, generally with dyspnoea and pal- 
pitation, from the blood not flowing freely 
through the lungs. 

6. Rubigo. A general redness of the skin: of- 

ten with coma. 

Genus II. Macula. A partial change of colour. 

Sp, 1. £ccAz/moszs. A blue colour in particular parts, 
sometimes black, changing to a brown and 
yellow ; from fluids effused in consequence 
of a bruise. 
2. J\''(evus. Irregular marks on the skin, some- 
times of a bright red, at other times yellow 
or brown, absurdly attributed to the mo- 
ther's longing. , 

Order X. INTUMESCENTItE. Enlargement of the 
whole body, or of particular parts. 

§ I. Total. 

Sp. 1. Polysarcia. General enlargement, usually 
from accumulated fat. 
§ II. Partial. 

2. Rachitis. Bones of the joints enlarged, head 

swollen, particularly in front; with phys- 
conia. 

3. Exostosis. See Periostea. 

4. Physconia. Enlargement of the abdomen, 

without fluctuation. 
Var. a Hcfiatica. A hard tumour in the right 
hypochondrium, verging towards, 
and sometimes appearing at, the pit 
of the stomach. 
/3 Splenica. A little below the false ribs, 
on the left side, and towards thlp 
spine of that side* 
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V Renalis. Oblong ; in the loins on ei- 
ther side, near the spine. 

S" Uurina. In the hypogastrium on ei- 
ther side ; hard, with unequal edges. 

t Visceralis. Filling more generally the 
abdomen. 

^ Mesenterica. In irregular masses, yield- 
ing to pressure. 

71 J^xterna. Distinct tumours, not refer- 
rible to any other species, of very dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness and size. 
§ III. Cuticular. 

5. Elefihantiasis. Skin thick and rough; hair 

falling off; face deformed by hard tubero- 
sities; insensibility in the limbs; voice harsh 
and nasal ; contagious. 

6. Frambxsia. Small tubercles resembling mul- 

berries, chronic ; often contagious. 

7. Pellagra. Inflation of the skin, with tuber- 

cles, in parts exposed to the air except the 
face ; at first remitting ; preceded by me- 
lancholy and debility ; at last constant, with 
increased irritability and an alienation of 
mind. 

8. Lcjira. Skin covered with hard, branny, white 

crusts ; hair thin, or falling off; voice harsh 
and weak ; contagious. 
Var. X L. Icthyosis. Crusts imbricated like 
the scales of a fish. 
/3 L. Furfiiracea. Crusts branny, deci- 
duous, leaving an inflamed, often an 
ulcerated, surface. 
9. Verruca. Hard cuticular swellings, circum- 
scribed and distinct ; red at the base ; painful 
when bruised. 

10. Ganglion. Soft round swellings on the ten- 

dons, elastic. 
§ IV. Glandular. 

1 1. Sarcoma. Soft swellings of the consistence of 

flesh, frequently in the sebaceous glands. 
Var. X Pterygium. In the canthus of the eye. 
^ Hordeolum. At the edge of the eyelids. 

12. Scrofula. Swellings of the conglobate glands, 

chiefly in the neck ; with a florid com- 
plexion, fair smooth skin ; upper lip usually 
enlarged; tumours seldom suppurating, or 
the wounds with difficulty healed. . 

13. Encystis. A moveable soft swelling without 

pain or inflammation. 

The varieties are not easily distinguish- 
ed ; or synonymous. 

14. Bronchocele. A swelling of the glands in the 

fore part of the neck without inflammation 
or scrofula, never suppurating, soaieciines 
occasioning dyspnoea. 

15. Scirrhus. A tumour of any gland, hard, and 

unequal to the touch. 

16. Cancer. An ulcer in any glandular organ, 

sometimes in other parts, frequently follow- 
ing scirrhus ; swelling large and livid, veins 
full and ditrk, pams acutely lancinating. 

17. Parotis. A large, hard, irregular swellingbelow 

the ear ; suppurating with difficulty, forming 
a malignant ulcer, without much pain, gene- 
rally with hectic. 



Genus II. Phlegmatia. Increased bulk from accu- 
mulated fluids, generally with a dry 
parched tongue, and a diminished secre- 
tion of urine. 

Sp. 1. Anasarca. A pale inelastic swelling at first in 
the legs, afterward extending over the whole 
body, generally serous. 
Var. ec Opilata. From compression of the veins, 
in consequence of tumours either na- 
tural, as in gravidity, or morbid, which 
prevent the retum of venous blood. 
/3 Exanthematica. After erysipelas or 
scarlatina, occasionally after other 
eruptions if suppressed. 
y Anxmia. In constitutions exhausted 

after long fevers, 
^ Dolens. Tumour of one leg painful, 
inelastic ; after parturition. 

2. Hydrocefihalus. A soft inelastic swelling of 

the head, with the sutures of the skull pre- 
ternaturally open. 

3. Hydrorachitis. A soft inelastic tumour on 

the loins ; vertebras deficient; lower extre- 
mities paralytic. 

4. Hydrothorax.- A sense of fulness and tension 

in the chest; dyspnoea on lying down; 
sleep disturbed by ephialtic symptoms. 

5. Ascites. A swelling of the belly, tense, im- 

perfectly elastic ; with a sense of fluctua- 
tion if the hand be placed on one side of 
the belly, and a slight stroke given to the 
other. 
Var. « Asthenica in exhausted constitutions. 
/3 Metastatica. From repelled gout or 

eruptions, 
y Ojiilata. From diseased viscera. 
^Imperfecta. Fluctuation partial, with 
irregular hardness in the other parts 
of the abdomen. 

6. Hydrometra. A circumscribed tumour in the 

hypogastrium ; urine in small quantities, 
without ischuria or pregnancy. 

7. Hydrocele. Soft pellucid pyriform tumour of 

the scrotum, gradually increasing without 
pain. 

8. Exomjihalos. A soft inelastic tumour at the 

navel, yielding to the touch with a sense of 
fluctuation. 

Genus III. Cystis. Increased bulk, without the af- 
fection of any large portion of the body ; 
generally from a fluid. 
Sp. 1. Aneurisma. A soft tumour in the course of a 
large artery, with pulsations, synchronous 
with those of the heart ; not steatomatous 
nor glandular 

2. Varix. A soft tumour on and connected with 

a vein ; veins above indistinct. 

3. Mariscus. Small, soft, and often livid tu- 

mours round the anus. 

4. Staphyloma. A watery tumour on the eye. 

5. Hydatis. A cuticular vesicle full of a clear 

fluid in the viscera, often the causes of 
ascites. Vide in verbo. 

6. Adscessus. A circumscribed phlegmonous 
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tumour, at first hard, afterward with a 
feeling of fluctuation, generally with a pe- 
culiarly soft point at one particular part. 

f Jcnus IV. Emphysema. Increased bulk ; tumour 
elastic; with a crackling sound when 
pressed. 

Sp. 1. Pneumatosis. Emphysema of the whole body. 
Var. « Traumatica. From a wound of the 
thorax. 
/3 Venenata. From fish poison, or other 
narcotics. 

2. Tymfianites. Emphysema of the abdomen, 

sometimes with costiveness and atrophy. 
« Intestinalis. From wind confined in 
the intestinal canal, relieved by dis- 
charges of flatus, or by stools. 
/■ Jbdominalis. . From wind in the cavity 
of the abdomen, without costive- 
ness. 

3. Physometra. A smooth elastic tumour in the 

hypogastrium, with occasional discharge of 
flatus through the os tincae. 

Order XI. ECTOPIA Parts removed from their 
proper place, with tumour in the region 
usually below, and disordered functions 
of the displaced organ ; with superficial, 
sometimes with deep-seated inflamma- 
tion ; generally painful. 

Genus I. Hernia. Displaced viscera covered with the 
integuments. 
For the species, see general classification. 

II. Prolapsus. Organic displacements without 
integuments. 
See general classification. 
III. Luxatio. Displacement of any joint from its 
socket, or articulation. See Luxatio. 

Order XII. PLAG.S.. A separation of parts natural- 
ly united. 

Genus I. Dialysis. A disunion of soft parts. 

Sp. 1. Ulcus. Dialysis, with purulent or ichorous 
discharge, and generally loss of substance. 

2. Vulnus. Dialysis by mechanical force, ge- 

nerally bloody. 

3. Punctura. A division of the skin extending 

imvards. 

4. Excoriatio. A separation of the cuticle or 

skin not extending inwards. 

5. Ruptura. A separation of tendon or ligament, 

without displacement of the joint. 

6. Sinus. An ulcerated cavity, extensively sinu- 

ous, terminating in a narrow orifice. 

7. Fistula. A sinus with callous sides often 

reaching an ulcerated or carious bone. 

Genus II. Clasis. A disunion of hard parts. 

Sp. \. Fractura. A violent and mechanical disunion 
of bone. 

« Comfilicata., combined with " Vulnus." 
2'. Fisaura. Bone not wholly divided, but par- 
tially split. 
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J. H/iagas. A hardened crustaceous wound. 
4. Jrthrocace. An ulcer in the marrow, or in 

the epiphyses, with caries, exostosis, pain 

and hectic. 

Genus III. Diastasis. Separated cartilages. 
Sp. 1. Symphysis pubis. 

Having thus offered those definitions which, in the 



Having tnus otterea inose ucniuuuiis whil-h, m mc 
generality of diseases, are sufficiently descriptive for the 
purpose of discrimination, we shall add a few remarks 
in defence of our arrangement and nomenclature, li- 
miting their extent chiefly to necessary explanations. 

We have observed, that the natural groups of diseases, 
like the natural orders of the botanists, were too ob- 
vious not to be caught at by every nosologist. Fevers, 
inflammations, and haemorrhages, are as evidently con- 
nected as the tetradynamias, siliquosae, or umbellatae ; 
and it is only necessary either to escape from confines 
purjjosely narrowed, or from wanderings too extensive. 

Fevers form certainly one of these natural groups, 
and we have separated them from inflammation, since, in 
many diseases which decidedly merit the latter appella- 
tion, the fever is occasionally slight or inconsiderable ; so 
that complaints sometimes attended with considerable 
fever, if we wear the strict fetters of Dr. Cullen, must be 
placed at an immeasurable distance. The definition of 
fever has been supposed a task of peculiar difficulty, but 
this has been enhanced by refinements, perhaps quib- 
bles. The previous shivering is sometimes not ob- 
served, but, in such cases, it ushers in the paroxysms, 
which are at first distinct: the pulse is not always 
quickened, but this exception is peculiarly rare, and, if 
not quickened, they are extremely weak. In every case of 
fever, the powers of the mind are, in some degree, im- 
paired, the tendons, at the wrist, tense. Headach, 
which occurs in many definitions, is here omitted, as 
unnecessary to the distinction, and as connecting fevers 
with inflammation. According to Dr. Clutterbuck's idea 
(see Nervosa febris) it would be indispensable, but 
it certainly is owing to congestion in the brain, and, 
consistently with the ideas off"ered, is more connected 
with active inflammation than with pure fever. 

The first genus is ineerrnittens, and, from the view 
formerly given, it must be strictly a genus, since it is 
composed of individual diseases, which are varied only 
by accidental circumstances. A question has arisen, 
whether a febrile attack, terminated by one paroxysm 
is truly a fever. We have not included an ephemera as 
It is often an accidental circumstance, and admits of no 
practical directions, which will not apply to intermit 
tents, consisting of repeated paroxysms. Were an enhe 
mera to be admitted, the sudor anglicus, terminatinr 
either in returning health or in death, within twentv- 
four hours, should be a species; but the disease is no 
longer known, and the circumstances relating to it arr 
not ascertamed with such precision as to ensure our 
confidence. "' 

It was necessary to introduce the terms " generally 
regular, since the qumtana, sextana, &c.of authors are 

"Trr'aTca '^ "S ^'t"^' '"^^ ''' ^"^^^^^^ -"- th 

erratica. The last species, compUcata, includes the 
tertianae and quartanae duplices or duplicate of authors 
Each occasions an apparent irregularity, and the sue' 
cession of the double intermittints may give some 
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ambiguity to the character, as it precludes, in a few in- 
stances, the termination by sweating. 

If a specific distinction can be established in any 
branch of natural history, it must be so in the separation 
of remittents from inteiTnittents. The fever, in no pe- 
riod wholly disappears, and one paroxysm only occurs 
in twenty-four hours. It is chiefly necessary to remark, 
that by icteroden is meant the yellow fever of America, 
and by asthenica, highly debilitating remittents, which 
De Hahn observed at Breslaw, and sir John Chardin 
experienced at Gombron. These are generally epide- 
mics, and we have introduced the hectica^ to discrimi- 
nate that kind of exacerbating fe\ er which arises from 
causes within the system. It is indeed generally symp- 
tomatic, but when the original disease is not obvious it 
is itself original. Indeed this fever merits particular 
attention, since it so frequently attends weak and irri- 
table habits as to give to chlorosis often the appearance 
of phthisis, and it admits of accurate discrimination. 

The genus continua, continued fevers of authors, is 
sufihcienlly established, and the species are those of Dr. 
Cullen. The existence of synocha, independent of to- 
pical affection, has been doubted, but the subject has 
been already considered. See Inflammatoria febris. 
The varieties of typhus are sufficiently obvious, but 
we may add, that the neurodes is the Nervosa fe- 
bris, q. v. and the gastrica, the common bilious epi- 
demic. The only doubt which will arise is, whether 
this is not a species of synochus. Perhaps it ought to 
be so; and, in general, the greater number of typhi are 
truly synochi. 

We reserved, when treating of fever, for this place, 
a very obvious subject of discussion, viz. how far the 
numerous varieties described by authors really merit 
particular distinction. To examine it fully, however, 
would require a reference to each, and an examination 
of the peculiar symptoms of the fever, which every au- 
thor has described ; an inquiry that might fill a volume. 
In general, however, it would be found, that these nu- 
merous fevers are chiefly distinguished by some leading 
symptom ; thai the epidemic is, in other respects, the 
same ; nor can any be discovered, which is not either 
intermittent, exacerbating, or more continued, which 
has not one or two remissions in twenty-four hours. 
(See PiTuiTA.) Dr. Cullen, with almost every practi- 
tioner of discernment, rejects the continent fever of au- 
thors, viz. fever which continues without variation. 

Phlegmasiae constitute an order so strictly natural, 
that it could not escape the attention of any nosologist. 
Yet there are such obvious anomalies in the order, as 
established by each author, that if comprehensive, it 
must be in the same proportion less natural. If active 
inflammations are arranged in this order, many of the 
erythemata must be included : if inflammations of the 
mucous membrane form a subordinate group, we cannot 
separate leucorrhoea and gonorrhoea, because general 
fever is occasionally wanting. It was necessary to 
guard the definition with peculiar care, and the diseases 
of this kind are distinguished by fixed pain, laesion of 
the functions of the part affected, with increased dis- 
charge from its vessels. When this increased discharge 
is not immediately obvious, it is discovered from the 
consequences, as adhesions, 8cc. The diseases of this 
order are the true inflammations; the erysipetalous ; 
inflammations of the mucous membranes ; of the joints, 



of the muscles chiefly felt in the joints ; and in the bones, 
often the periosteum. These are distributed in five ge- 
nera; infammatio; fihlogosis, a term derived from the 
burning heat ; catarrhus, a title taken in its more gene- 
ral sense ; arthritis^ rescued also from its more confined 
meaning ; and exostosis^ a word commonly employed. 
Injiammatio is chiefly distinguished by the character of 
the order, and the species are the usual genera. I shall 
add only some remarks, which may be less obvious. 

The chances of war have obtruded on our notice an 
epidemic and contagious ofihthalmia^ the Egyptian ; the 
sporadic is the common disease from cold; and the 
0. tarsi^ the inflammation of the lids, usually a symptom 
of scrofula, though sometimes a truly epidemic disease. 
The cynanche has only two varieties in the strictest 
sense, yet, as a febrile disease, sometimes obstructing 
swallowing from local inflammation, the parotidaea 
(the mumps) could not be excluded; though, from what 
we have observed, we should be inclined to include it 
under exanthema. There are certainly doubts respect- 
ing the second, the trachsealis, for it generally accom- 
panies the erythematous cynanche : it would, however, 
be rash to assert, that it never is seen from active in- 
flammation of the upper part of the larynx. The diffi- 
culty of breathing generally arises from the tumour. 
The croofi is more properly referred to catarrhus. 

The species arranged as varieties oi fineumonia are, in 
almost every author, raised to the rank of genera; but 
the cause is the same, the part aff'ected contiguous, the 
symptoms very nearly alike, and they often pass into 
each other. We have seen the same fever successively 
attended with each. These varieties cannot, indeed, be 
always discriminated; nor, in a practical view, is dis- 
tinction necessary. . , 

The mediastina of authors cannot, we think, be sepa- 
rated from carditis ; and the fiericarditis is equally un- 
distinguishable. The varieties of enteritis cannot pro- 
bably be always distinguished, though we have endea- 
voured to discriminate, with care, the one which more 
particularly requires distinction, the e. Jieritonitis, as its 
practical treatment differs. We are by no means con- 
fident that the other varieties can be distinguished, 
except the rheumatica, in which the pain is felt at the 
origin and insertion of the muscles. We have often 
distinctly observed this pathognomonic symptom. 

The character of nephritis is certainly confined to 
one species, the n. calculosa, from a stone either in 
the pelvis of the kidney, or escaping through the ure- 
ters into the bladder. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish real inflammation of the kidney, as the 
organ is, in general, insensible; and when inflamed, 
irom us deep seat, the disease is generally confounded 
with enteritis : perhaps minute distinction is unne- 
cessary. Odontalgia is generally considered as rheu- 
matic, and it seems more properly to belong to articular 
inflammations. If disputed, however, there will be 
little inconvenience in removing it. 

To include the erysipelatous inflammations, which 
we have connected under the genus fihlogosis in this 
order, nmy appear improper, as the topical aff'ection 
and the fever are so essentially differenL Yet, in dif- 
ferent climates, the same disease approaches to either 
genus. Phlogosis also is attended with topical redness, 
a laesion of the functions of the part, and a discharge 
from the neighbouring vessels. An additional advantage 
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.. ,• f crnnf there is a weit?ht and numbness of the limtr, 

arises from this arrani^cmcnt, as it brings together c is- «* f °"'v "^^^^ js,, it from other inflammatory affections, 
casts nearly rcscmU.ng each other, which require d.s- rLlfl^'J'^:^'^X^s consists in that chronic inflammation 




without some reflection, it 

or perhaps be inchided among its varieties. 

Jixoscosis scarcely deserves the rank of a genus, yet. 
it could not with great propriety be arranged under 
phlegmon, and its peculiar appearance as well as its 
cause required a particular distinction. 

The greatest difl\culty in constructing the third or- 
der, which is certainly a natural one, consisted m find- 
ing a title. Eruptiones is, in no respect, scientific or 
euphonous, but a better could not be discovered, except 
at the risk of occasioning confusion. The definition is 
sufficiently discriminating, and inchules all the diseases, 
except the eighth species of exanthema. Pestis, in- 
cluded in this order from the authority of Dr. Cullen, 
should perhaps have been arranged under asthenic 
fever. In connecting diseases of the skin, nosologists 
have erred by contracdng their limits too rigorously, 
or extending them too liberally. While Dr. Cullen 
confined himself to febrile exanthemata, and from spe- 
cific infection, his inferior associations would be neces- 
sarily few, and those not strictly limited by the defini- 
tion of his order. If every cutaneous disease, on the 
contrary, be included under the the title, the list will be 
too miscellaneous to deserve the appellation of natural, 
and many appearances within the limits of health will 
find a place, as in the systems of Sauvages, Linnaeus, 
and Vogel. In limiting this order, it was necessary at 
first to select the febrile exanthemata, without confining 
our views to specific infection, or, in reality, without 
contracting them within the common idea of eruptions. 
This was the real reason for our originally including 
pestis, which, on reflection, appears improper. Aphtha 
is more strictly related to cynanchc, but we have seen a 
mild kind, more than once, epidemic, without any aff'ec- 
tion of the throat. This seems to justify its insertion. 

The diseases which can be traced to specific infection 
consequently are first introduced, and others, usually 
epidemic, are added, though no peculiar virus is sus- 
pected. These are included in the first section. In 
the second are the spoi'adic eruptions, attended with 
fever, though less distinctly depending on it. The genus 
exunthe7na includes both. Of the -variola two varieties 
are marked, the confluent from the difference of the ap- 
pearance, and the crystalline for the same reason, and 
as there appears some probability that the second at- 
tacks of small pox have been pustules of this kind. 



renchcmalous. Dissection docs not, however, counte- 
nance this arrangement; and if we examine minutely 
their definitions of the latter, they often seem to point 
out the diseases we have united in the present genus, 
which IS a perfectly natural association, nor do the spe- 
cies require a comment. The number might perhaps 
be increased, since every active inflammation may be 
occasionally erysipelatous. 

It has been remarked, that we have extended the 
meaning oi catarrhus; and for this we have the authority 
of Schneider and Hoffman ; indeed the etymology of 
the complaint. It was necessary to distinguish what is 
usually called catarr/ius, therefore, by a new term, and 
we have adopted one of its synonyms, coryza. The 
varieties require some particular remarks. Ot these, 
the first is, that, in nosological arrangements, the fever 
cannot always form a discriminating mark, since it even 
differs in the varieties of one species which cannot be 
excluded from it. Thus the c. senilis and c. artliritica 
are seldom attended with fever, while the common and 
contagious coryzx are accompanied with violent febrile 
symptoms, though of opposite kinds. 2. Even in dis- 
eases most apparently similar, the practice- must be 
often different and even opposite, for the contagious and 
common coryzae require medicines very dissiniilar, the 
senilis and arlhritica still diff'erent ones. It does not, 
however, follow from hence, that methodical arrange- 
ment is of no utility, since it is not one of the least of 
its advantages to prevent prescribing to a name, and 
to obviate a general, indiscriminating, practice. The 
addition of the crou/i to this species is a step which re- 
quires some apology. It is, however, certainly an in- 
flammation ot" a mucous membrane, attended with a 
discharge from the vessels of the part: the organs 
affected are the same as in coryza; this complaint very 
generally precedes, and the disease differs only in the 
nature of the discharge, which is gluten. The peculiar 
symptoms arise wholly from its inspissation. 

The definition of dysentery is laboured with peculiar 
care, to distinguish it from diarrhoea, cocliaca, and leu- 
corrhois, with which it is very often confounded. 
JH/it/iisis, if diseases are to be distinguished by symp- 
toms, must belong to the genus catarrhus, for, though 
we know from dissection, that it sometimes arises from 
suppurating vomicae, yet the symptoms are through its 
whole course truly catarrhal, as limited in the defini- 
tion of the genus ; and there certainly are cases which Were the fact well ascertained, ft would justify tlie 
prove occasionally fatal, in which purulent matter is formation of a new species, and we thus perceive one 
never discharged. (See Phthisis.) The definitions of the numerous advantages of nosology in suggesting 
of the other species scarcely require a remark. circumstances of inquiry. Vaccina will now be acknow- 

Arthritis is rescued from its limited sense, and ex- ledged a distinct species, since doubts have arisen whe- 
tended to a generic association from its etymology. It ther it be really a security from small pox. We have 
is a genus stricUy natural, for each species is attended formed the definition with some hesitation, uncertain if 
with fever occasionally exacerbating. The arthrodynia it will in all cases clearly distinguish the vaccine pustule • 
is too intimately connected with rheumatism to be se- yet its peculiarly rounded figure, and the brown de- 
parated, though it approaches very near to palsy; and pression (the Latin word cocci?ieus would probably dis- 
indeed we have remarked, that in the most violent pains criminate it more distincllv) appear to be sufficient for 
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hia purpose. The malignant rubeola, in Dr. Willan's 
opinion, is a scarlatina; yet, as authors have pointed 
out a disease of this kind, and as, from the analogy of 
other fevers with topical affection, such may occur, Ave 
have inserted it. The other variety has not been very 
clearly distinguished, and the absence, or the very slight 
appearance, of catarrhal symptoms, render us somewhat 
sceptical on the subject. It seems more probably the 
esserc included under urticaria. It has been supposed 
owing to an union of small pox and measles, but this is 
not true; for, when these diseases are present in the 
system, at the same time, they are never mixed. We 
have seen two epidemics of this kind, and have found, 
that, if small pox was the first disease, measles would 
stop its progress; and on their recession the small pox 
has resumed its course. If small pox preceded, both 
would go on together, but the pustules of each would 
preserve their own character. 

Miliaria we have mentioned at some length, and 
have considered it as sometimes an idiopathic disease. 
The definition is collected from authors who have seen 
it more frequently than ourselves. But we can add, 
from our own observation, that the sour smell is often 
owing to an overflow of milk. The scarlatina some- 
times occurs without an a-ffection of the throat ; and, on 
the other hand, during the prevalence oS. scarlatina, the 
throat is sometimes diseased with very inconsiderable, 
general fever, and no eruption. It will scarcely be 
credited, that in such circumstances children have ex- 
perienced very little inconvenience, though the throat 
has been full of ragged deep ulcers. The distinction of 
the variety oi cynanchica is thus obvious, but the dis- 
ease, without eruption, belongs to another species, the 
phlogosis anginosa. If the definition be compared with 
that of rubeola, no difficulty of distinction can be felt. 

As erythema, externally, is opposed to phlegmon, so 
is erysipelas to variola. We have no doubt of its being 
an idiopathic disease, as we have twice seen it epide- 
mic. The delirium, which sometimes follows the com- 
plaint, occasionally attends it, and there is no reason for 
thinking it owing to metastasis, as the inflammation of 
the head and face continue at the same time. There 
may be doubt, whether the chronic, intermitting erysi- 
pelas should not be rather referred to erythema ; hut 
some fever wc think generally attends, and this is the 
most proper place for its insertion. The only other 
species, which requires a remark, is urticaria. The de- 
finition is left somewhat too open, to include numerous 
papular eruptions, which require notice. We need not, 
however, add to what we have said, under the article 

EsSERE, q. V. 

The genus effloresccntia is designed to include those 
cuticular diseases in which fever is not a constant at- 
tendant, or with which it is not indispensably connect- 
ed : these, however, so nearly resemble the exanthe- 
mata, as to render a distinction necessary. As we have 
thus extended the limits of eruptions in a general view, 
it will be reasonably asked why we do not include le- 
pra, pellagra, and similar complaints in the same rank. 
The reason was that the species included in the genus 
effloresccntia were diseases of the extreme vessels, not 
depending on a general state of the fluids, while the 
lepra appears in the constitution, before the defoedation 
of tiie surface comes on. The voice is previously ob- 
served to be shrill and tremulous ; the coinplaint can 



be traced to an hereditary disposition; the faculties of 
the mind decay with the impaired health. The same 
general disease appears more strongly in the pelligra, 
as described by Strambio, in his collections on this dis- 
ease (Mediolani 1786-89,3 vols. 4to.) We have ob- 
served the same previous changes in elephantiasis ; and 
the Cretins are equally distinguished by imbecile 
minds, and weak bodies. 

To enumerate all the species of efllorescentia, how- 
ever strictly limited, would be a difficult task. They 
appear in every form and every variety; and we have 
left one species open, as already remarked, to include 
the anomalies. In general, they are chronic diseases, 
and connected with effusions on, or under, the skin. In 
prurigo, indeed, there is no evidence of this effusion ; 
but the itching seems to show that it probably exists. 
The only ambiguity arises from syphilitic eruptions, 
which ought, perhaps, strictly, to be included in this 
order, from the appearances; but, as connected with 
depraved fluids, is grouped with other asocaitions. The 
eruption, however, is only symptomatic, and the diffi- 
culty may be removed by a comparison of the addi- 
tional symptoms. 

The definitions of the species will sufficiently dis- 
tinguish them. The only circumstance of doubt re- 
spects the lichen, which, perhaps, is only the chronic, 
intermitting, erysipelas. The purple colour of the more 
violent species, and its general appearance, seem to in- 
dicate a disease in some measure distinct ; but it is suf- 
ficient to suggest the question for further examination. 
Petechia are often symptomatic, yet they sometimes 
appear independent of fever and of any considerable de- 
bility. The morbus fietechialls sine febre'\% noticed by 
the French and German authors, of which we have seen 
several instances. 

The title of the fourth order, firoJliLvia, is limited to 
its simple obvious sense, morbid discharges ; and the 
association requires no comment. Profluvia differ either 
as the discharge is bloody, or cxcrementitious; a fever, 
though occasionally a leading symptom of haemorrhages, 
is but slightly connected with this order, as they most 
commonly happen independent of it, or at least, its de- 
grees are so various, and its appearance so fleeting, as 
often to evade the possibility of distinguishing it in any 
given profluvium, and prevent us from availing our- 
selves, except in the marked instances of active haemorr- 
hage, of such distinction in practice. 

The species require no comment; but the insertion 
ol-vicaria is scarcely regular in a systematic view, for 
all vicarious haemorrhages must be symptomatic. Yet 
so numerous are these discharges, and so important are 
they in a practical view, that we trust the physician will 
commend, what the nosologist must disapprove. The 
definitions of hccmofitysis and hce mate me sis are pecu- 
liarly contrasted, as distinction is sometimes difficult. 
We mean not to defend what in each may appear 
doubtful, but only to observe, that such are the re- 
spective symptoms as they have occurred to us ; such at 
least we have thought the distinguishmg circumstances 
of haemorrhage from either organ. It is difficult some- 
times to distinguish the haemorrhage from the bladder, 
from the blood discharged in consequence of the irrita- 
tion of a calculus ; but the quantity of the discharge, and 
the absence of the more striking symptoms of calculus, 
will prevent any error.- The two varieties will be easily 
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distinguished. It will be obvious from the character of 
mcUnu^ that we rather consider it as a bilious than a 
bloody discharge; but we need not add to what we 
have observed in that article, vide in verbo. In com- 
pliance with the language and opinions of practitioners, 
its insertion in this place was indispensable. 

The title of the next genus is borrowed from Dr. 
Cullcn, but used in a more limited sense. The defi- 
nition requires neither apology nor defence, and the 
species are sufficiently connected. Vowitus may appear 

a simple object, but it involves some contradictions, at The tw ofTprtinns Thel 

least Iruc s'ubj^cts of disquisition. It may be said, that is hmited to ^^^"^^ f ^^^ ^f ^y 

the aliment, not the excrementitious fluids are dis- ^['^"^'^'"^^^^y^^ ^''Zt^oi^^m^^^ 

charged, and sometimes no fluid which is naturally car- of palsy. .^J^^ ^.^^'^^^^^^f .'"^°^''e° 

Tied m it. The first objection is, however, guarded be ascertamedm many instance , ^^^^ the sensation of 

against, in the definition of the genus; and it may be for spasm, as we have seen'^mgj;;^ _._Ko.r.,. .r.A 



fairly observed, that no vomiting takes place without 
some evacuation of the mucus of the stomach. The 
fiyrosis, however, consists in a discharge not naturally 
contained in that organ, viz. a cold fluid ; but however 
difficult the explanation may be found, the variety is 
obviously connected with the species, and the latter 
with the genus. The atonic vomiting, the consequence 
of retrocedent gout, repelled eruptions. Etc. is equally 
a subordinate affection inseparable from the rest. 

Diarrhaa is usually divided into different species 
from its causes, but it seems, in practice, or in its symp- 
toms, to require only two subdivisions, viz. where the 
discharge is chylous, or where it is watery, in which 
the truly faeculcnt matter is retained. The mucojis dis- 
charges from the intestines would appear to be proper- 
ly inserted in this place, but these are more generally 
attended with fever, and mucus is scarcely a natural 
evacuation from the bowels. 

Of the diabetes we have mentioned two varieties, for, 
in every instance, the chief form of the complaint is un- 
derstood by the species ; at least it should be, and the 
varieties are marked, when they are exceptions to the 
usual form, or when they require a variety in practice. 
The first of these is the mellitus, for, if the discharge is 
merely the increased watery secretion, it is understood 
from the definition of the species. The diabetes melli- 
tus has lately claimed much attention, but the pathology 
and the cure are still imperfect. We have added 
another species, chiefly to notice a singular fact, that, 
when dropsical swellings are observable in almost all 



^at though welre observed, in several, an approach 

"^Tl'^Lons are generally -n-cted in every nosoj 
losrical svstem, except where the local are separated 
fX mi ver^Tl diseases; but in the species enumerated 
are man ■ of these local diseases, which are the objects 
of^eneral practice. Dysphagia may arise from tumour, 
accretion, inverted motion, flatus, spasm, or debility 
-o first are the only objects of the genus, which 
The third IS a symptom 
steria, and the last 
or accretion, cannot 
be'ascertained in many" instances, even by the probang, 
1, will give the sensation ot 
resistance, like a tumour, both in the cesophagus and 
urethra ; but a repetition of the trial will show the na- 
ture of the cause, for spasm is seldom constant. 

Obstifiatio is generally passed over in nosological 
systems, as a local disease, but it is an object of consi- 
derable importance. A scirrhous pylorus, tumours of 
the omentum, or of some of the chylopoietic viscera, in- 
tusceptio, and a scirrhosity contracting the rectum, are 
diseases which require distinction, and which can be 
discovered only by the symptoms. These we have en- 
deavoured to distinguish in the different definitions, so 
far as the variety of symptoms would permit. Polyfius 
requires no particular remark, except the fact of its 
sometimes preventing the return of blood from the head. 
A case of this kind occurred some years since, while 
transcribing the definition, and the fact was confirmed 
by dissection. 

It was necessary to form a separate genus ior asthma, 
and dys/inan, since they certainly belong to this order, 
and are not always organic, nor constantly depending on 
suppression of excrementitious discharges. The term 
anhelacio is familiar to nosologists, and neither the spe- 
cies nor the definitions require a comment. 

The genus efiischesis can require neither comment 
nor defence. The definition of dyshemorrhois is guard- 
ed in a manner, which would not be accepted in the 
school of Stahl, since it implies that the discharge is not 
required, except when established from habit. See 

H^MORRHOIS. 

Obstructions of the secreted fluids are regularly as- 



the cavities, if the urine is in considerable quantities, sociated, though, as there is a group of diseases depend- 
a large proportion of mucilage or gluten is found ing on discoloration of the skin, perhaps ic/eri/* might 
in it. have been more properly referred to it. The white 

The species diuresis may require an apology, for it is stools are, however, a symptom equally obvious, and it 
often a symptom, but sometimes it appears rather as an is a disease much more general than the greater num- 
idiopathic disease, arising from terror, surprise, or any ber which occur in that association. By the definition 
peculiar sound, in some constitutions ; as when " a bag- of the calculus icterus we do not mean to say that every 
pipe sings in the nose." Its distinction is obvious from instance of calculus is attended with pain, or that every 

painful jaundice is owing to calculus. Such, however, 
are the more common cases ; and the spasmodic icte- 
rus is generally pointed out by authors. We find no 
subject of remark, or explanation, in the other genera, 
except to add, that sitis we have seen in two instances 
as idiopathic disease ; at least, we have not been able to 
trace it to any morbid state of the body, except the 
vague idea of acrimony, apparently shown by slight 
... , , ^ ^. , ,, eruptions on the skin. It was proper, however, with 

mentitious discharge ; and does not Shakspeare call these cases in our view, to mark it esneciallv a«5 v^e had 
A ntolicus' beard, « the pedlar's- excrement?" If this the sanction of formernosologists 



pipe sings 

the definition. The species e/ihidrosis may appear su- 
perfluous, for it is often a symptom of fever or debility; 
but its partial occurrence, particularly in the feet, is 
sometimes the object of the practitioner's attention. 

For /ilica we could find no more suitable place, 
though it is less proper in this order, as connected with 
fever. Did we know the nature of the fever better, we 
might place it with more accurate discrimination, but 
at present we must look on it as an increased excre- 
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Thu order *//««;«/ is an association so constant, that it 
requires little observation ; nor arc the species so un- 
common, the definition so peculiar, as to demand any 
commentary. It will be oljvious that we have kept in 
view the dislincfion formerly made of convulsions being 
irregular rather than increased action, and the species 
chorea, raphania, and beriberia, are evidently proofs that 
tliis irregular action is closely connected with extreme 
debility, as each verjjes on, and is sometimes terminated 
by, palsy. Pandiculatio is equally connected with im- 
perfect or irregular excitement. In the varieties, where 
it was necessary, we liave equally kept in view the 
principle of convulsion arising from sensible irritation, 
or, in weak mobile habits, from irritation, often unper- 
ceived. The history of hysteria fully illustrates this 
principle, which pervades, without the author being 
conscious of it, the whole of Dr. Whytt's works on 
nervous diseases. 

The adynamics form equally a natural association. 
We have scarcely stepped from the common systems, 
except in the varieties of apoplexy. The distinctions 
of the second and fourth may appear to be made with- 
out a dift'erence. We meant, however, to distinguish 
the last moments of a constitution gradually sink- 
ing from that progressive stupor, which arises from 
<*nusion : each case we have distinctly observed. The 
a. hydroccjihallca we have introduced in compliance with 
the authority of Dr. Quin, of Dublin; and we think 
Jhat we have been able to distinguish this species, 
though we know not tliat any words will discriminate 
it,i'rom hydrocephalus. It chiefly occurs in females of 
a fair complexion, blue eyes, and light hair. Perhaps, 
however, this is the strictly proper place for internal 
hydrocephalus, since ther.e is no increased bulk. 

The ]iardnoi£^ a term derived from preceding noso- 
logists, comprehends all the irregular or excessive ap- 
petites, and all the- irregular exertions of the nervous 
powers. We begin with the diseases of the stomach, 
followed by those of the sexual organs, in which the 
mind is particularly affected, and ascend to those in 
' which the mind chiefly suffers. Hypochondriasis is the 
connecting link ; but the arrangement would have been 
more perfect; if the sexual passions had preceded, as 
the hypochondriasis and melancholia are so nearly con- 
nected. The introduction of erotomania may excite a 
smile; but it is often truly a disease, and, as an unsus- 
pected one, is frequently troublesome. The species 
and their definitions require no farther remark than the 
pages of this work will afford. Under the mania ve- 
nenata, Van Helmont is quoted, who relates w ith singu- 
lar eloquence his own feelings in these circumstances. 

The cachexies also require no remark, except that the 
rubigo is inserted from the authority of Coutanceau, in 
the Memoirs of the Medical Society of Emulation, who 
ciilis it cutaneous apoplexy. 

The intumescentia scarcely form a natural order, and 
even the genera are not always natural associations ; but 
it was inq)ossil)le to avoid these anomalies. We have 
endeavoured to remedy the inconvenience, by passing 
J'jom the more to the less solid, from thence, in succes- 
sion, to the watery and aerial tumours ; and on a com- 
parison of the species o£ the first genus, it Avill be ob- 
vious that these could not be associated with the erup- 
tions. We have again introduced exostosis ; and it 
may remain if tlie inflammation is not thought a 
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suflicicnt reason for its retaining the former poiv- 
tion. 
• The genus fi/njsconia, is, like some others, left open 
for anomalous tumours, of Avhich the more important 
are distinguished, and may be ascertained by the organ 
affected. The//, hejiatica and iiterina (including- in a more 
enlarged sense the whole uterine system, and particu*^ 
larly the parts most commonly affected, the ovaria) are 
the most common. The externa can be confined by no 
definition. We have thus included scirrhoidea, the 
sarcomatica, the graviditates falsae, the megala, and po- 
lysplachnina, the steatomatosa and strumosa of authors; 
but have not noticed the hydatidosa, because we could 
find no symptoms by which they may be distinguish- 
ed, as we have confessed under the species hydatis, 
which authority, rather than conviction, induced us to 
insert. The dropsies, /i/i/(?^7na/z<?, require no comment; 
and if some of these are partial tumours, the general 
relation will excuse the anomaly. 

The fiernicE we have not again enumerated. Lest the 
list might be unnecessarily prolonged, we have also 
omitted the varieties, arising from the situation of a 
prolapsed intestine, which may be seen in the present 
work, and the impaired functions will at all times fur- 
nish the symptoms. See Hkhnia ; Luxatio ; and the 
different terms inserted in the general classification 
under /iro/a/tsus. ' 

The species of diastasis have not been noticed by au- 
thors, though several may be observed ; and the only one 
which has particularly challenged the attention of prac- 
titioners is that mentioned supposed to occur in labour, 
and facilitate delivery. Having concluded a new ar- 
rangement of diseases, we must leave it to the candour 
of the public. Had we not thought it meriting their 
attention, we should not have offered it in this place. 
\Vhile its reception is uncertain, it would have been 
improper to disturb the general system by even these 
few novelties of appellations or arrangement. If re- 
ceived with approbation, it may at a future period be 
incorporated with the whole, when its utility and ap- 
plication will be more striking, and when its founda- 
tions may be more fully developed. At present it has 
been with great care abridged, that those who disap- 
prove, may not complain that much time and space 
have been mis-spent or misapplied. See Sauvagesii 
Nosologia, 2 vols. 4to. ; Culleni Nosologia ; Macbride's 
System of Medicine ; Pinel Nosographie Methodique, 
2 vols. 8vo. ; Selle Pyretologia Methodica; De Haen 
Theses, Sistentes Febrium Divisiones. 

NO'SOS, (from the Hebrew term nosis^injirm). See 
Morbus. 

NOSTA'LGIA, (from Jiostras, our own country, and 
uXyeict, iHxror). National insanity, in which stran- 
gers have such an unconquerable desire to I'^turn to 
their own country, that they become restless, with loss 
of appetite and strength, succeeded by dejection of 
spirits, insanity, or death. Dr. Cullen distinguishes 
two species, nostalgia sim/ilex, and coinfilicata. It is, 
in fact, a species of insanity from hope delayed, to which 
the Swiss, from a strong attachment to their native 
country, are generally subject; and the familiar tune, 
called Ranz de vaches, played at milking the cows, is 
forbidden in foreign armies, as it excites the tender re- 
collection of what they have left. 

NO'STOCH. See CoiLi FLOS. 
G 
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leading to any part 



See Medulla 



See 



NO'THJE CO'STjE, (from vofio?, 

°N^''tHUS, (from the same). A variety often of a 
disease, not attended with the acute symptoms ot the 
more active kind. Thus peripneumonia notha is a ca- 
tarrh without violent inflammatory symptoms 
NOTI'jEUS, (from »«/««, 'Ae back) 

SPINALIS. ,-. T-. 

NUBECULA and NU'BES. See Urixa Encau 
MA, and Albugo. 

Nubecula suspe'nsa. See En^orema. 

NUCAME'NTA, (quasi nucis amentum) 
Amentacei flores. 

NU'CES OLEOSA. See Farikacea. 

Nc'cES purga'ntes. See Cataputia minor. 

NU'CHA, (from the Arabic terms nucha, the sfiinat 
marrow, or nekra, the cavity between the shoulders). 
The BACK of the neck. „^„ . c 

NU'CIPRUNI'FERA, and NUCI'FERA. See 
Nux Virgimana. 

NUCIO'SITAS. See Myopia. 

NUSIPE'RSICA, (quasi niijc Persica). The nec- 
tarine. 

NUCrSTA. See Nux moschata. 

NU'CLEUS, (<? nucc). A kernel, that part of the 
fruit which is inclosed in a hard shell. 

NU'CULA TERRE'STRIS, (a dim. of nux). See 
Bulbocastanum. 

NU'CULjE. SAPONA'RIiE,6acc<E ^ermudenses, the 
fruit of the safiindus safionaria Lin. Sp. PI. 526. These 
fruits resemble in size a cherry, and are transparent, 
showing the nut within. The part employed in medi- 
cine is the cortical, and it has been used in chlorosis, 
but is now neglected. It is a bitter of the narcotic kind. 

NUMMU'LARIA, (from nummus, money, because 
its round leaves arc of the size of a silver penny). Lysi- 
machia nummularia Lin. Sp. PI. 2 1 1 ; from its supposed 
utility, centi-morbia ; in English herb two pence, and 
money wort, is a low creeping plant, with square 
stalks, and smooth, little, roundish, or heart shaped 
leaves, set in pairs at the joints, upon short pedicles ; in 
their bosoms appear yellow solitary monopetalous flow- 
ers, each divided into five oval segments, and followed 
by small round capsules, full of minute seeds ; peren- 
nial, grows wild in moist pasture grounds, and flowers 
from May to the end of summer. It is said to be as- 
tringent, antiscorbutic, and vulnerary ; resembling a 
uiixture of cochlearia with acetosa. See Raii Historia ; 
Lewis's Materia Medica. 

NUSCITIO'SUS. See Nyctyalops. 
NUTRICA'TIO, (from nutrico, to nourish). Ac- 
cretio, alitura. Nutrition, accretion, or growth. 

The progressive increase of the body and the succes- 
sive development of diff'erent organs we have explain- 
ed in a variety of articles, and have traced the aliment 
from the stomach through its various stages to the 
bloodvessels. The question then returns. How is the 
nourishment applied to the increase of the body, to the 
development of these difl'erenl organs? Two opinions 
have prevailed, one that it is applied by the extremities 
of the arteries ; the other that it is a fluid secreted 
from the vessels of the brain, and conveyed by the 
nerves. Dr. Cullen was so much struck with the 
glandular appearance of the brain, that he seemed to 
want an object for the application of its secreted fluid ; 
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never rested 

We shall 

a few words, the 



rirnTrdidUfo,-ma„ypa«ofhissys,em 
now, d,ereiorebnng together .n few^^ ^^^ ^^_^^^ 
doctrines otten incuicaieci, lo givi. a 
subject, without concealing Its weaker parts. 
The germ, we 



the 



have said, contains in miniature 
whole body, convoluted and contracted within a bulk so 



small, that we thought some illustration of comparative 
magnitude and littleness necessary to render the idea 
less shocking. The organs are gradually expanded by 
the successive filling of the arteries, and the extent to 
which the parts will admit of expansion is the " inter- 
nal mould," which forms the shape, and limits the bulk. 
The food taken in diff'ers from the fluids in the propor- 
tion of many of its ingredients ; but the great change is , 
in the very great diminution of carbon, and increase, 
often the formation, of azot. The process of digestion 
consists partly of separation, in part of solution, but 
most essentially in the assimulation of the aliment to 
the nature of the animal fluids. The latter is apparent- 
ly eff'ected by the remains of the former meal, acting as 
a kind of leaven ; for the gastric fluid appears to be 
nearly a common mucus, and to possess no qualities 
but what it derives from the relics of former aliment. 
We cannot explain the gradual change of carbon to 
azot; the only part of the problem unexplained till 
chemistry lends us farther aid, which we are on the 
point perhaps of receiving; when we shall probably also 
see the connection between the muriatic and the 
phosphoric acids, since the latter also is apparently of 
animal formation. 

The azot is not, however, exclusively the creature of 
the animal process. It has been found that some por- 
tion of this principle is occasionally absorbed from the 
atmosphere, and, even in the most strictly vegetable 
diet, some portion of azot is contained. This will not, 
however, account for the whole change, and there is 
some probability that the hydrogen, by some play of 
affinity, is changed to azot; but, as we have just re- 
marked, chemistry has not yet afforded us sufficient light 
to enable us to perceive the source of the change. 

The animal fluids then, distending the vessels, ex- 
pand the convoluted fibres, and deposit in their inter- 
stices, dilated perhaps into a cellular substance the pecu- 
liar matter of which they consist. Every appearance of 
the animal economy seems to show that the state of the 
exhaleht arteries forms or changes the nature of the 
fluid which they pour out, and the whole mystery of 
secretion consists probably in the various states of these 
vessels. Physiologists have supposed that fibres are not 
enlarged, but only elongated. They seem to be nei- 
ther ; but we believe that what we style fibres are only 
the larger fasciculi; and this we gather from finding in 
the extremities of nerves which are evidently fibrous, 
a structure which eludes even the assisted sight. When 
we speak then of the interstices of fibres, and the 
cellular substanc^ we do not mean that grosser kind 
which we see and handle, but that interposed between 
fibres, which escapes our glasses: animal matters of dif- 
ferent natures are thus deposited in different organs, 
favouring or assisting their separate functions ; and this 
matter is progressively absorbed, and again deposited. 
It IS absorbed, say physiologists, when it becomes 
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effete, a term without a meaning: in fact, the change 
from carbon to azot is continually going on, and the 
oxygen gradually disappearing. When the proportion 
of the azot is too great, threatening dissolution to the 
system by the putrefaction which it favours, it is absorb- 
ed, and again supplied by the arteries. The nourish- 
ment is deposited in a fluid form, and this fluid seems 
to have a greater affinity to the azotic animal matter 
than to the recent substance. The former then be- 
comes fluid, and is taken up by the lymphatics; for 
we know that nothing is adapted to their orifices but a 
fluid, or what approaches in consistence to it. This is 
not fanciful or hypothetical. Putrid matter of every 
kind shows its attraction for watery fluids, and assumes 
this soft consistence. When madder is mixed with the 
food of animals, it gives a red colour to the bones, for 
an obvious reason, it has been said, because its affinity 
to the calcareous phosphat occasions it to be deposited 
with this salt. It occasioned, indeed, some surprise 
that so hard a substance as bone should be so soon de- 
posited and absorbed, till the difficulty was explained 
by a French chemist, who confirmed the former affinity ; 
but found that the colouring part of madder had ^a 
greater attraction to the serum of the blood than even 
to the earthy neutral. This observation confirms also, 
in a striking manner, the successive deposition and ab- 
sorption of the fresh and azotic animal matter; while it 
explains what has been thought a difficult proMem, how 
the matter to be absorbed attains fluidity. 

The parts of the body are thus successively renewed, 
and it has been conjectured that in seven years the 
whole was changed. This suspicion, for it is no more, 
must, of course, vary in infancy, more in advanced life, 
and in old age; but, if our conjectures respecting the 
primordial germ are right, the added matter is only 
changed ; the original fibrous structure remains the same, 
and with it the metaphysician will say personal iden- 
tity. It will be obvious, that, to supply nourishment, the 
power of the exhalents must be unimpaired; and this 
will sufficiently explain the reason why, on destroying a 
nerve, or impeding its influence by a ligature, the limb 
which it svipplies is emaciated. In general, nutrition 
appears wholly conveyed by the arteries. 

Every nutritious substance must be capable of some 
change in the stomach, must be susceptible, not of 
fermentation in the strict chemical sense of the term, 
but of assimilation from the influence of the remaining 
leaven. When reduced to its principles, and these are 
again combined, they form a simple fluid called chyle, 
which is conveyed to the arterial system, and, by its 
access to the air in successive circulations, forms blood. 
From hence the nutritious matter is secreted. Its na- 
ture is uncertain; and various have been the opinions on 
this subject. Lorry thinks it a mucous substance ; 
CuUen a saccharine one ; Halle an hydrocarbonated 
oxide, differing from the oxalic acid by having a 
smaller proportion of oxygen. He explains, with some 
propriety and force, the disappearance of the carbon 
and oxygen by their forming carbonic acid gas, which 
is carried off in respiration. In the same process, the 
Hzot is, he thinks, separated from the venous blood, to 
combine with the newly assimilated chylous matter. 
The remaining carbon, mixing with the oxygen of the 
air, at the surface, is still farthet\ separated, leaving the 
blood, ait venia verbo, azotized. This explanation is, 



however, more ingenious than true. The azot is an 
excrementitious fluid : instead of wanting it to animalize 
the chyle, the latter is necessary to correct the azot. 
The nutritious fluid, whatever it may be, is apparently 
simple; and we could, were this a place to build sys- 
tems, give some striking reasons for supposing it pure 
albumen. 

See Homo, Haemorrhoids, Menses, Foetus ; For- 
dyce's Elements, Part I. ; Halleri Elementa Physiolo- 
gise ; Whytt's Physiological Essays ; Monro's Obser- 
vations on the Nervous System ; Richerand's Elements 
of Physiology. 

NUTRI'TUM UNGUE'NTUM was formerly made 
by mixing certain proportions of vinegar, oil, and li- 
tharge; but the London College substituted, as a 
neater application, the unguentum ceruss £ ace^a^<c,made 
in the following manner: Take of acetated ceruse two 
drachms, and white wax two ounces by weight ; olive 
oil half a pint: 'rub the acetated ceruse, previously 
powdered, with some part of the olive oil ; then add it 
to the wax, melted with the remaining oil. Stir the 
mixture till cold. Ph. Lond. 1788. 

The unguentum nutritum was formerly made by 
mixing three ounces of litharge with seven of olive oil 
and four of strong vinegar, and the term " sine cor- 
pore" was added, because the vinegar was united to the 
oil without the medium of mucilage or albumen. The 
process was, however, tedious, since the trituration was 
incessantly continued many days. Baume shortened it, 
by using olive oil coagulated by cold, which kept the 
litharge suspended, while the vinegar dissolved it, or 
hastening the union by means of heat. 

M. Dubuc, an apothecary at Rouen, has attempted to 
improve this formula by means of the new lights of 
chemistry, and we shall add a short abstract of his re- 
marks. When we wish to nourish the vinegar, with the 
litharge, and the oil, for that was the origin of Lemery's 
fanciful term nutritum, since they were rubbed toge- 
ther till they formed a body, which neither ingredient 
had separately, we must dissolve a little of the litharge in 
the acetous acid, and introduce a sufficient quantity of 
carbonic acid to change the greatest part of the litharge 
into a white carbonate, which remains mixed with the 
oil, and to thicken the oily mixture; an effect analo- 
gous to thickening soap by the same acid. If so much 
vinegar is employed as to form a saline, saturated, coxn- 
pound, the consistence will not be proper. If too great 
heat is employed, according to Baume's plan, a portion 
of the carbonic acid is separated, and a yellow oxide of 
lead remains uncombined. 

It has been proposed to accelerate the preparation by 
adding hogs' lard ; but this addition diminishes the bulk 
and lightness. In Germany, one half part of oil of roses 
is added to the vinegar of lead, which produces an 
ointment as white as wax, and of the consistence of a 
liniment ; sometimes one half as much oil of olives, 
which produces a whitish ointment of a moderate 
consistence ; sometimes with one part of oil of olives, 
as much vinegar of litharge, and half as much Avax, 
which produces an ointment of a waxy whiteness and a 
firm consistence; but these are all mixtures, and by no 
means such intimate combinations as the true nutritum. 
We have engaged in this detail, not only from its cu- 
riosity, but to suggest a suspicion that we have probably 
sacrificed, in this preparation, too much to the ease of 
G2 
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'the phamiaceuust. The utility of the old nutntum 
mosc in a qrcat measure from its levity, in conscciuencc 
of a nropoilion of air, probably of carbonic acul gas, 
iiiixed with it; above all, from its being so imperlcct a 
.jonduclor of caloric. . 

In the Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica the litharge plaster 
is'cmploycd, lowered in consistence by ohve oil, adding 
Tinegar to dissolve the litharge. This appears to be 
loUowing the first plan of Bauii.e, as the phister sup- 
plies the place of the congealed oil : but this application 
Mants the lightness and the cooling quality of the real 
nutritum ; and the ungucntum cerussx acetatx, unless 
rxtemporaneously prepared, soon becomes rancid. See 
Unguentlm lithargvui acetati, under Lithargy- 

HUS. 

NUX, (from the Hebrew term licz). A nut, a term 
belonging to many vegetable productions, viz. 

Nux iiAKBADENSis. Sce RiciNUS, and Cataputia 
\i \.roH. 

Nux BEN. Vide Ben. 

Nux Bengalensis. V^ide Myroballani citrini. 

NOX CATHARTICA AMERICANA. ScC RiCINUS. 

Nux DE DECUiBA. A rcsinous Indian fruit from an 
unknown tree, whose oil is said to be a specific against 
• ancers and colics. 

Nux Indica. See Cacao. 

Nux METHEL. Thc frult of the stramonium me- 

I UEL. 

Nux NARcoTicA. An Indian fruit which occasions 
\crligo and delirium. It is used in anodyne plasters; 
'•(It the plant has not been described. 

Nux SERPENTINA. The fruit of the Ahovai, q. v. 

>sux moscha'ta, myristica 7iux^ nucista, /tala, c/iry- 
obalanus Galefii, unguentaria^ assala, nux aromatica^ 
Mie NUTMEG, m'yristku officinalis Lin. Supplement, PI. 
,'«. moschita of the Fragments, and the later editions of 
• Schreber. In reality, however, the jealousy of the Dutch 
concealed the real plant, nor was it ever accurately de- 
scribed till the description of La Marck appeared in thc 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1788. He 
iuund it to be a dioicous plant, of the natural family of 
the Laurinese, containing exotic trees or shrubs, ever- 
green, whose leaves are entire and alternate, and whose 
iitlle axillary flowers arc united in numbers on pedun- 
cles, divided, and longer than the leaves. He styles it 
the myristica aromatica. The fruit is a rounded or 
oval drupa, containing a large solid, oily, often aromatic, 
seed, through the internal parts of which veins branch, 
o-f different colours, but chiefly brown. The seed is 
defended by different coats. The first is fleshy, though 
sometimes dry and coriaceous; the second is the mace, 
a coloured membrane, deeply divided; the third the 
shell, which is thin, hard, and brittle, externally impres- 
sed with the ramifications of the mace. 

The nutmeg is said to have been known to the an- 
cients, and to have been the comacum of Theophrastus ; 
but this author speaks vaguely only of the comacum 
as a spice brought from India; while the nutmeg is not 
from India : it is a production of the Molucca Islands 
and the Isle of Banda, and it is highly probable, as 
C. Bauhine and L'Ecluse have thought, that it was 
not known to the ancients. The Arabians first intro- 
<:uced it under the name oi jiansiban (Avicenna H. 
:, 503), the nut of Banda, It is the jenzbave, or jus- 



bagur, of Serapion, the mo.c/>ocar!on of the modern 

^"voi'e modern naturalists were equally divided re- 
s,Keting repeal plant which produced the nutmeg, 
i so thought it resembled a pear or a cherry tree; 
otl ers misiok the mace for the flower; V alentini and 
Kumphiv- saw only the female «--^ ^^^^ ^^^l''^^^ 
serin ion was, of course, erroneous. 1 hey indeed gave . 
U^eLme of male and female tocUfferent^ species; bu 
i!i the spirit of a grammarian, who tells us, that he 
masculine is more worthy than the feminine. So thc 
Lg nutmeg was the male, and thc inferior round one 
the female? the different plants were distinguished on 
the same principle. Linn-oeus in his later works, Adan- 
son and Sonnerat approached nearer the real plant in 
their descriptions ; but the account of each was imper- 
fect Thunberg, in the Stockholm Transactions of 
1782, gave a more faithful description of the plant, but 
it was still erroneous; nor, until the nutmeg tree was 
conveyed to the Isle of France, and branches, with per- 
fect fructifications, sent to La Marck, did we propeHy 
know its form or habit. The general account already 
given is sufficient for our present purpose. 

The myristica aromatica is continually in bloonT, 
while the plant bears, at the same time, fruit of all ages, 
and its leaves fall in so small a proportion, that their loss 
is almost insensible. It is impossible to distinguish the 
male' from thc female tree by its leaves or habit. Some 
nutmeg trees produce both oblong and round seeds; 
others only round ones. The embryo of the future 
plant is at the large end of the nutmeg, where it is con- 
tiguous to the peduncle. In the plants sown, thc males 
have been found more numerous than the females; a 
considerable inconvenience, as thc sex' could only be 
distinguished by thc flowers. It was corrected by one 
planter, who preserved, in each tree, two branches, on 
one of which he grafted a female twig. Thc trunk, 
branches, and even the leaves of the nutmeg tree, when 
wounded, pour out, in sufficient abundance, a ^viscid 
juice of a pale red colour, which gives a durable mark 
to linen : the wood is light and porous, without any 
smell. The leaves slightly smell of the nutmeg, when 
fresh only. The fruit is ripe nine months after the 
flower has withered, and its pulp is sharply astringent. 
It is preserved, and a kind of marmalade made of it. 
The virola of Aublet and Jussieu, thc tallow tree, ap- 
pears to be a species of myristica. The other species 
of myristica are distinguished from their country, viz. 
the Philippine Islands, the coast of Malabar, and the 
Island of Madagascar, or from the shape of their leaves 
or their fruit. We learn nothing from La Marck of 
the comparative merit of their several seeds. The tree, 
we know, is propagated by birds, who break the shell ; 
but in whose intestines thc nutmeg is not digested. 
The hint has been taken appai'ently from this fact, and 
the nutmeg is planted without its shell. In this way, it 
vegetates sooner, and the worms have no time to eat it. 

Nutmegs, preserved entire, are introduced in India 
with tea, but the mace and pulp are only eaten : the 
nut is thrown away. In cold climates, and voyages in 
the higher latitudes, the nut is chewed every 'morn- 
ing. 

The nutmeg is moderately warm, grateful to the taste, 
and unctuous. It is eoiviial, carminative, and astringent. 
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\n closes of from three to fifteen grains; but to increase 
its astringency it is roasted, and used in diarrhceas and 
dysenteries. In large quantities it is said to affect the 
head, and to be dangerous. Bontius says, this is a fre- 
quent occurrence in India; and Dr. CuUen saw a re- 
markable instance of its anodyne power in a person, who 
took two drachms of nutmeg in powder. See Cullcn's 
Materia Medica, vol. ii. p. 204. An ordinary kind of 
nutmeg is called areca, avellana Indica, Sec. From 
1920 parts of nutmeg Neumann procured 480 of spiri- 
tuous, and 280 of watery extract, with 320 of oil or tal- 
low. The two last were insipid. 

By an inverse operation he procured 600 parts of 
watery extract, fifty of sebaceous matter, and ten of 
volatile oil, afterwards 120 of an unctuous spirituous 
extract, and 300 more of fixed oil. The same quantity 
by expression gave 540 parts of oil, and afterwards 480 
of watery extract; a strong distilled water, eighty grains 
of spirituous extract, and sixty of insipid oil. 

The London College directs a gallon of proof spirit 
to be drawn by distillation from two ounces of nutmegs, 
called s/iiritus nucis moschat<Z; but when a few haw- 
thorn flowers are added, it is called aqua 7ie/ihritica. A 
tincture made from the nutmeg, in proof spirit, is a 
valuable medicine. 

By a distillation with water nutmegs yield nearly one- 
tenth of their weight of a limpid essential oil, oleum 
nucis moschata essentialc, very grateful, possessing the 
flavour of the spice in perfection; it is recommended 
as antispasmodic and anodyne, similar to the oil of 
mace, but is not so grateful. 

On the surface of the remaining liquor an unctuous 
concrete, like tallow, swims, of a white colour, nearly 
insipid, not corruptible, commended as a basis for odo- 
riferous balsams. The decoction, strained and inspis- 
sated, leaves a weakly bitter sub-astringent extract. We 
have already remarked that the tallow tree is a species 
of myristica. 

Rectified spirit takes up the whole smell and taste of 
the nutmegs, and receives from them a deep bright yel- 
low colour. The spirit drawn off from the filtered tinc- 
tvire is very slightly impregnated with their flavour; the 
greatest part of th« specific smell, as well as the aroma- 
tic warmth, bitterness, and sub-astringency of the spice, 
.remaining concentrated in the extract. Both the oil, 
the spirituous tincture, and extracts, agree better with 
weak stomachs than the nutmeg itself. 

When nutmegs are heated, and strongly pressed, they 
give out a fluid yellow oil, which concretes on growing 
cold, into a sebaceous consistence. We are informed, 
that in the spice islands the imperfect and damaged 
nuts are separated for this purpose. In the shops we 
find three sorts, under the name of oil of mace. The 
best, brought from the East Indies in stone jars, is 
softish, of a yellowish colour, an agreeable fragrance, 
greatly resembling that of the nutmeg itself, but of the 
colour of mace. The next, from Holland, in solid 
masses, generally flat, and of a square figure, is paler 
coloured, weaker in its smell, and inferior in its quality 
to that of India. The last seems to be a composition 
of suet or palm-oil, flavoured with a little of the ge- 
nuine oil of nutmeg. The chief use of these is for lini- 
ments, to be applied to the stomach, or as an ingredient 
in anodyne and nervous ointments. Sec Tournefort, 



Lewis, and Ctrilen's Materia Medica'; Neumann's Che- 
mistry. 

Nu'x vel GLAxs lxgcextu'aria. See Myroba- 

LANI. 

Nux mete'lla. See Nux vomica. 
Nux Virgima'na; firunus firunifera.^ Jiucifera, nu- 
cifirunifera mastichen ocloratumfundens., a variety appa- 
rently of the sajiindus safionaria Lin. Sp. PI. 526, mas- 
TicH of LiGOx, and Virginia nut. Its leaves shine 
like those of the bay tree, and it differs from other pru- 
niferous trees in its fruit, which is small, turbinated, 
containing but a little pulp. 

jl'he fruit is of the shape and size of a filbert, smooth, 
of a brown colour, with an eye near one end, contain- 
ing a hard stone; and the kernel is white and globular, 
of a bitterish taste, and an aromatic smell. It is said 
to be antiscorbutic, deobslruent, and cordial. See Rail 
Dendrologia. 

Nux vo'mica, nux metella^ caniram; fabafebrifuga^ 
igasu?-, is a flat roundish seed or kernel, about an inch 
broad, and a quarter of an inch thick, with a prominence 
in the middle, on both sides of a grey colour, covered 
with wool, internally hard and tough like horn, the pro- 
duce of a large ti'ee in the East Indies ; Stryc/nioss nux 
vomica Lin. Sp?Pl. 271. 

It is bitter to the taste, and this quality chiefly resides 
in its resin; for the gum is but slightly so. Fallopius 
observes, that in doses to 3 ss. it procures sweat ; but 
Hoffman informs us, that two doses of seven or eight 
grains each were fatal to a girl of ten years old. These 
nuts poison dogs, crows. Sec. When imprudently 
swallowed by men, they produce great anxiety, con- 
vulsions, paralytic symptoms, retching, an increased 
action of the heai't and of the lungs. The bitter is 
evidently in a high degree narcotic ; but in Germany it 
•has been given as an antidote against the plague, in ma- 
nia, and hysteria; in hydrophobia, hypochondriasis, rheu- 
matism, and gout. They have been employed with va- 
rious, but not considerable, success in dysentery (London 
Medical Journal, vol. iii. p. 189,) as an anthelmintic in 
cases of taenia; and lately by Loueiro, after roasting, in 
fluor albus. This operation seems to mitigate their 
virulence. In this country, however, they have been 
seldom given. See Raii Historia; Lewis's Materia 
Medica; Neumann's Chemical Works. 

Nux vo'mica serapio'nis; faba sancti Ignatiiy 
pefiita nux., faba Indica^ catalongay ; St. Ignatius's 
bean, the produce of a tree called mananaog., or can- 
tara, found- in the East Indies and the Philippine 
Islands. It was supposed to be the production of a spe- 
cies of strychnos, with the trivial name of-volubilis; but 
the younger Linnaeus, and succeeding naturalists, have 
referred it to a distinct genus, ignada amara. Each 
appellation Wildenow has preserved, vol. i. 1053. The 
fruit resembles a gourd, in each of which are from twenty 
to thirty seeds, improperly called beans. They are of a 
roundish figure, irregular, and uneven, of the size of 
a middling nutmeg, semi-transparent, of a horny tex- 
ture, and of a white colour, slightly tinged with blue. 
These seeds have a bitter taste, but only a musty scent 
while fresh. The inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
use them as a medicine; but their eflccts are violent, 
and they are never employed in any other country. 
They are chiefly used in the Philippines, in intermit- 
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tents, amenorrhoea, asthma, epilepsy, and as anthel- 
mintics. See Philosophical Transactions, N° 249, p. 
44; Medical Museum, vol. iii. 

The other vegetable productions to which the term 
nux is applied are, 

Nux Basilica, Euboica, Persica, et regia. See 

JUGLANS. 

Nux MALABARiCA. See CuMBULr. 

Nux VOMICA MINOR MoLUCCANA, ALTERA. See Co- 
LUBRINUM. 

NYCTALO'PTA. Sec Amelyopia. 

NY'CTALOPS, (from vt;|, night, and a>^, an eye). 
Night blindness. Imbecillitas oculorum. Sometimes 
such patients are called luncitiosi, but improperly; for 
this term is applied to those who, from some defect of 
the eye, see better in the evening than at noon. In the 
Greek and Latin writers the word nyctalojis has^pposite 
meanings; sometimes signifying those who see by 
night; at others, those who cannot see during the night. 
It is now understood to signify that disorder, in which, 
as the night approaches, the patient loses his sight, and 
remains blind until the morning. The sight thus con- 
tinues to return in the day, and to depart at night. 

The word hemeralofiia, in Vogel's system, stands for 
blindness in the night, and sight in the day ; and nijcta- 
lofiia, in Linnaeus's and Vogel's Cienera, stands for 
blindness in the day, and sight in the night. 

It appears to be an intermittent, arising in one in- 
stance from too great sensibility of the retina, and in 
the other from torpor. In the former, the light of the 
day is too great for the organ to bear ; in the latter, the 
impression is too weak to excite vision. 

An endemic species occurs among some of the more 
irritable inhabitants of the burning regions of the torrid 
zone, and a possible case has been suggested where, on 
the contraction of the pupil in a strong light, the rays 
converge on a spot of the retina previously paralytic, 
which is avoided by a slight motion of the head when 
the pupil is dilated. The proper disease is of the inter- 
mitting nature just described, and its best remedy is the 
bark. It is peculiarly rare, however, in its occurrence. 



See London Medical Transactions, vol. i. ; and London 
Medical Observations and Inquiries, vol. i. p. m. jc. 
NY'MPHiE, (from vt;/.*^*, a water nymfih). AU 
interne minores clitoridis, colliculum. colUcula, myrto- 
cheUidcs, are foldings of the skin within the labia, rising 
from above the clitoris, and passing obliquely down- 
ward and outward, till they are lost about the entrance 
of the vagina. Between them is the orifice ot the mea- 
tus urinarius. The substance of the nymphae is spongy, 
and the orifices of numerous glands are visible on its 

surface. . 

NY'MPH-/EA, (from the same). J^fenufihar leuco- 
nymfihaa, micro-leuco-nymfihaa. The great white 
water lily. J^y mfihaa alba et lutea Lin. Sp. PI. 729. 
Each is an aquatic plant, said to be jmodyne and de- 
mulcent, but too insignificant to demand, any further 
notice. See' Raii Historia. The name also of a pre- 
ternatural excrescence on the nymphae. 

Ny'MPH^A GLANDI'fERA, InDI'cA, andMADRASPA'STA- 

NA, See Faba ^Egypiia. 

Nv'MPHiEA LOTUS. Liu. Sp. PI. 729. an Egyptian 
plant, whose fruit is employed in making bread, and 
whose root is sweetish, resembling in colour the yolk of 
an egg when boiled. It seems to be referred improperly 
to this genus. See Alpinus de Plantis Exoticis, vol. iii. 
p 227, &c. Wildenow has, however, retained it. 

NYMPHOMA'NIA, (from vvf*.(ptcc, nymfikce, and 
lA.x\iix,J'uror). See Furor uterinus. 

NYMPHOTO'MIA, (from wft^)*, and Tf^y<y, seco).- 
In warm countries, the nymphae or clitoris are some- 
times inconveniently or morbidly large ; and a portion 
is cut off" by an operation, which has this appellation, 
for the ancients called the clitoris by the name of 
nympha. It is commonly styled circumcision of the 
clitoris. 

NYSTA'GMOS, (from wo-lx^a, to be drowsy). A 
winking or twinkling with the eyes, such as happens 
when a person is very sleepy. When a disease, it is an 
instance of the chronic kind of convulsion, and arises 
from any cause of irritation in the eye, and is observable 
in all nervous irritable constitutions. 
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B according to Selden was usually translated 
Python, or magician. The ob of the ancients was a 
spirit, or daemon, that gave answers which seemed to 
come from some part of the body, but with a voice so 
low, as not to be distinctly heard. The obi of the 
Africans is a filthy malignant spirit. See Mosely on 
Sugar, second edition. 

OBCO'NICUS, (from 06, and conus, a cone,) some- 
what conical. 

OBELiE'A, (from o^£A<)«, a dart, because it is 
straight,) Sagmtalis sutura, q. v. 

OBE'SITAS, (from obesus, fat). Fatness. This 
state is peculiarly common in England and Holland, 
supposed to arise from the use of new malt liquors, or 
from a less active life ; but more generally rcferrible to 
the phlegmatic temperament, or" to idiosyncracy. Vine- 
gar never prevents fatness, but by destroying the vigour 
of the stomach ; and the best means of avoiding the ac- 
cumulation of fat, is active life, with a diet rather of 
vegetable than animal substances. It often predisposes 
to disease, though it cannot alone be styled morbid. 
A remarkable instance is described in the London Me- 
dical Observations and Inquiries, p. 69 — 84. See 

POLYSAUCIA. 

OBFUSCA'TIO. See Offuscatio. 

OBLA'TES PURGA'NTES. Cakes, made of flour, 
sugar, and purging ingredients; not an uncommon 
form of quack medicines for worms. Ching's lozenges 
are of this kind ; but, in the greater ntimber of such 
formulae, calomel, not often in the best state, is a fre- 
quent ingredient.^ 

OBLI'QUUS, (from ob, and liquo, to floiv aside). 
An appellation of muscles whose fibres are oblique; a 
name also of the pronator teres. 

OBLi'quus, asce'ndens vel inte'rnus. Acclivis. 
These muscles arise fleshy from the spine of the os 
ilium and ligamentum pubis, and the upper edge of the 
OS sacrum, according to Dr. Hunter; but other anato- 
mists describe them as passing forward and upward 
from the ossa pubis and ilii, forming a broad mem- 
branous thin tendon, implanted into the whole length 
of the linea alba, and the cartilages of the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ribs. Their tendons di- 
vide into two lamellae, one of which joins the rectus 
on each side, and the other the transversalis. These 
muscles are not perforated by the spermatic cord. Be- 
sides their use in compressing the belly, that part 
which arises fleshy towards the back part of the edge 
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of the OS ilium, and goes to the cartilaginous endings of 
the ribs, not only depresses them, and straightens the 
thorax in expiration, but from the order of its fibres 
counteracts the descending obliques in turning the 
trunk of the body, on the axis of the vertebrae. On its 
contrary side, as the series of its fleshy fibres is parallel 
to those of the descending oblique muscle, they may 
concur with them in discharging their office. 

Obli'quus desce'ndens, vel exte'rnus. Declivis. 
They are the external muscles of the belly, denomi- 
nated from the progress of their fibres, which run ob- 
liquely downwards. They arise by productions partly 
fleshy, and partly tendinous, from the lower edge of 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and the greater number of 
the inferior ribs, which indent themselves into the 
fleshy dentiform processes of the serratus anticus ma- 
jor. Their fibres run forward and downward, termi- 
nating in the spine of the ilium, os pubis, and linea alba. 
Part of these fibres, which run toward the ilium, are lost 
in the fascia of the thigh, and those which run toward 
the OS pubis are reverted, and consequently double, 
forming what is called the ligament of Poufiart, and 
through it the spermatic vessels of men, and the round 
ligaments of the womb in women pass, for which pur- 
pose the tendinous fibres separate, and form a ring. 
From their origins, which are mostly fleshy, their ob- 
lique descending fleshy parts expand themselves into a 
broad membranous tendon, before they go over the rec- 
tus to their insertion in the linea alba and os pubis, from 
wheiice, still descending, they end partly tendinous in 
the ligamentum pubis, but chiefly fleshy on the supe- 
rior and fore part of the circular edge of the os ilium. 
They do not adhere to the transverse processes of the 
vertebrae lumbares, but the largest, last, and most fleshy 
digitations, leaving the lowest bastard rib at its extreme 
point, in their oblique descent going forward, still re- 
cede gradually from the vertebrae, forming a triangular 
interstice, filled by the sacrolumbus and os ilium, on its 
lower side ; in this area the fibres of the subjacent mus- 
cles plainly appear. These muscles give strength to 
the parietes of the belly, sustain and compress the 
viscera, propel the faeces, urine, and the foetus : that 
part between the linea alba, os pubis, and the spine of 
the OS ihum, bearing an analogy in its position to the 
mastoideus of the head, serves for the circumrotalion 
of the trunk, upon the axis of the vertebrae, when we 
turn the body to the contrary side, and the feet remain 
unmoved. 
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Obli'quus infkrior and major, caJnCts obli'juus in- 
ferior. One of these muscles rises on each side, from 
the lateral piirt of the spinal process of the vertebra 
dentata, goes upward and outward, and is inserted into 
the transverse process of the alias. Together they act 
by giving a rotatory motion to the head, and run in a 
contrary direction to the obliquus superior. 

Obli'quus major o'cum, suficrior; trochlearis; ama- 
toriiis; totigissimus oculi. It is called trochlearis from 
its tendon passing through a cartilaginous pulley, 
situated in the orbit of the eye, to the inside of the in- 
ternal angular process of the os frontis, near the inner 
angle. This muscle rises tendinous from the bottom ot 
the socket near the entrance of the optic nerve, and 
passing towards the upper part of the socket, near the 
great angle of the eye, its round tendon runs through a 
cartilaginous pulley, fixed to a cavity in the os frontis ; 
from thence it is rellected, runs obliquely backward, 
enclosed in a ligamentous sheath, and is inserted ten- 
dinous into the sclerotica, upon the upper part of the 
globe of the eye, a little behind the insertion of the 
rectus superior. When it acts singly, it rolls the eye 
round its axis. When it acts in conjunction with the 
oblifjuus minor, the eye is drawn outward or forward. 
Ouli'quus minor. See Rectus minor. 
Oiw.i'quus MINOR vel inke'rior o'culi, Amatorius^ 
rises chiefly fleshy, just within the edge of the lower 
and anterior part of the socket, near the caruncula la- 
chrymalis, and, passing obliquely backwards under the 
globe, is inserted into the sclerotica, on the external 
side fjf the eye, near the optic nerve. 

OiiLi'quus NASI, latcralcfi muHculi., thin muscles run- 
ning along the sides of the pyramidalcs nasi, fixed to 
the apotliysis nasalis of the ossa maxillaria, and insert- 
ed into the ala; narium. 

Oun'quus pai.i'ebra'rum, consists of all that extent 
of fleshy fibres which, by a thin stratum, surrounds the 
edge of each orbit, and from thence wholly covers the 
two eyelids. They are transversely oval, adhere to the 
skin of the eyelids, and wrinkle them. 

OiiLi'quus supe'riou. Cafiitis obliquua sujierior. 
These muscles are on each side covered by the head of 
the trachelo mastoideus; each rises from the transverse 
process of the atlas, and is inserted into the os petrosum 
and OS occipitale, near the processus mastoideus. They 
bend the head backward. 

OsLi'quus supe'rior o'culi. See OnLi'quus major 

OCULI. 

OBLI'VIO, (from obliviscor, to forget). See Amen- 
tia. 

OBLO'NGUS; applied to the leaf of a plant, whose 
longitudinal diameter exceeds that of its transverse. 

O'BOLUS. A weight of about nine grains. 

OBOVA'TUM. Oval. 

OBSIDIA'NUM, (from Obsidianus^ its inventor). 
See Antimonium vitrificatum. 

OBSIDIA'NUS LA'PIS. Sec Ampelitis. 

OBSONIO'RUM RHUS. See Rhus. 

OBSTETRICA'TIO, (from obstetri^c, quod dolori 
obsistat). Midwifery. By midwifery is strictly meant 
the actual operation of delivery,, but in a more exten- 
sive view it includes the management of female diseases 
in the unimpregnated or pregnant state. The word is 
not, however, always employed in such an extensive 
sense, and it usually includes the conduct in the preg- 



nant or parturient state only, to which is usually addec: 
the management of the complaints of newly born chil- 
dren. 

Midwifery, like medicine, was in its earlier periods 
the result of sagacity assisted by more mature, or more 
extensive observation ; nor is it surprising, in the ruder 
states of society, when science had not dawned, that it 
should be confined to women, who alone would proba- 
bly attend in such circumstances. These were the 
practitioners among the Jews, very generally among 
the Grecians and Romans. The names of Cleopatra, 
the voluptuous queen of Egypt, of the courtesan .As- 
pasia, of Sotira, Salpe, and many others, who distin- 
guished themselves in this department, have reached 
us; but whether the conduct of a labour was, in those 
periods, ever intrusted to a male practitioner, is a qtfes- 
tionnot yet determined. Women and slaves, at Athens, 
were forbid to study medicine, but this prohibition would 
not apply to the more domestic treatment of parturient 
women; and Hippocrates, Galen, and yEtius, speak of 
female practitioners. Among the Romans, though the 
generality of midwives were females, accoucheurs of 
the other sex were not uncommon. The works of the 
supposed freed man of Julia were those of a female 
slave, and probably neither the productions of Erotis 
nor Trotula, to whom they have been attributed. Tro- 
tula is quoted in them. 

When we speak of more regular practitioners, Hip- 
pocrates must, as usUaV, be in the foremost rank ; yet it 
does not appear that he was himself a practitioner, and 
his directions are equally harsh and injudicious. Little 
was known, by the accoucheurs, or at least little taught, 
respecting the manual operation, previous to the re- 
storation of ^learning. The only writers of an earlier 
period treated, in general of the diseases of women, and 
in more indefinite terms of the manual assistance to be 
given in labours. One of the first of these was Paulus 
of TEgina, in the seventh century. The delivery by 
the feet was usually condemned, unless the child could 
not be brought forth by other means : even the crotchet 
was preferred to it by Hippocrates. The best of Ga- 
len's works on this subject is the Tract de Formationc 
Foetus, in the fifth volume of Chartier's elegant but in- 
accurate edition. Some other tracts, on subjects con- 
nected with midwifery, are left us by Galen. 

The works attributed to Cleojiatra are probably spu- 
rious, and are full of the most trifling and superstitious 
receipts ; nor, as we have just observed, are those of 
Erotiairec from suspicion. The first author, among the 
Romans, who speaks of deliveries and female com- 
plaints, is Celsus: he broke the shackles imposed by 
Hippocrates, and taught us that the child might be de- 
livered by the feet. He was followed at some distance 
by Moschion, a late author of the methodic sect, about 
the time of Galen, without adding any remarks on the 
operation itself. Yet probably the means of assisting 
delivery had been studied, and some mechanical con- 
trivances suggested; for, in Mbucasi,, we find the coarse 
rudiments of the forceps, the crotchet, and other instru- 
ments, which the delicacy and improvement of modern 
practice have rejected; for no instrument is found so 
powerful, m the greater number of cases, as the un- 
assisted efforts of nature. In the darker ages, we find 
the name of Mbertus Magnus prefixed to an indecent, 
and probably a spurious, work, Dc Secretis Mulierum 
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and, about tlie end of the fourth century, similar tracts 
appeared under the names of Henricus de Saxonia, and 
Michaelis Scotiusy in the latter case appended to his 
Treatise de Physiognomia. It will be obvious that 
science could gain little by such works. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century we find 
midwifery cultivated with greater skill, under better au- 
spices. This was nearly the era of Eucherius Rosslin^ 
known better by the name of R/iodion, of Frankfort; 
and soon afleryiards Rueff', of Zurich, and Ryff^Rivius), 
of Strasburg, followed in the same line, though not 
strictly in the manual departments of midwifery. This 
nearly was the era of the dawn of midwifery in this 
kingdom; for in the year 1540 was published, in Eng- 
lish, the Byrthe of Mankind, or the Woman's Booke, 
by Thomas Raynold^ physician. It was held in high es- 
timation, and continued a standard work for more than 
ninety years. In this interval, however, Harvey had 
published his Exercitatio de Partu, Sydenham his Obser- 
vations on the Diseases of Child-bed Women ; and dif- 
ferent tracts relative to midwifery had appeared by 
Charleton, Wharton,, and others in this kingdom. The 
increasing character, however, of ^/wArose Fare's Sur- 
gery, first published in 1573, the works of Roussel and 
Guille?neau, which rapidly succeeded, before the close of 
the century, soon eclipsed these feebler lights, and gave 
a new era to the art. Pare was the first modern author 
who recommended turning the child and delivering by 
the feet, a practice which Guillemeau supported and 
extended. 

About the beginning of the seventeenth century, we 
find the first undisputed work of a female midwife 
Louise Boursier (Bourgeois)^ who is styled by authoi's 
obstetrix regia. She was a pupil of Ambrose Pare, and 
published observations on sterility, abortions, fertility, 
lyings-in, the diseases of women, and newly-born in- 
fants. About the middle of this century Chamberlen, 
catching perhaps a hint from the Arabians, boasted of 
a new invention to facilitate delivery. This was the 
forceps, or more probably the vectis. He was a man of 
abilities and experience, though not, as Mauriceau in 
his fifth edition boasts, physician to the king. It was 
not himself, but one of his sons, who went to Paris for 
the purpose of selling his secret; but retiu-ned unsuc- 
cessful, from having miscarried in his first attempt. 
He had before translated the third or fourth edition of 
IMauriccau's midwifery, which was published in 1672. 
The invention of the vectis has been claimed for Roon- 
hiiyscji,, whose works were published at Amsterdam 
from 1663 to 1672, though more properly belonging 
to his son Roger, if really an invention; but he seems 
;o have purchased the secret of Chamberlen, and to 
have afterwards used only a single blade. In this pe- 
riod, the works of another female, Justina Siegmundy 
who was born in Silesia, but who practised at Branden- 
burg, appeared in 4to. at Berlin ; and Dr. Willoughby's 
manuscript treatise, quoted with considerable extracts 
by Dr. Dcnman, belongs also to the present era. De- 
ventcr's midwifery, published at Leyden at the end of 
ihis century, must be now chiefly noted for his aversion 
:o instruments, for it scarcely merits any particular 
commendation. Ilis works are chiefly distinguished 
for an opinion that delivery is often retarded" by an 
obliquity of the womb, a circumstance denied by many 
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subsequent accoucheurs. It is certain that the womb, 
in the pregnant state, occasionally inclines to eithei- 
side, and sometimes presses forwards, but never, except 
when retroverted, in a degree to retard or impede 
delivery. 

The fame of Chamberlen equally excited emulation and 
opposition. Dr. Bambar supported the credit of instru- 
ments, while Dr. Maubray, the first English public 
teacher of midwifery, in 1723, with greater zeal decried 
them. The foreign authors, in the early part of this 
century, were De la Matte, a Frenchman, and Denys. 
of Leyden. The Traits des Accouchemens of the for 
mer is an excellent work, and may be perused, at 
this time, with advantage : that of the latter is more 
concise, and of inferior value. Dioti's midwifery was 
published in 1718, translated into English in the follow- 
ing year; and in 1727 appeared Dr. Shyison's "System 
of the Womb," a work rather ingenious than of prac- 
tical utility. Chafiman's " Treatise on the Improvement 
of Midwifery" was published in 1733, and, in the fol- 
lowing year. Dr. Hody published Gifford's "Collection 
of Cases," which occurred in his own practice, and 
which he describes with great simplicity and fidelity. 
He used the forceps, then called the extractors, but 
seems not to have trusted them beyond the reach of his 
hand. In \7Z6yDaivke's " Midwife Rightly Instructed." 
and, in 1737, Brachen's " Midwife's Companion" ap- 
peared. 

In 1739 sir Richard Manningham published his 
Compendium Artis Obstetriciae, having previously 
taught at a lying-in hospital of his own institution. He 
succeeded Chapman, who was the second teacher of the 
art in this kingdom ; and he was followed by sir Field- 
ing Oulde, of Dublin, who published in 1741 his 
"Treatise on Midwifery." In 1752 wc received 
" Elementa Artis Obstetriciae," from Roderer, and, in 
1759, his " Icones Uteri Humani," both published at 
Gottingen. Sinellie's Anatomical Tables followed in 
1754, and Dr. Hunter's very accurate ones in 1774. 
Smellie's "Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Mid- 
wifery" appeared in 1752, and a very elaborate, but 
not a very important, work, by Mr. Wallace Johnson in 
1769. M. Puzot of Paris published his Traile des Ac- 
couchemens in 1759; Levret in 1761; Plencks his 
Treatise at Vienna in 1768; Fried in 1769, and Stein 
in 1770; works in the German, and little known in 
England. Within a few years we received Dr. Den- 
man's very valuable work on this subject, the improved 
edition of his former volumes; and successive editions 
of Dr. Alexander Hamilton's Elements, or Outlines, 
have been published by himself, and his very able, 
respectable successor. Dr. James Hamilton. Though 
short, as a syllabus, they are comprehensive and satis- 
factory. 

We have thns brought the sketch of the history of 
midwifery somewhat lower than our former histories, 
since, as, from the nature of the subject, it must be ra- 
ther a catalogue of works than a descriptive account of 
their contents, wc trod more safely over the ashes, with 
less apprehension of the fire underneath. For the same 
reason, we shall only, in general, refer* for the conduct 
and qualifications of the accoucheur to what we have 
said on that subject at the end of the article Chirviv- 
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Midwifery, at present, is taught and practised as a 
distinct branch of art; and the practitioner is supposed 
to possess a competent knowledge of the parts of the 
pelvis, its dimensions, the depth of its cavity, its various 
distortions, Sec; the parts of women subservient to ge- 
neration ; the state of the womb and its neck, in the 
different periods of gestation; extra-uterine foetuses; 
moles; the progress of a child's head through the dif- 
ferent parts of the pelvis in a natural labour; the 
sccundincs ; the various complaints which usually attend 
pregnancy; the manner and utility of touching; the 
difference betwixt false and true labour pains; the dif- 
ferent kinds of labour; the various modes of the child's 
presenting, with the methods of delivery; the dis- 
orders of childbed women ; the management of the 
child and its mother during the time of lying-in, &c. 
Sec Pelvis, Partukitio, Gestatio, Lnvolucra, Ph^e- 
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cent muscles, and sends many small ones by the neck 

'''S::i^S^^^'s., is a branch f^-om the hypogas- 
tric vli^., and receives this name where it enters the m- 
ternal obturator muscle. t7„i,i„ i 

OBVOLU'TUS,(from obvolvo, to roltufi). Folded 

or rolled up. 

O'CCA. See Cete admirabile. 

OCCIPITA.'LIS ARTE'RIA,(from occi/iut,) is the 
first external, or posterior branch of the external caro- 
tid it passes obliquely before the internal jugular 
vein- and having sent out branches to the adjacent 
muscles, it runs between the styloid and mastoid apo- 
thyses, along the mastoid groove, and goes to the mus- 
cles and integuments which cover the occipital bone. 
It communicates with the temporal, vertebral, and cer- 
vical arteries. 

Occipita'lis mu'sculus is one of the quadrati, men- 
tioned by Columbus, and accurately described by Fal- 



sentatio, &c. 

xiv^.KE?s'a^d;™;&t'Dr cTas^s lopius. these muscles are short, broad, thin and fleshy 

W ,, and ZT::%UcLIs. which he defines no situated on the ^-JP-^' ^^^^ ,;\\"^^^ ^iSo^ 

discharge of f^ces, or less frequent than usual. Its splenius are mserted They soon become tend nous, 

species are, 1. Obstipatio dcbilLn ; in lax and weak join with the pericranium, which firmly adheres to the 

habits. 2. Obsti/iatio rig-idorian ; in those of rigid hairy scalp on the sinciput 



fibres, and hypochondriacs. 3. Obsti/iatio obstructormn^ 
with symptoms of colic, or from stony concretions in 
the bowels. See Constipatio. 

OBSTl'PITAS, (from the same). See Contrac- 
tu ra. 

OBSTRU'CTIO, (from ob/slnio, to shut). Obstruc- 
tion in the vessels of any part ; is a term applied when 
any obstacle opposes the circulation of their proper 
fluids. Vide Morbi fluidorum. The word ofifiilatio 
is used by ancient authors as a more complete or fixed 
obstruction. Rhodius. 

OBTUNDE'NTIA, (from obtundo, to make blunt). 
Medicines suited to cover the acrimony of the fluids. 
Sec Demulcentia. 

OBTURA'TOR EXTE'RNUS, (from obturo, to 
shut up ). Marsufxialis., bur sails musculus. This muscle 
covers the foramen magnum ischii, and, rising from the 
bone before the foramen, runs backward under the head 
of the OS femoris; covered by the quadratus femoris, 
and is inserted into the trochanter major, contiguous to 
the internus. Like it, this muscle is a rotator. 

Obtura'tor inte'rnus, more frequently than the 
preceding called marsu/iialis et bursalis musculus, 
arises from the inner circumference of the foramen 
magnum ischii, passes round the ischium as on a pul- 
ley, and is inserted into the trochanter major, con- 
tiguous to the pyriformis. It is a rotator of the thigh ; 
^nd its tendon plainly forms a groove on the bone in its 
passage. 

Obtura'tor ne'rvus, a branch of the crural ; it passes 
through the foramen ovale, and is lost in the inner 
muscles of the thigh. 

OBTURA'TRIX ARTE'RIA, (from obturator,) a 
branch of the hypogastric, which perforates the obtu- 
rator muscle, and goes out of the pelvis, at the upper 
part of the ligament of the foramen ovale, having first 
sent a branch over the symphysis of the os ilium, and 
OS pubis, to the inguinal glands and integuments. It 
sends out a branch which communicates with a branch 
of the sciatica arteria ; gives out branches to the adja- 



When they act, they pull 
the hairy scalp backwards. 

Occipita'lis ne'rVus. A branch from the tenth 
pair of nerves which proceed from within the skull : it 
spreads and runs on the upper and lateral parts of the 
head. 

Occipita'lis poste'rior arte'ria is a branch from 
the vertebral, spreading on the occiput. 

Occipita'lis ve'na. A branch from the posterior, 
crupper external jugular ; but sometimes proceeding 
from the vei'tebralis, or axillaris. It branches on the 
occiput. 

OCCI'PITIS OS, is of a rhomboidal figure ; a trans- 
verse ridge running from the mastoid process of one 
side to that of the other, divides it into two parts. Its 
external surface is convex, except at the cuneiform pro- 
cess, at the base of which, on each side of the foramen 
magnum, are the condyles which connect the head to 
the spine. On the outside of these condyles the bone 
projects, and there is a notch where the internal jugular 
vein passes. It is divided- into four cavities in its in- 
side, by a crucial spine, in which there are canals for 
the superior, the longitudinal, and the inferior, fre- 
quently for the occipital sinus ; those canals on each 
side, for the lateral sinuses, are continuations of the 
longitudinal. There are five foramina proper to this 
bone ; the foramen magnum, a hole on each side just 
above the condyle for the ninth pair of nerves, and 
generally two which penetrate from behind the condyles 
to the fossae of the lateral sinuses. Besides these, there 
are two common foramina, one on each side, between 
the processus cuneiformis and os petrosum. 

The OS occipitis is peculiarly thick, apparently to de- 
fend the cerebellum, and it is stronger than any other 
bone of the head, except the os petrosum. Below, and 
at its sides, the large muscles have apparently rendered 
it thinner, but they also defend it from injury. This 
bone is joined, by its cuneiform process, to the sphenoi- 
dal, and, in old age, unites with it. The lambdoidal 
suture unites it to the parietal bones, and the additional 
part of the temporal suture to the temporal bones. The 
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condyles of this bone connect it with the first vertebra ; 
but these admit only of a slight lateral motion, for the 
rotatory motion of the head is owing to that of the atlas 
on the second vertebra. 

In the foetus this bone is divided by cartilage into 
four parts. The largest forms all the bone which is 
above the great foramen. Two other parts form the 
-sides of the foramen. The cuneiform pi'ocess, which is 
the last, appears often distinct at the age of six or 
seven. 

OCCI'PITO-FRONTA'LTS MUSCULUS ; efiicra- 
TiiuJit, rises from the posterior part of the occiput, goes 
over the upper part of the os parietaleand os frontis, and 
is lost in the eyebrows. It is a very thin muscle, raises 
the eyebrows, and wrinkles the forehead ; an antago- 
nist to the corrugator Coiterii. 

O'CCIPUT, (from ob and ca/iuty the hinder fi art of 
the head,) firora, inioji. Inion is confined by Blanchard 
to the beginning of the spinal marrow; by others, to 
the back part of the neck. 

OCHEU'S, (from o^f^), to carry). See Scrotum. 
OCHLAGO'GI, (from o;^Af?, fiofnilus, and «y«y«$, 
ductor). See Agyrt.«. 

O'CHRA, (from u^pti, /lalc, earth oj" a fiale yellowish 
colour). Yellow ochre, sometimes brown, occa- 
sionally red: the latter is called red ociiue, rubrica 
fabrilis, Creta rubra, arcanne, marking stone, 
RUDD, and RUDDLE, oxydatcd iron of Haiiy, iv. 105. 
Sec Lewis's Materia Medica. Neumann's Che- 
mistry. 

O'cHRA ni'gra. See Plumbum nigrum. 
O'CHRUS, (from 6>xP'ii po-le-, from the pale muddy 
colour of its flowers,) lathyris, ervilia, pisum ocrus 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1027. It bears cylindrical pods with round 
seeds as large as peas, which, though eatable, are in- 
digestible. 

OCHTHO'DES, (from ox^o^t callous, tumid, lips of 
ulcers). See Ulcers. 

OCIMA'STRUM, OCYMA'STRUM, (a dim. of 
ociminn, banil,) lychnis sylvestris alba simplex; wild 
WHITE campion; lychnis dioica Lin. Sp. PI. 626. /3. 
Found in hedges and borders of fields ; flowers in May. 
The flower is said to check the fluor albus and inward 
bleedings ; the herb to cure convulsions in children : but 
its virtues Jiave not obtained it a place in practice. See 
Raii Historia. It is a name for the circxa lutctiana, 
and several species of lychnis. 

O'C-KOW. A Chinese remedy for diseases of the 
breast, said to be the flesh of the common ass, boiled 
down to the consistence of a thick glue. It succeeded 
in relieving the author of this account, in the eleventh 
number of the Edinburgh Medical Journal, Dr. Baildon, 
of a consumptive complaint; but the digitalis was taken 
at the same time, so that the effects of the remedy are 
equivocal. 

OCRE'A. See Tibia. 

OCTA'NA, (from octo, eight). An erratic inter- 
mitting fever, which returns every eighth day. 

OCTA'VUS HUMERI MU SCULUS, OCTA'- 
VUS HU'MERI PLACENTI'NI MU'SCULUS 
MINOR. See Teres. 

OCTANDRI'A (from octo, eight, and «vjj^, a man). 
A class of plants having eight stamina. 

OCULA'RESCOMMU'NES,(fromocM/M*,c«et/e). 
See MoTORES ooulorum. 



Ocula'res externi. See Motores oculorum ek- 

TERNI. 

OCULA'RIA, (from its use in complaints of the 
eye). See Euphragia. 

O'CULI CANCRO'RUM, crabs' eyes, cancro- 
rum lapides, et lafiilli, are stony concretions, found in 
the head of the astacus Jluviatilis, or river craw fish, 
lodged in a bag on each side. These stones are round- 
ish, flatted on one side, white, having sometimes a red- 
dish, and at others a bluish cast, of which the blue are 
preferred, as the white are taken out after the fish hatli 
been boiled: they are internally foliated. The largest 
quantities are the produce of Muscovy, particularly of 
the river Don. 

They were formerly used as absorbents of acid hu- 
mours in theprimae viae, and supposed, when combined 
with the acid, to be more aperient than the other ab- 
sorbent earths. The earth of crabs' eyes differs much 
from that of crabs' claws, for the first is not convertible 
into quick lime; and in its chemical relations is said to 
resemble the earth of hartshorn. It is therefore, like 
the bones, a calcareous phosphat. 

These stones are counterfeited with pipe clay, chalk, 
or the shells of fishes ; but these compositions are easi- 
ly distinguished from true crabs' eyes, which are of an 
uniform texture, stick to the tongue, soften with wa1;er, 
and dissolve in acids. See Tournefort's and Lewis's 
Materia Medica. 

O'CULO-MUSCULA'RES. See Motores ocu- 
lorum. 

O'culo-muscuIa'res externi. See Motores ocu- 
lorum EXTERNI. 

O'CULUS, (from o7r7o|t«fl£<, to see). The eye ; illos. 
The external parts are the eyebrows, the eyelids, the 
extremities of which, where the eyelashes grow, are 
called orchos, the cilia, the fore part of the globe, the 
membrana conjunctiva, the cornea lucida, the iris, the 
pupilla, the carunculae lachrymales, and angles of the 
eyelids. Sec. The external eyes are named /mj-o/z/ic; the 
internal fiegce. The internal parts are the globe of the 
eye, the adnata or albuginea, the extremity of which is 
called //remnony the sclerotica, the choroides, the retina, 
the aqueous humour {hydatodes, hydatoides; ooides; 
ovatus oviformis vel albuginosus humor) ; the vitreous 
humour, hyaloides; crystalline humour, fihacoides; the 
muscles that move the eye, and the optic nerve, &;c. 
For the particular descriptions, see the different articles 
in verbis. To explain, however, the theory of vision, it 
will be necessary to add a short account of the different 
parts of the organ in a connected view. 

The eye is an irregular sphaeroid, projecting a little at 
its fore part, where it is seen between the lids. In this 
projecting portion we find a fluid, in which a fine 
membrane, perforated in the centre, floats. Beyond 
this fluid is a more solid transparent body, in the shape 
of a lens, and still farther back, a gelatinous fluid 
which covers a very fine semi-opaque membrane. All 
these fluids are confined by a dense substance which 
supports and protects them, called the coats of the 
eye. 

Having given this very general idea of the organ, we 
shall proceed to notice the containing coats. From the 
eyelids to the ball of the eye a very thin vascular 
membrane is extended, in some degree to support the 
eye, and to prevent substances passing between it and 
H 2 
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tfic edges of ll>c orbit. This is the aamua or conjunc- 
tiva, in which, even when not diseased, red vessels 
may be distinctly seen, and which is the most common 
seat of ophthalmia. A hard, white, firm, tendinous 
substance forms the outer coat, viz. the sclerotica, 
which in the projecting part of the eye is transparent, 
.uul called the cornea. The sclerotica is peculiarly 
"trong in the fcctus; the cornea comparatively weaker 
than in the adult; each may be divided into laminae, 
but these are more distinct in the cornea, and separated 
by a cellular substance, containing a watery fluid, dis- 
tinct from the aqueous humour already mentioned. In 
fact, if the compacted laminae of the sclerotica are sup- 
posed to be separated, with a very pellucid fluid inter- 
posed between each, it will at once give a correct idea of 
the projection of the cornea, and of its transparency. 
When the optic nerve, which is inserted behind, reaches 
the globe, the external coat of its sheath covers the 
sclerotica externally, and the internal, internally: the 
external membrane of the eye is thus inserted between 
the coats. Le Cat and others have described the eye as 
a bottle blown from the optic nerve, preserving its coats 
in the coats of the organ ; but this is a refinement, if 
true, of no practical advantage either in the theory of 
vision or the pathology of the organ. 

The projecting part, or cornea, is described as the 
segment of a smaller circle; but it is by no means 
a portion of a circle, as its margin is flat towards the 
nose. The fluid between the laminae gives it tran- 
sparency ; for in fevers this fluid becomes more opaque, 
and the eye acquires that dulness so constantly ob- 
served : when coagulated at the approach of death, 
the light is even reflected from it, and the eyes are 
said to be glassy. Over the cornea there is a very 
thin glassy membrane, probably derived from the ad- 
nata, and by maceration it is said that the cornea 
separates from the sclerotica. The cornea is sometimes 
the scat of abscesses, and seems to be supplied with 
vessels; but in a sound state these do not carry red 
blood. 

Within the sclerotica is the choroid coat, covered 
V'ith a black, or at least with a dark coloured pigment, 
which, in very fair persons, is of a lighter colour, and 
n\ the albinos, almost white. The choroid is minutely 
vascular, and not in every part connected with the 
retina. It consists of two laminae ; the outermost is 
that which supports the numerous vessels, and the 
innermost, the tunica ruyschiana, has the structure of a 
secreting membrane, for the appearance is villous, and 
these villi have been styled tafietum. The black pig- 
ment is a mucous substance, sometimes wanting in old 
persons, and in animals who seek their prey by night. 
It seems, however, more conformable to the analogy of 
nature, that in these, as in the albinos, it is of a grey or 
white colour. 

When the choroid coat reaches the margin of the 
sclerotica, to accommodate it to the smaller circle of 
the cornea, it is folded in plaits, called the ciliary pro- 
cefses, still covered with the dark pigment, resembling, 
when this is washed away, the valvular doublings of the 
villous coat of the intestines. Previous to its inflection 
it is firmly fixed to the sclerotica, and is closely united 
with the root of the iris. At their internal extremities 
they are attached to neither, but are loose and floating. 
These processes leave an impression both on the 



vitreous humour and theretina at the edges, where tliey 
are in conjunction, which have been styled sulci cUiares, 
the ciliary processes of the retina. Sec. which only con- 
found a simple idea, and multiply terms without reason. 
The ciliary processes collectively are called corona 
or circulus ciliaris,ligamentu7n or cor/n/sci/iarf, and are 
of great importance in vision : it is of consequence 
to remark, that their connection with the retina is the 
only means by which it is kept expanded, and the only 
mode of coniiection between the humours of the eyi- 
and their coats. 

The iris or uvea is the coloured circle which we sec 
in the eye, perforated by the black spot, styled the 
fiufiil. When put in water and examined with a 
microscope, the anterior surface appears to be covered 
by minute villi, whose colour fades when putrefaction 
begins. The fibres of the iris are transparent, and the 
colour chiefly depends on the pigment at the posterior 
surface. 

The iris consists, it is said, of two sets of fibres, 
both irritable and muscular ; the one surrounding the 
pupil, the other radiating from or to the circular, and, 
as it is called, muscular margin. The muscularity, how- 
ever, has been denied, and its contraction and relaxation 
supposed to depend wholly on a stimulus on the retina. 
It is copiously supplied with nerves from the ciliary. 
Two large ciliary arteries, and two lesser anterior 
arteries, which pierce the ligamentum ciliare, freely 
anastomose round its root, and send serpentine branches 
to the margin of the pupil, where they again anasto- 
mose, and send off branches towards the edge of the 
iris. The corresponding veins pass into the vasa vorti- 
cosa of the choroid coat; some between the choroid and 
sclerotic, and some piercing the latter, pass out, and 
spread on the surface of the eye. In fact, these ves- 
sels seem to constitute the whole of the iris, which is 
probably vascular rather than muscular. 

The retina is the most important part of the eye, 
since it is the nervous expansion on which visible 
objects are painted; and by this means the image, we 
mean not to say the material image, is conveyed to the 
sensorium. The optic nerve enters, we have said, not 
imnriediately at the back part of the eye, but a little on 
the inward side towards the nose. At some distance, 
before it passes through the sclerotic coat, an artery pe- 
netrates its vagina, \h&arteria centralis rerm<g,so that if 
the optic nerve be cut after its entrance, the artery re- 
tracting, leaves a little foramen, called by ancient ana- 
tomists the/2oru« o/iticus. The extremity of the optic 
nerve, before it expands in the retina, forms a little co- 
nical point, which we suspect to be a ganglion. 

The retina itself is spread over the choroid coat, rest- 
ing on a reticulated membrane which supports its ves- 
sels, probably derived from the pia mater, the lamina 

cnArosa: from Its texture the name was apparently given 
In this membrane the branches of the arteria centralis' 
derived from the optic and ophthalmic artery, and soon 
-after entering the sclerotica, divided into many laree 
branches, from which numerous anastomosini sub- 
divisions proceed, are most profusely scattered The 
retina seems to terminate at the ciliary processes,! hut 
the lamina cribrosa probably passes over the posterior 
part of the lens. This idea will reconcile many dis- 
putes, and some, seemingly discordant, observations. ' 
The membranafiutiillaris is a small vascular membrane 
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Ahich extends over the pupil in the foetus. At about 
the seventh month it begins to disappear, and is scarcely, 
if at all, discernible at the ninth. Its larger arteries 
come from the iris; smaller and more numerous 
branches from those of the lens. Its use is not known, 
nor does it merit any minute disquisition. It certainly 
prevents the iris from contracting in utero ; but there is 
no cause for its contraction, and apparently no inconve- 
nience would arise if no impediment existed. It is not 
impossible that some imperceptible remains of this 
membrane may prevent too violent effects from the 
first access of light. 

The fluid, in which the iris floats, is called the aqueous 
humour, and its floating fibres are supposed to divide 
the projecting part of the eye into two chambers, the 
anterior before, and the posterior behind, the iris. The 
error, however, is considerable, for there is no space 
behind the iris which merits the name of a chamber, 
since the iris moves almost in contact with the lens. In 
the foetus, this fluid is red and turbid, in the adult, per- 
fectly transparent, but seldom exceeding in weight five 
grains. Mr. Chevenix found it to be an albuminous 
fluid, containing also gelatine and muriat of soda, but 
in such small proportions that the specific gravity of this 
fluid is not more than 10,053. We might perhaps re- 
mark, that the common salt assists the transparency, 
since salt water is pepuliarly so, but that it is in so small 
a proportion that the aqueous humour has little, if any, 
taste. (Philosophical Transactions for 1803, p. 96.) It 
seems to be secreted from the vessels of the iris, and 
is regenerated, after being discharged, within a few 
hours. ■ - 

The crystalline is almost immediately behind the iris. 
1 1 resembles a flatted sphere. The anterior surface is the 
segment of a sphere about eight lines, the posterior of 
about five lines. The anterior is consequently the flatter 
surface. The crystalline increases in density from the 
surface to the centre. On the average its specific gravity 
is about 10,790, without any traces of muriatic acid. It 
contains, therefore, much larger proportions of albumen 
and gelatine, with less water. It putrefies rapidly, splits 
when dry, into lamcllse, so that at firsi it exhibits a star- 
like fissvire, and is at last divided into shreds. When 
its density, its rapid putrefaction, and its fibrous struc- 
ture are considered, we must conclude, that it contains 
a large proportion of fibrin, and we shall more readily 
admit the modern doctrine of its muscularity. The 
lens, it is now acknowledged, has a distinct capsule, and 
a canal surrounds it, called from its discoverer, Petit. 

The vitreous humour^Ws the larger proportion of the 
cavity of the eye. It does not float loosely, but is 
contained in cells, so as not to flow freely without pres- 
sure. When removed from these it appeared of the 
same specific gravity as the aqueous humour, and simi- 
lar in its chemical relations. Fourcroy found in these 
humours some phosphat of lime, which Mr. Chevenix 
could not discover. The canal of Petit is formed, it is 
supposed, by a double layer of the vitreous humour, 
which forms also the capsule of thelens; but the cap- 
sule and the canal are distinct. Mr. Bell supposes that 
the Petitian canal is formed by the vascular membrane 
of the retina, which also forms the membrana pupillaris 
^f the foetus; and his arguments render the opinion 
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he eye is surrounded by numerous muscles, whose 



irregular action occasion that motion of objects which 
we perceive in vertigo. These muscles arise round the 
foramen, and are inserted into different parts of the 
t>rbit, giving, by their tendinous expansions, the brilliant 
whiteness of the fore part of the organ. Four of these 
muscles are called recti from the direction of theii' 
fibres, and it is these which have been supposed to 
compress and change the figure of the eye. 

The rectus sufierior rises the eye upwards, the atiol- 
lens and levator oculi, and as it expresses pride, is 
called also sufierbus. 

The rectus inferior lowers the eye, styled, for similar 
reasons, defirimens and humilis. 

The rectus internus moves the eye towards the nose 
adducens oculi; and as it is directed to the glass while 
drinking, bibitorius. 

The rectus e^r/ernM* turns the eye outward; abductor 
oculi, indigabundus. The origin and insertion of these 
muscles will be obvious from their action. 

There are two oblique muscles. The first is the obli- 
quus inferior, longissimus, which rises from the bottom 
of the orbit by a slender tendon, passes the upper part 
of the eye ball fleshy ; then forming a smooth round 
tendon, it passes through a cartilaginous pulley, in the 
margin of the orbit, and is inserted in the middle of the 
eye ball. It gives an oblique motion to the eye, and 
contributes with the other muscles to roll it. Fronn 
its passing over the pulley, it is styled trochlearis. 

The last is the obliquus sufierior brevissirnus. It 
rises from the nasal process of the superior maxillary 
bone in the edge of the orbit, passing obliquely back- 
wards and outwards under the ball of the eye, is inserted 
opposite to the obliquus superior. This muscle is in 
every respect the antagonist of the inferior. 

The eye is an organ of peculiar delicacy and im- 
portance ; but without the other senses it would afford 
generally imperfect, and often erroneous, ideas of exter- 
nal objects. This subject has been examined at some 
length, with great ingenuity, by Dr. Reid, (Inquiry 
into the Human Mind,) in what he styles the geometry 
of visibles ; to which we must refer the reader, as 
it scarcely forms a part of our present subject. To 
explain the theory of vision, we premise a few re- 
marks on some of the first principles of optics. 

When light passes through a flat plate of glass it 
proceeds in a direct line, or at least nearly so ; but 
when the glass is convex on either side it is bent from 
its direction towards the axis, or the line which passes 
through the centre. Numerous rays passing, therefore, 
from a point, and necessarily converging through a con- 
vex glass, are turned towards the axis, which must of 
course occasion them to meet at some point on the op- 
posite side. This is styled the refraction of the rays ; 
but rays impinging'on the glass with a considerable obli- 
quity do not pass through it, but are thrown back; 
and this is called the reflectiq,n of light. The degree of 
refraction differs with the density and the nature of the 
medium through which it passes. 

To apph this popular view of the subject to vision we 
must remark, that the pupil of the eye, the aperture 
at which the light enters, projects, that it consists 
of transparent laminae, with a very bright fluid inter- 
posed. By passing through this fluid the light is a little 
diverted from a rectilineal course, but it is more so in 
passing through the lens and the vitreous humour. By 
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their united cficcts the rays meet in a point, at the bot- 
tom of tiic eye or on the retina. lis image is there ac- 
cu ately painted, and this image conveys to the mind an 
idea of an object, corrected by the touch and by experi- 
ence. The touch corrects the idea respecting the form 
of the object; experience respecting its distance. We 
have observed that the refraction is greater in proportion 
to the density of the body, through which light passes, 
and it is greater in proportion to the obliquity of the 
impinging rays ; if that is not in so great a degree as to 
occasion reflexion. To bring all the rays from a given 
point accurately to a focus, the density of the refracting 
body must therefore not be uniform, but must increase 
at its centre, where the obliquity of the rays is less. 
This is the case with the lens; and when, from causes 
to be hereafter explained, the image is not distinct, the 
eye lids are partly closed, to prevent the more oblique 
rays from entering. 

It may appear singular, that while refraction is so 
simple an operation, such a number of refracting media 
are connected in the organ. In general, however, re- 
fraction is not regular. Some rays are broken in the 
operation, and resolved into their colours, giving the 
image, or sp'ectrum as it is called, with coloured (iri- 
descent) fringes. This irregularity is different in 
different bodies, and sometimes the irregularity is on 
opposite sides. The opticians, therefore, who felt its bad 
effects in telescopes, employed glass of such kinds as 
to correct this defect by their opposed powers; and it is 
singular that the structure of the eye had not suggested 
- this mode of correction, rather than that the correction 
should elucidate the accuracy of the image in vision. It 
appears probable that the fluid interposed between the 
laminae of the cornea has some effect in this way, and 
that the ii-regularities of refraction from passing through 
the cornea are thus corrected, previous to the rays 
reaching the lens. The only inconvenience is the loss 
of light; for rays passing through different media are 
lost, or rather give an indistinct glare. The object of 
nature, however, in the structure of the eye, is to mo- 
derate the light; and we not only find many rays thus 
suffocated, but the vitreous humour is enclosed in cells, 
so that the refracted rays must be every moment passing 
through media of different densities before they form 
the image. When it is at last formed, it is compara- 
tively very minute ; and as each part conveys^ a correct 
idea to the mind, it is evident that every portion must, 
at least, impinge on a nervous fibre, and that each fibre 
must be of the minuteness of the image which the least 
visible object affords. Thus De la Hire calculates, that 
the image of the sail of a windmill, at the distance of 
4000 toises, is but ^J^^ of an inch, but very minute por- 
tions of this sail may be distinguished; and such reflec- 
tions induced us to remark, when speaking of the 
nervous fibres, that what appeared in the microscope the 
smallest fibre was more probably only a fasciculus, and 
perhaps not the ultimate one. 

When it was observed that the image was pictured on 
the retina, it was at once stipposed that it was thus con- 
veyed to the brain, and contemplated by the immaterial 
principle at its leisure. This, however, is highly im- 
probable for the reasons stated, that, without the correc- 
tions of touching and experience, our ideas of visible 
objects are often erroneous. It is improbable, also, from 
another circumstance; the image in the eve is inverted, 



and numerous. have been the speculations to explain 
how this inverted image is again restored to its proper 
position. It was once supposed that the fibres in the 
optic nerves decussate in crossing; and again, that they 
are mixed in a ganglion near the sella turcica. The 
former is not true, nor would either explain the diffi- 
culty. Others have supposed that the soul looks at the 
image by reflection ; an idle fancy, unworthy of a phi- 
losopher. The fact is, that experience corrects this and 
other errors : our knowledge of relations and relative 
positions are not conveyed by the eye. 

With two eyes we see only a single object.^ This too 
has been explained on the principle of decussation which 
does not take place, and of the ganglion which can have 
no such effect. It chiefly arises from the axes of the 
eye being directed to the same point, which gives indi- 
viduality to the idea excited in the mind. Experience 
teaches us that two objects cannot be in the same place, 
and we thus conclude the image to be single. This may 
be evinced by an easy experiment. A slight distortion 
of either eye, in every one's power, will give the ap- 
pearance of a double object. If the uniform direction of 
the axes be gradually restored, the two objects will be 
seen to coalesce and become one. By diseases which 
affect the very minute motions of the eye, as a foul 
stomach, narcotic poisons, or spirituous liquors,, which 
produce irregular action, no longer under the command 
of the will, objects seem also double. 

Why then, it may be asked, have we two eyes? 
With two we see objects brighter; we see them more 
completely, for we take in a larger circle ; nor are we 
left in the miserable state of blindness should an acci- 
dent happen to one. It has been said, that when one is 
destroyed the other expands, and the loss is after a short 
period no longer felt ; but this is not true. The person 
from habit is not sensible, indeed, of his loss, unless par- 
ticularly required to examine the whole of an object, as 
of a column, and a minute motion of the head may 
assist him in this examination; but no expansion of the 
remaining eye can take place, for there is no apparatus 
for such a purpose. 

Our ideas of the distance of objects is, we have said, 
the effect of experience ; but the power of accommodat- 
ing our vision, so as to survey objects at very different 
distances, has been the subject of much controversy. It 
has been supposed that the ciliary ligament is muscular, 
and draws back the lens ; that the lens itself is muscular, 
and can change its own shape; or that the rectimuscles, 
whose tendons may be supposed to reach, perhaps to 
spread over, the cornea, may contribute to flatten it. 
Each opinion has had its advocates. Yet this accom- 
modation of the eye to distance is very limited. A near- 
sighted person, with all his efforts, cannot easily extend 
his sphere of distinct vision, though he can considera- 
bly reduce it; but to reduce it he must render the eye 
more convex, which neither of the means suggested 
w_ill effect. Much of this supposed change in the form 
ot the eye, however, apparently results from a greater 
exertion of attention, as images within the sphere of 
distinct vision, when from some accidental circumstance 
confused, are readily perceived by an exertion of atten- 
tion, without any change in the external circumstances. 
It either of the powers above mentioned have any 
effect m this respect, it is the action of the rectimuscles; 
and m.trymg experiments of this kind with attention, 
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we think we have been sensible of compression on the 
ball of the eye. 

Habit has, however, a very considerable effect on 
the appearances of objects. Distortion of either eye, 
the ctt'ect of accident, is at first attended with double 
vision ; but the object is soon seen single, though the 
cause remains. This circumstance, however, does not 
invalidate the former reasoning, since it arises from the 
power we possess of examining objects with one eye 
only. This is often done, particularly when the eyes 
are not equally acute. 

Distinctness of vision depends much on the state of 
the organ, and this on the state of health. In disease 
we see imperfectly, because the eye rolls with an in- 
voluntary motion ; and the person who sees dark spots 
in the bed clothes, in a fever, constantly finds them 
moving, and his hands rove to catch them. It is not 
enough for peculiarly distinct vision that the object 
should be at the proper distance. All adventitious light 
should be removed ; for this, as opticians know, gives 
a fringe, an indistinctness, to the outline. If objects 
are carried to the remotest limits of distinct vision, by 
an exertion of attention, they will be seen more per- 
fectly. Objects reflected from a convex mirror, or 
looked at through a glass somewhat more concave than 
the eye requires, will appear at a distance indeed, but 
peculiarly distinct. 

In the article Amblyopia, we anticipated some of 
the most common irregularities of distinct vision ; viz. 
the myopia and presbytia. We are now in a capacity 
to consider them more accurately. The myofiia, it was 
observed, arises from too great refraction of the rays, 
so that they are brought to a fotus before the image 
reaches the retina. The defect has been attributed to 
a greater convexity of the cornea, which, as we shall 
find, flattens by age, so that the disease is by time di- 
minished. This, however, is but one cause, for many 
near sighted persons are not relieved by advancing 
years. From what we have said, it will appear that 
it may arise from an increased density, and conse- 
quently the increased refractive power of the fluid 
between the laminae of the cornea, the increased den- 
sity of the lens in general, its less uniform increase 
towards the centre, or the increased refractive power of 
the vitreous humour. That these causes often take 
place is certain, since, in many families, short sight 
is constitutional and hereditary. There is no doubt, 
however, but that both the myopia and presbytia may 
be acquired. The former is often the disease of those 
accustomed to survey minute objects at short distances, 
as the student, the watch maker, 8cc.; the latter of 
persons used to strain their sight to distant views, as the 
sailor. How this is acquired we are not prepared to 
say. When we spoke of distinct vision, we admitted, 
in some degree, the power of the rectimuscles to 
flatten the eye ; and in the sailor this power may 
produce the effect. The opposite change is more diffi- 
cult of explanation. But is it a change ? May not the 
eye naturally admit of distention ; and may not this dis- 
tention be particularly directed forward, as the coats of 
the eye are there less dense, unless counteracted by 
the rectimuscles ? When not exerted we may readily 
suppose that, as usual, their tone is weakened. In this 
supposition there is some probability, since it is the 



acquired myopia which is chiefly relieved by age. It 
may be some confirmation of this opinion to add, that 
if a short sighted person uses a glass of too great con- 
cavity, he feel& his eyes peculiarly weak ; and he finds 
it difficult to adapt them even to the usual distance of 
distinct vision. 

The remedy of myopia is obvious. As it is impossi- 
ble to lessen by any art the convexity of the cornea, or 
the too great density of the humours, it is necessary to 
lessen the obliquity of the rays. This is effected in part 
by wrinkling the brow and closing the eyelids. The 
latter alone is not sufficient, for the arch of either lid is 
the segment of so large a circle, that to close the lid 
only, would scarcely impede any oblique rays. By 
wrinkling the broAv we depress the inner corner of each 
lid, and cut off the oblique i-ays which pass by the 
inner eanthus, and in some, though in a less degree, 
those at the outer. As a concave glass, by a power op- 
posite to that of a convex, disperses the rays, so a glass 
slightly concave lessens their obliquity, and prevents 
their union by refraction so early. To choose then the 
degree of concavity which will produce the requisite 
obliquity only, will be an object of importance. It 
is advised, in general, to ascertain such a degree of it 
(marked usually by numbers from one to fourteen,) 
as will bring the eye to the common state of perfect 
vision, and to select the number immediately below, 
because it is supposed that the use of the glass will by 
degrees correct the defect. This indeed would be the 
case had the eye the considerable power of accommo- 
dating itself to different distances, which physiologists 
have been so anxious to explain. We believe, however, 
that no change takes place by such a glass which 
would not otherwise be observed ; and, indeed, we know 
that after many years using an inferior number, that 
above it has been found in the same degree of superior 
utility as at first. If, therefore, a glass must be employ- 
ed during a whole life, there is no reason for aban- 
doning the peculiar advantage of the most perfect vision 
which art can supply. In the constitutional myopia 
there is seldom any change ; and even the habits of the 
sailor will not conquer it. We have not, however, seen 
any such instance, except where the cornea has been 
distinctly prominent; so little foundation is there in the 
remark, that age will flatten it. 

The presbytia is in every respect the opposite dis- 
ease. It arises from the gradual change in old age, when 
the vessels, no longer distended, are in part obliterated. 
The eye sinks, the cornea is flatter, and but that the 
humours apparently increase in density and refractive 
power, sight would decay faster. This corresponding, 
or rather antagonising change, seems to preserve the 
sight of some old persons to a very advanced period. 
When from the diminished refraction, the picture thus 
falls beyond the retina, it is remedied by a convex 
glass, which more strongly refracts the rays, and brings 
the image more correctly on the retina. These glasses 
are neither so accurately ground nor so reguFarly num- 
bered as the concave, and should be bought of an op- 
tician of character, rather than an itinerant, who pur- 
chases the glasses refused by the former. It was 
thought at one time advantageous to have the glasses 
tinged of a green or blue colour; but this defect is 
accompanied with some insensibility of the retina? an«l 
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(o read, a strong light must be often thrown on the 
paper, cither from the sun or a large candle. 

Each complaint varies in its degree, according to the 
state of health ; but disease seems chiefly to weaken the 
attention, and to affect the mind rather than the organ. 
If any part of the change in the shape of the eye de- 
pends, however, on muscular action, we may readily 
suppose, that diminished or increased irritability, or 
diminished tone, may have a considerable effect on dis- 
tant vision. 

We have spoken, through the whole of this discus- 
sion, of the retina as the seat of vision, though fully 
aware of the controversies which have arisen on this 
subject. The difficulty first arose from the insensibility 
of the spot where the optic nerve enters the globe of 
the eye ; and as the choroid coat was discontinued on 
that part while the nerve was there, it was supposed 
that the coat rather than the nerve was the proper seat. 
We need not enlarge, however, on this point, for we 
know that any disease of the nerve between the eye 
and the brain will prevent our being sensible of visible 
objects; and there is no communication between the 
choroid coat and the brain. This would be decisive, in- 
dependent of the numerous facts which prove that the 
state of the visual organ corresponds with that of the 
brain. The fact is, that in no instance do the nerves in 
their course show their peculiar properties or powers. 
They must be divested of their armature, and their 
evolved fibres exposed to the impressions. Much of 
the difficulty has arisen from the idea that the picture 
was essential to vision; but the impression alone is so, 
and the picture is an accidental, rather than a necessa- 
ry effect. 

The dilatation snd contraction of the iris on the 
diminution or increase of light is, with difficulty, ex- 
plained. The contraction is not owing to the stimulus of 
light on the iris, for it seems to have no muscular power. 
The ends do not recede when divided ; it is not con- 
tracted when wounded, or light thrown on it, without 
entering the pupil. It has been thought sufficient to re- 
mark, that its motions correspond with the stimulus on 
the retina. This is, however, in many respects unsatis- 
factory ; and it has been with more reason concluded, 
that the dilated is the active, the contracted the passive 
state of the iris. The author of this opinion thinks 
the action of light stimulates the arteries of the reticu- 
lated coat of the retina, and the increased action of its 
vessels fills also those of the iris, which communicate 
with them. But vessels when filled are tortuous, and 
of course shorter in straight lines (see Exeter Essays, p. 
-202); the breadth of the iris is consequently less, and 
the pupil enlarged. We more readily acquiesce in this 
idea, since we think that it explains one remarkable 
fact, that in some cases of amaurosis the pupil contracts 
and dilates. This we can easily suppose may depend on 
the state of the vessels. If the palsy, as usually hap- 
pens, is communicated to them, contraction and dilata- 
tion will not on this system occur. In contrary circum- 
stances these alternations may be observed. 

The crystalline lens, as we have hinted, grows denser, 
and somewhat coloured by age ; and in general its 
transparency is preserved by warmth, and, after death, 
may be restored by it. Cold seems chiefly to act by 
coagulating the fluids. In new bom children its density 



is inconsiderable, and the cornea is not stretched to uf 
due degree of convexity; so that they sec imperfectly. 
The aqueous humour in this early period also is some- 
times not transparent, and it is by no means certain that 
some portion of the mcmbrana pupillaris may not re- 
main. All these circumstance^ will increase the imper- 
fection, and occasion the phenomena already noticed. 

A new born child never keeps its eyes fixed on any 
one object, and it will not wink if any object approaches 
it. It does not, however, follow that he does not see, 
but that his vision is imperfect, the reason of which has 
been explained. 

See a Description of the Eye, and its Adjacent Parts, 
by J. Warner; Winslow's Anatomy; Cheselden ; Bell; 
Zinn; and the very elegant plates of Soemmering. 

Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, 
silver, or glass, stained so as to resemble the natural 
organ. They must be taken out to clean every night, 
and replaced in the morning. If no more of a diseased 
eye is removed than what prctcrnaturally projects, or if 
the muscles are unhurt, the artificial eye will have a 
little motion. If it does not fit well, it irritates and in- 
flames the other eye. 

On disorders of the eyes, see St. Yves; Benedict 
Duddell; Remarks on the Ophthalmy, by J. Ware, 
and J. Warner; Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. p. 232 — 519; 
Scarpa on the Diseases of the Eye. 

In botany oculus means the bud of a plant, and also 
a name affixed to many herbs supposed to resemble the 
eye of some animal. 

O'cuLus. See Coi.iquamentum. 

O'cuLus bovi'nus and elephantinus. See Prop- 

TOSIS. 

O'cuLus Bo'vis. See Bellis major. 

O'cuLus bu'bulus. See Proptosis. 

O'cuLus cHRi'sTi. See Horminum sylvestre. 

O'cuLus ge'nu. See Patella. 

O'cuLus la'chrymans. See Epiphora. 

OCYMA'STRUM. See Ocimastrum. 

Ocyma'strum verrucca'rium. See Circea. 

OCYMOI'DES, (from ukv^lcv, basil, and u^e's, like- 
ness,') lychnis sylvestris, sive aquatica fnirfiurea sim- 
filex. Red wild campion, silene armeria Lin. Sp. PI. 
601, grows in hedges, and flowers in summer. The 
seeds are cathartic, but it is not at present employed. 
See Raii Historia. 

O'CYMUM, uKVi, swift, (from its sudden growth), 
Basilicum. Ocymum basilicum Lin. Sp. PI. 833. Ocy- 
mum is chiefly used for improving the flavour of sp. vo- 
latilis aromaticus. 

O'cYMUM CARYOPHiLLA'TUM,7nznz»7U?n, vulgarius, me- 
dium, citratum. See Basilicum. 

ODAXrSMOS, (from o^m;, a tooth, and ^xnwu, to 
bite). A biting sensation, pain or itching in the gums. 
See Dentitio. 

ODONTAGO'GOS, (from o^cvi, and xyu to draw). 
See Dentagra. 

ODONTA'GRA, (from o^m, and ay^tvu, to seize). 

ODONTA'LGIA, (from o^m, and «Piyo?, /jain). 
The TOOTHACH, a disease arranged by Cullen in the 
class fiyrexics, and order /ihlegmasice, which he defines 
a rheumatism or pain of the jaws from carious teeth. 
The causes are those of caries in the body of the tooth, 
which frequently arises in the little cavities between the 
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tangs ; often from tartar at the coUum of the tooth, de- 
pressing the gum, and admitting the air ; sometimes 
from a little erosion of the enamel where it is thinnest, 
near the collum. 

In these pains the nerve may be sometimes destroyed 
by a hot iron, rendered torpid by essential oils, or by 
camphor and opium united. 

The lady bird, coccinella septem punctata, and indeed 
all the species of coccinellae, are said to relieve tooth- 
ach, if bruised between the finger and thumb, and ap- 
plied to the tooth or rubbed on the gum. 

If the external aperture is smaller than the carious 
cavity, after clearing away the carious matter the access 
of air may be impeded by stuffing of gold or silver leaf, 
or tin foil. 

The more general remedies are, blisters behind the 
Car, on the affected side ; burning the edge of the helix 
,of the ear, as a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which 
supplies the teeth, are lost on the external ear ; con- 
stantly holding lukewarm water, or milk and water in 
the mouth, with or without opium ; or large doses of 
opium internally. It is generally recommended to ex- 
tract the tooth if carious, but no advice can be more inr 
judicious. A carious tooth is certainly pained by acci- 
dental colds, but in such cases every sound tooth would 
have equally suffered; and those who adopt such rash, 
indiscriminate practice, have been known to draw each 
tooth in succession, and then to suffer equally in the 
gums. On the contrary, when the nerve is accustomed 
to the access of the air, it will continue carious for many 
years without pain, and be truly useful. 

When odontalgia is connected with rheumatism, or 
gout, which sometimes happens, the remedies of either 
should be employed. 

In extracting a tooth the force may be directed on 
either side, except in drawing the dentes sapientiae of 
the lower jaw, and then the direction of the force should 
be on the outside, for the jaw within is so thin that it 
may be easily splintered. An instrument which would 
raise the tooth without any lateral force, is a great de- 
sideratum ; and the second Monro, for many years, ex- 
hibited one in his class, but it has probably failed, since 
it is not employed. On pulling the tooth, the force 
exerted should be firm and steady, not violently rapid ; 
and if the instrument slips, it should be applied on the 
opposite side. When fairly loosened, it may be raised 
by the fingers or forceps. The common precautions 
and the usual management are sufficiently known. See 
Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 248; Dr. Cullen's First Lines, 
edit. 4. vol. ii. p. 38; also Dens. 

ODONTIA'SIS, (from o^<»v7<««, to put forth the 
teeth). See Dentitio. 

ODO'NTICA, (from ohii). Remedies for pains in 
the teeth. 

ODONTIRRHCE'A, (from «J*s« and pe6>, to Jloiv). 
Bleeding from the socket of the jaw after tooth drawing. 
ODO'NTIS and ODONTI'TIS, (from o^ov^; be- 
cause the decoction was supposed to relieve toothach). 
Lychnis, Jios cuculi Lin. Sp. PI. 625, jS. 

ODONTOGLY'PHON, (from «<^«5, and yA.;4»«, to 
scra/ie). See Dentiscalpium. 

ODONTOI'DES, (from am, and uhi,form). The 
tooth-like process of the second vertebra of the neck. 
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ODONTOPHY'IA, (from ohn, and <pvu, to grow). 
See Dentitio. 

ODONTOTRI'MMA, (from olcv,;, and rpi^a,, to 
wear away). See Dentifbicicm. 

ODORA'TUS, (from odoro, «^«, to smell). See Ol- 

FACTUS. 

ODORI'FERiE GLA'NDULJE. Sebaceous glands 
under the prepuce, behind the labia and in the axilla, 
denominated from their odour resembling musk. Dr. 
Hunter says he never could discover the orifices of these 
in the axilla, therefore he supposes the discharge to be 
from innumerable, small, imperceptible pores. 

(£'A, (from e/w, to bear, from its fertility). See 

SORBUS. 

CECONO'MIA, (from o/xa«, a house, and toiMi, a law, 
or rule). Hippocrates uses this word to express the 
management of a sick person ; and it is the title of an 
Hippocratic lexicon added by Foesius to his edition of 
the works of the Coan sage. The animal economy is 
the conduct of nature in conducting the animal process, 
and preserving animal bodies. 

CEDE'MA, (from ot^u, tumeo). See Tumor; any 
inelastic tumour resembling anasarcous swellings. See 
Anasarca. 

CEde'ma erysipelatoi'des, erysifielas bullatum, in- 
Jiammatorium. An oedematous tumour, white, pellu- 
cid, and accompanied by heat. 

Dr. KirklanH, in the first volume of his Inquiry, de- 
scribes an inflammatory oedema which attacks suddenly, 
sometimes accompanied with an erysipelas, or more 
commonly a simple inflammation of the skin. He con- 
siders oedema as always local. 

As soon as the swelling begins to subside, a bandage, 
or a laced stocking, may be applied, and its tightness 
gradually increased. Small doses of calomel may be 
given at night, and the following morning a saline pur- 
gative. The bark will be ultimately useful, but the 
diuretic salt should be at first added. Kirkland's Me- 
dical Surgery, vol. i. p. 468. 

CEde'ma lacteum. See Lymph.(Eductus. 

CEDEMATO'DES, (from oi^y^fjuoC). See CEdema. 

CEDEMOSA'RCA, (from o(J^j,;it«, and <^o^l, flesh,) 
uteriformis abscessus, of a more solid consistence than 
oedema. Severinus. 

CELSNI'CHIUM and CELSNI'TIUM. Tysselium 
Flinii, apium sylvestre, selinum sylvestre Lin. Sp. PI. 
350. Milky parsley. The root is perennial, large, 
and the whole plant full of milky juice. The leaves 
resemble those of the ferula; the seed is oval, flat, 
large, striated, and marginated. Another species of 
selinum, the s. palustre, agrees with this plant in its 
pungency and acrimony : the roots of both are aperient 
and detergent ; their milky juice, it is said, resembles 
scammony. See Raii Historia. 

CENANTHA'RIA, (from «<ve5, wine, and «v^o{, a 
flower). Sweet scented ointments. Their appella- 
tion is not derived from having oenanthe as one of 
their ingredients, but from their fragrance, or on ac- 
count of the wine and lilies which are ingredients in 
them. 

CENA'NTHE CH^ROPHY'LLI FO'LIIS,(from 
o(vjj, vitis, and xv6oi, flos, because its flowers smell like 
the vine,) ananthe fietroselini folio -venenosa, ananthe 
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cicutt facie lobeUi,Jilifiendula cicuia facie. Hemlock 
DROP WORT. Dead tongue, xnanthc crocata Lin. Sp. 
PI. 365. 

The root is long, thick, tuberous, extremely succu- 
lent; and, on exposure to the external air, the juice 
becomes yellow; the stalk striated, round, branched, of 
a yellowish red colour, about three feet high ; the leaves 
of a pale green, winged or doubly winged ; the folioles 
wedge shaped, smooth, streaked, and jagged at the 
edges ; the flowers very small and white, disposed in 
umbels, placed among the principal stalks, with short 
ones at the subdivisions ; each flower composed of five 
petals; some of them arc bent inward, and heart shaped; 
tips, purple or brown ; fruit stalks angular, scored ; the 
general fence not ahvays present; the seeds striated 
on one side, and dented on the other. It is found 
on the banks of rivers ; is perennial ; flowers in June or 
July. » 

The whole of this plant is poisonous, and the root is 
said to be the most virulent of all our indigenous vege- 
table poisons, producing epileptic symptoms, Sec. See 
Venenum. The general effects of this poison are con- 
vulsions, locked jaw, giddiness, madness, loss of hair 
and nails, violent heat in the throat and stomach, verti- 
go, sickness, and purging. 

This herb hath been mistaken for wild celery, water 
parsnep, smallage, and for Macedonian parsley. The 
root hath no ill taste; and is therefore seldom sus- 
pected. 

In Pembrokeshire it is called five fingered root, and 
is used in cataplasms for whitlows, Sec. ; in ('umberland, 
dead tongue, and applied in cataplasms to some diseases 
of horses. An infusion of the leaves, or three tea 
spoonfuls of the juice of the root taken every morning, 
is said to have been effectual in curing obstinate cuta- 
neous diseases, but not without violent eff'ects. It is in- 
jurious to dogs, but goats eat it with impvmity. 

For the treatment of the effects of this root, see 
Venenum. 

Withering's Botanical Arrangements. Wilmer's 
Observations on Poisonous Vegetables. London Me- 
dical Journal, vol. ii. p. 40, S<;c. It is the appellation 
also of water hemlock, and a species of thalictrum. 

CENA'REA, (from on*p»., the cuttings of vines'). 
The ashes pre'pared of the twigs of vines. 

CENELjE'UM, (from o<v9?, ivine, and £A«/ov, oil). A 
mixture of oil and wine. 

CENOGA'LA, (from a/vaj, and yxXct, millc). A 
mixture of wine and milk ; or, wine as warm as new 
milk. 

CENO'PLIA, (from «;»e5, ivine,) nabea^ fialiurus^ 
nail., napeca^ great jujube, is produced in Egypt and 
Crete ; and is astringent before it is ripe. The fruit is 
eaten as a delicacy in Egypt and Turkey; and its juice 
resembles that of the grape. 

CE'NUS, (from o/vo^, -vinum). Wine. 
CE'nus a'ndrius. Generous wine, or wine of the 
island of Andros. - . 

CE'nus a'nthinos. Flowery wine; Avine impreg- 
nated with flowers, in which sense it is an epithet for 
the cyceon. Galen. 

CE'nus antho'smias, (from «e»^«?, and oc-|i4jj, a smell). 
Sweet scented wines. 
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CE'nus apod^'dus. Wine in which the dias or txdd^ 
hath been boiled. _ 

CE'nus apeze'smenus. A wme heated to a great de- 
gree, and prescribed among other things, as garlic, salt, 
milk, and vinegar. 

CE'nus deu'terus. Wines of the second prcssmg. 
CE'NUS diacheo'menus. Wine diffused in large ves- 
sels cooled, and strained from the lees, to render it 
thinner and weaker. Such wines are called saccatt, 
from the bag through which they are strained. 

CE'nus galacto'des. Wine with milk, or wine made 
as warm as new milk. 

CE'nus ma'lacus, sive malthacus. Soft, or weak 
and thin wine, opposed to strong ; or mild, in opposi- 
tion to austere. 

CE'nus me'lichroos. Wine in which honey is 
mixed. 

CE'nus (eno'des. Strong wine. 
CE'nus sir^e'os. See Sapa. 
- CE'nus straphi'dios leu'cos. * White wine made 
from raisins. 

CE'nus tethala'smenos. Wine mixed with sea 
water. 

CENOSTA'GMA, (from «/vo?, and ^7<<«, to distil). 
See Vinum adustum. 

CENO'THEPvA, (from its dried root smelling like 
wine). See Lysimachia. 

CE'PATA. See Anacauuium. 

CF.SOPHAG^'iE ARTE'RIiE, (from aso/ihagus,) 
rise anteriorly from the aorta descendens, and are dis- 
tributed to the oesophagus. Sometimes the uppermos4: 
CESophagsea produces a bronchial artery. Occasionally 
there is one only. 

CESOPHAGiE'US. See CEsophagus. 
CESOPHAGISMUS, (from ci^o(pxyoi; the gullet). 
Impeded deglutition, or spasm of the oesophagus. 

CESO'PHAGUS, (from o<5-^, the future tense of 
(^epu, to caxry., and <pit[u., to eat, because it carries the 
meat into the stomach,) gula, Icemos, laucania ; the 
gullet is the contracted continuation of the pharynx, 
the last part of the fauces, called by the Latins infundi- 
bulum. Its anterior part is connected with the root of 
the tongue, the os hyoides, and the larynx ; it closely 
adheres behind to the vertebrae of the neck, and is 
moved by various muscles, which elevate or dilate the 
pharynx, and by others which shut it. One pair of 
these muscles, arising by three origins from the os 
hyoides, the cartilago cricoides, and the cartilage thy- 
roides, totally surrounds thepharynx, called asojihag^us, 
the sphincter of the oesophagus. The others are called 
cefihalo-pharyngeus, spheno-pharyngcEus, and stylo- 
pharyng£us. The oesophagus first runs straight be- 
tween the aspera arteria and the vertebrae of the neck 
and back, but turns to the right about the fifth vertebra, 
and to the left about the ninth ; thea proceeding through 
the middle of the thorax and the muscular part of the 
diaphragm, behind the little lobe of the liver, it termi- 
nates in the superior orifice of the stomach. The 
oesophagus consists of four coats, the outermost coat is 
a thin, vascular, cellular membrane originating from the 
pleura, uniting the gullet to the adjacent parts. The 
next coat is muscular, furnished with orbicular fibres, 
and above these with longitudinal ones. The third i«r 
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nervous, common to the mouth and fauces, and extend- 
ing a little way within the stomach; it is glandular, and 
the glands secrete a mucus. The innermost coat is 
covered Avith mucus, is villous, and the orifices of the 
glands are numerous. The cuticle lines the aso/i/iag-us, 
but is too thin to be demonstrated. Besides the glands 
mentioned,- the dorsal about the fifth vertebra of the 
back, adhering to the gullet, and the thyroid gland, 
situated between the thyro-cricoid cartilage and the 
oesophagus, are enumerated as belonging to this organ. 
Its upper part receives arteries from the internal ca- 
rotids, its middle from the aorta and intercostal, and 
'its inferior part from the gastric arteries. Veins from 
the jugulars, from the vena sine pari, and from the co- 
ronary veins of the stomach, return the blood in the re- 
spective portions. The nerves proceed from the par 
vagum. See Incapability of Swallowing, under Deglu- 

TITIO, INFLAMMATIO (KSOPHAGI. 

Spasms of the cesophagus are symptoms of hysteria 
only, and accompanied by all the peculiar appearances 
of that proteifonn disease. 

Spasms of the pharynx arc distinguished from a pa- 
ralysis or relaxation of the canal, by the difficulty of 
swallowing, being in the latter continual, in the former 
intermitting : in paralysis solids are more easily swal- 
lowed than liquids; in spasms the difficulty of swallow- 
ing solids and liquids is equal. The latter are distin- 
guished from inflammation by the absence of swelling, 
redness, heat in the fauces, thirst, and ferer; from tu- 
mours and excrescences, by cold liquids exciting greater 
difficulty than warm, and by pains in the scapulae. 

Spasms of the pharynx, from acrid substances, threat- 
en an inflammation ; from hysteric passions, an apo- 
plexy. Etmuller observes, that a difficulty of swallow- 
ing from a convulsion, in wounds, is dangerous; and 
Jiippocrates, that a sudden contortion of the neck, ob- 
structing deglutition, without any swelling in fevers, is 
mortal. Spasms are removed by antispasmodics and ano- 
dynes, mixed with discutientSjboth given internally, and 
applied externally. The more violent the constriction, 
the more necessary are external remedies. But the most 
active anodynes internally must not be omitted; and 
should swelling, with a livid colour of the face, come on, 
and there be no time for the operation of a blister, leeches 
opening the temporal arteiy or jugular vein are ne- 
cessary. The bowels must in every instance be kept 
open, and acrid poisons, if such be the cause, must 
be diluted and sheathed by mucilages, oil, milk. Sec. 
Blisters, or antispasmodics applied to the spine of the 
neck, are often serviceable; but, except as a symp- 
tom of hysteria or apoplexy, the disease is peculiarly 
rare. 

In spasms of the lower gullet externals are best ap- 
plied to the spine, with which the oesophagus is imme- 
diately connected. If the spasms are so violent that the 
patient cannot swallow, he must be supported by nou- 
rishing clysters. 

See Hoffman's Practice of Physic, translated by 
Lewis, vol. ii. p. 147, &c.; Percival's Essays, Medical 
and Experimental, vol. ii. p. 141, £cc. ; London Medi- 
cal Transactions, vol. i. p. 165. vol. ii. p. 90. 

CE'STRUM. See Bovina affectio. 

CE'STRUM VE'NERIS. See Clitoris. 

CE'STJROMA'NIA, (from o/W^o?, t/ie fiudenda of 
a wotnan, and ^xivoftxi, to ras^e). See Fukor uteri- 

MUS, 



CE'SYPE, (from «<? , a sheep, and /»fT«?, sordea). The 
greasy sordes of wool. 

O'FFA A'LBA HELMO'NTII. If rectified spirit 
of wine be poured gently into a fully saturated volatile 
alkaline solution, down the side of a glass, an opake 
dense coagulum is formed, which, on gently shaking, 
becomes a consistent mass, separating, by warmth, into 
a solid and fluid part : the solid part is called offa alba, 
and is supposed to be a volatile soap, but is only the ex- 
cess of the salt, which the united spirit and water can- 
not dissolve. 

OFFICINA'LIA. Officinals; an appellation given 
to such medicines, whether simple or compound, as are 
required to be constantly kept ; or to such vegetables as 
are selected for medicinal purposes. 

OFFUSCA'TIO, (from obfusceo, to darken). See 
Amaurosis. 

OLA'MPI. The name of a gum which resembles 
copal, brought from America. It is sweet to the taste, 
and somewhat astringent, but not used in this country. 

OLCACA'TZAN. See China Occidentalis. 

O'LEA, seu OLI'VA, (from eA«/«,) the olive 
TREE, cotinus, olea Eurojica Lin. Sp. PI. 1 1, is an ever- 
green, with oblong, narrow, willo\v-like leaves, and 
monopetaloiis whitish flowers, cut into four sections, 
followed by clusters of oval black fruit, containing, 
under a fleshy pulp, a hard rough stone. It is a native 
of the southern parts of Europe, and bears the ordinary 
winters of our climate. The olives arc called rfrz^/ms, 
dry/ia. 

/Fhc fruit hath a bitter, austere, disagreeable taste; 
but when pickled proves less ungrateful, and is sup- 
posed to promote an appetite, assist digestion, and 
attenuate -viacid phlegm. The Lucca olives are the 
smallest, and mildest; the Spanish, the largest, and most 
acrid. Those of a middling size, brought from Provence, 
are generally most esteemed ; but the principal con- 
sumption of this fruit is for their oil, which, when 
taken from the unripe fruit, is called omotribes ovijiha- 
cinum. The oil for use is procured when the fruit is 
ripe. The purer and finer oil is procured by gentle 
pressure; and inferior sorts, on heating the residuum, 
and pressing it more strongly. The best olive oil is of 
a bright pale amber colour, bland to the taste, and 
without smell, becoming rancid by age, particularly in 
a warm situation; by cold, at the 38th degree of Fah- 
renheit's thermometer, it congeals, and does notbecome 
rancid at the freezing point of water. All the mild ex- 
pressed vegetable oils are nearly of the same nature; 
but the most fluid, particularly the oil of olives, and of 
almonds, are most commo-nly directed for internal use. 
See AMYGDAL.ffi; and gross and expressed oils, under 
Oleum. 

OLEA'MEN, (from oleum, oil). A thin liniment 
composed of oils. 

OLEA'NDER, (from its resemblance to the olive 
tree). See Nerion. 

OLEA'STER, (from the same). The wild olive, 
elaagnus, agriclea, differs from the garden olive only 
from the want of cultivation. 

OLE'CRANON, (from uXevTi, cubitus, and" x-puvav, 
(he /lead). The elbow; ancon, /iechi/s,is the largest 
of the two apophyses at the upper end of the ulna, end- 
ing in a rough tuberosity and an obtuse point. The 
tuberosity makes the corner of the elbow, called acrole- 
7iio7ij and the point is lodged in the posterior cavitv of 
'l 2 
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by the remaining mucilage, and the emulsion becomes 
sour, for the rancidity depends on the evolution of the 
seblcic acid. In a degree of heat which will occasion a 
small evaporation from these oils, a pungent acid vapour 
arises; and when cool they are found to have acquired a 
ereater degree of consistence than before, with an acrid 
taste. In a heat approaching to ignition, in close ves- 
sels, the oil rises in an empyreumatic state, leaving a 

In order to obtain these oils, the seeds which contain 

iered sm 
proper bags, wrapped in hair cloths, and 



the lower extremity of the os humeri, when the fore 
arm is extended. 

O'LENE, (from »Ae»», the cubit). See Cubitus. 
OLEOSA CCH ARUM, (from oleum, and aaccha- 
rum). Essential oils, ground with eight or ten times 
their weight of sugar, become soluble in water, and may 
be diluted to any assigned degree. These oleosacchara 
may be kept in well stopped bottles for making extem- i i u- h 

poraneous distilled waters. Mucilages render oils mis- black coal behind 

cible with water into a milky liquor ; and they dissolve In order to obtain ^"^=*^ ""^' "'^ ^^'^"Vf V^^^J^^^^^^^ 
in a little more than their weight of rectified spirit of them must be ground^or powdered^small, ^eluded in 
wine. The extemporaneous waters made in this way 
are not so grateful as those that are distilled, as the more 
volatile finer portion escapes. 

O'LEUM, (from o/fc, a name first confined to the oil 
expressed from the olive, but now applied to many other 
substances). Oil. Oils are animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral. Animal oil is the fluid fat of animals, and all 
animal substances yield it by distillation. Vegetable 
oils are procured by expression, distillation, or boiling; 
the mineral spontaneously, and by distillation. 

1. Fixed oils are usually liquid, or become so in a 
moderate temperature. They are combustible, insolu- 
ble in water and alcohol, mild to the taste, unctuous to 
the touch, without smell, and their boiling point is 
usually above 600°. Oils, or what are styled fat, ex- 
pressed, oils, are procured from the seeds of plants ; in 
the animal kingdom, from the adipose membrane, the 
cells and cavities of bones, and the livers : it is con- 
tained in a small proportion in the egg. Olive oil, 
taken as a standard, was found by Lavoisier (Journal de 
Physique, Juillet, 1787) to contain, in iOO parts, 79 of 
carbon, and 21 of hydrogen. It is usually yellowish 
or greenish, and of the specific gravity of about 0.9278 ; 
does not unite with water, unless assisted by some mu- 
cilaginous substance, and then it is a mixture only, 
which, on standing, separates. When distilled it seems 
in part decomposed ; water and sebacic acid, if the oil 
be from an animal, are formed; and the oil in the re- 
ceiver no longer possesses its former qualities. It was 
once called oleum fihilo&ofihorum. 

Since the time of Lavoisier, however, the Dutch che- 
mists, Deiman, Troostwyk, kc. have made some further 
advances in the analysis of oil. When alcohol is decom- 
posed by the sulphuric acid at high temperatures, or when 
alcohol or ether are passed through a red hot earthen 
tube, a gas is obtained, styled the heavy carbonated hy- 
drogen. This gas is nearly as heavy as common air, 
unaffected by water, of a foetid odour, burning with a 
strong compact flame, like resin. Its most singular 
propei'ty, however, is, that when combined with oxyge- 
nated mviriatic acid gas, oil is obtained. They, there- 
fore, called it olejiant gas. The carbon, in this gas, 
is in excess, and the oxygen seems to precipitate the 
superabundant portion; for, on igniting them, carbon 
is always separated. When the olefiant gas is passed 
through an ignited tube the hydrogen seems to be se- 
parated, and it will no longer produce oil, though it is 
usually said that the change is produced by the loss of 
the carbon. With pure alkali oils unite, and produce 
that useful concrete, soap. 

If exposed to cold they lose much of their fluidity, 
sometimes at a very moderate temperature. In warm 
air, they become thin, rancid, and acrimonious : in this 
state, instead of allaying irritation they occasion it. 
When this acrimony appears in the kernels, it is coveted 



hair cloths, and committed 
fo the presl, by which the oil is forced out. To facili- 
tate the expression, it is usual to warm either the press 
or the plates, or to heat the substance to be pressed. 
But heat occasions rancidity, and should only be admit- 
ted when intended for immediate use. Olives, almonds, 
lintseed, rape, and mustard seed, now chiefly employed, 
yield an oil not essentially different as a medicine, and 
each is an emollient and demulcent. For this purpose 
oil is prescribed in some coughs, catarrhal affections, 
and erosions, successfully used in worm cases, in ne- 
phritic pains, spasms, colics, constipation of the bowels, 
£cc. and has been recommended in cases of canine 
madness. (See Hydrophobia.) Externally, it is used 
in bites and stings of various poisonous animals, burns, 
and tumours, or mixed in liniments, injections, clysters, 
and poultices. Rubbed over the body, it has been 
thought beneficial in dropsies, particularly in ascites. 
The oily clyster consists of two ounces of oil to a pint 
of barley water ; and if intended as a laxative, two ounces 
of Glauber's salts are added. 

Four ounces of oil, with two drachms of tincture of 
opium are thrown up as a clyster, in spasmodic affections 
of the bladder and the neighbouring parts ; sometimes 
the opiate instead of the oil, is united to a dilute solu- 
tion of starch. The compound oily liniment is com- 
posed of two ounces and a half of olive oil, an ounce of 
oil of turpentine, with forty-five drops of oil of vitriol. 
The acid must be gradually added to the other ingre- 
dients in an open vessel. In chronic affections of the 
joints, in debility from sprains and bruises, this is said 
to be an efficacious, but it is not an elegant application. 
Though expressed oils may be combined with water, 
by the intervention of gum or mucilage, yet they do 
not unite with the gummy mucilaginous parts of ve- 
getables. Expressed oils, are, therefore, as we have said, 
similar, whatever may be their source. They may, how- 
ever, be tinged by vegetable matters of almost all co- 
lours; and, in making the officinal oils by decoction, in 
order to have the colour clear and strong, the oil should 
be strained as soon as it hath acquired a sufficiently deep 
hue, and then boiled until no aqueous vapours exhale. 
If the water is not wholly evaporated the oil will have a 
dark colour, and be soon mouldy ; and if the leaves are 
boiled after they become crisp, they occasion a disagree- 
able blackness. What are styled fat oils., differ only 
from the common expressed oils, by containing a larger 
proportion of mucilage. 

2. ji gross sebaceous matter. From the kernel of 
some fruits, as of the cocoa nut, a substance of a buty- 
raceous consistence is obtained. It is best extracted by 
boiling the nut in water, when it separates, rising to 
the surface, and resuming its proper consistence as the 
liquor cools. These substances have the same general 
properties with expressed oils, but are less disposed to 
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become rancid than most of the common fluid oils. It 
is supposed that their thicker consistence is owing to a 
larger admixture of an acid principle, most probably of 
oxygen ; for by fire they yield a vapour more sensibly 
acid than the fluid oils ; and these by the admixture of 
concentrated acids are reduced to a thick and a solid 
mass. 

Oils of this kind are stylM drying oils, because they 
dry without losing their transparency. Lintseed oil 
possesses this quality in the greatest degree ; but it is 
usually increased by adding litharge, which, when 
boiled with it, is in part reduced to its metallic state. 
From hence, and from the effect of acids, we conclude 
that the change consists in the addition of oxygen. The 
highly oxygenated metallic salts, as the hydrargyrus 
muriatus, will have a similar effect. The thick opaque 
whiteness produced by the access of air, in what are 
styled fat oils, as those of olives, almonds, rape seed, and 
ben, depends on a similar addition ; for it is imme- 
diately produced on the addition of oxygen gas. (Sene- 
bier.) 

Oils in different disguises constitute a great part of 
our nourishment; but it is not easily digested in a sepa- 
rate state, nor when intimately combined with mucilage 
in the kernels of nuts. Oil is used internally as a de- 
mulcent, and its operation is explained under that head. 
Many difficulties attend the explanation of its effects 
when carried into the system. Yet the German phy- 
sicians, particulai-ly De Haen, give it freely in inflam- 
mations of the lungs ; and we have thought soap, which 
must be considered as a form of oil, useful in peripneii- 
miony. In Switzerland it is used to destroy taenia ; and 
as a gentle laxative it is employed in preference to 
others in nephritis, in colics, and constipation of the 
bowels. 

The external use of oil as a medicine is of very high 
antiquity. It was a part of the complicated system of 
bathing, as employed by the ancients, either as a re- 
medy, or for the preservation of health. Bathing was 
of peculiar importance, since they were unacquainted 
with linen ; and their woollen garments were not very 
regularly or very nicely cleaned. The peculiar advantages 
of oily applications, independent of the friction em- 
ployed, except in giving softness and flexibility to the 
limbs, are not easily ascertained. After exercise they 
were undoubtedly refreshing, and prevented stiffness ; 
but as preservatives they seem to have been chiefly 
useful in preventing the too copious perspiration. 
When we compare all the directions for anointing, we 
can see no other point in which they meet ; and this, 
in a climate so warm, after violent exercise, and the re- 
laxation of the warm bath, must have been an object of 
importance. The use of oil as an external remedy was 
introduced by Prodicus, more probably Herodicus, the 
inventor of gymnastics ; and in fevers it seems to be 
directed to the purposes mentioned. We have not the 
works of this ancient author, but find copious directions 
for its use in Pliny. It still seemed an appendage to 
the bath ; for, in slow fever, the oil was used in cold 
water ; in the cold fits, united with warm substances. 
In general, it was supposed to strengthen and to fortify 
the body against the access of cold. So strong was the 
ancient opinion of its utility in this respect, that to de- 
fend the body in I us x'ino, /oris oleo was the frequently 
repeated maxim for prolonging life. 

Independent of its subsidiary aid to the balneum, it 



was used by the ancients, in many diseases, applied 
externally, and often rubbed along the spine ; in palsies, 
in lethargy, in tetanus, in dropsy, and in ephidrosis. 
In hydrophobia th« patients were thrown into the cold 
bath, and then into oil ; in melancholia, into a bath of 
water and oil. It was supposed to allay irritation, and 
we still retain its use in burns, in bites of insects, in 
prurigo, &c. ; but the ancients employed it to allay pain 
after severe operations, to soften the exuberant callus 
of bones, to remove the pain attending luxations or 
wounds. St. Luke, whom we now quote as a physi- 
cian, describes the good Samaritan as pouring oil and 
wine into the wounds of him who fell among thieves, 
X. 34. 

When luxury increased, this salutary custom was, as 
usual, abused, and the oil was combined with the most 
costly perfumes. The simplicity of ancient manners 
consigned, without a blush, the fatigued body of the 
traveller to the hands of a female ; but this custom was 
afterwards extended, and the bath became the scene 
of wantonness and lust. In the progress of empire, of 
science, and the arts, eastward, the use of oil might 
have been carried, unless the same necessity which sug- 
gested it in Greece introduced it also in Indostan ; 
though the cotton dress would, in a great degree, ren- 
der the use of the bath less necessary. 

In the east the use of oil, howeverj seems of consi- 
derable antiquity ; and, besides the more obvious effects 
of giving sleekness to the skin, and flexibility to the 
limbs, it is supposed to assist the strength, increase the 
secretion of fat and of the semen, as well as to prolong 
life. The Hindoos use oil to cure fevers, epilepsy, mania, 
dropsy, worms, and cutaneous diseases ; to relieve pains 
from bruises, and the colic ; to prevent bad effects from 
the bites of mad animals, and of serpents. 

Modern practice continues the application of oil to 
allay irritation, particularly the pains felt in old frac- 
tures, or wounds, on the change of weather, as advised 
by Rosenstein ; and in irritations of the genital organs^ 
as recommended by Hufeland. 

Oil, we have said, was used externally by the an- 
cients in low fevers, and the practice continued in 
Egypt to the time of Prosper Alpinus. On this founda- 
tion it may have been recommended in the plague, in 
which it has been said to be of essential use. Its ad- 
vantages, however, arise not from the oil, but from the 
friction ; for, unless continued so as to excite perspira- 
tion, it is of little utility. In dropsies also the oil seems 
only to assist the friction, by preventing the excoria- 
tion, which might otherwise soon occur. In tetanus 
if ever useful, it is also perhaps in consequence of the 
friction and the perspiration excited, by means of the 
friction. 

In the bites of insects it seems to relieve pain, but 
in those of serpents Fontana found it inefficacious ; nor 
are the experiments of Mr. Baldwin on its effects in the 
bites of scorpions, or rats, unexceptionable. In hydro- 
phobia it has been recommended on the authority of an 
ancient Greek manuscript ; and, tliough we have receiv- 
ed accounts of cases in which it seemed to relieve the 
spasms, it has not been found to cure the disease. 

That oil may be useful in securing a person from 
contagion appears from evidence apparently more deci- 
sive. From very different sources we find that oil por- 
ters, oil sellers, tallow chandlers, and tanners, are unu- 
sually exempt from the plague, and the worst epidemics. 
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Tt has been supposed that frictions •with oil are nutri- 
tive, as ihcy are said to increase obesity : butchers and 
cooks are proverbially fat. This efTecl has, however, 
been doubted, sometimes denied. 

3. Essential oils are obtained only from the odori- 
ferous parts of vegetables, since on these the odour, 
often the pungency, and other active powers of the 
subject depend. They arc consequently called essences 
and essential oils. These oils are very combustible, 
boil nearly at the same point as water, evaporate with- 
out leaving a stain on paper, unite with different pro- 
portions of rectified spirit of wine, and even water 
will imbibe some more subtile portion, and be impreg- 
nated with their flavour. By the mixture of sugar, 
gum, Sec. they unite with water in a transparent fluid. 
Digested with volatile alkalies ^he colour often varies, 
and some of the less odorous acquire a considerable de- 
gree of fragrance, while fixed alkalies universally impair 
their odour. Their medium specific gravity is 0.9553, 
and they seem to contain a larger proportion of hydro- 
gen than expressed oils. In the heat of boiling water 
these oils totally exhale, and on this principle they are 
readily extracted ; for an aqueous fluid is only volatile 
in this temperature, from which part of the oil is easily 
separated. In their resolution by a burning heat they 
differ little from expressed oils. From continued ex- 
posure to a warm air, instead of growing thin, rancid, 
and acrimonious, they gradually become thick, harden- 
ing at last into a solid, brittle, concrete, sometimes into a 
saline substance, with a remarkable diminution of their 
volatility, fragrance, and pungency. (See Gaubii ad- 
versaria.) The mixture of a concentrated acid in- 
stantly produces a similar change. 

The oils expressed from aromatic substances differ 
from those obtained from olives, almonds, 8cc. They 
retain a portion of the aromatic matter of the subject; 
and a nutmeg yields, upon expression^ an oil impreg- 
nated with the flavour of the spice, and a purgative 
oil is expressed from the seeds of the ricinus. The 
rinds of oranges, lemons, and citrons, yield, by expres- 
sion, essential oils nearly similar to those obtained from 
them by distillation. They are most conveniently ob- 
tained by rubbing a piece of lump sugar on the surface 
of the fresh peels : the vesicles in which the oil is con- 
tained are thus burst, and the sugar imbibes it. 

Moist essential oils are drawn by distillation, adding 
a sufficient quantity of water, to prevent burning, in 
Avhich the subject is macerated a little before the distil- 
lation : the oil comes over with the water, and either 
floats on its surface, or falls to the bottom. The water 
employed in distilling essential oils imbibes some por- 
tion of them ; so that the saturated water of former 
distillations may be advantageously employed instead of 
common water in future operations, since this portion 
of the oil cannot be separated. 

Essential oils are very often adulterated. If with 
an expressed oil, the fraud is discovered by adding a 
Utile rectified spirit of wine, which dissolves the essen- 
tial oil, and leaves the expressed untouched. If a 
heavier essential oil be dropped into water, after a brisk 
agitation, it falls to the bottom, and the expressed oil 
swims at the top ; or if evaporated in a silver spoon, 
the essential oil will leave the expressed behind. If 
adulterated with rectified spirit of wine, when dropped 
into water, or into spirit of turpentine, a milkiness will 
appear on the mixture being shaken. If an essential 



oil is mixed with a cheaper 6nc, a drop rubbed on tne 
hand, and held to the fire, will leave the odour of the 
added oil sufficiently distinct behind. The added oils 
are usually those of turpentine, which are also disco- 
vered by a milkiness when dropped into spirit of 

wine. . 

Essential oils, medically considered, agree in the ge- 
neral qualities of pungency ^nd heat, but differ accord- 
ing to the subjects from which they are obtained. Some 
of these are used to correct the irritating griping quality 
of resinous purgatives, in which respect they are useful, 
as general stimulants, as carminatives, and sometimes 
light astringents. These oils may be administered with 
powders, pills, boluses, or electuaries, 

4. Concrete essential oil. Some vegetables, as the 
roots of elecan'ipane, yield a substance possessing the 
general properties of essential oils, but of a thicker and 
sebaceous consistence. It is equally volatile and subtle 
w^ih the fluid oils ; exhales equally in the heat of boil- 
ing water, and concretes upon the surface of the col- 
lected fluid. The exhalation of this matter and its con- 
creting again, wuhout any separation, into a fluid and a 
solid pan, distjjigmshes it from essential oils that have 
been thickened or indurated by age or by acids. See 
Hoil'uiaii's Observationes Physico-chcmicae, lib. i. ; 
Neumann's Chemical Works. 

Ole'um amvgdala'rum. Sec Amygdalae. 

Ole'um animAle is an enipyreumatic oil from ani- 
mal substances, usually prepared from bones or harts- 
horn, refined by repeated distillations till it is nearly 
colourless. It always retains some smell, which is 
pungent, but not Ui^pleasant; and is used chiefly as an 
auiispasmodic, sometimes as a diaphoretic. It was first 
introduced by Dippel, and the preparation has been 
greatly improved by Model, a Russian chemist. The 
dose is from fifteen to thirty drops, and it is given in 
convulsions, the hooping-cough, and similar complaints. 
Externally it has been employed in bruises ; and the 
British oil, a quack remedy, is of this kind. By keep- 
ing it acquires its former unpleasant qualities, probably 
by attracting azot from the air. 

Ole'um camphoratum is the camphor in a liquid 
form, exuding from the trees which produce it. (See 
Camphora.) It may be used for all the purposes of 
camphor; but was first introduced as an external appli- 
cation to cure gout. It seemed to relieve the pain, 
which, however, returned to another part ; and had it 
not done so, all the inconveniencies of repelled gout 
Avould probably have followed. 

Ole'um jecoris aseli.i. The oil of the liver of 
THE COD FISH, is pi'ocured by the process of putrefac- 
tion, when it spontaneously separates. It is imported in 
barrels from Newfoundland, and was first, we believe, 
prescribed by Dr. Percival in the Manchester infirmary, 
in doses from one to three table spoonfuls. It was given 
for chronic rheumatism ; and, though highlv nauseous, 
was fotind so successful, that patients petitioned to be 
allowed the same remedy. Dr. Bardsley has lately added 
his testimony to its salutary virtues in this complaint; 
and we have, we think, seen chronic rheumatisms yield 
to a steady constant use of this oil which had resisted 
every other remedy. By habit the palate is less of- 
iended by its taste. 

Ole'um macis. See Nux myristica. As an external 
application it is said to be anodyne. 

Ole'um malabathii. An oil said to be procured 
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from the leaves of the laurus cinnamomum ; but what 
is brought to us from India seems to be flavoured by- 
cloves, if not drawn from them. 

Ole'um neroli. An oil procured from the flowers 
of the Seville orange tree, used only as a perfume. 
Ole'um oliva'rum. See Olea, or Oliva. 
Ole'um origani and sassafr^e. Two acrid essential 
oils, often serviceable in relieving toothach. They 
appear to act as narcotics. 

Ole'u^i palm^. See Palm^ oleum. 
Ole'u-m papyri, a fetid empyreumatic oil, used for 
relieving the toothach. A sheet of paper is rolled up 
in a small cylinder, and set on fire at one end, while the 
othel- is enclosed in a cavity formed by two tea cups. 
When the paper is consumed, and the apparatus cold, 
a dense oil is found in the lower cup. 
Ole'um PEXRiE. See Petroleum. 
Ole'um ricini. See Cataputia. 
Ole'um sinapeos. The oil of mustard is perfectly 
mild. What is usually styled the essence of mustard 
is only the oil of turpentine combined Avith spirit of 
wine, with the addition of camphor, opium, and a small 
proportion of the flour of mustard. 

Ole'um sulphuratum. The modern appellation of 
Balsam of sulphur, q. v. 

Ole'um stride. A fragrant essential oil obtained 
fi'om the fiinus balsamea Lin. Sp. PI. 1421. 
Ole'um templinum. See Abies. 
Ole'um vini. An oily fluid which arises in the dis- 
tillation of ether, after the finer fluid has come over. 
A proportion of this oil gives Mr. Tickell's ether its 
distinguishing qualities. 

Oleum is a term for the product of several sub- 
stances, viz. 

O'leum balsami. See Balsamum. 
O'leum sa'lis. See Circulatum. 
O'leum Mv'RRHiE per deliq. See Myiirha. 
O'tEUM antimo'nii. See Antimonium. 
OLFA'CTORII NERVI, (from olfactus,) the ol- 
tactory nerves, were formerly called /irocessus mam- 
millares. They ai"e the first pair of nerves from the 
brain, and seem to approach as they pass towards the 
crista galli, where they divide into many small filaments, 
which pass through the foramina of the os ethmoides. 
On these nerves no covering from the dura mater can 
be traced. See Olfactus. 

OLFA'CTUS, (from olfacioy) the sense of smell- 
ing ; odoratus. The mucous membrane which lines 
the nostrils is expanded in the two frontal sinuses, the 
antra of Highmore, the cells in the sphenoid bone, 
and the spongy bones of the nostrils. The olfactory 
nerves pierce the holes in the ethmoid bone, and spread 
themselves in this membrane. No where are the 
nerves so soft, naked, and consequently so easily affected 
and injured, though defended by an insipid mucus. A 
branch from the fifth pair is also sent to this membrane, 
by the irritation of which sneezing is excited on the 
irritation of acrid mucus, or any other stimulant. The 
objects of smell are those substances which float in the 
atmosphere; but from experiments it is plain that the 
spirit chiefly excites the sense of smelling, for as it is 
separated from the oil the latter is inodorous. The sense 
of smell is only excited when the odorous effluvia con- 
tained in the air are impressed on the olfactory nerves. 



The longer the nostrils, and the more extensive the 
surface, the more acute is the sense of smelling. 

OLIBANUM, (from the Chaldee word lebana^ con- 
devy thus masculinumy and corticosum. Lycian juni- 
per or CEDAR. (See Thus.) It is a gummy resin 
brought from Turkey and the East Indies ; but Dale 
found in a species of cedar, in Carolina, a gum so nearly 
resembling it that he could not perceive any difference. 
The tree which usually affords it is the ju?iifierus lycia 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1470. We usually receive the olibanum 
in drops or tears like those of mastich, but larger, of a 
pale yellowish colour, by age becoming reddish. The 
single tears arc called simply olibanum or thus; when 
two are joined together, thus masculinum; if very 
large, thus fxmininum. When four or five large tears 
have adhered together, found probably on the bark of the 
tree, they have been named thus corticosum; the finer 
powder mica thuris; the coarser, manna thuris. The 
appellation oi thus is now, however, disused. 

Olibanum has a moderately strong, not very agree- 
able smell, and a bitterish taste. In chewing, it sticks 
to the teeth, and renders the saliva milky. Laid on a 
red hot iron it readily burns with a strong, not un- 
pleasant smell. On trituration with water, the great- 
est part of it dissolves into a milky liquor, which, on 
standing, deposits a portion of resinous matter, which, 
on inspissation, leaves a yellow extract, retaining much 
of the smell and taste of the olibanum. Rectified spirit of 
wine dissolves less than water, but takes up nearly all 
the medicinal virtue. It has been recommended in 
disorders of the head and breast, in h?emoptoes, and in 
alvine and uterine fluxes, in a dose of about 3 ss. Dr. 
Cullen thinks it has no medicinal virtues, and takes no 
notice of it; but it is sometimes prescribed in gleets, 
leucorrhcea, and other discharges, where stimulants in 
the urinary passages or parts contiguous are necessary. 
It seems useful as a carminative, and we have sometimes 
thought it advantageous in the catarrhus suffbcativus of 
old people. In hysteric complaints it is frequently 
ordered ; and applied externally in a plaster as a corro- 
borant. See Lewis's Materia Medica. Neumann's 
Chemical Works. 

OLISTHE'MA, (from oMTSoayu, to fall out). See 

LUXATIO. 

OLIVA 'RIA CORPO'RA, (from oliva, the olive,) 
resembling an olive. Two eminences on the lovv^er part 
of the medulla oblongata, at the commencement of the 
medulla spinalis. See Cerebrum. 

O'LLI. See Caoutchouc. 

OLOPHLY'CTIDES, (from oA<.«, whole, and <p>^vKT,i, 
a pustule, because they cover the whole body). See 

PhLYCTENjE. t 

OLSENI'CHIUM. See CElsnitium. 

O'LUS A'TRUM,(o/ws,//er6, ab alendo, andatru}}), 
black, from its leaves). See Hipposelinum. 

O'lus au'reum. See Atriplex. 

O'lus Hispanicum. See Spinachia. 

OMA'GRA,(from »/tt»s, shoulder, and eiypu, seizure). 
See Arthritis. 

O'MASUM, or O'MASUS, (quasi comasum, or co- 
mesum, from cofnedo, to eat). See Abomasum. 

OMELY'SIS, (from ft-Atos, crude,) the meal of bqd'- 
ley not parched; or any sort of meal. 

OME'NTA. See Dura mater. 
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OMENTA'LIS, and OMENTI'TISj (from omen- 
tum). See Peritonitis. 

OME'NTUM, (from omen, because the soothsayers 
prophesied from the inspection of this part,) epi/doon; 
reticulum^ dertron, gangamon, from its structure resem- 
bling that of a net; the caul which extends sometimes 
to the hypogastrium, sometimes scarcely below the 
navel. It is bordered with fat; the lines by which it is 
divided are fatty, and between the bands of fat it is 
sometimes plaited, resembling in shape a net or an 
empty pouch, floating over the intestines. Its superior 
portion is divided into two borders, one of which is 
fixed along the great arch of the colon, and the other 
along the great curvature of the stomach. The union 
of these two borders on the right side is fixed to the 
ligament, or adhesion of the duodenum and colon, and 
to their contiguous parts; that on the left side to the 
longitudinal scissure of the spleen, to the extremity of 
the pancreas, and to the convex side of the great ex- 
tremity of the stomach. It connects also the mem- 
branous ligament which sustains the ductus choledo- 
chus to the ventral vena portae. 

The inferior portion is the saculus efiifiloicus; the 
anterior and posterior styled the lamina; but Dr. 
Monro prefers the term ata. 

The omentum is composed of two laminae joined by 
cellular substance which is looser near the blood vessels, 
forming broad bands, in which the laticr ramify, and 
\vhich Dr. Monro calls bands or f portions of fat. 

The little omentum (see Mesogastrion) is a small 
bag fixed, by its whole circumference, to the small cur- 
vature of the stomach, and to the concave side of the 
liver before the sinus of the vena portae, so that it sur- 
rounds the prominent portion of the lobulus. It is 
thinner than the greater omentum, and ends in a nar- 
rower cavity, often in different pointed sacculi. Its 
laminae seem, in part, to be continuations of the exter- 
nal membranes of the stomach, the liver and the conti- 
guous portion of the diaphragm. Those of the great 
omentum are equally continuations of the contiguous 
membranes of the stomach, colon, and in part of the 
spleen ; at least, it is intimately connected with these 
organs. The fatty appendices of the colon and rectum 
have been called a/i/iendices e/ii/iloic<e, and are elonga- 
tions of their external coat, resembling in structure the 
omentum. Each rests on a broad thin basis next the 
intestine, terminating by irregular papillae. The bases 
are at first longitudinal, then, in their progress, oblique, 
and near the rectum transverse. The longitudinal ap- 
pendices sometimes communicate with each other. 

The blood vessels of the omentum are from the gas- 
tricae, and consequently called gastro efiifiloicx. The 
arteries on the right side answer to the hepatic ; on the 
left to the splenic: both communicate with the arteria 
ventriculi coronaria, and with the mesenteric arteries 
respectively. The veins answer equally to the vena 
portae. The vessels of the lesser omentum come chiefly 
from the coronaries of the stomach ; those of the appen- 
dices from the vessels of their respective intestines. 

The omentum is generally larger on the left side 
than the right, often forms a part of a hernial tumour, 
and suffers with the peritonaeum in child-bed fever. Its 
use is unknown. It is said, without reason, to lubricate 



with its fat the intestines; but these are kept distmct 
by an halitus. From its communication with those 
viscera, which are subject to considerable distention, 
there is little doubt but that it is subservient to then- 
functions, though in a manner not easily explained. 

OMOCO'TYLE, (from «ft««, the shoulder, and mIv- 
X>),a cavittj). See Scapula. 

OMOHYOID.£'US MU'SCULUS, (from ^^s, and 
CoiS-ii, the hyoid bone). See Coraco hyoid^us mus- 

CULUS. 

OMOLI'NON, (from «/«*?, crude, and Xmv, linum). 
Raw flax; which Hippocrates used for burning or 
cauterizing, or in the cure of the fistula in ano, a mode 
which Paulus calls a/iolinosis; in a tubercle of the side 
after cutting and cauterizing ; or in dropsy. 

OMOPLA'TA, (from «jtw«, the shoulder, and irXalvi, 
broad). See Scapula. 

OMOPLA'TO HYOIDiE'US. Synonymous with 
omohyoidteus. See Coraco HYOiDiEUS musculus. 

O'MOS, (from oiu, to bear). See Humerus and 
Uterus. 

OMPHA'CIUM, (from e/M,^«xev, an uitrifie grafie). 
See ViTis. 

OMPHACI'TIS, (from the same). A small kind 
of gall. 

OMPHACOME'LI, (from t>M.<pccM», and (mXi, 
honey,) oxymel made of the juice of unripe grapes 
and honey. 

OMPHALOCA'RPOS, («fc^<«;u>5, a navel, and 
icctfroi, fructus, from its resembling the navel). See 
Aparine. 

OMPHALOCE'LE, (from 6(AjpxXo<;, the navel, and 
xtiXi), a rufiture). See Hernia umbilicalis. 

O'MPHALOS, (from e/^<pte^ic-K6>, to roll ufi). See 
Umbilicus, and Hernia umbilicalis. 

O'MPHAX, (quasi «;«.»} e/s t« ^myetv, from its crude 
state). See Agresta. 

ONA'GRA. See Arthritis. 

ONEIRODY' NIA, (from oveipov, somnium, and aJ't/vij, 
eruciatus). Disturbed or troubled sleep. Dr* 
Cullen places this disease in the class neuroses, and or- 
der vesariia, and defines it, violent or disturbed action 
of the imagination during sleep. The species are, 

1. Oneirody'nia ACTivA. See Somnambalismus. 

2. Oneirody'nia gravans. See Incubus. 
ONEIRO'GMOS, (from eveiparla, semen in somno 

firofundure). Coelius Aurelianus gives this appellation 
to the complaint in which the patient is disturbed with 
delusive dreams, frequently emitting his semen during 
sleep. He considers it as the result of impressions on 
the fancy, arising from extraordinary desire of, or great 
abstinence from, venery. Coelius Aurelianus de Mor- 
bis Chronicis, lib. v. c. 7. See Gonorrhea. 

ONEIRO'GHONOS, (from ov£,^««, a dream, and 
yevjj seed). The oneiroghmos, occurring rarely. 

ONI'SCUS, (ab ovo?, multifieda). See Aselli. 

ONI'TIS, (from eve?, an ass, because asses are fond 
of it). See Origanum Creticum, and Anglicum. 

ONOBRY'CHIS, (from ova?, and ^pvxu, to bray, be- 
cause its smell makes asses bray). Polygalon Gesneri, 
cafiut gallinaceum, hedysarum onobrychis Lin. Sp. PI, 

1059, HOLYHAY, cock's HEAD VETCH, SAINTFOIN. It 

grows on hills, in high ways, and corn fields ; but 
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always in a'chalky soil, exposed to the sun. It is cul- 
tivated for feeding of cattle, and is said to increase the 
Row of milk in cows. 

ONOCHE'LIS, ONOCLE'A (from «v«?, and ;ef'^««> 
a li/i; from its supposed resemblance). See Anchu- 

SA. 

ONO'NIS (from eve?, because it interrupts asses 
when at plough). See Anonis. 

ONO'PTERIS MAS, (from eve?, and zyl(^t<;, ferri ; 
because eaten by asses). Onosma echinoides Lin. Sp. 
PI, 196. It is the plant which produces the anchusa 
lutea of some foreign dispensatories, commended as an 
emmSnagogue. See Adrianthum nigrum. 

ONY'CHIA, (from ow^, a nail). See Parony- 
chia. 

O'NYX, (from evf|). The Greeks gave this name to 
a disease of the eye ; a spot resembling in shape the fin- 
ger nail. See Abscessus oculi, and Albugo. 

OOI'DES (from ««v, an egg; and eih<;, likeness). 
See OcuLus. 

OPERCULA'RES, (from ojierio, to close). See 
Cochlea. 

OPERCULA'TUS, (from o/ierculum, a cover). A 
kind of moss whose anthera is furnished with a lid. 

OPERCULUM COCHLEA CCELA'T^. See 
Umbilicus marinus. 

OPHIA'SIS, (from ofm, a scrfient; because the ser- 
pent casts his skin). See Alopecia. 

OPHIOGLO'SSUM, (from o^/«, and yA«<r<r«, a 
tongue). Adder's tongue ; brassatella; lingua ser- 
fientis^ efihioglossum vulgatum Lin. Sp. PI. 1518. This 
plant hath only one leaf, with a slender stalk arising 
from its bottom, the edges dented, and supposed to re- 
semble the tongue of a serpent; it grows in meadows, 
the leaf is thick, of a fresh green colour, and juicy ; the 
seed is in a green spike. It has not been lately used in 
medicine. 

OPHIOSCO'RDON, or OPHIOSCQ'RODON, 
(from a^<s, and tko^o^ov, garlic; spotted like a serpent,) 
victorialis ; allium agninumy?ii\dalfiinum; allium, mon- 
tanum latifolium maculatum; idaea; inoly alfiinum; 

SPOTTED RAMSONS ; BROAD LEAVED MOUNTAIN GARLIC, 

similar in virtue to the common garlic. See Rail His- 
toria. 

OPHIOSTA'PHYLLON, (from e<^<«, and <rlcc(pvX7,, 
a berry; because serpents feed upon its berry). See 
Bryonia alba. 

O'PHRIS, and O'PHRIS MA'JOR. See Bifolium. 

O'PHRYS, («^f«s). See Frontis, os. 

O'PHRYS unifo'lia. Scc Monophyllon. 

OPHTHA'LMIA, (from o(f>6aXfMi, an eye). Inflam- 
matio oculi; o/ihthalmitis; ble/ihoratia; chemosis. An 
inflammation of the membranes which invest the eyes ; 
particularly the adnata. 

Dr. Cullen places this disease in the class fiyrexie., 
and order fihlegmasia., defining it redness, and pain 
of the eye, with incapacity of bearing the light, and 
most commonly with tears. He distinguishes two spe- . 
cies: \.'^\\^Qp.hthalmia membranarum; "i. ophthalmia 
tarsi.) when attended with tumour, erosion, and glutin- 
ous exudation of the edges of the eye lids. The first 
he considers as varying according to its degree. The 
second includes but two varieties. He distinguishes 
also between the idiopathic and the symptomatic oph- 
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thalmia, including in the first the species mentioned, 
and distinguishing the last from the primary disease. 
There is, however, no disease in which the practical 
views are so much confounded by nosological strictness as 
in ophthalmia, which is often an acute fever with high- 
ly active inflammation ; but from this point it frequently 
diminishes in activity, so as to become merely a redness 
from over distended vessels; though from the great sen- 
sibility of the organ, pain, impatienfce of light, and 
eff"usion of tears, remain. In this gradual progress the 
remedies must diff"er, and be often of a very opposite 
nature. In our .description of the disease we shall 
keep, therefore, this change in view. 

Ophthalmia is seldom ushered in by a marked pa- 
roxysm of fever. The first sensation is that of a prick- 
ing, often of a stabbing pain ; and, where these sensa- 
tions have been felt most pungent, a little fasciculus of 
peculiarly distended vessels may often be discovered. 
A sense of heat is felt in the eyes, with heaviness of the 
head, often with itching, and an effusion of tears. The 
eye lids are stiff, and closed to guard against the impres- 
sion of light, which is peculiarly painful and distressing. 
If the habit is irritable, the pulse is quickened, especially 
towards the evening; slight shiverings, with nausea, 
and an inclination to vomit, sometimes come on. 

By proper treatment the violence of the pain and the 
increased sensibility are mitigated, and the patient sleeps 
with ease, and can bear some degree of light. But the 
eyes continue red, and the former applications fail to 
relieve. They must then be changed, in the manner to 
be afterwards described. 

This is the form of the common acute ophthalmia. 
The more severe differs rather in degree than in symp- 
toms. In this form of the disease, the heat in the eyes 
is a sensation of violent burning ; the organ itself feels 
spasmodically contracted; the weakest light is intolera- 
ble; the tears are continual, copious, highly acrid, and 
mixed with mucus; or the eye is dry and scorched; the 
pupil is contracted, and, instead of a redness of the 
adnata, the whole is sometimes a projecting excrescence 
of unvaried redness. Sometimes the vessels burst, and 
the whole adnata swells beyond the eye lids ; sometimes 
the vessels yield internally, and the organization of the 
eye is destroyed. This is occasionally known by a 
sudden sensation of bursting, with usually a flash of 
light. Sometimes the ophthalmia commences inter- 
nally and the adnata appears only inflamed from the 
communication. In this case the deep seated heat, the 
intolerance of light, and the spasmodic contraction, are 
first felt. The consequences are often the same, viz. 
the destruction of the organ. 

The external causes of this inflammation are cold 
air ; dust ; irritation of every kind, sometimes even of 
a swollen tarsus, or a tumour in the caliae ; too great 
light; vivid colours; blows, wounds, &c. The inter- 
nal causes are those of fever in general, the measles 
and small pox, scrofula, repelled eruptions, and sup- 
pressed discharges. 

Dr. Cullen considers all the varieties of ophthalmia 
membranarum as the same disease, differing only in 
situation or degree. Should we, from the views just 
mentioned, and in subservience to practice, attempt 
to divide the varieties of ophthalmia, they would be the 
following : 
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Ophthalmia, 1. Acuta. 

2. Epidemica. 

3. Iniermiltens. 
4-. Metastatica. 

5. Symptomatica. 

6. A tarso. 

The first of these is the common disease, differing in 
violence, according to the circumstances ; the second, 
the Egyptian ophthahiiia ; the third, the common inter- 
milting kind ; the fourth, that which arises from repelled 
discliarges; the fifth, the disease which arises from 
fullness of the vessels of the brain; and the last, the oph- 
thalmia from tumours of the tarsus. The two first are 
constantly acute; the third only during the access of 
f«ver ; the last inflammation has only a very slight de- 
gree of activity. 

The ophthalmia subsequent to blows on the head, by 
which the meninges are injured, shows considerable 
danger. When it appears in the beginning of the 
small pox, the consequence is often fatal. When at- 
tended with long and violent headachs, blindness fre- 
quently follows. The humid species, the erysipelatous 
and venereal kinds, that of the choroides, and the chc- 
mosis, all greatly endanger the sight. 

The cure must be regulated by the violence of the 
disease. In the active kinds, the general bleeding must 
be very copious ; for in a disease in a great degree 
local, small bleedings will have little effect. Besides 
general bleedings, for a similar reason, topical ones are 
necessary. When the pain and the inflammation are 
so acute as to threaten destruction to the organ, the 
temporal artery must be opened ; or it will be preferable, 
according to the plan of Mr. Ware, to cut it through. 
Opening the jugular vein is less useful, for the purpose 
of a topical evacuation, and not always convenient as a 
general one. Mr. Ware recommends opening the vein 
at the inner canlhus of the eye ; but from this little 
blood can be obtained. Other modes of topical bleeding 
are leeches and cupping glasses. Authors have been 
apprehensive of leeches, because they are supposed to 
add to the irritation. They sometimes certainly produce 
erysipelatous inflammation ; but we have never known 
this increase the prior disease. Cupping glasses, well 
managed, are undoubtedly a less equivocal remedy ; 
but unless the surgeon is peculiarly dexterous, little 
blood can be obtained, while, from leeches, any assigned 
quantity may be procured. 

Blisters and laxatives should immediately follow the 
bleeding, and the former should not be applied nearer 
to the part affected than the nape of the neck, or behind 
either ear. The laxatives should be chiefly saline, un- 
less the quantity required should be so great as to nau- 
seate the stomach, and then some more active cathartic 
inay be added; but they should be given so as to procure 
very profuse discharges. Emetics have been indeed 
given, from an idea that sordes in the stomach might 
produce or aggravate the disease. They undoubtedly 
determine to the head ; but we have already observed, 
that by the determination to the surface in general, they 
are more serviceable than injurious by the former 
effect. 

The applications at this period must be of the mildest 
and most soothing kind : moderately warm milk and 
v/ater, or combined with a little mucilage, will be suffi- 



cient ; and it will be useful to insert either the white of 
a fresh egg, a little mucilage or mild ointment, between 
the lids, if it can be done without irritating. Themos^ 
perfect repose in a dark room is necessary. 

By these means the general fever, as well as the more 
active inflammation, is checked. The acrid tears no 
longer flow, and a mild mucus is discharged from the 
tarsi ; but the pain and the inflammation, in a less 
active form, continue. At this period, the saturnine 
applications are chiefly admissible, and blisters may then 
be applied to the temples; for, in the acute form of the 
disease, these appear too irritating, so near the inflam- 
mation. The mildest collyrium consists of equal parti 
of the aqua ammoniae acetatae and rose water, or with a 
less proportion of water. If a more cooling application 
is wanted, five drops of the aqua lythargyri acetati may 
be added to four ounces of distilled water, or to as much 
camphorated julep. By degrees the proportion of the 
saturnine preparation may be increased. Repose is still 
necessary, and light must be still as much as possible 
avoided. If the collyria, when cold, produce pain, 
they should be at first slightly warmed. 

This is the period, we think, best adapted to the di- 
vision of the vessels of the cornea by the point of a lan- 
cet, or to cutting off any projecting fasciculi of vessels 
with crooked scissars. It is often recommended earlier; 
but we have found that it is then impracticable to admit 
sufficient light to direct the operator. 

The more active astringents, viz. the vilriolated zinc, 
the hydrargyrus muriatus, or the opium, are not admis- 
sible till the inflammation or the sensibility are still 
further lessened. From five to ten grains of vitriolated 
zinc may be dissolved in four ounces of water, or, by 
degrees, a scmple of the zinc with six grains of cam- 
phor may be allowed to this quantity of water. The 
muriated mercury is sometimes employed for this pur- 
pose, in the proportion of a grain to four ounces of dis- 
tilled water. Opium is occasionally added to either of 
the former collyria, usually in the form of tincture ; 
and two grains of camphor with one of opium have been 
rubbed together, with four ounces of boiling water, and 
then strained. Mr. Ware has recommended a drop or 
two of the vinous tincture of opium to be dropped into 
the eye, night and morning ; other practitioners have 
employed the spirituous ;. but, as the vinous tincture 
cannot easily be procured, we have usually added a pro- 
portion of water to the spirituous, till the inflammation 
was so much abated as to admit the latter undiluted. 
At almost every period of the disease, except the most 
acute, a proportion of brandy in water' is useful. About 
one-eighth may be at first added, and the proportion in- 
creased, so as to produce a slight pungency, without 
any considerable pain : powders are in general less con- 
venient or useful than fluids ; but the latter should be 
applied immediately to the inflamed parts, and if soft 
muslin gives pain, as will be often the case, the eye cup 
must be employed. The only admissible powder is the 
natron vitriolatum, which Dr. Kirkland advises to be 
blown into the eye. The pain, as with the tincture 
of opium, IS at first increased ; but a flow of tears soon 
comes on, and relieves the inflammation. 

If the eye remains very weak after the inflammation 
abates, the best applications are the alum curd, which 
may be spread thin on a rag, and applied over the eyes 
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♦".ver>' night; and a solution of alum, in the proportion 
tjf a drachm to half a pint of water; to which may be 
added the white of one egg. The patient may after- 
wards bathe in the sea, or cold water may be poured 
upon his head every morning for some time. 

When the transparency of the cornea is diminished 
by films, borax is an useful remedy, and half a drachm 
may be dissolved, and may be used in two ounces of 
water; of which a little may be frequently dropped into 
the affected eye. Other collyria for this purpose are 
ccruginis pp. gr. iv. ammoniae muriatae 5 ss. aq. calcis 
recentis 3 viii. m. and liquoris hydrargyri muriati,gutt. 
i. aq. distillat. 5 iv. Pellier's ointment is thus prepared. 
B hydrargyri nitrati rubri, lapidis calamin. pp. aa. 5 i- 
ss. lythargyri levigati 3 i- tutiae pp. 5 ss. hydrargyri sul- 
phurati 9 i. bene commisceantur, deinde adjiciantur 
adipis suillae ^ ij. balsam Peruviani. gutt. xv. m. f. un- 
guentum. When pimples on the eye attend an in- 
flammation, the solution of vitriolated zinc usually suc- 
ceeds; when these pimples suppurate, they should be 
opened with the point of a lancet, and washed with the 
solution of vitriolated zinc. 

It will be necessary to notice the varieties of the oph- 
thalmia membranarum, which we have pointed out as 
admitting of many modifications in practice. 

1. Acuta. This is nearly the disease which we have 
described, but which authors have chosen to call che- 
mosis. We now mention it to remark, that the whole 
of the curative plans, in all their activity, will be neces- 
sary in this complaint. The room should be completely 
darkened, the applications be perfectly cold, if such can 
be borne, and they should be the most imperfect con- 
ductors of caloric. 

2. Efiidemica. The Egyptian ophthalmia was for a 
long time supposed to be owing to the sands and dust 
of that arid country ; but later observations have shown 
that it is acquired by sleeping in damp situations, with 
imperfect covering ; that it is contagious, and epidemic 
from contagion chiefly, if not exclusively. The conta- 
gious nature of this complaint, if by contagion is not 
meant sympathy, though this scarcely alters the ques- 
tion, is evinced by Dr. Edmondson, not only from his 
own observation, but from the concurring testimony of 
ancient authors, establishing the position of Ovid more 
strictly than he ever intended it, 

Dum spectant oculis laesos, laediintur et ipsi. 

In support of this doctrine, he remarks, that even 
looking on a diseased person was enough to induce the 
ophthalmia in those who returned in the late expedi- 
tion to Egypt ; and it was conveyed, like other fevers, 
not only by immediate contact, but even by clothes, by 
ships, and barracks. The fever was also obviously re- 
mittent: the evening exacerbation and the morning 
remission were too clearly marked to be mistaken. Yet 
Egypt was not in former ages ravaged with this de- 
structive enemy to our dearest enjoyments. Historians 
are eloquent in their praises of its fertility and beauty ; 
without a hint of the sting which would sully the 
charms ; and it was probably only at a later era, when 
many of the mouths of the Nile no longer carried its 
fertilizing waters to the sea, that the remaining marshes 
left their destructive miasmata; or when, under the 
iroi, 1 and of despotism, the land was no longer drained 
a«d cultivated witli the former care. 



The disease in this form docs not greatly differ from 
the severe kind already described. The fever, however, 
is more strongly marked, and its remittent nature more 
obvious. The irritability of the muscles of the eye is 
increased in a greater degree, and we thus trace the 
peculiar action of the marsh miasmata. The uniforni 
redness comes on rapidly, and in a day, or at most two, 
a puriform matter, which is, however, a sebaceous mu- 
cus, is discharged from the eye; small yellow spots 
rise on the conjunctiva, which soon render the whole 
membrane spongy ; and the headach, at first slight, be- 
comes so violent and incessant as generally to threaten 
delirium, sometimes induce it. The morning remis- 
sion of the third day concludes the first stage. The 
acute pain is succeeded by a sense of weight, and a pe- 
culiar sensation of weakness on exposure to light. The 
vessels of the conjunctiva, still distended, become of a 
purple colour, and the matter discharged is thicker and 
milder. The spongy appearance of the cornea gradu- 
ally disappears, and a kind of depression follows. All 
the symptoms gradually diminish, leaving a cloudiness 
and weakness of sight only. 

When at the termination of the fifst stage the disease 
does not remit, the pain is pungent and deep seated, 
extending to the temples and forehead, occasioning an 
obstinate and distressing headach. The effusions of 
blood increase, and successive preternatural membranes 
are formed on the cornea. Collections of purulent 
matter gradually destroy the orgar\, and the cornea 
bursting, the protrusion of the different parts produce 
staphyloma. Ulcerations take place in the eye lids, and 
the adhesive inflammation connects these with the ball 
of the eye. Relapses are frequent on slight irregulari- 
ty ; but the disease is each time milder, and the blind- 
ness which often follows depends on the gradual thick- 
ening of the cornea. The inflammation is usually con- 
fined to one eye; but, if it ceases in that, the otlier is 
soon affected, which strongly proves that the fever is 
the principal disease. 

The treatment of the epidemic ophthalmia does not 
greatly differ from that of the acute. General bleeding, 
by almost any author, is scarcely mentiSled; and of the 
topical bleeding, the scarification of the vessels of the 
eye seems to be preferred. Dr. Edmondson remarks, 
with great apparent propriety, that in this variety the 
scarification should be performed while the vessels are 
distinct, florid, and round. If delayed till the redness 
is more diffused, and the hue purple, it is evident that 
the active period of the inflammation is passed ; and 
Savaresi distinguishes the same period of asthenic in- 
flammation, by a diminution of the swelling of the eyes, 
and a swelling coming on in the lids, by which they are 
turned up. Dr. Edmondson depends little on the open- 
ingof the temporal artery, as the eye is not supplied from 
thence; and we may add, that cutting it through will 
more probably determine a fuller current to the anasto- 
mosing branches. The purgatives he recommends 
are the neutral salts; but dissuades, with the generality 
of practitioners, violent purging. With this remedy, 
though the discharges are considerable, the system is 
not greatly debilitated. Mild lotions are also highly 
commended, at first milk warm, afterwards cold, and 
in the end artificially cooled. In the second stage the 
acetite of alumine is said to be an advantageous appli- 
cation. Haifa drachm of alum is dissolved in four ounces 
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of water, and a scruple of acetite of lead in the same 
quantity. When these solutions arc mixed, a double 
decomposition takes place, and the sulphat of lead falls 
to the bottom. Opium is commended also by Dr. Ed- 
mondson, who confines its use to the second stage. 
Where there is great sensibility and irritability, he em- 
ploys the watery tincture, and, if not effectual, two parts 
of water are added to one part of the tincture of opium, 
lessening gradually the proportion of water. One part 
of brandy, with two parts of water, form a still more 
stimulant application. 

3. Intermittens. The intermittent ophthalmy is nearly 
allied to the epidemic. Each is violent in its attack, and 
each recedes, though in different degrees, while both 
perhaps depend on a similar cause. Yet we think we 
have seen an intermitting ophthalmia connected with a 
venereal lues, or at least relieved by a course of mer- 
cury. In this case we generally lose sight of the local 
affection to attend to the original complaint, the inter- 
mittent ; nor are the remedies of ophthalmia employed 
unless the inflammation during the paroxysm i^ violent. 
The bark, or Grant's electuary for the haemicrania will 
generally relieve. As the disease is rare, we have had 
no opportunity of trying the arsenic, which, from its 
utility in similar complaints, we should suspect to be 
highly useful. 

4. Metastatica. The most striking instance of me- 
tastatic ophthalmia, adduced by authors, is that from 
gonorrhoea. It is spoken of with confidence, derived 
apparently from one author to another without much 
reflection. We remember, about thirty years since, that 
a similar metastatical gonorrhoea was supposed to occur 
in the nose, till it became evident that there was in two 
or three cases which happened about the same time, 
actual infection from the pocket handkerchiefs. Yet, 
if consent of parts, as Scarpa insinuates, be the cause of 
the translation of a disease from one mucous membrane 
to another, it is more probable that this metastasis would 
be to the nose than to an organ whose secretions are 
from different glands, viz. the sebaceous. As we write, 
however, to instruct, not to establish systems, we shall 
describe the dUease as it occurs in authors. 

Two kinds of this inflammation are described ; one 
when the whole system is affected with syphilitic virus, 
the other where gonorrhoea has been imprudently sup- 
pressed. Each is distinguished, by a sense of itching, 
Avhich increases towards night, and goes off in the 
morning : the hairs drop from the cilia, the colour of 
the iris is changed, the pupil acquires a rugged appear- 
ance, the cornea becomes opaque and milky, sometimes 
so protuberant as to destroy the sight, and disfigure the 
organ. Mr. Bell describes it as occasionally attacking 
suddenly, with*all the appearances of amaurosis. There 
are, however, strong doubts of these complaints being 
syphilitic. They have very decidedly the appearance 
of lepra; and we were not disappointed on finding that 
the chief reliance of the original authors was on their 
being cured by mercury. In this case, at least, there is 
no metastasis. 

The second kind is more properly our present object. 
The symptoms are as rapid and violent as in the Egyp- 
tian ophthalmia. The swelling, the pain, the headach, 
the tumefaction of the eye lids, are almost in an equal 
degree ; but we do not observe the exacerbating na- 
ture of the fever, and the discharge from the cilia is 
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said to be greenish, like the matter of gonorrhoea. 
Swcdiaur describes three cases which occurred m an 
extreme cold winter, and the observations of different 
authors are so vague, some describing it as coming on 
after the suppression of gonorrhoea, some as continuing 
with it; one class speaking of it as accompanying, or 
immediately following, the acute stage ; another as fol- 
lowing this period at a greater distance ; and all con- 
fessing it to be rare, that we should have been justified 
in considering its existence as ideal, or as accidental, had 
not Mr. Pearson given his very extensive experience on 
the same side. This very respectable practitioner could 
never trace such a connection between the eye and ure- 
thra as authors, and particularly Scarpa, had pointed 
out. It is possible, indeed, that the fingers or the hand- 
kerchief might convey the virus; but when this metas- 
tasis takes place, we have the express opinion of Scarpa 
that the gonorrhoea is mild in its appearance, and not 
rapid in its progress. Dr. Edmondson examines the 
question with great precision and propriety, and his con- 
clusions are very correctly drawn ; but, unable to escape 
from positive assertions, he admits the consent of the 
urethra and the eye lids from the consent of functions ; 
both being, in the opinion of Bichat, mucous mem- 
branes. If the question, however, be determined by the 
identity of functions, both from structure and disease, it 
may safely be denied that the membrane of the eye lids 
is a mucous membrane, or that the discharge of this 
translated gonorrhoea arises from inflammation of these 
membranes. If any dependence can be placed on the 
description of authors, the discharge is from the seba- 
ceous glands of the cilia. While, then, the supposed 
metastasis to a neighbouring organ, the testicle, is now 
found to be a communication of inflammation, not a 
translation of morbid matter; while membranes de- 
cidedly mucous do not suffer, and glands of a different 
nature are in this case affected ; we are, we think, jus- 
tified in considering this supposed metastatic ophthal- 
mia as an accidental occurrence only. We have en- 
gaged at greater length in this discussion to guard 
young practitioners, in such instances, from depending, 
as they might do, on mercury for the relief of this oph- 
thalmia, and neglecting the remedies for the real inflam- 
mation. Ophthalmia certainly does occur more remote- 
ly from lues ; but this variety rests on a very different 
foundation, and will be afterwards noticed. 

Other cases of this variety rest on a more certain 
basis. On the suppression of the menstrual discharge, 
of that from fistula in ano, or from piles, the eyes are 
sometimes affected. These are scarcely, however, in 
scrictness, cases of metastasis, nor is the ophthalmia 
acute. Gout repelled has been sometimes followed by 
ophthalmia; ulcers in the legs imprudently cured, or 
erysipelas suddenly dried by astringents, have had the 
same consequences ; but such diseases are easily under- 
stood from the nature of the original ones. 

5. A tarso. We mean in this case to notice a dis- 
tinct inflammation from the ophthalmia tarsi, and to 
point out the existence of real membranous inflamma- 
tion from previous disease of the tarsus. We might, 
perhaps, have been contented with referring to it as 
symptomatic ; but that if ever lues really produces oph- 
thalmia, it is when the tarsus is diseased with the little 
tubercles which sometimes affect it. 
- 6. Symptomatica. Ophthalmia is often a symptom of 
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affections in the head from blows, shocks, See. ; of apo- 
plexy, when violent and sanguineous; palsy, and of 
scrofula. It was necessary to point out this variety ; 
but the disease is not very acute, and the treatment is 
that connected with the original complaint. 

Consequences of ophthalmia. Repeated inflam- 
mations in the eyes produce various diseases of this or- 
gan, among which the most frequent and distressing 
is that laxity and debility of the vessels which admits 
most commonly red blood in a larger proportion than 
usual, and which occasions increased accumulations in 
them on the slightest cold or irregularity. This forms 
the CHRONIC OPHTHALMIA, which wc shall first consider, 
and at greater length, as the directions will be applica- 
ble to the disease in its less active state. 

When chronic ofihthalmia is increased from colds, 
Sec. it approaches more nearly the acute disease, and 
must be treated like the acute kind, in its second or 
third stage. In the interval the more active astringents 
may be employed; the first of which is cold. Cold 
bathing in general is sometimes useful; but bathing the 
face and eyes in the coldest water every morning is 
highly useful. Solutions of vitriolated zinc may be oc- 
casionally, though not constantly, used ; but the purer 
and more active astringents, alum excepted, have not 
been employed. The tincture of galls, at first diluted, 
we should think an useful application, as combining a 
portion of spirit with a powerful astringent; and some- 
times those narcotics which lessen iritability will be 
equally useful, as the tincture of opium, and probably 
a cold infusion of green tea, with a proportion of brandy. 
The discharge of a perpetual blister, or an issue, will 
take ofF the inflammatory disposition, and prevent the 
eff'ects of cold. Both the blisters and the issues should, 
however, be as near to the head as possible. Blisters 
and setons on the temples have been advised, and are 
undoubtedly very powerful, as well as successful, re- 
medies, should the disease be so violent and dangerous 
as to counterbalance the inconveniences and the un- 
sightly scars. The narcotic bitters have been taken 
with some success, and the cicuta has had its advo- 
cates ; but in general the constitution loses more by their 
deleterious power than the eyes gain by their sedative 
effects. This disease is, however, often idiopathic, and 
arises from the unsuspected intrusion of any minute 
hard body between the ball and the lids of the eye ; the 
inversion of some of the hairs of th^ cilia, a disease of 
the caruncula lachrymalis, a small ulcer of the cornea, 
and, as we have said, any enlargement or inflammation 
of the tarsus. 

Encanthis is the consequence most commonly of 
scrofulous ophthalmia, and the tumour feels hard and 
granular. Vide in verbo. 

P^ert/g-m^w, according to Scarpa, is a separation of the 
thin external lamina of the conjunctiva, which changes 
into a varicose membrane, from long obstinate ophthal- 
mia, or from a shorter attack, if very severe. It differs 
both from the Albugo and Unguis, q. v. and often suc- 
ceeds either the chronic or epidemic kinds. It is al- 
ways triangular, and its point is towards the cornea, 
where the membranes are most closely united. 

Ulceration of the Cornea. Though we must now 
speak of this complaint chiefly as a consequence of 
ophthalmia, yet, as we shall not have occasion to re- 
sume the subject, we may add, that it is occasionally an 



idiopathic disease. As a consequence of ophthalmia, 
the ulcer is often already formed ; but, in the latter 
case, it rises sometimes on, sometimes between, the 
laminae of the cornea, and is attended with marks of 
acute ophthalmia : but though highly painful, and the 
tumour visible, yet opening it will not relieve the suf- 
ferings ; for the matter is very tenacious, and will not 
flow out. The opacity of the cornea is increased by 
the operation, and another small abscess is often formed 
in the neighbourhood. When it bursts spontaneously, 
the symptoms of ophthalmia are greatly increased, and 
a little excavation is obvious. On its first appearance 
it is of a livid cineritious colour, with an inflamed base, 
and an irregularly tumid margin. When matured, 
however, it often remains inactive, and when it bursts 
naturally, the discharge is serous and acrid, the tumour, 
like that of all secreting surfaces, liable to spread ; and 
in violent ophthalmia the ulcer penetrates to the hu- 
mours, occasioning their discharge, and a protrusion of 
the iris, or some portion of the vitreous humour. This 
is said to have been the consequence of the Egyptian 
ophthalmia, and occasionally of what is styled the go- 
norrhoeal, which we must consider only as the violent 
epidemic disease. The inflamed eyes of children, how- 
ever, often terminate in slight ulcers, which have no 
such formidable consequences. They heal with little 
difficulty, leaving sometimes a alight depression, which 
gradually fills up without even deformity. 

The ulcer is healed only by those means which de- 
stroy the irritability of the nerves. The most effectual 
is caustic. The argentum nitratum, cut to a point, 
must touch the ulcer long enough to form an eschar ; 
and, should any part of it be dissolved by the tears, it 
must be washed off by dropping a little milk into the 
eye. The pain of the application is acute, but momen- 
tary, and the relief is soon almost complete; but, on the 
separation of the eschar the burning heat, Sec. return, 
only removed by successive applications of the caustic. 
The permanent effect is perceived by degrees, and at 
last the ashy coloured appearance of the ulcer is changed 
to a brighter red, and the symptoms of ophthalmia 
disappear. When this change is obvious the caustic 
should no longer ^<^ applied, but the coUyrium of vi- 
triolated zinc substituted. In the slighter cases this 
coUyrium is alone sufficient: indeed, they are often 
little more than abrasions, sometimes the ulcer appears 
fungous, and to derive its nourishment from a small 
fasciculus of vessels. If then neglected, or treated only 
with slight astringents, the whole organ is destroyed. 
In this case the fungus and the bundle of vessels must 
be cut off" with the crooked scissors; and when the 
blood has been allowed to flow, the caustic freely ap- 
plied. If, on the exfoliation of the eschar, the morbid 
part should not be wholly separated, the application of 
the caustic must be repeated. Each lid must be most 
carefully kept open during the application ; the upper 
with a small spatula, which the operator must hold in 
his left hand, and the lower by an assistant. 

Opacity of the Cornea. This also, though a frequent 
effect of inflammation, sometimes appears independent 
of it; and is in that case rapid in its access, but tempo- 
rary in duration. It seems, from an experiment of Dr. 
Barclay, recorded by Dr. Edmondson, to arise merely 
from fulness, chiefly from an excess in the proportion 
of the aqueous humour. It is then successfully removed 
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by general and topical evacuations only. When it suc- 
ceeds ophthalmia, and is connected with varicose 
veins, giving a cloudiness only, without elevation to 
the eye, and impeding rather than obstructing vision, 
it is styled nebula. It seems to arise from a dilatation 
of the veins, and from Scarpa's experiment, of these 
exclusively. This complaint differs from albugo in 
being a recent, slight, superficial opacity of the cornea, 
preceded and accompanied by chronic inflammation, 
through which the pupil and iris may be seen. When 
opacity of the cornea is the effect of more violent and 
active inflammation, it is styled Albugo, and its wor^t 
kind Leucoma, q. v. A very eftectual mode of cure is 
to divide the vessels, leading to the cornea; for the 
opacity is the effect of effusion, in consequence of in- 
creased action. 

Hyfiofiyon^ vide in verbo. Stafihyloma is the conse- 
quence often of very severe ophthalmia, and consists 
in an opacity of the cornea, with irregular projections. 
In the earlier periods the cornea is thick and compact, 
in the latter its thickness diminishes, apparently from 
the compression from within, and the pressure of the eye 
lids without. It seems to consist in an effusion from the 
vessels of the conjunctiva ; but in many cases we suspect 
that the serous fluid between the laminae of the cornea 
coagulates in consequence of an alteration in its nature. 
From this cause the form seems to continue permanent. 
When, from distention or wound, any part of the iris, 
or, as we have seen, of the vitreous humour, protrudes, 
it is cMcd sta/ihyloma, though with less propriety. 

Ophthalmia tarsi, fmorofihthalmia of Plcnck, and 
some modern authors; mucous or puriform ophthalmia. 
Dr. Cullen has carefully included the psorophthalmia in 
his definition, by adding " the glutinous exudation of 
the tarsus," which is peculiarly conspicuous; and were 
even a cavil to arise, it may be removed, by subjoining, 
" and occasionally of the internal surface of the palpe- 
brae." The disease is sufficiently obvious, and is often 
first felt by an obstruction of the lachrymal sac, giving 
the appearance of fistula lachrymalis. In fact, when 
this more glutinous iluld is mixed with the tears it ob- 
xstructs the ducts; and, when the tumour is pressed, this 
purifoi-m matter is pressed tlirough the puncta lachry- 
TTialia. If, in this case, the tarsus be examined, and 
either eye lid turned back, particularly the lower, the 
internal surface will sometimes have a villous appear- 
ance, Merbomius' glands will be obviously swollen, and 
an ulcer on the tarsus, or at its union with the internal 
membrane, will be obvious. We were aware of this 
morbid appearance when we opposed the opinion of 
Bichat, that the internal membrane was not a mucous 
one. In fact, when it puts on that appearance the dis- 
charge is very different from mucus. 

The scrofulous swelling of the tarsus differs, only 
in degree, from the psorophthalmia described, in which 
the unpleasing eversion of the eye lids most frequently 
occurs. The purulent eye, as it is styled, is not un- 
common in new born children; and the conjunctiva is 
spongy, the cornea dull, and, if the complaint be not 
carefully attended to, an opacity of the latter comes on. 
This disease in children is not connected either with 
scrofula or lues, but there is constantly a griping, and 
a discharge of dark fetid matter by stool, with which it 
seems intimately connected. 

When it is a disease of the adult it is often at first at- 
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tended with a little inflammation, and the more coolingf, 
slightly astringent, applications of the second stage of 
ophthalmia are necessary, with occasional scarifications, 
or the application of leeches. This stage is, however, 
soon at an end, and more active astringents are now 
necessary. The oxide of zinc, combined with axunge, 
in the proportion of one to six, is sometimes alone suc- 
cessful ; but, when the disease is more violent, some mer- 
curial is required to give a more active stimulus. Janin's 
ointment is composed of four parts of axunge, two of 
prepared tutty, as much Armenian bole, and one part 
of the white calx of mercury. The ungucntum nitratis 
hydrargyri of the Edinburgh dispensatory, lowered with 
three times its weight of axunge, or the red oxide, by 
means of nitrous acid, combined with twelve times its 
weight of axunge, has been recommended. We have 
found, for the greater number of cases, equal parts of the 
strong mercurial ointment and the unguentum cerusae 
acetatse sufficient ; occasionally adding, in more obstinate 
diseases, a small proportion of the unguentum citrinum. 

If the ulcers are not cicatrized by these means, the 
solution of blue vitriol, in the proportion of fifteen grains 
to an ounce of water, will be useful. Each application 
must be made by means of a camel hair brush, and the 
ointments softened by a gentle heat. When the oint- 
ments are used, they must be applied in the evening, and 
continue on the part all night ; the solution must be used 
two or three times a day, and the redundant fluid wash- 
ed away with a syringe and a little cold water. Tinc- 
ture of opium may be occasionally employed. When 
the disease is violent, an adhesion of the eye to the up- 
per lid sometimes takes place, which should be carefully 
separated, by raising the lid, and dissecting cautiously 
with a round edged scalpel. Instead of the mercurial 
or the cupreous solution, the argentum nitratum, ac- 
cording to St. Yves, may be drawn along the edge of 
the palpebrae, washing the eye, immediately afterwards, 
with milk and water. The puncta lachrymalia should 
be kept open by injections of warm water, with a slight 
proportion of brandy. 

In the general conduct of all these remedies, they 
should excite on their application, a slight irritation, by 
which the puriform secretion is at first increased ; but 
by degrees the edges of the eye lids become soft, the 
glands lessen, the internal surface of the palpebrse be- 
come smooth, and of its usual paleness. 

In conducting the puriform ophthalmia of new born 
children, we must recollect the intimate connexion be- 
tween this disease and the state of the bowels, nor is it 
one of the least important parts of the treatment to keep 
up a steady discharge by stool. The eye lids should be 
scarified by a lancet, and a leech or two applied in the 
neighbourhood. 

The eye while in a tender inflamed state must be 
washed with a collyrium of equal parts of the common 
emulsion and julep of camphor, or warm barley water ; 
and until the swelling of the eye lids subside, cooling 
ointments and emollient cataplasms may be applied. 
When the turgescence of the eye lids abates, and the in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva disappears, the dccoctum 
corticis Peruviani is given internally, and astringent col- 
lyriums empluyed. Though blisters are generally appli- 
ed, and commonly useful, they have not been considered 
as essentially necessary. Mr. Ware proposes on the first 
attack to resist the discharge of mucus, by strengthening 
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the external coat of the eye. He consequently directs 
the eye to be cleared of the morbid mupus, by injecting 
into it, by a syringe, a gentle astringent collyrium ; in 
particular he prefers the aq. cupri vitriolati camphorata, 
dilute:! with common water, in the proportion of about a 
drachm, to two ounces. This practice he uses in all the 
stages of the disease. As the matter increases, the colly- 
rium may be employed more frequently, and gradually 
increased in its strength : in a slight case it may be used 
two or three times a day, but in the more violent ones 
it may be repeated every hour, and the astringency of 
the collyrium may be increased in proportion ; as the 
disorder gives way, the strength of the medicine, and 
the frequency of using it, may both be decreased. 
Some authors recommend a solution of sulphats of 
copper and alumina. Of each a scruple may be dis- 
solved in ten ounces of water, with a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid, to keep the alumina suspended. But this 
we have found too stimulating, unless diluted with a 
third or fourth part of water. To abate the swelling of 
the eye lids Mr. Ware prefers a cataplasm of the coagu- 
lum aluminosum et unguentum florum sambuci an. p. aeq. 
applied cold. When the eye lids adhere strongly, they 
will be best separated by washing their edges with fresh 
butler dissolved in warm milk ; but this may be prevented 
by interposing between the eye lids at night the unguen- 
tum oxydis zinci, or the combination of the mercurial 
and saturnine ointments. If the inside of the eye lids turns 
outward only when the child cries, and returns as soon 
as it ceases, nothing is particularly necessary ; but if this 
symptom is constant, it will require a more frequent 
repetition of the injection, and immediately after the 
use of it, the lids must be returned, and a compress, 
dipped in the diluted aqua camphorata, constantly 
kept on it with the finger. When the inside of the 
eye lid is much inflamed, the diluted tinctura opii may 
be dropped on it with advantage every day; and when 
the quantity of mucus is so diminished as that the 
tincture may come in contact with the eye, it may be 
applied once a day to it. If there is reason to suspect 
any particular disease in the habit, the proper alteratives 
uill be necessary. 

Mr. Ware gives an instance of a case in which blood 
instead of mucus was discharged, and which gave way 
to the treatment here recommended. 

See Heister's Surgery; Gooch's Cases and Remarks, 
p. 44, &c. ; Lewis's Translation of Hoffman, vol. i. p. 
38; White's Surgery, 223; Bell's Surgery, iii. 232; 
Kirkland's Enquiry, i. 473 ; Ware's Remarks on the 
Ophthalmy ; Warner, &c. on the Eye and its Disorders; 
Scarpa on Diseases of the Eyes ; Plenck de Morbis 
Oculorum ; Pellier sur I'Oeil ; Janin Memoires sur 
rOeii ; Edmondson on Ophthalmia. 

Ophtha'lmia si'cca, et Ta'rsi. See Xerophthal- 
mia. 

Ophthalmic or lenticular ganglion, is formed in 
the orbit by the union of a branch of the third or fourth 
pair of nerves with the first branch of the fifth pair. 
From this union the eye is sometimes affected in the 
Tic dolouheux, q. v. 

OPHTHA'LMICI EXTE'RNI, (from ofpB»?^fMi). 
See MoTOREs oculorum externi. 

OPHTHA'LMICUS WILLISII. The ophthalmic 
is the first branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which 
runs through the foramen hccrum to the orbit, con- 



nected in its passage with the sixth pair, and distributed 
to the ball of the eye, with the third; to the nose .along 
with the olfactory, which the branch of the fifth that 
passes through the foramen orbitarium internum joins. 
This branch likewise supplies the parts at the internal 
canthus of the orbit; the glandula lachrymalis, fat, 
membranes, muscles, and teguments of the eye lids ; its 
farthest extended branch passing through the foramen 
superciliare of the os frontis, to be distributed to the 
forehead. See Trigemini. 

OPHTHALMI'TIS, (from the same). See Oph- 
thalmia. 

OPHTHALMODY'NIA, (from e^S«AA«?, and »Sv^r, 
fiain.) An itching burning pain in the eye without 
redness, and without greatly increased sensibility. It is 
seldom distinct from ophthalmoponia, and has been 
ascribed to a rheumatic affection, or a spasm of the mus- 
cles. A deep seated pain is sometimes felt from an 
accumulation of the aqueous humour (hydrophthalmia), 
sometimes from a cancer, or from a caries of a portion 
of the orbit. 

OPHTHALMOPO'NIA, (from «^0«A/«?, and -a-tveu, 
to labour). An intense pain in the eye, rendering light 
intolerable, usually arising from inflammation in the in- 
ternal parts of the orbit. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS, {o<p6u,x^c<;, and ^T«5<f, a 
fall). A falling down of the eye, or its deplacement in 
any direction. The eye falls down almost exclusively 
from relaxation, but it may be displaced by blows, by 
tumours of any kind within the orbit. When staphy- 
loma depresses the lower eye lid, the disease is referrible 
to a different head. 

OPHTHALMORRHA'GIA, (from opSotX/Mi, and 
ftti, to Jloiv). Bleeding from the eye or eye lid. 

OPPITHALMO'XYSIS, (from opSxXfcoi, and It/**, to 
scra/ie off.) A brushing of the eye. 

OPHTHALMOXY'STRUM, (from o<p6*Xfcoi, and 
^vTjpon, a brush). A brush for the eye, bleftharoxy- 
sis, formerly made of the beards from barley or rye. 
It was drawn across the inside of the eye lids, to draw 
blood. 

OPIA'TA, (from opium). Medicines in which are 
opium ; but an appellation also of Electarium, q. v. 

O'PII. Tinctu'ra camphora'ta. See Paregori- 
CUM elixir. 

OPISTHOTONOS, (from o^ic-hv, backnvard, and 
Tavo?, from Tf/v«, to stretch). See Tetanus. 

O'PIUM, (from ove^, juice; f4.i}Kwvoi airos; and, from 
hence, xecr' e^e^Tiv, t>7rtov), jiffion, ajiun, anfian^ manus 
Dei. Opium is the milky juice of the fiafiaver somni- 
ferum Lin. Sp. PI. 726, «, when incisions are made in 
their heads ; and it is gradually dried in the sun to the 
consistence in which we receive it. Opium is brought 
from Turkey, Egypt, and the East Indies, obtained, ac- 
cording to Neumann, by pressing the juice from the 
heads of the poppies ; but the best kind is that obtained 
from the incisions. 

In marty provinces of Asia they sow the white 
poppy (for this is the variety from which the true opium 
is procured) as we sow wheat. As soon as the heads 
appear, a slight incision is made in them, and some 
drops of a milky fluid exude, which are suffered to dry, 
and then collected. Tournefort tells us, that the great- 
est quantity of opium is made by bruising and pressing 
the heads ; but Ksempfer and Belon, though they speak 
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of three kinds of opium, describe each as produced by 
incision and exudation only. In Persia, the opium is 
collected in summer, when the heads are nearly ripe; 
and these are wounded on one side by a knife, which 
makes five incisions at once. The next morning, the 
inspissated juice is collected with a spatula. The opera- 
tion is then repeated on the other side of the heads, but 
the first tears, styled gobaar, are preferred : these are 
whitish, or of a light yellow, but become brown in the 
sun, or when too much dried. The second tears are 
darker, and less efficacious ; those of the third operation, 
black and inefficacious. 

When the opium is collected, it is beat up with a 
little water or honey, till it has the brilliancy of pitch. 
It is then rolled into cylinders, and, in this state, offered 
to sale. If small quantities arc wanted, they are cut 
off with scissors. Sometimes the honey is in so large a 
proportion as to prevent its drying, and to soften its 
bitterness. This is the state of the East India opium. 
The most remarkable preparation pf opium, in the East, 
is uniting it with nutmeg, cardamoms, canella, and 
mace. It is called fi/iilonia, and is the philonum of the 
Persians, supposed to strengthen the heart and the 
brain. Others add only saffron and ambergris, and 
almost every one varies the additions, according to his 
fancy. A celebrated liqour, called Cocoviar, is men- 
tioned by Kaempfer, which is an infusion or a decoction 
of the leaves, sometimes of the heads, adding various 
ingredients to please the palate. Another preparation 
to produce a temporary intoxication is called an elec- 
tuary, and often employed. 

Olivier in his travels into Asia saw the plantations of 
poppies on a large scale, chiefly in the vicinity of a vil- 
lage, called Affiom Kai'a-Hissar (the black castle of 
opium). The poppy is sown in autumn, transplanted 
in spring, and the harvest is collected about July. 

Various attempts have been made to cultivate the 
poppy in England for the purpose of making opium, 
and Mr. Ball received a premium for this purpose from 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts ; but the 
quantity used is too inconsiderable to render it a na- 
tional object, and the uncertainty of our climate will 
render it a very precarious speculation. The inspissated 
juice of the decoction of our white poppies is sometimes 
used, and the heads are boiled down to make the poppy 
syrup ; but the former is of inferior virtue, though ap- 
parently less virulently narcotic, and white. We think 
the syrup, when properly made, an highly useful pre- 
paration, for reasons to be assigned hereafter; we fear, 
it is seldom the true watery extract of the poppy head. 
The seeds of the poppy are oily, and the flowers are 
cultivated in France for that purpose. 

Opium is brought into Europe in flat cakes, or irre- 
gular masses, from four to sixteen ounces in weight, 
covered with leaves. It is a gummy resinous substance, 
softish, and tenacious, especially when warm, or much 
handled ; of a dark reddish brown colour in the mass, 
and yellowish when reduced to powder, with a faint 
disagreeable smell, and a bitter taste. If chewed a 
little, it affects the tongue with a very slight sense of 
heat, which spreads to the palate, and then in a less de- 
gree to the lips, provoking a discharge of saliva, and 
sometimes sneezing. 

That in which no visible impurities are lodged ; which, 
when broken, appears of a dark red blackish colour ; 



dry, not unctuous, but moderately ponderous and com- 
pact; that which is inflammable, of an acrid bitter taste, 
a faint smell resembling the odour of unripe poppy 
"heads, without any empyreumatic flavour, communi- 
cating to water a reddish tincture, is the best. 

Belon observes, that sometimes a pound contains 
only about four ounces of pure genuine opium; but 
such adulterated kinds rarely reach us. Sand is added to 
increase its weight, and many foreign bodies are found 
mixed with it. It is ordered to be purified by dissolv- 
ing it in twelve times its quantity of proof spirit, and 
distilling the tincture to dryness, after filtering. 

Opium is softened by the heat of the fingers, but is 
not fusible, though highly inflammable. Water and 
alcohol dissolve it in different proportions, and no se- 
paration of the opium in the watery solution takes place 
on the addition of alcohol. When water is added to the 
tincture, some resin is deposited. Alcohol or water 
carry over, into a receiver, the narcotic powers of opium, 
which, by long boiling, or drying, are lost. A portion 
remains, which neither alcohol nor water will dissolve, 
supposed, by Gren, to be albuminous; by Bucholtz, 
caoutchouc ; by Josse, a virulent glutinous substance ; 
by Proust, wax, or combined with wax ; by Duncan, 
gluten, approaching in its nature to the fibrin of the 
blood. Neumann procured from 1920 parts of opium 
1520 of alcoholic, and 80 of watery extract; and, in- 
versely, 1280 of watery, and 200 of alcoholic extract. 
In the first case, the residuum was 320, in the last 440 
parts. The solutions of opium, especially the watery, 
give copious precipitations by infusions of galls. The 
resin is separated either in a soft or hard state, and the 
former is sometimes called its essential oil: in this the 
narcotic power has been supposed to reside. The gum- 
my part seems to contain a small proportion of an 
earthy salt. 

It would be useless to enlarge on the numerous dis- 
quisitions to which the chemical analysis of opium have 
given a temporary importance, but we shall add a few 
remarks, applicable to practice, that may be drawn from 
them. This celebrated drug contains, like all other mat- 
ters, a resin and gum. The extractive matter contains 
the mucilaginous portion with resin, and it appears, that, 
while this union is least interrupted, we attain the seda- 
tive power with the smallest portion of the virulently 
narcotic. By the long tedious processes of the French 
chemists, we obtain a large portion of resin ; but this is 
the product of the operator in consequence of the union 
of oxygen. The black drop, prepared at Lancaster, is 
not, we have said, the solution of opium in a vegetable 
acid ; nor does it appear to be a strong spirituous tincture, 
and is certainly more active than any tincture not viru- 
lent after its immediate action. It is equal, in efficacy, 
in the dose of four drops to seven of the common 
tincture of opium, and, in the mildness of its effects, 
though not in their degree, we have come near to it by 
a tincture made with a weak spirit ; for we have uni- 
formly found, that, with a diminished portion of the 
uncombined resin, the anodyne effects were best se- 
cured, without the subsequent inconveniences of head- 
ach, nausea, 8cc. We should, therefore, suspect that it 
is a weak, spirituous tincture, with a proportion of 
watery extract. At least, we know, that in this way, a 
medicine of very similar powers may be procured. 
With this exception, we think Dr. Duncan has very 
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justly observed, that the attempts of some phannaceu- 
tists to obtain a" preparation of opium, which should 
])Osscss its sedative without its narcotic effects, only 
succeeded in so far as they diminished its activity. 

The effects of opium on the living body have been 
represented in very opposite, contradictory, terms. It 
has been keenly disputed whether it is stimulant or se- 
dative, as if it was necessary that it should be either. If 
by stimulant is meant a medicine, which, by its action on 
the stomach, will increase the heat of the body and the 
quickness of the pulse, it by no means deserves the title. 
If given to a healthy person, the pulse and the heat are 
both lowered ; every pain, every care, is soothed; cheer- 
fulness and hilarity are the consequence. If the dose is 
increased, the face is somewhat flushed, the hilarity 
rises to intoxication, the mind is unsteady, and the 
hands tremble. Nausea, faintness, and headach fol- 
low, when the influence of the medicine is at an end. 
This brings the medicine withinour class of indirect sti- 
muli, which are generally narcotics ; and the error 
seems to have arisen from what we have often stated as 
a fundamental one in medical reasoning, viz. not dis- 
tinguishing between increased and irregular action. If 
we speak of its effects more genei'ally, to the serenity 
and calrnness which it induces, we should add respira- 
tion, slow and deep, a suppression of all the excretions, 
except that of the skin, pulse slower and fuller, with 
sleep in circumstances often the most unfavourable to 
it. With some persons, however, instead of sleep, a 
mild pleasing delirium comes on, the mind wanders in 
the delightful regions of fancy, and the duration of time 
is to the imagination greatly extended. It is a striking 
instance of a material cause influencing an intellectual 
idea. With others, this delirium is attended with hor- 
ror. Suspended rocks are ready to fall ; the torrent 
hastens to overwhelm them, or the edge of a precipice 
-yieldsundcr their feet. After considerable doses, vertigo, 
convulsions, and apoplexy come on, the blood is con- 
fined to the large vessels, usually the veins, and a rup- 
ture has sometimes ensued. 

To explain these symptoms has appeared difficult. 
It was supposed, from dissections where venous plethora 
was so conspicuous, that the blood was rarefied, and 
that sleep was produced from its pressure ; but this 
opinion is no longer supported, for opium produces its 
effects in very small quantities, and more rapidly than 
will admit of its reaching the circulating system. In 
general, it has been concluded that it possesses both 
stimulating and sedative powers, the first of which is 
conspicuous soon after its exhibition, and at last con- 
quered by the second. It is not easy, however, to con- 
ceive two such opposite powers in a substance, except 
where the excitement is so violent as to exhaust the 
irritability, and then the medicine would be strictly a 
stimulant. 

In conformity with the principle which we have just 
stated, we think it will appear to be a sedative, or rather 
a narcotic only ; and we shall endeavour to explain all 
its effects from this power. A sedative or narcotic re- 
medy will necessarily first lessen irritability, and this 
power is immediately obvious in the calm serenity it 
induces, in consequence of lessening the effect of irri- 
tation. The pulse becomes slower and fuller, because 
the heart, less irritable, is more completely filled before 
it is stimulated to contraction ; the mind is unsteady 
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from diminished, and of course unequal, excitement; 
the secretions checked from the confinement of the 
blood in the larger vessels ; and those of the skin more 
full, as the relaxation of the cutis, by Avhich they arc 
confined, diminishes the resistance. A similar effect 
we have seen from warm bathing. (See Balneum.) 
In the other secretions there is no obstacle to the ful- 
ness of the vessels from a constringing mennbrane. 

Marks of a stimulus are however occasionally striking. 
If given in inflammatory complaints, it will sometimes 
increase the action of the pulse ; and if it does not pro- 
duce sleep, it renders the patient unusually restless. 
Yet these effects may be readily explained without 
contradicting the general principle. If, as in cases of 
pneumonia, the solution of the disease depends on the 
yielding of the excretories, to oppose this effect must 
aggravate all the symptoms, particularly the fever. Yet 
it aggravates also acute rheumatism, though said to open 
the cuticular excretories. But, in this case, it opposes 
a disease which consists, as we shall find, in a constric- 
tion of the cuticular vessels, from a different cause. 
If this constriction is not relaxed by very different medi- 
cines, we must expect injurious effects from opium. 
This reasoning will be confirmed by the advantages de- 
rived from peculiar modes of administering it, which 
coincide with the principle laid down, of its being pure- 
ly sedative. See Rheumatismus. 

Nor is it surprising, that, when it excites unpleasant 
images, and renders the patient restless and uneasy, it 
should increase fever. The constant agitation is alone 
sufficient for this purpose; and, when the excitementis 
unequal, it depends on idiosyncracy whether the deli- 
rium shall be pleasant or distressing. 

When the idea of its changing the circulating fluids 
was abandoned, it was doubted whether it acted on the 
stomach or the heart ; and the second Monro has pub-: 
lished some experiments, which seem to show that its 
chief effects arc on the latter. These, however, only 
prove that, when opium is injected into th© sangui- 
ferous system, it produces no effect till it reaches the 
heart. The small quantity Avhich in the stomach will 
produce the peculiar effects ; the little diminution which 
is found in a pill of opium, when it has proved fatal; 
and the rapidity of its action, sufficiently show that, in 
diseases, it acts exclusively on the stomach. All the 
subsequent symptoms, those which follow its continued 
use, and those which arise from the increased dose, con- 
tribute to show a sedative power. 

The test of this reasoning must, however, be sought 
for in practice ; and, for this purpose, we shall consider 
its utility in the various diseases for which it has, at any 
time, been recommended. 

We know of no question either in theory or practice 
more difficult than the use of opium in Fev&rs, q. v. 
We have in that article given the outline of its advan- 
tages, but we must consider the subject more carefully, at 
this time, when we possess the necessary information 
respecting its action. If fevers consist in debility and 
in irregular action, and opium is a sedative, producing 
also irregular action, it will appear that no medicine is 
so unsuitable to the disease. We might rest on this, 
and at once, with many respectable practitioners, con- 
demn it; but experience forbids; and we must examine 
whether any unsuspected circumstance of the disease, 
or any new property of the medicine, either alone or in 
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combination, will explain the apparent inconsistency. 
When we spoke, with Dr. Darwin, of the quiescent 
state of the capillaries during fever, we did not exclude 
spasm, or irregular action, in consequence of debility ; 
and in considering the state of the brain, we saw numer- 
ous proofs of unequal excitement. If, then, the irrita- 
tion from the latter cause could be prevented ; if, by any 
means, we could determine to the surface without in- 
creasing the heat, we might expect to relieve the febrile 
state. These ends may, we think, be obtained by mo- 
derate doses of camphor, joined with the opium, and 
occasionally with an antimonial. Each is assisted by 
the warmer ammoniacal neutral, and, as we have re- 
marked, should opium not disagree, we preserve the 
strength by a few hours rest. When the unequal ex- 
citement, in consequence of increasing debility, is so 
great as to produce subsultus and convulsions, there 
can be little doubt of checking the inequality by re- 
moving all irritation ; and this we are often compelled to 
attempt by opium, though aware of its sedative power, 
since the excitability would be soon destroyed by the 
violent excitement. Camphor, in this case, acts not 
only by its antispasmodic power, but also by its stimu- 
lus ; for, in considering the effects of this peculiar medi- 
cine, wc remarked, that we were more frequently 
obliged to add nitre than aromatics to it. 

Intermittents. The use of opium in intermit- 
tents supports, we think, the former reasoning. It is 
employed with the warmer stimulants, sometimes 
with relaxants, to keep up the discharge from the sur- 
face, and prevent the formation of the cold fit. Boer- 
haave's sudorificum anti/iyreticon raro fallens contained 
two grains of opium ; and the compound powder of ipe- 
cacuanha, assisted with the ammonia, will often suc- 
ceed. In the hot fit it produces, according to Lind, 
that relaxation of the skin which hastens and facilitates 
the sweating stage, relieving by this means the head- 
ach and delirium, rendering the solution more com- 
plete, and the fever less liable to return. 

In CONTINUED FEVERS, according to the same 
principles, it will contribute to determine the fluids to 
the surface, as we have already explained, and to dimi- 
nish irritation ; but we must be particularly cautious 
that it do not stop the other secretions, particularly the 
alvine, on which the success of our practice so much 
depends. 

In INFLAMMATIONS, opium, for the reasons assign- 
ed, viz. its tendency to check secretions that would be 
salutary, is not very frequently employed. Yet with 
calomel it has been given in every form of active in- 
flammation, with success ; for reasons which will be 
readily understood, since to a medicine which determines 
so steadily to the skin, opium must be an useful auxi- 
liary. In fi/irenitis, opium is inapplicable, except as 
a diaphoretic ; and in cynanc/ie, as it occasions thirst and 
dryness of the mouth, it can seldom be used with ad- 
vantage. In /ineumonia, except where a diarrhcea is 
found to exhaust the strength, and check expectoration, 
opium is seldom admissible, since it will have a similar 
effect ; and is only employed to prevent exhaustion, since 
it is scarcely more than a temporary impediment to 
the salutary discharge. Yet De Haen gave two grains 
of opium with two ounces of olive oil, a practice which 
has not been imitated; and we have left it in doubt 
(see Oleum), whether oil may really assist expectora- 



tion. In enteritis opium is highly useful ; and we have 
already spoken of the'propriety of checking the spasm 
previous to the exhibition of laxatives. But, independ- 
ent of this power, it is often necessary to quiet that 
irritation of the stomach which prevents food or medi- 
cine from being retained. In ne/i/iritis it is often ne- 
cessary, with oily laxatives, to relieve pain ; but, as it 
powerfully checks the discharge of urine, diluting li- 
quors should be freely drank with it. In rhemnatisiUy 
with relaxing remedies, often with calomel, it is highly 
useful (see Rheumatismus). In ^-ou^ it is frequently 
indispensable to relieve the pain, nor is it found, if the 
action of the bowels be supported, really injurious. 

In the EXANTHEMATA, opium is often a valuable 
medicine ; and in variola, it is an exception to the in- 
juries feared from it in inflammations, for when these 
tend to suppuration, no inconvenience results from its 
use. In the convulsions, previous to the eruptions, it 
is highly advantageous ; and on the sixth and seventh 
days, it allays the pain of suppuration, without checking 
the ptyalism. In morbilli it is less useful, as will be 
obvious, if what we have alleged of the utility of a 
free discharge from the bowels be considered. In every 
view, the dry cough and the pneumonic symptoms for- 
bid its use, unless considerable irritation prevail. In the 
scarlatina, 2i^ in cynanche, it is still less proper. 

In the H^MORRHAGiiE it is not often employed, 
from the apprehension of its stimulus ; but, as it sooths 
and calms, rendering the pulse slower, and determining 
to the surface, it will be often of service. We have 
found it so, and particularly in those haemorrhages at- 
tended with considerable irritation, as the uterine, and 
those which precede or threaten abortion. 

When haemoptysis is aggravated by cough, it is 
equally so, and when discharges of blood from the 
anus are produced by, diarrhoea, opium is the most salu- 
tary remedy, particularly if joined with demulcents. 

In the PROFLUviA of Dr. Cullen, it is chiefly useful 
in dyse?iteryy and with the mild laxatives, occasionally 
with the relaxing antimonials, or with ipecacuanha, 
very effectually relieves. In catarrh, unless joined with 
peripneumony, it is a most useful medicine. 

If there were in nosological systems a class of do- 
lores, opium would be the chief remedy. It is useful 
in pains of the stomach, the violent pains from the pass- 
age ofabiliary orurinai-y calculus; in fiyrosis, in dysma- 
norrhtea, odontalgia, in those cases of sphacelus at- 
tended with great pain. In general, also, in painful dis- 
eases, as in spasms, the dose of opium, however large, 
acts only on the constitution, in that portion which is 
in excess beyond what is necessary to relieve the pain. 
Thus, if ten grains are given, and nine are required, to 
procure ease, the constitution only experiences thi in- 
convenience which would arise from one grain. 

In SPASMS of every kind it is an almost indispensable 
remedy, particularly in tetanus, trismus, convulsio, &c. 
In fiuer/ieral convulsions, after bleeding, it is almost 
the only effectual remedy. In all flatulent diseases, it 
acts as the most effectual carminative. 

Opium, some years since, was recommended as an 
infallible remedy in venereal complaints, and constantly 
used, for a time, in the military hospitals. It indeed 
seemed to sus/iendthe disease, without making any pro- 
gress in the cure. It may be used, therefore, like the 
nitric acid, to prevent the symptoms from increasing, 
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while the constitution recovers some degree of strength 
from former mercurial courses, but cannot be depended 
on for a complete victory over the disease. 

With many, opium disagrees, and numerous have 
been the correctors proposed. Ammonia sometimes 
succeeds; more often camphor; or camphor with cas- 
tor. The vegetable acids, so highly extolled, have been 
in our hands useless in this respect. Five grains of 
camphor, with as much castor, made into three pills, 
with conserve, may be combined with a grain, or a 
grain and half, of opium; and, in this form, will fre- 
quently produce no inconvenience. While a blister is 
rising, opium will be often borne with ease ; and, in 
almost every case of fever, camphor should be com- 
bined. 

The nausea, the drowsiness, and vertigo, after taking 
opium, are relieved most effectually by a cup of strong 
coffee; but seldom disappear till after a night of sound 
sleep. Opium should not be given with astringents, 
alkalis, or metallic salts, as by these it is precipitated 
when in solution. It is not, however, certain that any 
real chemical change in the essential part of the remedy 
takes place; but should it be suspected, the combina- 
tions may be made in pills, where there is little room 
for the play of affinities. 

The chief officinal preparations of opium are, the 
pulvis ipecacuanhae compositus; pulvisopiatus; tinctu- 
ra opii confectio opiata; pulv. e creta C. cum opio. In 
the fiiluU eoc ojiio, it is mixed with liquorice in the 
proportion of one grain to ten. In the cam^ihorated 
pills of ofuum, each grain of the latter is united to two 
of the former. In the comfiound ofiiutn fiills, a grain of 
opium and of camphor are united with a quarter of a 
grain of tartarized antimony. The em/ilastrum ofiiatum 
contains a very small proportion of opium, with the 
litharge plaster, stiffened with dry pitch and some wax. 
As an anodyne it is wholly useless. For opiate clysters 
and injections, see Enema and Injectio. 

One grain of pure opium is generally a sufficient 
dose; three grains can scarcely be taken with impunity 
by a person not accustomed to it; though, by habit, 
even an ounce in a day may be administered. Garcias 
knew a person who took ten drachms a day; and in 
Turkey, five or six drachms are often taken when vio- 
lent pains, or other symptoms, require it. Frequent 
experience manifests the propriety of large doses in 
spasmodic complaints; twenty-two grains of pure 
opium, besides three hundred drops of laudanum, have 
been given in the space of thirty-six hours, without any 
remarkable inconvenience. Different constitutions re- 
quire diffi^rent doses to produce the desired effect; so 
that practitioners should be careful in ascertaining the 
proper dose for each constitution, by beginning with 
small portions, and gradually increasing them till the 
end is obtained. 

Where, however, opium disagrees, both small and " 
large doses are equally inconvenient. In general, the 
doses should seldom be less than a grain, unless often 
repeated. The effects of opium seldom continue above 
eight hours, and if the action is to be continued, it should 
be repeated in six. In large doses it does not check the 
secretions, but, on the contrary, sometimes seems to pro- 
mote them. When it conquers obstructions, it often 
appears to do so; and in taking off the spasm which 
prevented the passage of a stone or obstructed the'bile, 



or, in similar effects in the urinary passages, it seems to 
be laxative or diuretic. 

When imprudent doses havebeen taken from mistake, 
or design, stupidity, giddiness, a redness of the face, 
swelling of the lips, troublesome dreams, starting, con- 
vulsions, cold sweats, a considerable dilat-ition of the 
pupil, imperfect speech, slow full pulse, quick breath- 
ing, nausea, itching in the skin, vomiting, madness, 
hiccough, fainting, Sec. follow. A vomit of vitriolated 
zinc is then necessary, and after it a spoonful of sharp 
vinegar is recommended ; sinapisms must be applied to 
the feet, blisters to the arms, and frictions freely em- 
ployed. Vinegar is the supposed antidote, but cordials 
and ammonia will be more successful. 

Alkaline salts diminish, it is said, the soporific effect 
of opium ; and the fixed alkaline salts are supposed to 
render it diuretic. The volatile carries it through the 
skin; and acids, in the opinion of many authors, destroy 
its powers. 

See Kcempfer's Amoenitates Exoticae; Wedelius's 
Opiologia; Cullen's and Lewis's Materia Medica ; 
Neumann's Chemistry; Alston's Dissertation on Opium 
in the Edinburgh Medical Essays, vol. v. ; Medical 
Museum, vol. i. page 473, See; Jones's .Mystery of 
Opium; Tralles' Usus Opii. • 

OPOBA 'LSAMUM, (from o:Te5,>«/ce, and )3<«A<r<*jM,ov). 
Balsam of Gilead. See Balsamum. 

OPOCA'LPASON, (from o^ras, and xceA^rao-ov, a tree 
of that name). Ofiocdrfiasoriy or ofiocdrfihathon. See 
Carpasus. 

OPODE'LDOC. The name of a liniment said to 
be invented by Mindererus; but often mentioned by 
Paracelsus. (See Linimentum saponaceum.) A 
composition is sold under the name of Steer^s Ofio- 
deldoc, considered as a powerful remedy for strains, 
bruises, and similar complaints. It is made in the 
following manner : 1^ Solution, saponis cum camphora 
aq. ammoniae acetatae aa ^ i. aquae ammoniac purae 
5 ss. m. 

OPODEOCE'LE. A hernia through the foramen 
ischii, and into the labia pudenda. 

OPO'PONAX, (from a^ro?, juice^ and ot«vs«|, the fia- 
nacea). The plant from whence the gum thus is pro- 
duced is known by the names of opopovacum, fianax 
heracleum^ costinum, Siud /lastinacea, Hercules' all- 
heal, fiastinaca ofiofionax Lin. Sp. PI. 376, nat. order 
umbellatcc. See Pastinaca olusatra. 

This gum is brought from Turkey and the East 
Indies, sometimes in little round drops, but generally in 
irregular lumps, of a reddish yellow colour on the out- 
side, with specks of white, internally of a paler colour, 
andoften variegated with large white pieces. It has a 
disagreeable smell, and a bitter, acrid, nauseous taste, 
dissolving in water and in spirit, and yielding a little 
essential oil in distillation. As a medicine, it is used as 
an attenuant and deobstruent; and, in large doses is said 
to be laxative : its dose is from 9 i. to 5 i- Ofiofionax re- 
sembles, and is the least disagreeable of the fetid gums, 
probably also of the least virtue. See Raii Historia ; 
Cullen's and Lewis's Materia Medica; Neumann's 
Chemistry. 

OPPILA'TIO. See Obstructio. 

OPPO'NENS POLLI'CIS. The flexor of the me- 
tacarpal bone of the thumb. 

OPPOSITIFOLIUS PEDUNCULUS, (from ofipo- 
L2 
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sttua and folium). Growing opposite to a leaf of a 
plant. 

OPPRESSIO. Sec Catalepsis. 
O'PTICI NE'RVI, (from o^oa**', to see). The op- 
tic NERVES are the second pair united in the brain, but 
soon becoming two distinct cords, each passing through 
the foramen opticum of the sphenoid bone, to their re- 
spective orbits. They unite on the anterior part of the 
glandula pituitaria, before they escape from the skull ; but 
soon separate again, without mixing their fibres, and are 
inserted obliquely towards the nose. The optic nerves 
are surrounded by the four recti muscles of the eye. 

OPU'NTIA. Cactus ofiuntia Lin. Sp. PI. 669, a 
shrub which nourishes the cochineal insect, whose 
flowers expand like a case, having each a great number 
of stamina in the centre, growing upon the tops of the 
©vary. The ovary becomes a fleshy umbilicated fruit, 
with a soft pulp, inclosing many seeds of an angular 
shape. The leaves are used as emollients in inflam- 
jnation. See Coccinii.la. 

OPUNTIOrDES,(from ofiuntia, and uhi, likeness,) 
a marine plant, shaped like the opuntia, but brittle and 
hard, reckoned among the vermifuges. 

O'RANGIA. See Aukantia Hispaliensia. 
ORBI'CULARIS LABIO'RUM, (from orbiculus, a 
little ring). See Labia. 

ORBICULA'RE OS, (from the same). Lenticulare 
OS. See AuRis. 

ORBICULARIS PALPEBRA'RUM MUSCU- 
LUS, (from the same). Constrictor fialfiebrai-um. The 
orbicular muscles of the eye lids rise fleshy from the 
-•uter edge of the orbitar process of the superior maxil- 
lary bone, and from a tendon near the inner angle of the 
eye. The fibres run a little downward and outward over 
the upper part of the cheek below the orbit, covering 
the under eye lid, and surround the external angle. Then 
passing over the superciliary ridge of the os frontis, they 
mix near the inner canthus with the fibres of the occi- 
pito frontalis and corrugator supercilii. After covering 
the upper eye lid, they descend to the inner angle, and 
adhere to the inner angular process of the os frontis, 
and to the short round tendon which serves to fix the 
palpebrse. It is inserted into the nasal process of the 
superior maxillary by a tendon which covers the ante- 
rior and upper part of the lachrymal sac. The fibres 
which run on the eye lids are elliptical. These muscles 
shut the eye lids, compress the lachrymal gland, and 
convey the tears to the puncta lachrymalia. 

Orijicula'ris, (from the same). See Sphincter 
ANi, and Lycoperdon vulgare. 

Orbicula'ris clacsor. The orbicular muscle of 
the eye lid. 

Orbicula'ris labio'rum. See Sphincter labio- 

RUM. 

O'RBITA, (a dim. of orbus, a globe). Cyclos. The 
orbit of the eye, or the spheroidal cavity in which the 
eye is placed ; its angles are called canthi. 

ORBITA'LES ARTE'RI^E, (from orbita,) are 
branches of the inferior maxillary arteries. See Max- 
illaris arteria. 

ORBITA'RE EXTE'RNUM FOR A 'MEN, is in 
the OS maxillare, below the orbit. Through it the 
nerves and vessels, which come from the teeth, pass to 
the cheek. 



Orbita're inte'rnum fora'men, is a little above 
the OS planum ; through it goes a branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves to the nose. 

OKBITA'RII NE'RVI. See Motores oculorum 

extkrm. 

ORiilTA'RIUS PROCESSUS. See Maxillaria 
supeuiora ossa, Frontis os, and Sphexoides os. 
ORCHE'A, (from ofxi<i, a testicle). See Scrotum. 
O'RCHIS, (from opeyof^-ni, to desire,) the name of a 
plant with a testiculated root; satyrion; cynosorchis; 
tcsticulus caninus; sera/iias; orchis morio Lin. Sp. PI. 
1333. Maleorchies; satyrion. 

This plant hath six or seven long, narrow, smooth 
leaves, variegated with dark coloured spots, issuing from 
the root, and one or two embracing a single, roundish, 
and striated stalk. On its top appears a long loose 
spike of irregular, naked, purplish red flowers, consist- 
ing each of six petals, one of which is large, cut into 
three sections, hanging downward; the other smaller, 
forming a kind of hood above it, with a tail behind. 
The root consists of two roundish, whitish tubercles, 
about the size of nutmegs; one plump and juicy, the 
other fungous and somewhat shrivelled, with a few 
large fibres at the top. It is perennial, grows wild in 
shady grounds and moist meadows, and flowers in 
May. 

The plump roots, which are alone used in medicine, 
have a faint smell, and sweetish viscid taste. When the 
seed is formed, and the stalk ready to fall, the new 
bulb, of which the salep is made, has arrived at maturity, 
and may be distinguished from the old one by a white 
bud, rising from the top, the germ of the orchis of the 
succeeding year. It is mucilaginous, and similar to the 
althxa. The dried roots are brought from Turkey, 
under the name oi salc/i; but those of our own growth 
are equally good. The salep brought from Turkey is 
in yellowish M'hite oval pieces, hard, clear, and pellucid, 
without smell, tasting like gum tragacanth. Our orchis 
roots, decorticated and dried in the air, are similar in 
appearance. Reduced to powder, and boiled in v/ater, 
they form a very nourishing mucilage. Half an ounce 
of the powder will produce a gallon of thick mucilage, 
if first sprinkled with a little boiling water, then mixed 
well with it, and afterwards with the water in which it 
is to be boiled. If kept dry, it never spoils, so that it 
might form an excellent part of seamen's diet; and as 
a drachm and a half of salt in a pint of portable salep, is 
not disagreeable, it may be made with a portion of salt 
water when fresh is scarce. As a diet, it excels rice; 
and for children, particularly, it is peculiarly proper, as it 
seems to retard the acetous fermentation of milk. This 
powder, and the dried gelatinous partof flesh, or portable • 
soup, dissolved in boiling water, form a rich thick jelly, 
capable of supporting life for a considerable time. One 
ounce of each of these articles, with two quarts of boil- 
ing water, will be sufficient subsistence for a man one 
day. Dr. Percival thinks, that a small proportion of it 
would be an useful addition to flour in making bread ; 
but we perceive that it must be small and less than one 
eighth. As a medicine, the salep is mucilaginous, de- 
mulcent, and sheaths, it is said, the acrimony of the sea 
scurvy. In diarrhoeas and dysenteries, it is useful by 
lubricating the bowels and correcting putrefaction. In 
symptomatic fevers, from the absorption of pus, ti 
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plentiful use of salep acts as a demulcent. In thestran- 
jrury and dysury it is of service by its mucilage; and it 
is a useful aliment for calculous patients. See CuUen's 
andLewis'sMateriaMedica; Percival's Essays; Georgi- 
cal Essays, vol. iv. 

O'rchis bifo'lia, Lin. Sp. PI. 1331. See Bifolium. 
Dr. Cullcn has seen salep prepared from this species as 
perfect as that from Turkey. 

O'RCHOS, (from op^oi, a filantation, or orchard). 
The extremities of the eye lids where the eyelashes grow; 
from the regularity of their insertion. See Oculus. 

ORCHOTO'MIA, (from ofx.i<i, testicle, and rtiA.^iu, to 
cut). See Castratio. 

O'RDO, (method, or disfiosition). Order. The 
second division under which naturalists arrange the ob- 
jects of nature. See Nosologia, and CuUen's Synopsis 
Nosologiae Methodicae. 

OREI'LLONS. See Cyxanche parotid^ea. 

ORELLA'NA. See Orleana. 

OREOSELI'NUM, (from opoq, a mountain, and 
c-iAfvey, fiarsley). Mountain parsley. Athavianta 
oreoaeliiiutn Lin. Sp. PI. 352. Ajiixim, montanum ni- 
grum; Qveoselinum a/iii folio minus. The roots are slen- 
derer than those of the daucus, and not lactescent; the 
leaves like those of the parsley ; the seeds oval, flat, 
large, slrialed, marginated, and sometimes cast off their 
husks. It grows on the mountainous parts of Germany 
and other countries, is pungent and diuretic. 

Oreoseli'num prate'nse cicuT.e fo'lio ; fieucc' 
danum Alsaticum Lin. Sp. Pi. 354. Daticus .ilsaticus ; 
angelica pratensis ajni folio. 

Oreoseli'num a'pii fo'lio ma'jus ; athamanta liba- 
notis .Lin. Sp. PI. 351. Libanotis nigra; gentiana 
nigra ; daucus mo7itanus ; cervaria nigra ; daucus seli- 
voides major ; mountain dauke, or black hero frank- 
incense. The seeds of these plants resemble those of 
the mountain parsley, and are styled diuretic and em- 
menagogue, but are seldom employed. 

ORE'STION, (from a^«?, a 7nountain,) helenium Di- 
oscoridis, inula heleniiun Lin. Sp. PI. 1236. SeeExuLA. 

ORGA'NUM. Any part of the animal body, which 
from its structure is adapted to particvilar offices. This 
structure is from thence called organizatio. 

ORGA'SMUS, (from opyxu, turgeo). Sudden 
VEHEMENCE, generally applied to the venereal impulse. 
Hippocrates transferred this term to the agitation ex- 
cited by superfluous excrementitious fluids, to produce 
the necessary discharges. Linnxus calls it a subsultus 
of the arteries. Quincy considers it as an impetus of 
the blood or spirits, distending the muscles with unu- 
sual force. It is in fact a violent determination of the 
blood to any organ. 

ORl'CIA. A species of fir, called from Oricus, a 
city of Epirus, where it grows. 

ORIENTA'LIA FO'LIA, (from oriens, the east). 
See Senna Alexandrina. 

ORIENTA'LE GU'MMI. See Gum Senegal. 
ORl'CiANUM, (from opoii, a mountain, and yet^ou, 
to rejoice ; because it grows most luxuriantly on moun- 
tains). Wild marjoram; ?narjorana sylvestris, ole- 
racea,et mancarana ; origanumanglicum,ets/iontaneum; 
onitis major; origanum vulgare Lin. Sp. PI. 824. 
Heracloeticum, from Heraclea. Common wild mar- 
joram is a plant with firm round stalks; oval, acu- 
minatctl, uncut, an-.l somewhat hairy leaves, set m 



pairs on short pedicles. On the tops grow scaly head? 
of pale-red labiated flowers, whose upper lips arc 
entire, the lower cut into three segments, set in a con- 
vex umbel, intermixed with roundish, purplish leaves ; 
each flower is followed by four minute seeds inclosed in 
the cup. It is perennial, grows wild on dry chalky hills 
and gravelly grounds in several parts of England, and 
flowers in June. 

The leaves and flowery tops have an agreeable aro- 
matic swell, and a pungent taste, warmer than the 
garden marjoram, and much resembling thyme, with 
which they agree in medicinal virtue, as well as with 
marjoram. Infusions of the leaves are drunk as tea in 
weakness of the stomach, and disorders of the breast, to 
promote perspiration, the fluid secretions in general, and 
the catamenia. They are sometimes used in anti-rheu- 
matic baths ; and the dry leaves powdered are a good 
errhine. For internal use, half an ounce of the leaves 
is infused in a pint of water. In distillation with Avatcr 
they yield a moderate quantity of a very acrid, penetrat- 
ing, essential oil, smelling strongly of the origanum, but 
less agreeable than the herb, called oil of thyme, often 
put into a hollow tooth to allay pain. See Lewis's 
Materia INIedica, and Neumann's Chemistry. 

Ori'ganuji Cue'ticum. See Dictamnus Cre- 

TICUS. 

Ori'ganum majora'na, seu foliis ovatis. See 
Majoraxa majori folio. 

ORLEA'NA, (from the place where it grows,) arbor 
Mexicana ; orellana ; the Roucou or arnotto tree, 
bixa orellana Lin. Sp. PI. 730. 

This curious shrub rises conmionly to the height of 
eight or nine feet, thrives best in a cool rich soil, and 
shoots most luxuriantly near springs and rivulets. The 
seeds are covered with a kind of wax called terra orella- 
na, roucou, and arnotto. When the seed vessels are 
mature, the seeds are put into convenient jars, to which 
is added as much hot water as will suspend the wax. 
When this is washed off, the seeds are taken out, and 
the fluid left at rest till the wax thoroughly subsides. 
The clear liquor is then decanted, and the sediment 
dried gradually in the shade. This mass is afterwards 
made into balls or cakes, and dried in an airy place, 
until fit for use, or the market. The wax is a cool, 
agreeable, rich cordial, and hath been long in use 
amongst the Indians and Spaniards in America, who 
still mix it with their chocolate, both to heighten the 
flavour and raise the colour. It is said to be a success- 
ful remedy in dysentery, is used as a pigment, and often 
mixed with other ingredients both by painters and dyers. 
The roots resemble in virtue the wax, but are more diu- 
retic. The Indians prepare an arnotto of a bright 
shining red colour, almost equal to carmine. 

The arnotto dissolves with difficulty in water, tinging 
it of a pale brownish yellow ; more readily in rectified 
spirit of wine, to which it gives an orange-red colour; 
and it is used in varnishes, to give an orange hue to the 
pale yellows. Alkaline salt renders it soluble in boiling 
water, without altering its colour. See Achote. 

ORNITHO'GALUM, (from o/)»/5fl?, of a bird, and 
yxXx., milk ; because the colour of its flower resembles 
the lui'ky fluid found in eggs). Ornithogalum umbella- 
tum medium angustifolium ; ornithogalare, ornithoga- 
lumumbellatumLin Sp. PI. 44 1, the star of Bethlehem, 
flowers in May. The root is bulbous or tuberous, and 
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is a wholesone nutrient: indeed the roots of all the 
species possess the same properties. (See Raii Historia.) 
It is also a name for squills. See Scilla. 

ORNITHOGLO'SSUM, (from e^v/?, a bird, and 
yXuTo-x, a tongue, from their shape). Bird's tongue. 
The seeds of the common ash tree. 

ORNITHROPO'DIUM,(from«^v«5, and mn, afoot, 
from the likeness of its pods to a bird's claw). Bird's 
foot; telefihium ; chironium ; scor/tioides ; scorpion 
WORT ; ornit/io/ious scorjioides Lin. Sp. PI. 1049, grows 
on sandy and gravelly places, and flowers in summer. 
The seeds are said to destroy the stone in the kidneys; 
but are very rarely used. See Raii Historia. 

O'RNUS, (from the Hebrew term orn). See 
Fraxinus ornus. It is also an appellation of the sorbus 
aucupuria. See Sorbus sylvestris. 

OROBA'NCHE, (from o^o?o«, c ivild pea, and «y%», 
to suffocate ; because it twines round and suffocates the 
orobus). See Hvpocistis. 

O'ROBUS, (from iptfrlu, to eat). Karemyle astra- 
galus ; astragaloides ; orobus tuberosus Lin. Sp. PI. 
1028. Wood pease, heath pease ; grows in woody 
places, flowers in April, ripens its seed in May. The 
tubera of the root are highly nutritious, taste like 
liquorice, and in Scotland are used for the same pur- 
_ poses, and chewed like tobacco. See Raii Historia. 

O'robus, and Orobry'chis peregri'na, (from o/iaCo?, 
and ^fv^u, to eat). See Ervum. 

OR'PIMENT. See Auripigmentum. 

O'RRIS. See Iris vulgaris. 

ORTHOCO'LON, (from of>&o<;, straight, and x»A«v, 
a limb). See Anchylosis. 

OR'THOPONCE'A, (from e^fla?, erect, and ttviu, to 
breathe). This disease, when neither connected with 
asthma nor dyspnoea, is only a symptomatic. It consists 
in a sighing suffocating respiration, and the patient must 
be erect to breathe. It is a symptom often of hysteria, 
sometimes of hydrothorax, occasionally of polypi and 
diseases of the heart or larger vessels. In some cases 
it arises from fat, from poisons, deleterious vapours, or 
any cause of compression on the lungs. 

ORVA'LA, (from orvale, French). See Hormi- 

NUM. 

ORVIETA'NUM. A celebrated antidote, called 
from Orvieto, a city of Italy, where first used, or from 
Orvietanus, its inventor. 

ORY'ZA, (from the Arabic term orez). Rice; 
the seeds of the oryza sativa Lin. Sp. PI. 475 ; arjv.c. 
Its grains are disposed in an oval panicle, covered 
with a thick husk, like barley.. It is less viscous 
than wheat, but less nourishing, and used as a diet 
in diarrhoeas ; but the salep is preferred by Dr. Per- 
cival. It ferments slowly, and corrects putrefac- 
tion imperfectly ; but is preferred by Dr. CuUen as a 
grain highly productive and nutritious. The idea of its 
being hurtful to the eyes is without foundation. Rice 
flourishes in a moist soil, and even in water. In China 
the liquor called arrack is distilled from it. See 
Arac. 

Ory'za Germa'nica. a species of barley. 

Os, ossis, (from the Hebrew term ozam, strength) . 
A bone. Bones consist of a mucilage and an earthy 
matter. Acids dissolve this earthy matter, leaving the 
bone of its original shape, but soft. See Bones. 

Os, Oris, (from «rc-«, the voice). The mouth. 



Us external parts are the lips, the angles of the mouth, 
the border or edge of each lip, the fossula which runs 
from the septum narium to the edge of the upper lip, 
and the transverse fold which separates the under lip 
from the chin. The internal parts are the palate, the 
septum palati, the uvula, the amygdalae, the gums, the 
fr^ena of the lips, and the tongue, with its apex, root, 
sides, and fraenum. 

Os exte'rnum, and internum. The first is the 
entrance into the vagina ; the second the mouth of the 
womb. 

Os leo'nis. See Antirrhinum. 

Os tinc^, amfihidxon and oscheon. If the os inter- 
num is long and hard, when pains, like labour, come 
on, a clyster and an anodyne may be given, for labour 
has not commenced. The os tincae is sometimes open, 
a month or two before the period of labour ; but its 
thickness and softness remain the same, until labour 
comes on. Nor does it always point in one direction 
during pregnancy, or in the beginning of labour. 
When opened by the membranes, it is soft, and if con- 
tracted again from the discharge of the waters, it is 
easily dilated. It sometimes is hardened and thickened 
by age, or by frequent labours ; and the birth, though 
natural, is in that case somewhat retarded. To dilate 
these parts, the fingers must be gradually introduced, 
and when the hand is in the vagina, the os internum 
must be slowly and cautiously dilated ; and the more 
carefully in proportion to the rigidity of the parts. 
When the hand can be introduced into the uterus, the 
back should be contiguous to it, and the palm to the 
membranes. 

OSCE'DO, (from os). See Oscitatio. 

OSCHEOCE'LE, or OSCHEOPHY'MA,(from«6-- 
X^'>^i the scrotum, and >cii>iii, ov <pvfA.x, a tumour) . See 
Hydrocele and Hernia. 

O'SCHEON, (o5-;^s»v). See Scrotum, and Os 

INTERNUM. 

OSCILATO'RIUS MO'TUS, (from os, a mouth, 
and cilleo, moveo). Vibration; as of a pendulum. 
Borelli thinks that such a motion takes place in the 
blood by means of the inspired air mixed with it in 
equal proportions, regulating and governing the motion 
of the spirits by its elasticity ; and physiologists, without 
any distinct ideas, have spoken of a similar motion in 
the extreme blood vessels. They certainly act often 
irregularly, and perhaps independent of the heart, as 
in blushing ; but such action is very different from 
oscillatory motion, and the introduction of the term only 
produces confusion. 

O'SCITANS, (from oscito, to gape). The yawning 

FEVER. 

Yawning is undoubtedly an early symptom of fever; 
but there is no peculiar kind distinguished by this 
symptom. 

OSCITA'TIO, (from the same,) chasme, oscedo. 
Yawning. The effect of yawning in the healthy, ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, is to move, accelerate, and 
equally distribute the fluids through all the vessels 
of the body, consequently to fit the muscles and 
organs of sensation for their various functions. It is 
an irregular, partly a convulsive, action of the mus- 
cles of the lower jaw, and, like stretching, takes place 
when the muscular power is not completely restored. 
A French physiologist has told us that it is designed to 
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restore the due power to the extensor muscles, which 
they lost by the superior action of the flexors during 
sleep. See Musculi. 

When yawning is troublesome, a long deep respira- 
tion, or drawing in the air at long intervals, cures it, 
Hippocrates. 

OSCULATO'RIUS MU'SCULUS, (from osculo.to 
kiss). See Sphinoter labiorum. 

OSCULUM, (a diminutive of os,) a small orifice. 

OSMA'ZOME, (from «?!«.;?, smell, and ^ufMi, broth). 
We, should not have introduced this singular term, but 
that the experiments of M. Thenard, who suggested it, 
were not within our reach when the former part of this 
work, v/as written. It is the animal substance peculiar 
to muscles, or muscular flesh, which gives odour and 
flavour to the decoction or soop ; and by these qualities, 
as well as its colour, is distinguished from gelatine. Its 
proportion to the latter, in flesh, is as about one to five. 
Four pounds of muscular flesh, bruised and washed with 
cold water, produced nearly six drachms of this sub- 
stance. The decoction of bones is gelatinous only. This 
is the animal matter not yet sufficiently examined, which 
gives the zoonic acid its peculiar properties, for it is 
originally the acetous. 

OSMU'NDA VULGARIS, PALU'STRIS, and 
REGA'LIS. See Filix Florida. 

O'SSA BA'TUS. See Borozail. 

O'ssA spoNGiosA, somctimcs distinguished by the 
epithet ivferiora, as two turbinated portions of the 
ethmoid bone, by some anatomists described as parts of 
the ossa palati, are frequently called su/ieriora. They are 
certainly distinct in the early periods of life, and con- 
sist of a spongy lamella in each nostril, the convex sur- 
face of which is towai'ds the septum, and the concave 
towards the maxillary bone, covering the opening of the 
lachrymal duct. Two processes rise from its upper edge. 
The posterior (the broadest) hangs on the edge of the 
antrum highmorianum ; and the anterior forms the os 
unguis, and a part of the lachrymal duct. These bones 
are complete in the foetus, and lined with the mu- 
cous membrane. The sides of the maxillary sinus, ap- 
parently turned downwards, seem to form two other 
bones, and some smaller bones, irregular in their size 
and uncertain in theirnumber, occasionally project into 
the nostrils to extend the surface of the olfactory 
organ. 

O'ssA E co'rde ce'rvi. The bone of a stag's 
HEART, formed by the ossification of the arteries, was 
formerly used in asthma. 

OSSrCULA AUDI'TUS. See Auris. 
•OSSrCULUM, (a dim. of os, a bone). In botany 
it is the shell or hard covering of seeds, like bony la- 
mellae. 

OSSIFICA'TIO, (from os, a bone, and Jio, to be- 
come). Ossification. The calcareous phosphat of 
which bone consists is deposited from arteries ; but pre- 
vious to the deposition, the arteries are distended ; and 
those which did not before carry red blood are now vi- 
sible from their containing this fluid. In this blood the 
knife discovers hard particles, which gradually unite ; 
for these bony fibres are flat, and radiate as from a 
centre ; no membranous parts are formed, and their shape 
is generally irregular. In the blood vessels the mem- 
branes supply the place of those usually connecting the 



osseous particles in cartilages, forming the body of llic 
cartilage from which the bone by maceration slips per- 
fectly distinct. While the bones are increasing within 
cartilages, the cartilages are extended; and from the 
pressure which they suff'er from the bone within and 
the integuments externally, they decrease continually, 
and are at last entirely destroyed. 

Dr. Hunter, in his Lectures, supports this opinion, 
by curious anatomical preparations, in opposition to 
Kerkringius and others, who contend that bones art 
originally cartilaginous. 

Dr. Hunter had a preparation of the^atella, in which 
he demonstrated that the ossification of that bone began 
by the arteries ossifying in the centre of the cartilage, 
which, in young subjects, supplies the place of the 
bony patella. Mr. Cruikshank prosecuted the subject, 
from the first appearance of an ossifying artery, to the 
perfect formation of the patella. He supposed that the 
same thing took place in all other bones, and demon- 
strated that ossification is not only begun but carried on 
by the ossifying of the arteries. 

Morbid ossifications frequently happen in the aorta, 
lungs, pericardium, and even in the corpora cavernosa 
penis. The natural process advances in infants in pro- 
portion to their strength. In flat bones it begins in 
the centre, and shoots towards the circumference ; in 
long ones, in the middle, shooting towards the extre- 
mities. 

See Kerkingius, Ruysch, Nesbit, Albinus, and 
Monro. 

OSSIFRA'GA, (from os, a bone, and franco, to 
break). See Osteocolla. 

OSTA'GRA, (from o<rreav,a bone, and otypct,, a laying 
hold of). A forceps to take out bones ; and also a pain 
in the bones. 

OSTI' TES, OSTEOCO'LLA, (from ca-lsov, a bone, 
and KoXXxu, to glue,) ossijraga, osteolithos, holosteus, 
ainosteus, ostracites, stelochites, glue bone, stone or 
bone binder, is the petrified root of a poplar, orpine; 
found in sandy places in several parts of Germany. This 
sand hath a large mixture of fine, white, calcareous 
earth, which sticks to the fingers, resembles meal, and 
when washed by the rains into any cavity hath the ap- 
pearance of an emulsion. Of this sand, and calcareous 
earth insinuated into the roots of the trees, is the oste- 
ocola formed, long famed for its virtues of promoting a 
coalition of fractured bones. See Lewis's Materia 
Medica; Neumann's Chemistry; and the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. 

OSTEO'COPAS, (from 6<!-Teov,a bo7ie, and xowfl5, un- 
easiness). A constant and remarkable pain of the bones 
from an aff"ection of the internal periosteum, not in- 
creased by pressure, arising chiefly from acrimony of 
the humours in the spina ventosa. These pains resem- 
ble those of great weariness. 

OSTEOGENEI'A, (from o^reov, and yatix, gene- 
ration). Osteogeny, treats of the production of a 
bone in its progressive states. See Ossificatio. 

OSTEOGE'NICA,(from os-leov, and yewocu, to beget,) 
medicines ridiculously supposed to promote the gene- 
ration of a callus. 

OSTEOGRA'PHIA. Osteography (from etrreev, 
and ypcct^u, to describe,) describes a skeleton, and all 
the bones which compose its different parts. 
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OSTEOLI'THOS, (from «5-7£«y, and Xi^oi, a stoiie). 

Sec OSTF.OCOLLA. 

OSTEOLO'GIA, (from es-rsev, and M'yoi). A dk- 
scRirrioN' OF the boxes. The doctrine relative to 
the bones includes osteogeny, osteography, and synos- 
teography. See Monro's Osteology. 

OSTEOSARCO'SIS, (from aW-'ov, os, and trxp^, 
Jlesh). Softness and flexibility of the bones. 

OSTIA'RUS, (from ostium.^ a door). Sec Pylorus. 

OSTIO'LA,(a dim. of ostium). The valves in the 
vessels of the heart. Mundinus. 

" OSTRACI'TES, (from 6<rlpoix.cv, a shell). Ostrea 
labris nan crenatis. Hobgoblin's claw, a stony sub- 
stance, of the shape of an oyster shell, used instead of 
the pumice stone, to take off hairs. A name of the 
osteocolla; see also Cadmia. 

O'STREA, (from the same). The oyster. A 
light, easy, nutritious diet, which is said not to pass off 
freely by perspiration. In the reign of Galen it was 
supposed to be cold ; and Dr. Moffat tells us, that to 
eat oysters and drink cold water is certain death. It has 
been since recommended, so mutable is fashion, as an 
aphrodisiac. If roasted or scalloped, it is hard of 
digestion; and vinegar seems to add to its insolubility. 
The shells arc excellent absorbents, and generally used 
to correct acidity in theprimae viae. When burnt in the 
fire they are supposed to form a lime peculiarly adapted 
to calculous complaints ; and after being repeatedly 
vised for makinglime water, they may be employed, were 
it necessary, as absorbents. The hollow shells contain 
most of the fine white earth ; the rougher matter of 
the shell much sea salt. Sec Neumann's Chemistry ; 
Lewis's Materia Medica. 

OSTRI'TIUM. Sec Imperatoria. 

OSY'RIS; cassia fioetica Lobclli.^ cassia hatinoriim^ 
lignca Montspeliensium . Osijris alba Lin. Sp. PI. 1450. 
Poet's rosemary : the whole shrub is astringent ; it 
grows in the southern parts of Europe, and is sometimes 
corruptly called auxyris. 

Osy'ris, (from evpov., uri7ie; because it promotes a 
discharge of urine). See Lixaria. 

OTA'LGIA, (from eve-, aw car, and aXyoi, fiain). A 
pain in the ear. This disorder affects the concha, and 
the whole meatus auditorius ; and is attended with 
inflammation, tumour, pulsation, and a sense of weight. 
Dr. CuUen considers it to be a variety of phlogosis 
phlegmone, from its situation. 

It is, in general, an inflammatory complaint, often 
from its usual cause, cold, directed from a crevice to the 
part, and sometimes followed by suppuration ; but any 
cause of irritation may produce pain in this very sensible 
organ ; and hardened wax, or any extraneous body, in 
the meatus auditorius, are frequent causes. Numerous 
are the causes and distinctions in authors, and in our 
predecessor's work ; but acrimony, the fermentation of 
the wax, or turgid glands, are at least unfrequent sources 
of the complaint. Indeed they are incompatible with 
the nature of the organ or its secretions. We must 
therefore confine our ideas to inflammation and irrita- 
tion. In the former case, blisters behind the ear, cool- 
ing laxatives, and the frequent injection of warm fluids 
are necessary, and alone often complete a cure, especially 
if joined with the relaxing diaphoretics and anodyhes. 

Warm olive oil seems to have no particular claim to 



our notice, above any other warm fluid; but it has pro- 
baDly been preferred, from apprehension of the j)ain 
being occasioned by some insect, which it often destroys. 
If this be the case, however, he may be enveloped 
in the cerumen ; and tobacco smoke has a better chance 
of relieving the complaint. Other warm applications 
are, warm sea water, a roasted onion, and similarmodes 
of conveying heat. If these fail of giving relief, they 
at least hasten suppuration when the pain ceases. Sup- 
puration seldom takes place w ithin the tympanum ; but 
when it does so, the matter finds a way through it. 

Inflammation in the part itself is not the only cause 
of this disease. It may be secondary from the throat, 
the teeth, and occasionally from rheumatism on the side 
of the head. It is only necessary to be aware of these 
causes to ascertain their existence, and obviate them by 
appropriate remedies. 

There are, however, pains in the ear, whose sources 
are less obvious. If it be hardened wax, it may be seen 
by throwing a strong light into the, meatus auditorius; 
and, in that case, syringing the ear with soap and water 
is often effectual. Salt water is a better menstruum for 
the wax, and maybe employed. There is reason, how- 
ever, for apprehending one bad effect from this remedy, 
viz. giving such a susceptibility to the organ, that it is 
more liable in future to be affected by cold, and there- 
fore this remedy must be employed with caution. 

When the wax is not in fault, and the pain is deeply 
seated, we cannot ascertain the cause, and our conduct 
must Jbe more empirical. In these cases a warm infu- 
sion of poppy heads, the warm essential oils, the balm 
of Gilead, a solution of camphor, joined with opium and 
similar medicines, maybe dropped into the meatus with 
good effect. 

OTENCHY'TES, (from «to5, the genitive of «f?, an 
ear, and ey%ef», to pour i?i). A syringe for the ears. 

OTHO'NNA (from oSovt}, lint). See Chelidonium 

MINUS. 

OTI'TIS, (from ovi, the ear). Inflammation in the 
internal ear, inducing fever, restlessness, and even, in 
some cases, delirium. Independent of the remedies of 
Otalgia, q. v. from inflammation, the general reme- 
dies for fever are required. 

OTOPLA'TOS, a fetid discharge from behind the 
ears. It is generally critical, and consequently must 
not be imprudently checked. The utmost cleanliness is, 
however, indispensable. 

OTOPUO'SIS, (from ov^, and -srvov, /lus). A puru- 
lent discharge from the ear. 

OTORRHCE'A, (from 0^5, and peu, Jluo). A dis- 
charge of blood or of bloody matter from the ear. 

OUY'COU. See Cassada. 

OU'RLES. See Cynanche parotid.ea. 

OVA ZEPHY'RIA. Eggs not impregnated by the 
cock ; WIND EGGS, said to be conceived in a westerly 
wind. 

OVA'LE FORA'MEN, (from its shape). See 
Cor. 

OVA'RIA, (from ovum, an egg'). The Ovaries ; 
formerly called the female testicles; but now sup- 
posed to be the receptacles of ova or the female seed, 
taken up and conveyed in the form of an ovum by the 
Fallopian tube to the uterus. (See Generatio.) 
The ovaries are two small bodies situated behind each 
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Fallopian tube, near the fundus uteri, to which they are 
fixed by a short round ligament, and inclosed with it, 
between the folds of the ligamenta lata. The substance 
of the ovaria, like that of the testicles, is spongy; but 
each ovarium seems to contain numerous little vesicles, 
styled ova, each of which seems surrounded by a 
spongy covering. The outer coat of the ovary is from 
the peritonaeum ; and when a woman has conceived, a 
fissure is observable on this coat of a different size and 
figure, even in the same body. At the age of puberty 
ihey are of the proper size, and continue plump and 
full until the menses begin to disappear. They receive 
vessels from the spermatics, which run on to the uterus, 
and anastomose with the hypogastrics. The nerves are 
from the intercostals, lumbal and sacral. Besides the 
liquor which resembles the white of egg, they contain 
two or three vascular bodies called cor/iora lutea, and 
which, by some, are called the eggs, but in reality are 
apparently the part of the ovarium from which the egg 
has dropped, since it is not found before a woman has 
conceived. It is not again wholly filled for three or 
four months, but is very vascular, as is the case when 
any lost substance is to be supplied. 

The ovaries arc subject to great distention from wa- 
ter. See Hydrops ovarii, and also a singular case in 
Gooch's Observations and Remarks. 

OVA'TUS, or OVIFO'RMIS HU'MOR. Oval, 

EGG-SHAPED. ScC OcULUS. 

O'VI CA'NDIDUM, (from candeo, to shine). See 
Albumen ovi. 

O'VI DUCTUS, the Fallopian tube. 

OVIPAROUS, animals which exclude their young 
vmder the covering of an ovum. 

OVO'RUM TE'STtE ; anatum^ and, when calcined, 
anora, egg shells, are prepared by boiling them in 
water, separating the membrane, which lines the inner 
surface, and powdering them by levigation. They are 
similar to the other absorbents, but said to be less as- 
tringent. 

O'VUM, (from «yov). An egg. Eggs are nutri- 
tious, but if boiled hard, are with difficulty digested. 
They seem to be less alkalescent than almost any other 
animal substance, and during digestion to be less stimu- 
lant ; but they should be eaten when quite fresh, for as 
they approach to a putrescent state they become offen- 
sive to the stomach ; nor is it material from what birds 
they are taken, except those which feed almost exclu- 
sively on putrid animal substances. The yolk is used 
as a medium for uniting balsams with water. There 
is great analogy between the serum of the blood and 
the white of an egg. See Neumann's Chemistry. Cul- 
len's Materia Medica. 

O'vuM philosopho'rum. A glass whose body is of 
an oval figure, by which a liquor may be distilled by cir- 
culation. 

O'vuM sublimato'rium. See Cucurbtta. 

O'XALAS, (froiTi oxalis, wood sorrel). Oxalats. 
Salts formed by the combination of the oxalic acid 
(^acid of wood sorrel; see Acetosella) with different 
bases. These salts are decomposed by lime water, and 
the precipitate is soluble in the acetous acid. Most of 
the alkaline oxalats are capable of combining with an 
excess of acid. The earthy oxalats are generally inso- 
luble, but may be decomposed by a red heat. 

OXALIC ACID. SeeCuEMiA. 
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OXA'LIS (from «|t;?, shar/i). See Acetosa. 

OXA'LME, (from e|ws, and «As, salt). A mixture 
of vinegar and salt. 

OXELtE'UM, (from o^vi, and fA«(av, oleum). A 
mixture of vinegar and oil. 

O'XYA, (from o|^?). Sec Fagus. 

OXYACA'NTHA, (from o|t<?, and axavflat, a thorn; 
from the acidity of its fruit). The barberry. See 
Berberis and Spina alba. 

OXYCE'DRUS, (from «|f«, and xeJ^o?, a cedar; 
from the sharp termination of its leaves). See Ceimius 
FOLIO Cypri. 

OXYCO'CCUS, (from «|v;, and jto^xe?, a berry,) 
vaccinia /ialustris,vitis Idea /lalustris. Facciniujn oxy- 
coccos Lin. Sp. PI. 500. Moor or crane berries. 
This plant grows in marshy and rich soils, and flowers 
in June. The fruit is cooling and astringent ; and in 
Sweden they are used as refrigerants. See Dale, and 
Raii Historia. 

OXYCRA'TUM, (from o|t/?, and y-e^xwuint, to mix). 
OxYCRATE ; vinegar mixed with a portion of water, 
and rendered milder by the addition of a little honey. 

OXYCRO'CEUM EMPLA'STRUM, (from o|-^5, 
and Kfoxoi, saffron.,) a plaster containing saffron and 
vinegar. 

O'XYDS, (from o|v?, acid). Substances formed by 
the union of oxygen with any basis ; as a metal or an 
acid. 

O'XYGEN, (from o|u5, and yeJM/i*;**, gignor). The 
atmospheric air is composed of two aeriform fluids 
(see Aer); one of which, oxygen, is capable, by re- 
spiration, of contributing to animal life, in which metals 
are calcinable, and combustible bodies may burn ; — the 
other azot, on the contrary, is distinguished by opposite 
qualities. The properties of this base is to form acids by 
combining with many different substances: and this 
process is termed oxygenation. The union of oxygen 
with caloric is called oxygen gas, the same as was for- 
merly called empyreal, vital, dephlogisticated, or pure 
air. When oxygen is united with a combustible sub- 
stance, it is said the conversion of that substance into 
an acid is to oxygenate it. See Chemia. 

OXYGENATED MURIATIC ACID. Muriatic 
with an excess of oxygen, by distilling it from any me- 
tallic oxide, particularly that of manganese. It is yel- 
low, transparent, with a peculiar suffocating smell; 
apparently less acid than the common muriatic, and 
its oxygen is soon separated by light. 

OXYDE'RCES, and OXYDE'RCICA, (from «|t-«, 
and h^x.u, to see). Medicines which relieve those 
affections of the eyes which occasion imperfect vi- 
sion. 

OXYDO'RCIA. See Dacneron. 

OXY'GA'LA, (from o|f5, sour, and yxXu, milk). 
Sour milk. 

OXYGA'RUM, (from o|v5, acid, and y*pov, garum). 
See Garon or Garum. 

OXYGENA'TIO, and OXYGE'NIUM. See Oxy- 
gen. 

OXYGLI'CUM, (from o|i/?, and yXevKOi, sweet). 
See Apomeli. 

OXYLA'PATHUM, (from oft;?, and lapathum). 
See Acetosa, and Lapathum acutum. 

O'XYMEL, (from o\v<i., vinegar, and jm-sA*, honey). 
Honev and vinegar, boiled together so as to form a 
M 
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syrup, is called simple oxymel and apomeli. To this 
Hippocrates applies the term adifison^ a preventer or 
allayer of thirst. (See Mel.) Oxymels of different 
denominations are made by macerating medicinal in- 
gredients in vinegar, and then boiling them with honey. 

O'XYMEL iEHU'GINIS. See iEGYPTIACUM UNGUEN- 
TUM. 

O'xYMEL co'lchici. See Colchicum. 

O'xYMEL SCi'LLiE. See SciLLA. • 

OXYMYRRHrNE,orOXYIVIERSrNE,(from«p?, 
and ftt^p^/vjj, the myrtle, from its resembling myrtle). 
See Ruscus. 

OXY'OPIA, (from o^vi, and 6ip/«, vision,) a peculiar 
acuteness of sight usually found in fair persons, the pig- 
ment of whose choroid coats is of a light colour. 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA, (from o|v«, and ^Aey«, to 
burn). See Inflammatio. 

OXYPHCE'NICA, (from e|«^«, and 4»«(v;|, the tama- 
rind). See Tamarindus. 

OXYPHY'LLON, (from e|f«, and ?>vXMy, a leaf,) 
cnicus of Oribasius ; but he seems to intend by it a 



different plant from that which we call by that name; 
probably a species of carthamus. 

OXYPHO'NIA, (from olf?, and <pmv, voice). Jsec 

Paraphonia. . 

OXYRE'GMIA, (from fl|f?, and tpevyu). An acid 

eructation. , . ^ ., ^ 

OXYRRHO'DINON, (from e|s^«, and podivov, oil of 
roses). A composition of vinegar and oil of roses. 

O'XYS. See Acetosella. 

OXYSA'CCHARUM, (from e|f?, and Txy.x,ccfct, 
su^ar) A composition of vinegar and sugar. 

O'XYSAL DIAPHORE'TICUM, (from o|^5, acid, 
sal, salt, and hu(po^(u, to perspire). Salts with an excess- 
of acid, prepared by Angelus Sala; but nature offers us 
many such in the tartar, salt of wood sorrel, &c. 

O'XY'TOCA, (from o^vi quick, and nxla, to bring 
forth). Medicines which promote delivery. 

OXYTRIPHY'LLUM, (from cl"?, and rpKpvXXoy, 
trefoil). See Acetosella. 

OZ^'NA, (from o^yi, a fetid smell). See Abscessijs 
narium. 
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PAD 

1 9 in prescription, sometimes signifies pu^illum^ 
pugil^ or the eighth part of a handful; sometimes fiarts. 

P. Mj, PaRTKS iEqUALES. EqUAL PARTS. 

PA'CAL. A tree in Peru, the ashes of which, mixed 
with soap, in the form of an ointment, are used for the 
cure of leprous disorders. It is not noticed in the bo- 
tanical systems. See Raii Historia. 

PACHIONIA'N^ GLANDU'L^, See Cere- 
brum. 

PA'CHYS, (from -zs-xxwa^ to incrassate). Thick. 
The name of a disorder vmknown to us, but which has 
been described only by Hippocrates, more probably by 
the Cnidian school. Hippocrates condemns them for 
multiplying the species of diseases without necessity ; 
and of this they make four species, with symptoms very 
incompatible. The description of this disease, which is 
called TTtx" ^ocni/^ec, occurs indeed in the treatise De 
Inlernis Alf'ectionibus, which is generally accounted 
spurious ; and the diff'erent species are certainly different 
diseases ; for the first is an asthenic typhus, with consi- 
derable accumulations of bile, &c. in the epigastric 
region ; and the last, the dropsy, which follows fevers of 
peculiar severity. See James' Medical Dictionary, and 
LeClerc's Histoire de Medecine, lib. iii. c. 11. page 181. 

PACO CA'ATINGA. A coniferous species of Bra- 
silian canna, the costus ai-abicus Lin. Sp. PI. 2. Its 
stalk, if chewed, occasions a spitting : if the saliva is 
swallowed, it is said to cure gonorrhoea in a few days; 
and to be occasionally lithonlriptic. See Raii Historia 
Plantarum. 

PACOEI'RA. See Banana. 

PA'DRI. A siliquous tree in Malabar, not yet accu- 
rately described : the juice of the leaves is a cure for 
mania; that of the bark, mixed with the fruit of the 
pcra, is supposed to restrain the menses. See Raii His- 
toria. 

PA'DUS; firunus padus Lin. Sp. PI. 677; cerasus 
avium nigra, cerasus racemosa; the wild cluster 
CHERRY, the bird's cherry, grows on mountains, 
and the berries are used to hang about the necks of 
children as a cure for the epilepsy ; and internally to 
cure dysentery. The bark, a narcotic bitter, and slightly 
astringent, has been said to cure intermittents and 
syphilis. (See Dale, and Raii Historia.) A name, as 
is said, also for the lauro cerasus, but in reality a species 
of prunus, resembling the lauro cersus, so called by 
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Clusius. See Lin. Sp. PI. 678, where it is arranged 
with this trivial name. 

PiiDA'NCHONE, (from ar«/;, a child, and a-yx"-, 
to strangulate). See Angina. 

PiLDARTHROCA'CE, (from ot«/?, «fOfo», a joint, 
and TcctKov, an evil). The joint evil; as it frequently 
appears about the joints of children, and oftener than 
in adults. Severinus calls the spina ventosa by this 
name ; and adds that its tumours are frequently attend- 
ed with pain, redness, and all the appearances of in- 
flammation, while the psedarthrocace has little or no 
pain in the beginning. But these names are used very 
promiscuously ; and the term is sometimes applied to 
anasarca. Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of the first 
species of phlogosis, under phlogosis phlegmone. See 
M. A. Severinus's Treatise De Recondita Abscessuum 
Natura ; also Spina ventosa, and Caries. 

PyEDOPHLEBOTO'MIA, (from ^cc,?, and ^Ae^o- 
Tof4.ix, Opening a vein). The bleeding of children. 

PyENO'E, vateria Indica Lin. Sp. PI. 734. A large 
tree in Malabar; the root, bark, and fruit of which yield 
a resin, which is burnt instead of incense in their sacri- 
fices. The kernels of the fruit, made into an emul- 
sion with warm water, is supposed to strengthen the 
stomach, relieve nausea, colics, and cholera. See Raii 
Historia. 

PjEO'NIA, (from P<eon, who is supposed to have 
first used it). Piony ; ephialtia, idaus dactylus,fiento- 
robus, peonia officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. 747, oc. and /3, viz. 
MALE and female piony. 

The male piony hath dark green leaves, pale red 
single flowers, long thick roots, with red streaks in the 
stalks and pedicles ; the female, longer, pale, and nar- 
rower leaves, deep red, double flowers, and irregular 
roots, composed of several tuberous pieces, hanging by 
rough filaments from one head. The male is preferred; 
but the difference is inconsiderable, and the female is 
most frequently used. The fresh roots and seeds have 
a faint narcotic smell, with a slight acrimonious bitter 
and astringent taste ; but, when dried," lose wholly, or 
in a great degree, both. Watery extracts are insipid, 
spirituous ones bitter, and slightly astringent. 

Every part of this plant has been considered as anti- 
spasmodic and tonic. The roots were at first directed 
to be hung round the neck ; and if relief did not fol- 
low, a drachm of the dried root was to be taken two or 
M 2 
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three times a day. On the continent the expressed 
juice is preferred. The piony is chiefly used in epilep- 
sy ; but in this country it has not succeeded, and is now 
neglected. The roots, flowers, and seeds, are anodyne, 
but their efficacy is very inconsiderable. The flowers 
impart their colour, smell, and taste, to water and to 
spirit. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

PAGA'NICA. A ball used by the Romans in their 
exercises; confined to the villages. 

PAGI'NA, (from ^»v», to compose). The superior 
and inferior superfices of the leaf of a plant. 

PAGU'RUS, (from ^«ye;, a rock, and avfta, to keep.; 
because found in rocky places). See Cancer ma- 

UINUS. 

PAHUATLA'NICA. See China occidentalis. 

PAIA'NELI ; bignonia Indica Lin. Sp. PI. 87 L A 
tall pod bearing tree in Malabar, used by the natives in 
several disorders. See Raii Historia. 

PAIDATRO'PHIA, (from -stxh, and ctrpopix, atro- 
phy). See Atrophia. 

PAIDI'ON, (from ttxh, a perfect child in the womb). 
Hippocrates. See Conceptio. 

PAIN DE MADAGA'SCAR. See Cassada. 

PAI PARCEA, couradi; greivia orientalis Lin. Sp. 
PI. 1367. A bacciferous shrub in Malabar. An apo- 
zem prepared of the leaves, fruit, and roots in water, is 
said to be useful in gout. See Raii Historia. 

PA'LA. See Nux moschata. Also a tall pod 
bearing tree in Malabar, tabcmcsmontana citri/olia Lin. 
Sp. PI. 308 ; used in various disorders. See Raii Hist. 

PALiE'TYRUS, (from ot«a«;«5, old., and rvpo^, 
cheese). See Caseus. 

PALA'TI O'SSA, (from palatum, palate). The 
BONES of the PALATE are two, irregular, and continued 
up the back part of the nostrils to the orbit. These 
additional parts, viz. the pterygoid process, the nasal 
lamella, and orbitar process, we shall soon notice. The 
square bones situated in the roof of the mouth join 
each other backwards, and the maxillary bones forward ; 
on the posterior part there is a lunated edge, whence 
the velum pendulum palati is suspended. The upper 
part of its internal edge rises in a spine, to be joined 
with the vomer : its anterior edge is ragged, to connect 
it more firmly with the process of the maxillary bone. 
The internal edges, by which they join, are thick and 
smooth. The internal point projects, for the origin of 
the palato staphylinus. On the side towards the max- 
illary bone there is a fossa, which, applied to a similar 
one in the maxillary bone, forms a passage for the pala- 
tine branch of the fifth pair of nerves, and a small twig 
passes through a hole behind. The pterygoid process 
of this bone passes between the ox maxillare superius, 
and the pterygoid process of the os sphenoides : it is of 
a triangular shape, broad at its basis, and small above. 
The nasal process is very thin and brittle, rising up- 
wards, covering a large part of the aperture of the 
maxillary sinus, and closing the cavity between the 
sphenoid and the projecting part of the maxillary bone. 
From the middle internal side of this plate,, a cross 
ridge, resting on a similar one of the maxillary bone, 
extends, and. on it the back part of the os spongiosum 
inferius rests. A perpendicular fossa, made by the palate 
nerve, is observable on its outside. At its superior part 
the OS palati divides into two processes, called the orbi- 
tar, of which the anterior is the larger, and its fore part 



is contiguous to the back of the maxillary sinus : its pos- 
terior surface is cellular, contiguous to the ethmoid 
cells, and placed on the opening of the sphenoidal sinus, 
so as to leave a small hole above. Sometimes this hole 
is wholly in the palate bone, and through it a nerve 
artery and vein belonging to the nostrils pass. 

The palate bones arc very complete in the infant, 
and the nasal plates are thicker and stronger than in the 
adult, but the orbitar processes have no cells. In old 
persons, all these bones are firmly united. From the 
connexions described, we see why the eyes are so often 
affected in ulcers of the palate; or why, on the other 
hand, the palate suff'ers from Egvlops, q. v. 

PALATI'N.E GLA'NDULiE, (from palatum, the 
palate,) are conglomerated glands, situated in the sep- 
tum and arch of the palate, near the tonsils. 

PALATI'NUS, (from palatum, the palate,) is a 
branch of the upper maxillary branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves, running before the pterygoid apophyses of 
the OS sphenoides in the canal formed by the os maxil- 
lare and OS palati, and through the foramen palatinum 
posterius: it spreads in the glandular coat of the palate, • 
and parts adjacent. 

Palati'nus ductus. The Eustachian tube. 

Palati'nus proce'ssus, (from//a/a^w/«). See Max- 

ILLARIA SUPERIORA OSSA. 

PALA'TO PHARYNG.E'US, (from palatum <px. 
py|). See Constrictor istiimi fauuium ; Perista- 
PHiLo PHARYNGiEi; and Pharynx. 

PALA'TO SALPINGiE'US, (from palatum, and 
rrxX-TTvy^, a trumpet, from its origin and shape). See 
Circumflexus palati. 

PALA'TUM, (from palo, to hedge in, as it apparently 
is by the teeth). The palate, cerebri basis, hyperoa, 
is that arch of the mouth which is surrounded before by 
the teeth and gums, and extending backward the whole 
breadth of the upper part of the mouth, as far as the 
great opening of the pharynx. This arch is partly hard 
and immoveable, and partly soft and moveable. Th« 
solid part is formed by the two ossamaxillaria, and the 
two ossa palati. The soft part lies behind the other, and 
it is lined by a membrane full of small glands. When 
a child is born with the hare lip, the fleshy and the long 
parts of the palate are sometimes defective, from a fis- 
sure, or a division through it into the nostrils; the uvula 
also is occasionally divided into two. In this case the 
child must be fed by a spoon, for it cannot suck. 

Pala'tum mo'lle; septum, and valvula palati. Be- 
hind the bony palate lies the soft palate, from the mid- 
dle of which the uvula hangs down: the two arches on 
each side are called column(E. septi palati. 

PALEA, (from ttcixxu, to agitate, because easily 
driven by wind). Chaff, pollen. In botany it is 
applied to the thin membrane which separates the 
floscules. 

PALEA DE ME'CHA. See Junctus odora- 
tus. 

PALIMPISSA, (from ^«A<y, iterum, and -^ittu, 
pitch). See Pix nigra, 

PALIU'RUS, (from "^xXXu, to move, and m/xjv, urine). 
Christ's thorn, or wild jujube; enoplia, rhamnus, 
zyzyphus Lin. Sp. PI. 282, is a species of thorn ip the 
southern parts of Europe. The leaves and roots are 
moderately astringent and diuretic ; but from the length 
of its spines it is more valuable for making hedges. 
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PALLIUM PURPU'REUM, (from fiallium, a 
cloak). A puKPLE CLOAK. A powder, prepared of an 
amalgama of gold and mercury put into a retort, 
where the mercury being separated, what remains is 
calcmed with sulphur, and turned a purple colour. Ba- 
sil Valentine. 

PALMA, (from vxXXu, to move). The palm of the 
hand; thenar., ageSf agostus. 

Palma, (so called because its leaves are extended 
from the top like the fingers upon the hand,) the palm 
THEE. The fialms are a family of plants, which gene- 
rally grow between the tropics, and furnish, with little 
trouble, food, clothing, and habitations. 

They are remarkable from their height, from the per- 
petual verdure of their tops, and the abundance of their 
fruit. The stalk is simple and shrubby, composed of 
the leaves of the former growth. The green foliage of 
the top is ranged circularly by stages, each leaf cover- 
ing the other, at its base. These leaves rise from a 
large bud, which terminates the stalk. 

The stalk of the palm tree does not enlarge by suc- 
cessive annual strata. Each leaf of a palm is formed by 
an elongation of the woody fibres, and the cellular sub- 
stance of the trunk ; -and the latter is formed by the re- 
mains of leaves, which annually rise out of it. As the 
woody and the cellular substance, however, of the new 
leaves arise from the centre, they throw back the old 
ones. On this account, the density of the trunk is 
greater, the nearer it is to the circumference ; and 
when this density has arrived to a certain degree, the 
expansive power of the centre will have no effect in en- 
larging it. Such,at least, is M. Daubenton's explanation. 
Desfontaines, in an excellent memoir on the organiza- 
tion of the monocotyledones, in the first volume of the 
Memoirs of the Institute, observes, that the size of the 
trunk is not always the same, but depends on the degree 
of nourishment. Thus, if a young palm is transplanted 
from a barren to a rich soil, the later shoots will be 
larger than the old ones, which will retain their former 
size, and the contrary. 

Palm trees bear two sorts of leaves ; the one resem- 
bling in shape a fan, others compounded of many 
leaflets on a common foot stalk. Their number is 
usually the same in each individual. The leaflets are 
folded lengthwise double, resting against the foot stalk, 
which is turned back. The disposition of the leaves, 
rising out of the trunk, resembles that of the ferns, to 
which the palms arc related. Strictly speaking, the 
palms have no trunk, though rising often to the height 
of one hundred feet; but what has been styled so is a 
prolongation of the root, and the leaves are truly radical 
ones. The flowers are usually small, yellowish, or 
greenish, without any splendour. They are not pro- 
vided with separate peduncles, but are collected in great 
numbers on common simple peduncles, naked at their 
base, more or Icjs ramified or paniculated at the upper 
parts, to which the name of s/iadix has been assigned, 
and this spadix arises from the axillae of the flowers. 
They are concealed, before the bloom, in very thick 
coriaceous spathas, which, though monophyllous, are 
subject to be torn in two, or more pieces. Independent 
of this general spatha, which is not found in many of the 
genera, there are smaller ones enveloping each division. 
Eew palms bear hermaphrodite flowers : they are, in 
general, monoicous or dioicous. In the former case, 



each sex is sometimes inclosed by the same spadiX; 
sometimes by distinct ones. In each sex we find the 
rudiments of the other, so that palms appear mo- 
noicous or dioicous only in consequence of abortive 
blossoms. 

Fourcroy, in the sixth number of the Annals of the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, gives an analysis 
of the pollen of the date tree, by which it appears to 
contain a large proportion of malic acid already formed, 
which may be separated by cold water; phosphats of 
lime and magnesia, separated by the washing, as the acid 
contributes to their solution; an animal matter dissolved 
also in the water by means of the acid, found to be a 
kind of gelatine; a powdery substance, apparently co- 
vered by the former bodies, insoluble in water, and, by 
putrefaction, producing ammonia. Thus this pollen 
has a considerable resemblance to animal substances, 
and still more to the seminal fluid of animals, which 
some of the species show by the smell of the flowers. 
Bory St. Vincent has also shown, by an ingenious expe- 
riment, that at the moment of blooming, the anthcrae 
of the palm trees had a temperature superior to that of 
the atmosphere. 

The fruit of the palm is commonly a dry berry, 
whose shell is formed of numerous fibres, closely com- 
pacted, concealing a woody kernel, varying in its form, 
and sometimes equalling in size a man's head, with 
two or three seeds, which are very hard, and inserted at 
the base of the kernel. The embryo is very small, 
situated in a cavity on the back sides, or base, of the 
perisperme; at first soft, often liquid, eatable, and gra- 
dually hardening to the consistence of horn. 

The genera of palms are twenty-three in number, 
arranged in four divisions, determined by the sex of the 
flowers, and which may be sub-divided according to 
the shape of the leaves; but many are imperfectly 
known. 

1. The palms with hermaphrodite flowers, in- 

clude the Rotang, licnalis, and the corypha 
Lin. 

2. Those with polygamous flowers, the cha- 

maerops Lin. and the raphis. 

3. With monoicous flowers, the areca, the elate, 

and the cocos Lin. caryota, nipa, sagus, 
bactris, arenga, hyphoena, and euterpe. 

4. With dioicous flowers, phoenix, and borassus 

Lin. elais, laodicea, and cleophorus. 

The palms, whose sex is scarcely, if at all, known, 
are the mauritia, caranda, maniquana, and hyophorbis. 

The palms are of the most general utility to the in- 
habitants of the tropics, for every part is of use. The 
external parts of the trunks of some species furnish a 
wood, hard and durable as iron, and, indeed, substituted 
for it by many savage tribes of India and America. In 
others, the spatha is so compact as to contain the 
thinnest fluids; and, in some places, vessels are made 
from them which will bear the fire. The trunks of the 
larger palms may be formed into planks, by which 
houses, unaltered by the air, may be built and covered 
with the leaves : the latter, transformed into mats, 
blinds, &c. serve to adorn them within. 

The fibrous pericarpium in many species, the fila- 
mentous membrane which covers the trunk in others, 
the leaves, and the' foot stalk in almost all, furnish 
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threads, which may be wove into garments, twisted into 
cords, &c. Many subordinate advantae:es may be de- 
rived from these trees; fans, hats, paper for writing, a 
substance for artificial flowers, canes, dishes, Sec. are 
furnished by them. Let it not be supposed that we are 
relating a fairy tale. They are the giants of regions 
where nothing is minute, where nature exerts her most 
active powers with the utmost energy, in the greatest 
and least of her productions; where all is grand or 
beautiful ; often salutary and generally useful. 

We must not, however, in these more extensive 
views, overlook our more immediate object. As admi- 
nistering to the necessities of mankind, in the most im- 
portant points of nourishment and medicine, the palms 
are of the greatest importance. Not one species pos- 
sesses injurious properties; almost every one is salutary 
or useful. We find in the soft pulp of some the peri- 
sperme of the seeds of many, and the terminal bud of al- 
most all, a wholesome and savoury food, which may be 
dressed in a variety of ways. The fluid found in the 
green spath£E, or the vast cavity of the perisperme, af- 
fords a copious and a sahUary draught, from which, by 
evaporation, good sugar may be procured; and by the 
common processes, wine, spirit, or vinegar. From the 
pericarp, or seeds, sweet oil, or a butter scarcely inferior 
to that from milk, maybe expressed. If the trunk of 
other species are split, a very wholesome fcecula, the 
sago, is obtained. The medicinal palms we shall notice 
under their proper titles. 

Pa'lma a'dy. See Ady. 

Pa'ljia chuisti, and olf-um. See Cataputia. 

Pa'lma coccifera; cocos, itucifera, Lin. Sp. PI. 
1658, /lalma Indica coccigera anffulosa, cocceira I?idica, 
coccijs, fialma hidica nucifcra, mix Indica. The ooco- 

NUT TREE. 

From this tree the Indians extract a species of sugar 
called ya^Ta, the liquor suri, from which they distil the 
arrac. The milk in the shell of the nut is grateful and 
cooling. The exterior covering of the nuts, in their 
early state edible, are gratefully acid and gently re- 
stringent. By boiling, an oil like that from almonds is 
obtained from the kernel of the nut. 

Pa'lma dactyli'fera. See Dactylus palmula. 

Pa'lma hu'milis. See Musa. 

P.\'lma Japo'nica; sagou. Jialma Indica^ arbor fari- 
nifera^ todda, monta panna; the libry tree, Indian 
bread, or sago tree. Cycas circinalis Lin. Sp. Pl. 
1658. The medulla of this tree, well beat in a mortar 
with water, forms a f^ecula, which, when dried, is sago. 
The fruit is somewhat astringent ; but this quality is 
moderated when eaten with sugar. 

Sago is very nourishing, and used by the Indians 
when rice is scarce. Boiled in water it becomes an in- 
sipid, almost transparent, jelly, readily soluble, and an 
useful aliment in weak constitutions and consumptive 
complaints. It is demulcent, never ferments in the 
stomach, and is, therefore, preferable to wheat flour for 
the food of infants. 

Pal'ma ma'jor. See Dactylus, and Dactylus 
palmula. 

Pa'lma mi'kor, fialma humilis dactylifcra et Hisfia- 
•nica sJiinosOf ct non spi7iosa, fialmites, chamcsri/i/ies, 
c/iamaro/is /lurnilis Lin. Sp. PI. 1657. The dwarf 
rALM. Its fruit is astringent. 

Pa'lma no'bilis, regulis Jamaicensis et Barbadensis, 



/ialmisie,/ialmelo royal, a species of areca, Lm. Sp. PI, 
1659, styled oleracea. The cabbage tree ; the cab- 

btJges of which are called chou de fialmiste. It is a tall 
straight tree, ot'ten more than two hundred feet high. 
The terminal bud is a white, tender, savoury, medullary 
substance, which, if eaten raw, resembles a walnut, but 
boiled and pickled with the white leaves, which sur- 
round it, is one of the greatest delicacies in the Leeward 
Islands. In the Isle of France, where it is chiefly 
found, there is another species v/hich is poisonous. See 
Raii Historia. 

PA'LMiE O'LEUM is produced from the palma 
foliorum fiediculis sfiinosis, fructu pruniformi luteo 
oleosa. Palma spinosa tnin or fructu fir uniformi, h:c. 
of Brown, called in Jamaica the mackaw tree. He 
observes, that the rind of the fruit is thick, and yields 
a fattish substance, not unlike or inferior to the real 
palm oil. The fruit of the great mackaw tree differs 
but little from that of the little mackaw tree, and the 
husks of the fruit are also full of oil. He adds, that the 
negroes say it is the tree which yields the true palm oil. 
ln\he Pharmacopoeia of the Edinburgh college this spe- 
cies is described as being the fialma foliorum fiediculis 
sfiinosis, fructu firuniformi luteo oleosa. Sloane's Ja- 
maica and Adanson's Senegal. Mr. Curtis, in his Cata- 
logue of Medicinal, &c. Plants in the London Botanical 
Garden, calls the tree fialma oleosa Lin. ; but it has 
been more lately referred to the genus cocos, with the 
trivial name of butyracea. The tree is tall and un- 
branched, with long winged leave's, furnished with two- 
ranks of simple leaflets. Several species of it are met 
with in the warmer countries. The fruit is pressed, or 
first bruised, and then boiled in water; by either of these 
methods an oil of the consistence of butter is obtained, 
and eaten by the inhabitants of Guinea, and the Cape 
Verd Islands. It is of a strong, but not disagreeable, . 
smell, and hath but very little taste. The colour, 
whilst good, is of a deep yellow inclined to red; but by 
long keeping it becomes pale, and is then to be rejected. 
There is, indeed, some little inconsistency in the different 
accounts, which may be reconciled, by supposing that a 
sweeter butter, which will not soon become rancid, may 
be prepared without pressure. This oil is used, when 
mixed with some warm penetrating ingredients, to rub 
on parts affected with old pains, and in some nervous 
disorders. 

PALMA'RIS BRE'VIS, and CUTA'NEUS, (from 
fialma). Caro musculosa quadruta of Brown. Cana- 
nus pointed out this muscle to Fallopius, and it was 
first published by Valverda, in his Anatomy. It rises 
from the fascia of the annular ligament, runs across the 
ball of the little finger, and is inserted into the os pisi- 
forme, and lost in the skin and fat that cover the abduc- 
tor minimi digiti. 

Palma'ris lo'ngus, (from the same,) ulnaris gra- 
cilis. This muscle lies on the inside of the extensor 
carpi radialis, and, rising tendinous from the inner con- 
dyle of the OS humeri, soon becomes fleshy, and then 
again unites in a long slender tendon, which, near the 
wrist, separates into two portions, one of which is 
inserted into the internal annular ligament, and the other 
loses itself in the aponeurosis palmaris. Some of the 
fibres of this muscle adhere" to the metacarpal bones, 
and the first joint of the fingers. It bends the hanc', 
and stretches the aponeurosis palmaris. 
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PALME'TO RO'YAL, and PALMI'STE. Sec 
Palma nobilis. 

PALMITES. See Palma minor. 

PA'LMOS, (from -sretxxu, to beat). A palpitation 

OF THE HEART. Sce PaLPITATIO. 

PA'LMULA, (a dim. oi /talma, the hand). A date. 
The name also of the broad and flat end of a rib; from 
/lahna. 

PA'LPEBRiE, h iialfiitando, from their frequent 
motion). The eye lids ; blefihara; are connected to 
the circumference of the socket by the tunica con- 
junctiva (see Adnata); and composed of the common 
teguments, a cartilage called tarsus, and an external 
membrane. They have two angles or corners styled 
c-anthi, one small and external, the other large and in- 
ternal. The form of each eye lid is that of a segment 
©f a large circle, and when both eye lids are shut they 
make an uniform arch, adapted to the convexity of the 
eye, and in contact with it; but when shut, their edges 
leave a very minute opening, narrow toward the out- 
ward, and wider toward the inner, angle, serving to con- 
duct the tears and the sebaceous matter to the lachry- 
mal points. The margin, or basis of each eye lid, is a 
cartilage of a considerable thickness, divided into the 
outer and inner edges; bvxt the outward edge only of 
each lid is supposed to join when they are shut, the 
inner edge forming by its obliquity the channel first 
mentioned. This margin is called the tarsus, of which 
that in the upper eye lids is the broadest; and the 
edges furnished with hairs are called ciiia. The cutis 
is very thin, and almost transparent on them. On the 
internal edge of each lid in the tarsus is a row of small 
holes, Avhich arc the excretory ducts of the ciliary 
glands. From the upper edge of the upper tarsus, and 
the inferior of the lower, is contained a membranous 
'expansion to the neighbouring edges of the orbit; each 
of those membranes, together with its respective tarsus, 
has the form of the eye lid to which it belongs, and is 
called ligameiitum tarsi. The ligaments of the eye lids 
are reckoned to be three : from the inner angle to the 
nasal process of the os maxillare superius, we see one 
which is the tendon of the orbicularis ; at the external 
angle we see another ligament more diffused on the bony 
brim, blended with the cellular membrane ; a third 
goes all round, proceeding out of the brim of the orbit 
from the periosteum. The broad ligaments of each 
tarsus are membranous elongations, formed by the union 
of the periosteum of the orbits and pericranium, along 
both edges of each orbit. The superior is broader than 
the inferior, and each is fixed to the edge of its carti- 
lage. 

In man the superior palpebra has much more motion 
than the inferior. Tivinkling is the effect of the alter- 
nate contraction of the levator palpebrae and orbicularis. 
The inside of the eye lids are lined by the Adnata, q. v. 
The muscles subservient to the motions of the eye lids 
are the orbicularis, and levator palpebrse superioris ; 
and these, as well as the lids, are furnished with branches 
from the angular, temporal, and frontal arteries, which 
communicate with those sent to the internal membrane 
of the eye lids. The levator palpebrse receives a branch 
from the internal maxillary artery. The veins corres- 
pond very nearly with the arteries, and carry their 
blood into the external jugulars, by means of the veins in 



the temples and face. The nerves proceed from the 
ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair, from the superior 
maxillary branch of the fifth pair, and from the portio 
dura of the seventh pair; the levator palpebrac supe- 
rioris receives a branch from the thii-cl pair. The eye 
lids defend the eyes from the light during sleep ; and 
preserve the eye from becoming dry by their frequent 
motion, which spreads the tears over the external sur- 
face of the globe. See Lachrymales glandul.'e, La- 

CHRYMALIA PUNCTA. 

PALPE'RIA. See Apoplexia. 

PALPITA'TIO, {{vom /lai/iito, to vibrate). Palmos 
of the Greeks. Dr. Cullen places it among the sfwsmi., 
defining it a violent, irregular motion of the heart. The 
only species is the palpitatio cardiaca ; a palpitation 
almost constant, at least often returning, without any 
other evident disease. The arthritic, chlorotic, hyste- 
ric, melancholic, and febricose palpitation, with some 
others, are species; but rather symptomatic. 

There is a morbid chronical palpitation of the heart, 
when violent, called diogmus : and in persons otherwise 
healthy, the disease may be occasioned by strong pas- 
sions, surprise, violent exercise, 8cc. Actuarius dis- 
tinguishes palpitation owing to plenitude or heat in the 
blood, from the disease in consequence of vapours. In 
the first, he says, the pulse is unequal ; in the latter un- 
affected. 

Those most subject to palpitation are of a sanguine 
temperament, very mobile and irritable, of delicate 
minds, and in wham natural or artificial evacuations 
have been suppressed. 

Palpitation may be owing to general mobility, when 
the heart shares in the irritability of the whole system, 
or frpm any disease of this organ or the larger vessels in 
its vicinity. A common, though often an unsuspected, 
cause is, accumulations in the stomach and bowels; 
and in our experience it has brought on the disease in 
sixteen of twenty. Plethora will alone often produce 
it ; for this is a very frequent cause of increased irrita- 
bility. See Plethora ; and Morbi fluidorum. 

The more remote causes are organic diseases of the 
heart, or the distant parts. Of the first kind, the most 
frequent and considerable are polypous concretions in 
the ventricles or auricles of the heart, sometimes ex- 
tending to the veins, or che arteries, according to their 
situation ; ossifications in the heart, which sometimes 
are found in its substance, frequently in the valves 
shooting out in little processes resembling crystalliza- 
tions ; aneurisms of the heart or larger vessels ; dropsy 
of the pericardium, sometimes of the chest. 

The more distant causes are, costiveness; obstruc- 
tions in the circulation through the abdominal viscera ; 
repelled gout or eruptions; disturbances of mind ; in- 
tense thought ; particular odours ; flatulent aliment, or 
indigestion. It is not easy to see how these causes 
operate, except by increasing general irritability ; and, 
indeed, those which immediately affect the heart would 
appear rather to produce a tardy circulation than spasm, 
but, in a muscle regularly acting, every cause of irrita- 
tion, every thing which disturbs that regularity, pro- 
duces in a certain degree spasm or convulsions, as we 
perceive in the stomach and bowels, in the eye, and oc- 
casionally in the urethra. See Polypus. 

The disease frequently intermits, especially while at 
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vest ; but from any cause of agitation or increased cir- 
culation it returns : the pulsations are sometimes so 
great that the motions of the heart may be ptrceived 
on ihe outside of the clothes. Sometimes it attacks 
during sleep, and awakens the patient suddenly ; often 
only during the day, and is worse after eating ; occa- 
sionally preceded by anxiety or uneasiness in the pre- 
cordia. In the paroxysm of palpitation, the breathing 
is difficult ; and though the pulse intermits, it does not 
correspond with the motion of the heart, but is languid 
and diminished. In a violent paroxysm, a great uneasi- 
ness is perceived in the region of the precordia; and a 
considerable languor of the body, with a tremor of the 
joints, remains after the paroxysm is over. When from 
polypous concretions in the heart, the palpitation is 
immediately increased after violent exercise, or the 
slightest increase of the circulation; and, indeed, this 
is the case when any enlargement of the vessels of the 
heart, or any contraction of the cavities around, takes 
place ; and in such circumstances a flushed, or even a 
livid countenance, with sense of suffocation, and faint- 
ing, also occur. When a redundance of blood is the 
cause, the countenance is florid, the vessels turgid, and 
the pulse full. In a very violent paroxysm the pulse is 
peculiarly slow, and the longer the intervals, the more 
strong are the attacks. 

A palpitation of the heart should be distinguished 
from that which is perceived in women about the last 
months of pregnancy in the epigastric region, and 
^vhich is only a pulsation of the coeliac arteries, in con- 
sequence of too much blood being conveyed through 
them. One remarkable symptom attending a violent 
palpitation of the heart, is an acute pain immediately 
above the right orifice of the stomach, which is easily 
accounted for when the course of the right phrenic 
nerve, round the apex of the heart, already described, 
is considered. 

When palpitation frequently returns, continues long, 
or is violent, it often ends in a fatal syncope, or a suf- 
focation. An unequal pulse, or difficulty of breathing 
attending the paroxysms, are dangerous circumstances. 
When the disorder is idiopathic, there is very little de- 
pendence on any remedy ; when symptomatic, as is 
most frequently the case, the cure is often easily eff'ect- 
ed by the removal of the original complaint. When it 
proceeds from terror, and returns often, it produces 
polypi, which again may increase the disease, and at 
last produce a fatal termination. Palpitations attend 
various diseases, and always increase their danger. 

The complaint is best relieved by keeping the mind 
and body at rest, avoiding every cause of irritation, 
mental or bodily, and keeping up a proper equilibrium 
of the circulation. All ligatures should be avoided, and 
the clothes made easy. The patient should never con- 
tinue long in the cold; and, when the fit approaches, a 
clyster should be instantly administered, and the extre- 
mities rubbed. 

During the paroxysm, bleeding is often necessary, 
except the cause be debility or relaxation. In these cir- 
cumstances warm cordials are more salutary. An eme- 
tic, with repeated cathartics, should be early employed, 
for the reasons assigned ; but, in full plethoric habits, 
bleeding should be premised, unless the fulness be ac- 
companied with peculiar irritability. In full and irritable 



habits the diet should be carefully regulated. It should 
not be of vegetables, because of then- tlatulence, nor of 
strong animal foods. The meat of milder, young, animals 
will be the best, and, in such cases, fish may be also al- 
lowed. When, by this means, and gentle laxatives, there 
is less danger from emetics, these should be also given. 
With a view of keeping the circulation in its due 
equilibrium, besides gentle laxatives, nitre, with small 
doses of camphor, may be given, and Hoffman's ano- 
dyne liquor is often serviceable. Opium, where it does 
not produce restlessness, is highly useful, and may be 
joined at night with the camphor. The feet should be 
kept dry and warm, frequently rubbed, and if not other- 
wise warm, with powdered mustard seed. When it 
does not yield to the evacuations, and has followed sup- 
pressed gout and evacuations, a perpetual blister, or a 
seton, with warm cordials and tonics, are often neces- 
sary, and essentially useful. 

In the intervals, the bark, with valerian, perhaps the 
arsenic, will be useful, especially if any considerable 
irritability of the system accompanies the disease ; and 
could it be certainly ascertained that no fixed obstruc- 
tion occurs in the heart, or larger vessels, the cold bath 
also in the intervals would greatly contribute to prevent 
the return. Steel,' as a tonic, has been advised; but 
its stimulus is too inflammatory, and our utmost exer- 
tions should be employed to keep the circulation tran- 
quil. All violent emotions should be avoided, and the 
external heat regulated with the utmost caution. The 
I'oom should be large and airy, the head raised, the bed 
covered with a mattress, and the coverings slight. On 
the access of a fit, the volatile tincture of valerian may be 
given, unless the disease proceeds from an aff'ection of 
the heart ; and, in that case, the extremities should be 
rubbed, and every means tried to assist the circulation 
in the most distant branches. The stimuli then em- 
ployed should be chosen with care, and perhaps the 
camphorated julep with aether will be the best, as it 
combines an antispasmodic power with a stimulus, not 
very diffusible. The event of such cases, however, is 
often sudden and fatal. 

See Actuaris, Hollerius, Sennertus, Lommius, and 
Hoff'man ; Cullen's First Lines, vol. iii. p. 372. edit. 4 ; 
Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, vol. i. p. 77. 
PALUDA'PIUM, (from fialusy a lake, and a/iium, 
smallage; because it grows in moist places, and near 
rivulets). See Apium. 

PA'LUS SA'NCTUS, (from its woody texture, and 
the numerous virtues ascribed to it). The holy post. 
See GuAiAcuM. 

PAMPINIFO'RMES, (from fiampinus, a tendril, 
nr\d forma, likeness). See Ductus thoracicus. 

PANACE'A, from zrav, all, and «x«5, a remedi/, en 
universal inedicine). There are many panaceas in most 
of the former dispensatories, for the ancients were par- 
ticularly anxious to cure all diseases with a single me- 
dicine, among which we may notice 
Panace'a duplica'ta. See Nitrum. 
Panace'a lapso'rum. See Arnica Montana. 
Panace'a mercu'rii. See Mercurius dulcis sub- 
limatus. 

Panace'a vegeta^bihs. See Crocus. 

Panace'a moscha'ta. See Herbatum Cannaden- 
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PANA'DA, quasi PANA'TA PANATE'LLA, 

vfrom^on/sj bread). Bread boiled in water, to a pro- 
per consistence, as food for children, in febrile com- 
plaints, and in states of considerable debility. It should 
be made from bread thoroughly baked, from baked 
flour, or rusks. Salt is a better condiment than sugar. 

PANARI'TIA. See Paronychia. 

PANx\'VA. See Grana tiglia. 

PA'NAX. Synonymous with panacea. See Pas- 

TINACA OI.USATHA. 

Pa'nax ascle'pium. See Ferula glauco folio and 

MINOR. 

Pa'nax chiro'neum. See Chamvecistus. 

Pa'nax colo'hi^ stachys palustris /xtida; galeofisis 
angustifolia fxtida; sideritis Anglica^f strumosa radice; 
g-alco/isis fialustris betonicce folia, Jiore variegato; mar- 
rubium aquaticuin acutiim; tertiola CcEsalfiini, stacftys 
fialustris Lin. Sp. PI. 811. Clown wound wort, or all- 
heal. This and some other species of stachys have 
been used as astringents. 

Pa'nax co'stinum, hera'cleum, hercule'um, pas- 
tina'cea. See Opoponax, and Pastinaca olusa- 

TRA. 

Pa'nax quiNquEFo'LiuM. See Gensing. 
PANCHYMAGO'GUM, (from w<«», x^l^°i^ humour, 
and otyu, to bring away). The name of some cathartic 
extracts, supposed to carry off fluids of every kind. 

PANCRA'TIUM, (from ra-«v, and Kpxlew, to con- 
quer,) a gymnastic exercise consisting of wrestling and 
boxing. The sea onion ; named from its power in 
overcoming all obstructions. 

PANCREAS, (from ?r«», and Kpion;, flesh,) callicreas; 
pancrene. The sweet bread ; -a long, flat, conglo- 
merate gland, situated transversely in the duplicature of 
the posterior portion of the mesocolon, reaching from 
the duodenum to the spleen, and in shape resembling 
a dog's tongue. Its head lies in the first curvature of 
the duodenum, and from thence it runs across the spine 
to the spleen, behind and below the stomach, to the last 
curvature of the duodenum. There is a natural cavity 
into the epiploon, between the lower sides of the sto- 
mach, and the upper side of the mesocolon ; and here 
the arteries, veins, and nerves enter, and the cystic 
and hepatic ducts come out to form the ductus com- 
munis choledochus, which goes into the duodenum near 
the pancreatic duct. The vessels of the pancreas come 
from those of the spleen, which run along it. That 
head next the duodenum hath vessels from the mesen- 
terica and gastrica'dextra. The substance of this vis- 
cus, composed of united masses which occasion an un- 
even surface, is that of the conglomerate gland; in 



creatic juice resembles the salvia, but is less viscid, and 
contains a larger proportion of salts. All the pancreatic 
juice is sent into the duodenum, and is secreted most 
when the stomach is fullest. This viscus is subject, 
like the spleen, to inflammation ; but this disease has no 
appropriate distinguishing symptoms. 

Pa'ncreas mi'nus. Where the great extremity of 
the pancreas is connected to the duodenum, it sends out 
an elongation, with a distinct duct in it, which opens 
into the duodenum. 

PANCREA'TICiE ARTE'RI^, (from pancreas, 
the siveet bread). The splenic artery runs from the 
coeliac, under the stomach and pancreas, to the spleen : 
it adheres to the lower posterior part of the pancreas, 
to which it gives several branches called pancreatic <s 
arteries. 

Pancrea'tic^ ve'n^, (from the same). They 
are several branches from the splenica, which run 
to the pancreas along its lower side. There are other 
small pancreatic veins which do not arise from the 
splenica. 

PANCRE'NE, (from the w«v, and «^!jv)j, a fountain; 
from its great secretion). See Pancreas. 
PANDALITIUM. See Paronychia. 
PANDE'MIUS, (from ss-xm, and ^nfM<i, a people). 
See Epidemicus. 

PANDICULA'TIO, (from pandiculor, to gape and 
stretch.) . Stretching ; distentio ; is that restless 
stretching and uneasiness which accompany the cold fit 
of an intermitting fever, and one of the irregular actions 
from debility. 

PANI'CULA. A PANICLE. A stalk diffused into 
several pedicles, sustaining the flowers or fruits, like 
the oat, millet. Sec. Panicula is also a diminutive of 
panus, a species of tubercle ; and a name for crude 
bile. 

PA'NICUM, (a fianiculis, from its many panicles,) 
elymagrostis; elymos; common panic ; panicum dac- 
tylon\Ax\. Sp. PI. 85. The spike consists of innumera- 
ble thick seeds, disposed in lesser spikes, so as to appear 
like a cluster. It is cultivated in Germany ; and the 
seeds have been used as food, but are not regarded in 
medicine. SeeRaii Historia. 

PA'NIS, (from vxa, to feed). Bread ; artos, fari- 
nacea panis. Good bread should be composed of flour 
well kneaded with the lightest water, seasoned with a 
little salt, fermented with the yeast, and sufficiently 
baked. The viscidity of unfermented bread, called 
duratos, is destroyed by fermentation ; and the bread is 
thus rendered more digestible, but at the same time in- 
clines the substances fermented to acidity, whence un- 



the whole length of the gland is a duct called ductus fermented bread only can be proper where acidity 



Wirtsungii, from its discoverer, but generally spoken 
of by the name of ductus pancreaticus : it is white and 
almost transparent, beginning towards the spleen ; and 
receiving branches, it grows larger, and proceeds into 
the duodenum, in the same canal as the biliary duct 



abounds in the stomach. (See Bread.) To this 
article we have little to add except the kinds distin- 
guished by ancient authors. The purest and best bread 
was styled panis siligineus, mundus, athleticus; isungia 
coliphius and robys. The next in quality, from which 



The branches are large near the trunk, and smaller at the bran was not wholly sifted, had the appellations of 

the edges, but always lie in the same plane. The duct secundus, smilaceus, or s?nilagineus ; iheth'ird containing 

is sometimes double, sometimes winding, and generally the whole of the bran, was styled antopyrus, synco- 

nearcst the lower side; very thin, without valves; and mastus, and confusaneus. A fourth kind consisted 

does not always go out jointly with the biliary duct, wholly of bran, and was styled cacabaceus, sordidus, 

but seldom otherwise. Malpighi makes the pancreas a furfuraceus, or furfurativus, bissus, and leibo. 

cluster of vcsiculae ; Ruysch finds these vesicles to be Pa'nis canina'ceus. See CANiCiE. 

vascular. The nerves come from the plexus hepaticus, Pa'nis furfura'ceus, impu'rus, a'ter, ciba'rius, 

plexus splcnicusj plexus mescntericus, 8cc. The pan- grega'kius. See Coliphium. 
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Pa X13 cu'cuLi. See Acetosa. 
Pa'nis poroinus. See Authanita. 
PANNI'CULUS ADIPO'SUS. See Cellulosa 

MEMBRANA. 

Paxni'culus carno'sus. a fleshy membrane which 
assists the corrugation of the skin, found, with a very 
few exceptions, only in brutes. 

PANNO'NIUM. See Arthoicum. 

PANNO'NICA,(from/ia«;z«s, a rag). Sec Hiera- 

CIUM ALPINUM. 

PA'NNUS, (from -srono), to labour). Woollen 
cloth ; synonymous also with albugo, and with a 
venereal spot. 

PANO'CHIiE. See Bubo. 

PANOPHO'BIA, (from ^r^v, and (poSic^, to fear). 
Melancholy, attended with groundless fear. See 
Melancholia. 

PANTARBE. An imaginary stone, supposed to be 
capable of attracting gold as the magnet attracts iron. 

PANTI'CES. See Intestina. 

PA'NULA, or PA'NUS. A sort of crude bile. 

PA'NUS. See Phygethlon. 

PAO-A'GULA. See Agallochum. 

PA'PAGA and PAPAGA'LLI. Names for the seeds 
of bastard saffron, denominated from the magpies eat- 
ing them. 

'papas. See Battatas. 

PAPA'VER A'LBUM; fiafiaver hortense semine 
albo; somniferum,cCy Lin. Sp. PI. 726 ; white garden 
poprv; fxafiavcr somniferum album. The watery ex- 
tract of this plant is chiefly used, and it amounts to 
about one fifth of the weight of the poppy heads boiled. 
It is said not to produce a nausea or giddiness, which 
generally follows the use of opium ; and the dose is 
about double that of the latter. It is supposed to check 
a diarrhoea as well as the Asiatic opium, but does not so 
powerfully check expectoration ; but in reality it seems 
only to be weaker. The seeds, without a portion of 
farinaceous, contain a great quantity of oily matter, ob- 
tained copiously by expression, which has been em- 
ployed both in diet and medicine. In the former also 
the seeds have been used in considerable quantity, with- 
out the least trace of a narcotic quality. A cataplasm 
is formed of the heads, and applied to parts in an irrita- 
ble or a painful state. 

The cataplasm of white poppy is made in the usual 
way, with a strong decoction of white poppy heads; and 
may be rendered more sedative, if necessary, by adding 
a solution of opium, or the extract. 

In the fomentation of white poppy, four ounces of 
the heads are added to six pints of water, reduced by 
boiling to a quart. 

The syrup of white poppy is made in the following 
manner : take of the heads of dried white poppies, 
without their seeds, three pounds and a half; of water, 
eight gallons. Slice and bruise the heads, and boil 
them in the water to three gallons ;^ in a water bath 
saturated with sea salt, reduce it by boiling to about 
four pints, and strain while hot, first through a sieve, 
and then through a thin flannel : set it by for a night, 
that the faeces may subside; boil the liquor poured 
from the faeces to three pints, and dissolve six pounds 
of double refined sugar in it. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

This syrup is given to children in doses of from 5 ss. 
to one drachm or more ; to adults of an ounce and a half. 
In general, an ounce of this syrup is equal to one grain 



of opium ; but it is subject to great variation in point 
of strength, from the different degrees of maturity, and 
the soil and seasons in which the poppy heads are pro- 
duced. See Opium. 

Papa'ver cornicula'tum lute'um. See Chelido- 

NIUM MAJOR. 

Papa'ver ni'grum ; fiafiaver hortense nigro semine, 
fiafiaver somniferum Lin. var. /3. Black garden poppy, 
as the seeds are black. 

These plants are often found wild, and several varie- 
ties are produced by culture in our gardens. The head, 
stalks, and leaves, have an unpleasant smell, and a 
bitterish pungent taste, like opium. The smell and 
taste are lodged in the milky juice of the cortical part 
of the heads, which is collected in the manner already 
described. (See Opium.) It is, however, weaker as 
a medicine, though stronger in smell and taste. The 
juices obtained from the white or the black poppy are 
the same; but the white affords the largest quantity. 
The seeds contain an insipid oil, obtained by expression, 
without any narcotic quality. 

Papa'ver ru'brum ; rhxas, and erraticum; calo- 
catanos ; corn rose; wild poppy; fiafiaver rhxas 
Lin. Sp. PI. 726. This plant hath deep red flowers, 
dark coloured seeds, hairy leaves and stalks ; is com- 
mon in corn fields, and sometimes varied by culture. 
The heads contain a narcotic juice similar to the pre- 
ceding, but in a very small quantity. The leaves of 
the flowers, on expression, yield a deep red juice, which 
they impart to watery liquors, and a bright, though pale 
red to rectified spirit. The London College orders a 
syrup to be made in the following manner. 

Take of the fresh flowers of the wild or red poppy, 
four pounds ; boiling distilled water, four pints and a 
half: put the flowers by degrees into the boiling water, 
in a water bath, constantly stirring them. After the 
vessels are taken out of the bath, macerate them for 
twelve hours; press'out the liquor, leaving the faeces 
to subside. Lastly, make it into a syrup with double 
refined sugar. Pharm. Lond. 1788. This syrup has 
been thought useful as an anodyne and pectoral ; but 
it is more employed for the beauty of its colour. 

Papa'ver spino'sum ; argemone Mexicana Lin. Sp. 
PI. 727. Purging thistle. Its juice is called 
glauciu?n, and is used as a cooling external medicine. 

Papa'ver spume'um. (See Lychnis sylvestris, 
behen album, peplion, or peplos.) Eufihorbia fiefilis 
Lin. Sp. PI. 652. See Euphorbia; Lewis's Materia 
Medica; Neumann's Chemistry. 

PAPAYA MAS ET FCE'MINA ; fiafiaya Peruvia- 
nis, fiafiayamarum, platanus mamara mas et fdemina. 
Male and female papa tree. Carica fiafiaya Lin. Sp. 
PI. 1466, nat. order cucurbitacea. The fruit resembles 
a melon ; it is eaten raw, sometimes with vinegar, or 
prepared with sugar, and is said to. strengthen the sto- 
mach. 

PAPILIONA'CEA, (from fiafiilio, the butterfly). 
Papilionaceous. Flowers are thus called from their 
resemblance to the wings of a butterfly when expanded; 
irregular and usually four-petalled. The lower petal is 
shaped like a boat, and called carina or keel; the upper 
petal, which spreads and rises upwards, vexilium, 
standard or banner; the two side ones separated by the 
keel are called ala; the keel is sometimes split, and 
then this corolla is properly five-petalled. These 
flowers form a natural class, named /lafiilionacea, and are 
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chiefly comprehended within the order decandria, of 
the class diadet/i/iia, in the artificial system. This is 
one of Tournefort's classes, and is the leguminosa of 
Ray and other authors. Of this tribe are peas, beans, 
kidney beans, vetches, and other leguminous plants, 
hence called pea-blossomed flowers. See Miller's Dic- 
tionary ; Martyn's Language of Botany. 

PAPILLA, (from /lafifia, a dug). The nipple; 
mamma and majnilla; the little eminences on the breast. 
In children of both sexes, and in males of all ages, they 
appear to be no more than cutaneous tubercles ; but, in 
reality, their structure is the same, but the parts are not 
evolved. In females arrived at the age of puberty the 
nipple begins to increase ; in pregnant women, and 
those who give suck, it is large ; in old age it decreases, 
and becomes flabby. The body of the nipple seems to 
consist of extensive elastic fibres, containing the ter- 
minations of the tubuli lactiferi. Their convolutions 
act as valves : but when distended, as the nipple is 
drawn out, they become straight ; the breast also is 
equally elongated, and its convoluted vessels become 
straight, so that the milk flows freely. The lacti- 
ferous tubes are about twelve or fourteen in number, 
and pass out from the apex in as many apertures. 
Its surface is uneven, wrinkled, and covered, like 
the inside of the mouth, by a very soft, thin, epi- 
dermis. 

The nipples are sometimes flat, sometimes drawn in. 
When flat, which was formerly more common from 
wearing tight stays, they were with difficulty drawn 
out, and the suction of a strong child was necessary. 
The retraction of the nipple seems to be owing to ad- 
hesion of some of the convoluted fibres, which has 
taken place at early age, so that the breast has swelled 
beyond it. It is drawn out by the suction of glasses, 
and often with great pain. 

Excoriations of the nipples is a most distressing com- 
plaint. It is more common in the first than in subse- 
quent nursings, and, when independent of any dis- 
ease in the child's mouth, is owing to the unusual 
irritation of the new stimulus. In many instances 
bathing them with a little port wine or brandy will 
succeed. A more eff'ectual' remedy is the tincture of 
opium, which can be more easily washed off, while the 
salts of iron and of zinc are often deposited in the rugae 
of the nipple, and with difficulty removed. A remedy 
extremely simple, and said to be certain, was given us 
by an old woman. When the child has done sucking, 
the nipple is to be sprinkled over with equal parts of 
finely powdered gum arabic and sugar of candy. This 
absorbs the acrimonious fluid, and defends the breast. 
When the child also takes hold of the nipple, he is 
attracted by the sweetness and the irritation given by 
taking hold, and capriciously dropping the nipple, in 
which ihe pain chiefly consists, is avoided. By this 
term Peycr calls the intestinal glands. 

PAPILLAE CAPITA'TJ:, LENTICULA'RES 
PYRAMIDA'LES. See Lingua. 

Papi'lla medl'LLa'res. Tubercula mamillaria. 
Small eminences on the medulla oblongata. 

Papi'lljE pyramida'les, are observable on the 
surface of the skin. They are longer in some parts, as 
in the fingers, and called villi^ appearing in rows, each 
having two ranks contiguous. They are the organs 
of touch, being the terminations of the cutaneous 



nerves, each of which is inclosed in two or three mem- 
branous coverings. See Cutis. 

PAPILLA'RE OS, (from its resembling sl fia/iiiia). 
See Sphenoides os. 

PAPILLA'RES CARU'NCULiE. See Carun- 

CULA. 

Papilla'res proce'ssus. The extremities of the 
olfactory nerves entering the mucous membrane of the 
nose. 

PAPILLA'RIS HERBA. See Lampsana. 
PAPILLO'SUS. A leaf, whose surface is covered 
with little points or protuberances like nipples. 

PA'PPAS, PA'PPUS. Potatoes. See Battatas. 
The down also of the seeds of plants, which are hence 
called pa/i/iose, or /iafifiescen(. 

PA'PPOS. Paternal. The downy hairs upon the 
chin. 

PA'PULA, (a dim. of fiaji/ia). A pimple or ul- 
cerous tubercle, a very small and acuminated ele- 
vation of the cuticle, with an inflamed base, not con- 
taining a fluid, nor tending to suppuration. 

PA'PUL-iE. This term is applied to a variety of 
diff'erent eruptions by medical authors ; but confined by 
Dr. Willan to those enlargements of the papillae of the 
skin, occasioned by a strong determination of the blood, 
sometimes attended with a degree of inflammation ; the 
small papillae, thus enlarged, elevating the cuticle im- 
mediaiely above them, and appearing red. A slight 
effusion of lymph often takes place in these circum- 
stances, and gives a pustular form to several papulae; but 
the fluid does not break the cuticle, and the pimple does 
not suppurate. The duration of papulae is uncertain, 
but they usually terminate in scales. Of this order he 
enumerates three genera, which, with their species, are 
strophulus intertinctus, albidus, conjertus, -volaticus^ 
and candidus : the second, lichen simfilex, agrius, pi- 
laris, lividus, and tropicus: the third, prurigo mitis, 
yormicans, and sensilis. Vide in verbis. 

PAPY'RUS, (from jrcejrt/^o?, an Egytian term). The 
PAPER tree ; fia/iyrus JVilotica Alfiina., Egyjitiaca; Cy' 
fierus JVilocicus vel Syriacus. Cyfierus fiapyrus Lin. Sp. 
PI. 70. This tree afforded to the Egyptians food, boats, 
furniture for beds, and other utensils in houses, sails 
for ships, shoes for priests, and paper. The paper of 
modern times is, we know, made of flax, first woven 
into cloth. We have mentioned under Odontalgia 
its OIL ; and have only to add, that the magma of which 
paper is made, or into which it may be reduced by ma- 
ceration in water, is recommended in diarrhoeas. See 
Maryatt's Art of Healing, p. 40, 41. 

PAR, (5r«p, equal., even). A Pair. Some vessels 
are called sine pari; because there is no corresponding 
one on the other side. 

Par cuculla're. See Postici. 
Par lingua'le. The ninth pair of nerves from the 
head. 

Par menta'le. See Levatores labii infe- 
rioris. 

Par va'gum. The eighth pair of nerves from the 
head, nervi vagi, and syrnfiathetici medii. This pair is 
made up of several small cords Avhich come from 
almost the whole length of the medulla oblongata, and 
Avhen joined with the accessorius Willisii, a small cord 
running up laterally from the medulla spinalis, pass 
through the foramen to join this pair, which goes out 
N 2 
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by that common hole between the temporal and occipi- 
tal bones, where likewise the internal jugular vein goes 
out of the cranium. The par vagum goes down the 
neck, by the side of the carotid arteries, and behind the 
internal jugular, and is accompanied by the intercostal 
nerve to the last cervical vertebra. In the neck the par 
vagum sends off the lingual and superior laryngeal 
branch; thence passes down into the thorax, gives 
branches to the pharynx, larynx. Sec. and joins many 
iierves. As they enter the thorax they go across the 
subclavian arteries, and, as the right trunk passes before 
the subclavian, it sends off a twig, which bends back- 
wards under the artery, and runs up the side of the 
aspera arteria ; caUed ibe 7-ecurrent nerve. Afterwards 
the par vagum runs down behind the lungs, to which 
they give a plexus, and then form two cords, one 
anterior the other posterior, called nervi stotnachici, 
which pass along the oesophagus through the aperture, 
in the diaphragm, and are dispersed on the stomach, 
&c. See Nervi. 

PA'RA. A Greek preposition, often signifying in 
composition, disease merely ; sometimes, beyond and 
besides. It occasionally increases and sometimes dimi- 
nishes the force of the word compounded with it. 

PARACE'NTESIS, (from 7rxpxKivle6),to make a fier- 
foradon,) com/iunciio, tappiso; an operation employ- 
ed for discharging water through the integuments of the 
belly from its cavity. The place foniicrly appointed 
for the perforation is about four fingers breadth from 
the navel, or rather in the middle betwixt the naval and 
the upper part of theos ilium. The left side is usually 
preferred, as the spleen does not extend so low as 
the liver. Mr. Sharp observes that, if the naval protu- 
berates from water only, a small puncture made in the 
tumour with a lancet will discharge the water, without 
endangering a rupture. The signs of ascites, and the 
distinction between it and the pregnant state, we have 
already considered. (See Ascites.) It is now only ne- 
cessary to remark, that in the young and robust this 
operation may be performed ; but when fever, scirrhus, 
or abscess, concur, it should be omitted. In exhausted 
constitutions, in consumptions when attended with 
jaundice or with general dropsy, if allowed, it should be 
only for temporary benefit, and the patient should be 
apprized that nothing more can be expected. 

If the extravased fluid remains in the same proportion 
for several years, particularly if the health in other re- 
spects is good, the evacuation is a radical cure, provid- 
ed that the health is otherwise unaffected; but while 
the bulk of the water increases, there is not that con- 
fidence of a radical cure. 

Upon a sudden evacuation of the waters in a hydrops 
pectoris, or in an ascites, deliquium ensues, because 
when the pressure of the water is taken off, the flow 
of blood into the descending aorta leaves the vessels of 
the brain not sufficiently supplied. 

In this operation, therefore, it is proper to have, 1. A 
roller of flannel, or a flannel laced about the belly, pre- 
vious to the evacuation of the water, that it may be 
tightened at pleasure, and the bowels pressed against the 
diaphragm. 2. A piece of flannel, for a compress about 
afoot square. 3. A sufficient quantity of proof spirit, 
to moisten the roller and compress. 4. A piece of 
sticking plaster about two inches square, to lay over the 
pledgets of lint. 5. The trochar with its canula, and a 



probe to thrust back any thing that may obstruct its 
mouth. 6. Two assistants, to keep a proper pressure, 
observing to press from behind, and on the sides, rather 
forward, continuing this pressure during the time that 
the water is passing off, until the roller or the laced flan- 
nel is securely applied. 

A flat trochar is now preferred; and, when the 
bandage is prepared, the trochar is introduced, pressing 
on its end with the palm of the hand. It was usual 
first to perforate the skin, that the impetus in overcom- 
ing the resistance might not carry the instrument too far; 
but a check is sometimes affixed to the canula, though, 
in general, pressing on it with the fingers, about an inch 
from the extremity, will be sufficient, and the want of 
resistance will' show when it has reached the cavity. 
The trochar should not be small, as the fluid is some- 
times glutinous, and a blunt probe should be occasion- 
ally introduced, if there is any interruption to the flow. 
Should the resistance be very great, after penetrating 
the integuments, it is probable that the water is contain- 
ed in a cyst; and, in that case, the abdomen will not be 
completely emptied. It is then advised to tap on the 
other side, as a cyst is seldom single ; but in this va- 
riety of the disease, the operation is useless ; nor is it 
certain that on the other side we may certainly meet 
with another cyst. 

Lately it has been more common to introduce the 
trochar in the middle of the abdomen, between the 
umbilicus and the symphisis of the pubes, through the 
linea alba. The only advantage is, that we certainly 
avoid every branch of the hypogastric artery, which 
sometimes varies its direction in the minuter ramifica- 
tions. The wound, however, does not contract so soon, 
and often continues to leak for many days; but though 
thisis perhaps an inconvenience, it is not a disadvan- 
tage. 

When the water is drawn off, lay the pledgets upon 
the wound, and secure them with the plaster; over 
them lay the flannel cloth, and then begin with the 
bandage or laced flannel, as already mentioned. See 
Heister's Surgery; LeDran's Operations; Sharp's Ob- 
servations ; Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 337, 354; White's 
Surgery, p. 298, 306. 

PARACMA'SMTCI, (from TrxfiXK/MK^a, to decline). 
See AcMASTicos. 

PARACO'E, (from vxf>xKov», difficult hearing). 
Dullness of hearing. 

PARA'COPE, (from ■jrx^ctno7rl»y to be delirious). A 
slight delirium. Hippocrates. 

PARACYNANCHE, (from ir«/»«, de, xt;«v, a dog, 
and «y;t;«, to strangle., species of quinsy ; a distemper 
to which dogs are subject). Juxtangina. See Cy- 
nanche. 

PARACU'SIS, (from '^xpxtcovw, non recte audio). 
Depraved hearing, of the order dystesthesia. In 
Cullen's Nosology the species are: 1, Paracusis im- 
perfecta ; in which sounds are difficultly distinguished. 
(See Surditas.) 2. Paracusis imaginaria; when the 
sound is excited within the ear; susurrus; syrigmus, 
syringmos. See Tinnitus aurium. 

PARADISAI'CA ARBOR. See Thuy\. 

PARADI'SA GRANA. Grains of Paradise. Jmo- 
mum grana jiaradisi Lin. Sp. Pl. 2, have been supposed 
to be the seeds of the larger cardamoms, and called 
malegueta^maniguetta^ and cardamum/iifieratum. They 
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are brought from the East Indies, are angular, of a red- 
dish brown colour without, and white within; smaller 
tharf pepper ; in appearance resembling cardamom 
seeds. They grow in pods, in shape and size like 
unripe figs, divided internally into three cells, in each 
of which are two rows of seeds. They join the flavour 
of cardamoms to the pungency of pepper; but the 
latter pungency resides in their resin; the distilled oil 
possessing only their smell. These seeds are some- 
times used instead of pepper, but more often employed 
to adulterate it. Their medicinal virtues are the same 
as those of the semina cardamomi, though they are ra- 
ther more pungent. See Neumann's Chemistry ; 
Lewis's and Cullen's Materia Medica. 

PARAGLO'SSA, (from 7rxp», and y?iCo<rcrct, the 
tonifue). A PROLAPSUS of the tongue. A swelled 

TONGUE. 

PARAGU'A. See Cassi'ne. 

PARx\LA'MPSIS,(from 7rci.p»>^xft.7riu, to shine a little). 
See Albugo oculorum. 

PARALLE'LA, (from Trctpx. aXXiiXm). A scurf or 
leprosy, affecting only the palms of the hands, and run- 
ning in parallel lines, sometimes occurring in the ve- 
nereal disease. 

PARALO'PIIIA, (from ts-u^o,, and x<i(picc^ the Jirst 
■vertebra of the bac/c,) the lower and lateral part of the 
neck. Keill. 

PARA'LYSIS,(from ■jra.p^Xvu^to dissolve ox weaken). 
A I'ALSY ; catalysis, atlonitus morbus, and stufior; 
though the last appellations are sometimes confined to 
the palsy, which follows apoplexy. Dr. Cullen places 
this disease in the class neuroses, and order comata, de- 
fining it a loss or diminution of the power of voluntary 
motion, but only affecting certain muscles or parts of 
the body, often accompanied with drowsiness. He dis- 
tinguishes four species. 1. Partialis, palsy of some 
particular muscles; 2: hetnifilegica, of one side of the 
body; 3. parafilegica, of the upper or lower half of 
the body ; 4. venenata, when from sedative poisons, ex- 
ternal or internal. 

The apoplexy, hemiplegy, and palsy, diseases nearly 
similar, may be considered in one view. In the be- 
ginning, the palsy, connected with sanguineous apo- 
plexy, is acute ; but it soon becomes chronical, like 
other palsies. 

The most violent form of palsy is that which suc- 
ceeds apoplexy, and it is usually the Hemiplegia, q. v. 
That which equals it in obstinacy and degree is the pa- 
rajilegia, where the lower extremities are affected ; 
and the rare occurrence of the palsy of the right hand 
and left foot, which Sauvages would call hemiplegia 
transversa, is scarcely less difficult of cure. The 
partial palsies are of inferior importance; but we must 
notice each in the order mentioned. 

Hemiplegia might be considered as a consequence 
of apoplexy, but that it sometimes attacks without loss 
of sense, and sometimes comes on gradually, the head 
on one side losuig the acuteness of its sensation, then 
the hand, till the whole side is paralized. When pre- 
ceded by an apoplectic attack, the patient is for a time 
dull and heavy, with a sensation of cold, trembling, and 
debility. The principal attack is, however, usually 
sudden, and with all the symptoms of apoplexy, as ster- 
tor, insensibility, a slow pulse, and slow impeded respira- 
tion. 'Even during the insensibility the mouth is drawn 



on one side, a certain proof of the nature of the disease ; 
and when recollection returns, one side is usually either 
insensible, without motion, or both. In general, the 
whole of the side is affected in unequal degrees; but 
sometimes the head only suffers, in a few instances the 
hand and leg, while the head remains free. When the 
apoplectic symptoms have receded, the power over the 
voluntary motions of one side is lost, the vital and ani- 
mal functions are weakened only. This circumstance 
has been already explained by the connection of- the 
nerves in ganglia and plexuses, where nerves are united, 
so that the functions are diminished only, instead of the 
organ losing its power in any given portion. The ac- 
tion of the tongue is impaired ; but it is also locally para- 
lytic, for it trembles, and, when put out, is turned to 
one side. The side affected is in general dry and cold, 
though sometimes bathed in cold colliquative sweats : 
the extremities swell, are often affected with cramps or 
convulsive motion, and the limbs lose their muscular 
fulness and colour; the flexoi-s are contracted, the 
nails white and livid; the mouth, wanting the power 
of the antagonizing muscles, is drawn down on one 
side. 

The mind is affected with the body. The memory 
is impaired, the recollection fails, the judgment is often 
considerably weakened. The paralytic patient cries 
and laughs without an adequate cause, is timid, irasci- 
ble, violent. The distortion and vacancy of counte- 
nance give the air of fatuity to his look and manner ; 
and the tongue hanging from the month, the saliva 
dropping from the chin, the articulation imperfect, 
contribute to render him an object highly distressing. 
It is the most dreadful lot of humanity. 

In this state, the paralytics often continue for many 
years a burthen to themselves, and objects of the high- 
est distress to their sympathizing friends. If, however, 
the patient be young, and previously in health, (but it 
is not a disease, in general, of the young,) they gradually 
recover some portion of strength, and some action of 
their limbs. The articulation of their words is again, 
in appearance, learnt, and very gradually acquired; the 
limbs are moved by the concurrence of other muscles 
with those affected, though each recovers some share of 
its power. The amendment comes on with a creeping 
sensation, and often with violent pain, occasioned by 
the distention of contracted vessels. A glowing heat, 
increased power of motion, and a greater degree of sen- 
sibility, are slowly and gradually conspicuous. The 
patient sometimes completely recovers; but we must 
add, that this rather happens from the powers of nature 
than from those of medicine. 

We saw, in our examination of the nerves, that there 
were no exclusive branches destined for sensation, ex- 
cept when depending on organisation, as in the eye and 
ear. It is difficult therefore to explain, why sometimes 
the motion, sometimes the sensation only, is affected. 
It has been supposed that a greater degree of active 
power in the nerves is required for the former than the 
latter office; and it seems that sensation is most com- 
monly destroyed in the lighter forms of the disease. 
The two defects are, however, so often in different de- 
grees, without any striking connection between either 
and the violence of the palsy, that we offer this solution 
with doubt and hesitation. On dissection, we find some- 
times an effusion of watery fluids, or extravasation of the 
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blood, sometimes exostoses at the base of the skull; m 
a few instances, local abscesses and tumours. In local 
palsies, the nerve leading to the part appears sometimes 
shrivelled; but in no instance has any organic change 
of the brain, in an extensive degree, been found. When 
the brain is unusually dry, shrivelled, Sec. the disease 
has been rather mania than palsy. Often dissection 
discovers no alteration in any part of the encephalon. 
In more partial palsies, the spinal marrow is chiefly 
affected, but this happens in new born children, from 
the spinal marrow being deficient in this part. In 
adults, it is sometimes owing to a shock, but more often 
to distortion or partial dislocation. 

The more immediate cause of hemiplegia seems to 
be, therefore, some partial compression on the origin of 
the nerves, or some change in the state of the nervous 
power. The latter we infer from the absence of any 
cause of compression, and the nature of the remote 
cause, which is incapable of producing any organic 
affection, as deleterious gases or sedative poisons. 

The remote causes are such as favour determination 
to the head, either constantly, or in particular circum- 
stances only. The constant causes of this kind are 
those which depend on form and constitution, as short 
necks, or large heads; and, as the effusion is most com- 
monly venous, lax fibres, with large veins. As forms and 
imperfections are inherited by children, so far hemi- 
plegia is hereditary. The causes which determine to 
the head, accidentally, or in particular circumstances, 
are convulsive and epileptic paroxysms, violent passions, 
the repulsion of cutaneous eruptions, the suppression 
of the usual discharges, great heat, close or confined 
rooms, and improper use of warm bathing. 

The causes which leave no traces, and which we sup- 
pose to have produced some change in the nervous 
fluid, are sedative poisons, particularly of lead ; cold, 
with nioisture, long continued grief, deleterious gases, 
syphilis, scurvy, and excess of venery. 

The pi'ognostics are generally doubtful. A spasmo- 
dic apoplexy and sanguineous hemiplegy may be re- 
moved, but they are apt to return and end in a fatal 
haemorrhage of the brain. In cold weather, palsies are 
not soon relieved; and it has been said that relief may 
be less expected, if the muscles of the head and face 
are affected, if the disease be in the arms rather than 
in the legs. The other species of palsy, and a serous 
hemiplegy, - do not suddenly prove mortal ; but the 
cure is more difficult the more the senses are injured, 
and such diseases frequently continue during life. The 
palsies of infants are sometimes relieved about the years 
of puberty, but adults rarely recover completely. A 
palsy in the belly and lower limbs is generally mortal, and 
often accompanied with a gangrene. If convulsions oc- 
cur in the parts opposite to those fhat are paralytic, the 
danger is greater. When a palsy follows an apoplexy, or 
comes on in old age, it is scarcely in any instance cured. 
Palsy, from pressure on the medulla spinalis, is often 
relieved by art, but slowly yields to the powers of na- 
ture. If the part aff'ected is painful, yet capable of 
sensation, not cold, nor extenuated, there are some 
hopes of a recovery, which is still more to be expected 
if there is a sensation of formication and a pricking pain 
in it. 

The indications are, 1 . To renuDve the causes, which 
interrupt the influx of the fluid into the nerves. 2. To 



excite increased action in the parts affected, and the 
whole nervous system. 

Eff'usion of the brain, the most frequent cause, is, we 
have said, very frequently venous; but if the disease oc- 
curs in a young person, after violent exercise, in conse- 
quence of a blow or fracture, arterial eff'usion is probably 
the cause, and in this case only is bleeding in any consider- 
able degree admissible. The remote causes, when they 
can be traced, will point out the probability of serous 
effusion, and the appropriate remedies can be soon as- 
certained. Bleeding in this case is improper, though 
countenanced by Dr. Cullen, from an opinion that the 
Ved veins absorb in the brain, since lymphatics have not 
been discovered in it. The existence of the common 
absorbents is now, however, admitted, though it has 
not been demonstrated; and the general state of relaxa- 
tion in constitutions of this kind render indiscriminate 
bleeding, formerly so common, highly improper. There 
are, indeed, very few instances, and these we have men- 
tioned, where this remedy is proper. 

Of emetics we have already spoken, and the contro- 
versy to which they have given an origin ; nor can we 
add to what we have already said on that subject. See 
Emetics. ' 

Cathartics are remedies of considerable importance 
in this point of view, and their nature must be varied 
according to the diff"erence of the disease. The younger 
and more robust require those of the cooling kind, as 
the salts; but a mixture of those which are more active 
is often necessary, as large quantities cannot often be 
swallowed. In the more lax and debilitated habits, 
rhubarb, aloes and their tinctures, quickened with the 
tinctures of senna and of jalap, are useful. The degree 
of the discharge by stool must be regulated by the 
strength of the patient, and if that is so much exhausted 
as to excite apprehension from its excess, clysters must 
be trusted: in the torpid state of the patient they must 
not be inert. When nothing can be swallowed, clys- 
ters are the only resource, and decoctions of the colo- 
cynth, with a large proportion of salt and oil, are most 
useful : the aloes is also not an useless ingredient. To- 
bacco clysters are eff'ectual ones; but the languor they 
induce, and the faintness which often follows their ac- 
tion, render them improper in this disease. 

Blisters we consider among the evacuants, since we 
have found little advantage from their stimulus. They 
should be applied very near the head ; and when the 
discharge is lessened, others should be applied either to 
the vertex, or behind each ear. Setons, Sec. are appli- 
cable to the chronic form of the disease, which we shall 
afterwards notice. 

Diuretics and sialogogues are also evacuants, which 
have been sometimes used. Of the former, the can- 
tharides were for a time highly esteemed ; but their 
diuretic power is inconsiderable. Mercury, the chief 
sialogogue, is inadmissible, from the debility which any 
considerable dose of it induces, and it has, indeed, sel- 
dom been employed as a remedy for this disease. 

Dia/ihoretics, of the warm stimulating kind, are highly 
useful in those hemiplegias which arise from eff'usion. 
The foundation of their utility we have already seen, 
vide in verbo; but this subject we shall return to under 
the second indication. 

The next indication is sufficiently obvious ; but it 
must not be followed until the venous congestion or 
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extravasation, if either appear to exist, are relieved. 
The imprudent use of stimuli, at a very early period, 
often produces a fatal apoplexy. 

As fever has been sometimes found to relieve palsies, 
and as some heat and increased action will occasionally 
come on, after an attack of this disease, we are directed, 
by some old authors, to excite fever. This need not 
lead us to any very nice disquisitions respecting the 
connection between the disease and the remedy ; for by 
exciting fever, was only meant the effects of stimulants 
in increasing the rapidity of the pulse and the heat; 
and when fever was supposed to cure palsy, the relief 
was owing to the stimuli usually employed. There is 
Hn imposing simplicity in the direction to relieve the 
congestion, previous to the use of stimuli, Avhich will 
iiiislead the young practitioner; for, such is the tender 
structure of all the nervous organs, that compression, 
continued for even a short time, will so far injure their 
organization as to snake every future attempt more 
hopeless. We have, tlierefore, found it more conveni- 
ent to follow the intentions of ancient authors, and not 
delay, for any long period, the stimulating plan. What 
that period should be, must be left to the discretion of 
the practitioner in the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. In general, the more torpid and exhausted the 
habit, the more violent the cause, the more urgent the 
symptoms, the less delay is admissible ; nor need we 
add, that, in cases of sedative poisons, any delay is 
improper. In general, when some stools have been 
procured, not mere evacuations from the rectum, but a 
free discharge through the whole canal, and a blister 
is found to have begun its action, the stimulating plan 
may commence ; and we ought to reflect, that by this 
means the torpid absorbents may be roused to action. 
The whole class of stimulantia have been occasionally 
employed ; but, in general, the aromatics and ammonia 
arc preferred, as more quickly active, more generally 
diffusible, with less suspicion of acting indirectly as sti- 
muli, than any other medicines. When activity is less 
necessary, the tetradynamiae, the siliquosje, and the al- 
liaceae, are employed ; and the mustard, the horse radish, 
the onion, with the whole tribe of their congeneres, are 
called to our assistance. They must be frequently 
changed, variously combined, and often alternated with, 
gentle laxatives, to prevent returns of accumulation on 
the brain. In this part of the conduct little skill is 
necessary; and the medicines may be varied as caprice 
or fancy may direct, provided no one is continued for a 
long period. 

Though these are the most powerful and active sti- 
muli, yet others have been occasionally employed. 
These are the essential oils and the balsams. The most 
active and useful of the former is the ethereal oil of 
turpentine, and of the latter the balsam of Peru, though 
this is less useful, as in the larger doses which the dis- 
ease requires, it is highly offensive to the palate. The 
oil of cinnamon and the balm of Gilead, often used, are 
less effectual. The arum, the serpentaria, and the guaia- 
cum are stimulants of a less active kind, and less diffusi- 
ble, and the latter has perhaps gained a great share of its 
reputation from the volatile spirit with which it is 
usually combined in the officinal preparation employed. 

External stimulating afifilications zve highly useful 
with the internal stimuli. Of thesQ the most commonly 
useful, or from abuse injurious, is the warm bath, 



particularly that at Bath. It is easy to understand, 
why it is so often injurious in hemiplegia depending 
on congestion ; and useful where congestion, together 
with the tendency to it, is wholly removed; or where 
the disease arose from sedative poisons. Common 
warm water, of a moderate temperature, from 92°, for 
instance, to 96°, is much less dangerous. It has been 
usual to combine such baths with aromatics, but little 
advantage is gained by the union, and the heat is more 
generally efficacious. The cold bath is often more 
safe, since the repulsion of the fluids from the skin is 
transitory only, and it excites increased action by giving 
additional tone ; but the other tonics are less generally 
employed. The tepid salt water baths and sea bathing 
are very useful remedies. The bitters are of an equivo- 
cal nature, and do not seem very essentially useful ; and 
the metallic tonics have not perhaps been sufficiently 
tried. Even the steel, except in chalybeate waters, is 
seldom given; but these are so frequently useful, that 
they have tempted us to try this and some others of the 
same class, though we have not done so sufficiently to 
induce us to offer any remarks on their efficacy. If 
arsenic is so active a tonic in the paralytic state of 
chronic rheumatism as Dr. Bardslcy has represented it, 
we may expect some efficacy from it in paralysis. 

External applications are, however, more particularly 
useful in partial palsies; -and in these the Bath waters 
may, without hesitation, be freely employed. In the 
palsy from the endemial colic of Devonshire, from lead, 
or any other cause, it often relieves ; and the mustard, 
the ammonia, with many other stimulants, are often 
useful. The acknowledged utility of mustard has been 
seized on, to render it a vehicle of quackery ; but, in 
reality, the supposed essence of mustard is a superior 
application, viz. the ethereal oil of turpentine, combined 
with spirit of wine, some camphor, and apparently opium. 
Cold and warm pumping is also very serviceable in par- 
tial palsies, as well as in particular states of the more 
general disease, where the congestion is removed, and 
some organ is peculiarly weak. 

Electricity was, for a time, highly fashionable ; but it 
has lost its credit, except when in cases of partial palsy 
sparks are drawn from the part. It is undoubtedly a 
stimulus, but a sUght and transitory one. All Europe 
was informed of its success in curing the locksmith of 
Geneva ; but very few heard that he soon relapsed, and 
died in his former palsied state. Success is usually bla- 
zoned, while failures are concealed. 

Galvanism has lately been employed, it is said, with 
great success; but we have often mentioned our dis- 
trust of the boasted powers of a new remedy. There 
is, however, a striking instance in the Annals of Medi- 
cine, or its successor, the Edinburgh Medical Journal, 
of its success in a considerable disease of a nerve of the 
leg, inducing epilepsy. 

After some time, when little advantage is apparently 
gained by medicine, the prudent physician will discon- 
tinue, to resume it again after some weeks or months. 
Ihe artful one will, however, persevere to gain the 
laurels which are due to the activity of nature's powers. 
'Tis a dishonest warfare ! In these cases, however, na- 
ture generally when unassisted, exerts all her energy, 
and either by the increased activity of the smaller 
branches, perhaps by the accumulated excitability of the 
whole nervous system, some degree of stivngth and 
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iriotion is regained. This constitutes what wc have styled 
the chronic form of the disease; and though we liave 
declared medicine useless, yd some Slight general re- 
gulations wili be advantageous. 

The diet should be solia, gently restorative, and sti- 
mulant; sleep moderate, on a hard mattress, in a large, 
cool room, situated on a gravelly soil, but not exposed 
to cold winds. In the sun^mer the neighbourhood of the 
sea is highly salutary. The bowels should be kept open 
by gentle laxatives, generally aloetics, or rhubarb ; and 
in torpid habits these should be given in the form of 
tinctures. Such exercises as can be admitted should be 
taken daily, and walking so far as the strength will per- 
mit, or gestation in a carriage, not too easy, will at 
other times be advantageous. To avoid congestion, 
which, if the original source of the disease, will be liable 
to recur, it is necessary, in addition to the laxatives, to 
open some drain near the head by a perpetual blister, 
or by a seton ; and friction, particularly on the affected 
side, should be used morning and evening. When the 
tongue is particularly affected, an infusion of mustard 
and horse-radish should be often held in the mouth, or 
a bit of ginger frequently chewed. The mind should 
be soothed by cheerful company, and every varied 
amusement ; by prospects held out of recovery, by 
"changes of place and objects, with every other affec- 
tionate service. 

Parafilegia sometimes arises, v/e have said, from dis- 
tortion, sometimes from a violent shock, or, occasionally, 
from long continued cold. Distortion has its appro- 
priate remedies, and the limbs gradually recover 
strength and motion ; but we must add, that, independ- 
ent of any remedy, this disease is more often progres- 
sive in amendment than any other form of palsy. In 
the disease from the other causes, blisters to the sacrum, 
and the wai'mest stimulants, externally and internally, 
are necessary. We need not apprehend danger from 
congestion; so that the bath waters, sea bathing, warm 
and cold pumping, may be freely employed. Great in- 
conveniences arise, sometimes from an inability to re- 
tain the water, or the stools. Each is often relieved by 
blisters to the sacrum, and the farmer by the cautious 
internal use of cantharides. Astringent injections, and 
bathing the parts around with cold water, will be fre- 
quently serviceable in the latter case. 

The /leini/ileffia transversa o( Sauvages has not been 
described by any late author, and Sauvages seems often 
more eager to accumulate the number than the value of 
his authorities. It was seemingly an accidental occur- 
rence, and probably a combination of two partial palsies. 
The only author cited is professor Fabricius of Helm- 
stadt, who describes it as arising from a dysentery, pre- 
maturely suppressed by opiates and astringents. 

We have not, in our enumeration of the remedies, 
mentioned the mosch, camphor, or castor. These, 
however, with opium, are sometimes useful, when 
convulsions, which are not unusual on the affected side, 
come on. Camphor is sometimes given as a stimulant; 
but this property rests, as we have said, on a very un- 
certain foundation. We have sometimes thought that, 
joined with ammonia, it is more certainly carried to the 
skin, acting as a diaphoretic. 

Some varieties of paralysis are too curious to be 
wholly omitted. One of these is mentioned by De 
liaen, arising from vomica in the lungs, which com- 



presses either the thoracic ganglion, or the brachial 
nerves above The intermitting palsy is described bv 
Torti, and seemed to depend rather on accumulation 
and compression on one part of the brain than effusion, 
since ii ivasat once relieved by the recession of the dis- 
ease, and was cured by the remedies of intermittents. 
Its form was that of hemiplegia. 

The arthriiic /ie?ni/ilegia merits particular notice. It 
is mentioned by Musgrave, but particularly described in 
the Upsal Transactions. The peculiarity of the disease 
consists in its being relieved by cooling medicines, and" 
aggravated by stimuli of every kind. The sy/ihilitic palsy 
appears in many different forms; but it is chiefly owing 
to exostoses in the inner table of the skull, and is 
scarcely ever removed ; for though the disease be cured, 
its effects remain. 

See iEiius, Celsus, Coelius Aurelianus, Aretaeus, 
Trallian, Hoffmann, London Medical Observations and 
Inquiries, vol. iii. p. 160, &c. p, 257, &c. ; Cullen's 
First Lines, vol. iii. edit. 4; Edinburgh Medical Com- 
mentaries, vol. iii. p. 9. 

Para'lysis, (from their use in palsies). Primula 
veris Lin. Sp. PI. 204. cc. Verbasculum /iratense odora- 
tmn; primula veris odorata^Jlore luteo simplici ; primula 
veris major^ piagles, common cowslips. This plant 
is valued for its flowers, which have an agreeable smell, 
are used to give flavour to a wine, and are gently 
anodyne, and antispasmodic. 

Primula veris minor. P. veris y Lin. The prim- 
rose, grows in hedges and woods ; its flowers are 
weaker than those of the cowslip ; the leaves and 
roots resemble asarum, and are powerful errhines and 
emetics. 

Primula veris /3 Lin. herbapetri; primula inodora lu- 
tea ; verbasculum pratense. Oxlips, or great cow- 
slips. The flowers are slightly diuretic. 

PARAME'SOS,(from ^«f«, near, and /tt£ir«5, middle). 
See Digitus. 

PARANOI'^, from Trxpu, dim. and v<s£«, to under- 
stand). See Delirium. 

PARAPPIIMO'SIS,PERIPHYMO'SIS,(from^*/i«, 
and ipii^oa, to tie, as with a string). An inflammation 
of the prepuce, when it cannot be drawn over the glans. 
See Lues venerea; Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 534; 
White's Surgery, p. 345. 

PARAPHO'NIA, (from ?rfl£/)«6, and ip&>v>j, the voice). 
Cacophonia. Depraved voice, including in general 
dumbness and difiicuUy of speech. ' Dr. Cullen, confin- 
ing it to the depraved voice, distinguishes the following 
species : \. Puberum, that change of voice remarkable 
in boys about fourteen years of age. 2. Rauca, the 
hoarse and rough voice, from the dryness of the fauces. 
(See Raucedo.) 3. Resona7is,rhe7iaphonia, when Xht 
voice seems to come whistling through the nostrils. 4. 
P£(/a?/na!,from a defect of the lip, the palate, or uvula (see 
AsAPHiA, or AsAPHODES.) 5. Clangens, leptophonia, 
oxyphonia, when the sound is shrill or squalling. (See 
Clangor). 6. Comatosa, a voice resembling stertor. 

PARAPHRENE'SIS, (from vrccpx, and (ppry, the 
mind). See Delirium. 

PARAPHRENI'TIS, (because commonly attended 
with delirium). Diaphragmitis. "An inflammation 
OF THE diaphragm. In this disease the pain is very 
violent and deep seated in the lower part of the breast, 
under the short ribs, or striking between them ahd the 
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back; the fever very acute, and the delirium constant. 
The belly is drawn^up, and kept as much at rest as por.- 
sible; the respiration excessively quick, erect, small, 
suffocating, difficult, performed principally by the mus- 
cles of the breast ; the patient frequently affected with 
sickness and hiccough, often with involuntary laughter, 
convulsions, and madness. The pulse is very frequent 
and small, often irregular; great anxiety; and symp- 
toms of irritation come on, with a rapid, fatal termina- 
tion. In general, the progress, termination, and man- 
ner of treatment, are nearly as in pleurisy. The pain is 
greatly augmented during inspiration, coughing, sneez- 
ing, repletion of the stomach, nausea, vomiting, or in 
discharging the faeces and urine. The termination is 
often in suppuration; the risus sardonicus, convulsions, 
and madness, arc supposed to be distinguishing symp- 
toms of the disease. Sagar observes, that it is an in- 
flammation, attended with an obscure pain at the spu- 
rious ribs, oppression of the breast, often bloody spu- 
tum, difficult breathing, anxiety, the sensation of tight- 
ness, like the stricture of a cord, at the precordia ; a 
retraction, almost involuntary, of the angles of the 
mouth ; delirium, and sometimes a lethargy. The 
pulse is unequal, intermitting, irregular, and hard ; the 
hypochondria drawn inwards ; respiration without the 
motion of the diaphragm ; the urine sometimes pale, at 
others, high coloured, with a sensation of burning at 
the precordia. See Pleuritis ; Boerhaave's Aphor- 
isms ; Fordyce's Elements, part ii. 

PAHAPHRO'SYNE, {alienation of mind, from vci- 
foi,<Pi>i))iiw,^ is a transitory insanity without fever. See 
Mania. 

PARAPHYMO'SIS, {tx^x, and <pty.oc:, obligo). See 
Phymosis. 

PARAPLE'GIA, PARAPLY'XIA, (from x«f«, 
trans, and TFXr.s-G-a, to strike'). A palsy of all the parts be- 
low the neck ; but Hippocrates means by this term a 
palsy in any particular part, from apoplexy or epilepsy. 
Dr. Cullen confines it to that species of palsy which 
affects the lower extremities only. See ParaLysis. 

PARAPOPLE'XIA. See Apoplexia. 

PARARY'THMUS, (from ttx^cc, and fvvSi^oi, num- 
ber). See Arythmus. 

PARATHRE'MA, (from ttx^x, and xpepov, a joint). 
(See LuxATio.) A tumour also from protrusion. See 
Hernia. 

PARASITICA'LES PLA'NT^, (from Txpx^iTOi, a 
hanger-on,) are produced from the trunk or branches 
of other plants, and do not draw their nourishment from 
the ground; as misleto, ivy, Sec. 

PARA'SPHAGIS, (from "Trxpx, and e-<?«vjj, the 
throat). The part of the neck contiguous to the cla- 
vicles. 

PARA'STATA, (from ^rx^ la-rr,/^! , to stand near,) 
any thing situated near another. 

PARA'STATjE. _Assistentes, ostites glandulosi; 
the EPIDIDYMIS. Herophilus and Galen distinguish 
this part of the testicle by the name oi varicosa fiara- 
«/a;a, while they style the T^vo%i&\.e gUi7idulosa fiarastata. 
See Epididymis, and Tubje Fallopian^. 

PARASl RE'MMA, (from vxpxa-T^c(pw, to distort). 
A convulsive distortion of the mouth or any part of the 
face. 

PARATHE'NAR MA'JOR,(from ^xfx, near, and 
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^ivxp, the sole of the foot). This muscle in each foot is 
fixed backward by a fleshy bod]^ to the outer part of 
the lower side of the os calcis, from the small posterior 
external tuberosity, all the way to the anterior tubero- 
sity, where it joins the metatarsus, and at the basis of 
the fifth metatarsal bone separates from it again, form- 
ing a tendon, inserted in the outside of the first phalanx 
of the little toe, near its basis, and near the insertion of 
the parathenar minor. It separates the little toe from 
the rest. 

Parathe'nar mi'xor. a muscle in each foot, fixed 
along the posterior half of the outer and lower side of 
the fifth bone of the metatarsus; terminating under the 
head of the bone, in a tendon, inserted in the lower part 
of the basis of the first phalanx of the little toe. These 
muscles are sometimes called transversales pedis. 

PARAU'. See Bezoar orientales. 

PAREGO'RICA, (from Tcx^iiyopsM, to mitigate). An 
epithet for medicines which relieve pain. See Ano- 

DYNA. 

PAREGO'RICUM ELI'XIR; tinctura o/iii cam/iho^ 
rata. Take of hard purified opium, flowers of benja- 
min, of each one drachm; camphoi^ two scruples ; es- 
sential oil of aniseseeds, one drachm, by weight; proof 
spirit of wine, two pints: digest for three days. Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. It is useful in allaying the tickling sen- 
sation from cough, without diminishing expectoration 
or producing dyspnoea. It is given to children in the 
chincough, from five drops to twenty; to adults from 
twenty to a hundred and twenty. 

PAREI'RA BRA'VA, (fiareyra, Span.,) a?ndutua, 
caa/ieda, convolvulus colubrinus, botou. Wild vine, 
cissam/ielos fiareira, x, Lin. Sp. PI. 1473 ; the root of an 
American climbing plant, brought from Brasil, gene- 
rally in crooked pieces of different sizes. The outside 
is brownish, and variously wrinkled ;^he internal sub- 
stance pale, dull, yellowish, and on a transverse sec- 
tion, a number of concentric circles, crossed with stride, 
running from the centre to the circumference, are con- 
spicuous. There is a white species, the bark of whose 
root is white, and the substance within like the root of 
liquorice. 

This medicine has been highly esteemed as an at- 
tenuant, expectorant, and diuretic, in suppressions of 
urine, in nephritic and calculous complaints, in ulcers 
of the kidneys and bladder, in humoral asthmas, in 
fluor albus, rheumatism, and jaiindice; but is neglect- 
ed in this country, since it has been found inefficacious. 
The dose of the powdered root is from ^j. to 3 ij ; 
in decoction 5 "j- to a pint, divided into three doses. 
It yields its virtue to water or to spirit. See Lewis's 
Materia Medica ; Neumann's Chemistry. 

PARE'NCEPHALIS, (from yrxpx, and eyy.i<^xXav, 
the brain). See Cerebellum. 

PARE'NCHYMA, (from Trupey^vu, to pour into). 
A term introduced by Erasistratus for the substance 
contained between the blood vessels of the viscera, ima- 
gined to be extivvasaced and concreted blooO. It some- 
times means any of the viscera through which the 
blood is supposed to be strained. 

PARENCHYMA' nCI, (from parenchyma. In- 
flammations OF THE substance OF THE VISCERA. 

PARE'SIS, (from Trxpii^f^i, to relax). A palsy of 
the bladder, when the urine is either suppressed or 
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discharged involuntarily. (Aretaeus.) In modern au- 
Ihurs an imperfect pai^lysis, synonymous with Ax.vis- 
THf:siA, q. V. 

PARETU'VIER. See Guaparaiba. 

PARIETA'RIA, (frorn pariete-t^ because it grows on 
walls). CoMMOX PELLITORY OF THE WALL ; fiavietaria 
officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. 1492, muralisy /icljcine, /lerdici- 
uniy because partridges feed on it; vilriaria and urceo' 
laris. This plant hath tender reddish stalks, rough, 
uncut, oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, and imper- 
fect rough flowers growing in clusters along the stalks, 
followed each by a small shining seed ; perennial ; 
flowering in May. The leaves have been used exter- 
nally as refrigerants ; and internally as diuretic and 
emollient, though now disused, notwithstanding it is 
retained in the British Pharmacopoeias. See Rail His- 
toria. 

Parieta'ria o'ssa, (from parietes; because they 
defend the brain like walls,) the bones of the sin- 
ciput. These bones form an irregular square, whose 
upper and fore sides are longer than those behind or 
below. The inferior side is a concave arch, receiving 
the convex part of the temporal bone. Together they 
form the sides and upper part of the head. 

The external surface of each parietal bone is convex, 
and about the middle is a transverse arched ridge where 
the temporal muscle is attached : at its concave side 
the temporal bone unites with and rises above it, to 
prevent apparently its starting from blows. Near the 
upper and ihe posterior part of each bone is a small 
hole, through which a vein passes to the longitudinal 
sinus, and sometimes a branch of the temporal artery. 
The situation of ihis hole should be attended to, lest, if 
a branch of the artery is cut, it retract into the bone, 
and occasion an incurable haemorrhage. Internally 
there are numerous furrows on the concave surfaces of 
these bones, and they are largest and deepest near the 
anterior angle of the lower edge. In these furrows 
there are sometimes passages into the diploe. On the 
inside of the upper edge there is a large sinuosity, 
where the upper part of the falx is fixed, and the supe- 
rior longitudinal sinus lodged. Near the angle formed 
by the lower and posterior angles of these bones are 
the depressions of the lateral sinuses. The pits made 
by the brain are also very conspicuous on the internal 
surface of this bone. 

The parietal bones join the os frontis by the coronal 
suture; at their long inferior angles the sphenoidal 
bone by part of the sphenoidal suture; at the lower 
edge the bones of the temple by the squamous suture; 
the OS occipitis by the lambdoidal suture ; and one an- 
other by the sagittal suture. 

In the new born child none of their sides are com- 
plete, and no hole exists in the ossified part near the 
sagittal suture. The unossified part of the head was 
supposed to be kept open for the evacuation of the su- 
perfluous moisture of the brain, then called theybww- 
tain (Bregma, q. v.) ; sometimes with the epithet 
/lulsatilis^ for the arterial pulsation is there felt ; and 
accoucheurs judge by this beating, and the fulness of 
the bregma, whether the child, on the head presenting, 
is alive. The bregma is usually ossified before the se- 
venth year ; and previous to that age, sometimes after 
it. applications have been made to that part, with a 



view to draw off noxious vapours from the brain. \Ve 
still apply blisters to the vertex, though perhaps with- 
out any decided advantage, as the brain is there co- 
vered by a thick ligament, scarcely more pervious than 

bone. , 

PARIETES. The soft inclosing membranes and 

muscles of any cavity. 

PARI'GUA. See Cassine. 

PARIS QUADRIFO'LIA. See Herba Paris. 

PARI'STHMIA, (from 5r«/»«, and <6-^,«*/ov, a part of 
the throat so called). See ToNSiLiE. 

PARISTHMIO'TOMUS, (from 7rxp,(rdK.ix, and 
Tjj;nv«, (0 cut). An instrument with which the tonsils 
were formerly scarified. 

PARMENTA'LE. See Levatores labii inferi- 

ORIS. r Ti r 

PARMESAN. A rich cheese made at Parma, trom 
the milk of cows fed on the banks of the Po. See Ca- 

SEUS and Aliment. 

PARNA'SSIA PALUSTRIS, Lin. Sp. PI. 391. He- 
Jiatica alba; gramen Parnassi; cistus humilis; fiyrola 
rotundifolia; grass of Parnassus, or white liver- 
wort. The leaves are roundish, and disposed in a 
circle ; it grows in flowery marshy places, and flowers 
in August. The whole plant is said to be cooling and 
diuretic; but it is not now used. See Raii Historia. 

PARONY'CHIA, (from 'xxfx^ and ovv^,-the nail). 
A whitloe, or felon, /lenaris, dog-ffa, fiandalitium, 
panaritium, passa digitum, onychia, an abscess at the 
end of the fingers. The symptoms and treatment 
greatly diff"er, according to its situation. If, at the root 
of the nail, an astringent spirituous application, often 
the camphorated spirit of wine, kept constantly applied, 
with a moderate pressure will cure it. Should sup- 
puration, however, come on, at its first appearance as a 
white speck at the base of the nail, the cuticle should 
be removed, and the spiritus Minderei, or any slight 
discutient, applied. The appearance of the white spot, 
however, must be caught at, since a few hours delay 
will render the attempt abortive. 

When it attacks the finger, but is seated only under 
the skin, it is troublesome in consequence of the thick- 
ness of the cuticle. It is, therefore, convenient to dis- 
perse it; and this may be done by immersing it fre- 
quently in warm water, or applying saturnine lotions. 
Should these fail, a knife may be at once pkssed through 
the prominent point, to relieve the inflammation by a 
topical bleeding, though the matter be not yet formed. 
When suppuration has taken place it may be opened 
early, or the cuticle pared down, so that the natural 
opening may be more quickly made. 

When the paronychia is seated under the sheath of 
the flexor tendons, it is known by a violent pain, af- 
fecting the internal condyle of the humerus; and it is 
a disease so excruciating as to excite violent fever, and 
often delirium, with convulsions. The pain is occa- 
sioned by the resistance of the compact tendinous 
sheath, which prevents its pointing outward, and the 
matter insinuates itself upward to the palm, where it is 
felt under the aponeurosis of the palmaris, and, passing 
under the annular ligament, sometimes reaches the fore 
arm. 

When the disease is, therefore, ascertained, as it may 
be by the pain in the condyle, the abscess should he 
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immediately opened, and the incision must extend so 
far as the matter has penetrated. If the tendom should 
be sloughy, that portion must be separated ; but, in ge- 
neral, a part of it must be taken away ; for when the dis- 
tention is taken off", the wound will close in consequence 
of the elasticity of the tendinous expansion. 

It is sometimes necessary to follow the matter be- 
yond the annular ligament into the fore arm ; for a 
cure can only depend on the freest opening. The best 
dressings are warm spirituous ones, and the oil of tur- 
pentine is well adapted to the complaint. 

In the last kind, the abscess is foiined within the pe- 
riosteum, and the pain, as well as fever, are consider- 
able, though not so great as in the preceding, and the 
characteristic symptom of a pain in the internal con- 
dyle of the humerus is wanting. The swelling and 
tension of the fingers are also less ; but the latter are 
often livid, and covered with dark coloured vesicles. 

In this case a bistoury must be introduced at the side 
of the finger, and plunged deep ii^to the bone, through 
the periosteum. A slight sanious discharge only, in 
general, follows ; but this gives relief, and the next day 
it is often more considerable, flowing copiously for 
some time. Should this not succeed, amputation of the 
finger should not be delayed. 

SeeLe Dran's Operations; Heister's Surgery; Kirk- 
land's Medical Surgery, vol. ii. p. 269 ; Bell's Surgery, 
vol. v. p. 431 ; Pearson's Principles of Surgery, vol. i. 
p. 82, Sec. ; White's Surgery, p. 18. 

Parony'chia, (from its supposed virtues in curing 
paronychia). Sedum^saxifraga^alsine; saxifraga tri- 
dactylites Lin. Sp. PI. 578, whitlow grass ; is said to 
be emollient, but is of too little efficacy to be trusted. 

PARO'PI^, (from jrat^ae, and u-^-, the eye). See 

OCULUS. 

PAROPTE'SIS, (from -zs-xpx^ and uTrrciUy to roast). 
Sweating from external heat. 

PARO'RASIS, (from Ti-ctfci^ and epccu^ to see). An 
iMnEciLiTY OF SIGHT. See Dysopia. 

PARORCHI'DIUM, (from -Trxpu, and •/);k'«> the tes- 
ticle). A detention of the testicles, in the abdomen 
or at the ring of the muscles, called crifisorrhis, or con- 
cealed testicles. Usually about the time of the child's 
birth they descend into the scrotum ; but the time of 
their descent is very uncertain in different persons, and 
in the same person both testicles will not always de- 
scend at the same time; sometimes they never pass 
into the scrotum. Mr. Pott observes, that he knows not 
of any particular inconvenience arising from the deten- 
tion of a testicle within the cavity of the belly ; but its 
lodging in the groin exposes it to be hurt by accidents. 
When hurt it may be mistaken for a diff'erent disease, 
and occasion very improper treatment. To which con- 
siderations he adds, that there is no kind of disease to 
which the testicle is liable in its natural situation, but 
what may also aff'ect it in any or all its unnatural ones. 
In the first cause related by Mr. Pott, a testicle being 
detained in the groin of a young healthy seaman, who 
hurt the part by hitting it against a piece of timber, the 
tumour, became extremely painful, and was mistaken 
for a bubonocele, from which it might have been more 
readily distinguished by the following circumstances, 
had not the extreme tenderness of the injured testicle 
prevented any examination by the touch ; and the very 
hard swelling'of the scrotum precluded any certainly 



of a testicle being there or not. Mr. Pott adds, thai 
the tumour in the groin did not, like the bubonocele, 
point obliquely from the ilium towards the pubcs, buf 
lay across the groin, and when the scrotum became soft 
no testicle could be felt; two striking circumstances to 
determine the nature of the case. In the earlier part 
of this young man's life, the detained testicle had been 
mistaken for a rupture, and a truss had been applied to 
it. In the second case the testicle was detained in the 
groin ; and the patient was also advised to wear a truss, 
which he could not bear from the pain it occasioned 
At last, when infected with a gonorrhoea, this detained 
testicle inflamed, forming a hernia humoralis, unfor- 
tunately mistaken for a bubo. The tumour, however, 
was moveable, and the scrotum on that side contained 
no testicle ; two circumstances of importance in the 
diagnosis. Each patient was cured by the reme- 
dies for inflammations of the testicles in their usual 
situation. 

PAROTIDiE'A, (from Trciparti, the fiarotid gland) 
See Cynanche parotid^ea. 

PARO'TIS, (from -zs-ctpu^ and »?, the ear). The 
parotid gland, ejiarina and e/iarsis; together styled 
dioscari. It is seated on each side in a cavity below 
and before the ear, between the maxillary process, the 
zygomatic process, and the angle of the lower jaw. Its 
duct passes over the buccinator to pierce the membrane- 
of the mouth, near the third dens molaris of the uppei 
jaw. It is a secreting salivary conglomerate gland, sup- 
plied with vessels from the temporal artery, v/ith an 
appendicle at the tendinous beginning of the masseter 
muscle. It is also an inflammation, or an abscess of 
the parotid gland, considered by Dr. CuUen as synony- 
mous with bubo. See Abscessus parotidis. 

PAROXY'SMUS, (from -sTxpo^vvu, to irritate). A 
paroxysm, chiefly applied to fever or spasm. Some- 
times this term is applied to a crisis, or that more acute 
exacerbation previous to the solution of the disease. 

PARTHENIA'STRUM, (from /larthenium, tansy). 
Bastard feverfew. Wili> wormwood. Partheni- 
um hysterojihorus and integrifolium Lin. Sp. PI. 1402, 
used as a vulnerary in Jamaica and South America, the 
country of each. 

PARTHE'NIUM, (from Tra^^sva?, a -virgin -, from its 

use in diseases of young women,) tanacetum, matrima- 

caria, and artemisia; achillcza atrata Lin. Sp. PI. 1267.' 

PARTURI'TIO, (from parturio., to be in labour). 

Labour ; the bringing forth of a child. 

Women are generally delivered about the end of the 
ninth month, or very early in the tenth: instances, 
however, have occurred of the birth of healthy child- 
ren, at diff"erent periods, from seven to eleven months 
after conception. 

Labours are either natural^ when the delivery, is ac- 
complished by the efforts of nature; laborious^ when 
protracted beyond the usual time, or requiring extraor- 
dinary assistance ; and preternatural, when any part be- 
sides the head presents, requiring also obstetrical aid. 
When the period of gestation, at which the foetus can 
enjoy independent life, is arrived, either the uterus ad- 
mitting of no farther distention, the active efforts of a 
stronger and perfect child, the irritation occasioned by 
the presenting part on the os tincae, excite this hollow 
muscle to contraction. Either of these causes, or all 
combined, may produce this effect; but difficulties and 
O ? 
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objections may be made to all. It is, however, suffi- 
cient for our purpose, that in the latter months, some 
clays before labour commences, the tumour sc*isibly 
falls down. This, however, sometimes occurs twice, in 
a few instances oftencr, before labour really comes on ; 
and in each, the swelling again rises, not from the 
fnctus changing its position, but from its increase of 
bulk, or from its assuming a straiter posture. When, 
however, labour is actually at hand, efforts are made by 
nature, usually called pains. These, in the beginning, 
are slight, and the intervals considerable : after some 
of these efforts the Oitcrus begins to contract, and a 
glary mucus, sometimes bloody, is discharged from the 
vagina. The pains then become more severe, return 
more quick, and continue longer. From the pain and 
agitation, the pulse is affected, the skin becomes 
hot, the face reddens, and the mucus is more copiously 
tinged with blood ; the os tincae opens ; its edges grow 
thin ; the membranes, with the waters, dilate and.widen 
the orifice. When the pain ceases each lime, the 
womb rises, but not so high as before; the tumour 
formed by the membranes disappears ; the os tincae is 
relaxed, and the diameter diminished ; the child falls, 
by its gravity, upon the lower part of the womb ; and 
the part of the body which presents, may be easily dis- 
tinguished through the relaxed membranes. 

Towards the end of labour the succession of pains is 
rapid, and the efforts violent : at first the pains usually 
begin in the small of the back, and terminate about the 
pudenda ; but at this period they are perceived in the 
umbilical region, pressing with a sense of weight to- 
^vards the fundament. The tumour formed by the 
waters distending the membranes below the mouth of 
the womb dilates the parts, until at length it bursts, 
and the waters are discharged.- If the child's head 
presents fairly, it stops the discharge of the remaining 
waters : and the same effort which bursts the mem- 
branes often expels the infant; though at other times 
the interval is long before the delivery of the child. 
The head of the child having passed the os internum, 
enters the vagina, which becomes wider in proportion 
as it shortens ; the perinaeum is stretched by the child's 
head, and the fraenulum sometimes torn in the passage ; 
the nymphse are obliterated ; and the labia pudendi con- 
founded in the general distention. At length the head 
forces the os externum, and the body readily follows, 
■with the rest of the waters, mixed with blood. At this 
last period the woman trembles and is convulsed, but is 
soon relieved by the expulsion of the child. A calm 
succeeds, until returning efforts are exerted for the ex- 
clusion of the placenta, &c. called sccundines. Partu- 
rition, therefore, demands the concurrence of several 
agents. The cause and determination of labour is in 
the womb itself, which contracts, and forces its contents 
by the vagina, where there is the least resistance ; for if 
from any cause that resistance is insurmountable, the 
uterus itself is lacerated. The womb is muscular and 
reticulated ; some of its fibres run uniformly parallel 
upon the inner surface, from the fundus to the 
neck : others diagonally or horizontally, and so closely 
interwoven towards the fundus, as to have been mis- 
taken for a muscle destined for the separation of the 
placenta. The uterus, in short, is capable of dilatation 
and contraction, acting like other hollow muscles, as- 
sisted by the diaphragm and the abdominal muscles. 



Tlie irritation which the womb suffers at the end of 
pregnancy is supposed to be the chief cause which de- 
termint-s its action; for before conception its cavity is 
triangular and flatti'sh ; the angles very pointed ; and the 
uterus consequently more thick in the middle, and at 
the fundus ; apparently consisting of fibres, coiled and 
doubled, as it were, in reserve, to expand with tiie gra- 
dual development of this organ. The expansion once 
begun, continues with the growth of the fa;tus until all 
the fibres are unfolded ; so that when farther stretched, 
pain, contraction, and labour, follow. The prelude to 
labour consists of gentle efforts of short duration, gra- 
dually and almost insensibly expanding the orifice ores 
tincae. When this is sufficiently dilated to admit the 
head, the pain remits, but is renewed when the head 
enters and extends the vagina. As the neck of the 
■womb varies in length and thickness ; as the develop- 
ment of its fibres may be retarded or accelerated by 
various circumstances ; and as the increase of the child 
may be faster or slower ; it will be obvious that the birth 
will be accelerated or protracted, at least within certain 
limits. However small the dilatation of the os inter- 
num, it will occasion a separation of the chorion from 
the uterus, rupture the communicating vessels, so that 
the fluid which circulated between them will escape, 
and become the source of a mucous discharge at the 
first period. If the membranes are strong, their pro- 
gressive separation continues until it arrives at the 
borders of the placenta, where the adhesion being 
greater, the bag generally bursts; though in rapid 
labours, the child and the membranes and the secundines 
have been discharged together. 

When the vertex first presents, as is the case in a na- 
tural labour, one ear is turned to the pubis, the other 
to the sacrum, so that the forehead must be towards one 
side of the pelvis, and the occiput to the other: thus 
the broadest part of the head is in the widest of the 
pelvis ; so that, when compressed and propelled, the 
vertex descends into the lower part of the ischia, where 
the pelvis is narrower at the sides. The forehead now 
turns round into the concavity of the sacrum, and the 
vertex towards the pubis, a position in which advantage 
is still taken of the width of the pelvis : it is then 
pushed forwards, turning as on a fulcrum, until the 
forehead rises gradually from under the perinaeum. 

With respect to preternatural presentations, see PniE- 

SENTATIO. 

Natural labours are, we have observed, when the 
head presents and is delivered by common pains, re- 
quiring no other assistance than what is needful in sav- 
ing the perinaeum from being lacerated. Laborious la- 
bours, called also lingering, non-natural, and difficult, 
are when the head presents ; but labour pains being in^ 
sufficient, some safe contrivance becomes necessary to 
bring it forward. These are of two kinds ; when de- 
livery is effected without destroying the child; or when 
the head of the child must be opened^ that its size may 
be lessened to adapt it to the passage. Preternatural la- 
bours are when the legs or breech are delivered first, 
the body and head last; or when different parts of the 
body present, except the head, or the head presents in 
such a situation that the child must be forced back, 
turned, and delivered by the feet. 

Some pains come on about the time of labour without 
assisting the progress of the child, and are called false 
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pains, occasioned by spasm, from the child pressing on 
some nerve, from costiveness, sometimes from plethora. 
Thy are known from the os lincae continuing shut during 
the pains. A clyster, followed by an opiate, will relieve 
them ; but true labour pains, after a little interval, are 
promoted by opium. False and true pains sometimes 
attend at the same time; but an opiate will relieve the 
former without impeding the latter. The prognostics 
are taken from the age, the state of health, and the 
temperament of the patient ; from the force, duration, 
and recurrence of the pains ; from their effect in dilat- 
ing the OS tincse ; from the rapidity with which the 
child follows the rupture of the membranes; from the 
bulk and posture of the child. 

Until the woman is likely to be soon delivered, she 
may be up, or in bed ; but at the time the most conve- 
nient posture is on her left side upon a bed, with the 
knees drawn up. If asthmatic, the head may be raised, 
or they may be delivered in a sitting posture. 

The assisting powers in a natural labour are particu- 
larly the diaphragm, and abdominal muscles. The feet 
should be placed against a fixed object, to assist the ab- 
dominal muscles ; and a strong inspiration made at the 
beginning of each pain, to fix the other extremities of 
the muscles. A deep inspiration, or an effort to strain, 
except what nature excites, should be avoided, especially 
as the pain goes off, since it retracts the foetus, and les- 
sens its force in distending the parts. 

When the child's head forces strongly against the pe- 
rina^um, which is the consequence of the external ori- 
fice not being in the axis of the pelvis, it should be sup- 
ported by a gentle pressure from the hand with a napkin, 
during a pain. The palm of the hand should be firmly, 
but not with too violent pressure, lest inflammation 
should be the consequence, fixed against the tumour, 
repressing the passage of the child backward, and en- 
deavouring to conduct the head to the aperture, when 
the vertex will pass from under the pubes and the fore- 
head, rise over the distended perincEum, which, with a 
little assistance, will slide over the face. 

This part of the process is now completed. The 
body is not immediately excluded; but after a few mo- 
ments respite, the whole is gradually concluded, for the 
body is born without difficulty; except that, of a large 
child, the shoulders pass with less ease. 

After the parts are cleaned and dried, the patient has 
a little respite till the placenta begins to separate. This 
process was some time since, under the direction of Dr. 
Hunter, entrusted wholly to nature; nor was art suf- 
fered to interfere, though a day or two elapsed before the 
separation took place. This was an error in many 
respects. The mind was kept in anxiety, for the 
patient was not completely a mother till restored to her 
former state ; nor, till the circulation in the uterus was 
free, was there any probability of the flow taking place 
to the breasts. Modern practitioners have, therefore, nei- 
ther hurried on the separation, nor delayed it many hours, 
should not nature complete the business. It is usually 
an operation of nature without assistance ; and after 
about ten minutes from delivery, pains begin ; the cord, 
if kept tense, is elongated, the abdominal tumor sub- 
sitles into a rounded ball, sinking gradually lower, and 
the pliu enta, with little filfficullv. is brought through 
the vagina. If the labour has been long and tedious, 
or the patient previously debilitated, the contraction of 



the uterus, which produces the separation, takes pL\cc 
slowly. We must then wait ; and if in five or six hours, 
gently pulling in the interval by the cord, it does not 
advance, the hand, guided by the funis, must be intro- 
duced into the uterus, and the edges of the placenta sepa- 
rated around. It then soon comes forw ard, for the centre 
is first naturally loose. The cake is distinguished from 
the clots which usually surround it, by its being in the 
centre of the funis, by its firmer consistence, and by 
its convex puckered feel. When flooding is violent, the 
separation must be quickly accomplished; and when 
the contraction of the uterus is irregular, reducing its 
form to that of an hour glass, the stricture must be 
steadily dilated; a work of no little difficulty. In gene- 
ral, the separation should be left to nature; but should 
haemorrhage and convulsions occur; should the separa- 
tion, notwithstanding every effort, be delayed for mora, 
than twelve hours ; the most steady but determined mode 
of separation should be adopted. Some authors indeed 
advise a longer delay, and even to wait the effects of a 
dose of opium; but this has never seemed, in our prac- 
tice, to facilitate the contraction of the uterus. We 
may just add, that after dry warm linen has been put 
on, all impurities removed, and a little well boiled gruel 
given, the woman should be left perfectly quiet, the 
child put by her side, and the room, with a moderate 
light, kept perfectly tranquil. 

Laborious labours form an object of far greater in- 
tricacy and difficulty. In the whole practice of medicine 
and surgery no subject requires greater firmness of con- 
duct, more profound reflection, nor more sound judg- 
ment. Delivery may be protracted by causes depend- 
ing on the mother, the child, or the secundines. 

In general, laborious labours are owing to increased 
resistance, or diminished or irregularly exerted powers. 
We find an increase of resistance from the rigidity of the 
parts, the frequent consequence of advanced life; scirr- 
hous or polypous tumours ; accumulated water and faeces 
in the bladder and intestines; a stone in the urethra ; a 
prolapsus of the vagina or rectum. To which some 
authors have added an obliquity of the uterus; but this 
cause has not occurred to the most experienced practi- 
tioners since the time of Deventer, who first suggested 
it ; an anchylosis of the os coccygis, and a peculiarly 
short funis, neither of which seem for any considerable 
period to protract delivery. To ascertain the cause will 
suggest the best means of relieving the patient; but, 
when the impediment cannot be at once removed, if the 
accoucheur has patience, takes a little blood from robust 
and plethoric women, gives an injection, followed by an 
opiate, he will find the most ample assistance from the 
pCwers of nature. 

The pow'ers of the mother are diminished by general 
or local weakness. General debility, however, while it 
lessens the power, often in a greater degree diminishes 
the resistance, and in the last stages of hectic, children 
are often born, almost without a pain. The local weak- 
ness is a torpor of the uterus, by which it fails to con- 
tract, or contracts irregularly and inefficiently. Torpor 
often arises from over distention, sometimes from a 
want of irritability in the womb; but the former con- 
tinues no longer than the time when the waters escape ; 
though this part of the process must not be hastened, 
as we shall find their early discharge one of the most 
copnmon causes of tedious delivery. 
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Other causes of delay, depending on the mother, are 
Hoodings, epileptic fits, spasms or colic. Floodingsarc 
always dangerous ; but, when they remit during pains, 
we may check the discharge by breaking the mem- 
branes. If they increase during pains, they probably 
proceed from the placenta being fixed to the os uteri ; 
and this situation is most alarming. As soon as it is 
ascertained, which may be done with the finger when 
the OS tincae is a little opened, and the spongy feel of 
the placenta presenting points out the cause, the hand 
must be passed with the most steady firmness, as quickly 
as is consistent with the patient's safety, to bring down 
the feet and deliver the child. It is seldom that the 
forceps and crotchet can be used in such cases. Spasms 
and colics are removed by opiates ; and for the manage- 
ment of epileptic fits, see Convulsio and Preg- 

ISTANCY. 

The conduct of the attendants, in time of labour, 
often renders it tedious. Any sudden intelligence of an 
interesting kind, whether pleasing or disagreeable, the 
appearance of danger, a look of uncertainty or peculiar 
anxiety, will at once stop the pains and the progress of 
the labour, often inducing worse complaints. Every 
thing in the room should be tranquil, easy, and cheer- 
ful ; the spirits should be supported by the most 
favourable prognostics, by holding out every promising 
symptom to view, and palliating or concealing whatever 
may be of a different complexion. The strength should 
also be supported ; and until the appearance of a forcing 
accompanies the pain, the idea of labour should be kept 
at a distance. The early pains, styled grinding, which 
are necessary for the dilatation of the parts, must be 
soothed by opiates; the bowels kept soluble by clysters, 
and the strength preserved by avoiding fatigue. The 
woman should be allowed to walk, sit still, lie down, as 
is most suitable to her own feelings. 

The bulk of the child is sometimes a cause of la- 
borious labours ; occasionally the firmer ossification of 
the head, its less favourable position in the pelvis, the 
breadth of the shoulders, or an enlargement of the whole 
body in consequence of mortification. If the pelvis is 
well formed, these causes occasion only^ a temporary 
delay, and nature will accomplish her purpose. 

The secundines are often a cause ; and a very fre- 
quent one is too great rigidity, or the contrary state of 
the membranes. In a well formed pelvis, and a strong 
healthy young woman, the child, covered with its mem- 
branes, is often at once excluded, when they are too 
firm ; and great inconveniences arise from the flooding 
in consequence of such a sudden discharge. When too 
lax, they are ruptured on the slightest touch ; and, un- 
less the uterus has been previously over distended, the 
pains cease, the os uteri contracts, the parts become 
i-igid, and labour is peculiarly tedious, often requiring 
the use of the vectis or the forceps. When it is neces- 
sary to break the membranes, the nail is the safest in- 
strument; but it is necessary to avoid mistaking the 
child's head, covered with mucus, for them. They 
are, in general, too tender, and the accoucheur should 
be cautious of breaking them prematurely, so that in 
touching he should avoid the moment of a pain, when 
they are often forced down. 

The funis umbilicalis, when too long, protracts labour, 
especially if twisted round the child's neck. It is sel- 
dom necessary, however, to divide it ; and when the 



head is born, it may be easily slipped over. When 
too short, it does not protract labour, but pulls the pla- 
centa early in the progress, occasioning a partial separa- 
tion, and the death of the child, unless it soon follows. 
To divide it during labour is dangerous ; and the ope- 
rator may, with propriety, hasten the birth. Such cases, 
however, occur rarely. If the funis protrudes before 
the child, it should be returned before the labour is so 
far advanced as to fill up the passage ; for, unless this be 
done, if the labour is slow, the child is lost. If this 
cannot be done, the forceps must be used to hasten 
delivery, for to turn the child in such circumstances, is 
to expose it and the mother to the greatest danger. 

Though we have represented the powers of nature as 
able to overcome the greater number of obstacles, yet 
some are in themselves irresistible, and the woman 
sometimes sinks. Both mother and child would there- 
fore be lost if additional assistance could not be pro- 
cured. Various means have been contrived for this 
purpose, viz. the fillet, the lever or vectis, and the for- 
ceps. The fillet is with difiiculty applied, except 
when the child's head is so low that the hand of the 
operator would supersede its use ; nor is it without 
danger to the child, if the force used be considerable. 
The lever, the supposed invention of Roonhuysen, was 
probably, as Dr. filand, in an excellent paper in the 
second volume of the Medical Communications, has 
shown, only a single blade of Chamberlen's forceps, 
and is, in his opinion, a very convenient instrument. A 
great advantage is, that it is perfectly safe, and may be 
easily concealed ; a circumstance of no little importance 
in situations where the mind is so easily agitated, and 
where agitation is attended with such dangerous con- 
sequences. Its inconvenience is said to be, that its ful- 
crum is the syn)physis of the pubes, and that there is 
danger from bruising the meatus urinarius, of producing 
inflammation and mortification. We suspect, however, 
and we are countenanced in this suspicion by some re- 
spectable authors, that these disadvantages result from its 
abuse. When the head of the child is confined at the 
upper brim of the pelvis, or rather when the head has 
partly passed through it, the great impediment is at the 
symphysis, and the great object to bring the occiput be- 
low it. In this case, the fulcrum of the lever is not at 
the symphysis, but at either ramus of the pubis, where 
there is room for its introduction. On the other hand, 
the fulcrum of the forceps, when the blades act singly, 
is at their junction; which would give this instrument a 
decided preference were there always room for the in- 
troduction of both blades, or were the idea of an instru- 
ment less formidable to the patient. Either, however, 
may be occasionally employed, and each is a valuable 
assistant in labours preternaturally delayed. 

A different instrument, though with the name of the 
lever, is recommended by some of the ablest practi- 
tioners ; but it is rather an extractor. It is the vectis 
or lever of Lowther (see Plate), and is used with- 
out any pressure, either on the rami of the pubes or the 
symphysis. It acts slowly and safely; but its chief ad- 
vantage, in cases of emergency, is its bringing the head 
within the reach of the forceps, an instrument which 
should not be trusted beyond the guidance of the 
fingers. This lever rests on the occiput, and, like 
Roonhuysen's, with the diff"erence of action men- 
tioned, brings the head down till the face is turned into 
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Uic hollow of the sacrum. Its situation must then be 
changed, and the instrument applied over the chin. 
The practitioner, in using either, should keep his left 
hand under the perineum, for the natural pains, when 
the head is freed from the edge of the pubes, often 
propel the child rapidly ; to which we must add, that 
the stimulus, from the introduction of the instrument, 
often increases them. 

The shape of the forceps is also seen in the plate : 
indeed words will not adequately describe them. They 
should not, we have said, be trusted beyond the reach 
of the fingers, and the short forceps should therefore 
be only used. These cannot be applied till the head of 
the child is nearly or completely within the brim of the 
pelvis. The blades are to be placed over the ears, and 
the convex side of the instrument must be towards the 
hollow of the sacrum. The handles must then be cau- 
tiously brought together, and the forceps locked, which, 
if ihe instrument is properly applied, is no difficult 
task ; but should it prove- so, the position of either blade 
is faulty, and it should be altered. When locked, the 
handles are confined by a fillet. In the employment of 
every instrument, it should only act during a pam; and, 
in the more considerable intervals, the fillet should be 
loosened, that the pressure on the child's head may not 
be too long continued. 

In considering the causes of laborious labours, we 
mentioned the deficiency of the propelling powers, or 
the increase of resistance. The unfavourable position 
of the child's head is a most frequent cauSe of this in- 
creased resistance, and it is one of the causes to which 
the lever is particularly adapted. 

The unfavourable position alluded to, is the pre- 
sentation of the fontanelle, instead of the vertex (more 
strictly speaking, the anterior portion of the fontanelle 
rather than the posterior), the face and the forehead. 
In the first case, the face is frequently turned under the 
symphysis of the pubes ; and, in the two latter, the 
chin is placed indifferently towards the pubes or sacrum, 
most commonly towards the pubes. It is not because 
the face or the forehead presents, that the case is styled 
laborious, for in strong, robust constitutions, these pre- 
sentations occasion little delay ; but because they afford 
increased resistance, which the woman's powers cannot 
overcome. 

When, therefore, such cases prove laborious, there is 
some doubt whether the lever or forceps is applicable. 
In general, when the head is advanced about one-third 
only, or one-half, through the pelvis, the lever is the 
most useful instrument, and it is introduced over the 
occiput, to draw down that part of the head which occa- 
sions it to occupy much less space than when the face 
presents. This operation is greatly assisted by raising 
the chin with the other hand. In some cases, the re- 
sistance is increased by a slight diminution of the space 
at the brim of the pelvis. The lever of Dr. Lowther 
may be often used in such situations. When convul- 
sions or haemorrhages require expedition, to save the 
life of the woman, the lever should not be trusted. In 
other cases of laborious labours it is in no respect supe- 
rior to the forceps, though, in many of the instances, 
equally useful. 

The cases in which the short forceps are applicable 
may be divided into those where the face is in the hol- 
low of the sacrum, to one side of the pelvis, or under 



the symphysis of the pubes. In the first case, one bladt 
of the forceps, guided by the finger, is to be carried for- 
ward over one ear, and the other in the same direction 
on the opposite side. The line of traction must then be 
first downwards and backwards to disengage the occiput, 
next upv/ards and forwards to disengage the chin from 
the breast. In the second case, the blade which is to 
pass under the symphysis of the pubes is to be first in- 
troduced ; and if the face be to the right hand, the right 
hand blade must pass under the symphysis. The other 
blade is introduced at the opposite side ; and the action of 
the instrument is not only directed downwards, but in 
part so as to turn the face to the hollow of the sacrum. 
In the third case, the blades are to be applied as in the 
first, but the line of traction should be upvv^ards and 
outwards, to bring down the occiput before the face. 

The safest instruments, however, should not be rashly 
employed ; and it requires no less of skill than of steadi- 
ness and resolution, to determine the proper period of 
our active exertions by their means. The accoucheur is 
attacked equally by the impatience of the sufferer, and 
the clamour of the female attendants. To suffer her to 
die undelivered would fix an indelible stigma on his 
character ; to employ instruments rashly and unneces- 
sarily would be equally discreditable ; and should the 
woman at last die, the disgrace would be equal. The 
accoucheur should, therefore, carefully weigh the state 
and constitution of the woman with the work which 
remains to be perfoinned. Should the pulse continue 
firm, should the patient be able to take nourishment, 
however slight and attenuated, should she have inter- 
vals of easy repose, he may still wait, whatever is the 
length of time. Yet he should cautiously attend also 
to one circumstance, whether nature endures only with- 
out exertion, or whether the intervals of repose are 
alternated with periods, however short, of pain. While 
such periods are observable, and the strength is in 
other respects preserved, he may safely wait; and he 
may be assured, that a comparatively rapid and easy 
recovery will amply repay his patience and anxiety. 
When, however, the periods of exertion are few and 
slight; when the pulse begins to flag, the features to 
sink; when nourishment is taken in with difliculty, 
and fainting comes on, we must hasten our exertions to 
preserve two lives. Should we not succeed with the 
lever or forceps, and it be at last probable that one must 
fall, may we not depart from the general rule, and at- 
tempt the delivery with the long forceps ? It is the less 
desperate step, but should only be taken with those 
well acquainted with the use of the former instrument. 
For the particular directions in the application of the 
forceps, see Embryulcia. 

Should we, however, fail, the last desperate step 
remains, to open the child's head, and thus to lessen the 
diameter of the cranium, and afterwards draw it down 
with the crotchet; an instrument resembling the for- 
ceps, but terminating in a hook, sharp at the point, and 
bent to an angle most convenient for holding (see plate 
of the Instruments of Midwifery) ; and we may here 
add, that the references to the old instruments in the 
article Embryulcia, q. v. should be expunged, as it 
was judged unnecessary to represent objects now no 
longer used. 

The crotchet must not be employed while there is 
any possibility of delivery by the powers of nature, the 
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lever, or the forceps. The cause of this impossibility 
is tlic smallness of the pelvis, or its distortion; for in 
no instance, in a well-formed pelvis, is the sizo of the 
head an inGurmountable obstacle. The dianiete.'s of 
the pelvis have been measured with geometricai preci- 
sion ; but in the living body we cannot be exact, nor 
can we determine it often within a quarter of an inch. 
In general, the great difficulty is at the brim ; and if its 
diameter is within two inches, the danger is considera- 
ble. The smallest space through which a child has 
passed is about an inch and three quarters. When the 
capacity of the pelvis is so small, after every obstacle 
from accumulated urine or faeces has been removed, 
when the lever and the long forceps have failed, em- 
bryotomy must be attempted. 

The perj^rator (see plate) must be first introduced, 
guided by the fingers to the child's head, and in its 
closed state must be pressed into it so far as the rests. 
The blades must then be gradually opened, so that the 
points shall be in the direction of the largest diameter 
of the pelvis, guarding them with the fingers of the left 
hand. That these shall be sufficiently disengaged, an 
assistant should support one ring of the handles. By 
opening and shutting the perforator, if necessary, in 
different directions, a large hole is made in the cra- 
nium, through which, by a crotchet or a small scoop, 
the brains may be extracted. The rough edges of the 
bones should be removed, or covered with the remain- 
ing pericranium. Experience has shown that the ex- 
traction of the child, now that the bulk of the head is 
lessened, may be delayed from twelve to twenty-four 
hours ; for the injurious pressure being removed, the 
patient recovers strength by a little sleep, and by taking 
noui'ishment, while the child, less rigid by supervening 
putrefaction, passes more easily. The crotchet, guarded 
by the fingers, must be introduced at the aperture for- 
merly made, and fixed to any portion of the side or 
basis of the skull which it meets. The force employed 
to extract the remains of the child must be steady and 
gentle ; if any pains occur, the efforts must be syn- 
chronous, and co-operate with them. If the instru- 
ment loses its hold, it should be carefully again fixed, 
guarded with the fingers, as before. 

When the superior part of the cranium is thus 
brought down, the instrument may be more securely 
fixed in the foramen magnum, or on the outside. In 
many cases, the force used must be considerable, and 
the natural turns imitated to accommodate the larger 
diameter of the head to the greater space in the pelvis. 
W^hen the shoulders or the sternum cannot pass, the 
arm has been taken off at the shoulder joint, or the 
contents of the chest evacuated by means of the 
crotchet. In general, however, where the head has 
passed, the shoulders do not form an insurmountable 
obstacle ; but where the cranium must be in part 
destroyed to secure its exit, the shoulders may be 
impeded. Should the cavity of the pelvis not exceed 
an inch, or at least be within an inch and a half, 
the CESAREAN SECTION, q. v. is the only remaining 
expedient which offers any probability of preserving 
life. 

Yet we ought not to pass over a confident proposal, 
not offered as a hint, as a suggestion, as a probable 
means, but at once ushered in with the most splendid 
encomia; honoured by a medal, by a pension, by accla- 



mations, which all Europe was expected to join; wc 
me ui the division of the symphysis of the pubos, by 
M. Sigault. The idea was suggested in 1768, success- 
fully executed, it is said, in 1777. The new opcrali^on 
was seized with avidity by the enthusiasm of the 
inventor's own nation ; praised by Camper, and per- 
formed at W'urtzburg and Dusseldorpe. First experi- 
ments, by some fatality, we have said, frequently suc- 
ceed, and the inventor is sure to find his own plans 
infallible. It was not, however, an idea wholly new. 
The ancients suspected that a relaxation of the liga- 
ments probably took place in labours, to facilitate the 
delivery ; and subsequent authors had hinted at the 
necessity of the containing parts yielding as well as the 
contents. Pinaeus had expressly mentioned their divi- 
sion as parts of beings less noble, compared to the 
boys, which were thus prevented from seeing the light. 
We must not, however, enlarge on the sul)ject. It has 
been repeatedly tried and abandoned. The space gain- 
ed was found to be inconsiderable, particularly at the 
brim of the pelvis, where the contracted space was 
most sensibly felt. It did not preclude the use of the 
scissors and crotchet; and was, in general, equally 
fatal to the mother and child. See Osborne's Essays, 
and Hamilton's Outlines of Midwifery. 

PuETERNATURAL LABOURS ai'c thosB in which any 
other part besides the head presents, and is generally 
first excluded. In the advanced periods of gestation, 
the child, from its increased bulk, is confined by the 
uterus, and struggles with difficulty in its narrow cir- 
cle; but at an earlier period he is more at large, though 
with less power over his voluntary muscles. To this 
period, however improbable, the preternatural position 
has been attributed; and, as subsidiary causes, the 
quantity of the liquor amnii, the size of the pelvis, and 
the length of the funis, have been enumerated. Any 
violent agitation of the mother has been also consi- 
dered as a cause, and her peculiar sensation, in such 
circumstances, considered as a proof of its action. Yet 
neither seems to explain satisfactorily the change of 
situaiion. While the foetus has space in which it can 
move, it is apparently incapable of voluntary motion ; 
and, if there is room for a change of position, there is 
room also for the recovery of its former station. We 
do not seek for a cause of a long, a short, or a knotted 
funis ; for the uterus expanding to the right or left 
side; for the placenta fixing to the fundus, sides, or 
mouth of the womb. Why then must wc explain the 
situation of the foetus? Are we sure of satisfactorily 
explaining the natural presentation ? There is reason 
to suppose the position of the child to be unnatural, if 
the pains are weak; the membranes protruded like the 
finger of a glove; if no part of the child can be felt, 
when the os tincae is dilated ; or if the part felt be 
small, irregular, and not strongly resisting, like the 
head. If the faeces are excluded, the breech most pro- 
bably presents. We form our prognosis, in such cir- 
cumstances, from the constitution and shape of the 
woman, the bulk of .the child's body, and the manner 
of presenting; from the time that has elapsed since the 
breaking of the membranes ; for, in the same propor- 
tion, the child's body is more firmly fixed in the pelvis, 
and from the different circumstances, which would be 
a source of alarm in other labours. In genei'al, in such 
cases delivery is dangerous. 
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The varieties of preternatural labours are, first, when 
one or both lower extremities present; including, 
in this enumeration, the breech ; secondly, when the 
child lies across the pelvis, offering the shoulder, side, 
back, or belly ; thirdly, when either one or both arms 
present. 

Authors usually commence with what arc styled the 
footling cases, since the others are reduced to it, and 
they are the easiest as well as the most simple forms of 
preternatural labours. They are styled agrififian, either 
as at^re fiartum^ or from the tale of Agrippa having.en- 
tcrcd the world in this posture. The case is easily 
understood ; the shortness of the toes, the projecting 
heel, and the weight of a foot, will distinguish it from 
the hand. 

In this case we wait, as in natural labours, till the 
presenting part reach the os externum. The woman is 
then placed on her side, with the breech towards the 
edge of the bed, and when the operator can take hold 
of one leg, he should gently draw it forwards, moving it 
from pubes to sacrum during the pain only. In the in- 
terval, the OS externum and the protruded limb should 
be covered with a warm cloth. When the foot is 
without the os externum, the other leg should be drawn 
down ; and when within reach, it will be safer to draw 
first with one, and afterwards with the other leg, than 
with both at once ; as the parts are thus more distend- 
ed, and better prepared for the passage of the shoulders. 
When the legs are born, they should be covered with a 
warm cloth, without concealing the toes, which afford 
the necessary directions for turning the body. These 
should be turned to cither side, and if directed to the 
back oi' belly, a little before the breech advances to the 
OS externum, the legs should be covered with a warm 
cloth, and pushing a little upwards, the toes should be 
steadily and gradually turned towai'ds either sacro iliac 
ligament. This is seldom accomplished during one 
pain. As the breech advances, the operator has a 
firmer hold, and he must move the child a little from 
side to side, pressing towards the perinseum. When the 
naval approaches, the umbilical cord should be gently 
brought down ; and when the cord is compressed by the 
OS tincae, the operator must hasten the operation. In 
this mode of delivery the arms are drawn up by the 
side of the head. At this time, then, the child, resting 
on the arm, or one hand of the operator, is to be drawn 
a little aside, to afford room for the passage of a finger 
or two on the opposite side over the shoulder. The 
arm is by these fingers to be drawn down obliquely 
over the breast, bending the fore arm. The other arm 
must be brought down in the same way. The woman 
may now rest for a little while ; and after a pain or 
two, the head, in many instances, is excluded. If it is 
not, and the woman is much exhausted, the remainder 
of the process must be accelerated, as the child will 
be otherwise lost from pressure on the cord. The 
pulsation and the woman's strength will determine the 
proper period of waiting. When it is necessary to de- 
liver the head, the child must rest on the arm of the 
operator, and two fingers of the hand on that side be 
passed into its mouth to drawn down the lower jaw ; 
while pressing on the shoulders with the other hand, 
the accouchour, rising from his seat, must endeavour to 
turn the face into the hollow of the sacrum, and then 
draw in a direction from pubes to sacrum, with a 
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steady force, raising and depressing the head till it 
begins to yield. The face will then descend from the 
hollow of the sacrum, and the occiput be brought 
from under the pubes by a half round turn. During 
the whole time an assistant must press on the perinae- 
um, and the operator coincide in his exertions with the 
pains. 

If the mouth cannot be reached, a pressure should be 
made on the lower jaw, with great caution, as this bone 
is very tender; and the convolutions of the cord round 
the child's body or neck, if possible, disengaged. If 
the feet are not pulled down too early, the contraction 
of the OS tincse seldom proves an insurmountable impe- 
diment to the delivery of the head. By a little delay, 
where sufficient strength remains, the head is delivered, 
though for a time it resisted all attempts. In natural 
labours, the upper part is exposed to the pressure, and 
it yields easily : in these cases the firmly ossified basis 
which first presents is incapable of altering its shape; 
though when it has begun to pass, the superior bones 
yield, and facilitate the remaining part of the operation. 
If we find the delivery hindered by the very large size 
of the head, or a size greatly disproportioned to the 
pelvis, and perceive that there is no longer room for 
delay, if we would preserve the mother; its contents 
must be evacuated by the perforator introduced at the 
basis of the skull, and the head at last brought forward 
by the blunt hook or crotchet. In general the forceps 
are of little use, for a head which can be brought for- 
ward by these may be delivered by a very little assist- 
ance to the powers of nature. 

If one leg should be entangled by catching on the 
pubes, it may be easily brought down ; but if folded 
along the child's body, it should be left to pass down 
with the breech and body. When one or both knees 
present, the legs often cannot be brought down till the 
breech be slightly raised and pushed gently back into 
the pelvis. If the feet should offer with the breech, the 
latter should be gently pushed back. 

When the breech presents, the child's breast may be 
towards the pubes, sacrum, or either side of the mother. 
The breech may be easily distinguished by the touch, 
and is rendered probable by an early discharge of 
meconium. In each case the delivery should be left to 
nature, till the breech and feet have advanced beyond 
the OS externum. In the two first cases the labour must 
be then managed as directed, turning gradually the 
child to accommodate it to the varying diameter of the 
pelvis. The last is more simple. In general there is 
less inconvenience, danger, and pain, in suffering the 
child to come forward double, than to push it back and 
turn it. The pains, in such cases, are usually more 
violent ; and, after some continuation, should they remit, 
and the strength lessen, the parts will be better prepared 
for the more active exertions of the operator. Delay is, 
however, inadmissible when the mother's strength is in- 
considerable, the pains slight and inefficient ; when the 
child is large, the pelvis narrow, the umbilical cord 
compressed between the thighs of the child, and in 
cases of flooding and convulsions. In such circum- 
stances the feet must be brought down as soon as 
possible. 

The navel string most commonly falls doAvn where 
the forfe parts of the child are opposed to the symphysis 
of the pubes ; and if the breech be far advanced, and 
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the pains strong, it cannot be reduced, nor can the 
child be pushed back. In such cases the child can be 
preserved only by the labour comint; on rapidly : to at- 
tempt bringing down the feet would greatly endanger 
the mother without saving the infant. In breech cases, 
care must be taken not to mistake the buttock for the 
shoulder, and to touch with caution, lest the genitals 
may be injured. 

When the child lies across the pelvis, offei'ing the 
arm, shoulder, side, back, or belly, the powers of nature 
are insufficient for the delivery. If the practitioner is 
early aware of either presentation, it will not be difficult 
to turn ; but if the waters have been for some time eva- 
cuated, and the uterus is contracted round the body of 
the child, each case is highly dangerous. Fortun^ately 
some little water is often retained, and then turning is 
not difficult. 

As we have often mentioned this operation, we shall 
now give a few simple directions for its execution, as in 
the cases before us it is indispensable. We must, in 
general, wait till the os tincae is so much enlarged as to 
admit the hand of the operator freely ; and till the pains 
have in a great degree abated. We shall then be able 
to ascertain, with some certainty, the position of the 
child, the shape and dimensions of the pelvis. The 
waters should, if possible, be preserved ; but if they 
should break, the hand may be immediately passed to 
retain some portion of them, and the turning may be 
immediately executed. Should this, however, be im- 
practicable, a large dose of opium should be given, to 
procure some relaxation of the contraction previous to 
the attempt. No other narcotic has been tried, though 
several, particularly the belladonna, seem to have greater 
power in diminishing irritability. 

The hand should be introduced with the fingers 
closed in a conical form, after being well lubricated 
with pomatum, steadily and resolutely, during the 
remission of a pain, on the fore parts of the child, as 
the feet are usually folded on the belly. In pushing 
back any part of the body of the child the hand 
should be expanded ; and though, on the introduction 
of the hand, the remission of a pain be waited for, the 
effijrts in drawing the child down should co-operate 
with those of nature. If both legs are within reach, 
both should be brought down; and should there be 
reason for concluding the child to be dead, as this is by 
no means certain, the operation should be conducted 
with the greatest tenderness. When it is necessary to 
pass the hand high up in the uterus, it is more conve- 
nient to avoid the projecting sacrum by passing it on 
one side ; and if the presenting part opposes its intro- 
duction, it should not be pushed back till we have tried 
to raise the hand, and pass it round to the other side, 
wher£ the space may be greater. When both feet 
cannot be brought down, one will be sufficient, and we 
thus obtain room to search for the other; but should it 
])e impracticable to bi'ing down the other, the delivery, 
by a little care, may be completed by means of one 
only. 

From the rashness or unskilfulness of the operator, 
the putrid state of the child's body, the size of the 
head, or the narrowness of the pelvis, the head is some- 
times separated from the body. When the child is 
known to be putrid, no great effijrt should be exerted 
till the finger is fixed on the lower jaw. If already 



separated, it may be sometimes extracted by the fingei-s 
in the lower jaw, or by the forceps ; pressing, in either 
case, on the woman's abdomen, to keep the head steady. 
Should these methods fail, it may be opened by the per- 
forator, and at last extracted by the crotchet. 

When the arm presents, a skilful practitioner may 
often prevent its coming down, or return it when it has 
protruded. If the shoulder is, however, locked in the 
pelvis, the hand can be introduced into the uterus, by 
the side of the arm ; and when the feet are brought 
down, the arm of course returns. When the hand is 
introdaced, it is conducted by the breast and belly of 
the child to the feet. If any difficulty occurs in finding 
them with one hand, the other will often succeed. But 
if the shoulder and head prevent the introduction of the 
hand, the presenting part must be raised or shifted to 
one side, that one or both feet may be taken hold of, 
which, by gently pulling while the shoulder is raised, 
may be brought so low as to be surrounded with a noose, 
and then the delivery will be easily completed. 

The shoulder., when presenting^ feels more bony, 
hard, and irregular than the buttock ; and when the os 
tincjc is dilated, the arm often comes down. They are 
then together locked in the pelvis, and turning will be 
more difficult and hazardous ; imless the child is small, 
the pelvis unusually capacious, or the hand pressed close 
to the side of the head, the arm and head will not be 
excluded together. By attempting to bring both for- 
ward the latter is often torn off. 

The side, the back, and the belly, are easily distin- 
guished ; and when they present, do not come' beyond 
the brim of the pelvis, so that turning is by no means 
difficult. When the case is ascertained there should 
be little delay, for the child should be turned before the 
uterus is too closely contracted round it. 

A case of peculiar difficulty sometimes occurs, when 
the child lies straight in the uterus, with the feet above, 
the arm and shoulder presenting, and the head resting 
on the pubes, or on one side of the brim of the pelvis, 
while the uterus is contracted around it. In this case, 
the arm must be reduced by passing the hand along it 
till the operator reaches the shoulder, which he must 
shift a little to the opposite side, bringing the head 
more nearly opposite the os tincae. Should this method 
fail, the fore arm may be pushed up at the elbow, and 
in bending it the joint must be carefully attended to. 
When the arm is reduced it must be kept in the uterus 
till, at the next pain, the head is brought down and pre- 
vents its return; for if this be not done, the arm will 
be protruded as often as it is returned. 

If the OS tincae be not sufficiently dilated to return the 
arm, and if the head by the labour pains is carried still 
farther to the side ; while these are violent and almost 
unremitting, every attempt must for a time be given 
up, and a very large dose of laudanum administered. 
The former efforts may be then repeated, or by fixing 
a noose to the child's arm, the head may be drawn by 
this means nearer the os tincae, or more space may be 
gained for introducing the hand. This is the very judi- 
cious and probable plan recommended by the late Dr. 
Hamilton, by which he repeatedly succeeded. Should 
this fail, as the head is without the reach of the perfo- 
rator, the crotchet must be fixed on the trunk or thorax 
to bring down the breech or feet, and the delivery may 
be then accomplished, as in these cases. This practice 
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is, howevei'jonly justifiable when the pelvis is faulty, or 
the mother's life in imminent danger. 

Dr. Denman has remarked, that when the arm pre- 
sents, if it is drawn down, and the patient left to the 
efforts of nature, the child, by the action of the uterus, 
will turn as on an axis, the breech come down, and the 
arm be necessarily drawn back. This, however, will 
only be the case when the child is dead ; and the 
method recommended by Dr. Hamilton will often save 
the life of the child ; nor has this spontaneous evo- 
lution succeeded within the observation of other prac- 
titioners. 

When both arms present, the case is not more difficult 
than when one protrudes. They prevent the head 
coming down, and may be either reduced, or there is 
room to bring down the feet. It is possible, however, 
that the head, with a hand on each side, may be locked 
in the pelvis. If the woman's strength begins to decay, 
for by delay in a well formed pelvis the delivery may 
be completed by the efforts of nature, the lever and 
the forceps must be tried ; and if these fail, the only 
resource is the crotchet. 

When the head is locked fast at the brim of the jielvis, 
and the uterus is contracted round the body of the child, 
a tumour is perceived on its head, if it be living, but 
not, if dead. When a child is locked fast, the face is 
usually towards the sacrum. Sometimes the face of 
the child is turned upward, from its progress being 
stopped by the sagittal suture resting on the brim of 
the pelvis. In a case of this kind Levret advises pass- 
ing a fillet through the perforation of each blade of the 
forceps, before they are introduced. When the handles 
are fixed, the ends of the fillets must be tied together, 
so as to hang down in a noose, about six or seven inches. 
If, then, the handles are raised with the right hand, and 
the fillet pulled down with the left, the forceps will be 
converted into a lever of the thii'd kind, and bring the 
head into the hollow of the sacrum. This is, however, 
only practicable with the long curved forceps. 

After the delivery, the accoucheur should pass his 
hand into the uterus, or press on the abdomen, to 
examine whether another child may not remain. Should 
the child, with the waters, be in a small proportion to 
the bulk of the abdomen ; should the umbilical cord, 
after being divided, continue to bleed beyond the usual 
time ; labour pains recur ; a tumour remain a little be- 
low the scrobiculus cordis, he should certainly intro- 
duce his hand into the uterus ; for these circumstances 
are often, from different causes, fallacious. When a 
child is known to be in the uterus, and natural pains 
come on, the membranes soon force down. If the 
head or breech present, the membranes maybe broken, 
and delivery will soon be completed. If the feet pre- 
sent, they should be immediately taken hold of and 
brought forward. As in such cases the uterus is 
usually over distended, the pains are often slow and 
inefficient, the woman agitated in uncertainty, and 
weakened by flooding ; so that it is better to pass the 
hand, break the membranes, and expedite the delivery. 
Cases of twins are uncommon ; of triplets and qua- 
druplets proportionally more rare. A very few in- 
stances have occurred (Garthshore, Philosophical 
Transactions) of five at a birth. It is singular, that of 
far the greater number of twins and triplets, the father 
has been in an infirm state of health. 



When the labour is completed, the linen. Sec. must 
be changed, and the woman left to repose, after having 
taken some gruel, seen her child in health, which 
should be placed at her side. She may then be left to 
rest for two or three hours ; while the room is kept 
cool, airy, and with the utmost tranquillity around. It 
has been usual to give various medicines, particularly 
spermaceti, " the sovereignest thing on earth for an 
inward bruise ;" but this, and all other medicines, are 
now disused. Should there be inflammation from 
bruises, fomentations or astringent applications may 
be used ; and should not a stool occur in twenty-four 
hours, a clyster or a little castor oil may be given. 
Should after pains, as they are called, be troublesome ; 
pains arising from spasmodic contractions of the uterus 
in consequence of the (Jischarge of clots of blood, an 
opiate may be given, and repeated, if necessary. 

The peculiarly' irritable state of a woman in child- 
bed renders the continuation of the utmost tranquillity 
and caution necessary till after the third evening. It 
may afterwards be gradually relaxed. The secretion of 
milk will then have begun ; the period of the formation 
of fever is passed; the irritability, the constant attend- 
ant of changes in the balance of the circulation, greatly 
diminished. Popular prejudice has prolonged this cau- 
tion to the ninth day, and in some families it is still 
common to confine the woman to her bed on that 
day; and, indeed, such is the prejudice which fills every 
female mind respecting its importance, that from ap- 
prehension alone some little irritation is occasionally 
observable on it. 

The child, from the delay, the pressure on the head, 
or the cord, is sometimes born apparently without life. 
In this case the cord is allowed occasionally to bleed a 
little ; air is blown into its mouth, closing the nostrils ; 
embrocations of warm brandy applied to the, pit of the 
stomach, and a clyster thrown up. A tobacco clyster 
sometimes given, or tobacco smoke injected into the 
rectum, seems, from the narcotic quality of the herb, 
rather injurious than useful. A little soap is always at 
hand, and will form a more convenient laxative in this 
form. 

See Smellie's, Le Motte's, Denman's, and Hamilton's 
Midwifery. See Abortio m^enorrhagia, pRiESEN- 

TATIO PERITONITIS. 

PA'RTUS, (from /mno). See Parturitio. 

PARU'LIS, (from cra^*, and sAov, a gum). An in- 
flammation, BOIL, or ABSCESS IN THE GUMS. (See 
Abscessus gingivarum.) From similar causes, viz. 
decayed teeth, excrescences of different consistences, 
from the fungus to the wart, grow on the gum. A de- 
cayed tooth, if suspected as the cause, should be re- 
moved, and the excrescence removed by the ligature or 
the knife. After the operation, the wound should be 
allowed to bleed for some time ; after that astringent 
washes, at first more strong, to act as styptics, and at 
last milder, to heal the sore, should be frequently used. 

PA'SMA. See Catapasma. 

PA'SPIER. SeeCRiTHMUM. 

PA'SSA, (ivom /lando, to s/iread). A fig or grape, 
hanging down from the limb or bunch ; generally used 
as an epithet, as in uva fiassa, the raisin. See Pa- 
ronychia. 

PASSIFLORA LAURIFOLIA and MALIFOR- 
MIS, Lin. Sp. PI. 1355 and 1356. The fruits of 
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these species of granadella are cooling, and gently laxa- 
tive. 

PA'SSIO, (from fiatior^ to suffer). A passion, af- 
fection, or DISEASE. See Affectio, and Hypochon- 
dri'acus morbus. 

PA'SSIONS. See Pa'thema. 

PA'SSUDiE, (dim. of passu, a Jig). See Uv^ 

PASSiE. 

PA'SSUM, (from fiassa, a grafie or raisin). See 

VlTIS. 

PA'STA RE'GIA, and PA'STILLUS, (from 5r;«c-5-», 
to sprinkle). See Collix, and Trochisci. Paste, 
as an article of diet, has been highly reprobated, and 
indeed it is somewhat unwholesome, though we cannot 
accuse it with some eager dietetic reformers of pro- 
ducing obstructions in the mesentery, atrophy, and 
dropsy. If boiled without suet or fat, it is not easily 
digested ; and if baked insuificiently it is equally insolu- 
ble. With suet or butter it is light, and not peculiarly 
injurious ; but the oil when baked is an empyreumatic 
state, and rises inconveniently on the stomach of those 
subject to indigestion. As an article of diet it should 
be used sparingly and with caution ; should be thorough- 
ly baked, but not burnt. 

PASTINA'CA, /2as^i«aca saliva, at, Lin. Sp. PI. 376, 
(from pascor., to feed; useful as food). Parsnip. 
The root is thick, fleshy, and juicy ; the leaves large, 
broad, and strengthened by a thick rib ; the seed oval, 
large, thin, marginated, casting its husk. It grows in 
meadows, and on the borders of fields, flowers in July, 
and is chiefly noted as a food most agreeable to rabbits. 
The name is given to several vegetable products, branca 
ursina Germanica, spondylium, coiu parsnip, a species 
of sium, daucus, tordilium, and cuminoides. 

Pastina'ca horte'nsis. See Pastinaca sa- 

TIVA. 

PastiiIa'ca olusa'tra, ofioponax pseudocostus, 
panax heracleum jnajus, panax pastinacea, spondylium 
vel pastinac(£ Germanic<t affinis fianax. Hercules' 
ALL-HEAL, or WOUND WORT. The Icaves are entire, 
heart shaped, but with one side lower than the other ; 
the middle ribs bearing the several sets of leaves, which 
stand in pairs along a larger rib. It is a native of the 
warm climates, but bears the cold of ours, and produces 
the gum Opoponax, q. v. The seeds are much warmer 
than those of the wild or the garden parsnip. 

Pastina'ca sati'va, Lin. Sp. PI. 376, ^, pastinaca 
hortensis. Garden parsnip. The leaves are paler 
coloured than the wild, smooth, and indented. The 
roots are sweet, contain much mucilage, and are very 
nutritious : they yield with rectified spirit of wine a 
sweetish extract, and in distillation with water a small 
portion of essential oil, with the flavour of the root ; 
the seeds are aromatic, but inferior in this respect to 
those of the wild species. 

Pastina'ca sylve'stris, elaphoboscum, elaphicon, 
banica, and wild parsnip, a variety of the pastinaca 
sylvestris, as authors have supposed, but more probably 
a species of csnanthe, perhaps the a.pimpineloides Lin. 
Sp. PI. 366. 

It hath dark green indented leaves, and slender 
woody roots ; is common about the sides of fields, flow- 
ers in June and July, and ripens its seeds in September. 
On eating the roots a heat is complained of in the 
jnouth, soon followed by thirst ; the pupil gradually di- 



lates, the sight is lost, and a delirium comes on. When 
discharged by vomiting ihese symptoms abate; but 
the dilatation of the pupil is the last which disappears. 
These wild parsnips are harder when boiled than the 
good ones, and may be thus easily distinguished. 

PATE'LLA, (a dimmutive of patina). The knee 
p\s, rotula, mola genu, sculiforme, cartilaginosum, et 
disciforme os, oculus ge7iiiy.caucaloides, epigonatis, efxi- 
niulis, mylacris, myle, and capofthe knee. It is a flat- 
tened bone, situated at the anterior part of the joint of 
the knee, broad upwards, and pointed downwards. Its 
anterior surface is smooth, but perforated with many 
holes, formed by the attachment of ligamentous fibres: 
its posterior surface is covered with a cartilage ; di- 
vided internally by longitudinal and transverse ridges, 
into four cavities, the two lower of which move upon 
the femur in the extension, the two upper in the flex- 
ion, of the leg. The upper cavities are adapted to the 
pulley of the os femoris, on which they rest when the 
leg is in an ordinary unrestrained posture ; but when 
bent, the patella descends on the condyles, and when 
extended rises above the pulley. The edges and lower 
points of the bone are rough, for the attachment of the 
tendons or ligaments. 

The knee pan is cellular, but the cells are so small 
that it is a strong bone, andean resist a smart blow; 
but it is broken by a violent contraction of the muscles 
when the leg is extended. (For fractured knee pan, sec 
vol. i, p. 683.) The tendons of the extensors are in- 
serted into the upper part of the patella, and a ligament 
runs from the lower part to be connected to the tibia. 
The patella suR'ers the leg to have some degree of ro- 
tation, which if it had been a fixed process like the ole- 
cranum it would not : it likewise is less incident to 
fractures than if it had been one solid bone with the 
tibia. At the time of birth it is cartilaginous. 

Pate'lla documa'stica. See Cupella. 

PATE'T^ UV^, or PATETHEISvE. See Uva 

PASSA. 

PATHE'CA. See Jace Brasiliensibus. 

PATHE'MA, (from ttxc-x.^, to suffer). See Af- 
fectio. 

It is not our present object to engage in minute dis- 
quisitions on the subject of the passions ; for the ques- 
tion, so far as it is medical, lies within a narrow com- 
pass. It has been confused rather than illustrated by 
the metaphysicians, whose speculations we need not 
follow. 

Much inconvenience seems to have arisen from the 
metaphorical language employed. Aff"ections, emo- 
tions, and passions, have not been clearly distinguished, 
nor has it been carefully pointed out that they are de- 
grees only of similar changes in the brain. That 
pleasing sensation, for instance, which arises from the 
contemplation of objects of taste is an aff"ection, 
which, arising to admiration, is an emotion, and in a 
still greater degree styled ecstacy, becomes a passion. 
The inaccuracy of language is felt also in the first step. 
Emotions and passions imply active energy, and can 
scarcely be proper terms to characterize fear, which de- 
presses; terror, which for a time annihilates all the 
functions ; or grief, which kills. The error arises from 
considering them as distinct mental aff'ections; but 
they are so only in a remote degree. They are occa- 
sioned by the sensible impressions, which excite ideas ; 
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by the associations or reminiscence, which recal them ; 
and are interposed between the idea and volition, in- 
fluencing thQ latter apparently as distinct causes. Thus 
the passionate man, m his violent fury, is not agitated 
by the cause, which is often trifling, but by the passion 
of anger excited by the idea ; the jealous man, not by 
the actions or words of his mistress, but by the suspi- 
cions which these excite. In the common mental 
operations there is a step between the idea and volition, 
distinguished by the term motive ; but we proceed 
often so rapidly from the impression to action, that vo- 
lition and the motive are not observed, though, each 
exist. In this intermediate period the connections and 
associations have often a considerable effect in chang- 
ing the views and objects, sometimes exciting to vio-« 
lence, depressing to despondency, or composing the 
mind in the pleasing delusion of contemplative ad- 
miration. These dift'erent and opposite mental affec- 
tions produce corresponding changes in the body, and 
act as exciting and depressing powers. We see their 
distinct effects only as corporeal ; for they produce the 
same consequences as the more material agents. Thus 
the excitability is destroyed by grief as well as by the 
slow action of a narcotic poison, or more suddenly ex- 
hausted by passion, as in the case of the death of lord 
Chatham. Moderate joy acts exactly like a gentle sti- 
mulus, and the admiration excited by beautiful olajects, 
either of nature or art, like those gentle narcotics which 
difl\ise calmness and serenity, though undermining the 
more active energies of our constitution. So true is 
the general position, which we have often endeavoured 
to inculcate, that we see in medicine nothing but what 
is corporeal ; our agents and the changes produced are 
the same, at least in their effects. 

Passions are divided into the exciting or depressing : 
each again, in a medical view, into such as excite sud- 
denly, and with temporary violence, or more slowly and 
permanently. Were we, therefore, to draw out a short 
scheme of this kind, it would be the following, which, 
though in itself imperfect, may be of use when we 
consider the subject in a medical view. Passions are 
cither, 

I. EXCITING. 

« In a violent degree, as anger, passion, ec- 
stasy. 
/3 More moderately. Joy, emulation, desire, 

hope, BENEVOtENCE, LOVE. 

II. DEPRESSING. 

« In a violent degree. Terror, grief. 
/3 More moderately. Fear, jealousy, envy, re- 
sentment. 

III. CALMING. 

Veneration, admiration, contemplation of the 
excellent or beautiful in nature or art. 

1. Music. 

2. Painting. 

Persons of strong active imaginations, sanguine in 
their temperameiits, eager in their pursuits, and ex- 
pectations, are most liable to, and suffer most from, 
the violently exciting fiassions. The effects are often 



apoplexy, palsy, hsemoptoe, jaundice ; or if they escape 
from such severe diseases, they experience all the con- 
sequences of too great excitement in subsequent de- 
pressions. The passions which excite moderately are 
peculiarly conducive to health. They keep up the'^ba- 
lance of the circulation, by which the blood is regularly 
distributed to the surface, increase the active powers of 
mhid and body, render the sleep sound and refreshing, 
the appetite and digestion excellent. Yet these eff'ects 
are only the consequence of the sunshine of prosperity; 
for when emulation is followed by disappointment, or 
even not cheered by due encouragement, hope long de- 
layed, benevolence rewarded by ingratitude, each dege- 
nerates into its corresponding depressing passion. The 
more violent passions are the ocean in a storm ; the 
less violent, the salutary breeze, which gently agitate 
the waves, and prevent stagnation and putridity. 

The de/iressirig- passions are, in different degrees .se- 
dative. The more violent ones are sometimes fatal in 
a moment. The others slowly undermine the consti- 
tution, weaken every function, and induce dyspepsia, 
palsy, dropsy, with the whole tain of asthenic diseases. 

We have added the calming' /iassio7is, to point out 
the injurious eff'ects of their indulgence. It was the 
remark, wc believe, of Mr. Burke, that they were se- 
dative; and they certainly are so, perhaps in conse- 
quence of their not so powerfully engaging the more 
active intellectual exertions : yet we think the resem- 
blance to those narcotics which give serenity, off"ered 
lately rather as an illustration than as an argument, is 
so striking, that we would call them the mental opi- 
ates. People of acute sensibility and refined taste, of 
indolent habits and less inclined to active exertions, are 
most liable to take copious draughts of these intoxicat- 
ing engagements. 

In the early periods of these respective mental dis- 
eases, when they become such, the treatment must be 
moral and intellectual.- It is of the utmost conse- 
quence, therefore, to trace the passions in the infant 
state, for they may be observed at a very early period 
of life, and to apply due restraints on their excess. 
Even the most salutary passions should be moderated, 
or emulation may arise to envy, desire to greediness, 
benevolence to a painful refinement, joy to ecstacy, 
love to jealousy. The suitable mental treatment re- 
quires little discussion ; for it must be varied according 
to the temperament, the disposition, the situation of 
the patient. When they induce corporeal disease, they 
belong to the different parts of the work. 

PATHE'TICI, (from the same). See DvsoRExiiE. 

PATHE'TICUS, (from the same). An epithet of 
the fourth pair of nerves, because they direct the eyes 
to intimate the passions of the mind. They are the 
smallest pair in the body, and appear below the edge of 
the transverse processes ; they^ pass by the side of the 
Sella turcica, and go through the foramen lacerum or- 
bitale superius, to the superior oblique muscle. 

PATHOGNOMO'NICUS, (from ^«0o?, a disease, 
and yivao-KM, to knotv). An epithet for a symptom or a 
concourse of symptoms inseparable from a distemper, 
and found in no other. Quod convenit omni, soli et sem- 
per. Pathognomonic symptoms are, therefore, those by 
which a disease may with certainty be distinguished, the 
enumeration of which forms the most concise definitions. 
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PATHOLO'GIA, (from yrxSoi^ a disease, and Aey«?, 
a discourse). 

We have already observed that the institutions of me- 
dicine were usually divided into the physiology, patho- 
logy, hygieine, and therapeutics. The more general 
division was, however, into the hygieine and jatrike ; 
the latter including the pathology, the prognostics, and 
the therapeutics. In this view the pathology includes 
the differences, the nature, the causes, and effects, of 
diseases ; but even this division is now neglected. The 
differences of diseases are referred to nosology, though 
this, at the period of the publication of Sauvages' first 
edition, was styled pathologia methodica. The parti- 
cular causes and effects of diseases are referred also to 
the particular description, so that little remains under 
this head in modern authors but the general doctrines. 

We have already anticipated the greater part of the 
disquisitions respecting the general doctrines under the 
article Morbus, q. v. ; for there, in a work of this 
kind, the reader would look for the diseases of the 
fluids, of the simple and the vital solids. The diseases 
of the containing solids, of the organized solids, and the 
particular secreted fluids, could not be separated from 
the particular diseases. 

The distinction of the causes of diseases in general 
we have also noticed (see Causa), and the particular 
causes might perhaps be referred to the diseases which 
they produce. We have certainly anticipated almost 
every part of such disquisitions, as they rest on the more 
improved chemical knowledge of modern times, and to 
combat ancient fancies would form a very uninteresting 
part of the present work. It is sufficient then to ob- 
serve, that the causes of diseases as distinguished by the 
latest pathologists, are those from the injurious effects 
of the atmosphere ; from food and drink ; the improper 
use of remedies ; poisons ; errors in the animal mo- 
tions ; injuries from particular positions or motions ; 
immoderate mental exertions ; perturbations of mind ; 
excesses of sleep and watching ; unnatural excretions 
and retentions ; causes of calculus ; diseases from ani- 
mated beings, or other external causes, as clothing ; 
accidents from bruises or fire; substances swallojved, 
or in any manner introduced into the cavities. 

The predisposing causes, seminia, are those common 
to each sex or age, or those peculiar to particular tem- 
peraments and constitutions. To which are sometimes 
added preternatural predispositions, which are little else 
than concealed idiosyncracies excited to action by acci- 
dent. See Air, Aliment, Venenum, Hypochondria- 
sis, SoMNus, Calculus, Vestitus, Ambustio, Prog- 
nosis. 

PATIE'NTIA, ({rom fiatior, to bear, from its gently 
purging qualities). See Lapathum hortense. 

PATIE'NTIiE MUSCULUS, (from the same,) be- 
cause its action is expressive of patience. See Leva- 
tor SCAPULjE. 

PA'TOR NA'RIUM, (from fiateo, to be ofien). See 

^^ARES» 

PATRA'PIUM. See Apium. 
PA'TRUM CORTEX, vel PU'LVIS, (because it 
was introduced by the Jesuits). See Cortex Peruvi- 

ANUS. 

PATU'RSA. See Lues venerea. 

PAU DE SA'NGUE. See Gummi rubrum as- 

TRINGENS. 

PAULI'NA. Confectio, (from w«v<w, because it pro- 



cured rest). A warm opiate; the Aaw/ma of Aristar- 
chus, and the same with the confectio Archigenis. The 
London college have rejected it from their Pharmaco- 
poeia of the year 1788. 

PAVA'NA, i. e. Mollucce'nse li'gnum. See Ca' 

TAPUTIA MINOR, Uudcr GrANA TIGLIA. 

PAVA'TE, PAVETTE. See Malleamothe. 

PAVl'NA. See Hippocastanum. 

PA'VOR, (from/zcT^eo). Fear. See Pruritus and 
Pathema. 

PECHE'DION, (from zntxiS'iov). See Perineum. 

PECHURIM CORTEX. (See Faba pechurim) 
It agrees in quality with the bean, and is used in dysen- 
teries and dyspepsia. 

PECHYA'GRA, (from •snixvi, the elbow, and «y/)«, 
seizure). See Arthritis. 

PE'CHYS, (from wtixvi, the elbow). See Olecra 

NON. 

PECHYTY'RBE. See Scorbutus. 

PE'CTEN. See Pubis ossa. 

Pe'cten veneris. See Scandix. 

PECTINA'TIO, {ivom pecten, a comb). Combing, 
a species of friction. 

PECTIN^'US vel PECTINA'LIS MUSCULUS, 
(from pecten, the pubes,) from the colour lividus, rises 
from the upper part of the os pubis, on the outside of 
Poupart's ligament, runs downwards, backwards, and 
outwards, and is inserted into the linea aspera below 
the little trochanter : it draws the thigh outward and in- 
ward, and assists in rolling it. 

PECTINATI MUSCULI, (from their resemblance 
to pecten, a comb,) the fasciculated muscular fibres of 
the right auricle of the heart. 

PECTORA'LE DECO'CTUM. See Hordei de- 
coctum compositum. 

PECTORA'LIS, (from pectus, the breast,) an epi- 
thet for medicines appropriated to disorders of the 
breast. Employed in this general sense the term is 
improper, and the more limited one of modern authors, 
viz. expectorantia, should be commonly used. If the 
pectoralia may, with M. Lieutaud, be of three kinds, 
demulcents, astringents, and resolvents, it will be very 
obvious that the general term will lead to confusion. 

Pectora'lis major, vel audu'cens hu'meri, rises in 
a radiated manner from the anterior and inferior part 
of the clavicle, then from the sternum, and at the lower 
part from the third, fourth, and fifth ribs from the car- 
tilage, and partly from the bony portion of the sixth 
rib, sending its tendinous fibres over the upper part of 
the external oblique and rectus abdominis, passes to- 
wards the arm with its upper edge contiguous to the 
deltoid, and between them the cephalic vein penetrates. 
Near its insertion the pectoralis doubles in on its lower 
edge, forming a posterior and anterior lamella, and runs 
to be inserted into the anterior part of the biceps 
groove. This doubling has occasioned Winslow to di- 
vide the muscle into two parts. From its tendon it 
sends off fibres, which contribute to form the fascia 
that covers the muscles of the arm ; and this muscle, 
with the latissimus dorsi, forms the cavity of the axilla. 
The pectoralis is partly a rotator of the arm, but its 
great use is to bring the arm forward close to the body. 
It assists also in moving the trunk of the body when 
the arm is fixed, and Haller thought that it assisted re- 
spiration. 

Pectora'lis mi'nor, serratus amicus and serratus 
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dnticus minor, lies beneath the pectoralis major, rises 
by three digitations from the third, fourth, and fifth 
ribs, then passes obliquely upwards and outwards, and 
joins with the short head of the biceps, to be inserted 
into the coracoid process of the scapula. It is some- 
times called a muscle of the scapula, or of respiration, 
according as the one or the other termination is consi- 
dered to be the fixed point. 

Pectora'lis inte'rnus. See Trianularis sterni. 

PECTORA'RIA HE'RBA, (from its use in affec- 
tions of the breast). See Angelica sativa. 

PECTORIS OS. See Sternum. 

PE'CrUS, (from sniicrof, com/iact). The breast; 
chelys; from its resemblance to the back of a tortoise, 
%£A»v;); also the metatarsus. 

PECTU'SCULUM, (dim. of iiectua). See Meta- 
tarsus. 

PEDICULO'SUS MO'RBUS, (from liediculus, a 
louse). See Phthiriasis. 

PE'DIBUS BO'VUM O'LEUM EX. Neat's foot 
OIL, prepared by boiling the joints of horned cattle in 
large vessels. See Anchylosis. 

PEDI'CULI INGUINA'LES et PU'BIS. See 
Morpiones. 

PEDICULA'RIA, (from its destroying lice.) See 
Staphisagria. 

PEDICULA'TIO, (from the same). See Phthi- 

IlIASIS. 

PEDI'CULUS, (from fies, a foot,) from their great 
number of feet. A louse. Pediculus humanus Lin. 
Systcmae Naturae, vol. ii. p. 1016; an animal " familiar 
to man," though often inconvenient from its bite. Lice 
have been supposed hermaphrodites; and are certainly 
oviparous. A louse Avill lay, in six days, fifty eggs, 
without exhausting its store, and in twenty-four days 
the young ones are capable of laying eggs themselves. 
From calculation, it is supposed that two female lice 
may produce eighteen thousand in two months. The 
largest animals of this kind were discovered by Lin- 
naeus, in the warm caverns of Falhum, in Sweden. 
Those which conceal themselves in clothes are appa- 
rently different from the lice of the hair; for in India, 
however dirty the person, he is only infested with the 
latter. It is a common remark, that navigators lose 
them in the tropics, and recover them on their return 
to the same spot ; but it is not supported by observa- 
tion. Monkeys, the Hottentots, and some races of ne- 
groes, are said to eat them ; and^in some receptacles of 
lunatics, it is reported that they are put into the hair to 
produce irritation. When new-born children were 
affected Avith a suppression of urine, a louse was for- 
merly introduced into the urethra; and the same re- 
medy has been used, in similar complaints of horses. 
It acts, as is supposed, by its irritation. 

It is said also that they quit any person ill of an infec- 
tious disease, multiplying most in the strongest consti- 
tutions. It is at least certain that animals, particularly 
fish, are seldom infected with them but at the period of 
their greatest perfection. They are said to be useful 
to children in epilepsies, diseases of the head, and in 
scrofula, by producing sores ; and it is added, that the 
worst consequences have arisen from drying these sores. 
As a remedy, this animal is not likely to be again em- 
ployed, and it is carefully destroyed, when discovered. 



The most fatal poisons to it are the mercurial calces, 
the seeds of veratrum, staphisacre, menispermum, rue, 
opium, angelica and laurel, saffron, pepper, sedum, 
lycopodeum, pinguicula, and nicotiana. In botany, the 
tenn is synonymous with fiedunculus. 

PE'DICUS, (from fies, a foot). See Extensor nr- 

GITORUM BREVIS. 

PEDI'LUVIUM, (from fiedes, and lavo, to bathe), 
lavafiedium, a bath for the feet. The extreme ves- 
sels of the feet sympathize with those of the rest of the 
system, the stomach, and the head. If the feet are cold, 
colic pains come on, the skin is rough, perspiration de- 
fective, and the salutary evacuations from the uterus 
and haemorrhoides checked. Pediluvia are consequentlv 
extensively useful. Baths for the feet should be used 
at bed-time, to procure a general perspiration. If used 
a few days before the menstrual discharge, they are 
said to promote it, and are particularly useful in affec- 
tions of the head, as well as the commencement of 
febrile complaints. It is sometimes injurious, by deter- 
mining too powerfully to the head, and should be used 
with caution in its diseases, or the temperature should 
not be raised above 98°. See Balneum. 

PE'DION, and PELMA, (from pes). The sole of 
the foot. See Pes, 

PE'DORA, (from fies). The sordes of the eyes, 
ears, and feet. 

PE'DRO DEL CO'BRA. See Cobra de Capello. 

Pe'dro del po'rco. See Bezoar hystricis. 

PEDU'NCULiE CEREBE'LLI, See Cerebel- 
lum. 

PEDUNCULA'TUS, (from fiedunculus). Growing 
upon foot-stalks, 

PE'GANON, (from zr^ywa, to condense). See 
Ruta. 

PE'GE. A FOUNTAIN. See Oculus. 

PE'LADA. A loss of hair from a venereal cause. 

PELECA'NUS, the name of an instrument for 
drawing the teeth ; and of a glass vessel, formerly used 
for the digestion and circulation of liquors, poured in 
at their narrow necks, which were afterwards hermeti- 
cally sealed : at present two mattresses are used, in- 
stead of a pelecan, the neck of one being inserted into 
that of the other. 

SSH^a'')?^^' ^^!^°"' '"'^*'' *^°^'^)- S^« SUGILLATIO. 

PELLAGRA, (from fiellis, the skin, and ccypx, a dis- 
ease). This singular disease has attracted particular 
attention, within these last thirty years, not wholly from 
Its novelty, but from its becoming more violent, and 
from Its being more generally accompanied with pecu- 
liar nervous affections. It comes near the le/ira asturi- 
ensis of Sauvages, but seems more closely to resemble 
the elephantiasis, as we have described it, vol, i p 
598, As a new disease, it is necessary to notice it with 
some minuteness, but we shall, at the same time, con- 
fine our account within limits of no great extent, and 
refer, at the end, to a numerous list of authors! who 
have treated of it, in a chronological series, from the 
era oi Frafiolli, who first publicly noticed it, in a tract 
published at Milan in 1771. ' 

The symptoms which show the approach of the dis- 
ease are those of debility only ; languor, listlessness, 
gloom, a weakness and stupor in the legs, unsteady 
walking, imperfect ideas, and vertigo. After these 
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appearances, which are, however, sometimes absent, at 
ihc approach of summer, a sense of tension, burning, 
and itching in every part exposed to the sight, except 
the head, is felt, and followed by an inflation of the 
epidermis, and tubercles of a shining red colour. If 
exposed to the meridian sun, those affected become 
languid, faint, and fall down insensible, though they 
soon recover, on being carried into the shade. After 
some days, the tubercles desquamate, the skin appears 
at first red, but soon recovers its natural colour. The 
advancing summer removes every complaint; and, 
though some relapse in autumn, in the winter every 
disagreeable symptom vanishes. While the disease 
continues, the pulse is small and weak ; when it recedes, 
the usual strength returns; and no return of the com- 
plaint is, in many cases, observable for several years. 

In the second stage, every symptom is exaggerated ; 
the itching is more pungent, the heat more fiery, the 
skin harder, cracked, and chapped, the debility greater, 
the mental functions disturbed, with peevishness and 
impatience, the sleep broken, the appetite irregular 
and unequal, pain of the head and spine, with delirium 
and confusion of ideas. The local disease is not now 
troublesome ; but the nervous complaints are greatly 
exasperated. Vertigo increases, the patient is sad, 
loves solitude, and the melancholy delirium occas'.on- 
ally alternates with the more violent: the tedium vitse 
is insupportable, and self-murder is a frequent conse- 
quence. Slrambio remarks, that those who labour 
under pellagra have the greatest tendency to drown 
-themselves, " as by a delirium opposite to the hydro- 
phobia." Coercion is at last necessary ; and a diarr- 
hoea, atrophy, or dropsy, closes the dreadful scene, if 
the patient does not sink, from a loss of both mental 
and corporeal power. 

It is necessary to mark a few of the symptoms more 
distinctly. The affection of the skin first appears truly 
erysipelatous ; but with different degrees of burning 
heat, redness, and desquamation, sometimes attended 
with large phlyctenae, full of an acrid, often a yellow, 
fluid, as from burns. The crusts on the hands appear 
first to resemble the effects of heat and hard labour, 
though, when minutely examined, they are very differ- 
ent. They affect the parts exposed to the sun, particu- 
larly the backs of the hands and feet, seldom the head, 
except on the tip of the nose or the forehead. Those 
who have dreaded the disease have avoided the sun ; 
but though they have escaped the cutaneous affection, 
have suff"ered in the other respects, and scarcely in any 
instance have the lips escaped being dry and chapped. 

The pains of the head and back are almost constant 
attendants, and often even precede the cutaneous aff"ec- 
tions. Those of the head are pungent, lancinating, 
piercing, gnawing, with a sense of burning, as if flames 
were kindled in the brain, with a most troublesome 
singing in the ears, and a pulsation in the substance of 
the brain. The spine suffers from an uneasy titillation, 
and occasionally from a stroke resembling that of elec- 
tricity. The pain passes through every part to which 
nerves are distributed, and from this pain the weakness 
of the muscles, and the spasms which aff'ect different 
portions of the body in all their varied forms, occa- 
sionally rising to epilepsy or syncope, seem to proceed. 
Hemiplegia sometimes attacks one side ; sometimes 
the palsy is more general. 



Vertigo was also a very early symptom, but most 
conspicuous in those who exposed themselves to the 
burning sun. From this the double vision and the tin- 
nitus aurium apparently arose. The delirium sometimes 
proceeds like an acute disease, terminated by a most 
offensive sweat, resembling mould, or the cocoons of 
silk-worms macerated in water. At other times it is 
chronical, and gives a fierceness to the countenance not 
to be described. From this description, the essential or 
pathognomonic symptoms are obvious, and pellagra 
may be defined, " inflation of the skin with tubercles, 
in parts exposed to the air, except the face; at first 
remitting; preceded by melancholy and debility; at 
last constant, with increased irritability and alienation 
of mind. It is thus related to lepra, elephantiasis, &c. 

Pellagra is sometimes complicated with nervous fe- 
ver, with inflammations, and, towards its close, with 
dysentery. It is sometimes, from the descriptions of 
Odoard and Soler, accompanied with every variety of 
scorbutic symptoms ; an union which appeared to them 
more singular, as scurvy is almost unknown in the 
duchy of Milan, though occasionally observed at Ve- 
nice, and in both districts it is endemic. These appear- 
ances are, however, symptoms of debility only ; and 
with them may be united petechiae, vibices, 8tc. which 
often attend the disease. Strambio mentions an her- 
petic aff'ection as a concomitant, and Soler the Grecian 
elephantiasis. Dissection seems only to have shown the 
effects of the disease in numerous visceral obstructions. 

The pellagra is indisputably hereditary ; and, though 
it seldom appears till after puberty, even in infancy the 
experienced eye can, it is said, trace the germ of the 
complaint. It is not always, however, conveyed to the 
off'spring; but the means by which it is avoided are by 
no means clear. It does not depend on air or situation, 
though an endemic disease; for in every variety of soil 
and situation, in the districts of Milan and Venice, it is 
observable. The condition of the peasantry is, indeed, 
in these truly miserable. Their strength is exhausted, 
at a very early age, by labour, to which they are un- 
equal ; and their diet chiefly consists of bad, ill fer- 
mented bread, made of maize ; their drink of stagnant 
water, or, on the mountains, an inferior kind of wine, 
la /losca. Their habitation.s are close, confined, and 
filthy in excess, which they share with their cattle. 
Their countenances are, consequently, gloomy, their 
complexions yellow, face tumid or contracted, the 
limbs stiff", the catamenia irregular, abortions frequent, 
births laborious, old age premature. The foundation 
of the disease is certainly debility, and causes of debi- 
lity often induce it, when dormant ; but similar causes 
frequently occur, without producing pellagra. Weak- 
ness is, therefore, a predisposing cause only, and the 
activity of some latent contagion is necessary; a con- 
tagion constitutionally conveyed to the off'spring. 
Though very unusual, persons, otherwise firm and 
strong, are sometimes aff"ected ; nor is it, apparently, 
communicated, by infection, from husbands to wives, 
or the contrary. Yet it is singular that, at the litUe 
town of St. Rivolta, in the district of Lodi, after a man, 
infected with the disease, had resided there, it became 
comparatively frequent, though unknown before. Ti- 
tius seems to suspect that it may have been originally 
communicated by cattle. 

Some authors have attributed the pellagra to the 
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influence of the sun, and supposed similar to a coiifi de 
soleil ; but the disease begins in the spring; and those, 
we observe from authors, who endeavour to escape it 
byavoiding the burning heat, only experience a slighter 
cutaneous affections The other symptoms come on 
with equal severity. It seems probable that the virus 
is collected in winter, and produces its effect in spring, 
drawn to the surface by the warmth ; and it is certainly 
connected with the manners and habits of a country 
life, since the inhabitants of villages are very rarely, 
those of cities scarcely ever, affected. If evacuated by 
the skin, that is, if the tubercles discharge and desqua- 
mate regularly, the nervous symptoms do not appear, 
or are more slight; but when the skin is more hard and 
solid, the worst consequences follow; and if the tuber- 
cles are repelled, sudden death is often the consequence. 
To this must be added, that persons not exposed to the 
sun often experience the nervous symptoms without 
the impetigo. The solar light, therefore, only produces 
the eruption. 

Authors have divided this disease into hereditary and 
acquired, into moist and dry ; but these distinctions do 
not contribute to our knowledge of its nature or treat- 
ment. Each is little understood. It has been consi- 
dered as a particular species of scurvy, from the spots 
on the surface ; as hypochondriasis, from the visceral 
obstruction, and the gloomy delirium ; as elephantiasis, 
from the tubercles; as the le^ira asturiensis of Thierri; 
and as a periodical chronic nervous erysipelas. The 
two first opinions are wholly without foundation ; but 
as we have stated the pellagra to be of the family of ele- 
phantiasis, we must now notice the distinguishing marks. 

They agree in being founded in an exhausted consti- 
tution, in the pustules being symptoms rather than es- 
sential marks of the original disease, in their fatal ter- 
mination by dropsy, atrophy, or some other asthenic 
;iisease. They differ, as the elephantiasis affects the 
face, the roots of the hair, the palate bones, and as the 
disease of the skin increases with the increase of the 
other complaints. In pellagra, it lessens when the nerv- 
ous symptoms are most violent. The pellagra also is 
distinguished by the thick urine, double vision, and the 
peculiar mouldy smell of the sweat. 

The lepra asturiensis agrees with the pellagra in 
many of its symptoms. The pustules are, however, 
very painful, offensively fetid, and attack the head in- 
discriminately with other parts, as well as the roots of 
the hair. The mind is but slightly affected, and its dis- 
ease is that of timidity rather than delirium. The last 
opinion, that of Titius, is not supported by any conclu- 
sive evidence. It must, therefore, as we have said, be 
placed among the impetigines, between the lepra and 
elephantiasis. 

The cure, unfortunately, is very difficult: indeed, 
when the disease has proceeded €0 far as to affect the 
nervous system, it is impracticable. All the evacuants 
are injurious, and the tonics have not been sufficiently 
tried. The metallic tonics, as mercury or arsenic, pro- 
mise most success, if given with medicines which assist 
the cuticular discharge. Mercury, conducted so as to 
salivate, has been found injurious. When the first 
symptoms have appeared, persons have escaped by re- 
moving into towns, or wholly leaving the district. Per- 
haps removing into a warmer climate, williout being 
exposed to the sun, might be useful. 

vol.. 11. 



See Thierri Rccucil Periodique d'Observationes dc 
Medecine, a Paris, torn. ii. 1755. Vanden Heuvell Ten- 
tamen Nosologicum, Sistens, Morborum a vitio vis Vi- 
talis Divisionem Sistens, Leid, 1787. F. Frapolli Ani- 
madversiones in Morbum vulgo Pellagram, Milan, 1771. 
Zanetti de Morbo vulgo Pellagra, 1775. Extat in 
Nova Acta Naturae Curiosorum Norimberg, 1776. 
D'Una Specie parlicolaredi Scorbuto, Dissertazione del 
Dottore Jacobo Odoarde; Extat in Nuova Raccclta 
d'Opuscola Scicntifici et Filologici, tom. xxx. Venice, 
1776. Delia Pellagra Descrizione di Michele Gherar- 
dini, Milan, 1780. Atti della Societa Patriotica di Mi- 
lano, vol. i. Milan, 1789. Trattato Teorico-prattico 
delle Malattie del Insolato di Primavera, Volgarmente 
detta Pellagra, del Medico-fisico Giovanne Maria Al- 
bera d'OIeggio, Varese, 1784. De Pellegra Observa- 
tiones quas in Regio Pellasgrosorum Nosocomio Col- 
legit D. Cajetanus Strambio Mediolani, 1786 — 1789, 
an. i. ii. iii, De Pellagra, Morbo in Mediolanensi-Du- 
catu endemio, Auctore X. W. Jansen Leidae, 1787. 
Videmar de quadam Impetiginis Specie, Morbo apud 
nos in Rusticis nunc frequentori, vulgo Pellagra ap- 
pellato, Mediolani, 1790. Memoria sopra la Pellagra 
del Territorio Padovano da D. Francesco Fanzago, 
Padua, 1789. Discorso Comparativo sopra la Pella- 
gra, I'Elephantiasi de Greci, o Lepra de I'Arabi, et lo 
Scorbuto, ed Alcune Riflessioni Intorno la Cura, del 
D. Paolo Dalla Bona, Venice, 1791, Osservazioni Me- 
dico-pratiche formano la Storia essatta di una particular 
Malattia chiamata Pellagra, del Luigi Soler, Venice, 
1 79 1 . Sartago in Ephemerid. Venet. (Aneddoti Patri), 
No. 22, 1792. ParallelH fra la Pellagra et Alcune Ma- 
lattie che piu lo rassomigliano del Dot. F. Fanzago, 
Padua, 1 792. Pellagra Morbi inter Insubrise Austriacx 
Agricolas grassantes Palhalogia Auctore D. Salom. 
Const. Titio Lipsiae, 1792. 

PELLI'CULA MEMBRANA'CEA, (dim. oi fiel- 
lis, the skin,) any thin-membranc, as the amnios. 

PE'LMA, (from -zriXu, to mo-ve forivards). See Pes. 

PELTA'LIS, {horn fieltci, a target). A leaf, whose 
stalk is inserted in the middle, and not in the margin. 

PELTA'TA i:ARTl\.A'GO,{how pelta, a buckler). 
See AsPEHA artejua. 

PELVIMETER. An invention of M. Coutonli to 
measure the different diameters of the pelvis; and an- 
other in the form of calipers is recommended by,M. 
Baudelocqne. Each is, however, more curious than 
useful, and neither is much used in this country. The 
form and shape of the woman shows deformities from 
irregularity of the brim of the pelvis, and the operator, 
used to the measure of his fingers, can ascertain, in 
touching, the distance from pubes to sacrum, as well as 
any irregularities of shape at the lower diameter. 

PE'LVIS, (from ^£>it/|, a bason). A name for the 
inferior part of the cavity of the belly, bounded forward 
by the os pul)is ; backward by the os sacrum above, and 
coccygis below ; laterally by the ilia above, and ischia 
below. In infancy the bones are more numerous than 
in the adult state, and the edges of several are cartila- 
ginous, so that the pelvis of the child may yield a' little 
in difficult labours. Yet the motion of the parts on 
each other is so inconsiderable, that no great advantage 
can be this way obtained. 

The pelvis consists of the os sacrum, os coccyx, and. 
the ossa inominata: the latter contain the ossa ilia on 
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'.he sides, the pubes, branching from the front above 
and below; and the ossa ischia, joining the iDwer ramus 
of the pubes to the sacrum. See plate. 

The union of these bones is more or less perfect. 
In adults the sacrum is sometimes anchylosed with 
cither os inominatum ; and, from long confinement, 
violent shocks, or diseases on the other hand, it is 
considerably loosened, so as to make walking unsteady 
and difficult. The os coccygis, which in adults con- 
sists of bones separated by cartilage, sometimes coa- 
lesces into one bone, and is also firmly united to the 
sacrum. In this process its length is diminished, and 
it usually turns inward, forming a very considerable im- 
pediment to the progress of the child. This impedi- 
ment is sometimes overcome by the propelling pains, 
and some motion between the sacrum and the coccyx 
is restored. Lateral motion is prevented by strong 
muscles and ligaments. The ossa pubis are connected 
in front, it is said, by a cartilage, but it is rather by a 
mixture of cartilage and ligament. The former belongs 
to each bone, and at their junction unites. It is thicker 
in front, from the upper to the lower part, than be- 
hind ; and the ligamentous fibres, mixed with it, are, 
of course, longer in front. In their reticulations they 
leave intervals, which contain small red bodies, de- 
scribed as resembling synovial glands ; and some au- 
thors have mentioned a kind of capsular membrane in 
its back part, while the cartilages on each side seem 
calculated, by their separation, to admit of a small mo- 
tion. This cartilaginous separation is, it is said, disco- 
vered near the middle of the symphysis, extendhig a 
little lower behind. Other authors have denied the 
existence of this apparent joint ; and though we have 
seen a cavity in the cartilage, it did not appear to be 
regularly organized, at least in that instance. The li- 
gamentous fibres, which we have described, are rein- 
forced by others, and by tendinous expansions from all 
the muscles on either side; so that if Nature designed 
by this structure an obscure motion, she has taken anxi- 
ous care to prevent its being considerable, apparently 
to prevent it entirely. 

The union of the sacrum with the ossa inominata is 
more close and compact ; nor do we find that when the 
connection is loosened, that the former intimate union 
again takes place. The os sacrum is united to the 
lowest lumbar vertebra, nearly in the usual manner; 
but there are two little articular masses fixed in the 
posterior edge of the impression, by which they are 
mutually received into each other, which answer to si- 
milar substances in the vertebra. The union of the 
sacrum with the spine is secured also by ligamentous 
fibres, so that the motion is inconsiderable ; but the 
convexity of the spine in the loins is in part lessened 
by the small motion which each vertebra admits; and 
by altering the angle at which the Avoman reclines, 
or by bending forward, we can thus often effectually 
change the direction of the axis of the pelvis. 

In midwifery the knowledge of the structure and pe- 
culiarities of the pelvis is an important circumstance. 
The brim of a well shaped pelvis represents an irregu- 
lar oval, or something that approaches to a triangle ; if 
it is considered as an oval, its greatest axis is from side 
to side ; if we consider it as a triangle, the posterior 
part is far longer, and the ossa pubis constitute the 
other two sides of the triangle ; the lower circumference 



is formed behind by the sacrum and os coccygis, on 
each side by the ischium and sacro sciatic ligaments, 
and before by the lower part of the pubes. When the 
body is gently reclined, the brim of the pelvis is hori- 
zontal, and a line would pass from the navel through the 
middle of the cavity ; but when a woman is in labour, 
or near her time, this imaginary line must fall from be- 
tween the navel and scrobiculus cordis; and accord- 
ingly we find that the head of the ch^ld presses behind 
the anus, and gradually advances from thence up the 
perineum, until it comes to the lower part of the sym- 
physis of the ossa pubis. The chief use of this supposed 
line is to place the woman in the most favoui-able posi- 
tion during labour, that she may act more advantage- 
ously with her abdominal muscles, and that the child's 
head may fall more directly into the middle of the pel- 
vis. It will be a rule also to direct the forceps on the 
child's head, and the hand into the uterus. The obli- 
quity of the pelvis from behind forwards is equal to an 
angle of nearly 40°. 

In considering the pelvis, we should observe its width, 
the depth and form of its cavity, and the extent of its 
brim from the fore to the back part, which, in a well- 
formed pelvis, is an inch less than it is from side to side; 
four inches and a half from the fore to the back part; 
and five inches and a half from side to side. 

The lower circumference of the pelvis is nearly equal; 
but when we allow for the os coccygis being moveable, 
it makes a quarter of an inch more in its longer direc- 
tion from the os coccygis to the os pubis than from 
ischium to ischium. The depth of the pelvis, from the 
upper edge of the sacrum, where it articulates with the 
vertebrae lumborum, to the lower part of the os coccy- 
gis, is about five inches in a straight line. When the 
OS coccygis is pressed back, it is then six inches : from 
the brim of the pelvis, to the lower part of the symphy- 
sis of the OS pubis, is only two inches ; while from the 
under part of the ischium it is four inches. The brim 
is concave internally all round. 

The inferior aperture is usually, in the natural state, 
smaller, and of a more irregular figure than the superior, 
as it is not wholly formed of bone. The base is broken 
by the coccyx, the tuberosities of the ischia, See. into dif- 
ferent angles, which are filled up by ligaments, forming 
in front what is styled the arch of (he fiubcs, which ex- 
pands from an inch and a quarter to four inches in 
breadth in a well formed pelvis. The transverse dia- 
meter is largest in its natural state ; but, from flie yield- 
ing of the coccyx, is the smallest in delivery. The 
largest diameter also of the inferior aperture is opposed 
to the smallest of the superior ; and from hence arises 
the necessity of the half turns in delivery, which we 
have mentioned as necessary in Parturition, q. v.;.and 
the greatest diameter of the superior, crosses the small- 
est of the inferior at an angle more or less acute. From 
an attention to this circumstance, we can often, with the 
finger alone, remove apparently insurmountable obsta- 
cles. The curvature of the sacrum also removes many 
inconveniences if attended to ; and on this account the 
child comes with so much facility when the face is in 
that hollow. This concavity also prevents pressure on 
the sacral nerves. 

The pelvis may be faulty either from too great or too 
small a size. In the former case the child is often too 
suddenly excluded, and dangerous haemorrhages arc 
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the consequences. In this case also the uterus is 
often propelled with the child, particularly when the 
woman has had many children; in the earliest and latest 
months also the child rests on the rectum or meatus 
urinarius, producing constipations and strangury : in 
the intermediate period it rests on the edge of the 
pelvis. 

The pelvis is, however, more often faulty from its 
narrowness. This defect is seldom conspicuous in every 
part of the bason, and most generally in the superior 
aperture. The small diameter is most commonly con- 
tracted, and sometimes one side only of the bony cir- 
cumTerence is pressed in. When the inferior diameter 
is lessened, it is usually effected by the approach of the 
tuberosities of the ischia. M. Baudelocque accounts for 
the former deformity, by attributing it to a softness of 
the bones in the early state; and he remarks, that the 
direction of the weight of the body carries the sacrum 
forward, and the ossa pubis backward. This is not, 
however, a perfectly correct view of the circumstances. 
The disease arises from the prominence of the abdomen, 
usually attendant in such cases, which renders it neces- 
sary to throw the shoulders back to preserve the equili- 
brium. In consequence, the line of pressure is upwards 
and backwards, instead of being upwards and a little 
outv/ards. In weak states it is common to recline on one 
side to relieve often the weaker leg, or to change the 
position. From this it arises that one ramus of the 
pubes is chiefly pressed in, that one of the acetabula 
often approaches nearer the sacrum, and that a line 
drawn perpendicularly from the symphysis of the pubes 
towards the sacrum, divides the pelvis into two very 
unequal parts. The inferior aperture in the same soft- 
ened state of the bones will be affected by the child's 
sitting, lolling on one side in preference to the other, or 
twisting the body into unnatural attitudes for the sake 
of present relief. 

The dimensions of the pelvis itself often greatly vary. 
In the diameter from pubes to sacrum the diminution 
sometimes scarcely exceeds half an inch ; in others the 
bones approach so near, that often scarcely an inch of 
aperture is discovered. A pelvis cannot, however, be 
considered as very narrow, unless each diameter be less 
than three inches and a half. M. Baudelocque informs 
us that he has seen pelves, where the distance from 
pubes to sacrum above was not more than six or eight 
lines; and in one which he possessed, the distance from 
the right acetabulum to the sacrum was only between 
three and four lines : in another the distance from the 
projection of the sacrum to the symphysis of the pubes 
was but fourteen lines. An increased projection of the sa- 
crum, from the causes assigned, viz. a swollen abdomen, 
in consequence of great debility, contracts the superior 
aperture to very small dimensions ; and this projection is 
sometimes straight forward, sometimes to one side only. 
In the latter case an aperture is often left on the other 
side sufficient for the passage of a child. 

Labour will be tedious when the aperture is little 
more than three inches; yet the bones of the child's 
head, by yielding, may be moulded into an oblong 
form, and at last pass, and the head will soon recover 
its natural shape. If within three inches, the diffi- 
culty is greater; and when so little as two inches and a 
half, the mother and child arc in a dangerous situa- 
tion. The difficulty from the diminished aperture of 



the superior part appears very early in labour. The 
pains, though strong, do not propel the child, and the 
woman's strength is exhausted before the child's head 
can pass into the pelvis. Nature, however, is all power- 
ful in this respect, and the head will pass through an 
almost impermeable strait. It is then more within 
reach ; and the difficulty arising from a deformity in the 
inferior aperture is more easily removed, as the head is 
often within reach of the shorter forceps. 

When the head comes into the cavity of the pelvis 
the pains for a time cease, and the head, recovering its 
former shape, requires the renewed action of the pro- 
pelling powers to protrude it beyond the second ob- 
struction. When the deformity is only at the inferior 
aperture, the symptoms of difficulty appear later, and la- 
bour is peculiarly difficult. The practitioner must, 
therefore, be cautious in his prognostic, not to promise 
a quick termination from a prosperous commencement, 
nor a particularly tedious one from difficulties in the" 
earlier period. 

The middle of the pelvis is more seldom faulty than 
the superior or inferior diameters. The defect in this 
partis sometimes owing to exostosis, and more often to 
the direction of the sacrum, which is straight, or occa- 
sionally convex instead of concave. 

Another variety in the form of the pelvis, which ren- 
ders labours tedious, is the less elevation and sweep of 
the arch of the pubes, in fact, an approach in form to 
the male pelvis. A different direction of the spines of 
the ischium, their too great length, or an ossification of 
the coccyx, may have a similar effect; but the latter is 
not often the cause of any considerable delay. 

In the article on parturition we have stated that the 
operation of the symphysis of the pubes is no longer 
practised in this country, and that the separation of these 
bones by an operation is calculated to gain but little space. 
The great question, however, which we have not yet no- 
ticed, is, whether all or any of the cartilages yield dur- 
ing labour. Should they do so, considerable space may 
be gained. It is contended that this separation is pos- 
sible ; by others that it is the effect of disease only ; by 
others again that it is natural, and very commonly takes 
place. Truth, as usual, lies between. It is certainly 
not common; but there is much reason to suppose 
that it does occasionally take place, independent of dis- 
ease. That the bones do sometimes separate we know, 
since, in consequence of the disunion, abscesses occa- 
sionally form in the interstices. These abscesses are 
formed chiefly at the union of the ossa inominata and 
sacrum, or at the symphysis of the pubes. The former 
is the less violent disease, and is often cured. The 
latter produces hectic fever, and tlie cause is often not 
discovered till after death. The matter sometimes 
bursts into the cellular substance, occasionally into the 
bladder; sometimes passes down under the periosteum 
to the acetabulum, and from thence to the surface on 
the upper and inner part of the thigh. 

A straight pelvis will cause a difficult labour ; and it 
is known by introducing the finger up the vagina : if 
you can feel the os sacrum, the pelvis is straight ; or if 
you can touch the ossa pubes with your fore finger, 
and the vertebrse of the loins with your middle finger, 
it is considered as narrow, and vice versa. 

Pelvis is also the name for a cavity in the kidneys, 
for the cochlea of the ear, Sec. ; and honce ftelvis renum, 
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a 2/ r mm and cerebri. See Denman, Baudclocquc, and 
Hamilton's Midwifery. 

Pe'lvis. See also Cerebrum and Renes. 

PEMPHIGO'DES, or PEMPHINGO'DES, (from 
^£A<'^/|, a blast oftvind). Fevers distinguished by fla- 
tulencies and inflations, in which an aerial effluvium 
seems to pass through the skin of the patient, and to 
strike on the finger. (Galen's Commentaries on 6 Epid. 
sect. i. aph. xvii.) Other authors give this name to a fe- 
ver, by the intenseness of whose heat aphthae are excited 
in the mouth. It is supposed, according to Foesius, to 
be a synochus, in v.hich the blood vessels are inilated, 
and consequently called an inflated fever. 

PE'MPHlGUS,(fromOT£At^t|,<!>M//a,a -ycs/c/ej. The 
VESICULAR fever, yi-dr/s bullosa^exanthematica^ serosa, 
morta. Dr. Cullen places it in the order exanthe- 
mata, defining it a contagious typhus : on the first, 
second, or third day of the disease, little vesicles, the 
size of a nut, appear on different parts of the body, 
continue a few days, and at last exude in the form of a 
thin ichor. To this he annexes the following observa- 
tions : " From the opinion of others, rather than my 
own, this character is taken ; because I have seldom 
seen this disease, and never have observed it epidemical, 
or pursuing a regular course, as is here described." — 
With regard to the species, he says, " Since I never 
have seen a pemphigus which I could consider as an 
exanthematous fever, and have found only very few 
observations in the writings of physicians concern- 
ing a disease of this kind, almost every thing inserted 
in our Nosology must necessarily be taken from Sau- 
vages; therefore, I have followed him, though I would 
willingly have omitted this malady, since almost all 
that has been said about it appears to me doubtful, ob- 
scure, and ambiguous. Francis Home, however, my 
eminent colleague, shewed me a man slightly feverish, 
in whom vesicles, the size of a hazel nut, arose first on 
his arms, and afterwards, successively, on his whole 
body, which, in two or three days after, exuding a little 
serous humour, collapsed. But this fever discovered 
no peculiar disposition or type, and, being by no means 
contagious, soon disappeared." Synopsis NosologiaMe- 
thodicae, p. 148, 149. 

Dr. Withers remarks, that " in the case of E. P. the 
vesicular eruption, w'hich was very sore and painful, 
was preceded and accompanied with some feverish 
symptoms, evidently of the low kind. It continued only 
for a few days, and then gradually went off." By 
tonics and antiseptics, he adds, that he cured two pa- 
tients, not long before, of the pemphigus, in which the 
fever was extremely putrid, with many gangrenous 
sloughs, of a fetid smell and most dreadful appearance, 
following the eruption of the blisters, attended with a 
low delirium for many nights, the greatest dejection of 
countenance, and prostration of strength. Since this 
time it has been noticed by diff'erent authors, though 
the most distinct account of the disease is given by Dr. 
Dickson in the Irish Transactions. From his description 
it appears to be a true exanthema, not constantly at- 
tended by fever of a given kind, but occasionally mild, 
though often highly putrid. The treatment is varied 
according to the nature of the fever ; and when the pus- 
tules appear on the internal parts, which sometimes 
happens, irritation must be guarded against by opiates 
and demulcents. See Acta Helvetica, vol. ii. p. 260 ; 
Cullen's First Lines, ed. 4. vol. ii. p. 254; Edinburgh 



Medical Con\mcntaries, vol. vi. p. 79 ; Withers on the 
Asthma: Gaitshell and Upton in the Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, London ; Dickson in the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy ; and Christie in the Me- 
dical and Physical Journal. 

PEMPTiE'US, (from zTii^Trrcq, the ffth). See In- 

TERMITTENS FEBRIS. 

PEN^/A SARCOCO'LLA. See Sarcocoi.la. 
PENICI'LLUS, (dim. of peniculum, a brush). A 

TENT, or PLEDGET. 

PE'NGUIN. See Karatas. 

PE'NIS, (a Jiendemlo^frorn its hangivg down^)caulis, 
cotes, mentula, firiajius, is composed of three parts, viz. 
the two corpora cavernosa, and the corpus spongiosum 
urethrae. Its skin, which is thin, and without fat, is 
doubled at the top, forming a hood, the pra^putium, 
which covers the glans penis, cus/iis or balanos : the 
small ligament, by which it is tied to the under side of 
the glans, is caWed/raenum, canis, axid Jilellmn. The 
prepuce keeps the glans soft and moist, prevents exco- 
riation, and preserves its sensibility. The penis, where 
it joins the body, is connected by a small ligament, 
which arises a little from its root on the back part, and 
ties it to the upper part of the os pubis. It receives two 
branches of veins froin the hypogastric vessels, and its 
arteries from the hypogastrics and pudicae ; the two veins 
unite towards its root, and make one trunk, which runs 
on the back of the penis. It hath two nerves from the 
sacrum, several lymphatics, which pass through the 
inguinal glands, and three pair of muscles, viz. the 
erectorcs, acceleratores, and transversales. Cowper ob- 
serves, that the cuticle on the glans is villous or downy, 
and that the cutis is thinner on it and the scrotum than 
any other part. See Cowper's Observations on the 
Penis, Ruysch, and de Graaf. 

PE'NNA, (from srelof^xi, to Jly,) mentula alata. A 
FEATHER. In the third volume of the London Medi- 
cal Observations and Inquiries, p. 7, Sec. is an account 
of a successful attempt to recover a fibre of a feather 
from the oesophagus, by means of a whalebone, with a 
sponge at each end. By threads loosely connected with 
both, the feather was entangled and brought up. If, 
however, it can be forced into the stomach, no incon- 
venience will probably arise. 

PENNATIFO'LIUS, (from penna, and folium). 
Having leaves resembling feathers. 

PENO-AB'SOU, fiine obsou. A tree in America, 
whose bark is very fragrant, and whose fruit, about the 
size of an orange, contains from six to ten nuts, from 
which an oil is expressed. The fruit is poisonous, but 
the oil is said to cure the wounds received by poisoned 
arrows. Its genus is unknown. 

PENTADA'CTYLON, (from ^fv?^, Jive, and ^<t«- 
7yAo5, a finger, because it has five leaves upon each 
stalk). See Cataputia. 

PENTAGY'NIA, (from -Tri^n, and yviv), a woman). 
The name of an order in the 5th, 10th, 1 1th, I2th, and 
13th classes of the Linnsean system, containing those 
plants which have five pistils in an hermaphrodite 
flower. 

PENTA'NDRIA. (from rrevli, and ctv^p, husband). 
The fifth class in the Linna^an system, comprehending 
those plants which have hermaphrodite flowers with 
five stamens. 

PENTANEU'RON, (tt^Ii, and vevpoy, a nerve, from 
its five ribbed leaves). See Plantago minor. 
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PENTAPHA'RMACUM, (from ^£v7£, and <pxpfiocKov, 
a drug-). A medicine consisting of five ingredients. 

PENTAPHY'LLUM, (Tnvle, and 4)t/AA«», a leaf; 
from^ its five leaves on each stalk). CixquEFOiL. See 

QuiNqUEFOLIUM. 

PENTAPLEU'RUM, (from Tnvli, and 7r>^ivpoy, a 
rib; synonymous with pentaneuron). See Plantago 

MINOB. 

PENTO'ROBUS, (^£vt£, and o^oCes, the wood pea; 
from its five seeds resembling the wood pea). See 

PjEONIA. 

PEPA'STICA, PE'PTICA, (from ?re^*/v», to con- 
coct). Digestive medicines, supposed to promote 
the production of a proper pus in wounds and ulcers. 
It, however, seems doubtful whether this general term 
be proper or necessary ; because, though there are me- 
dicines which certainly seem to answer this purpose, 
yet as they act on general principles, for they are 
chiefly stimulants, or correct those circumstances which 
impede the operations of nature, they ought not to form 
a separate class from one effect. 

PE'PITA NUX. See Nux vomica serapionis. 

PE'PLION, or PE'PLOS, (^te^tAo?, a fiurple veil, 
from their colour). Purging medicines formerly used 
for evacuating bile and phlegm ; styled also mecon, me- 
coniujn, cha7ncesyce, fia/iaver sfiU7neum, symfihytum, 
and tithymalus. See Medicine. History. 

PE'PLIOS LUTETIANO'RUM. See Fabago. 

PE'PO, (from tsttIo), to ripen). Common pompion. 
As an aliment it is cold, flatulent, and indigestible ; but 
by pressure an oil is obtained from the pulp, which 
softens the skin. See Rail Historia. 

PE'PTICOS, (from the same). See Pepastica. 

PEQUE'TI RECEPTA'CULUM, (from Pequet, 
the discoverer). See Receptaculum chyli. 

PERA'GU, Clerodendrum infortunaturn Lin. Sp. 
PI. 889. A shrub in Malabar whose juice kills worms, 
and its roots are said to cure the lientery, colic, 8cc. 
See Raii Historia. 

PERCOLA'TIO, (from percolo, to strain through). 
A term sometimes applied to secretions, sometimes to 
the transudation of fluids through their coats. See De- 

PURATIO. 

PER DELIQUIUM. An old chemical term expres- 
sive of the fluidity which salts acquire by exposure to 
air. 

Pe'r descensum. a kind of distillation, in which the 
vapour has a descending course. 

PERDE'TUM. See Sisarum. 

PERDI'CIUM, {perdix, partridge; because that 
bird feeds upon it). See Parietaria. 

PEREGRI'NUM LIGNUM. See Nephriticum 
lignum. 

PERETE'RION, from -srifxa, to dig through). See 
Trepanum. 

PERE'XYL LUSITA'NIS. SeeCAAPONGA. 

PERFE'CTI MAGISTE'RII O'LEUM. See La- 
ter. 

PERFOLIA'TA, (from per, 3.n<ifoliu7n, a leaf; be- 
cause its stem surrounds the leaf like a cabbage). See 
BuPLEURUM. This plant was sometimes celebrated 
for curing ruptures. 

PE'RFORANS MA'NUS, (from perforo, to pierce 
through). Sec Flexor tertii internodii digitorum 
.manus. 



Pe'rforaxs pfc'uis. See Flexor lonous pedis 
PERFORA'TA, (from perforo). See Hvpericcm 
PERFORA'TIO, (from the same,) penetrating by 
an instrument into any of the cavities of the body, as 
into the abdomen by a trochar. See also Setaceum. 

PERFORA'TUS MA'NUS. See Flexor inter- 
nodii SKCUNDI digitorum MANUS. 

Perfora'tus pe'dis. See Flexor sublimis pedis. 
Perfora'tus casse'rii. See CoRAco-BRAcmiEUS 

MUSCULUS. 

PERFRICA'TIO, (from fierfrigeo, to be very cold). 
Sec Horror. 

PERFU'MES. See Materia medica ; Odours, 
aromatic, fragrant, and ambrosiacalyp 134. 

PERIA'MM ATA, and PERIAPTA, (from arf^mW^, 
to hang round). See Amuleta. 

PERIADY'SMIA. See Gastrodynia. 

PERIA'NTHIUM, (from -urep,, around, and uvSa, 
a Jionver). The calyx, when contiguous to the fructifi- 
cation. When it includes the stamina and germen, it 
is the perianthium of the fructification ; when the sta- 
mina without the germen, the perianthium of the flow- 
er; when it contains the germen and not the stamina, 
the perianthium of the fruit. See Calyx. 

Peri'anthium abbrevia'tum. Shorter than the tube 
of the corolla. 

PERIBLE'PSIS, (from ■sr£pi<^>,e7ru, to stare about) 
The wild look of delirious persons. 

PERI'BOLE, (from ■sre^i'SocXXu, to surround). Some- 
times it signifies dress ; at others, a determination of 
fluids to the surface. 

PERICA'RDII ARTE'RIA,(from pericardiujn, the 
membrane surrounding the heart). The artery of 
THE pericardium, riscs from the anterior middle part 
of the common trunk of the subclavian or the carotid, 
runs down upon the pericardium to the diaphragm, to 
which it sends some branches. 

Perica'rdii vena. The vein of the pericardium, 
sometimes springs from the trunk of the superior 
cava, at others from the origin of the right subclavian. 
The left vena pericardii comes sometimes from the 
left subclavian before the mammaria, sometimes from the 
mammaria or diaphragmatica superior on the same side. 

PERICARDI'TIS, (from the same). See Ixflamma- 
Tio pericardii. 

PERICA'RDIUM, (from ^epi, about, and )c»^S'i»,the 
heart,) capsula, involucrum, and succulus cordis, the 
membrane which surrounds the heart filled in the living 
body with an halitus, which is condensed in a watery 
fluid after death. The first membrane of the pericardi- 
um is formed by the pleura, which leaves it where it ad- 
heres to the diaphragm. The substance of the pericar- 
diujn is a firm membrane, composed of two lamellae, the 
external of which is the stronger, and apparently com- 
posed of tendinous fibres crossing each other in every 
direction: the internal is a complete bag, without per- 
foration, being reflected over the heart itself, and nearer 
a spherical than a conical figure. This internal coat 
contains the liquor pericardii, supposed to be secreted 
by glands, but more probably exhaled from the small 
continuations of the arteries. In healthy persons, the 
quantity of fluid is small, in others more copious, gene- 
rally resembling scrum tinged with blood, owing to the 
transudation of blood through the muscular cavities of 
the heart, for the longer the body is kept, the redder h 
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ihe liquor. The vise of the pericardium is to supply the 
fluid, and to confine the heart; and it is very intimately 
connected by a great surface to the diaphragm, near the 
niiddlc, where it has little motion in inspiration or ex- 
piration. The pericardium is much larger than the 
heart; it is not fixed to the basis of the heart, but round 
the large veins above the auricles before they send off 
the ramifications, and round the large arteries before 
their divisions, which alters the general rotundity of its 
figure. This membrane is subject to different affections ; 
particularly dropsy, inflammation and suppuration. See 
Hydrops, Inflammatio, and Abscessus pericardii. 
PERICA'RDIO-DIAPIIRAGMAT'ICiE VE'N^. 

See DiAPHRAGMATICiE SUPERIORES. 

PERICA'RPIUM, (from Trepi^ about, and k«/)w«?, t/ie 
fruit). The germen, or seed vessel, from which the 
seeds drop when they are ripe. It is analogous to the 
ovary of animals ; but its place in the vegetable king- 
dom is occasionally supplied by the calyx. It is distin- 
guished by several appellations, according to its nature 
or shape, as ca/isula, siliqua, legumenj concefitaculiim, 
drupUy pomum, bacca, strohilus, folliculus. See also 
Cataplasma. 

PERICHO'NDRIUM, (from ^re/.*, and ;e'>v«J'p«s, a 
cartilage). The perichondrium is said to be only a con- 
tinuation of the periosteum, which, according to Dr. 
Hunter, may be true of that which supplies the place 
of bone in an adult, as the trachea ; or in such as in ma- 
turer age become bone, as the epiphyses of infants; but 
on the cartilages that are expanded over the extremities 
of articulating joints, the pei'ichondrium is the inner 
layer of the capsular ligament reflected over them. 
This is only discoverable in young subjects, where the 
parts are capable of separation. 

PERICHRI'SIS, (from 5r£^<, and x^iUf to anoint). 

See LiNIMENTUM. 

PERICHRI'STI, (from the same). An unguent 
applied to the eye lids in ophthalmia. 

PERICLAS'IS, (from to-£^<, and xAoeiw, to break). A 
fracture with a considerable wound, wherein the bone 
is laid bare. 

PERICLY'MENUM, (from ■xtfircy.v^u, to roll round). 
A climbing plant. See Caprifolium. 

Pericly'menum parvum. See Ipecacuanha. 

PERICRA'NIUM, (from arff<,and x/)«v/av, the head). 
The membrane which immediately invests the bones 
of the skull, under the hairy scalp, made up of two la- 
minae, closely united. The external lamina parts from 
the internal at the semicircular plane surrounding the 
temples, and becomes a very strong aponeurotic or 
ligamentary expansion, which covers the temporal mus- 
cle, and is afterwards fixed in the external angular apo- 
physis of the OS frontis, in the posterior edge of the su- 
perior apophysis of the os malae, and in the superior 
edge of the zygomatic arch, as far as the root of the 
mastoid apophysis. At this place the aponeurotic coif 
seems to form the external lamina of the pericranium, 
and they both communicate with particular aponeuro- 
tic expansions of the mastoid, masseter, zygomatic, and 
other neighbouring muscles. 

PERIDE'SMICA, ISCHU'RIA, (from ct^^j, and 
J^fC/ttes, a ligature). A suppression of urine from stric- 
ture in the urethra. See Ischuria. 

PERIDRO'MOS, (from zn^t., and <J>9/^«5, a course). 
The extreme circumference of the hairs of the head. 

PERIE'STECOS, (from ■snpiiorvnA.t, to surround). 



An epithet for salutary symptoms, prognosticating the 
recovery of the patient. 

PERl'GRAPHE, (from -srcpiypctipu). An inaccurate, 
circumlocutory description or delineation. See also 
Rectus abdominis. 

PERI'GUA. See Cassine. 

PE'RIN, (from zrtifx, a bag). See Testes, Peri- 
N.£UM, and Anus. 

PERINiEOCE'LE, (from ficrinaum, and ^t^Au, a 
ru/iture). A rupture in the perinaeum. 

PERINiE'UM, (js-e^iuuy to fiow round; from its 
moisture,) interfdemineum, gressxira., fiechedion; the 
space between the anus and the parts of generation ; di- 
vided- into two equal lateral portions by a distinct line, 
called Raphe, q. v., longer in males than in females. 

In midwifery, when the os externum is so much di- 
lated by the head of the foetus as to allow of its delive- 
ry, the perinaeum is generally stretched to the length of 
three, and sometimes of four inches, so that without 
care, a laceration would be often the consequence. In- 
stead of stretching back the perinaeum with the finger, 
it should be supported with the palm of the hand, and 
the head of the child at the same time moderately op- 
posed in its force, that the distention may be made 
gradually, until sufficiently dilated for delivery. In- 
flammations and lacerations of the perinaeum, if they 
occasion vomiting, are soon fatal. When this accident 
happens, the woman should be kept long in bed, with 
her knees constantly closed, and her bowels should be 
kept soluble. 

The puncture of the perinaeum was an operation usu- 
ally performed in cases of a suppression of urine, which 
cannot be relieved by gentler methods. The operation 
was performed by pushing a trochar at the place where 
the external wound in the old way of cutting for the 
stone was made, into the cavity of the bladder. At pre- 
sent the water is evacuated by pushing the trochar into 
the bladder, from a little above the os pubis, or through 
the rectum. This method of, discharging the urine hath 
succeeded, but when the suppression has been of long 
continuance, the operation is dangerous ; for the blad- 
der, by distention, has lost its tone, and mortification, 
at least an incontinence of urine, is the usual conse- 
quence. See Le Dran's Operations. Sharp's Opera- 
tions. Sharp's Critical Enquiry. White's Surgery, 
p. 466. There are also abscesses formed in this part. 
See Abscessus Perin^i, and Fistula in Perin^eo. 

PERINiEA'LIS ISCHU'RIA. See Ischuria; the 
varieties of the fourth species. 

PERINENEU'COS, (from arf^/, and v£^«, to nod). 
See Epineneucos. 

PERI'N PANEL. A bacciferous Indian shrub, the 
leaves of which are used in fumigations in hysteria. It 
has yet found no place in the systems of the botanists. 
See Raii Historia. 

PERINY'CTIDES, (from zrep,, and »t;|, the night). 
Pustules, or pimples, which break out in the 
night. 

PERIOSTEUM, (from -a-cpi, about, and oo-Tfov, the 
bone,) circu?nossalis, is that membrane which covers the 
bone, divided by authors into two layers. The internal 
or proper periosteum lies close to the bone, and appears 
furrowed like it. This is a very fine membrane, and 
appears, on a successful injection, to be extremely vas- 
cular, from the i-amification of vessels which run to the 
bone. The external layer is of a white glistenine 
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appearance, composed of the fibrous expansions of inem- 
branes, ligaments, and tendons, rvmning in various di- 
rections according- to the insertion of these tendons. 
The periosteum is not clastic : Dr. Hunter thinks it is 
not very sensible ; and advises, in amputations, not to 
scrape it, but only to pass the knife round it, a little 
above the place where you intend to saw. The perios- 
teum is wanting on those parts of a bone where strong 
tendons enter, as in the trochanter. Its uses are, to 
prevent the bad effect of friction on the bones ; to pro- 
tect the vessels running into them ; to connect epiphy- 
ses ; and to give origin to muscles. See Abscessus 
Periostei and Inflammatio. 

PERIPHYMO'SIS. See Paraphimosis. 

PERI'PLOCA, (from zriptTrMKu, to twist roujid). 
Italian and French scammony; scammonia Monspeliaca 
rotundioribus Joliis, a/iocinum latifolium; cynanchum 
vionsfieliaaun Lin. Sp. PI. 311. Its concreted juice 
purges in somewhat larger doses than the scammony 
of the shops. 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA, PERIPLEUMO'NIA. Pe- 
RIPNEUMONY, from^fp/, abouty and srvtt/ftwv, the lungs; 
fiulmonia^ pneumonia. Dr. Cullen'defines it a fie^'ijineu- 
mQ7iic Jineumony, attended with a pulse not always hard; 
sometimes soft; an obtuse pain in the thorax ; a con- 
stant difficulty of breathing, often not perceived unless 
in an erect posture; the face swelled, and of a purple 
colour; most commonly with a moist cough, and often 
bloody sputum. Of this he makes three divisions. 
1. Simple idiopathic peripneumony. 2. Idiopathic 
peripneumonies, complicated with fever, as the putrid, 
ardent, and malignant peripneumony. 3. Symptomatic 
peripneumonies, viz. the arthi'itic, exanthematic, phthi- 
sical, hydrophobic, and rachialgic. Other authors dis- 
tinguish three kinds of peripneumony : the true, or in- 
flammation in the lungs ; the spurious, or when mucus 
obstructs the vessels of the lungs ; the catarrhal, from a 
thin acrid deHuxion on the lungs. 

The true peripneumony is produced by cold applied 
to the skin, mouth or stomach ; an over exertion of the 
lungs ; or by any of the general causes of inflammation. 

The disease commences with the usual symptoms of 
fever. The cold fit is violent, succeeded by great heat, 
head ach, dryness of the tongue and skin, urine of a 
dark or a yellowish redness, countenance full and of a 
purple colour. These symptoms occasionally continue 
for a day or two before any pain in the chest comes on, 
though sometimes the pain attacks on the first accession 
of heat. The pulse is at first hard and strong; but in 
the true peripneumony frequently soft, and apparently 
labours with a distressing load; at last it is weak, flut- 
tering, irregular, and indistinct. When the pain is felt, a 
short, dry, distressing cough soon follows, which greatly 
exasperates it, and continues during the whole com- 
plaint ; but, on its salutary decline, is freer, easier, and 
looser. In the beginning of the disease scarcely any 
sputum is discharged, but a little frothy saliva, followed 
by a yellow viscid gluten, and at last by a whiter softer 
matter if the disease proceeds favourably. The pain 
is occasionally in almost every part of the chest, but 
sually between the ribs of either side, more frequently, 
;t is said, on the right side than the left. It is increased 
on laying down, and considerably more so by laying on 
either side, whether it be the side affected or not. It 
is singular that tliis symptom should vary so considera- 



bly in different cases ; nor could all the anatomical dex- 
terity of Morgagni, or the pathological ingenuity of Dr. 
Cullen, explain satisfactorily the reason of what is styled 
the varieties of the decubitus difficilis. 

The difficulty of breathing is chiefly felt on inspira- 
tion, but the expiration is performed frequently by a 
convulsive effort, and often an obscure sound. The 
bowels are generally constipated, though in a few in- 
stances a diarrhoea attends. 

If peripneumony proceeds favourably, the pulse be- 
comes slower and softer ; the yellow, tenacious, and of- 
ten bloody, sputum is mixed with points of a.whiter mat- 
ter, and the proportion of this more salutary expectora- 
tion gradually increases with the amendment of every 
symptom, for the cough is less violent and straining, the 
breathing freer, the skin more moist, and the tongue 
cleaner at the edges. If less favourable in its progress, 
the sputum becomes more dark and viscid, the pulse 
lower, indistinct, and often intermitting; a wandering 
low delirium coimes on, with subsultus, and the patient 
dies, apparently suffocated, from the oppressed vessels 
no longer permitting the expansion of the lungs. 

Peripneumony is, in general, confounded with pleu- 
risy; with inflammation of the other contents of the 
thorax ; with rheumatic affections of the muscles of the 
chest; with catarrh, and asthma. It is, however, an 
active inflammation, which at once excludes the two 
latter diseases. The rheumatism in the side is attended 
with acute pain, but with scarcely any cough, and with 
a hard pulse, nor is the face full and flushed. True pleu- 
risy resembles, in many respects, peripneumony ; but, 
in general, the face is less flushed, the pulse harder, the 
cough less violent, and without, at any period, expecto- 
ration. 

Pleurisy and peripneumony, however, are seldom 
wholly distinct, and the diagnosis is of less importance, 
as the remedies are nearly the same. (See Pleuritis.) 
Where cough exists, whatever be the name of the dis- 
ease, expectoration must be brought on, if possible. Va- 
rious other inflammations of the chest, as of the peri- 
cardium and diaphragm, are attended with similar symp- 
toms, but the treatment differs so little, that no injury 
can arise from mistake. It is necessary, however, to 
remark, that the seat of peripneumony is often chang- 
ing, that it shifts from one side to the other, to differ- 
ent parts of the same side, and when the lower part of 
the right lung is inflamed, a similar affection is commu- 
nicated to the liver, occasioning pain in the right 
epigastrium, with an expectoration yellow, copious, 
and frothy. See Hepatitis. 

Peripneumony terminates, like other inflammations, 
in effusion, suppuration, or gangrene. It has, however, 
a termination peculiar to itself, viz. haemorrhage in the 
lungs, from the increased vis a tergo. Effusion is the 
salutary termination ; and when we perceive an appa- 
rent resolution by expectoration, some effusion always 
accompanies it ; for after violent peripneumonies, adhe- 
sions are often found between the lungs and pleura, 
or watery effusions take place in different parts of the 
chest. Suppuration is known, as in oiher parts, by a re- 
mission of the pain and shivers, followed after some time 
by heat and increased perspiration. Throbbing pain is 
seldom felt, except when the seat of the disease is just 
within the intercostal muscles ; and in that case a ful- 
ness, as well as pain, on pressure, poiqt out very 
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«3jstincily the part afiected. Gangrene is shown by the 
sinking pulse, general debility, with a sunk counte- 
nance, and ihe usual placidity, or occasionally with a 
ghastly stare. The termination by hsemorrhage is sud- 
den ; and it is discovered by dissection, since the lungs 
are Ibund to resemble in substance the liver. 

If we perceive, on the fourth or fifth day, the spit- 
ting more free, less glutinous, whither, approaching in 
the distinct clots to a globular form, the disease is evi- 
dently remitting. The usual signs of a freer, slower 
pulse, a white sediment in the urine, and a soft clammy 
moisture on the surface, are equivocal, without some 
change in the expectoration ; for unless the sputum as- 
sumes the salutary appearance, should even the fever re- 
tnit, suppuradon or phthisis are frequent consequences. 
The suppuration, however,from peripneumony, is very 
different from that which constitutes consumption, and 
we have* in one or two instances suspected that a salu- 
tary termination of the former has checked a beginning 
hectic. On the other hand, however, inflammation of 
the lungs often excites a similar state in a previously in- 
dolent vomica, and consumption is thus the consequence 
of peripneumony. It has been doubted whether the sa- 
lutary effusion may not by absorption, perhaps by the 
drying power of the air, assume the purulent appear- 
ance ; because purulent matter is sometimes said to ap- 
pear independent of any abscess, or indeed of any loss of 
substance. This induced De Haen to consider pus as a 
secreted fluid ; but though we have admitted that se- 
cretion may take place from arteries without any glan- 
dular apparatus ; yet, on the whole, there is no evidence, 
at least in this disease, that pus is secreted, or that the 
dried effusion assumes its semblance. (See Pus.) If 
pus in peripneumony appears, suppuration has preceded. 

A bloody sputum is often alarming, as the forerun- 
ner of an haemorrhage ; but such consequences seldom 
follow: on the contrary, we have often found it a salu- 
tary symptom, not differing in its effects from a topical 
bleeding. A diarrhoea coming on about the fifth or 
sixth day is often a highly dangerous event, as it pre- 
vents the salutary discharge by expectoration, or if the 
latter has appeared, checks it, without supplying its 
place. A moist skin, with an improving sputum, is 
often advantageous ; while a dry heat, oppressed breath, 
with great anxiety, are alarming. To be able to lie low 
for a little time on either side is favourable ; but the 
prognosis is always peculiarly uncertain, since the dis- 
ease is so often exasperated unexpectedly, and changes 
its seat, with a new accession of fever frequently in its 
course. The cough is often most distressing, which 
we dare not mitigate, as every remedy for this purpose 
checks expectoration. We have not, however, found 
that the most incessant cough is a prognostic of a pecu- 
liarly dangerous state of the disease. Delirium is often 
a dangerous symptom ; but we have someiimes seen 
peripneumony alternating with delirium, and in that 
case the disease has yielded with little trouble. Favour- 
able signs appearing on the seventh day give a proba- 
bility of a safe termination, should no metastasis oc- 
cur; but in no disease is the strictest caution more ne- 
cessary, since in none are there more unexpected 
changes, in none is the fatal event frequently so sud- 
den, while our apprehensions are lulled by promising 
symptoms. If we pass the seventh day without any 
favourable change the patient seldom recovers. If the 



changes are not decisively salutary before the foiu 
teenth, complete recovery cannot be expected. 

The remote causes of peripneumony are those of in- 
flanuTiatory fever in general. An inflammatory dia- 
thesis, by which we understand increased tone of 
the arterial system, is usually necessary to give the 
usual active form of the disease ; but we shall find that 
it may take place when this state is in an inconsidera- 
ble degree, or when it is wholly, absent. That more 
topical causes, as straining, obstructions, or any injuries 
of the lungs, may induce it, appears doubtful. They 
may perhaps predispose to it, or, on the accession of 
exciting causes, may render the subsequent complaint 
more violent. The effett of the causes of inflamma- 
tory fever directed to the lungs is the constriction of 
the extreme vessels, and this, with the increased vis a 
tergo, as explained in the article Inflammation, q. v. 
will explain all the symptoms. 

Dr. Fordyce, in the second part of his Elements, ob- 
serves, that nature without assislace sometimes relieves 
the complaint by an increased secretion of mucus from 
the lungs, which at first is spit up thin, and with uneasi- 
ness, becomes gradually thicker, of a yellowish or green- 
ish cast, and at last white. It is often, he adds, mixed 
with blood, relieving, and gradually diminishing, the 
symptoms, so as to remove the disease before the four- 
teenth day. Peripneumony is sometimes cured by an 
haemorrhage, or by an inflammation arising in some 
other part of the body. 

The artificial cure depends on the same principles. 
Expectoration, we have observed, is the only salutary 
evacuation, but to procure it, the inflammatory stricture 
must be first taken off. To these views every part of 
the curative plan must be directed. Indeed, in true 
peripneumony nature can seldom relieve without the 
aid of art ; and in those cases in which disease has 
spontaneously or with little assistance yielded, it has 
probably been rather catarrhal than peripneumonic. 
Catarrh, we have seen, consists in an inflammation of 
the bronchial glands, and if it extends farther into the 
substance of the lungs becomes peripneumony, though 
in that case the disease is seldom of the more active, 
the more acute, kind. 

Bleeding is the only remedy for the former purpose, 
and it has been often employed with freedom, often with 
temerity. In the use, however, of this mode of relief, 
we must anxiously consider the patient's constitution, 
habits, and situation. The strong and robust; those 
who have lived full, and been subject to inflammatory 
diseases; the laborious rustic, who breathes the pure 
air of a mountainous district ; will bear very large and 
repeated bleedings. In such cases it is often necessary 
to take from eighteen to twenty-four ounces at once 
to repeat the operation after twelve hours, scarceh 
to a less extent, and again after twenty-four or thirt; 
hours. The limits in these cases are the relief of th( 
pain, some mitigation of the hard pulse and burniiv 
heat. We have proceeded even farther with this ev.i 
cuation in particular circumstances ; but when in th 
constitution Ave have described, the attack is violent 
the discharge of blood must be considerable within ' 
short period, and it should be taken from a largeorificr 
The appearance of the blood affords us also some cii 
terion for the propriety of the repetition. If the cl' 
is dense, of a bufty surface, contracted round the edg( 
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resembling in form a cup, the patient will usually bear 
with ease farther evacuations. The buffy appearance, 
however, is often seen when the texture of the clot is 
loose, sometimes even in the blood from scorbutic per- 
sons, so that the density must also be examined. A 
convenient method for this purpose is the pressure of 
any substance of a given weight, as of a key kept con- 
stantly in the pocket. 

The evacuation must be more guarded in different 
circumstances, and, in all, the shades from the extreme 
case already described to the indolent inhabitant of a 
crowded town, or the sedentary mechanic, exhausted 
by labovir and poverty, our conduct must be cautiously 
varied. The practitioner must recollect, that this re- 
medy is designed to obviate the inflammatory diathesis, 
which is chiefly distinguished by the general firmness 
and vigour of the whole habit, and by the hardness of 
the pulse. The former is not always to be certainly 
ascertained, and the latter is still more equivocal. The 
resistance formed by the obstruction of the larger ves- 
sels will often give a seeming hardness where there is a 
slight degree only of inflammatory action, and the pulse 
has been denominated harsh rather than strong. In all 
doubtful cases, therefore, the greatest cave is requisite, 
particularly in ascertaining distinctly the effects of the 
first bleeding. If these are doubtful, we should lessen 
the subsequent evacuation, even should symptoms ap- 
pear to require it. In these uncertain cases we 
seem to relieve pain ; but the pulse, instead of becom- 
ling fuller and softer, is often more contracted, or 
more weak ; the countenance may, indeed, appear less 
flushed, but it is also sunk ; the difficulty of breathing 
is greater; and the little expectoration which might 
have appeared is checked. The disputes, whether blood 
should be taken from the side affected, or the opposite 
skle, chiefly relate to the use of bleeding in Pleurisy, 
q. v., and we shall notice them under that article. 

When we feel doubts respecting the propriety of ge- 
neral bleeding, we may still evacuate blood from the 
part affected, by means of cupping glasses or leeches. 
The latter are often preferable, as they do not render 
the subsequent applications of blisters inconvenient. If 
ihe disease is violent, the number of leeches to the side 
should not be less than eight or ten; but in exhausted 
constitutions the less number may be more advisa- 
ble. If cupping glasses are applied, not more than five 
or six ounces should be taken, as the evacuation is more 
rapid. 

When the increased tone of the arterial system is thus 
in part removed, it may be farther lessened by laxatives 
and refrigerants. Whatever may be the inconvenience 
of laxatives in the advanced stage, they are highly useful 
in the earlier periods, and in the three first days maybe 
freely employed : the milder saline laxatives are prefer- 
able. The most useful refrigerant is nitre, which may 
be combined with the citrat of potash, or determined 
more certainly to the skin by the addition of camphor, 
and of antimonial wine, or by a combination with the 
citrat or acctat of ammonia. 

Einetics may be given in the earliest stage; but 
when the violent obstruction of the vessels of the lungs 
has taken place, they are doubtful remedies, and the nau- 
seating antimonials ire preferable. These, with the re- 
frigerants, arc the only safe and most effectual diapho- 
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retics. Of the antimonials, the Kermes mineral has 
been preferred, though without any peculiar advantage. 

The more violent fever will be, in some degree, less- 
ened by these plans, and the local affection will be alle- 
viated by blislers. These have been objected to in the 
earlier period of the complaint, as danger was appre- 
hended from their stimulus ; but there is little founda- 
tion for the caution. If bleeding be necessary, it should 
always be premised ; and in the extreme case of highly 
inflammatory diathesis first mentioned, two bleedings 
at least are required before the blister will act with ad- 
vantage. It should then be applied on the part affected ; 
nor, as we have said, are the wounds from leeches any 
impediment. Should cupping glasses have been applied, 
a Utile delay is necessary, before the wounds are closed 
by an inflammation of their lips. If blisters are applied 
very early, they sometimes drive the pain to another 
part, often to the opposite side, and it will be necessary 
to follow it with another blister, though, if the inflam- 
matory diathesis is violent, bleeding must be repeated. 

The cough may be alleviated by oily emulsions, by 
demulcents, or by inhaling the steam of warm water. 
Opiates, however, during the whole course of the disease, 
seem to be injurious; yet De Haen gave, as we have 
remarked, the tincture of opium, with olive oil; and 
other authors have occasionally employed this medi- 
cine ; but, except when a sudden check is necessary for 
a diarrhoea, we have seldom used it, and even then with 
disadvantage in other respects. The extract of the white 
poppy has been given by Dr. Saunders ; but this is so 
slight an opiate as scarcely to militate against the gene- 
ral opinion ; and Dr. Hamilton, of Lynn, combined it 
with calomel, he thought with advantage; but his 
practicehas not become very general. We cannot speak 
of this combination from our own experience. 

The ex/ieclorants are the chief remedies ; and the most 
effectual of these, in the first days of the disease, are 
the remedies already recommended for the fever, parti- 
cularly the camphor, and the nauseating doses of anti- 
monials. When the inflammatory obstruction is in 
some measure removed, when the expectoration is less 
glutinous, and assumes a more globular form in the ba- 
son, with a whiter colour, a gentle stimulus on the 
bronchial glands is useful. The gum ammoniac is less 
irritating than the squills, and it was formerly combined 
with soap, to render, it was said, the sputum whiter. 
However ridiculous this language may appear, we have 
suspected that the effect had some foundation, and that 
with soap the expectorants were more effectual than in 
any other form. ^Those who are fond of pursuing ana- 
logies may, from the same source, explain the little 
inconvenience experienced by De Haen from opium 
when combined with oil. After a day or two the squills 
maybe combined with the gum, and the dose gradually 
increased. 

When every circumstance seems, in this way to be 
favourable, and every symptom to assume a more salu- 
tary appearance, our progress is often checked by two 
events. The expectoration will sometimes suddenly 
stop; or a diarrhoea coming on will have the same 
effect. The expectoration stops occasionally from some 
irregularity, from the strength having been exhausted 
by previous bleeding in excess, or without our being- 
able to trace the suppression to any cause. In this 
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case, bi-eathing the steams of vinegar, the ammonia 
added to the medicines, increasing- the dobe of the 
squills, or a blister to the back part of the neck, will 
often bring it back. Whatever is attempted must be 
closely followed, for the danger is imminent; nor is 
ihere any great impropriety in adopting, nearly at the 
same time, each means of relief, provided the doses are 
not so considerable as to exhaust the excitability. In 
this situation, also, we are advised to put blisters to 
the inside of the thighs or legs ; and, though it is not 
easy to explain their effects on any principle but the 
erroneous system of revulsion, we have thought them 
serviceable. In reality, when nature is sinking, the 
obstruction often yields, and the last remedy gains the 
credit ; so that when medicine seems to fail, if we sup- 
port the patient with good broths, or jellies, interposing, 
when necessary, a little wine, we shall often succeed. 
Slight emetics will be frequently of service at this time, 
and restore the expectoration, whose return was before 
hopeless : the seneka root seems to have gained repu- 
tation from its effects in these emergencies. 

A diarrhoea supervening is a more distressing event; 
and it is not uncommon either from some irregular and 
erroneous exertion of nature, or from the medicine. It 
has been usually attributed to the squills, but these 
will not produce this discharge when most wanted ; to 
the gum ammoniac, which is scarcely in any case laxa- 
tive; to the oily emulsions, the usual vehicle which 
contains a proportion of oil inadequate to the effect. 
Whatever be the cause, the event is equally distressing 
and dangerous. We have in emergencies interposed 
opium, but the expectoration is by this means more 
effectually checked ; and if we attempt to restore it by 
emetics, we incur the risk of their operating on the in- 
testines rather than the stomach. The seneka is liable 
to the same inconvenience; and the effects of vitriolated 
zinc and copper are too uncertain, often too violent, to 
be trusted in such a dangerous situation. Difficulties, 
so painful we have more lately endeavoured to elude; 
and by adding the pulvis e creta c. cum opio in the dose 
of about five grains, often with a drop, or more, of the 
oil of cinnamon to each draught, we have patiently 
waited the event. This plan, when a diarrhoea seems 
to impend, we often had reason to be better satisfied 
with than the more active opiate. The extract of log- 
wood is an useful addition, and will sometimes alone 
check the diarrhoea, but cannot alone be trusted. 

Through the whole course of the disease warm dilut- 
ing liquors should be freely given, the room be airy, 
the curtains open, avoiding equally too great heat, or a 
current of cold air. An erect position is generally re- 
commended ; but sitting up occasions fatigue, and a 
half erect posture, supported by pillows, is equally ad- 
vantageous. Bathing the feet and legs is an equivocal 
remedy, and should not be attempted without the 
greatest caution. If the water is too warm, the stimulus 
will be too great ; if too cold, it may produce a shiver. 
Every means of avoiding either should be carefully 
guarded. 

Many slight remedies have been spoken of with high 
commendation. If such have succeeded, it is fortunate 
for the patient and the practitioner. We have found, 
however, peripneumonies so intractable and so danger- 
ous, with every precaution, that we have suspected vio- 



lent catarrhs to have been raised into importance under 
this more formidable title. 

See Baroni de Pleuro Peripneumonia; Huxham on 
Fevers; Stoll Ratio Medendi, 1776, and Aphorismi de 
Febribus; Morgagni de Sedibus et Causis Morborunti; 
Baglivi Opera ; Lancisi Opera ; Vogel Prselcctiones 
Academicae; De Haen Ratio Medendi, tom. ix. et xi. ; 
Sarcone Istoria Ragionata de Mali osservati in Napoli, 
part ii. 

Peripneumonia putrida. Inflammatory peripneu- 
monies do not merit the appellation of an epidemical 
disease ; for, though frequent about the same time, 
they seem rather to arise from the severity of the 
weather than any peculiar miasmata. The putrid peri- 
pneumony, on the contrary, proves often a very formid- 
able epidemic, and its nature is that of the typhus, with 
which the peripneumony is accidentally combined. It 
is the property indeed of every epidemic fever to assi- 
milate each accidental disease to its own nature. 

The putrid forms of inflammatory diseases have not 
shared the attention of nosologists, because their systems 
would not always consistently admit them. They claim, 
however, particular notice, not only on account of the 
diagnostic, but of the very different and opposite treat- 
ment which they require. When lately speaking of 
measles, we mentioned Dr. Willan's opinion, that the 
supposed putrid form of the complaint was really a dif- 
ferent disease, the scarlatina. We then observed, that 
though we had not seen such a disease, from analogy 
its existence was highly probable; and the sheet had 
scarcely passed the press, when measles, in its least 
equivocal form, but attended with putrid fever, and 
every mark of debility, occurred to us. In short, it was 
exactly such a complaint as we supposed in that article 
it might be. (See Morbilli.) The putrid peripneu- 
mony we have had occasion to see in four distinct 
epidemics, and shall now shortly describe. 

It begins with coldness, like other peripneumonies; 
but the cold continues long, without being followed by 
heat : the depression of strength is perceived very early, 
and the countenance, though sometimes reddish, is usu- 
ally sunk. The pain of the side is highly distressing, 
and the cough almost incessant. The pulse has the 
semblance of strength, but beats with a stroke less 
firm and full than in the inflammatory peripneumony, 
and may be distinguished from the oppressed pulse late- 
ly described, by its being soon stopped when pressed. 
The rest of the scene is soon concluded. Debility has- 
tens rapidly on; the pulse flutters; the countenance 
becomes truly hippocratic; and life soon ebbs, without 
our having the power to recall it. 

Expectoration scarcely in any instance comes on, 
for the final scene anticipates the period of its ap- 
proach; and the vessels, even when the duration of the 
disease is prolonged, are no longer able to propel it. 
Every evacuation hastens the event; nor is there often 
room for the mildest emetic, or the most gentle laxa- 
tive. The disease is usually fatal on the fourth or fifth 
day; and if any blood is incautiously drawn, or any 
laxative has a violent effect, on the third, frequently on 
bleeding, the patient has sunk in twenty-four hours. 

The best remedy is camphor, with the aromatic con- 
fection, and wine in large quantities. After a day or 
two the bark may be given in doses as large as in th( 
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most putrid fever; nor has it appeared to increase the 
difficulty of breathing. A gentle salutary moisture on 
the skin, the diapnoe of Chenot, is the most favourable 
symptom, together with a return of the natural charac- 
ter of the countenance. Should an evacuation by stool 
be necessary, a clyster only should be trusted. In fact, 
every rule in the treatment of the true peripneumony 
must be abandoned, and the strength by every means be 
supported. 

Dr. Cappcl, a pupil of Frank, the great admirer of 
Brown on the continent, has described an epidemic of 
this kind which occurred in Dr. Frank's institution, 
but not so acutely putrid as it has occurred to us. Pur- 
gatives were useful in the early state ; and where the 
debility was not very great, we have found them in the 
very earliest stages salutary, if given with caution. He 
envimerates also the Kermes mineral, seneka, camphor 
with calomel, and all the medicines which he could 
find had been recommended in inflammatory peripneu- 
mony as likely to be useful. With no little inconsis- 
tency also he prefers the Brunonian doctrines, though 
Brown speaks only of bleeding and purging as remedies 
for peripneumony, while bleeding, even with leeches, 
is pronounced fatal, and purges only admitted in the 
earliest periods. Such perhaps were the commands of 
Frank. 

Authors generally speak of this disease as an erysipe- 
latous inflammation of the lungs. See Sarcone Istoria 
Ragionata; Ludwig Adversaria, part i. p. 52.; Huxham 
de Acre, &c. vol. i. p. 324, 326; Forestus, lib. i. ; Obs. 
16, 17, in schoiio ; Huxham, vol. ii. p. 63 ; Baglivi Ap- 
pendix de Pleuriiide. 

Peripxeumo'nia no'tha. The spurious or bastard 
peripneumony; catarr/ius suffocativus of authors, may 
appear at any time in the year, but it usually approaches 
early in the spring, particularly after a very sharp win- 
ter. This kind of peripneumony resembles the true, 
but the heat, pain, and thirst, are not so considerable, 
and the accumulations of mucus in the lungs are more 
considerable. 

This disease is strictly and originally catarrhal, aff'ect- 
ing those advanced in years, or who have weakened 
their constitution by any excesses. It is brought on by 
cold, and particularly by the north-east winds of early 
spring. The catarrhal accumulations are not readily 
thrown off", and the obstruction excites fever and inflam- 
mation; but, as may be expected in such constitutions, 
of a languid, sluggish kind. It is said to be occasion- 
ally produced by drying up an old ulcer, or by a dropsi- 
cal disposition ; but it is then apparently confounded 
with hydrothorax. 

Boerhaave observes, that the bastard peripneumony 
steals upon the patient with a slight weariness, weak- 
ness, debility of the intellectual functions, dyspnoea, 
and an oppression of the breast. The uneasiness it ex- 
cites is so small, that the heat and fever are scarcely 
sufficient to make the patient sensible of his disorder: 
uitcrwaids slight shiverings, returning in paroxysms, 
and the attacks of a gentle fever suddenly increasing the 
dyspnora and debility, bring on death, without any par- 
ticular change in the pulse or urine. Sydenham, who 
first distinguished this disorder from the catarrh, gives 
the following account of its attack and progress. The 
patient is hot and cold alternately, giddy, complains of 
an acute pain in the head, when the cough is most 



troublesome. He vomits all liquids, sometimes with 
and at others without coughing; the urine is turbid and 
intensely red ; the blood taken away resembles pleuritic ; 
the patient breathes quick and with difficulty; if ad- 
vised to cough, his head aches, as if it would burst; a 
pain is felt in the whole breast; and a wheezing is ob- 
served by the attendants whenever the patient coughs. 
To this may be added that the patient's checks and eyes 
often appearslightly inflamed, the pulse is small, often 
intermitting. Lying low, or on one side, is peculiarly 
painful. 

If the strength does not return after the disease is 
removed, the pulse continues quick and weak, breath- 
ing difficult and oppressed, with at times shivers, fol- 
lowed by flushing in the cheeks : if the lips are dry, 
and the appetite defective, the patient soon sinks with 
suffocation. 

The disease is therefore in every view catarrhal, and 
peripneumonic only from obstruction or accidental cold. 
Its most frequent termination is in hydrothorax, and, 
indeed, in the description of every author symptoms of 
hydrothorax are occasionally mixed. It is undoubtedly 
difficult to avoid confounding diseases similar in their 
symptoms, and rapidly changing, to each other; nor is 
it of consequence, since the treatment differs so slightly. 
The very inconsiderable degree of inflammation which 
occurs in peripneumonia notha requires no very peculiar 
conduct. It arises from accumulation of mucus, and is 
relieved by lessening the load. 

The indications of cure will be to expel the accumu- 
lated mucus, and to strengthen the habit in general. 
The warmer expectorants, with those which gently sti- 
mulate the bronchial glands, arc the principal remedies. 
The former are the balsam of Peru, and the diff"ercnt 
turpentines ; the latter the gum ammoniac and the 
squills. Perpetual blisters to the breast are often essen- 
tially serviceable, and issues or blisters on the legs or 
thighs have been recommended, though it is not easy 
to ascertain the principle on which they act, or, indeed, 
whether they are really advantageous. 

If the cough is violent, opiates may be given as soon 
as expectoration is tolerably free; a mixture of the pil. 
ex opio and pil. ex aloe cum myrrha may be safely 
given in such doses as circumstances may require. To 
keep the bowels lax is essentially necessary, and in giv- 
ing the opiate we must never interfere with the dis- 
charges by stool. 

The tetradynamiae are very useful as stimulant expec- 
torants, and the mustard whey is a common as well as a 
salutary drink. The seneka is often too violent in its 
operation, but in moderate doses may be useful, for 
active emetics are often injurious. Warm weather or 
a warm climate are often useful auxiliaries. 

The strength is restored by the warm balsams, with 
the purer bitters; by chalybeate waters; moderate and 
constant exercise ; by a strict attention to diet, which 
should be generous, without being too rich or flatulent; 
and by a steady moderate discharge from the bowels. 
For this purpose the warmer laxatives, in the form of 
tincture, are useful, and none are more so than the 
tinctures of rhubarb, senna, and jalap, in equal propor- 
tions. 

When the disease is apparently combined witli hy- 
drothorax, or, in other words, when the mucus or water 
is in the cells of the lungs, the active expectorants and 
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flnuxLic^ uiubi. be joined with brisker purgatives. The 
squill and the gum ammoniac are the chief remedies 
in these circumstances, and they may be conveniently 
combined with a proper proportion of the extract of 
jalap. 

See Sydenham's Works, part i.; Huxham, vol. i. 
p. 163: Grimm on the Epidemics of Eisenach; Boer- 
haave's Aphorisms, with Van Swieten's Commentary. 

PERIPYE'MA, (from zrepi, and ^vtv, fius). A col- 
lection of matter surrounding any part. 

PERIRRHCE'A, (from -sre^ippea, to jiow from everij 
part). A copious flow of humours from every part. 

PERIRRHE'XIS, (from-s^ffi/, and pityvvfit, to break). 
See PliEMOPTYsis. 

PERISCEPA'STRUM, (^ep,, and ce/iastrum, a ivild 
onion ; from its encircling the head in successive folds 
like the coats of that bulbous root). See Fascia. 

PERISCYPHI'SMUS, (from ^epi, and Kv^poc-, gib- 
bous). An incision made across the forehead, or from 
one temple to the other, over the coronary suture ; for- 
merly used in considerable inflammations of the eyes. 
The lips of this wound were kept asunder with lint ; 
and when the disorder abated, the denudated bone was 
rasped, and the wound healed. P. ^Egineta, lib. vi. c. 7. 

PERISTA'LTICUS, (from arff/reAA<y, to contract). 
The vermicular motion by which the intestines protrude 
their contents. 

This motion is not apparently downwards, but the 
contained matter is moved backwards and forwards, 
though, on the whole, the tendency is to the inferior 
portion of the intestine. This kind of motion is evi- 
dently designed to expose the alimentary mass more 
completely to the mouths of the lymphatics. In the 
large intestines, where the hardened mass is moved with 
greater difficulty, the contractions are stronger in con- 
sequence of the fixed points which the plaits of the in- 
testine afford, and the contracted portion forms a valve 
to prevent regurgitation. 

PERISTAPHYLI'NUS EXTE'RNUS, (from 7ir,p,, 
and <r]oi(pv>ii!^ uvula). See Circumflexus palati. 

PERISTAPHYLI'NI INTERNE See Petro-sal- 
pingo-stapiiylini. 

PERISTA'PHYLO-PHARYNG^T, (from ^./>;, 
(rlxtpvXTi, and 0u.pvy%). Two small muscles inserted be- 
tween the uvula, and lower extremity of the internal ala 
of the apophysis pterigoidaeus, and running obliquely 
backward on the sides of the pharynx. They are dif- 
ficult to find in very leaii subjects, and seem to be what 
Santorini calls hyfiero-fiharyngei, ox fialato-pharyngczi. 

PERISTERIUM, (from Tripurepei;, a /ligeon, because 
pigeons are fond of it). See Verbena. 

PERISTRO'MA, (from ■zs-epurlpevwc^, to strew about). 
Sec Intestina. 

PERISY'STOLE, (from nrtpt<s-1tXXa, to co?nfiress). 
The interval of rest betwixt the systole and diastole of 
the heart. 

PERITE'RION, (from ^epi, and TTipeu, to fircscrve). 
See Trepanum. 

PERlTOMA'TICOS, (from zrspirl^of^u, an excre- 
ment). See Aperittos. 

PERITONiEORE'XrS, (from -sripilovcctov., the firrilo- 
n£um, and f^^ra-u, to break). A bursting of the perito- 
nxum, and consequent hernia. 

PERITONilLUM, (from znpirsnca., to extend round). 
This membrane, which lines the belly, and invests all 



the viscera contained in it, is of a close texture, though 
very pliable, capable of great extension, and so elastic 
as -again to recover its ordinary size, as appears in preg- 
nancy. Sec. It is connected to ^11 the circumambient 
parts by a cellular membrane, generally called the ex- 
ternal lamella of the peritoneum., which forms what 
are styled \\\& processes of the peritoneum. The peri- 
tonaeum, nevertheless, hath productions peculiarly its 
own, which I'un from without inwards, and cover exter- 
nally the contained parts. (See Abdomen.) The ca- 
vity of the peritonaeum is the receptacle of effused water 
in Ascites, q. v. 

PERITONI'TIS, (from peritoneum). Inflamma- 
tion of-the peritonaeum, including the mesentery and 
omentum, inflammatio mesenterii. Dr. Cullen defines 
it to be a fever, with pain in the belly, increased when 
the body is erect, but without the proper signs of abdo- 
minal inflammations ; and places this disease in the class 
pyrexie and order phlegmasia. The species are : 1. 
Peritonitis propria ; 2. Peritonitis omentalis, omentitis, 
or epiploitis ; 3. Peritonitis mesenterica. See Inflam- 
matio mesenterii, and Puerperalis febris. 

The general directions for the cure of peritonitis are 
the same with those of Enteritis, q. v. But it is ne- 
cessary as we have already observed, to distinguish them, 
since stools, though necessary, are not equally essential, 
and the application of a blister is more so. Opiates 
also may be given more freely, and, with the addition of 
the ipecacuanha to determine to the skin, they are often 
highly useful. The deeper seated species, as they are 
more difficultly distinguished, cannot be opposed by 
any particular plans. They must be in general treated 
as enteritis. 

PE'RLE. See Albugo oculorum. 

PE'RLjE, (Ital. and Span.; perl, Welsh; perlec, 
Germ.). See MargaritjE. 

PE'RNIO, (from wepse, the heel,) chimethlon, eritht- 
ma afrigore, bessamen, bugantia ; a variety of phlogo- 
sis erythema, in Dr. Cullen's system; kibe or chil- 
blain : this disorder attacks the hands, feet, heels, ears, 
nose, and lips, usually of children, and those of a san- 
guine habit and a delicate complexion. It arises from 
severe and continued cold, or from heat too suddenly 
applied after it. 

The parts aff'ected are inflated, and afterwards heat, 
redness, pain, and itching come on ; small blisters are 
formed, which soon burst, leaving a slight excoriation, 
which at length becomes a deep and obstinate ulcer, dis- 
charging a sharp sanious matter ; in the worst degree 
degenerating into a gangrene. 

Its immediate, cause is a diminution of the excitability 
of the extreme vessels, and the erysipelatous appear- 
ance of the earliest period is only the first stage of gan- 
grene. It seems chiefly to occur to children whose ves- 
sels are full ; and, in many instances it has appeared to 
be an inflammatory deposition, which it has been inju- 
rious to repel hastily. If it be a deposition, the nature 
of the complaint will be easily known by the fulness of 
the habit, and the relief of some general indisposition; 
and in that case laxatives, alteratives, and a simpler diet, 
will be necessary. 

If from cold, the constitution should be gradually 
strengthened by the cold bath, bathing the feet and legs 
frequently in cold water; avoiding too much heat, 
when the feet are cold, and particularly warming the 
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feet when without shoes. It may be for a tune pre- 
vented by warm socks, Sec. ; but these only render the 
person more subject to the complaint when they are 
neglected. 

When a cough, or other circumstances, forbid the 
application of cold to the extremities, the best substi- 
tute is, to wear dog skin socks, or gloves, day and night, 
until the inflammation is removed, LinnaDus recom- 
mends bathing the part with diluted marine acid ; and 
the following embrocation is often an efficacious reme- 
dy. R. aceti, sp. vini tenuioris aa ^ vi. aluminis 5 ij- wi- 
In greater degrees, when the part is frost-bitten, the 
treatment must be the same as directed in the article 

CONGELATUS. 

Oil of turpentine, camphorated spirit of wine, cam- 
phorated oil, and volatile liniment, are often useful ap- 
plications; and electricity has been employed, it is said, 
with success. In Scotland the fungous ulcerations 
which sometimes ensue, are destroyed with a hot iron ; 
and in other places, alum beat up with the white of an 
egg is applied with advantage. 

Vapours are sometimes more effectual than baths, 
and the vapours from vinegar are the best ; but cold 
and astringent applications should follow, as these ap- 
plications relax the vessels of the part. When ulcerated, 
the steams of vinegar and a warm digestive should be 
applied to the sore. 

See Heister's Surgery ; M. A. Severini Dissertatio 
de Pernionibus in Libro de Abscessibus; Tissot's Ad- 
vice to the People; Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 440; 
Pearson's Principles of Surgery, vol. i. p. 142 ; White's 
Surgery, p. 22. 

PERONiE'A ARTE'RIA, (from per one fibula,) is 
the smaller division of the posterior tibialis, passing 
down behind the fibula, between the soleus and the 
flexor poUicis. It then crosses the interosseous liga- 
ment, and about the upper and back part of the os cal- 
cis forms an arch with the tibialis posterior. 

PERONiE'US BREVIS, (from the same,) fiero- 
ncsus anticus of Douglass, and medicus or amicus of 
Winslow; a muscle covered in part by the peronaeus 
anticus. It rises from the outer part of the fibula, its 
fleshy fibres continuing to adhere to that bone, lies in a 
groove in the malleolus externus, and is inserted in the 
basis of the last metatarsal bone of the little toe. 

Peron^'us lo'ngus ; firimusor fiosticus of Douglass, 
rises from the external lateral parts of the head of the 
tibia, and from the anterior outer surface of the fibula; 
its tendon is turned back under the tarsus, bound 
down by an annular ligament with the brevis, passing 
over the os cuboides, at which place it hath a sesamoid 
bone, and runs across the sole of the foot to be inserted 
into the basis of the first metatarsal bone, being an ab- 
ductor. Near the insertion of this muscle there is a 
small bursa mucosa. 

Peronje'us secu'ndus, semifibulceua, rises about the 
middle of the outer part of the fibula, and, as it runs 
under the malleolus externus, becomes tendinous, and 
is inserted with the tendon of the peronaeus brevis into 
the metatarsal bone of the little toe. 

Pkkon4:'us tertius, nonus Vesalii, is situated at 
the anterior inferior side of the lower part of the leg, 
closely connected with the outer edge of the peronaeus 
longus. Its tendon passes under the annular ligament, 
and running ol)liquely outward, is inserted into the 



metatarsal bone of the little toe. It is by late authors 
considered as a portion of the extensor longus digito- 
nim pedis, 

Peron^'a ve'na is one of the divisions of the popli- 
tea; and runs nearly the same course with the artery 
of the same name. 

PERO'NE, (from -srnfico, to fasten; because it fastens 
the tibia and muscles together-) See Fibula. 

PERONE'US BRE'VIS, (from /jerone; see above). 
See Extensor digitorum longus. 

PE'RSEA, (from Persia, whence it was brought). 
See Mala armeniaca. 

PE'RSICA, (from Persic, Rhodacinea, (rom Rhodes). 
The Peach tree; its kernel is called macharna; the 
fruit malus Persica, aimjgdalus Persica Lin. Sp. Pl. 
676. The fruit is spongy, cold, and watery, but not un- 
wholesome, except in weak flatulent stomachs. The 
leaves are a narcotic bitter, and perhaps nearly as dele- 
terious as the laurel leaves. These, as well as the 
flowers, are given as a vermifuge, sometimes with suc- 
cess. Half an ounce of the recent flowers, or one quar- 
ter of this quantity, when dry, is considered in infusion 
as the proper dose. 

PERSIC A'RIA U'RENS, {ivom fier sic a, as its blos- 
soms resemble those of the peach,) hydrofiifier, cul- 
rage, lake weed, water pepper, biting arsmart, 
fiolygonum hydro flip er\J\x\. Sp, PI. 517 : is an annual, 
aquatic plant, with oblong uncut leaves, pointed at both 
ends, and with imperfect flowers set in spikes on the 
tops of the stalks. The cup is thick and fleshy, divided 
into five oval segments, which closing, form a cover to 
an angular glossy seed. The leaves have a burning 
taste, nearly allied to the arum ; but their acrimony is 
dissipated or destroyed in distillation. They are said 
to be antiseptic, diuretic, and aperient ; but are not 
used in the present practice. See Raii Historia, 

Persica'hia macula'ta. Dead or spotted ars- 
mart ; Jiersicaria mitis, polygonum persicaria Lin. Sp. 
PI. 518; grows also in wet grounds, and is said to be 
antiseptic, but is not in use as a medicine. See Raii 
Historia. 

Persica'ria siLiquo'sA ; balsamina lutea, noli me 
tangere, impatiens hcrba, mercuriqlis sylvestris; quiCK 
IN hand, touch me not ; is not a species of persicaria, 
but of the impatiens. It is the impatiens noli me tan- 
gere Lin, Sp, PI, 1329 ; and is said to be a forcible diu- 
retic, but is never used. See Raii Histoi'ia. 

PE'RSICON, (from Persia). See Juglajcs. 

PE'RSICUM BALSAMUM. See Benzoinum. 

PE'RSICUS I'GNIS. See Carbunculus. 

PERSrSTENS FE'BRIS, (from persisto, to perse, 
vere). A regular intermitting fever, 

PERSONA'TA, ((vom persona, a mcsA-, because, on 
the Roman stage, the leaves were used as a mask. 
Pliny). See Bardana major, and Bardana arcti- 

CUM. 

PERSONATtE, (from persona, a mask). One of 
the natural orders of Linnaeus' Fragments, distinguish- 
ed by an irregular ringent corolla. The greater num- 
ber of genera agree with those plants which have two 
stamina longer than the others, and seeds in a siliqua. 

PERSPIRA'TIO, (ivoxnperspiro, to breathe through). 
Perspiration, transpiratio, anapneusis, discussio, dia- 
phoresis, diapnoe,j^ifflatio. The importance of this eva- 
cuation from the skin is very generally understood and 
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h. ft^dfjl ^^l^eerfulness and hilarity accompany 

nvxT^A nT K '"^J"'^ ""^^^* the article DiAPHO- 
whiht'h^^;' ''^^\^'''^ noticed the different forms in 
The son^rif P'''^^' "^^'^^^ ^^ clischarged, as well as 
WuUh^H J'T f''""^ " ^^ produced. Sve there dis- 
e?3^t ^'f ^'"'^'"^ '^^^ ^°''"'^ ^h^ s-'^l^^tary, insensible 
pel spn ation thrown oif probably in a gaseous form, from 
that more sensible discharge whose form is seemingly 
a vesicular vapour ; and again from a decidedly fluid 
sweat, ihe two former are from the same sources, 
either exhalent arteries or cuticular follicles; the latter 
more probably from exhalent arteries, as it is apparently 
serum unchanged, and as the skin sometimes feels harsh 
and hard, though bathed in sweat. Perspiration also, 
m the two former states, is attended with cheerfulness 
and serenity ; sweat, even when it relieves pain, leaves 
the patient languid and oppressed. It is not an objec- 
tion to this opinion that anatomy has not discovered 
any glandular apparatus under the skin for either eva- 
cuation, since it is evident that the extreme vessels can 
alone separate, perhaps form, peculiar fluids ; and there 
is not a greater difference between the rarest halitus 
and the most fluid sweat, than between the mild mucus 
of the Schneiderian membrane, and the acrid discharge, 
when this membrane is inflamed by a catarrh, or be- 
tween the tears in the natural state, and the burning 
streams which flow from the eye in opthalmia. 

From the consequences of perspiration in excess or 
defect, it is evident that the state of the extreme vessels 
is intimately connected with that of the stomach and 
the brain; nor does the commonest observation require 
any aid to explain fully the changes in the functions of 
the latter, when in the access of fever perspiration is 
retained cither by a spasm or a quiescence of the capil- 
laries. Various other appearances show a similar con- 
nection with different parts of the nervous system. 
When a catheter or a bougie, for instance, is introduced 
into the urethra, a shivering is often induced, some- 
times so great as to excite a hot fit, and a single pa- 
roxysm of fever. A dislocated ankle. Van Helmont 
, informs us, produced in himself a shivering. Violent 
pain, a harsh sound, terror, and many purely mental 
affections, will have a similar effect; so that it was not 
inaptly said, that, like some insects, we live on the sur- 
face almos. exclusively. 

The perspiration, when fluid, contains a large pro- 
portion of water, some gluten, and a small quantity of 
muriated ammonia. When in the form of air, its chief 
ingredient is carbonic acid gas, sometimes azotic gas. 
It is highly probable that the nature, at least th- "-"- 
portions, of each vary in different constitutions, 
different circumstances ; 
ed out what these are 
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but experin)ent has not point- 
nor indeed are physiologists 




be discharged by an organ similar in its office to the 
L^s. The proportion of cai^one m thesystein is con- 



Sy decrca'sing'in'the process of animalization and 
, L,.^ it is the more excrementitious fluid. It will 
^?Uo have escaped the reader, that the difficulty we 
Tu tn^racing the changes of the diet in its assimilation, 
tire those ?hiefly connected with the proportion oi 
azote in the animal fluids. 



We hinted in the article Medicina statica, that 
during the reign of the mechanical physiology, the state 
of health was measured by the weight; and if the 
egesta were equal to the ingesta, all was supposed to be 
well. When the balance tui-ned, showing that the 
former were supplied, the morsel raised on the fork 
was rejected. In this inquiry, it was found that of 
eight pounds of aliment, five passed off insensibly ; for 
the excrementitious matters amounted only to three. 
It appears, however, by subsequent experiments, that 
the smallest proportion of the quantity lost is discharged 
by the skin, and, from calculation, the surface of the 
lungs greatly exceeds that of the body, so that its per- 
spiration, from this view also, is probably more consi- 
derable ; and in colder climates than those of Italy, 
where Sanctorio's experiments were made, the quantity 
passing oif by the lungs is probably far greater than the 
calculation. Is it that the skin is chiefly destined to 
convey the halitus, and the lungs the watery fluid ? 
This is not very probable, since carbonic acid is dis- 
charged from the latter ; nor is there more probability 
in the supposition, that azotic gas is separated exclu- 
sively by the skin. 

Perspiration may either be in excess, defective, or 
altered in its qualities. Perspiration in excess is often 
partial in the feel and the axillse ; and ihe feted odour, 
as well as the inconveniences from the suppression, 
shows that the quality is also altered. It is apparently 
in excess also in hectics ; but as for a great portion of 
the twenty-four hours it is retained, there is some 
doubt whether it may be, on the whole, too great, and 
whether the debility may not arise from the loss of the 
gluten, combined with the perspiration when in a fluid 
form. In the sudor anglicus it seemed to sink the pa- 
tient from the excess of the discharge, perhaps com- 
bined with the sedative nature of its cause. In weak 
states of the system the perspiration is usually too 
great, and the debility is increased by its excess. Wear- 
ing flannel next the skin occasions also, in warm wea- 
ther, too copious an evacuation : it was formerly sup- 
posed that the too frequent change of linen, was injuri- 
ous in the same way. The means of obviating this 
excess is to remove its cause when known ; to strength- 
en the system, particularly by cold air and the cold 
bath, except in cases of hectic. In the partial sweats, 
however, every astringent should be carefully avoided: 
the offensive smell may be lessened by the strictest at- 
tention to cleanliness; but to stop the discharge would 
be often fatal, always dangerous. 

Excess and defect of perspiration are, in many persons, 
habitual, so that unless they produce disease, they never 
require any attention ; hnd we have already shown that, 
in consequence of the balance of the secretions, neither 
viscidity nor tenuity of the fluids can arise from either. 
The latter is distinguished by a dry chapped skin, and 
by scaly eruptions, often leprous. It is induced, occasion- 
ally, by the drying powers of the harmattan ; and in some 
peculiar occupations, as in dying, where theastringency 
of the dyes produce it topically in the hands ; and in 
millers, as the hygrometic affinity of meal is so consi- 
derable, as often to split the planks of mill houses. In 
these circumstances the disease is scarcely produced 
till the skin is hardened, for the perspiration is not ori- 
ginally defective, but too hastily carried off. When it 
is established, little real inconvenience seems to result, 
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for the excess of fluids is carried of by other organs ; 
and as the change is gradual, and the stale of the vessels 
unaltered, no disease is the consequence. 

The altered quality of the perspiration is a subject 
which requires greater attention than it has received. 
We find from the peculiar smells of small pox, miliaria, 
pellagra, and many other diseases, that some alteration 
has takenijlace ; but its nature is unknown. In cancer, 
for in such cases the perspiration also is tainted, it seems 
to be the hepatised ammonia ; in gout, the phosphoric 
acid. The nature of the odour of excessive partial 
perspirations in the feet, axillae, &c. has not been ascer- 
tained. If it were more purely alliaceous, we should 
suppose it to be phosphoric, without such a proportion 
of oxygen as gave it acidity; but it is rather hircine, 
whose peculiar nature we cannot understand. But as 
all hircine odours show a sedative and deleterious 
power, this will sufficiently point out the necessity of 
assisting its discharge. 

PERTURB A 'TIO A'LVl,({rom /lerturdo, to disturb 
much). See Diauuhcea. 

PERTU'SSIS, (from/zrr, and tussis, a cough,) tussis 
fcrina, convulsiva, rlieumatka, a kink cough, hooping 
or CONVULSIVE cough; is an epidemic, contagious, spas- 
modic disease, resembling often an intermittent in the 
regular return of the fits, and recurring often in the re- 
turning spring. See Huxham de Acre, 8cc. ; Morb. 
Epid. p. 76, 77. 

The hooping cough usually begins with hoarseness, a 
cough of the common kind, with sometimes a slight 
fever. This cough becomes by degrees more harsh, and 
on inspiration a ringing sound is occasionally perceived ; 
at first perhaps once only in two or three liays, then 
more frequently, till it attends every fit. Previous, how- 
ever, to this sonorous inspiration, the cough will appear 
peculiar in its violence, and by the convulsive rapidity 
of the inspirations threatening suffocation. In many 
cases these convulsive efforts alone mark the disease, 
for the hooping never occurs. The violence of the 
cough frequently brings on vomiting, which terminates 
the fit, and is a favourable sign. The fits frequently 
occur irregularly, and are often numerous in a day and 
night. It is almost constantly observable that, within 
two or three minutes after a violent, fit, a slighter will 
occur: a circumstance which points out the nature of 
the disease at a very early period. 

The duration of the complaint is various; and it 
often recurs with violence, after it has appeared to 
remit, and almost to vanish. This is sometimes ow- 
ing to taking cold ; but occasionally happens with- 
out any assignable cause. The general health of the 
children is often unimpaired ; and they will rise 
from their knees, whei'e they usually throw themselves 
on the approach of a fit, and with a face of a dark 
purple from the straining, the eyes staring from their 
sockets, return with unimpaired spirits to their play. 
After a violent fit also, terminated by vomiting, they 
will eat greedily and voraciously. Some uneasy sensa- 
tion precedes the paroxysm, which occasions crying in 
infants ; and the elder children, as we have said, often 
fall on their knees at a chair. Though we speak of 
children, persons of every age are affected ; but in adults 
it is usually slight. 

After a short time, the hooping cough is attended 
Avith expectoration, frequently tinged with blood, which 



infants often swallow, and even childreii do not alway:^ 
fairly expectorate. This produces a diarrhoea, or renders 
occasional laxatives necessary. The disease affects 
children only once in their lives ; and should there be 
exceptions to this position, we believe they arc equally 
rare with a recurrence of small pox. It is generally 
epidemic, and certainly contagious, though not highly 
so. Pertussis is not in itself dangerous, but it some- 
times becomes so in infants by the debility it occasions, 
and in the more adult state by inducing peripncumony 
and hectic. In very weak children a fit has been fatal, 
apparently by occasioning a rupture of a vessel in the 
brain, sometimes by producing suffocation. 

Hooping cough has been supposed to arise from 
acrimony in the stomach, on the diaphragm, or in the 
mucous follicles of the lungs. No satisfactory argu- 
ment in support of either cause has, however, been ad- 
duced. It is apparently a spasm, purely nervous, from 
a miasma conveyed by the air, whose effects continue 
till the constitution is habituated to its stimulus, and 
again return, from any cause which increases irritability. 
The discharge of mucus is apparently not critical, but 
the glands are emulged by the violence of the cough, 
and the expectoration, at least, contributes to relieve 
the over distended vessels. 

This disease is not subdued by medicine : it will run 
its course, in spite of every effort. Medicine is not, 
however, useless ; and we shall point out the foundation 
of our most salutary exertions. 

Wc have said that the chief source of danger is from 
accumulation and inflammation of the lungs. In the 
robust and plethoric, therefore, bleeding is sometimes 
necessary, and a perpetual blister to the side or back 
is often useful in this view. Expectoration should be 
encouraged with the same intentions, and this renders 
frequent emetics very advantageous. In infants, for 
reasons already stated, occasional laxatives are also ne- 
cessary. 

Opiates may be given safely in moderate doses, but 
it is necessary to prevent their constipating effect by 
interposing laxatives. The tinctura opii camphorata 
is a safe and useful medicine. 

Various antispasmodics have been at different times 
employed. The hemlock proposed by Dr. Butter has 
not succeeded in other hands ; and the castor, com- 
bined with bark, in the proportion of one part to two, 
recommended by Dr. Morris, is scarcely more effectual. 
The asafoetida, spoken of with confidence, often fails ; 
and the tincture of bark, with opium and tincture of 
cantharides, has been given for a long period with little 
success. The proportions are, ten parts of tincture of 
bark, four of elixir paregoric, and one of the tinc- 
ture of cantharides, given by tea spoonfuls. The white 
vitriol seems a more powerful medicine; and as it often 
excites vomiting, may perhaps be useful: it is apparently 
the active ingredient in a celebrated quack medicine, the 
anti-pertusfsis. The Moschus artifioialis, q v. 
has been lately recommended, but has not been very 
successful. The arsenic has not, we believe, been tried. 
External applications have been numerous. In Poland, 
where the disease is endemic, oil of amber, with the 
aqua ammoniac, sometimes diluted, is rubbed in on the 
spine. The old women of this country improve on the 
plan by rubbing it on the spine, the palms of the hands, 
and the soles of the feet, three times for three nights 
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sticccssivcly. Garlic is also sometimcb rubbed on the 
spine and sides, sometimes applied in the form ot" cata- 
plasms to the feet. Change of air is highly commended ; 
and repeated changes are sometimes apparently use- 
ful. We have thought the more high elevated situa- 
tions less useful, and the lower damp ones more service- 
able; but in the whole of the practice there is great 
\incertainty. Whatever determines to the surface is 
useful, so that exercise and cheerful society are often 
salutary. In some instances the sea air, and keeping 
the feet wet with sea water, has been apparently bene- 
ficial. 

Dr. Cullen places this disorder among the spasmi, 
defming it a contagious disease, attended with a convul- 
sive strangulating cough, and sonorous, reiterated in- 
spiration, often with vomiting. 

In general, however, numerous medicines have, as 
usual, gained the credit due to nature. The disease 
will run its course, and at last disappear; and the last 
medicine, consequently, gains the credit. We may miti- 
gate the effects, but we cannot cure. 

See Sydenham's Works ; Huxham de Aere et Mor- 
bis Epidcmicis, p. 76, 77 ; London Medical Observa- 
tions and Inquiries, vol. iii. p. 281 — 286, 319 — 325; a 
Treatise on Kink cough, by W. Butter, M. D.; Dr. 
CuUen's First Lines, vol. iii. edit. 4; London Medical 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 398. 

PERUA'NUS CO'RTEX, (from Peru, the place of 
its origin). See Cortex Peruvianus. 

PERUVIA'NUM BA'LSAMUM, (from the same). 
Balsam OF Peru ; /loitziloxiel o£ Hernandez; Mexican 
balsam; Indicum and jimericanum balsamuiti; cabu- 
reiba of Piso ; viyroxylon fieruiferum Lin. Sp. PL; Wil- 
denow, vol. ii. p. 546. There are three kinds of this 
balsam ; viz. the pale yellow, the balsam of incision, 
^vhich is the best, but very rare, and of the consistence 
of honey. The shell balsam, the yellow sort inspissated 
by the sun's heat in gourd shells, in which it is some- 
times brought to Europe, of a reddish colour, a very 
agreeable smell, and semi-transparent. The common 
or black Peruvian balsam is the kind we usually receive. 
It is extracted from the bark, branches, and leaves of 
the tree, by boiling in water ; in consistence resem- 
bling honey, of a dark black colour in the mass ; but, in 
small portions, of a clear reddish or yellowish brown, 
an agreeable smell, approaching that of a mixture of 
benjkmin and storax, and of a bitterish pungent taste ; 
easily inflammable, not in the least raiscible with 
water. 

Distilled in a retort with an open fire, it yields a but- 
ter like that of benzoin, and sometimes a considerable 
quantity of concrete saline flowers similar to those from 
ihe same resin. If this balsam is rubbed with sugar, 
the white of an e^^^ or with the mucilage of gum- 
arabic, it is suspended in water in the form of an 
emulsion. 

It is applied to wounds in nervous and tendinous 
parts ; strengthens the stomach ; is an useful expectorant 
in cases where the circulation through the bronchial 
glands is languid ; consequently of service in peri- 
pneumonia notha, in asthmas, and, if the dose be mo- 
derate, in those cases of hectics where the expectoration 
is diminished from a Avant of irritability. 

As a tonic it is useful in suppressed or asthenic gout ; 
and according to Sydenham in the colic of Poitou: a 



tincture ot it in spirit of wine is warmly recommended 
by Hoffman. 

It has been recommended as an antispasmodic ; but 
has no claim to extraordinary powers in this respect. It 
is sometimes adulterated with turpentine, a fraud not 
highly injurious, as the latter is an useful medicine for 
the same complaints. 

See Tournefort, and Lewis's Materia Medica ; Neu- 
mann's Chemical Works. 

PERVE'RSIO UTERI, (from perverto, to turn 
over). See Procidentia uteri. 

PERVIGI'LIUM, (from fiervigilo,) Jgryfinia; a 
WANT OF sleep; a symptom very common in fevers, 
and always a bad presage. Sleeping with the eye lids 
half closed is equally dangerous, as it shows considerable 
insensibility. When the watchfulness is intense, it 
shows that a considerable irritation exists in the brain ; 
often owing to increased circulation through its vessels, 
but sometimes purely nervous from excess of excite- 
ment. 

PERVI'NCA MA'JOR,(from fiervincio^to tie toge- 
ther; because its roots were used as cords.) See 

ViNCA PERVINCA. 

PES. The FOOT is divided into the tarsus, meta- 
tarsus, and toes. The tarsus consists of seven bones, viz. 
the astragalus, whose upper head is received into the 
cavity of the tibia ; the calcaneum, or bone of the heel : 
the naviculare, or naviforme ; the cuboides, the exter- 
nal of the anterior bones ; the cuneiforme externum ; 
the cuneiforme medium ; and the cuneiforme internum. 
These bones being convex above, and concave below, 
make the tread more secure, and from their number 
the shock is broke in jumping. A caries in those 
parts is dangerous on account of their spongy substance, 
size, and number. The sole of the foot is called Jieza, 
thenar, pedion, or pelma, a term applicable also to a 
sock. 

Children's^eet are sometimes distorted at their birth, 
or turned into a bad position. This often arises from 
a faulty position of the child in utero, and consists 
only in distortion, which may be easily remedied by 
bringing the diseased foot as near as possible to a na- 
tural position ; then, with a bandage dipped in flour and 
the white of an egg, confining it by rolling from near the 
knee to the toe. When the egg has coagulated it will 
preserve the position. The bandage should be changed 
every fortnight. 

Other methods of curing this imperfection have been, 
to bring the foot into a natural position, and confine it 
by leg irons of different constructions ; confining the 
foot in a natural position in boxes of tin or copper ; 
binding them in strong leather boots; or by a more 
complicated apparatus, after confining them in metal 
shoes, to turn out the toes by a wheel, which is fixed 
by a ratchet. Either method may succeed where the 
foot can be easily reduced to its proper situation, but 
if the bones are defective or the distortion is consi- 
derable, each is useless. 

A deficiency of some bone often occasions the dis- 
ease, and in that case these methods will not remove 
the complaint ; but they will assist in reducing the po- 
sition of the foot, and nature will accommodate the 
other parts, so that no inconvenience will remain but a 
slight limp, unless the deficiency be considerable. This- 
however, rarely happens. 
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The inconveniences of all these plans are, thai if suf- 
ficient room for loco-motion is not given, the joint be- 
comes stiff: if there be, the support is not sufficient. 
Mr. Sheldrake has ingeniously contrived to lessen these 
inconveniences by substituting a spring for the acting 
power; which is so contrived, that when the limb is 
moved the spring is excited to stronger action. This 
undoubtedly is a very ingenious idea, and the plan has 
often succeeded. It should, however, be attempted 
early, for after the child has began to walk, the cure is 
more difficult. 

Pes anseri'nus. See Chenopodium. 

Pes asini'nus. See Alliaria. 

Pes ca'pr^ lusita'nics. See BiNtamburu zey- 

Pes ca'ti. See Gnaphalium. 

Pes colubi'nus. See Geranium colubinum. 

Pes leo'nis. See Alchemilla. 

Pes lepori'nus. See Lagopus. 

Pes vi'tuli. See Anum. 

PESSA'RIUM, (from ■sna-Tu^ to soften). A pessary ; 
balanos^ and balanocastanum, from its original shape 
resembling an acorn. Among other external remedies 
used by Hippocrates were pessaries, introduced into the 
vagina; and they were much used amongst the ancients, 
formed of different ingi'edients, according as the dis- 
eases which required them. P. iEgineta, vii. 24. At 
present their use is chiefly confined to the support of 
the uterus, when it falls into the vagina. They are use- 
ful to women, also, who labour under an incontinence of 
urine from that cause. Sponges of such a size as, when 
expanded, fill up the cavity of the vagina, are very good 
pessaries ; and they may be dipped in any liquor that 
will assist the intention of using them. They support 
the uterus ; and, by a string, the woman can remove and 
again apply them herself. 

Commodious pessaries are described in Heister's 
Surgery, in the article Procidentia Uteri. Dr. Simpson 
described one, which he invented, in the Edinburgh Me- 
dical Essays, vol. iii. p. 31.3. 

Some authors suspect that pessaries, by the pain and 
irritation they occasion, may produce leucorrhoea. It is 
evident that pessaries only prevent the descent of the 
womb, by obstructing the passage ; and while a part is 
continually distended, it never can be strengthened by 
the power of art or nature. If the pessary is introduced 
too small, it will soon be forced away by the first fit of 
coughing or straining, and if too large may bring on 
the fluor albus. It generally is painful, and often in- 
jurious ; so that, except where the ii'ritation it produces 
is inconsiderable, and the woman obliged to exert her 
strength, it should be avoided. 

Pessaries sometimes produce violent inflammations ; 
and instances have occurred of their passing into the rec- 
tum by the inflammation and suppuration excited. In 
some persons, however, they are worn without irritation ; 
and the simplest, which are rings of cork or ivory, are 
the best. 

PESSOLA'T^. See Morpiones. 

PESTILENTIA'LIS, (from /lestilentia, fiestilence). 
A high degree of malignity in a fevei', and hence gene- 
rally applied to the plague. 

PE'STIS, (from the Hebrew term fiaaat., to despoil). 
The plague. Dr. Cullen places this disease among 
the exanthemata, defining it a typhus, very highly con- 
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tagious, attended with extreme debility, adding that 
contentions have arisen among physicians concerning 
the character of the plague, which are easily cleared, so 
that the characteristic signs which occur in every case 
of the plague may be assigned with perspicuity: it, 
therefore, will be sufficient to give such as happen in 
the greater number. It is chiefly varied by its degrees 
of violence; hence the/^es^/s benigna,, -vulgaris^ JEgyp- 
tiaca, 8cc. 

The plague is the most violent, rapid, and suddenly 
fatal degree of putrid or asthenic fever. In the begin- 
ning it is sometimes attended with inflammatory symp- 
toms, particularly in the higher latitudes, but it speedily 
becomes very highly putrid. Whatever be the nature 
of its miasmata, the effects are immediately to diminish, 
and, according to the degree of its power, to extinguish, 
the vital power, dissolving the texture of the blood, 
from whence arise the purple spots. 

The plague approaches with a chilliness and shiver- 
ing, often with coldness only, which continues for a 
long time ; soon after, a violent vomiting, a painful op- 
pression of the breast, and a burning heat, particularly 
in the internal parts, come on, which continue till 
death changes the scene, or till the eruption of a bubo 
or a parotis appears to relieve. Sometimes the disease 
is mortal before the signs of fever approach ; the broad 
purple spots, which denote the highest degree of malig- 
nity, coming out even while the person is engaged in 
business : these spots recede and return before death's 
approach. Sometimes swellings appear, without hav- 
ing been preceded by a fever, or any violent symptom. 
The breath and sweat are very offensive. The patho- 
gnomonic symptoms are the buboes and carbuncles, 
which appear in various parts of the body. If these are 
absent, the disease is generally styled a putrid or a ma- 
lignant fever. 

The more particular symptoms are, very early and 
considerable prostration of strength, Avith every mark 
of debility in the vital and animal actions, frequent hae- 
morrhages, or a colliquative sweat, muddiness in the 
eyes, coma, and loss of speech. On dissection, the heart 
and liver are found to be greatly enlarged. The whole 
train of symptoms marks excessive debility, but the dis- 
ease is seldom highly putrid : in many cases it is in no 
respect so. Since the inflammations and abscesses of 
the glands, usually the parotid, the axillary or the ingui- 
nal appear at no determined period of the fever, some- 
times even without a regular febrile attack, and are oc- 
casionally wanting, there is no foundation for arranging 
plague among the exanthemata, and it should be reduced 
to the asthenic remittents. We say remittents, because, 
in the beginning, remissions are sometimes observed, 
and because the most dangerous asthenic fevers are 
usually of this kind. 

The disease is not, as supposed, highly infectious. 
It is described as propagated like the epidemic catarrh, 
by miasmata conveyed through the air, and re-appearing 
in places to which this scourge is familiar at regular 
seasons, but by no means at the periods of extreme 
heat : on the contrary, in the hottest seasons it often 
vanishes. When not depending on miasmata it is con- 
veyed in what pathologists ?>X.y\efomites, goods generally 
of woollen or cotton, which contain the contagious mat- 
ter from an infected person, and becomes more virulent 
by confinement. The infection is not readily conveyed 
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by the atmosphere, and contact, or confinement with 
the patient in a close room, is necessary for its activity. 
Our campaigns in Egypt have rendered us more fami- 
liar with the disease, and divested it of a great part of 
its terror. Many fevers are more general ; many more 
fatal. 

The plague used to visit England every thirty or 
forty years; but one hundred and thirty have now 
elapsed without its occurrence, and during this period 
our connection with the east has been more considera- 
ble. This will not be readily attributed to the practice 
of quarantines, which appear to be carelessly executed, 
and indeed the directions are highly injudicious. The 
period is too long for the disease to lie latent in the 
crew ; and too short for the ventilation of the goods. 
Our escape may, therefore, be owing to different habits, 
to a diet more antiseptic, to more free air, &c. ; but 
these would probably prevent only its spreading. If 
imported, some victim would fall the sacrifice, but there 
is little reason for thinking that it would ever be general, 
or very generally fatal. 

If we look to the later experience in Egypt, we shall 
find these ideas strongly confirmed. Assalini, attached 
to the French army, calls it only the epidemic fever; 
yet if the plague is to be distinguished by any concourse 
of symptoms, it was undoubtedly the same disease. 

If this author's observations, and indeed those of the 
French and English surgeons who attended the armies 
in Egypt, be true, the nature and source of the disease 
will appear to be very different from the representations 
of former practitioners. All these concur in the opinion 
that it is not highly infectious ; many that it is slightly, 
if at all, so; and, instead of deriving it from peculiar 
njiasmata, of considering the eastern countries as its 
great source, they attribute its appearance to common 
marsh n^iasmata, and its propagation to superstition, 
filth, and inattention. Assalini traces its progress in the 
French armies with great care; and if his facts are true, 
of which there is little doubt, these positions follow as 
rigorous conclusions. We hare said that it is not highly 
infectious, of which a strong proof is, that those con- 
nected with the sick are seldom infected unless confined 
in the rooms. Casual intercourse is certainly by no 
means dangerous, as is shown by the medical attendants 
having very seldom suffered. When they appear to be 
infected, it is by no means certain that they may not 
suffer from its original cause, miasmata, since the strict- 
est confinement does not insure perfect security. In 
one point of view it is, therefore, epidemic, in another, 
endemic; for the miasmata, which, in Gernnany and 
England, produce tertians, in Hungary petechial fevers, 
in Italy remittents, in Syria and Egypt seems to occasion 
the plague. Many of the absurdities detailed by Thu- 
cydides, Lucretius, and Boccacio, appear to have no 
foundation ; and to all may be applied what Galen said 
of the first, Thucydides, qua agrotis contigerunt tan- 
quam idiota idiotis scrifisit ; Hippocrates vero tanquam 
artifex artijicibus. Negroes, who resist the yellow 
fever of America and the West Indies, an epidemic ap- 
parently more violent and fatal than the plague, yield 
easily to the latter. It has been disputed whether this 
disease attacks the same person twice ; and it is in ge- 
neral supposed that it may, though a second seizure 
rarely occurs in the same epidemic. M. Sortira, one of 
the attendants on the French army, seems to think that 



when the bubo freely suppurates, the patient is after- 
wards invulnerable from this poison. 

In Europe the disease is only spread by infection : it 
cannot be styled an epidemic, for the separation of the 
healthy invariably preserves them. During the plague 
at Rome, in 1656 and 1657, all the monasteries escaped. 
The prisons were equally free, notwithstanding their 
closeness and filth. From the certificates annexed to 
the treatises on the plague of Marseilles, a similar secu- 
rity was obtained, by separating the healthy from the 
diseased. Even in its native country seclusion is of 
service, since it inspires confidence, and the night air is 
avoided. 

The plague, we have said, consists in extreme debi- 
lity in every function. " I drank neither wine nor spi- 
rits," said General Menou, " yet I am as giddy as a 
drunken man : the taste in my mouth is insupportably 
offensive, and I am so weak that I can no longer walk : 
my legs seem as if they were made of cotton." The 
eyes are red and muddy, the head heavy, and the sensi- 
bility often extinguished. The patient feels an anxious 
wish to sleep. If you even tell him what his disease is, 
when in a violent degree, he will rather sleep, though 
informed that it will be his last. The anxiety soon in- 
creases to palpitation, and that to syncope ; the pulse is 
peculiarly irregular, the vomitings of bile often inces- 
sant ; petechiae quickly extend to vibices ; the diarrhoea 
is colliquative ; the speech faltering; the motions un- 
steady, with a wandering delirium and convulsions. It 
is impossible to accumulate symptoms which would to- 
gether show a greater deficiency of the vis vitae, and its 
consequence, the accumulation of blood in the heart, 
the lungs, the biliary system, and the brain. The marks 
of putrescency are less striking, for debility is more often 
the cause of extravasations under the skin than a putrid 
dissolution of the blood. The elegant lines of Lucan 
formerly quoted, in which poetical hyperbole has only 
perhaps a little overcharged the picture, show that such 
effusions may take place suddenly, before putrefaction 
could be communicated to the whole mass (see HjE- 
morrhagia). In the plague, persons often walk out, 
with the spots, as they are callSd, on the skin, not feel- 
ing any disease but debility. 

The cure of the plague was formerly supposed to be 
a desperate attempt. We now know that, though a 
dangerous disease, it is more often conquered than vic- 
torious; nor is there the slightest doubt, but, if it should 
ever be again introduced into this kingdom, that it 
would soon excite little alarm. We have seen many 
epidemics which have been, for a time, more fatal than 
the plague would probably be, in the present state of 
society, with judicious political regulations. 

The great source of difficulty to the practical physi- 
cians has been the good effects of bleeding. Sydenham 
employed it to a considerable extent, preceded only, as 
he tells us, by Botallus, who bled largely in almost 
every complaint. Yet Oribasius, long before, had em- 
ployed this remedy on his own case; for, when the 
plague was epidemic in Asia, he was seized with the 
disease; and on the second day, duritig the remission, 
scarified his legs, taking off two pounds of blood. Mo- 
dern authors, and particularly Dr. Russell, have been 
more cautious, limiting the evacuation to a single bleed- 
ing, and then only when the disease attacks with symp- 
toms of inflammation. Chenot confines it to those 
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cases where the turgescence of the vessels seems to im- 
pede the diapnoe ; and the Russian physicians, De 
Mertens and Samoilowitz, scarcely mention it. When, 
therefore, in a strong robust habit, the face is flushed, 
the skin hot and dry, the pains violent, particularly in 
the side, bleeding by general consent may be employed. 
But must we wholly resign the observations of Syden- 
ham ? We should do it unwillingly; and for this pur- 
pose, under the article Febris, q. v., we have men- 
tioned the facts, and stated the principle on which we 
would reconcile the supposed utility of bleeding, with 
symptoms of considerable debility. (Vol. I. p. 652.) 

When symptoms of indigestion appear, and even 
when the disease has attacked, after a full meal, it has 
been usual to give an emetic. Probably in every case 
this remedy is proper, since, from the accumulations in 
the liver, bilious discharges are common and useful. 
These are usually directed so as to keep up a slight 
diarrhoea ; but excessive evacuations in either way are 
injurious. Samoilowitz, and the Russian practitioners, 
are very fond of the early use of emetics. Slight pur- 
purgatives of the saline or acid kind are also useful 
through the whole course of the disease. 

Diafihoresis is the evacuation which relieves most 
certainly and effectually ; and this is usually kept up 
by warm liquids, vegetable acids, often by opium. 
In cases of greater languor and debility, the warmer 
opiates, as the confectio opiata, are employed, assisted 
often by camphor and ammonia. Yet on the whole 
these appear, on comparing the testimony of different 
authors, to be less generally effectual, though some- 
times essentially necessary, from the debility which pre- 
vails. In the early stages, to drink freely of the cam- 
phorated julep, with a large proportion of the vegetable 
acids, seems particularly useful. 

Blisters have been freely employed from the observa- 
tion of Galen, that those cases have best succeeded in 
which there were eruptions or ulcers on the skin ; but 
later authors have found them less effectual, and gene- 
rally confine the application to cases where topical pains 
are violent, or partial congestions considerable. 

External applications have been various. The oily 
frictions have numerous advocates ; but Sortira suggests, 
that advantage was taken of Mr. Baldwin's benevolence, 
and the cures by the oil exaggerated and multiplied by 
those who wished to have oil gratis. Mr. Baldwin is 
not, however, the only evidence, nor are his representa- 
tions unusually strong. Father Louis of Padua, director 
of the hospitals at Smyrna, is still more pointed in his 
recommendations of this remedy ; and Assalini thinks 
it may be useful. If the other French physicians speak 
slightly of it, there is reason to suppose that they have 
not employed it properly, or that its effects in different 
epidemics, perhaps in different constitutions, may vary. 
Frictions tvith ice seem to have been employed, exclu- 
sively, in Russia, and Samoilowitz gives several cases 
in which it succeeded. His patients were, however, 
chiefly among the strong and robust. If we estimate 
the utility of this remedy by what we have been told 
of the effects of cold applications in typhus, we should 
consider it as dangerous in a disease of so great debility. 
He used a large piece of ice with a polished surface, 
formed by friction against another piece, and rubbed 
the arms, the legs, and thighs chiefly, the belly slightly, 



and the breast scarcely at all. Rubbing the spine with 
alcohol, impregnated with aromatics, is recommended 
by Sortira, who remarks, that animals wounded in the 
vertebrae are recovered by spirituous and aromatic in- 
jections on the membranes of the spinal marrow. From 
these effects, he supposes that aromatics were employed 
in the temples of the gods, and he derives the appella- 
tion from the Ionic verb otfxofj(.x\^ I pray. 

In every stage of this complaint, wine given in pro- 
portion to the debility is useful; and in the highly 
asthenic cases, bark, with the mineral acids, has been 
freely employed. These, however, are spoken of so 
vaguely, that we suspect they have been seldom neces- 
sary. They must often, however, be the only re- 
sources. 

The conduct of the buboes has been the subject of 
much controversy. It is necessary, however, to remark, 
that these are not the only external affections in this 
disease. Carbuncles (see Anthrax,) and vibices, (see 
PETECHiiE,) often covering a deep putrid ulcer, are oc- 
casionally observed at the conclusion, sometimes in the 
commencement,of the plague. These were usually call- 
ed ^oXrtra*. Whatever may therefore be thought of buboes, 
neither the carbuncles nor the vibices can be supposed 
critical ; and on the whole it is highly probable, that the 
last are rather accidental symptoms than critical depo- 
sitions. It is in general advised to bring the bubo to a 
suppuration. This is, however, always difficult ; and to 
open it, before this process is at least begun, appears to 
be an useless torture. Poultices, cataplasms, and even 
the actual cautery, often fail ; and, if the bubo does not 
suppurate, the danger is supposed to be more consider- 
able. This may, however, be the case, though the 
tumour is not critical ; for the want of suppuration is 
often a symptom only of considerable debility. Fric- 
tion, with warm tepid oils, was found the most easy and 
effectual method : perhaps mercurial ointment might 
have been more successful. 

To guard against the plague is an object of no little 
importance ; and this subject divides itself into the 
means of preventing its importation from the countries 
where it is occasionally epidemic, and those of preserv- 
ing the health of individuals during its ravages. The 
late observations have greatly assisted us in each re- 
spect. 

The regulations of quarantines are vexatious and in- 
effectual ; nor can there be a doubt, but that if the 
fomes of the plague was contained in any vessel from 
the Levant, the disease would be propagated in this 
country, fiut, as we have said respecting the yellow 
fever of America, unless an eastern constitution and 
eastern manners were at the same time imported, the 
danger would be inconsiderable. The period of forty 
days, originally perhaps determined by religious observ- 
ances, is not necessary to ascertain the state of health of 
individuals, when we reflect that they have been already 
more than a month on their voyage, and in varied 
climates. A medical man would not run the slightest 
risk in examining individuals, and these in fresh clothes 
might be immediately liberated. The goods would re- 
quire a much longer time, unless ventilated ; but if in 
a raw unmanufactured state, a very slight ventilation 
would be sufficient; nor might any one fear to engage 
in the task if he took advantage of a fresh breeze, and 
S 2 
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stood to the windward. The great danger would arise 
from manufactured apparel, unless it were of leather. 
These should be ventilated with the utmost care and 
caution. Yet the clothes which the author wore dur- 
ing the voyage would be probably incapable of convey- 
ing the disease, if he himself were in health. Perhaps 
it would be less expensive, and would be infinitely less 
vexatious, if all the wearing apparel of the crew were 
destroyed in case of the slightest suspicion of infection. 

If the plague were to reach a town, it would be easy, 
we think, to avoid its spreading, if the family were not 
permitted to mix with others till their health was as- 
certained; and if the nurses or necessary attendants on 
the sick were cautiously to avoid communication with 
others, except at some distance. This we add for the 
sake rather of calming the mind than from necessity, 
since the disease is certainly not infectious in any con- 
siderable degree. Every thing from the house should 
be cleaned and aired ; the linen immersed in water, and 
kept there for some time, and exposed to the air before 
the operation of washing begins. It has been the com- 
mon error of physicians to disbelieve the existence of a 
plague till its mortality has forcibly evinced the truth. 
If then an epidemic fever has continued, and it is un- 
certain how far its seminium has been dispersed, all 
crowds should be avoided. Those most certainly free 
should be suffered to leave the town, after perhaps a 
slight quarantine in the neighbourhood ; and all suspect- 
ed goods should be destroyed. To assert that the dis- 
ease is not infectious, is to lull persons into an incau- 
tious security ; to say that it is highly so, renders the 
fever most highly dangerous, by depressing the spirits. 
In this country it is propagated by infection only, and 
with moderate caution may be avoided, notwithstand- 
ing an occasional communication with those who are 
diseased. 

The necessary rules for this purpose are not numer- 
ous. If the mind is busily engaged, and the person has 
little time to reflect on his danger, it is greatly lessened. 
The good bishop of Marseilles escaped, by his hourly 
engagements in the works of benevolence. If not en- 
gaged, cheerfulness, confidence, and serenity, are the 
best guardians ; and it is a pious fraud to tell those who 
must remain, that with moderate caution there is not 
the slightest danger, and to make light of any accidental 
aliment, or even the first attack of the disease. To tell 
a person that he had not the plague was the most certain 
mode of curing him, when he was really infected. 

Another rule of no little importance is to be often in 
the open air; to change the linen and the clothes fre- 
quently ; and not again to put on the woollen garments 
till they had been freely ventilated. The diet should be 
generous, and the wine in a larger quantity than usual. 
The bowels should be kept free ; and perspiration, at 
night, be induced by warm liquids, with vegetable acids, 
and some portion of spirit. Every depressing passion 
should be avoided, as well as every cause of debility. 
Diemerbroeck remarked, that newly married persons 
were peculiarly subject to the infection of this disease. 

Tonics arc sometimes necessary, and the occasional 
use of the cold bath, of bark, and the mineral acids, have 
been found useful. Camphor, an excellent antiseptic, 
palls the appetite ; and its effects in a bag round the 
neck are at least equivocal, probably imaginary. Above 



all, free open air is the best method of rendering the in- 
fectious matter effete; and a cheerful serenity, with the 
most frequent changes of clothes, every mode of sup- 
porting the strength, and a free discharge from the 
different excrementitious glands, the most certain 
means of preventing its effects. 

The earlier the tumours appear on the surface of the 
body the better ; for thus all other symptoms are re- 
moved. See Bubo and Carbunculus. 

When the plague is fatal, some die of a fainting the 
first or second day ; others, in whom the poison is not 
thrown out upon the external surface, or, if thrown off, 
returning back, of a mortification of the nervous coats 
of the more important organs, as the oesophagus, pleu- 
ra, stomach, intestines, 8cc. whence the bodies swells 
and have an intolerable stench. Sometimes, when the 
tumours are too numerous, the patient dies of a symp- 
tomatic fever, from the inflammation, pain, and heat. 

See Samoilowitz sur la Peste en Russie, 1771 ; 
Mead on the Plague; Cullen's First Lines, edit. 4, 
page 200, vol. ii. ; Sydenham's Works ; Dr. Russell on 
the Plague; Chenotde Peste Transylvanica ; Memoires 
Medicales d' 1' Armee de le 'Orient, par Bruant; Me- 
moires sur r Egypt, vol. iv ; Observations on the Plague, 
Sec. by Assalini; De Mertens' Account of the Plague, 
which raged at Moscow in 1771 ; De Foe's Account 
of the Plague in London, an imaginary narrative, which 
has been quoted as the result of real observation. The 
facts, however, preserved respecting that epidemic are 
often new and important. 

PE'TALA, (from zrelxa, to extend or unfold). Pe- 
tals. The flower leaves distinguished from folia, the 
leaves of the plant. Flowers with one leaf are called 
7nono/ietalous powers ; with two, bijietalous, Istc; with 
more than six, /lo/y/ietaious. 

PETALO'DES, (from fietalum, and ekJs?, likeness). 
A scaly or leafy sediment of the urine, sometimes at- 
tending an ulcer in the bladder. In botany an epithet 
for plants furnished with petals. 

PETASI'TES, (from w£t«s-<)?, a hat, because the 
leaves are large, have a hollow in the middle, and 
extend horizontally round it). Tussilago major, 

GALERITA, PESTILENT WORT, BUTTER BUR ; tUSsUagO 

fietasites lAn. Sp. PI. 1215; a perennial plant, found 
by the sides of ditches and in meadows, producing 
early in the spring a thick, naked, roundish stalk, with 
a spike of small naked purplish flosculous flowers on 
the top : the flowers and stalks soon wither, and are 
succeeded about May with very large roundish and 
heart shaped leaves, standing on long pedicles, some- 
what hollowed in the middle, so as to resemble a bon- 
net; the root is long, thick, of a dark brown or black 
colour on the outside, and white within. 

The roots are said to be aperient and alexipharmic ; 
have a strong smell and a bitterish acrid taste, of the 
aromatic kind, very durable and diffusive, scarcely to be 
concealed by a large admixture of other substances. 
Their virtue is in the resin, distinguished by the eye 
in the dried root, and readily extracted by spirit of 
wine. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

PETE'CHIA, (from an Italian word, signifying 
small pox of a purple colour). It originally signified 
elevations of the skin; but custom hath now confined 
it to spots diffused on the skin without raising it. (See 
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Stigma.) Their appellations are various, viz. fiunctule^ 
lenticula, pulicaris morbus, fiurfiurata by the French 
physicians, and taberdilla by the Spanish. The term 
lenticularis, however, usually confined to pimples ris- 
ing above the skin, is peculiarly improper. Commonly 
they are reddish, purple, or blackish spots in the skin, 
like small points, but soon spread, and gradually grow 
broader : when extensive, they are often styled vibicea, 
and have different appellations, according to their 
forms. 

These spots are not uncommon in fevers ; see Prin- 
gle's Observations, p. 287 ; Monro on Military Hospi- 
tals ; and Cleghorn on the Diseases of Minorca, p. 147. 
In the intervals of the pustules of small pox, and of the 
efflorescence of the measles, they are frequently ob- 
servable, sometimes without any danger, though their 
appearance is always a source of alarm. 

Their nature is sufficiently obvious. They are little 
ecchymoses, often arising fi'om a putrid dissolution of 
the blood, sometimes from debility, independent of 
putrefaction. In general, on their appearance, bark is 
given, and it usually renders their colour more florid ; 
but when the bark might be injurious, as in asthma, 
or in measles, we have found the vitriolic acid equally 
useful. 

Petechiae sometimes occur alone, without any evi- 
dent cause, of which there is an instance in Dr. Dun- 
can's Cases, page 90, and we have recorded another, 
under the article Hjemorrhagia, as it was peculiarly 
violent ; but, in slighter degrees, if no peculiar disease 
attends, we have usually disregarded it, and, in nume- 
rous cases, have seen it spontaneously vanish. This is 
the morbus fietechialis sine febre of the German physi- 
cians, which they represent in very formidable colours. 
Richter, the great oracle of our predecessors, supposed 
petechiae to be from bile, because, when attended with 
fever, emetics cured it, with the addition of vitriolic 
acid. Either or neither would have been equally suc- 
cessful. 

PETECHIA'LIS FEBRIS, (from the iietechie, 
which sometimes attend). The petechial fever; 
which, though often treated as a distinct species, is 
only the low or the putrid fever, attended with purple 
spots, as a symptom. See Putrida febris ; Hoffman, 
Pringle, and Huxham, on Petechial Fevers. 

PETI'GO, (quod semper vicina serpendo pctat). 
Synonymous with impetigo. See Lichen. 

PE'TR^ OLEUM, See Petroleum vulgare. 

PETRIFA'CTIO, (from fietra, a stone, and/acio, to 
viake). A disease of the eyes. See Ancubitus. 

Petrifactions, in the nomenclature of the natural his- 
torian, are animal or vegetable productions, incrusted 
with stony matter, or become actual stone. Petrified 
wood is an exact imitation of real wood, so that from the 
concentric laminae the species of tree can often be as- 
certained. In these changes, the stony matter is gradu- 
ally substituted to the vegetable, till the latter is decom- 
posed ; and as the substitution is gradual, the stone is 
moulded on the original cavities, and the organization 
is exactly copied. Though each earth may form petri- 
factions, they most commonly consist of the siliceous, as 
its molecules are much smaller, and may be suspended 
in water.' Indeed, they are, at times, deposited on the 
addition of water, -when contained in fluor acid air. 



The mineral kingdom has also its peculiar changes, to 
which the appellation of petrifactions can scarcely be 
applied, so that, in the latest works, they have been 
styled fiseudomorphoscs. As none of these have been 
ever employed as medicines, we must not enlarge on 
the subject, but refer to Cronsledt's Mineralogy, by 
Magellan, Appendix; Ilaiiy, i. 142. For the theory to 
the younger Monges, Journal de Physique, 1781, page 
255 ; and Daubenton's Lemons de I'Ecole Normale, 
iii. 393. 

PETRO'LEI O'LEUM. The purer substance of 
petroleum : the British oil, extracted from a species of 
stone coal, is of this kind ; and every species is recom- 
mended externally, in chronic rheumatisms and paraly- 
tical complaints, as powerful stimulants. See Petro'- 
leum barbade'nse. 

Petro'lei barbade'nse ammonia'tum linimentum. 
See Ammonia. 

PETRO'LEUM, (from 5re7f«, a rock, and oleum, oil, 
because it sometimes distils from rocks,) callicola; ter- 
ra oleum. Petroleum, in consistence, is next to naph- 
tha, but grosser and thicker, of a yellowish, reddish, or 
brown colour, but so light as to swim on spirit of wine. 
It is inflammable, less fluid and transparent than water, 
of a pale yellow, with a shade of red or green, some- 
times of a reddish brown or black, specific gravity 
0.8783, yields, when burnt, a soot, and a small quan- 
tity of an oily residuum. (Hatchett, in Nicholson's 
Journal, ii. 201, &c.) Its taste is bitter, its smell strong 
and penetrating ; qualities greatly diminished, when it 
assumes its solid form and black colour. 

Petroleum, like oil, is composed of hydrogen, car- 
bone, and azote, in a peculiar state, and modified by 
oxygen. These principles, and the marine bodies often 
found in bituminous strata, lead to the suspicion that 
the origin of bitumens is organized bodies, chiefly ma- 
rine ones, decomposed. The rare occurrence, however, 
of these marine bodies in bitumens, and the numerous 
marine strata, which contain not an atom of bitumen, 
render the conclusion doubtful, though supported 
strongly by the azote, an animal ingredient. 

The liquid bitumens are the pure petroleum, and the 
white, or the naphtha. The solid are the mineral pitch, 
or maltha, the asphaltuni, the mineral choutchouc jet, 
canal coal, co7nmon and spurious coal, and amber. The 
last 'only of the solid bitumens is used in medicines. 
See SucciNUM. 

Petro'leum a'lbum. White petroleum. It is 
nearly colourless, almost as fluid and limpid as water, 
of a strong, penetrating smell, not disagreeable, some- 
what resembling that of the rectified oil of amber. It 
is found only in the duchy of Modena. 

Petro'leum barbade'nse. Bitumen Barbadense, 
Jiissceleum Indicum, Barbadoes tar, is a species of 
petroleum, of a reddish black colour, a thick consist- 
ence, approaching to that of treacle, or common tar, 
and found in the American islands, particularly in Bar- 
badoes. 

These different kinds issue from the clefts of rocks, 
chiefly in Persia, near the shores of the Caspian, or 
swim on the surface of lakes, in volcanic countries. 
They are often obtained, by distillation, from bitumin- 
ous substances, but we rarely meet with them genuine. 
Fine petroleum catches fire, at the approach only of a 
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flame, and burns, without leaving any residuum : con- 
centrated mineral acids, mixed with petroleum, effer- 
vesce with violence, and often flame; and their addition 
increases its consistence and odour. Petroleum does 
not readily mix with alcohol, but is easily united with 
the essential oil of vegetables. 

The finer petrolea are more agreeable than oil of am- 
ber, and more mild than oil of turpentine: they have 
been used, in nervous complaints, as antispasmodics or 
diuretics, but chiefly as external applications, in rheu- 
matisnri, palsy, and chilblains, 8cc. For these purposes, 
the British oil, and similar productions of our own, are 
equally efficacious. The Americans use the Barbadoes 
tar internally, as a sudorific ; externally, as a discutient 
and stimulant. On distillation, the Barbadoes tar yields 
an empyreumatic oil, which, when placed between the 
eye and the light, appears of an orange colour, but, in 
other positions, of a blue; though, by long keeping, it 
is yellow in all situations. 

See Neumann's Chemical Works, and Lewis's Ma- 
teria Medica. 

Peiro'leum fla'vum, naphtha Italica, Italian rock 
OIL, or YELLOW OIL OF PETRE, is of a clcar yellow co- 
lour, less fluid, less penetrating and agreeable than the 
white, more nearly approaching oil of amber. It is 
found in the duchy of Modena. 

Petro'leum sulphura'tum. See Sulphuris balsa- 
mum Barbadense. 

Petro'leum vulga're, fietrc£ oleum^ fietroleum ru- 
brum^ fietroleum^ and oleum Gabianuvi, common rock 
oil, red petroleum, is of a blackish red colour, of a 
thicker consistence, and a less penetrating, and more 
disagreeable smell, than either the white or the yellow 
kinds. It is found in Italy, and about the village Ga- 
bian, in Languedoc. 

PE'TRO-PHARYNG^'I. These muscles rise from 
the lower part of the extremity of the apophysis pe- 
trosa, and run backwards, to be inserted into the linea 
alba of the pharynx. 

PETRO'SA APOPHY'SIS, (from -rirpx, a rock). 
The rock, or harder portion of the, tern pie bones; in 
children, easily separable from the mastoid and squam- 
ous portions. 

PE'TRO SALPrNGO-STAPHYLT'NI, ficri-sta- 
phylini interni; salpingo-stafihylini interni. Each of 
these muscles is fixed by one extremity, partly to the 
inner side of the bony portion of the Eustachian tube, 
or to that next the apophysis petrosa, partly along the 
cartilaginous portion of the same tube. It passes a little 
way under the soft membranous part, and then turns 
towards the septum palati. See Winslow's Anatomy. 
PETROSELI'NUM, (from ■snrpx^ and c-eAjvav, pars- 
ley). See ApiuM/Hortense. 

Petroseli'num macedo'nicum. See Apium Mace- 

DONICUM. 

Petroseli'ni'm monta'num. See Oreoselinum. 
PETRO'SUM OS, (from petra, a rock). See Tem- 

PORUM OSSA. 

PE'TUM. (Indian.) See Nicotiana. 

PEU'CE, (from OT£fx>)). See Pinus. 

PEUCEDA'NUM, (from the resemblance of its 
leaves to those of pence, a pine tree). Fxniculum por- 
cinum, cauda porcina, pinastellum, agrion, agriophyl- 
lon, marathrophyllum, sulphur wort, hog's fennel ; 



peucedanum officinale Lin. Sp. PI. 353. It is perennial, 
grows wild, by the sea shores, and in moist, shady 
places, flowering in July. The roots have a strong, 
fetid smell, with an unctuous, acrid, bitter taste; and, 
when fresh, in spring or autumn, yield a considerable 
quantity of yellow juice, on incision, which soon dries 
into a solid gummy resin, retaining the taste and smell 
of the root. It is chiefly recommended in hysteria, and 
is supposed to be also an aperient. See Lewis's Ma- 
teria Medica. 

PEUCEDA'NUM SILA'US. See Saxifraga An- 

GLICA. 

PEWTER, a compound metal, composed of tin, 
lead, and copper. It is supposed to be dangerous, from 
the mixture of lead, but without foundation. The lead 
is too minutely covered with the other metals, to be 
affected by beer, cider, acid fruits, or animal fats. 
Vinegar will dissolve no portion of it. The horrible 
phantoms raised by the apprehensions respecting lead 
begin to disappear. 

PEY'RI GLA'NDULiE. Peyer's glands. See 

BrUNNEIRI GLANDULiE. 

PE'ZA, (from ^s« a foot). See Pes and Astraga- 
lus. It sometimes means every part of the leg under 
the tibia. 

PEZrZA, (from 5re^«, the sole of the foot, because 
it sometimes rests without a pedicle). A species of 
fungus, whose edges are so divided as to form a remark- 
able cavity. It is of an uniform substance, neither dis- 
tinguished by lamellae nor pores. 

Pkzi'za auri'cula. See Auricula Judje. 

PHA'CE, or PHA'COS, (froni ^«x»j, a lentil). See 
Lens. 

PHACOI'DES, (from <pctKti, and £/<Jo5, likeness,) re- 
sembling a lentil. See Oculus. 

PHACO'SIS, (from (pxKii, a lentil). A black spot in 
the eye, resembling a lentil, 

PHAGEDjE'NA, (from 0xya, to eat,) is sometimes 
taken in an extensive sense, for every ulcer which eats 
away the sound parts contiguous to it, and is called 
depascens ulcus; sometimes in a more limited one, for a 
deep, tumid ulcer, which destroys the flesh underneath, 
as well as the neighbouring parts. It is occasionally 
described as only destroying the skin ; at other times, 
as a particular species of ulcer, called herpes phagede- 
na, or exedens. There is a considerable confusion in 
authors, respecting the distinction of phagedenic ul- 
cers, and Celsus includes under this term even a 
spreading gangrene. Wiseman distinguishes -phage- 
denic ulcers from herpes, defining them deep, eating 
ulcers, with swelled lips, beginning in the flesh with 
matter ; while herpes begins in the skin, and is compa- 
ratively dry. Dr. Adams, in his morbid poisons, divides 
them into two species, viz. successive ulcerations and 
sloughings ; secondly, ulceration kept up by the irrita- 
tion of newly formed pus. The treatment of Dr. Adams' 
species we must consider under the article of ulcers; 
the second species of Celsus has been already noticed, 
under Mortificatio, q. v. It is the appellation, also, 
of an affection of the stomach, requiring an immode- 
rate quantity of food. See Boulimus. 

PHA'LACRA, (from <pecX*Kpe<;, bald). Calvata. 
Blunt and smooth surgical instruments, as a probe, or 
any other, with a button at the end. Hippocrates. 
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PHALACRO'TIS, (from the same). See Alopecia. 

PHALA'NGIUM ALLOBRO'GICUM, (from <?>«- 

A«y|, a joint in the Jinger). See Liliastrum Alpinum 

MINUS. 

PHALANGO'SIS,(from ^«A(«y|, aroto of soldiers). 
A disease in which the eye lid turns inwards, so that the 
hairs stimulate the eye. (P. jEgineta, lib. vi. c. 8.) The 
eye lid is tumefied or relaxed, proceeding either from a 
paralytic disorder of the musculus elevator palpebrae, or 
from the relaxation of the skin above. An (edematous 
tumour is sometimes formed in the eye lids, but this 
should be distinguished from the disease which proceeds 
from relaxation, and requires an excision of the skin. 
The disorder sometimes returns, notwithstanding the 
operation. See Hippocrat. lib. deVictus Ratione ; Cel- 
sus, lib. vii. c. 7. V. Ptosis. 

Phalango'sis tri'chia. See Trichia. 

PHA'LANX, (0fl6A;ey|, an army of soldiers) . The 
bones of the fingers, called from their regular dispo- 
sition. See Digitus. 

PHA'LARIS, Canariensis Lin. Sp. PI. 79, (from 
i^aAo?, shining). Gramen sfiicatum. Canary grass. 
It grows amongst corn, and is found in many places 
besides the Canary Islands. The seeds are diuretic. 
Sec Raii Historia. 

PHANTA'SMA, (from <p«v7«C*', to make a/ifiear). 

See PSEUDOBLEPSIS. 

PHARMACEI'A, (from ^flf/»i«.«xov, a medicine). A 
discharge from the abdomen, from the exhibition of a 
cathartic. 

PHARMACEUTICA, (from (pccpi^ay.ivu, to exhibit 
medicines ) . Pharmaceutics constitute that branch of 
our art which teaches the method of rightly preparing 
and exhibiting medicines. 

Pharmaceutics, pxp/^xKevrix.>i, medicine, (from 
the same). The art of healing by medicines. See 
Medicina. History, and Kirkland's Inquiry, vol. i. p. 
64, &c. 

PHARMACI'A, (from (pxpfji-cticot , a medicine,) is the 
art of preparing and compounding medicines, and may 
be traced to the earliest eras of medical records. When 
medicines were first given, some preparation was, of 
course, necessary ; and we find in Hippocrates not only 
ointments, but infusions of different vegetable sub- . 
stances in oils, called from the basis, myrtinum,rosatum. 
See. In fumigations he employed troches, 06o!iKoi, 
which required preparation. It is probable that this 
union of pharmacy with the practice of medicine con- 
tinued for many ages ; for we first find it as a separate 
proicssion at Rome in the time of Theophrastus. (Me- 
dicina, vol. i. p. 945.) To the Arabians we are, how- 
ever, indebted for the more complicated processes of 
pharmacy; though, as we studiously pointed out, Me- 
dicina, vol. i. p. 951, some parts of pharmaceutical 
pructice were known to Actuarius, whom we have styled 
the last of the ancients. See Moderni. 

The Arabians first rendered pharmacy more compli- 
cated by increasing the number of distilled waters, pre- 
paring tinctures and syrups, and accumulating the in- 
gredients of their fornmlse. The first great division of 
pharmacy was, however, effected by the chemical sect, 
early in the sixteenth century. This introduced the 
distinction of preparations into galenical and chemical ; ' 
the former containing the decompositions and prepara- 
tions, in which the heat was inconsiderable, not greatly 
superior to that of boiling water ; the latter, those pro- 



duced by the greatest violence of fire; but neither this 
nor any other distinction is followed very closely in 
terming a preparation either galenical or chemical. The 
earliest code for preparing medicines, we have said, 
was published by the authority of the senate of Norim- 
berg in 1542 ; but we have since seen an earlier account 
of lists published at Lindau, settling, by authority, the 
price of drugs. The progress of pharmacy, as ascer- 
tained by authorised codes, we have already traced with 
some care in the article Dispexsatorium. 

Pharmacy must necessarily go hand in hand with 
chemistry ; but it has only become a science since the 
introduction of the pneumatic chemistry, and we must 
regret that we have received no work which embraces 
its whole extent since that period. The new Dispen- 
satory of Dr. A. Duncan is the most valuable and com'" 
plete of this kind, but it is limited to the preparations 
in the established dispensatories of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The objects of pharmacy are obvious from the defi- 
nition ; and we shall consider in their order the general 
rules by which medicinal substances are preserved, 
PREPARED, and compounded : the particular ones must 
be learnt under the proper heads. 

To separate decayed from sound portions of vegeta- 
ble substances, for to these our attention is now chiefly 
directed ; to dry them with care ; to prevent the dissi- 
pation of volatile parts, the access of insects or impu- 
rities, are obvious precautions. Vegetable substances 
should be collected in the countries where they are in- 
digenous, and in soils and situations where they natu- 
rally flourish with the greatest luxuriance. Annual 
roots are in the greatest perfection just before their 
shoots spring forth, biennial ones in the spring of the 
second year. In the autumn of the first their virtue is 
not greatly inferior; but there is danger of gathering 
the effete exhausted root, hastening to decay, by mis- 
taking the second for the first year. Perennial roots are 
best in the spring, just before the period when the sap 
begins to rise. Juicy roots, if their medicinal portion 
be not volatile, may be rapidly dried by a heat of from 
90" to 120° of Fahrenheit ; but if aromatic, in a current 
of cold dry air, not exposed to the sun. Thick roots 
should be sliced and hung on strings. Some roots 
should be kept moist; and these must be buried in 
damp sand. 

Herbs and leaves in general acquire activity from their 
age, but mucilaginous ones become woody. No very 
great nicety is required in their collection but what 
this hint will supply, except in the cases of hellebo- 
raster and digitalis. The former has the leaves of the 
first and the second year at the same time, distin- 
guished by their colour and their acrimony. It is 
necessary, therefore, to select one kind only, and the 
oldest are the most active. The digitalis is a biennial, 
and the,leaves, previous to the flowering of the second 
year, more active than those of the first : they should, 
if possible, be distinguished. Aromatic leaves are to 
be collected after the flower buds are formed ; annuals 
about the time of flowering; biennials before the sap 
mounts; and perennials before they flower. They 
should be dried rapidly in a current of free air, and, if 
succulent, by artificial heat. 

Resinous bar/cs are best collected in spring, gummy 
ones in autumn ; and of the former the heaviest are 
the best. Flowers, as well as herbs, should be collected 
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in dry weather ; and, in a few instances, it is unneces- 
sary to separate them from the calyx, if small, as the 
Avholc plant has similar virtues. If any peculiar ad- 
vantage is expected from small doses, however labo- 
rious, the separation is proper. In general, they should 
be dried with artificial heat, though not to such a degree 
its most slightly to destroy their colour. 

Seeds and fruUs should be gathered when ripe, but 
before they would fall spontaneously. Pulpy fruits are 
compressed, or deprived of their cores or kernels. In 
general their natural coverings should be preserved ; 
but in the nicer sweet meats they are taken off. In 
some medicinal substances, also, they are taken off, as 
in the colocynth, Sec. 

Every vegetable substance should be kept dry. 
Herbs and leaves, which, when friable, appear to have 
lost their odour, regain it by keeping in a close box. 
Oiiy seeds and fruits should be kept in a dry cool place, 
but not beyond the season of again collecting them. 
Those vegetable substances are best preserved, in every 
Jtorm, which have grown and been gathered in a dry 
season. 

Animal substances in a moist state should be pre- 
served with care, so as not to be more or less dry. 
Those which are solid, and minerals, require no peculiar 
attention. 

Medicines are prepared, if solid, by mechanical di- 
vision. The means are, pulverisation, trituration, levi- 
gation, granulation, and sifting; if fluid, by decan- 
tation, filtration, and despumation : if moist, by ex- 
pression. Compound formulae are prepared by mecha- 
nical mixture ; by solution, either simply or with the 
assistance of a third body ; and by heat. 

Mechanical mixture is performed by agitation, by 
trituration, or beating in a mortar ; but if the substances 
are fluid and incapable of chemically uniting, they soon 
again separate ; an inconvenience lessened by employing 
an albuminous or a mucilaginous intermede. The 
union, however, though more lasting, is only tem- 
porary. Trituration is a more steady and continued 
agitation; but when employed to assist solution, the 
weight of the pestle contributes to a further mechanical 
division. The mechanical mixture, by beating or knead- 
ing, is more lasting, because the substances employed, 
at least one of them, is in a semi-fluid state, and the 
heavier body cannot subside. 

Solution requires some time, assisted by agitation and 
a gentle heat. It is effected by chemical affinity, and 
sometimes a third body united to the menstruum is 
necessary before its attraction is sufliciently strong, as 
salt is added to the nitrous acid to render it the proper 
menstruum for gold. Heat is necessary not only in 
simple solutions, but often in so great a degree a^ to 
raise both the solvend and the menstruum in vapour 
when their union wil! only take place. Thus, water and 
the essential oils of vegetables unite in a state of vapour, 
when a very slight, imperfect union would take place in 
a fluid form. 

Pharmaceutical operations chiefly depend on a 
change of form, on combination or decomposition. 
The form is altered by solution, fusion, a change into 
a state of gas, vaporisation, exciccation, condensation, 
congelation, and coagulation. In each, however, some, 
decomposition takes place. 

Solution is a common pharmaceutical operation ; but 
'Uiderthis title we include the fluid forms of every sub- 



stance, whether vegetable or mineral. The most sim- 
ple form is a solution of the common neutrals, whether 
alkaline or metallic salts, and the various combinations 
found in mineral springs. Infusions are solutions of the 
vegetable extractive matter, and decoctions are solu- 
tions by means of heat; the various vinegars, wines, 
elixirs, and tinctures, are similar preparations: but 
while infusions contain the vegetable substance, separated 
only from the woody fibres, in the decoctions, some 
decomposition apparently takes place, and a part of the 
extractive matter, or the oil, by the union of oxygen, be- 
comes resin. Vinegars contain the vegetable matters 
with little change, but they are adapted chiefly to what 
are styled the alkalescent plants, the tetradynamias ; 
Avhile in the wines, elixirs, and tinctures, the vegetable 
is decomposed in proportion to the diminution of the 
quantity of water in the menstruum. The spirit ex- 
tracts principally the resin, and the form of tincture is 
adapted to those medicines which are chiefly resinous. 
Even to the strongest spirit the resin, however, conveys 
some portion of gum ; and, on the contrary, the cold 
watery infusions are not without some, though a very 
small, proportion of resin. Water is the appropriate 
menstruum of salts and mucilages; but some portion of 
each may be combined with a weak spirit, though not 
in a quantity to be effectual, unless in the metallic salts, 
where the dose is inconsiderable in bulk. 

Fusion is scarcely a pharmaceutical operation. It 
may be termed a solution by means of caloric, and is 
chiefly employed for the purpose of granulation ; a 
method of powdering metals by continued agitation 
while cooling. Modern practice only employs this pro- 
cess in preparing the filings of tin'. 

A change into a state of gas is employed to impregnate 
water with some ingredients in imitation of the mineral 
waters. Hepatised hydrogen, carbonic acid air, and 
other gaseous fluids, are employed in this way. (See 
AquJE minerales artificiales.) The pneumatic che- 
mistry, though it has thrown considerable light on nu- 
merous pharmaceutical processes, has, however, added 
little to our stock of resources. 

Va/iorisation is a very extensive operation. It is em- 
ployed to separate substances which differ in volatility, 
and, as we have said, to facilitate chemical action. In 
deflagrating metals, the acid of the nitre in part is vo- 
latilized, while its oxygen is combined with the metal, 
forming a calx. Thus the flowers of zinc, diaphoretic 
antimony, &c. were formerly prepared ; and in ustula- 
tion^Xhe roasting of metals, the sulphur and arsenic arc 
dissipated. When, however, it is proper to retain the 
volatile portion, we apply a receiver, as in the various 
modes of distilling fluid and subliming solid substances. 
When the operation is more simple, consisting in ex- 
posure of the fluid to heat in a shallow vessel^ it is 
styled evafioration. Saline solutions are to be concentred 
when evaporated in order to crystallization ; other moist 
bodies to be dephlegmated ; but alcohol must be de- 
phlegmated by other means, for its volatility requires 
distillation. It is sometimes, however, dephlegmated 
by chemical affinity, when, by adding pot ash, the solu- 
tion is very slightly soluble in the pure spirit. 

Exciccation is often performed by vaporisation, as in 
making extracts from vegetable substances, when some 
decomposition always takes place. It is sometimes 
effected by placing the moistened body on blottinc 
paper, or a chalk stone. The heat is sometimei: 
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considerable, as in calcining alum, and depriving salts 
of their water of crystallization. When some salts, par- 
ticularly common salt, are exsiccated, they crackle : a 
sound called decrefiitation. 

Condensation is applied only to vesicular vapour, for 
the permanently elastic gases cannot, by any pressure 
or change of temperature, be reduced to a solid form. 
It is the second part of the process of Distillation, 
q, v. ; and when, by the position of the A^essels, the 
condensed vapour repeatedly returns into the receiver, 
to be as often again raised in vapour, the operation is 
called circulation. When a fluid is repeatedly distilled 
in fresh vessels, the process is called rectijication; and 
if the distilled fluid be repeatedly distilled from fresh 
materials, cohobation. 

Congelation is chiefly used to concentrate vegetable 
acids, occasionally alcohol, and is performed by the 
natural cold, in higher latitudes, and by evaporation, or 
freezing mixtures (see Cold), in these climates. 

Congelation is effected by means of heat, sometimes 
by chemical affinity, by abstracting water, by acids, 
rennets, 8cc. 

Combination is oite of the most important pharma- 
ceutical operations, and chemical combination consists 
in an intimate union of the particles of two or more 
heterogeneous bodies. To unite chemically, the bodies 
must possess an affinity for each other greater than the 
attraction of aggregation, and their particles must ap- 
proach within a given distance. It is not always neces- 
sary that they should be in a fluid state, but they must 
be mechanically divided into very small particles ; and 
the operation is assisted by caloric, by agitation, some- 
times, though not in every instance, by compression. 
Some air is generally separated in solutions, which 
compression impedes. 

Gases generally mix with gases ; and they seem, in 
very few instances, to combine, unless from the impulse 
of electricity or galvanism. They appear to be mu- 
tually diffused ; each given portion of the gaseous com- 
pound containing the same proportions of each. They 
dissolve fluids or solids: thus the hepatic air is sulphur, 
dissolved in hydrogen ; or are absorbed by them, as 
the carbonic acid air by water or lime. Fluids dissolve 
solids, or are rendered solid by them, as a supersatu- 
rated solution of salts, by rapidly crystallizing, becomes 
a solid mass, or, more simply, as chalk absorbs water, 
without showing the slightest humidity. What we 
have said of the diffusion of gases, however, does not 
apply to known bodies, in a gaseous form, for the mu- 
riatic acid and alkaline airs exert their mutual affinity 
in this aerial state ; nor is it quite certain, though pro- 
bable, that no union takes place between the discordant 
ingredients of our atmosphere. 

Solution is evidently a chemical combination, and of 
^extensive operation in the practice of pharmacy, at least 
in the way we have explained it. The degree of affinity 
of bodies for the most common menstruum, water, is 
various. Some salts, as potash, will extract it from the 
driest atmosphere, and they are then said to deliquesce : 
others will yield readily the water which they entangle 
in their crystals, and are then said to effloresce. We 
sometimes employ solution, to separate salts from inso- 
luble impurities, and the process is called lixiviation; 
sometimes to separate soluble impurities, and it is thus 
edulcoration. When one portion only is separated from 
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an heterogeneous compound, it is styled extraction. 
Different kinds of solution, as alreatly explained, are 
styled infusions^ decoctions^ 8cc. Maceration is infusion 
long continued, often interposing triture ; and digestion 
is infusion with a continued heat below the boiling 
point. The solution of metals in -mercury is termed 
amalgamation. Absorjition is the condensation of gas, 
in consequence of its union with a fluid. 

There arc, however, combinations, independent of 
chemical affinity. The suspension of oils in water, by 
means of an intermede, styled emulsions., is one of 
these ; and the solution of resins with water, by means 
of gum, as in the gum resins, galbanum, asafoetida. Sec. 
is another instance. The union of oils with mucilages, 
in a linctus., is a simple mixture, and the greater num- 
ber of combinations, in extemporaneous prescriptions, 
are the same. 

Decomposition is chiefly effected by the superior 
affinity of some added substance to that by which the 
bodies were previously united, the abstraction of one 
of the bodies, or an alteration of the circumstances 
connected with their union. Thus vitriolated potash is 
decomposed by adding the smallest particle of barytes; 
salts are deposited from water, by evaporation, or by 
the abstraction of caloric. 

Dissolution, by some late authors, is opposed to solu- 
tion, and it is applied when, in the solution of two 
bodies, a previous union is destroyed. It is a solution 
of pure calcareous earth, in muriatic acid, but a disso- 
lution of carbonated lime in the same acid, since the 
carbonic acid is separated in the form of gas. This 
separation of gas is called effervescence. 

Precifiitation comprehends those processes in which 
the body, previously dissolved, becomes solid, TJbus 
flint is separated from fluor acid air, in a solid form, and 
magnesia from Epsom salts. This, however, commonly 
styled a fireci/titate when heavy, is cream when it 
swims on the surface, as the lime separated from lime 
water is called cream of lime. Precipitation is effected 
by abstracting a portion of the menstruum, or dimin- 
ishing its powers. The latter is sometimes effected by 
dilution ; as when alcohol dissolves resins they are pre- 
cipitated by adding water, while the abstraction of 
water produces the precipitation of salts. Another 
cause of precipitation is the addition of a body which 
has a superior affinity to the menstruum, or to the dis- 
solved substance ; but the latter is not, precipitated, 
unless it is insoluble in the new fluid. 

Precipitation is employed to procure substances which 
nature offers in a compounded state, as magnesia from 
Epsom salts; sometimes to separate impurities, as lime is 
separated, in a considerable degree, from neutrals, by the 
vitriolic acid. The whole system of chemical re-agcnts, 
in the analysis of mineral waters, is connected with 
precipitation. The conduct of this pharmaceutical ope- 
ration requires minute attention. The re-agent must be 
peculiarly pure; it must be added slowly, and never in 
excess. We must be cautious also in our examination 
of the precipitate, that other bodies may not be acci- 
dentally mixed; for the ^yhole may be a solution in a 
compound menstruum, and, destroying the combina- 
tion, may precipitate other bodies besides those which 
are affected by the chemical affinity of the re-agent. 

Crystallization is a slow precipitation; and in this 
gradual process the particles of salts assume particular 
T 
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torms, perhaps from a certain polarity in the minute 
particles. Though we find crystallizations particularly 
in salts, yet every body, when the attraction of aggre- 
gation IS completely removed, and the menstruum is 
sufficiently fluid to admit of its motions, seems capable 
of assuming a regular form, except perhaps the fat 
oils. The experiments, which seemed to show some 
determined forms in their particles, were probably op- 
tical delusions. 

M. Hauy has rendered it probable that there are 
only three forms of integrant particles, the parallelo- 
piped, the triangular prism, and the tetrahedron. The 
primitive forms of crystals are, however, six ; the pa- 
vallelopiped; the regular tetrahedron ; the octaedron, 
with triangular faces; the six-sided prism; and the 
dodecahedron, terminated by rhombs, or by faces of 
isosceles triangles. 

It has been observed that the menstruum should be 
so attenuated as to give perfect freedom of motion to 
the particles ; nor, perhaps, is there an instance of bodies 
perfectly dry crystallizing. Gunpowder is sometimes 
decomposed by the nitre crystallizing, but only when 
it has previously deliquesced. In this case we perceive 
that the operation of crystallization is effected with 
some momentum, as it overcomes the attraction of 
^ggi^egation ; and we recollect an observation of Vau- 
quelin, that in one instance it appeared to break a thin 
vial. When, from the deposition of some impurities, 
the fluid becomes thick, the crystals are no longer 
formed, and the fluid is then- called the mother water., 
mater crystallorum. 

The liquefaction by fusion is equally favourable to 
crystallization, if conducted with care, as by solution ; 
but the crystals first formed should be removed, or the 
future ones will fill up the interstices. In the formation 
of all crystals by solution, some water is entangled be- 
tween the crystals, called their water of crystalliza- 
tion; and, in the experiment before alluded to, where 
many salts, rapidly crystallizing, form a solid mass, it 
is from the whole of the water being entangled between 
crystals, of many different shapes. Those salts which 
are far more soluble in boiling than in cold water, con- 
tain the greatest proportion of the water of crystalliza- 
tion ; and those which differ little in this respect, the 
least. For the crystallization of the latter, evaporation 
is always necessary. 

In many respects, crystallization is an object of cu- 
riosity, rather than use ; but it is employed to separate 
salts from impurities, and from other salts which differ 
greatly in solubility, or their different affinities to hot or 
cold water. It is probable, also, that some of the metal- 
lic salts only crystallize when they contain the acid, or 
rather are oxydaied in a given proportion. Hence, 
emetic tartar, in the form of crystals, is a more certain 
medicine than when confusedly crystallized in powder. 
The perfection of the needle-like crystals in the sub- 
limation of calomel is a test also of its goodness. 

Oxygenation is frequently a necessary pharmaceuti- 
cal operation. It was formerly styled combustion ; but 
this operation, attended with the production of heat and 
light, is only one mode of oxygenation. When the sac- 
charine acid, for instance, is formed by the addition of 
^he nitric acid to sugar, the process is called oxygena- 
tion, though neither heat nor light are produced. 

Combustion is a process sufficiently known. It is em- 



ployed to procure the alkaline salts of vegetables, and 
more partially in charring, where the heat, and perhaps 
the light, are forced to combine again with the wood, 
in a looser union. When attended with flame, in the 
usual manner, it is styled injlammation; when with vio- 
lent heat and light, rapidly separated, deflagration. In 
the latter process the materials must be dry, they must 
be projected in small quantities, and the deflagration 
must be completely over before more is added, or the 
metal will not be properly oxygenated. The operation 
is assisted by stirring, Avhen the first violence of the ex- 
plosion is at an end. In all these processes the oxygen 
is derived from the air, from the decomposition of water, 
or from acids, when they are employed. When the va- 
rious modes of oxygenation are designed to produce 
an oxide, modern refinement has styled it oxydizement; 
when an acid, acidification. 

In medicinal pharmacy, metals are the common sub- 
jects of oxydizement or acidification; for many of the 
metals, as we have seen, are acid when in the form of 
oxyds. Iron and manganese are oxydized merely by 
the action of the air. Gold and platina scarcely undergo 
this change, in the most violent heats. The action of 
the air greatly assists the operation of water, in pro- 
ducing oxydation. When acids are employed, they are 
sometimes decomposed, and afford the oxygen ; but 
most commonly enable the metal to decompose water. 
The sulphuric acid is decomposed by few metals, but 
powerfully promotes the decomposition of water. The 
nitric acid, on the contrary, in almost every oxygena- 
tion, is itself decomposed. The muriatic acid is never 
decomposed, and only acts on metals capable of decom- 
posing water. When oxydized, it readily yields the 
superabundant oxygen, but no portion of that which 
contributed to its original formation. The more rapid 
the process, the more complete is the oxygenation; and 
when it proceeds too slowly, it may be accelerated by 
heat ; when too rapidly, diminished by cold. When 
metals are oxygenized by acids, they are generally 
united in the form of salts ; but, if oxygenized in a 
great degree, they are insoluble in acids. 

The disoxygenation of metallic oxyds is seldom re- 
quired in medical pharmacy; but compound oxyds 
may be farther oxygenized by treating them with nitric 
acid. In this way various acids are formed ; but scarcely 
any of these are employed in the practice of medicine. 
The combination of oxygen from the atmosphere with 
various vegetable matters, which takes place in the dif- 
ferent forms of FERMENTATION, wc havc already consi- 
dered. Vide in verbo. 

If we were to arrange more regularly the objects of 
the pharmaceutist's attention, we should propose the 
following plan. In the usual dispensatories no scientific 
arrangement has yet been attempted ; and this, as a first 
attempt, may be found imperfect. 

I. MEDICINES IN A FLUID FORM. 

a Not decomposed. 

Expressed juices, syrups, solutions, infu- 
sions, VINEGARS. 
b Partially decomposed. 

Wines, decoctions, tinctures. 
c Completely decomposed. 

Distilled waters and spirits ; essentiai 
and expressed oils. 
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II. IN A MORE SOLID FORM. 

Conserves; inspissated juices; resins; 

POWDERS. 

III. CHEMICAL COMBINATIONS. 

Salts ; neutral^ earthy^ and metallic. 

OXYDS. 

Inflammables. 

IV. MIXTURES. 

a Fluid., JULEPS, emulsions, lotions, lini- 
ments. 

b Semi-^uid, cataplasms, ointments, ce- 
rates. 

c Solid, pills, troches, plasters. 

Medicines in z. fluid form, not decomposed, or at least 
the juices only separated from the woody fibres, soon 
spoil. A little fermentation commences, they become 
foul and ropy ; so that they should be quickly used, 
unless preserved by a mixture of spirit. The syrufis, 
from their inspissated form, are not equally susceptible 
of fermentation, but in a cool place may be long pre- 
served ; though the sugar, after a certain period, begins 
to crystallize. The vinegars are less liable to change ; 
and the solutions, in which we chiefly include the salts 
in a fluid form, appear to be less so. The metallic salts, 
however, are sometimes deposited when the phial is 
frequently opened ; and the solutions of emetic tartar, 
of muriated barytcs, and quicksilver, are strongerat the 
bottom if shaken, but weaker if dropped out without 
any agitation. Under the head of solutions we include 
all mineral medicines in a fluid form, though the men- 
struum be wine, as in the antimonial wine, or spirit, as 
in Van Swieten's solution of sublimate, or the tinctura 
ferri muriati. 

In the wines, decoctions, and tinctures, vegetable sub- 
stances, we have said, are partially decomposed ; the 
least in the wines, and most considerably in the tinctures, 
which, if the spirit be rectified, contain almost the pure 
resin. In the wines and decoctions the depositions are 
considerable, and they should not be long kept : in the 
tinctures they are less ; but as the spirit evaporates, and 
the closest stoppers will not wholly prevent it, the dis- 
solved substance is no longer suspended. No means 
can wholly prevent the deposition, and tinctures are 
always unequal unless when recent. Fortunately the 
dose is usually not small, and no great dependence is 
placed on them. To this, however, the tinctures of 
opium and digitalis are exceptions. 

A more complete decomposition takes place in dis- 
tilled waters, spirits, and oils. These, in fact, are the 
essential oils of vegetables, combined with water or 
alone. The water in these cases is free from impurities, 
and will not spontaneously change ; but in the simple 
water the oil sometimes separates, rising to the top ; so 
that, if long kept, they should be frequently shaken. In 
the spirit the oil continues without any separation. 
These are the liqueurs of the French and Germans, in 
which the spirit is disguised by the sugar, and softened 
by the oil which communicates the flavour. The least 
hurtful are those which are flavoured by aromatics ; 
but all are seductive, and accustoming the palate to a 
stimulus, it soon requires a much stronger one, regard- 
less of the flavour which first allured. The expressed 
oils nvc well kuown, but when the separation is assisted 



by heat, which is usually applied by heating the plaies 
of the press, they soon become rancid. This is the 
foundation of the direction, when cold drawn lintseed oil 
is prescribed. Essential oils are subject to a change in 
consequence of the formation of crystals (see Gaubii 
adversaria) ; but their nature and source is not known ; 
and as they form gradually without being conspicuous 
till after many years, it is sufficient to mention the change 
only in this place. 

Medicines in a solid form are the conserves, which, 
after a little time, ferment, if not kept cool ; the inspis- 
sated juices, which, if moist, contract a mucor, if hard, 
become friable, and not very distant from the form which 
follows, the resins. The conserves and inspissated juices 
should be in a moist state, and covered with paper, 
dipped in spirit. Powders should, in general, be kept 
dry, and in bottles closely stopped. 

The chemical cotnbinations require no particular re- 
mark. The oxyds are sufficiently known, and under 
the inflammables we include the hepatised ammonia, 
and the preparations of sulphur. 

The mecha7iical mixtures in a fluid form can seldom 
be so accurately mixed as to prevent separation, and 
they are not adapted for long keeping. Those which 
are of a greater consistence do not separate, but the oils 
of the plasters and cerates often become rancid, and ir- 
ritate the wounds they are intended to sooth. In gene- 
ral they are in a very imperfect state. The plasters 
and ointments we have styled mixtures ; but in the ar- 
ticles Emplastra and Nutritum we have given more 
correct views of these formulae : as the chemical action, 
however, is apparently confined to the calces of lead, 
we thought it better to follow the more common ideas 
in this place. Pills and troches are undoubtedly me- 
chanical mixtures ; but it is necessary to remark that 
the first are usually so soft as not to preclude chemical 
action. By keeping, therefore, they often lose their 
virtue, or acquire diff"erent qualities. They often, also, 
become so hard as to be insoluble in the stomach. 

An abstract of ancient pharmacy would have afforded 
some subjects of curiosity, but would not have been 
particularly interesting, and certainly of no utility. To 
assist, however, the reading of a few ancient authors 
which still hold their place in libraries, it will be neces- 
sary to notice some of their terms, and the same ar- 
rangements of medicines peculiar to the language of 
pharmacy. Thus the term julefium is often confined to 
medicines used as alteratives; distillatio instaurans,ov 
jusculuin, to a nutrient mixture; bochetum to a diapho- 
retic; hordeatum, ov ptisana ex hordeo, to a diluent ; 
potio to a laxative. Opiatum is often the term for a 
bolus, as resembling in consistence the theriaca ; mor- 
selli and pandaleones for pills ; dropaces for stimulating 
plasters ; and spanadrapi for adhesive ones. A semi- 
fluid application to the head is often c2i\\tA front ale, or 
afiophlegmatismus ; a more solid one, cucuyjAc. To the 
stomach an application of the solidity of a plaster is 
called scutum ; and the softer kind of pessary, nascale. 
The pharmaceutical classes of medicines are. 

The five emollient herbs ; malva ; althaea ; viola- 
ria; mercurialis, and parietaria. To these arc 
sometimes added branca ursina; beta, and atriplex. 

The five c.\pn.L.\RY herbs; adiantium nigrum et 
T 2 
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album; polytricon aureum ; Iricomanes, and ce- 

terach. 
The four greater warm seeds; semina anisi, foe- 

niculi, carui, and cuniini. 
The four lesser warm seeds; semina ammeos, 

amomi, apii, and dauci. 
The four greater cold seeds ; semina cucumeris, 

cucurbitae, citrulli, and melonum. 
The four lesser cold seeds ; sem. endiviae, scari- 

olae, lactucae, and portulacae. 
The five greater aperient roots; radices opii, 

foeniculi, asparagi, petroselini, and rusci. 
The five lesser aperient roots; rad. graminis, 

rubise, eryngii, capparis, et ononidis. 
The five kinds of myrobolans; citrini, chebuli, indi, 

emblici, and belerici. 
The four cordial flowers ; flores boraginis, bu- 

glossi, rosarum, and violarum. 
The five precious stones ; lapides saphyri, granati, 

smaragdi, hyacinthi, and carneoli. 
The four pleuritic waters; aquae eardui b. mai'iae, 

laraxaconis, eardui benedicti, and scabiosae. 
The three stomachic oils ; oleum absynthii, cydo- 

niorum, and mastichinum. 
The four warm ointments ; aregon, martiatum, al- 

theae, et agryppae. 
The four cold ointments ; album camphoratum, 

rosatum mesue, populeon, and infrigidans Galeni. 

These classes the young pharmaceutist was directed 
to commit very carefully to memory, and was frequently 
examined on the subject. 

We had intended to have enlarged farther on the mo- 
dern NOMENCLATURE of pharmacy, vide in verbo ; but 
the few remarks already offered are probably sufficient. 
We wish they may be so to correct redundance in titles. 
The botanist was glad to escape from the descriptions 
of Ray and Caspar Bauhine, by the substitution of a 
trivial name for each species; and when custom had es- 
tablished such, a change was sacrificing convenience to 
accuracy, and to accuracy misplaced. It is the object 
of the pharmaceutist to point out the species employed, 
in his list of the materia medica, not to repeat it on 
every occasion in his title. 

As we have enlarged on the distinguishing character- 
istics of the skilful surgeon and judicious physician, 
we may be expected to speak also of the character of a 
pharmaceutist. We supposed, however, that common 
honesty, and an acquaintance with the properties of 
each medicine, was sufficient. Yet these are enlarged 
on with some originality, quaintness, and energy, by an 
old author on the subject, now lying before us (Reno- 
daeus), that we are tempted to extract a small part 
of it, 

" Probity is no less necessary in a pharmaceutist who 
prepares medicines for the preservation and recovery of 
health, than in a philosopher; for in his hands are dis- 
ease and health ; death and life. If ignorant or mali- 
cious, he is able essentially to injure, or to kill. A 
pharmaceutist should, therefore, be as conscientious as 
Socrates. 

" Principally he ought to be religious, to reverence 
the Almighty; wholly free from envy and malice; 



sound in mind ; acquainted with grammar ; neither in- 
digent nor covetous ; and able to bear fatigue both by 
day and night. The atheist is equally regardless of the 
Creator and the creature; and the invidious man pines 
at his neighbour's prosperity. The fool is anxious to do 
mischief; and the unskilful man thinks nothing right 
but what he does himself; and no one is more unjust. 
The covetous man benefits nobody, and is most unjust 
to himself: the poor man is easily tempted to poison. 
His poverty but not his will consents. (Ad turbia enim 
cogit egestas.) 

" Drunkards, buffoons, mimics, chatterers, im- 
postors, and mountebanks, who deceive by trifling, 
fraud, boasting, vain promises, flattery, and lies, who 
thus exhaust the purses of the common people, are un- 
worthy the name oi fiharmaceutists. Nothing is more 
injurious in a state than such reptiles. (Cane quovis 
potioribus et angue.) 

" Since the subject of pharmacy and medicine is the 
same, viz. the human body as susceptible of either dis- 
ease or health, the physician and apothecary must have 
many common qualities, such as prudence, probity, di- 
ligence, and a knowledge of medicine ; but since phar- 
macy is subservient to physic, and has only for its 
object the medicine itself, or its due form, when the 
pharmaceutist proceeds farther he becomes a quack 
and a cheat. ************ 
Nor must we trust pretenders, who assert that gentle 
medicines may be given at any time without danger; 
for lettuce at an improper season, and in too large a 
quantity, is as fatal as hemlock ; and though wine is 
familiar to the constitution, it is often more destruc- 
tive than the sword: though a cordial, the milk of old 
men, the restorer of the principles of life, if given at 
an improper time it is highly injurious. 

" The duty of the apothecary is confined, therefore, 
to the medicine, to apply it to the purpose of restoring 
health. That he may execute this office with success, 
he must select, prepare, and compound the remedy; 
but before he selects it he should know what it is." J. 
Renodaei Institutiones Pharmacuticae vel Dispensa- 
torium Galeno-Chimicum, quarto, Hanoviae, 1631. 
Lib. 1. cap. 2. page 3. 

A. Duncan's Edinburgh Dispensatory ; Renodaei Dis- 
pensatorium ; Pharmacopeia Augustana Zwelferi; 
Schroeder Pharmacopeia Medico Chimica ; Lewis's 
Dispensatory ; Dossie's Elaboratory laid open ; Baume 
ElemensdePharmacie; Gaubius de Formulis ; Annales 
de Chymie. 

Pharmacia extemfioranea. If pharmacy, in one view, 
be the art of compounding medicines, extemporaneous 
pi'escriptions may be properly distinguished by this 
title. We long hesitated about introducing an article 
of this nature ; and it may be easily supposed that the 
accomplished physician, when he has ascertained the 
nature of a disease, and sees the changes necessary 
in the constitution for the restoration of health, will be 
readily able to adapt his means to the end in view. 
This, however, is not always an easy task. A young 
physician, anxious for his patient, perhaps for his own 
credit, feels this part of his duty difficult ; and it is 
unfortunately that Avhich the apothecary caA best judge 
of, and in which mistakes will be most readily caught 
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at and ridiculed. We conclude, of course, that he has 
not been bred in the dull circle of an apothecary's shop; 
yet it is singular, that those who have climbed over the 
counter into their chariots have not appeared always the 
most ready in this part of their duty. A few remarks 
on this subject may not be, therefore, improper ; and we 
shall translate them from a little manual, which, in 
early life, we wrote for our own use, with such additions 
as a long experience has suggested. 

It is not our present object to point out the doses of 
medicines, as it is our design to enlarge farther on this 
subject under the article Posologia, q. v. We may re- 
mark, however, in this place, that the rules laid down on 
this subject by authors, when they teach us how to vary 
the dose according to age or sex, are liable to nu- 
merous exceptions. Thus a child of a year old will 
often bear a larger dose of calomel than an adult ; and 
a weak female a larger dose of rhubarb than a robust 
labourer. Gaubius, Wedelius, and Boerhaave have, 
however, regulated the doses with mathematical accu- 
racy, from the age of fifty-six, the standard, to ninety- 
eight on one side, and to seven weeks on the other. 
We need not add, that such tables are wholly useless. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the general 
qualities of each medicine, and of its most common 
forms should be known. An emulsion, for instance, 
will be decomposed by a variety of medicines which it 
is sometimes necessary to add, particularly by the cam- 
phorated tincture of opium. The physician should 
know also the effects of mixture, that camphor, v. g. 
will soften the fetid gums, and different ointments, re- 
ducing what may be ordered to be spread on cloth, to 
the consistence of a liniment. It is needless to add that 
practitioners should be acquainted also with the che- 
mical properties to prevent decompositions ; and for this 
purpose we anxiously pointed out in the article Che- 
MiA, q. V. the different preparations which would de- 
stroy each other's properties. Sometimes, indeed, de- 
compositions are apparently intended; for if Griffith's 
mixture be given in the form of pills, they are of a 
very imperfect consistence, but harden as the different 
ingredients act on each other; and in the mode we 
have recommended for making Plummer's pills, the 
calomel and the sulphur auratum evidently combine 
in the mass. It sometimes, however, happens that this 
combination of different ingredients renders the pills 
hard and insoluble ; an inconvenience severely felt if 
the pills are kept for a long time. 

The taste, the smell, and the general appearance of 
the medicine, require particular attention in an age so 
luxurious as the present. Unfortunately, active medi- 
cines cannot always be rendered pleasant, and the most 
disagreeable are usually given in the form of pills. If 
these cannot be swallowed, for some people are unable 
to swallow what they have not masticated, the inconve- 
nience of the taste cannot be avoided. It may, however, 
be often lessened by choosing a proper vehicle. Thus 
milk covers the taste of bark, of volatile tinctures of 
guaiacum and valerian. A solution of the juice of the 
liquorice, or a light decoction of the root, covers more 
effectually than sugar every bitter taste ; and a small 
proportion of kali changes it at least to a different, 
often a more agreeable one. Any change is sometimes 
sufficient to reconcile a delicate taste to the continuance 
of a medicine. 



It is easier for some individuals to swallow a small 
bolus than pills, and a bolus wrapt in wafer paper 
slightly moistened, slides often with ease through the 
oesophagus. Some unpleasing medicines, if the bulk 
be not large, may be conveniently conveyed into the 
stomach in this form. It is highly necessary, however, 
if we regard elegance or convenience in prescriptions, 
to be aware of the different specific gravities of medi- 
cines. The bulk of some medicines in moderate doses 
renders their exhibition in pills or boluses inconvenient, 
while the weight of others in small ones subjects them 
to be lost, if given in a liquid form. Yet we once saw 
two grains of calomel ordered in a four ounce mixture 
to be taken by table spoonfuls. 

The forms of fluid internal medicines extemporane- 
ously prescribed are draughts, mixtures, juleps, 

EMULSIONS, INFUSIONS, DECOCTIONS, SOLUTIONS, TINC- 
TURES, DROPS, and clysters. The solid forms are, 

POWDERS, BOLUSES, ELECTUARIES, LOHOCS, and PILLS. 

The ancient pharmaceutists employed many others, 
and were minute in their distinctions. 

Draughts and mixtures differ only in the quantity 
sent ; as the draught is usually taken at once, and 
should not exceed an ounce and a half. In a larger 
quantity it has been styled a potion ; but this term was 
almost exclusively confined to a purgative, and is now 
disused. The young practitioner will endeavour to 
make his draughts as pleasant as possible, combining 
the more nauseous ingredients in pills. At all events 
they should not be too thick, and a single draught 
should never contain more than two scruples of a pow- 
der, seldom more than half a drachm ; of electuaries and 
conserves not more than a drachm ; of inspissated juices 
or extracts, a scruple. The mixture may vary from 
three to six ounces ; but in this form we should avoid 
oils, which soon become rancid in warm weather; con- 
serves, which will ferment ; and such combinations as 
will not be permanent. In general, mucilages arc more 
convenient media to combine oils with water than the 
yolk of an egg; and the mucilage of gum tragacanth is 
apparently better than that of gum arable. If oil is em- 
ployed, about half the quantity of mucilage is neces- 
sary; if balsams, an equal; and if resins, a double quan- 
tity. Spermaceti requires nearly an equal quantity; 
wax (previously rubbed with spirit of wine), and bal- 
sam of sulphur, double; camphor, it is said, four times, 
and musk five times, as much. Camphor may, how- 
ever, be conveniently suspended by rubbing it previous- 
ly with magnesia ; wax, by a mixture of soap ; magne- 
sia itself, by previously rubbing it with sugar ; and re- 
sins, by trituration with almonds. 

Juleps^ in the strictness of the ancient pharma- 
ceutists, is a sweet mixture, as the Persian name im- 
ports, to disguise or carry off the taste of the more 
disagreeable medicines. Its characteristics are pellu- 
cidity and sweetness; but at present the name is em- 
ployed without any determinate meaning, or as synony- 
mous with mixture. 

Emulsions are oils united with watery fluids, by 
means of mucilage, sometimes by ammonia. The lat- 
ter are, however, easily decomposed, and seldom con- 
tinue in perfect union many hours ; so tliat they are 
chiefly adapted for draughts, or at least no more should 
be ordered than can be taken in,twenty-four hours. The 
others are more permanent in their union ; but oven of 
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these no very large quantity should be directed, unless 
intended for a common drink. 

Infusions are made with cold or with boiling water. 
Many bitters yield a pleasant impregnation to the 
former, and a harsh disagreeable one to the latter. 
Camomile flowers, the carduus, and some others, are 
of this kind, and probably the bark may be added. 
We now know that cold water dissolves the extractive 
matter only, boiling water the resin, probably increased 
in quantity by the oxygen absorbed from the air if the 
vessels are not close. It has been supposed that pre- 
vious trituration with magnesia will enable the water to 
dissolve a larger portion of the bark, but the colour 
only is apparently heightened, for the same effect will 
be produced if the magnesia or kali is added to the 
strained fluid. Infusions, however, are not to be de- 
pended on in emergencies : they are chiefly adapted to 
a medicine which must be long continued, and are sel- 
dom given alone without some medicine to add to their 
warmth. From what we have remarked under the ar- 
ticle Combination of medicines, it is probable that 
the formula will be more effectual if the addition is of a 
different kind. 

Decoctions are prepared by boiling; but, for the 
reasons assigned, the proportion of the ingredient 
should be increased, the time of boiling shortened, 
and the vessels carefully closed. In many instances, 
when we wish to preserve their strength unimpaired, 
they should be strained warm, and those ingredients 
which yield their virtues readily should be added only 
at the end of the process ; for the water might be 
otherwise saturated and the more useful ingredient 
yielded in a less proportion. It was formerly not un- 
usual to add a neutral salt, as in the decoctum bardanae. 
This should be guarded against if we ever wish to unite 
a mercurial with it. The usual proportion of the vege- 
table is from one ounce to two, to a pint and a half of 
water, to be boiled to a pint, if not of a resinous 
nature. 

Solutions are, as may be supposed from the term, 
saline bodies dissolved in water, and may appear to 
require no particular directions. The first and most 
obvious remark is, that the water should be pure. Dis- 
tilled water is necessary in many solutions, but rain 
water, carefully filtered, is pure enough for almost 
every purpose. Muriated barytes, for instance, is de- 
composed by all water containing selenite ; nor are the 
solutions of tartarised antimony or muriated mercury 
wholly unaffected by the common contents of water. 
A reason already assigned renders it inconvenient to or- 
der a large quantity of these solutions, since, by fre- 
quently opening the bottle, the access of air occasions 
same decomposition, so that the latter part differs great- 
ly in strength from the former. The aqua ammoniae is 
from this cause very unequal in strength ; and it is always 
safer to order the salt. Arsenical solutions are subject 
to the same inconvenience ; and Ave have found it safer 
to add these in a determinate proportion to a small mix- 
ture composed chiefly of distilled water, and in a quan- 
tity no larger than is sufficient for three or four days. 
In solutions of neutral salts we find the cathartic power 
often increased in proportion to the quantity of the men- 
struum, so that three drachms of Rochelle snlt in a pint 



and half of water will often have more effect than 
twice that quantity in three ounces. The deposition of 
any portion of muriated mercury is prevented by adding 
the muriated ammonia ; but, in general, if we wish to 
prevent precipitation, it is best effected by adding the 
acid which has the greatest affinity, not to the metal, 
but to its oxide. 

Tinctures areofficinals, and scarcely the object of ex- 
temporaneous prescription. We notice them only to 
remark that if the weaker spirit is combined with the 
stronger, some decomposition will ensue, and injure the 
elegance of the formula. A small proportion of alco- 
hol should, therefore, be occasionally added. It is not 
common to add any other ingredient to tinctures ; but 
laxative ones are rendered occasionally more active by a 
small proportion of emetic tartar, and the tonics some- 
what altered in their appearance, if not improved in 
their power, by a fixed alkali. No prudent physician 
will neglect occasional changes in appearance, to inspire 
confidence : no skilful, we had almost said, no honest 
one, will alter the essential parts of plans which he 
finds advantageous. 

Drops. If these are in small doses, the size of the 
mouth of the phial and the quantity of fluid in it may 
make a material difference in the quantity taken. It is 
necessary, therefore, to dilute it with at least a triple 
quantity of the fluid, that the little variation, from the 
causes mentioned, may not essentially alter the real 
dose. Some colouring matter in this form is often neces- 
sary. The precautions suggested under the two last 
heads will require attention in the prescription of drops. 

Clysters. Elegance of the formula is in this mode of 
relief less important when given with a view of evacu- 
ating merely ; but when medicines of a different kind 
are injected, some attention to their mixture is re- 
quisite. Camphor, for instance, should be carefully 
divided, lest portions should adhere to the rectum, and 
produce unpleasant consequences. Turpentine we have 
also found it necessary to mix with care, to avoid an in- 
convenient stimiihis. When mucilage, or the yolk of 
an egg fails, we have found the coarsest brown sugar 
contribute to its union with the watery fluid. Clysters, 
for the purpose of procuring a discharge, should exceed 
a pint : if they are to be retained, they should not be in 
a larger quantity than three or four ounces. If in- 
tended as nutrients, the latter quantity is fully sufficient, 
and some opium should be added to retain it. Antispas- 
modic clysters should be equally restrained from passing 
off, by opium ; and these in children should never ex- 
ceed two ounces, though their purgative clysters may 
be more than six. In general, the dose given in clys- 
ters is allowed to be triple that taken by the mouth.' 

Powders is a simple form scarcely requiring a remark, 
except that deliquescent salts should be avoided. There 
are some powders also which decompose each other in 
a dry state, or at least render each other inert : sul- 
phur, for instance, destroys the activity of mercury, and 
lime will decompose muriated ammonia. In prescrib- 
ing powders, this circumstance requires very particular 
attention. 

An electuary differs from a bolus, as a draught from 
a mixture, in the quantity being either a single dose or 
several together. Each consists of powders or extracts 
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brought to this semi fluid form by means of syrup. 
Other fluids will not give it sufiicient cohesion; and if 
the dose of the powders is large, conserves will add too 
much to the bulk. All essential oils, however, includ- 
ing camphor, require conserves : turpentines are best 
covered by honey ; but all these are more safely and 
properly combined in draughts, if we except camphor, 
which should, if possible, be directed in a bolus or 
pills. The interest of the apothecary is not injured in 
this way, as he has learnt to charge a bolus in a draught. 
Conserves in general are best adapted to the metallic 
oxyds, many of which are heavy ; but such electuaries 
should be sent in small quantities, lest they be injured 
by fermentation, or rather in boluses, as an error in 
the quantity may be injurious. In general, every medi- 
cine to be taken in a precise dose should be sent in a 
bolus or a draught. 

Lojioc is a form of Arabian invention, as the title 
implies. It is generally composed of oils with muci- 
lages, but any of the mucilaginous conserves, as that of 
hips, may be employed. It is of an intermediate con- 
sistence, between an electuary and an emulsion, and 
should be so dense as not to be' immediately lost on the 
fauces, and so fluid as not to excite deglutition ; for 
when it has passed the fauces its utility "is at an end. 
Small quantities of a mild fluid seem in general equally 
efficacious, particularly the common emulsion with 
nitre, or barley water sweetened with capillaire. 

Pills are sufficiently known; but we have already re- 
marked that whatever decomposition may take place by 
time, should be considered, and the change, whatever 
it may be, guarded against. The various extracts, the 
fetid gums, camphor united with the conserve of hips, 
metallic salts, are best adapted to this formula. Few 
persons will swallow more than four or five at a dose, 
but many swallow them so easily that they make little 
difficulty of taking ten, fifteen, or twenty. When this 
is the case, almost every medicine, except deliquescent 
salts, may be given in this form ; and these may be easily 
avoided. 

"The external formulae are, gargles, fomentations, 

CATAPLASMS, LINIMENTS, OINTMENTS, and FLAaTERS ; but 

they require no particular remarks. The gargles are 
mixtures; the fomentations, decoctions; the liniments, 
like the lohocs, of a consistence between a solid and a 
fluid. 

Various other formulae are chiefly officinal : the dif- 
ferent distilled waters of former dispensatories, lozenges, 
syrups, and vinegars, are seldom the objects of extem- 
poraneous prescription. 

Before we conclude this article, it will be necessary 
to enumerate and shortly explain the various terms of 
former pharmaceutical authors, and we shall, for the 
convenience of referring, adopt an alphabetical order. 
Though many of these have already occurred in our 
pages, it may be useful to bring them together in one 
view. 

Anacollema^z. glutinous cataplasm, applied to the fore- 
head to intercept, according to the ideas of the ancients, 
the flow of blood to the nostrils in cases of epistaxis. 
Ajiozema^ a decoction. 

Bacilli ; small sticks for the production of smoke, or 
for inhaling. Claretum ; wine rendered aromatic by the 
infusionof spices, sweetened with sugar; vide in verbo. 
Csllutiones ; washes held in the mouth. Crocus ; any 



calx of a bright yellow colour. Cucujilia ; a bonnet 
filled with cephalic medicines, vide in verbo. Drofiax; 
a strongly adhesive plaster, whose chief ingredient was 
pitch. Eclegma ; a lohoc. Elixir ; a tincture. Em- 
brocha ; a stillicidum, dropping or pouring water. 
Esaentia; besides its common meaning, sometimes sig- 
nifies inspissated juices, sometimes eleosacchara. E.fii- 
thema ; a liniment. Frontale ; a liniment applied to the 
forehead. Ga/rcf/«; an inspissated animal glue. Glan- 
des ; see Suppositorii. Holififice ; sweet cakes ren- 
dered medicinal by some infusion. Lafiis -vegetabilis ; 
any fluid medicine inspissated by evaporation, and 
dried to the hardness of a stone. Liquor ; the fluid of 
deliquescing salts, often a distilled fluid. Lonzog<z ; 
lozenges, il/a/a^wa ,- cataplasma. Magisterium ; \\Ae 
in verbo. Martins panis ; almond bread, made also of 
pistachio and other nuts. Masticatorium ; any acrid 
medicine chewed to promote a discharge of saliva, or as 
was said of Pituita, q. v. Mel ; not only honey, but 
any preparation in which it was used, or of the same 
consistence. Morsuli or morselli ; lozenges usually of a 
square form. Moreturn ; a preparation of mulberries 
joined with aromatics, and some absurd ingredients, 
which was formerly supposed useful, and cordial to the 
foetus, but capable of expelling a false conception. 
JVascale j see Pessus. Ojiiatum ; an electuary of the 
consistence of the confectio opiata. Oxyrrhodynon ; an 
application consisting of vinegar and roses, designed to 
relieve pain, formerly applied to the head, forehead, or 
neck. 

Pandaleum is a lozenge poured, while fluid, into a 
box as a mould. Pasta regia ; see Marttos panis. 
Pastilli ; lozenges. Pesszfs vide pessaria in verbo. Pe- 
ria7n?na,an([ /leria/itoTiySLn amulet hung round the neck. 
Phcenignus ; a slight rubefacient. Pineatum and pineo- 
latu7n, martins panis, made of pine nuts. Pomum am- 
br<e ; an odoriferous mass, supposed to ward off" infec- 
tion. 7\'o/z</(S; lozenges of around form. Sacculus ; an 
application consisting of dry medicines, sometimes odo- 
riferous ones, included in a bag. Sa/ia ; inspissated 
must; sometimes a conserve. 5c/jonca ; a linctus made 
of almonds. "S/V/",- a dry collyrium. Smeg?na odoratum; 
an odoriferous soap. Spanadrafius ; linen dipped in a 
fluid plaster, chiefly adhesive. Stymma ; the dry mass 
which remains after expressing the oil, in which flowers 
have been macerated. Suppositorium ; a solid, round, 
conical body introduced into the anus, often to excite 
its action and procure a motion. Tragea^ tragema ; a 
pleasant powder. See Medicina. ///s^ort/, and Kirk- 
land's Inquiry, vol. i. p. 64, Sec. 

PHARMACI'TIS, (from ^«/ift««ov, a drug ; because 
as a drug it was formerly used). See Ampelitis. 

PHARMACOCHY'MIA, (from p«fft«xov, a drug, 
and x'^M'i*^ chemistry). Pharmaceutical chemistry in 
contradistinction to the spagirical art, which treats of 
the transmutation of metals. 

PHARMACOPCE'IA, (from (px^fMtKov, a rnedicine, 
and TToiiu, to make J. See Dispensatorium. 

PHARMACO'POLiE, (from pxpfMicov, a drug, and 
■a-oXcu, vendo). See Agyrt^. 

PHARYNG^'A CYNA'NCHE, (see Angina 
VUKKYUGMK, fiharynx ) . 

PHARYNGiE'UM SA'L, (from <p»pvyj^, pharynx J. 
A salt used in quinsies, thus prepared : K Crystal, tart, 
sal nitri aa i i. alum. ust. | ss. dissolve in distilled 
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vinegar, and coagulate the solution. This salt was 
formerly dissolved in water for gargarisms. 

PHARYNGE'THRON, (from ^papvyyedpov). See 
Pharynx. 

PHARY'NGO-STAPHYLI'NI, (from pccpvy^, and 
a-lai/pvXyi, uvula,J are two small muscles fixed to the la- 
teral part of the musculi thyro-pharyngaei, as if they 
were portions detached from these muscles, running 
obliquely forward along the two posterior half arches of 
the septum, and terminating in the septum above the 
uvula, where they meet : the thickness of the posterior 
half arches is made up by these muscles. See Wins- 
low's Anatomy. 

PHA'RYNX, (uTTo TO (pepeiv, because it conveys the 
food into the stomach,) infundibulu7n,Jiharyngethron, a 
muscular bag fixed behind to the basis of the skull at 
the cuneiform process of the occipital bone, laterally 
to the bottom of the face, and below to the larynx. 
The muscles which cover the first vertebra of the neck 
are behind : on the sides the upper portions of the 
carotids and jugulars, the apophyses of the sphenoid 
bone, and the pterigoid muscle. 

The pharynx in shape resembles the wide part of a 
funnel, of which the (esophagus, q. v. is the lower 
portion. The top is styled the arch, which opens to the 
nostrils ; the body communicates with the mouth, and 
the extremity with the stomach. The arch on each 
side terminates in a point towards the jugular cavities of 
the basis of the cranium. It afterwards contracts on 
each side, and behind the larynx is again enlarged. 
The muscles which constitute the pharynx are suf- 
ficiently described by their names: they are the 
crico-filiaryng£us, from the cricoid cartilage to the 
fiharynx ; thyro-pharyng£us, from the thyroid cartilage 
to the fiharynjc ; /lyo-fi/iai-ynga us, h'omtheos hyoidesto 
the fi /i ar y n. T ; stylo-/i/iaryng£us,h-omthesty\oidpvoce^s 
to the/i/iarynx: ; fiterygQ-/iharyng(Sus,fromtheptery^oid 
process to the pharynx; my lo-/iharyng<£us, {rom the 
dentes molares to the pharynx; sal/iingo-/iharyngceus, 
from the Eustachian lube to the pharynx; cephalo-pha- 
ryngceus, from the basis of the skull to the pharynx ; 
syndesmo-pharyngcsus, from the white ligament to the 
pharynx ; chondro-pharyngaus, from the cartilaginous 
appendage of the os hyoides ; glosso-pharyngcsus, from 
the root or upper part of the tongue laterally. Some 
anatomists have limited the muscles oithepharynx to two 
or three ; and others have multiplied them to thirteen 
or fourteen on each side. Albinus divides them into 
six pair, viz. the stylo-pharyngaus of Douglas ; constric- 
tor inferior, the crico-pharyngaus, and thyro-pharyn- 
gaus, of Douglas ; the constrictor medius, the hyo- 
cAonrfro, and ce/i/zc/o-/2Acrj/«^(£ws, of Douglas; the con- 
strictor superior, the glosso, mylo, B.nd pterygo-pharyn- 
geus, of Douglas; the palato-pharyngcsus, thyro-sta- 
philinus, of Douglas ; and the salpingo-pharyyigaus of 
Douglas. The lowest of these muscles between the 
sides of the cricoid cartilage form the first muscular 
circle of the oesophagus, which is continued in com- 
plete muscular circles to its extremity. Some of the 
upper ones, according to Santorini, contribute to modu- 
Tate the voice. 

In their various actions they enlarge and compress 
the gullet, so as to forward the aliment into the 
stomach. 

The pharynx is made up partly of several distinct 



fleshy portions, which are looked upon as so many 
distinct muscles, so diposed as to form the large cavity- 
mentioned, and partly of a membrane which lines the 
inner surface of this whole cavity, a continuation of 
that of the nares and palate. This membrane is wholly 
glandular; and it is thicker on the superior and middle 
portions of the pharynx, than on the bottom or lower 
portion. Immediately above the first vertebra it forms 
several longitudinal rugae, very thick, deep, and short, 
and M'e generally find in them a collection of inucus in 
dead bodies. In the great cavity there are no rugae, 
the membrane adhering, as well as in the upper part, 
very closely to the muscles. At the lower part, where 
it is the thinnest, it covers the posterior part of the 
larynx, and is very loose, formed into irregular 
folds. 

In the London Medical Observations and Inquiries, 
vol. iii. p. 85, &c. is an instance of a difficulty of 
swallowing, occasioned by a dilatation of the pha- 
rynx. 

PHASE'OLUS, (from <p»TtiXoi, a little ship, which 
its pods were supposed to resemble). The bean, 
■vicia faba Lin. Sp. PI. 1039; bona; hath a long pod 
full of kidney shaped or oval seeds, which as a food 
are flatulent, though more nutritious than the other 
legumina. 

PHASE'OLUS M.AJO'R,smilax,hortensis,yaba ma- 
jor, phaseolus vulgaris x L,'m. Sp. PI. 1016. French 
BEANS, or COMMON KIDNEY BEANS, are Cultivated in 
gardens; flower in July; the pods are used as aliment, 
and said to provoke urine. They are less nutrient and 
less flatulent than beans or peas. 

Phase'olus Zurrate'nsis, vel Brasilia'nus, 
phaseolus pruritus excitans, nai corona, cow hage, 
cow ITCH, and stinking bean, dolichos pruriens 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1019. The hairs upon the pods, if 
scraped off" and mixed with syrup, may be given to 
children in doses of a tea spoonful, and two to adults, 
for destroying the long round worms. If ten or twelve 
pods are steeped in a quart of beer, and ^iv. of the in- 
fusion taken every morning, they are said to act as a 
diuretic, and to he useful in dropsies. See Rail Historia; 
London Medical Journal, vol. vi. p. 313. Vide Stizo- 

LOBIUM. 

Phase'olus. See Cajan faba mucuna gu- 

ACU. 

PHASIA'NUS, (from ^x<n<;, a river in Colchis ; 
upon whose banks they abound). Pheasant. See 
Argus. 

PHAUSI'NGES, (from <pctv<n<i,Jire). Red circles in 
the legs, excited by fire; sometimes used to signify 
spots from other causes. 

PHELLA'NDRUM, (from <PiXM<i, cork, because it 
floats upon water). See Meum Alpininum Ger- 

MANICUM. 

Phella'ndrium aquaticum, Lin. Sp. PI. 366. 
Cicutaria palustris tenuifolia, skeleton water 
wort, water hemlock, fine leaved ; when not 
thus distinguished it is often confounded with the 
cicuta virosa. Withering, Bot. Arrang. i. 176, gives 
the following description of the phellandrium aquati- 
cum : the rundle with many spokes ; rundlets, the 
same; general fence, none; the empalement, a partial 
fence of seven leaves, sharp, as long as the rundlet ; 
cup, of five teeth, permanent ; the blossoms general, 
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nearly uniform; floi'cts, all fertile, individually un- 
equal ; petals five, tapering, heart shaped, bent in- 
wards : chives; threads, five, hair like, longer than the 
petals ; tips roundish ; fwintal; seed bud beneath ; 
shafts two, awl shaped, upright, permanent ; summits, 
blunt : seed vessels, none ; fruit, e^^ shaped, smooth, 
crowned with the cup and the pointals, divisible into 
two parts ; seeds, two, egg shaped, and smooth ; florets 
in the centre smaller than the others. The branchings 
of the leaves are straddling, the stem very thick, hol- 
low, scored, petals white. 

Withering observes that the seeds are recommended 
in intermittent fevers ; and the leaves sometimes added 
to discutient cataplasms : the plant is generally esteemed 
a fatal poison to horses, occasioning palsy, owing to an 
insect (curculio paraplecticus) which generally lurks 
within the stems ; the usual antidote is pig's dung. 

PHE'LLODRYS, (from ^£AA<sj, the cork tree^ and 
^^1^5, an oak; because its bark is a kind of cork, and 
its appearance that of an oak,) cerris; quercus cerris 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1415. The laurel oak, grows in Dal- 
matia and Greece. The leaves, bark, and acorns, agre6 
in virtues with the common oak. See Quercus. 
Rail Historia. 

PHE'NION. See Anemone. 

PHI'ALA. A large round glass vessel with a long 
neck, often used for chemical solutions. The common 
phial also of the apothecaries. 

PHILADY'NAMOS, (from ^/Aos, a friend, and 
uS'vvXf^ig, weak). An epithet of water, as a salutary 
diluter. 

PHILA'NTHROPUS, (from <piXiu, to love, and 
uvB^uTTog, a man; because it sticks to the garment of 
those who touch it). See Aparine. Sometimes the 
appellation also of a compound antinephritic medicine. 
PHIL'LITIS. See Lingua cervina. 
PHILLY'REA. See Ligustrum Indicum. 
PHILO'NIUM. An opiate, called from its inventor 
Philo ; one of the oldest of its class, except perhaps the 
mithridate. The philonium Romanum is originally a 
prescription of N. Myrepsus. There are different pre- 
scriptions for this medicine in various pharmacopoDiae; 
but in that of London, 1788, it is made in the following 
manner, styled confectio ofiiata. Take of hard purified 
opium, powdered, six drachms ; long pepper, ginger, 
and carraway seeds, of each two ounces; syrup of white 
poppy boiled to the consistence of honey, three times 
vhe weight of the whole. Mix the purified opium 
carefully with the heated syrup ; then add the rest pre- 
viously powdered. 

PHILOSOPHO'RUM MERCU'RIUS, area arca- 
norum, mercurius metallorum, is a pure fluid substance, 
aaid to be found in all mercury, and capable of being 
extracted from it. The existence of this principle was 
founded on the idea that quicksilver, fixed by sulphur, 
was the basis of all metals. 

Philosopho'rum o'leum. See Later. 
Philosopho'rum la'pis. See Adamas. 
PHI'LTRON, (from (piXta, to kiss). Amatoria vc- 
nejicia. A medicine to excite love. We need not 
add that no such exists, except in the imaginations of 
the credulous: lust may be excited, but never love. It 
also signifies the depression on the upper lip, situated 
immediately under the septum of the nose. 

VOL. II. 



PHIMO'SIS, (from <ptfMu, to tie up). Ca/iistratio, 
a disease in which the prepuce cannot be drawn back 
so as to uncover the glans penis. Dr. CuUen places it 
as a variety of the phlogosis phlegmone. 

This disease is not exclusively confined to syphili- 
tic affections, though then most troublesome, and more 
peculiarly dangerous. It is sometimes natural, from a 
contraction of the prepuce at its termination, as if drawn 
together like a purse by strings ; and in that case at 
once relieved by sepai'ating the extremity, suff"ering 
it to bleed, and dressing it as a common wound. It 
sometimes arises from inflammation, in consequence of 
an acij^mony in the mucus of the odoriferous glands ; 
but then the prepuce is not straitened, the glans only 
is inflamed and swollen, and to draw back the skin 
is consequently painful. In such circumstances the 
steam of warm water, or its opposite, cold applications, 
will often relieve. To inject a fluid between the glans 
and the prepuce is in such states more easily advised 
than executed; but if it can be done, it Avill be often 
beneficial. 

The principal cause is inflammation, excited by go- 
norrhoea or a chancre, and it is then a more formidable 
complaint, because the mischief is confined, and we 
know not its nature and extent, nor can wc apply a re- 
medy. If the constitution is robust, and much fever 
pi'esent, bleeding, low diet, and frequent saline laxa- 
tives, are useful. Cold applications to the penis are 
more beneficial than warm, and topical bleeding, with 
leeches, is occasionally useful. These, however, often 
fail, though assisted by opiates, a recumbent posture, 
and absolute rest. The operation then becomes neces- 
sary. It is simple, and by no means dangerous. A 
sharp pointed knife, concealed and defended by a 
grooved directory, which must be previously intro- 
duced between the prepuce and the glans, are the 
only instruments. The point of the knife should pass 
through the prepuce at the bottom, and the section 
be made by drawing it towards the operator. Common 
dressings are sufficient; but linen or lint should be in- 
terposed between the glans and the prepuce, to pre- 
vent adhesions. The treatment of the aff'ection of the 
glans is connected with its cause, the Lues, q. v. 

Paraphi7nosis is the opposite disease, where the pre- 
puce cannot be drawn over the glans. Warm relaxing 
applications will sometimes assist; but it is rarely so 
troublesome as to require an operation. See Bell's Sur- 
gery, vol. i. p. 528 ; and White's Surgery, p. 343. 

PHLA'SMA, (from <pxxuj to bruise). See Con- 

TUSIO. 

PHLEBOPALIA, (from <p>^i-^, an artery, or veiuj 
and "sroiXXta, to leap). See Pulsus. 

PHLEBORRHA'GIA, (from (^Xe-^, and piu\ tojiow). 

A HiEMORRIIAGE FROM A VEIN. 

PHLEBOTO'MIA, (from ^Ae%^, a vein, and reuva, to 
cut). Phlebotomy, vcncsscctio,, the cutting or open- 
ing a vein. When several veins were opened in a day, 
the operation was formerly called neroniana. 

The first instance of bleeding on record is that of 
Podalirius : Hippocrates did not often direct this opera- 
lion; Aretaeus, Celsus, and Galen, used it more freely; 
but at different periods, and by different professors, it 
was encouraged, or nearly prohibited. Until the cir- 
culation of the blood was demonstrated, the principles 
U 
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of this practice were unknown, and indeed at present 
they are not, we think, clearly understood. 
_ The discharge of blood procured by this operation 
IS inconsiderable in proportion to the whole mass, so that, 
though It lessens the whole, the diminution only can 
produce no effect. The relief which, therefore, follows 
from bleeding, when properly employed, must arise 
from another source, and is connected Avith that state 
of the system characterized by the term diathesis phlo- 
gistica. This is the state of the strongest and most ro- 
bust constitutions, marked by a full strong pulse, florid 
look, great firmness of the simple solids, and activity of 
the muscular system. In such habits tension is fol- 
lowed by a proportional reaction, and the fulness of the 
vessels produces a more powerful contraction of their 
coats. 

The first effect of bleeding, therefore, is to lessen 
this tension ; and as will be obvious from our remarks 
on Inflammation, q. v. this diminution will lessen 
the power of the vis a tergo, and the congestions will 
be relieved by the action of the affected vessels only. 
Another effect must also be considered. The relief of 
this tension will take off from the excessive excite- 
ment of the brain; for we have shown (see Neuvi) 
that nervous excitement is intimately connected with 
the state of that part of the arterial system dispersed 
on the nerves, or in the brain. This is the bource, 
then, of that fainting which follows a moderate bleed- 
ing; and the fainting is in a greater degree, and comes 
on more quickly in irritable constitutions, where this 
tension is least, as well as in an upright posture, 
Avhere the heart acts with disadvantage, as opposing 
the power of gravity. This general relaxation is at- 
tended also with a proportional relaxation of the 
smaller vessels, and pains are relieved, the p-encral 
feeling of oppression removed, a sweat breaks out, and 
a quiet sleep is often induced. Similar consequences, 
as we have seen, probably follow (see Febris and 
Pestis) when the viscera are overloaded, even in as- 
thenic or putrid fevers, and explain the apparently in- 
consistent practice of Sydenhan, Dover, and Rush. 

This view of the effects of bleeding will explain the 
peculiar advantages of topical bleeding. In this case 
the vessels are emptied near the part affected ; and ves- 
sels, thus depleted, gradually again filling from the 
trunks, will lessen the tension of the inflamed arteries, 
'without diminishing the general tension of the vessels 
of the brain. We must look then to the advantages, 
and indeed the injuries, which result from bleeding, as 
connected with this more general or more particular re- 
laxation of the system, and with the assistance of these 
views we shall examine its effects in the various diseases 
for which it has been recommended. We may be ac- 
<^used, however, of neglect and inattention in not no- 
ticing, with therapeutical Avriters, the diminution of the 
actual quantity of blood, or of its crassamentum. The 
diminution of the absolute quantity, however, is so in- 
considerable, that in animals bled to death the redness 
of the muscles is scarcely, if at all, changed; and in 
young animals bled repeatedly to whiten the flesh, 
the effect is" rather from the debility excited than the 
abstraction of the red particles. In these cases, how- 
cvei', the latter circumstance has some effect; for, by 
whatever mechanism these particles are farmed, their 



formation is not rapid ; and if we regularly detract these 
while the vessels are filled with gelatinous and albu- 
minous fluids, after some time the colour will be ne- 
cessarily changed. Repeated bleeding may have the 
same effect in the human body; but we can connect 
this alteration only with chronic weakness, not with 
the salutary changes from bleeding. In the same way 
debility may arise from the abstraction of the gluten or 
fibrin of the blood, and we may thus attain the object 
of former pathologists, of rendering it thinner ; but till 
we can trace diseases to viscidity, we shall not employ 
bleeding for this purpose, which will at the same time 
gradually destroy the vigour of the system. When re- 
gularly repeated in cases of asthma, or from the fre- 
quent recurrence of inflammation, we find no benefit 
resulting from this effect. Anasarcous or other dpopsi- 
cal effusions, the effects of debility, are, on the con- 
trary, frequent consequences. 

Bleeding was employed in excess by the mechanical 
physicians, who thought to lessen the moles movenda 
by this means, and, consequently, to restore the equili- 
brium between the weight and the power. We usually 
employ it inversely to lessen the power. As the me- 
chanical system continued to prevail till a very late era, 
and the practice founded on these doctrines is not yet 
obsolete, it is not surprising that bleeding is still fre- 
quently and indiscriminately employed. The humoral 
pathologists used it constantly with another view. As 
they supposed the cause of diseases existed in the blood, 
they were anxious to examine its state. Eight or ten 
ounces were often taken Avith this view ; and if the ope- 
ration was not carefully attended to, the appearance of 
a slight buff on the surface would determine the repe- 
tition of the evacuation. While both views were 
adopted in the widely extended system of Boerhaave, 
the remedy was, of course, more fashionable, and the 
error very generally infected the schools of medicine 
even in our own era. If, as a late author observes, the 
practitioners of this country are in general Boerhaavians, 
v/e shall be less surprised that it is not yet reformed. 

Bleeding is supposed to be indicated by a full strong 
pulse, by difficulty of breathing, and by local pains, in 
almost every fever of the young, the strong, and ple- 
thoric. Various views will, however, limit its use in 
each state. J full strong fiulse will often usher in fevers 
most purely asthenic ; nor is it true that if, with the 
Cullenians, we diminish the reaction, we shall relieve 
the consequent debility. If we succeed at once in 
checking the fever, as is certainly sometimes the case, 
it is a remedy highly useful; but, in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases, perhaps in ten times that number out of 
a thousand, the pulse sinks ; and in the latter part of the 
fever we have to regret the loss of that strength which 
we so improvidently wasted. In all such cases we 
must bleed with boldness, or not at all : when we draw 
the sword, we must throw away the scabbard. 

Again : every practitioner, we suspect, is not able to 
distinguish the really strong pulse from that which is 
hard in consequence of irritatipn. In the epidemic 
novr approaching in this country, the pulse in the earliest 
period is reported to be full and strong; but the fever is 
in its nature truly asthenic, and from the time, the pre- 
vious seasons, and the nature of the other prevailing com- 
plaints, we are convinced that the report is fallacious; 
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but a physician seldom sees fevers on their first attack, 
and must act from a comparison of many cases. We 
recollect well the first case we saw of putrid peripneu- 
mony : the pulse felt strong, and the fatal fiat was issued 
10 bleed; but a source of doubt arose from the other 
appearances, and the operation was suspended : the pa- 
tient was preserved at last, with difficulty, by bark and 
cordials. In general, therefore, to a full strong pulse 
we must add a firm constitution, a flushed face in 
which the character of the features is not lost, and con- 
siderable bodily strength. The origin of the disease 
from cold, without any prevailing asthenic epidemic, 
the situation of the patient in a dry elevated spot, and 
the season of spring, will contribute to render bleed- 
ing more certainly a proper remedy. 

Difficulty of di-eat/iinff^ from any cause, or a fit of 
asthma, has always been supposed a proper indication 
for drawing blood, and we have more than once seen it 
employed in the middle of asthenic fevers from this 
occurrence. The event was in every instance fatal. 
On better grounds, and on the sanction of more ap- 
proved authority, it is employed in the violent asthmatic 
fits. The relief is, however, purchased, if the fits fre- 
quently recur, by exhausted strength and anasarcous 
swellings. The remedy, which is borne with advan- 
tage in youth, is injurious in a more advanced period ; 
but unfortunately before this time it has become a ha- 
bit, which cannot without danger be broken. In nerv- 
ous asthmas we can often attain the end by a less dan- 
gerous remedy, and it is not the natural cure of a dis- 
ease which is relieved chiefly by expectoration. 

Local fiains more decidedly call for this remedy; yet 
it is often not only ineffectual but injurious. In the 
weak, the nervous, and the irritable, theae pains are 
common ; and it will appear, in a moment, absurd to 
employ with them a remedy adapted to the firm and 
robust constitution. Even local discharges of blood 
will frequently weaken, when with irritability plethora 
is combined. The latter coincidence often takes place, 
and on this account we did not mention the full pulse 
as an indication for bleeding. In fact, we would con- 
fine bleeding only, to local pains on the access of fever, 
with the former limitations. It is used also with pro- 
priety Avhen these pains attack robust constitutions, 
though without fever, as in colics ; in hernia, in 
sciatica, in jaundice from calculus; for in such constitu- 
tions fever soon comes on, from the causes of inflain- 
mation, and proceeds with rapidity to some of its most 
dangerous terminations. 

Fevers of every kind in the young, the strong, and 
plethoric, are supposed to call for the use of this re- 
medy ; but we have already shown the dangers of such 
indiscriminate conduct. We should not have spoken 
of this practice distinctly, for, in fact, it has been al- 
ready noticed, except to guard against what we think a 
radical and widely extended error. We remember the 
former Dr. Gregory, than whom no man was more ac- 
curate and cautious, speaking of bleeding as safe, and 
often useful, in the beginning of all fevers, if the pa- 
tient were young and strong. Dr. Cullen, the anta- 
gonising spring to every part of the Boerhaavian prac- 
tice, was led to the same plan from his system of reac- 
tion. Both practised in a northern latitude, where 
it was not considerably injurious; and without noticing 
this distinction, disseminated, ^ve fear, a dangerous 



mode of proceeding. Brown was led to violent indis- 
criminate bleeding in his revival of the methodic sys- 
tem, and he could not discover his error, as he had 
little experience. His pupils have unfortunately not al- 
ways been enlightened by their errors. 

If, on the principles laid down in the beginning of 
this article, we consider the use of phlebotomy in dis- 
tinct diseases, we must begin with fevers, and, of 
course, with intermittents. In these, bleeding is 
seldom useful. The effects of relaxation may appear to 
indicate it in the hot fit to bring it sooner to a conclu- 
sion; but we shall gain little in our ultimate object, the 
cure of the disease, by preventing the return of the pa- 
roxysm. If, however, the delirium in the hot fit is 
violent, if the circulation is so rapid as to endanger hae- 
morrhage in persons predisposed to an haemoptoc, 
bleeding will be necessary to prevent the occurrence of 
such an event. In general, hov.'ever, it is unnecessary; 
and evacuations, with low diet in the interval, and 
opium on the access, or near the termination of the heat, 
will conduct the paroxysm more safely to its conclusion. 
In those irregular intermittents, which attack with local 
inflammation, it may be useful in the same view; but 
the great object is to prevent the return. Those which 
attack with syncope and apoplexy also sometimes re- 
quire it. 

Remittents are seldom of the inflammatory kipd; but 
these are the fevers in which the American practition- 
ers have bled copiously. The pi'inciples, however, 
on which this practice rests have been often men- 
tioned. 

Continued fevers of the inflammatory kind, with the 
limitations lately stated, certainly require bleeding, par- 
ticularly as we have remarked that local inflammations 
often begin with fevers, which show no tendency to the 
subsequent complaint. The great difficulty arises from 
asthenic fevers often beginning with inflammatory 
symptoms, and our former distinctions must be here 
applied. In cases of the slightest doubt it is better to 
abstain ; for it is an error that may be remedied : its 
opposite cannot. When local affections arise during 
the continuance of a fever, we must first examine if the 
disease be such as, in its progress, might be attended 
with inflammatory congestions. If it be, we must in- 
quire whether any marked exacerbation has taken 
place, whether the pulse has become suddenly full and 
strong, the eyes red, and the face flushed. If the cir- 
cumstances are such as to afford the slightest doubt, we 
may employ topical bleedings; and if still more doubt- 
ful, a blister. In other circumstances the camphor 
with opium will very effectually relieve. 

In the fi/ileg}7iasice we find this remedy most generally 
necessary, and have already explained the foundation of 
its use in the article Inflammation, q. v. The 
great object is to relieve the general aTection, the dia- 
thesis phlogistica, which is shown by a remission of the 
hardness of the pulse, and some relaxation of the sur- 
face. The topical affection may, in this way, be alle- 
viated; but the evacuations would be much too copious 
were they continued till it was removed. This purpose 
topical bleedings and blisters will supply. The dis- 
charges of blood in these cases were formerly enormous. 
From altered manners and constitutions, such consider- 
able bleedings are now neither necessary nor useful ; and 
under the articles Perii-neumonia and Pleuritis 
U 2 
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we have pointed out the utmost extent to which they 
a,re at present practised. With a view to facilitate this 
discussion, we attempted (see Inflammation) to 
arrange the phlegmasise according to the violence of the 
inflammatory diathesis, and consequently to point out 
ihe comparative necessity of bleeding. Some practical 
doubts may arise respecting gastritis, enteritis, and a 
few others, where late practitioners, particularly Dr. 
Pemberton in his very valuable work on the Diseases 
of the Abdominal Viscera, have carried the evacuation 
farther than we have proposed in the separate articles, 
supported by the observation that the pulse rises on 
bleeding; but, in general, we have offered what has 
been the result of our own practice. In this second 
class of active inflammations we have not often seen a 
second bleeding necessary; but, in a robust, strong con- 
stitution, where the pain continues violent, the pulse 
firm, full, and strong, a second and a third are some- 
times required. We have seen enteritis requiring bleed- 
ings as copious as pleurisy. In medicine there are no 
universal propositions. 

In the erythema (for we must now take leave to 
follow our own arrangements) bleeding is highly inju- 
rious, if we except the peritonitis puerperarum, where it 
has been employed, it is said, with success. But this 
subject we shall soon resume in the article Puerpera- 
ris FEBRis, q. v. In catarrhus the extent of the re- 
medy must be proportioned to the violence of the fever, 
but this is seldom considerable, and in veryfew instances 
is the loss of blood requisite. When coryza becomes 
peripneumonic, or when dysentery threatens enteritis, 
it may be admissible ; but either happens very rarely. 
In phthisis, as we shall soon find, it is not an appro- 
priate remedy. Of the species of arthritis rheumatism 
only requires bleeding, and this is often necessary to a 
considerable extent in all its varieties. Indeed no dis- 
ease in many cases demands larger and more repeated 
evacuations. Even in arthrodynia, from the violence of the 
pain, it is occasionally necessary ; and some practitioners 
employ copious bleedings on the accession of gout. We 
have known instances in which they have lessened the 
fit repeatedly, without injuring the constitution; but 
we dare not recommend the imitation of the practice, 
especially in the weaker or more irritable habits. 

In theejran^/iema;a(ordererw/i;zones)itisonly adapted 
to the epidemic exanthemata; and from among these we 
must except all but the variola and rubeola ; for of the 
/testis we have lately spoken. In the former it is only 
used in excessive inflammatory action, with a determi- 
nation to the head. In the latter, from its peripneumonic 
tendency, it was formerly supposed to be the principal 
remedy, and especially in the diarrhoea, which often 
follows. Since, howevei', we have learnt the good 
effects of laxative medicines, we have found bleeding 
less necessary, and have indeed very few cases which 
have required it. 

In the jirofiuvia the use of this remedy is confined to 
the active hemorrhages^ those discharges which agree 
with phlegmasia in their connection with increased activi- 
ty and tone in the arterial system ; and in these at times it 
must be employed to a considerable extent; for the 
more rapid evacuation diminishing the tone of the ar- 
teries and the tension they impart to the nervous sys- 
tem, brings on fainting, during which the haemorr- 
hage stops, and the ruptured vessel heals. We have 



said that some increasfed action occurs in even the pas- 
sive haemorrhages; and bleeding has sometimes been 
directed in these, or at least in cases which partake of 
the nature of each. 

In the genus consmcfona (order «M^/?re5«or«), asthma 
only, at times, requires this evacuation; but it must be 
confined to the strong and plethoric, where there is dan- 
o-er of violent inflammation, or of immediate suffoca- 
fion. The usual conduct of practitioners, in this respect, 
we have already noticed. The sufifiression of sanguineous 
evacuations sometimes depends on spasm, from increas- 
ed inflammatory action; and when a suppression of the 
menses, the lochia, or of the haemorrhoidal discharge, is 
attended with great load, a flushed face, and other symp- 
toms of inflammatory fever, bleeding is essentially ne- 
cessary. It should not, however, be hastily employed, 
or frequently repeated ; for it soon becomes an incon- 
venient, if not a dangerous, habit. In icterus^ ischuria^ 
and dysuria, it is only useful when the pain is attended 
with fever, and inflammation is threatened, or has come 
on. 

Jdynamia. In the genus coma^ violent apoplexy and 
palsy, depending apparently on active haemorrhage, 
alone require bleeding. It has been lately advised in 
the variety styled hydrocefihalica ; but the pi-actice is 
confined to a few individuals only : and we have not 
found that it has been eminently successful, though 
perhaps suggested by the early appearance of irritation, 
in the variety of syncope, from aff'ections of the 
heart, small bleedings have been sometimes repeated 
with success. 

S/iasmi. In this order also it is scarcely ever em- 
ployed but in the more violent convulsions of the pie 
thoric and i-obust, to prevent the consequences of too 
great determination to the head during a paroxysm; 
in /lertussis, for the purpose of avoiding peripneumony, 
when it impends; in colica, to prevent inflammation; 
and in hydrophobia, from an idle theory. The few 
diseases which remain we shall mention, without any 
attention to arrangement, in theirorder. In hallucinatio 
it is sometimes beneficial to lessen irritation ; in mania 
when the determination to the head is violent and 
apparently inflammatory; in hydrothorax^ as a tem- 
porary expedient to prevent suffocation; in the various 
/lernia, to prevent inflammation, sometimes to produce 
deliquium ; and in all violent wounds and contusions^ 
for the former purpose. 

We have mentioned bleeding generally in convul- 
sions, to prevent determination to the head; but in 
one disease of this kind, the convulsions of puerperal 
women, it has been employed with little reserve, and, 
v/e may add, little discretion. It sometimes appears 
at first to relieve ; but there are few practitioners who 
have adopted this plan but have regretted, in the se- 
quel, the loss of that strength which they were unable 
to resiore. 

Bleeding has also been recommended to preserve 
health, and the custom of letting blood regularly in the 
spring is not yet quite obsolete in the county where the 
author of this article resides. In females, at the cessa- 
tion of the menses, it is sometimes empirically em- 
ployed, and occasionally to. procure abortion. It were 
well if no more active means were used; for this is to- 
tally ineffectual. On any sudden terror and surprise it 
was formerly employed, apparently to prevent any 
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iircgular determinations to the different parts, or pro- 
bably accumulations in the heart : in such cases it is at 
least not injurious. 

When we treated of the Blood, q. v. we described 
its constituent parts, and their spontaneous separation. 
It appeared that the buffy stratum on the top was not 
the effect of viscidity or lentor, but owing rather to 
tenuity of the blood, which allowed the red particles to 
fall down before the gluten coagulated. This some- 
times arose from a more intimate mixture of the parts 
of this heterogeneous mass, sometimes, as in scurvy and 
typhus, from a real tenuity. Since this sign, however, 
has been greatly depended on, it is necessary to make 
some distinctions which will render it less equivocal. 

As this appearance is owing to the time in which the 
coagulation takes place, it is necessary to ascertain its 
existence, that the blood should not be too quickly or 
too slowly cooled. Blood does not coagulate readily in 
cold or in warm weather. Either extreme, therefore, 
should be avoided. It coagulates more rapidly in small 
masses, and when exposed with an extensive surface : it 
should consequently flow freely from a large orifice, not 
drop from the arm, and be received in vessels of a moder- 
ate depth, and of no large surface, as a tea cup. The 
bleeding dishes of our ancestors were too wide and 
shallow. The blood would too often appear buffy ; and 
this may have been among the reasons for the frequent, 
repetition of bleeding. 

A circumstance which formerly appeared inexplica- 
ble, will, on these principles, be easily accounted for. 
In inflammatory diseases the first drawn blood was not 
buffy. The second tea cup, or the second discharge, 
was covered with a crust. In such cases the pulse 
labours, and is oppressed with the load ; thougli the 
fever is considerable, the face flushed, and the pain, for 
instance, in the side violently acute, the pulse continues 
soft, and not peculiarly strong. From considering the 
constitution, the cause, and other circumstances, bleed- 
ing may appear indicated, and in such cases the first cup 
appears natural. When the load is removed, the pulse 
becomes fuller and stronger, the circulation more free, 
and the heterogeneous ingredients more intimately 
mixed ; of course the blood becomes buffy : and though 
tliere is sometimes no time for the production of this 
change in the first bleeding, it is constantly found when 
the operation is repeated. 

This increased fulness and strength is the change 
expressed by the language, that the pulse rises on bleed- 
ing. It is followed by a relief of the load, a remission 
of pain, a diminution of the burning heat, and the ap- 
pearance of a gentle moisture on the surface. But be- 
cause one bleeding has relieved, it does not follow that 
the operation must be repeated. We must take ad- 
vantage of this remission to procure a continuance of 
the favourable change by other means (see Febris and 
Inflammatio), nor again repeat the operation, un- 
less the former symptoms of diathesis phlogistica recur. 
On the contrary, if the first bleeding has been injuri- 
ous, languor, paleness, a rapid, Aveak, and almost in- 
distinct pulse, with frequent returns of syncope, are 
the consequences, indicating a state of debility, which, 
in many cases, we cannot conquer. Bleeding should, 
therefore, be employed with caution. 

Blood is usually taken from the subcutaneous veins 
in the flexure of the fore arm. It is sometimes drawn 



from the jugulars, sometimes from the saphaena in the 
leg, and in a few instances from the veii\s in the back 
of the hand. The last part is selected from necessity 
only, as the veins of the arm are sometimes very small. 
Blood is taken from the jugulars in children, as the vein 
is large, and will admit of a rapid depletion ; but the 
chief advantage supposed to be derived is from the vi- 
cinity of the parts affected. In affections of che head 
a discharge from the jugulars appears to combine the 
good effects of a general and a topical evacuation ; but in 
diseases of the throat it seems to possess no very striking 
advantage, except from the size of the vein in children. 
We are not aware that it produces faintness more 
quickly than when the blood is taken from otLer veins. 
Bleeding from the saphaena is a branch from the obso- 
lete stock of derivation or revulsion, where ar. evacua- 
tion at a distance was supposed to have an effxt greater 
in proportion to the distance. Had the aechanical 
physicians, with whom this was a favourite doctrine, 
employed their mathematics, they m:ght have soon 
found it less. In uterine complaints t'le choice had a 
better foundation, as to lessen the qiantity of blood 
in the lower extremities would proiably assist the 
circulation through every branch o! the descending 
aorta ; but it would have been mu'e reasonable had 
practitioners used it in abundant rtther than deficieni: 
menstruation. 

The operation itself has been detailed with a for- 
mality which would be only excusaUe in describing that 
of lithotomy, or dividing the riig of the abdominal 
muscles for the reduction of herna. We shall suppose 
the minutiae known, and notice only the more impor- 
tant circumstances. 

The ligature should bemodcrrtely tight, so as to stop 
the circulation in the veins, butnot in the artery, which 
should be felt at the bending of he arm, after the ligature 
is applied. When the veins Ivive swollen, the operator, 
with a spear-shaped lancet, vwich is preferable, since it 
makes the wound of the integuments scarcely larger 
than that of the vein, divides the skin, and immediately 
plunges the lancet into the vein itself, in an oblique di- 
rection, to prevent its passing through the inferior pa- 
rietes of the vessel. In general, the operator chooses 
the vein most remote fron the artery or tendon; but 
should no such be found »f a proper size, it will only 
require a little additiona caution. He should, in that 
case, press his lancet )nly so low as to be sure of 
wounding the vein, and then divide it in a direction 
more near to a horizontd one. Veins that do not roll 
are preferred ; but this b an useless refinement, since it 
is necessary to confine he vein a little below the part 
where the puncture is nade by the thumb of the left 
hand. 

When the blood bejins to flow, the posture of the 
arm should not be cianged, as it may occasion the 
wound of the integuments no longer to coincide with 
that of the vein, so ;hat the position should at first be 
an easy one, that is, half bent ; and the operator, if he 
sees that the apertures do not coincide, can easily draw 
the skin, so as to correct the error. If the blood stops 
from faintness, fresh air and a horizontal posture will 
restore the flow, if from too tight a ligature, it should 
be gently slackened. Moving the muscles of the hand by 
rolling any tbinginitpromotes often the discharge. Altci 
the operation, a bit of lint, with some stickiiig plaster, 
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is only necessary, unless the orifice has been large, or 
the bleeding has appeared to continue after the ligature 
is removed. In that case the usual bandage with a 
compress is necessary. In the choice of veins the me- 
dian basilic is usually preferred, as the largest, nearest 
the surface, and the integuments are thhmest over it ; 
but it must be recollected that the artery often lies 
under it, so that, though bleeding is less painful, the 
danger is greater. 

Shnple, however, as this operation is, various incon- 
veniencies, and some very dangerous affections, often fol- 
low it. The tendinous aponeurosis of the biceps passes 
under the integuments, and though this is thinner over 
the mecTian basilic than the other veins of that part, 
Avounds in it seem to produce inconveniencies. The 
tendon alio of the muscle is sometimes punctured, and 
occasionaly a subcutaneous nerve wounded. Thepain 
sometimes immediately felt on the introduction of the 
lancet is jTobably, as we shall soon find, caused by a 
\vounded nerve ; for the tendons, in a sound state, arc 
insensible, and in every instance of bleeding the aponeu- 
rosis is necessanly cut. When, however, the acute 
pain just iT.enti!)ned does not soon recede, but con- 
tinues to increast, there is always reason to fear the 
most disagreeable consequences. The wound inflames, 
its lips become sorj and hard, and, after a few hours, 
a watery serum or a bloody sanies oozes from them. 
After the continuaice of these symptoms for a few 
days, with little vacation, the acute pain is changed to 
a burning heat, whici increases to a very violent de- 
gree. The lips of tl^ wound swell still more, and the 
tumour is communicaed to the whole limb, which at 
last appears erysipela;ous. The pulse then becomes 
hard and quick, the paia is intense, the patient restless, 
and subsultus, convulsijns, or a locked jaw, close the 
scene. \ 

Events so distressing, Vom causes apparently inade- 
quate, have excited the atention of pathologists, who 
have hitherto laboured ^vithlittle success to explain them. 
The original idea was, Uiat the wound of the tendon oc- 
casioned all the subsequent distress. In vain was it al- 
leged that tendons were insensible, that nerves could 
not be traced to them, that they must be cut and 
wounded in a variety ol o;)erations, as well as by 
numerous accidents: equivocal facts were still pro- 
duced in opposition, nor, till within a few years, was 
it concluded that such consequences could not arise 
from any wound of these organs. A partial wound 
of a nerve often produced umilar complaints; and 
nervous irritation was the foreunner of the inflamma- 
tion and the spasm. In this vtate of contending opi- 
nions, Mr. Hunter, active and ngenious, though occa- 
sionally whimsical and eccentric, suggested a very dif- 
ferent cause. He had found ii horses, who died in 
consequence of venesection, the internal surface of the 
vein inflamed, and similar effect? had occurred in the 
human frame. Air then admitted into the cavity of 
the vein was followed by inflammation, and its usual 
attendant suppuration, while the pus, thus mixed with 
the blood, produced all the symptoms of irritation. 
Without doubting the facts, Ave may, however, arraign 
the consequences. The access of aif to the coats of 
the vein is at best improbable, since 'it always con- 
tinues full; but, if admitted, the pungent pain at first, 
the rapid appearance of the inflammation, and its pro- 



gress, precludes the Idea of a cause always slow, and, in 
general, gradual in its effects. If still allowed, symp- 
toms of nervous irritation do not follow the absorption 
of pus, and a locked jaw is never the consequence of ab- 
sorbed purulent matter. In fact, all the circumstances 
coincide in the idea of a nervous irritation, from a wound 
in the medullary organ ; and, from the facts adduced, 
we must admit that an inflammation of the internal sur- 
face of the vein is a frequent consequence of this irrita- 
tion. 

The remedies usually advised for this complaint 
seem to be in part derived from the idea of an inflam- 
mation on the internal surface of the vein. Their ope- 
ration, however, equally admits of another explanation. 
W^hen an unusually acute pain is felt in the operation, 
which does not subside in a few hours, the arm should 
be kept in a perfectly relaxed state ; emollient poultices 
which would perhaps be rendered more effectual by the 
addition of opium, applied ; the patient's diet below; a 
large dose of opium given, followed soon afterwards by 
a purgative. If the pain still continues and the inflam- 
mation of the wound increases, leeches, near the part, 
are recommended, with a liberal bleeding from some 
other vein. In this state warm emollient applications 
often increase the heat as well as the pain ; and the seda- 
tive astringent ones afford most relief, particularly solu- 
tions of vitriolated zinc applied cold, and Goulard's 
cerate. Applications of opium seem not to have been 
sufficiently tried, and no case of this kind has occurred 
in our practice to enable us to speak for ourselves. 

When the symptoms, hov/ever, have increased to a 
dangerous degree, opiates have been given freely, and 
every means of allaying irritation attempted ; but these 
means have been usually found inefficient, and the only 
alternative is dividing all the subcutaneous nerves above 
the wound, or an amputation of the limb. In this 
case the wounded vein must be tied above and below, 
and the intei'mediate part cut out. If then we dissect 
down to the tendon of the biceps, and a little on each 
side the injured nerve, if such has been the cause, 
must have been divided. Amputation is, however, 
our last resource ; and it would probably have been 
more often effectual if attempted earlier. 

It must not, however, be concluded that every in- 
flammation of the arm, or the neighbouring parts, 
after bleeding, is so dangerous and fatal in its conse- 
quences. A phlegmon will sometimes form on the part 
from an inflammation of the cellular substance, and 
this inflammation in many instances becomes erysipela- 
tous. Each is removed by the common remedies, 
and, after the suppuration, the coat of the vein is found 
to be free from induration : its substance was never 
affected. 

We have observed, also, that inconveniencies have 
arisen from the wound of the integuments not per- 
fectly coinciding with that of the vein. The conse- 
quences have been, that the blood has passed into the 
cellular substance, and enormously distended the arm. 
The sudden appearance of this distention, and the ab- 
sence of acute pain, sufficiently point out its cause, and 
the little comparative injury to the constitution likely 
to result. If from want of caution the lancet is 
plunged through the vein, the injury is more consider- 
able, and mortification has been the consequence. The 
coagulation of the blood, however, opposes a sufficieni 
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obstacle to the discharge ; but the blood itself must be 
removed by an operation, sometimes the wounded por- 
tion of the vein cut out. 

Among the accidents from bleeding, an irritation and 
acoijsequent inflammation of the absorbents have been 
enumerated. These vessels we know to be muscular, 
and they become, by inflammation of their coats, hard 
and acutely sensible cords. Inflammations of this kind 
are distinguished from those which arise from the ab- 
sorption of acrid matter, from the glands not always 
enlarging, and from the hardness being felt below as 
well as above the source of the disease : sometimes in- 
deed the gland is afiected ; but the pain is greatest at 
the first appearance of the tumour, and it has little ten- 
dency to suppurate. 

Though inflammation of the vein be not the cause 
of the dangerous symptoms before enumerated, it cer- 
tainly sometmies takes place, at least as an effect, and 
Mr. Abernethy has recorded three cases of the kind. 
The symptoms of general inflammation Avere consider- 
able; but the disease yielded to common remedies. 
The sides of the vein apparently adhered above and be- 
low. Our authoV advises a compression on the vein 
above, to assist this adhesion, since inflammation is 
speedily communicated along membranes, and may 
otherwise extend to the heart, of which, if our me- 
mory does not fail us, we recollect one or two in- 
stances. 

A consequence of bleeding not sufliciently discri- 
minated in the general systems, is the injury which the 
tendon of the biceps receives from a puncture. The 
effects of such a wound would alone disprove the symp- 
toms formerly attributed t© it; for they are very differ- 
ent. The general distinguishing symptom is the sen- 
sation of a cord bound tightly round the arm, with an 
inability to move it. This seems in some instances to 
arise from matter confined under the aponeurosis; 
and in one case an opening made at a small point, near 
the external condyle, discharged a considerable quantity 
of pus, by which the patient was immediately relieved. 
At other times, hoM'ever, this sensation of tightness 
really arises from spasm. We know that the tendons 
are incapable of contracting ; but they seem to commu- 
nicate irritation to the muscular fibres, by which con- 
traction is excited. In the case recorded by Mr. Colby 
(Medical Communications, vol. ii. p. 18.) there was no 
suppuration; and in those described by Mr. Watson, 
though an obscure sense of fluctuation was communi- 
cated to the finger, there was no purulent matter. The 
latter seems to attribute the contraction to a thickening 
of the aponeurosis from inflammation ; but the symp- 
toms, from the description of the patient, evidently 
point out the source to be a spasmodic contraction; 
and it is highly probable that as this has occurred in so 
few cases, while the aponeurosis must be divided in 
every operation, that a nerve distributed on the tendon 
was wounded. In the first case an incision was made 
between the brachiaeus internus and supinator radii 
longus (Medical Communications, vol. ii. p. 256), 
where an obscure fluctuation was seemingly felt. Va- 
rious other incisions were tried with little efi'ect, till 
one was made into the middle of the biceps, carried 
deep into the body of the muscle down to the tendon, 
in the direction of the fibres, and so low into the latter 



as could be done with safety. The relief Was imme- 
diate, and continued. 

In all such cases it seems that opiates have not been 
tried to a sufficient extent, if avc except that recorded 
by Mr. Colby of Torrington, and his success seems 
owing to his bold and very judicio\is exhibition of this 
remedy. Opium would be apparently useful, not only 
internally but as an external application, and we could 
wish that in future evenis of this kind it might be 
tried. 

We recollect only one other accident from bleeding, 
viz. the wound of a lymphatic. It continues to discharge 
lymph for a few days, but is soon cured. At least a 
watery solution of sulphurated copper will produce this 
effect. See Cucurbitula and Hirudo. 

On the subject of blood-letting, see Galen de San- 
guinis Missione ; Botallus de Venaesectio~ne; M. A. Se- 
verinus on Bleeding; An Essay concerning Blood-let- 
ting, by R. Butler, M. D.; Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 
63, 8cc. ; White's Surgery, p. 167 ; Abernethy's Sur- 
gical Essays ; Mr. J. Hunter's Works ; Medical Com- 
munications, vol. ii. 

PHLEBO'TOMUS, (from <p?^e'^, a vein, and ref^vu, 
to cut). A LANCET, or a FLEAM, for bleeding. 

PHLE'GMA, (from 4>A£-/<y, to excite). Phlegm, a 
mucous or excrementitious fluid discharged from the 
bronchia;. Galen gives this denomination to every cold 
humour: in Hippocrates itoftcn signifies inflammation. 

In chemistry phlegm signifies the water obtained by 
distillation. 

PHLEGMA'SIA. See Inflammatio. 

PHLEGMA'TIA,(from ^A£y<a, ?o (6ur7z). See Ana- 
sarca. 

Phlegma'tia dolens. See LymphjEductus. 

PHLEGMATORRHA'GIA, (fiom <^^£'/,<*«, mucus., 
and f£u,Jiuo). A discharge of thin phlegm from the 
nostrils. See Salmuthus, obs. 37. 

PHLEGMO'NE, (from (^Xiyu, to burn). Sec Ix- 

FLAMMATIO. 

Phlegmo'ne articuli. See Arthropuosis. 

PHLEPS, (from (|)Atiy, to abound ; because it is filled 
with blood. See Arteria. 

PHLOGI'STICl, (from<|>Aey/^«y, fo burn). Inflam- 
mations and fevers, with a hard pulse and topical pain. 

PHLOGI'STON, (from ^.Aay,^*). Inflamma- 
ble principle, on wdiich the ignition of all bodies 
was supposed to depend. The existence of this ele- 
ment was first asserted by Becher, an opinion adopt- 
ed by Stahl, and since by other chemists ; but the late 
discoveries of Lavoisier and others have wholly dis- 
proved its existence. The opinion since the death of 
Dr. Priestly has not one scientific advocate ; and the 
addition of oxygen is now established to explain all the 
changes attributed to the separation of phlogiston. 

See on this subject Lavoisier's, Chaptal's, and Four- 
croy's Elements of Chemistry. In Mr. Nicholson's 
Elements the reader will find the fairest representations 
of both theories,~as applied to different processes. 

PHLOGO'SIS, (from tpMyoa, to irijlame). See In- 
flammatio, and iEsTus volaticus. 

PHLO'MIS, (from (pXol,aJiame; from its flame-like 
colour). See Salvia sylvestris. 

PHLYCTjE'N^, {<pxvKTuivcci, small bladders, from 
<pi<t^My to be hot,) holophly aides, fihhjzacion, applied by 
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Linnaeus and Vogel to hydatis. (See Bulla.) Pustules 
on the tunica cornea of the eye, including the unguis and 
p.hhjctene^ strictly so called: when they arise in the 
conjunctiva they are reddish at first, and afterwards 
white ; but when on the transparent cornea, dusky, at 
last white. Their seat is usually under the external coat 
of the cornea, and they have been cured by taking off 
its external lamina, to remove the stagnating matter. 
They are generally occasioned by inflammation, and 
should be dressed three or four times a-day with six or 
eight grains of cerussa acetata, dissolved in three ounces 
of aq. rose water, and when they yield, washed with 
equal parts of brandy and water. If they neither dis- 
perse nor break speedily they must be opened with a 
lancet, and dressed with the aqua saphirina. Little 
watery pustules, full of a hot acrid fluid, are styled 
iihhjcteiKs ; but we shall consider this complaint under 
the two following articles, q. v. 

PHLY'CTIS, (from ^XvZ^u^ to be hot). A watery 
pustule or eruption on the skin, with a circular base 
slightly inflamed, containing a lymph, sometimes clear 
and pellucid, but more frequently whitish, like whey, 
or pearl coloured. The pustule terminates in a lami- 
nated scab. Under this head may be ranked the hydroa 
or hidroa, boa, and sudamina, of authors. 

PHLYXA'CION,orPHLYZA'CION, (from <fA<«, 
Co be hot). A pustule or vesication on the skin, excited 
by fire or heat. Dr. Willan defines it a pustule (the 
size of a pea) containing pus; and raised on a hard, 
circular, inflamed base, of a vivid red colour. This dis- 
ease seems to be only a greater degree of phlyctis, and 
each may be readily understood by what has been ob- 
served under Morbi cutanei, q. v. It is succeeded 
by a thick, hard, dark coloured scab. 

PHCENI'CIUS MO'RBUS. See Elephantiasis. 

PHCENI'GMOI, (from (^oyia-G-u^ to become red). See 
Epispastica. 

PHCL'NIX, (from Phanicia, its jiative soil). See 

LOLIUM. 

PHOS, (from (pna, to shine). Light. See Pupilla. 

PIIO'SPHATS, (from fihosfihorus). Salts formed 
by the union of the phosphoric acid with different bases: 
those with the phosphorous acid are called /ihosfihits. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID. (See Chemia.) It has, 
we observe, been used in hectics, and as a tonic in 
cases where mineral acids have been recommended. 
Though found, however, in the mineral Kingdom, we 
■would rather consider it as an animal acid. It occurs 
in the blood, in the bones, in the enamel of the teeth, 
and the gluten of seeds, particularly of maize. The 
Bolognian stone is the radiated sulphurated barytes. 
Hauy, ii. 332. 

PHOSPHO'RUS, (from (pui, light, and <pi^a, to 
bring-,) autofihos/ihorus, the name of a collyrium in Ga- 
len. Phosphorus was first discovered in 1669 by Brandt, 
but kept as a secret, and in 1674 by Runckel, and af- 
terwards by Boyle, from whom it was called the Eng- 
lish phosphorus, as it was supplied by a London apothe- 
cary, to whom he taught the secret. It is an oxide 
originally prepared from urine ; nor was it discovered 
till the year 1769 that its acid was contained in bones. 
For its chemical properties, see Chemia, vol. i. p. 
420. 

It was given many years since, according to the ac- 



count of Hankwitz, the apothecai-y to whom Bojir 
communicated the secret, in France, in colics; after 
wards by Mentz in low fevers, as a cordial and sudo- 
rific; and by Le Roi, in rheumatic and nervous dis- 
eases. It is, however, a medicine of considerable acri 
mony, and, from Le Roi's experiments, highly danger- 
ous (Memoiresde la Societe d'Emulation, vol. i.) He 
found the most painful and distressing effects from 
three grains of this oxide, though it is the dose given 
by Mentz in petechial fevers as a cordial, Wackard 
has cautioned us by relating the dangers and incon- 
veniences which resulted from its use. A similar 
case is recorded in the Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal ; and others might be offered from the records of 
private practice. 

The exhibition of phosphorus is not an easy task. It 
must be reduced to powder, but the slightest heat in- 
flames it. If put into warm Avater, and agitated, it dif- 
fuses itself like oil, and, on the sudden affusion of cold 
water, is precipated in a powder. This may be rub- 
bed with mucilage into a lohoc, with powder of £um 
arabic into pills ; but, camphor, in general, assists its 
union. A quarter of a grain is now considered as a 
sufficient dose. The exhibition of phosphorus has 
again of late been attempted in the cure of rheumatism: 
but it is a remedy so truly dangerous, that we should 
earnestly dissuade any future trials. 

Combined with soda it is a tasteless neutral, recom- 
mended by Dr. Pearson as a laxative for children, and 
highly useful in their complaints. The other phosphats 
have not been used, except the phosphorated mercury, 
which we noticed vol. i. p. 176, and the phosphorated 
and oxyphosphorated iron, lately recommended in can- 
cer by Dr. Carmichael, of Dublin. See Bononiensis 
lapis. 

See the different processes in Chaptel's Elements of 
Chemistry, vol. iii. p. 350, &c.; Thompson's Che- 
mistry; Fourcroy's Chemistry, ix, 245. 

Phospho'rus bononiensis, and Kirche'ri. See 
Bononiensis lapis. 

Phospho'rus li'quidus. One grain of the phos- 
phorus, in powder, cautiously mixed with ten of cam- 
phor, dissolved in the oleum caryophyllorum, make 
a liquid phosphorus, which may be rubbed on the 
body without danger of inflammation. It is chiefly 
used as an amusing experiment, since it is luminous in 
the dark. 

PHOSPHU'RETUM, (from phosfihorus). Phos- 
phuret. Combination of phosphoric acid, with dif- 
ferent bases. (See Phosphats.) In these the oxy- 
gen is in a still less proportion. 

PHOTOPHOBIA, (from ^0.5, light, and (^oZi»,to 
dread). Too great sensibility of the retina, either from 
inflammation, increased nervous sensibility, as in hydro- 
phobia, or from a disuse of light. 

PHO'XOS, (4'»|«0- The sugar loaf shaped head. 

PHRA'GMOS, (from cp^xo-c-u, to enclose). An ana- 
tomical term for the double series of teeth. 

PHRA'SIUM VI'RIDE. See ^Eris flos. 

PHRE'NES, (from <Pp*iv, supposed to be the seat of 
the mind). See Diaphragma. 

PHRENE'SIS, or PHRENETI'ASIS, (from (ppem, 
the diaphragm). See Phrenitis. 

PHRE'NICiE ARTE'RIiE, and VE'NiE, (from 
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llic same.) See DiaphragmaticjE arteri-e, and 

VENiE. 

PHRENI'SMUS. See Phrenitis. 
PHRENITI'CI NE'RVI. The nerves which run 
in the diaphragm. See Nervi. 

PHRE'NITIS, (from (Ppevn, dia/i/iragm,) ce/i/ialUis. 
Phrenitis was formerly supposed to arise from inHam- 
mation of the diaphragm, which was called fi/irenes, as 
if assistant to the intelligent principle. The term is 
now applied to an inflammation in the brain, or rather 
its membranes, with a violent delirium, and an acute 
continued fever, named ce/ihalalgia iiijiammatoria ; by 
the Arabians A-cj-adzYws; by the Greeks/i/!rewe5Z5,/2/ire72zs- 
mus^ and s/ihacelismus. Dr. Cullen places this disease 
among the /ihlegmasiee, defining it a violent febrile af- 
fection, attended with pain of the head, redness of the 
face and eyes, incapability of bearing light and sound; 
pervigilium; fierce delirium; and typhomania. 

It is idiopathic when the head is primarily affected ; 
and symptomatic when the morbid affection is trans- 
lated to the head, from some other part, as from the 
side in pleurisy. The former is inseparably accom- 
panied with an acute fever; the latter is followed by the 
fever, and styled desi/iicntia. 

The idiopathic is rare; but the symptomatic is some- 
times met with, and most frequently appears about the 
crisis of other fevers, attended with a rigor, a tremor of 
the joints, tension of the precordia, coldness of the ex- 
tremities, thin urine, discharged either in too sparing or 
too large a quantity. The symptomatic phrensy scarcely 
differs even in degree from the idiopathic. 

An approaching phrenitis is announced by intense 
continual watchings: or, if the patient sleeps, his sleep 
is interrupted and troubled; he starts, and is alfected 
with terrible dreams; soon forgetting what is said. 
If at any time he returns an answer to a ques- 
tion, his fierceness and anger seem to be increased; the 
pulse is small and hard, a pain is constantly felt in the 
occiput, and as the disorder increases the eyes become 
more fixed and red, tears, at the same time, flowing 
from them. The phrenitis is marked by an acute 
fever, a pulse low and tense, sometimes hardly percepti- 
ble; but in most instances full and strong. The sleep 
is disturbed, the delirium violent, with noise in the ears, 
and excessive headach. The tongue is dark and black ; 
the urine high coloured, and in small quantities. 

In many instances the violence of these symptoms is 
less; and unsteadiness, want of recollection, tremblings 
of the limbs, are the principal symptoms. In short, if 
there is a distinction between an aff'ection of the mem- 
branes and the substance of any part, itappcars to be 
found in the brain. Thus the membranous ov fiarenchy- 
viatous inflammation of nosologists is established; and 
though the distinction in some respect takes place, 
yet it is not fully ascertained by dissection, nor is it 
universally applicable. 

The principal distinction necessary to point out is that 
of phrenitis from mania. The sudden attack of the for- 
mer, the violent fever, and an evident exciting cause, 
will, however, be sufficient for this purpose; but the 
second variety noticed is distinguished with more diffi- 
culty. If, however, the symptoms be carefully ex- 
amined, neither false perception nor erroneous judg- 
ment will appear, and the whole complaint be fuund to 
consist in weakness and unsteadiness of mind, in con- 
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fusion, when the intellectual powers arc exerted,. ;. 
want of memory, and a difficulty of discrimination. 
We have known a man, from this disease, not able to 
count five in succession for many months. 

But while phrenitis appears in these two distinct and 
opposite forms, various aff'ectionsof the head have been 
attributed to it, and treated like true inflammation of 
the brain. In various articles, particularly in Coxcus- 
sio, we have pointed out the diff'erence between ac- 
tive inflammation from increased action, and a similar 
state from atony and congestion. At the end of fevers 
an increased fulness of the vessels is found, and each 
state has been styled inflammation of the brain. Yet 
the causes, the symptoms, and the cure, are essentially 
diff'erent. It is necessary, therefore, to limit the true 
phrenitis to the active inflammation, with increased 
action of the vessels, depending on phlogistic diathesis. 
Of this then we must first treat; and we shall next 
point out the distinction between the two states, with 
the variety of conduct which the symptoms suggest. 

The remote causes are those of inflammation in ge- 
neral, cold topically applied after great heat, or cold 
liquors incautiously drank when heated : violent excite- 
ment from excess, particularly excess in drinking spi- 
rits, is sometimes also a cause. Those subject to the 
disease are the strong, the robust, and the plethoric ; 
and it seems that the predisposition is hereditary. The 
treatment is nearly the same as of general inflammation. 
As resolution is, however, the only safe termination, 
bleeding is an indispensable remedy. From its effects, 
as explained in the article Phlebotomia, q. v. it will 
appear peculiarly applicable to this disease, as it lessens 
the tension of the nerves by most powerfully dimi- 
nishing that of the arterial system. Even general 
bleedings, however, carried to their utmost extent, will 
not always succeed. Fainting sometimes takes place, 
while the increased tension continues, with little di- 
minution; and topical bleeding must supply its place. 
It is recommended to bleed in a standing posture, that 
faintness may be more readily induced. This is, how- 
ever, a mistaken direction. Fainting is the impedi- 
ment to a sufficient bleeding, and the contrary direction - 
has better foundation. Bleeding from the jugulars, 
as has been explained, seems better adapted to the com- 
plaint; but in this cliniate the disease is seldom so acute 
as to require these extreme measures. In aid of general 
and topical bleeding by leeches or cupping glasses, 
blisters ^VQ, generally necessary ; but as cold applications 
to the vertex are peculiarly useful, the blisters should 
be first applied to the nape of the neck, and afterwards 
behind the ears. The head may then be shaved, and 
cold oxycrate constantly applied to the vertex. The 
cooling saline purgatives should be given freely, so as 
to produce copious watery discharges, and nitre in 
as large doses as the stomach will bear. The room in 
which the patient lies should be cool and airy, not too 
light. When this plan has been adopted for a short 
time, if the delirium be not relieved, the disease is at 
least brought to that second stage which we must next 
consider. 

The milder delirium, already described, depends o\\ 
the more languid inflammation, probably in the sub- 
stance of the brain, and, as we have suspected from dis- 
section, chiefly at the base of the cerebrum. Different 
degrees of this form of the disease are owing to 
X 
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suppressed evacuations, sometimes of the menstrual, at 
others of the hsemorrhoidal, discharge; occasionally to 
repelled eruptions and gout, though each occasionally 
produces a degree of phrenitis of a more violent kind, 
particularly in those constitutionally predisposed to it. 
Yet even in its greatest violence it must be distin- 
guished, since the very active remedies of the former 
variety are unsuitable to the present. The inflamma- 
tion from Concussion, q. v. is of this kind, as well 
as from Ictus Solaris, q. v. and require the milder 
plan of cure. 

General bleeding is not always necessary, and then 
not to a great extent. Its degree must be limited by 
the violence of the symptoms, particularly the delirium. 
Topical bleeding is more useful, but by no means al- 
ways necessary ; and blisters are better adapted, by a 
slow, steady discharge, to lessen the accumulation. 
Each, as general bleeding, must be proportioned to the 
delirium. The camphor, with nitre, is often useful ; and 
a steady discharge from the bowels equally necessary. 
The coolest free air, rest, with the utmost tranquillity of 
mind, are indispensable. When the accumulation is 
Temovcd, its effect, unsteadiness of mind, often con- 
tinues. This is sometimes supposed to be owing to re- 
maining inflammation, and the violent evacuations are, 
"vvith little discrimination, employed : a plan which in- 
«reases instead of mitigating the disease ; for it depends 
on the too great previous excitement. We have found 
no mode of conduct particularly serviceable, except ab- 
solute rest of mind, with moderate exercise of body. 
The camphor, bark with valerian, and some other me- 
dicines of this tribe, with cold bathing, and gentle al- 
vine evacuations, seem occasionally to have contributed 
to the relief; but from time alone a cure may be ex- 
pected. 

See Alexander Trallian; Coelius Aurclianus; iE-tius; 
Willis's Pathologia Cerebri, cap. x.; Hoffmann; Boer- 
haave; Baglivi; Fordyce's Elements, part, ii.; CuUen's 
First Lines, vol. l p. 272, edit. 4; Bell's Surgery, vol. 
iii. p. 147. 

Phreni'tis apyre'ta. See Mania. 

Phreni'tis Voge'lli. See Synochus. 

PHRI'CASMUS, (from ^/>/>c«j, horror). See HoR- 
aoR. 

PHRI'CODES, (from the same,) carcaros, guer- 
quera. A fever described by the ancients, attended with 
horror, rigor, and tinnitus aurium, apparently a semi- 
tertian. 

PHRY'CTE, (from (Ppvyu, to fiarch or dry ufi). See 

COLOPHONIA. 

PHRY'GIUS LAPIS. The Phrygian stone, 
from its being used by the dyers in Phyrgia, rises 
in Cappadocia, is pale and ponderous; but when cal- 
cined, reddish. Its virtues are similar to those of the 
lapis calaminaris; in fact, it is an earth of alum, and 
simply an astringent. 

PHTHA'RTICOS, (from (phifu^ to corrupt). De- 
leterious, deadly. 

PHTHEIRO'CTONON, (from <p6et^, a louse, and 
K]tiv»>, to kill). See Staphisagria. 

PHTHIRI'ASIS, (from (phip, a louse,) inorbus pedi- 
cM/ans,/iec?zcw/a^?o, a rapid increase of lice, most frequent 
in warm moist situations. Besides the Pediculi and 
Morpiones, q. v. there is a kind which chiefly breed in 
dirty clothes. It is this species which forms the morbus 



pedicularis, as La Treillc asserts; and it is this kind whici, 
probably at times burrows in the skin, producing vio 
lent itching, and from this cause even insanity. They 
are called acari, cyrones, and/jerf/ce///; but itisprobabk 
that these are insects of a different kind. 

A. decoction of the seeds of stavisacre or coculus in- 
dicus, or the powder of either scattered among the hai" 
every night, is an effectual remedy. The last is said to 
exceed all other means, and it may be mixed in lard, 
and applied every night to the hair. The pulvis cor- 
ticis radicis sassafrse sprinkled on the head, and con 
fined with a handkerchief, is said to destroy the lici 
in one night. The neatest and least offensive applies 
tions, however, are the mercurials. The white oxide, 
the mercurius precipitatus albus, may be easily dis- 
guised in pomatum, and is a certain remedy for the 
lice in the hair. The coculus indicus is equally effec 
tual for those of the clothes. 

The black soap and the flowers of the cardaminc fira- 
tensis are said to be specifics in all cases of lice on the 
human body. 

PHTHl'SIS, (from <p6iu, to corrupt). This word, 
expressing generally co7-rz^/?iCiora or fwzac/a^/o??, is com 
monly limited to those states which arise from a pre- 
vious disease uf ihc lungs; and the term phthisis pulmo- 
nalis generally means what is styled a consumption, 
sometimes distinguished by the term pulmonary. 

Various distinctions of what have been styled spe- 
cies of this disease are found in authors; but we must 
consider it as one simple complaint from a known 
cause, viz. an ulcer in the lungs. 

The ancients, aware of the cause, could not readily 
account for the difficulty of healing the ulcer. They 
found their boasted balsamics useless, and suspected 
that the constant motion of the organ destroyed the 
union as fast as it was formed. But we find wounds 
in the lungs heal with little difficulty ; large abscesses, 
from other causes, even from peripneumony, often yield 
to common treatment, and the patient perfectly reco- 
vers; but when the disease approaches in the manner 
to be described, recovery is peculiarly rare. We have 
now probably ascertained the real reason, and must, with 
Dr. Cullen, attribute this intractable ulcer to the sup- 
puration of a strumous gland, which, we know, heah 
with peculiar difficulty, for reasons to be afterwards ex 
plained. See Scrophula. 

The disease is chiefly confined to the young, the fair 
with light skins and blue eyes, florid complexions, 
contracted chest, and high shoulders. In constitutions 
disposed to hectic, the fingers are often long, and the 
nails bent; they grow rapidly, but seldom expand in 
breadth and bulk. From the age of twelve or fourteen 
to that of about thirty -five is the hectic period; more 
generally from sixteen to twenty -four ; and the ten- 
dency seems to return about forty-five or forty-six, espe- 
cially in women at the period of the cessation of the 
catamenia. 

This disease often attacks insidiously. The patici 
continues, as we have said, to increase in height will. 
out expanding at the shoulders and chest. He beconn 
languid, loses his appetite and spirits. He is supposed 
to have grown too rapidly, and the case is neglected, or 
supposed to be within the reach of the exertions of nature. 
In the mean time, a slight cough comes on, often only <i 
slight heck, as if a little phlegm hung at the edge of t- 
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epiglottis, which is generally disvcgavded. Yet, at this 
time if the state of the patient be carefully examined, 
the pulse will be found quick, and above eighty in the 
most favourable state ; after meals, and towards night, 
more nearly 100. He will not be able to lie on one 
side with the same ease as on the other, and will expe- 
rience slight chills. If in females these symptoms ap- 
pear about the period of menstruation, the catamenia 
do not come on, and every inconvenience is attributed 
to this cause. Medicines are directed for this purpose, 
which are often injurious to the real complaint. Its 
approach is sometimes more rapid ; and a neglected 
cold is followed by a slow fever, with a continuance of 
the cough, emaciation, Sec. Peripneumony, is some- 
times followed also by hectic, but in constitutions only 
which are predisposed to it; for we have seen many 
cases of peripneumony terminating in abscess where 
the matter has been freely discharged, and the patient 
has recovered. The far greater number of phthises 
may be referred to neglected colds. 

Another precursor of phthises is haemorrhage from 
the. lungs. It often appears to be accidental, and is 
little noticed. The patient seems to i-ecover perfectly; 
but it returns, and each time in a greater degree, leav- 
ing the strength more exhausted, and a slight fever, 
which soon comes on, more obvious. If haemorrhage 
from the lungs often recurs, or continues for any time, 
however slight the discharge may appear, the danger is 
considerable. 

After the state already described has continued for a 
few weeks, shooting pains are felt in the chest, some- 
times wandering and uncertain in their seat, at others 
more fixed. It is difficult to fix the source of the pain ; 
for the patient with the greatest dexterity eludes every 
inquiry. It is in the stomach, in the bowels, from 
wind, from indigestion, from straining of the cough, 
&c. When it is ascertained that the patient cannot lie 
■with so much ease on one side as on the other, we 
may soon discover a pain in that side more fixed and 
constant than in any other part. Whatever be the diffi- 
culty which in cases of peripneumony attend the decu- 
bitus difficilis, there is little doubt in the present case. 
If there is a pain in the side, and the patient can best 
lie on it, the case is not phthisis. Even when these 
symptoms have increased to an alarming degree, there 
is often no expectoration ; sometimes a little frothy spu- 
tum is discharged, at others a greenish mucus, like that 
which accompanies recent colds. After a little time, 
however, some spots of a more suspicious appearance 
are observed, and at last the spitting becomes decidedly 
purulent. In many cases of phthisis a caseous mat- 
ter is discharged very early in the complaint, which 
curdles in water, while round the edges of the curd pus 
is often conspicuous. 

At this time the chills, frequently observable at a 
very early period, are strongly marked and followed by 
burning heat, terminated by a copious sweat. In fact, 
a true hectic fever is formed. The cough is now often 
incessant, aggravated by the access of fever; it is in 
the early part of the night almost incessant. 

During the fever, the cheeks have a circumscribed 
spot of pure florid red ; the lips and tubercles in the 
canthus of the eyes are also brighter than when in 
health. The fever is augmented after eating, particu- 
larly solids, with flushing in the face, and burning heat 



in the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. In 
the morning patients find themselves relieved, but rise 
languid, pale, and unrefreshed by their sleep. Though 
the pulse is always quicker than natural, yet there is a 
remission of the fever for some hours in the forenoon. 
The countenance now gives evident signs of wasting, 
the eyes are hollow and languid, the cheeks prominent, 
the nose sharp, the patient's flesh wastes, and the 
strength fails ; the breathing is short, quick, and offen- 
sive; sleep little and disturbed; morning sweats more 
profuse, and the interval from fever less distinct. The 
spitting is more loaded with matter, brought up more 
eaily, and in greater quantity, sometimes a pint in 
twenty-four hours. The menses usually cease, when 
the hectic exacerbations are strongly marked. From 
the beginning the body is in general costive, particu- 
larly after the morning sweats take place; but about 
this time also patients, from being costive, have fre- 
quent motions, and soon a confirmed diarrhoea ; every 
thing taken into the stomach quickly running off" by 
the bowels. The fever, heat, and cough, abate of their 
violence, and the morning sweats become less profuse; 
but if the diarrhoea is checked, these return. The 
strength totally fails ; frequent fainting at last comes on, 
sometimes a slight delirium ; the sputum becomes of 
a dark brown colour, and sometimes sanious ; the lower 
extremities swell, and at last death closes the scene. 

The distinction of consumption, particularly in its 
early stages is of great consequence ; nor is it an object 
of small utility to point out its original source. At the 
age of about fourteen in each sex, while the genital or- 
gans are evolving, there is often a considerable debility 
and irritability. The debility in females, as we have 
seen (see Menses), is often formidable, and a slight 
cough is no uncommon attendant. At this time phthi- 
sis may come on, and often does so, with little suspi- 
cion : all the symptoms are referred to the great change 
that then takes place. Similar states of langour are oc- 
casionally observed in males, and the same mistake 
often occurs. In general, in such cases, if either a 
slight fever from cold, or an haemorrhage from the 
lungs, has preceded, it will lead to a suspicion of the 
truth ; and if it should not, the patient may find it diffi- 
cult to lie on one side, or on taking a deep breath a 
slight spasm or a cough will come on. No diagnosis 
can arise from the existence of fever, since in the chlo- 
rotic state, coldness, with occasional flushing, are not 
unfrequent. In general, however, the fever of phthisis 
attacks most pointedly in the evening; that of chlorosis 
in the morning : the appetite of hectic patients is best 
in the forenoon ; of chlorotic at night; and the latter 
can eat meat suppers frequently with impunity. If 
these diagnostics fail, we must rest till each disease ap- 
pear more distinctly, or, in the mean time, give only 
the slight bitters of the purer kind, with such laxatives, 
generally rhubarb, as will keep the bowels free. Change 
of air, cheerful company, with a light easy diet, will re- 
lieve, if either be the disease. 

Syphilis at times assum.es the form of phthisis ; but, 
in general, the chest is free, while pains are more vio- 
lent at night, and more frequently in the middle of the 
bones of either extrennity, or deep seated in the head, 
than in the trunk. It has also seldom proceeded so far 
as to mislead, without showing its nature by eruptions, 
or by a.n affection of the throat. From the state of 
X2 
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mind we may draw some distinction ; for cheerful hope 
illumines every hour of the hectic, despair darkens each 
moment of the syphilitic, patient. 

Atrophy, from induration of the mesenteric glands, 
or from abscess in the liver, resembles in its effects, 
rather than its appearance, the true phthisis. Each is 
attended with fever, often with regular evening exacer- 
bations, and in the latter we often find a dry short cough. 
The distinction is not, however, difficult. In the form- 
er, the absence of cough, the tumid abdomen, and lying 
with equal ease on both sides, sufficiently point out the 
disease : in the latter the dark yellow complexion, and 
the symptoms of dyspepsia. 

After a catarrh, a cough, with a discharge of thin 
acrid mucus, often threatens consumption, and our ap- 
prehension is only relieved by reflecting on the period 
of life, the absence of hectic fever, the ease with which 
the patient lies on either side, and, in general, the na- 
ture of the expectoration. Truly purulent matter is 
often also discharged, with such an equivocal exertion 
that we can scarcely pronounce it either expectoration 
or vomiting. In this case we have found some founda- 
tion of distinction from the nature of the pus. If such 
as is usually discharged from a common abscess, if in 
large quantities at once, and not attended with the 
gradual progress of a hectic, we have usually prophe- 
sied a favourable termination, and such has been the 
result, though in one instance the Solar Tincture, pri- 
vately taken gained all the credit. 

When we spoke above of the source of the disease, 
it was with a reference to the opinion of a late author, 
that pulmonic consumption originated in disorders of 
the liver. It was not an idle nor an unfounded sug- 
gestion ; for in many instances we have found infarc- 
tions of the liver to have preceded; and, when authors 
speak of consumption arising from a sedentary life, 
hard study, and distress of mind, we strongly suspect that 
the foundation of the disease has been laid in the liver. 
We have mentioned it to direct the attention of prac- 
titioners to the early stages of the complaint ; nor was it 
Avithout a view of this kind that, in doubtful cases, we 
mentioned as a remedy the pure bitters, with rhubarb, 
to which the fixed alkali may be advantageously added. 
Is it from this connection that the idea and the term of 
" a stomach cough" are derived ? Stoll has pointed out 
its connection with a sedentary life; and many authors 
have enlarged on the injuries which result from the ex- 
hibition of astringents in this complaint, which are pe- 
culiarly injurious in diseases of the liver : we can add, 
from observation, that coughs of this kind which have 
degenerated into phthisis, have been found to originate 
from a disease of that organ. 

We have limited our consideration, however, of 
phthisis to a consumption arising from an abscess of 
the lungs, and have expressed our opinion that it is 
such an abscess as arises from the suppuration of a 
strumous gland, generally distinguished by the name of 
tubercle^ or, when in a suppurating state, of -vomica. 
Yet the opinion of other authors must not be passed 
over without some consideration. 

As phthisis follows by haemoptysis, it has been sup- 
posed that the wound arising from the rupture de- 
generates into a foul ulcer, which heals with difficulty. 
if, however, the habit is not previously injured, it is not 
easy to say why a wound from haemoptoe should no'; 



heal as easily as one from a small sword, pistol bullet, 
or from the vicarious haemorrhage from suppressed 
menstruation. It is, therefore, more probable that the 
bleeding is the consequence of the contraction of the 
chest from tubercles, sometimes from a diminished ca- 
vity in consequence of deformity. 

Suppuration from protracted peripneumony, has also 
been accused, in general, with less reason. We have 
seen this happen in several instances, without consump- 
tion following. The matter has been fairly spit up ; the 
abscess has pointed externally, and the matter been dis- 
charged by a wound ; it has been absorbed and carried 
to the kidneys, within our own observation, with a fa- 
vourable termination. It is, therefore, probable that 
this cannot be a cause, except, as already hinted, when 
the inflammation has been communicated to an indolent 
tubercle. Peripneumony is indeed a comparatively rare 
disease ; but our recollection does not furnish a fair in- 
stance of phthisis originating from it, though so fre- 
quently arising from a catarrh, a less degree of the same 
complaint. 

Yet even this view of the case is not without its .dif- 
ficulties. Catarrh is a mild disease, originating from 
cold, and producing only a moderate degree of inflam- 
mation, in a part far above that aff"ected in consump- 
tion. We know, too, that catarrh has continued for a 
scries of years without terminating in consumption. 
The difficulty may be reconciled in two ways. Catarrh, 
we believe, is never the precursor of phthisis, unless 
attended with fever, and the fever may be as much the 
exciting cause, as the inflammation of the bronchial 
glands; or the supposed catarrh maybe only the first 
symptom of the disease. The former is, we believe, 
the fact. 

Another opinion has been, that the discharge of a 
continued catarrh has become acrimonious, and pro- 
duced ulcer. This is, however, truly imaginary. We 
know no situation in which the discharge is so acrid as 
during the first inflammatory stage, and this, it is ad- 
mitted, does not produce consumption; and the dis- 
charge of a catarrh in a thin serous state has continued 
for many years, without a phthisis following. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that the true pul- 
monary phthisis arises from tubercles, and from these 
exclusively; and the enquiry will remain of what na- 
ture these tumours are. External causes of obstruction 
have been sought, and been found in the dust raised in 
grinding scythes, in the meal from mills, &c. Dust in 
innumerable instances is breathed ; and were this the 
cause, Hyde Park, and every frequented turnpike, would 
in the summer be the prolific source of consumptions. 
We have never seen calculous concretions in either 
trade ; but we have found them in cork-cutters, and in 
one instance in a delicate young lady, where the hectic 
was connected with cutaneous eVuptions. Added to this, 
it must be remarked that, from the analysis of these 
concretions, they appear, like other calculi, to be form- 
ed from the animal fluids. 

The tubercles then are conglobate glands, enlarged 
in consequence of that state of the constitution which 
constitutes Scrofula, which we have often hinted 
consists in a want of irritability to propel their contents, 
and which we shall soon explain at some length, vide 
in verbo. Their original formation, and their excite- 
ment to action, depends on different circumstances- 
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They are evidently formed in contracted chests, perhaps 
from the pressure of the crowded parts around obstruct- 
ing the passage of their fluids; sometimes apparently 
in consequence of ah acrimony. Consumptions arc 
not uncommon in those constitutionally subject to cu- 
taneous diseases from inheritance. When thrown on 
the surface in a sufficient proportion, the constitu- 
tion is safe; but where, from debility or external ap- 
plications, this is prevented, the internal organs suff'er, 
and the inconvenience is particularly felt in the lym- 
phatic system ; not that the acrimony is thrown on 
them, but infecting the fluids exhaled into diff'erent ca- 
vities, and probably separated in a more acrid state by 
the conglomerate glands, it is taken up by the lympha- 
tics, and stagnates in the conglobate. Thus we find, 
in similar circumstances, sometimes the conglobate 
glands of the lungs, sometimes those of the mesentery, 
and the lymphatic system in different parts, suffering 
from obstruction. Infirm health, with atrophy, is the 
constant consequence, when pulmonic affections are not 
induced. 

Damp air, acrid vapours, and various causes con- 
nected with the atmosphere, have been accused ; but 
with little reason except when connected with scrofula, 
in which case damp situations seem to act as a predis- 
posing cause. Of a sedentary life, of vexation, Sec. we 
have already spoken, and attributed their influence to 
their effect on the liver. 

It remains to consider phthisis as hereditary and in- 
fectous. It is useless to engage in a war of words 
with the partisans of Mr. Hunter respecting the real 
meaning of hereditary diseases. We only use the term 
in its common purport — are persons born of consump- 
tive parents particularly liable to the disease ? They 
undoubtedly are so, and it is the consequence of every 
day's experience. Yet to this there are some excep- 
tions. As in scrofula and other diseases the complaint 
pursues those children only which resemble in form, in 
complexion, or temperament, the parent afflicted. The 
others appear in no respect influenced by the hereditary 
taint. It is singular, however, not only that the ge- 
neral predisposition but-the period of life at which they 
are affected are the same, independent, with a few ex- 
ceptions, of the external causes. These exceptions are, 
removing into a warmer climate previous to the critical 
period, or in a female being in the increasing state. We 
have seen the phthisical tendency constantly recurring, 
and as often removed by pregnancy. The unfortunate 
patient is, however, at last the victim of a complaint, 
which may be retarded, but which cannot be subdued. 

That phthisis is infectious the medical opinions of 
southern Europe incontestably show, since it is forbid- 
den to open those who die of the disease, and the bed- 
ding and clothes are burnt. We do not interfere with 
the practices of countries in which we have no experi- 
ence. In Great Britain we suspect it to be infectious, 
though not in a considerable degree. The physician 
who visits, the nurse who attends, the friend who as- 
sists, are in no danger. Yet to live in the same room, 
or to sleep in the same bed, is dangerous, if continued. 
Wc have often traced infection ; yet where the com- 
munication is not constant or intimate, we have thought 
that the communicated disease is not peculiarly violent 
or dangerous. Where it has appeared so it has been 
communicated from parents to children, and the con- 



trary ; but who can say that in such cases hereditary 
predisposition may not have had its powerful influencei" 
Let us not deprive the sufferer of the consolations of 
friendship and humanity ; for the disease, we must re- 
peat, unless in similar constitutions, is not highly in- 
fectious. It is sufficiently so to inspire caution with 
respect to too constant confinement, but not to justify 
neglect. 

The course and the progress of the symptoms are not 
very readily explained. They are in the early stages 
too considerable for the cause, and in the latter too 
slight. We have mentioned, not without design, the 
tall stature, without a proportional expansion, which 
according to the explanations of the progressive evolu- 
tions of the body, shows some primordial defect. To 
which we must add, that constitutions of this kind ge- 
nerally show a premature expansion of the intellectual 
faculties, Avith peculiar debility of the corporeal func- 
tions. Deformity, a frequent attendant of each, though 
it sometimes precedes pulmonic affections, is by no 
means a necessary attendant. The first marks of indis- 
position, except those just mentioned, are the symptoms 
of impeded circulation through the lungs, followed by a 
slight irritation felt at the top of the epiglottis. These 
are generally signs of the existence of tubercles, and 
ought to inspire serious alarm. The former are pointed 
out by pain and dyspnoea on rapid motion; by a fixed, 
florid red on the cheeks ; by an inability to lie on one 
side rather than the other : the latter by a becking cough 
frequently felt during the day, particularly on motion. 
The decubitus diflicilis is constantly on the affected 
side; indeed so constantly, that we consider it as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the complaint. The explanation, 
however, is difficult. It might be supposed that re- 
spiration would be carried on more easily by the sound 
lung, if not compressed; and as pain is no part of the 
symptoms, the pressure on the affected side would pro- 
duce no inconvenience. We have not pretended to ex- 
plain any of these appearances which respect the facility 
of lying on either side. With the fullest collection of 
the facts before us we have sometimes thought that wc 
had found a clue, when some unfortunate well founded 
observation has dissipated the visionary fabric. We shall 
rest on the circumstance as stated, therefore, as a fact, 
and determine that the side on which the patient cannot 
lie is that which is diseased. 

Whether obstruction will alone produce fever is 
doubted ; but the debility, with the obstructions, may 
undoubtedly occasion an evening Hectic, q. v. The tu- 
bercles themselves do not admit of suppuration ; and in 
this respect also resemble scrofulous swellings. The 
expectoration, we have said, is a caseous substance, 
fringed often with a little true pus, apparently the pro- 
duction of the cyst. Yet in the progress the discharge 
is truly purulent, and often in considerable quantities ; 
but in such cases the whole substance of at least one 
lobe of the lungs has apparently suppurated. That the 
respiration will be affected from such causes must be 
evident ; yet at times it is not so, and in a few cases the 
patient has been able to lie with equal ease on each side. 
In such circumstances we have suspected that the 
glands at the root of the lungs are chiefly affected, but 
dissections have not been sufficiently numerous to 
ascertain the fact. The exceptions do not, however, 
contradict the general cause so frequently observed, and 
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80 often incontestably established. The effect of the 
more frequent inspiration, and the more rapid circula- 
tion, is to expose the blood more frequently to the ac- 
cess of atniospheric air , and consequently to increase its 
oxygenation : hence the more llorid complexion, pro- 
bably the stronger pulse, and of course the phlogistic 
diathesis. P'rom the fever arises the increased heat 
after eating, which is so striking an effect of phthisis, 
that on its degree we have rested the determination of 
the digestibility of food (see Alime.nt) : from the 
fever also arises the heat on first going to bed, and the 
perspiration on the solution of the paroxysm. The 
febrile exacerbations, we have said (see Hectica), is 
owing to the absorption ot purulent matter ; and when 
this is not carried to the skin it falls on its vicarious 
organs, the mucous glands of the bowels, so that the 
perspiration and diarrhoea counterbalance each other. 

In the advanced stages the irritation of the cough is 
incessant ; the heat or perspiration ahnost constantly 
distressing ; and when these are absent the life stems 
exhausted Irom debility. W hat then affords the cheer- 
ing ray of expected relief? Such, however, is afforded, 
for ingenuity invents every fallacious mode of eluding 
inquiries, and of giving the most favourable view of 
every symptom. The patient sinks to the grave with 
the constant assurances of having attained greater 
strength, and a relief from every dangerous symptom; 
Avith eager expectations of the events of another year, 
when life is limited by another day. Such we would 
say is the kind interposition of Providence, was the 
same cheerfulness found in every disease, and was not 
in many the gloom as distressing to the patient as the 
ill-founded expectation of the consumptive victim is to 
the well informed anxious friend. This cheerfulness is 
said to be owing to the absence of pain ; but pain is not 
always absent; and the difficulty of breathing, the in- 
cessant cough, the burning heats, the deluging perspira- 
tion would appear worse than the most poignant pain. 
Yet these are disregarded, represented as trifles, lessened 
in the report to the most inconsiderable inconvenien- 
ces: it is truly singular 1 

The prognosis in hectic is always unfavourable. We 
this day saw a lady whose parents in a long succession 
have died hectic, and whose brothers have yielded to 
the same complaint. She feels scarcely more than a 
slight irritation at the epiglottis, with a delicate nervous 
habit. Yet the experienced eye must see in a moment 
her fate, when the breeding period is at an end ; for 
she is now pregnant, and may be again bo. Nature as- 
sumes her rights, and combats every disease while thia 
important process goes on. We may find no properer 
place to mark the conclusion of the scene. Each suc- 
cessive pregnancy is attended with greater debility, and 
the period of suckling must each time be abridged. At 
last, during the whole pregnancy, the debility is extreme: 
a healthy offspring, however, isoftenproduced,butwith 
little or no pain in the labour, and the mother dies with- 
out a groan within a few days. If the hectic has come 
on rapidly, the children are often healthy : if it has 
gradually approached, they soon sink from apparent de- 
bility only. 

In other respects the prognosis is influenced by the 
rapidity of the progress, and the degree of the symp- 
toms. A purulent expectoration, with considerable 
hectic fever rapidly hastening, leaves little hope. If the 



pulse in an apparently early stage, exceed in the morn 
ing 100, and at night 120; if at the same time the ex 
pectoration is purulent and copious, the night sweats 
constantly repeated and violent, the debility hastening 
on, and the emaciation following with similar rapidity ; 
much expectation of relief cannot be entertained. 11 
in females who have already experienced a regular re- 
turn of the menstrual discharge this evacuation should 
disappear, we must equally despair. While this dis- 
charge however contmues, while the pulse is at no pe- 
riod more than 90 or 95, while animal food is borne witli 
ease, we have generally indulged a hope of relief: a 
hope, alas ! sometimes disappointed. 

Is phthisis then never cured ? Whence can arise 
the confident promises which every newspaper offers, 
which the most respectable authorities confirm ? The 
deception arises from two sources. Catarrhal com- 
plaints are, in many instances confounded with con- 
sumptive, ana the most experienced eye is occasional!) 
deceived. In some cases also vomicae are completely 
evacuated by expectoration, and the wound heals. So 
insidious is the attack of phthisis, that we have mis- 
taken it for catarrh ; and, on the contrary, so violent is 
often a catarrh, that we have apprehended phthisis ; noi 
has the delusion been destroyed but by the expectora- 
tion. Prom such erroi's many medicines have gained 
credit ; nor can we wonder at the decision of those 
whose testimony appears convincing, when we own 
that an extensive experience of thirty five years does 
not always enable us to avoid error. Confidence is, 
however, the general companionof ignorance, and those 
who know of no sources of fallacy conclude that there 
are none. To say that phthisis is cured may appear 
equally confident and rash. Wq shall perhaps be cre- 
dited when we claim no merit from the cure; but if 
the same experience which has enabled us to decide on 
one point will be allowed on the other side, we can 
say that in six distinct instances we have seen a reco- 
very perfected by nature. The greater number of these 
were seen and pronounced to be truly phthisical by 
practitioners oi rank, judgment, and experience. We 
claim, we have said, no merit, and have mentioned the 
cases to prevent despair: they are so few, that they can 
scarcely inspire hope. 

As the remote causes of phthisis, at least those styled 
predisponent, are constitutional, we can scarcely expect 
to be able to avoid them. The exciting causes should 
occasion the most anxious caution When, therefore, 
an hereditary or a constitutional predisposition is sus- 
pected, we should with the utmost care avoid every 
cause of catarrh, every cause of fever, at least during 
the period of predisposition. To avoid colds, it is not 
however, necessary to enervate the constitution by heat: 
on the contrary, the exotics of the conservatory suffer 
most from every blast. To guard against such a stale 
of febrile irritability on one hand, and to avoid, on the 
other, too great exposure to cold, is a difficult task. No 
rules can be laid down. In general, to guard against tht 
sudden impulse of cold by moderately warm clothing ; 
to remove to a warm climate, is the best security ; but 
where, in the present state of Europe, is personal secu- 
rity to be found? If wc seek for warmth in the An- 
tilles, or in America, we encounter diseases equally 
dreadful, and we may, perhaps, with equal safety, am 
more comfort, find it in the warmer spots of this island 
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in the winter and spring; removing, from the months 
of July to November, to the inland parts, to avoid the 
relaxation of too gi-eat heat. Cornwall and Devonshire 
afford retired secluded spots, where the bleak east 
scarcely intrudes, and where the frost seldom binds the 
earth for any continvied time, even^ in extreme winter. 
In these retreats careful exposure to the air will prevent 
an unnatural tenderness ; the strength may be recruited 
by exercise on horseback, visiting the neighbouring 
shores in the mildest days, and keeping in the sheltered 
spots on the coldest ; guarding, by a cautiously regulated 
diet, and a moderately warm dress, against every sti- 
mulus, and yet by admitting an admixture of animal 
food, at the period when exacerbations are less ex- 
pected, supporting the general strength. When the 
predisposition is stronger, and when the disease may 
be said to have commenced, if any pain of the side 
shows a local affection, a blister shoulcl be immediately 
applied ; and the pain shifting to different parts of the 
thorax, should be followed by the same remedy, where- 
ever it may appear. We have seen many instances of 
the good effects of this measure, and in particular one, 
where six promising young men and women of one 
family had fallen victims to phthisis. The seventh was 
saved by marriage, and successive lyings in ; the eighth 
by repeated blisters. The number Ave know not ; for, 
after he found the advantages of the remedy, he applied 
them himself, in every instance, with temporary relief, 
and ultimately with complete success. Many similar but 
less striking instances \vc have witnessed ; and in im- 
pending plithisis, if steadily followed, this remedy will 
Very frequently succeed. 

When phthisis has come on, the case is more hopeless. 
Yet the disease has, for years, been warded off by the 
plans just mentioned ; and the critical period once pass- 
ed, the devoted victim has escaped. We have already 
hinted that among the prophylatics, in the female 
constitution, the recurrence of the puerperal state is 
one of the most frequent and effectual. Shall we be for'- 
- given, then, if in such circumstances we recommend 
matrimony, for it is sometimes not a temporary relief 
only ? When the disease is firmly established, medicine 
wc fear is useless. We have said, that a pulse exceed- 
ing, at any period of the day, 90 or 95 ; with fixed pain 
in the side ; difficulty of lying on one side, often on 
either ; the necessity, for procuring ease, to lie with the 
head and chest raised; are the circumstances which 
portend the greatest danger. We did not before mention 
the expectoration, because its more decisive appear- 
ances occur at this period. Patients have usually spit 
in water, for Syndenham has said, that sputum swims, 
and pus sinks. This is, however, an equivocal criterion. 
When treating of Inflammation, q. v., p. 15, we have 
said that mucus is generally m rounded masses; pus 
flows more readily : the latter is softer and whiter, with 
little globules, swimming through it ; and, when mixed 
with a saturated solution of potash, a transparent tena- 
cious jelly is separated, while the same solution pro- 
duces no such change in mucus. We cannot add to 
the force or perspicuity of this description, but may only 
observe, that the white gently flowing pus often excites, 
in common observers, little alarm, while the green or 
yellowish mucus is looked on with the strongest appre- 
hensions. 

In the cure of phthisis, wc arc told that we must 



obviate the occasional causes of fever; evacuate the 
purulent matter from the lungs, palliate the most urgent 
symptoms, and regulate the air, exercise, Sec. Other 
authors, and those of high authority, gravely tell us, 
that we must evacuate the matter from the abscess, clean 
and heal it. They teach us also how to affect these im- 
portant purposes ; but unfortunately, though the indica- 
tions are clear, the effect of the remedies declared to be 
indisputable, we find them always fail. . W^e must take 
up the subject more empirically, for dogmatism lends us 
no assistance. 

While the pulse was full and strong, the pain in the 
side acute, the phlogistic diathesis violent, and the cough 
harsh and distressing, bleeding \f<x?> naturally suggested. 
It was employed freely, and with apparent advantage. 
The symptoms were less violent, and the never failing 
criterion, the huffy coat, impelled repeatedly the hand 
of the operator. But while every amendment appeared 
the pulse sunk, anasarcous swellings came on, and the 
patient died. Such, however, Avas the prejudice in 
favour of the remedy, from the symptoms described, 
that the practitioner never reflected that he was com- 
bating an effect only, and that the cause remained un- 
disturbed. Yet bleeding was, for a time, considered as 
the only remedy, and the more limited evacuations arc- 
still employed. At present, by every rational practi- 
tioner, it is only used as a palliative for more immediate 
relief of distressing symptoms, and never carried to such 
tin cAtciii as to weaken the vital powers. 

Emetics were generally dreaded in hectics, from ap- 
prehension of inducing hsemoptoe, nor, till the publica- 
tion of Dr. Robinson's work, were practitioners aware 
that emetics, by their determination to the surface, 
were among the most successful remedies for bleedings 
from the lungs, perhaps for many other haemorrhages. 
We have not dared to give emetics in haemoptoe as such, 
but have never succeeded so well as Avhen we have in- 
sidiously excited vomiting. In other respects, emetics 
are highly useful : they emulge the bronchial glands; 
they prevent exacerbation of fever; and diffuse a gene- 
ral, genial glow over the surface. They often succeed 
in moderate doses, so as to excite one discharge only, 
repeated every other day. We mean not to say that they 
will cure the complaint, but they relieve the most dis- 
tressing symptoms, and sometimes keep it from advanc- 
ing till the critical period of life is over, and nature re- 
sumes her succession of offices in a different direction. 
The choice of emetics we have not found a subject of 
importance. If the squills would readily excite vomiting, 
we might prefer them ; but they occasion chiefly a long 
continued and distressing nausea. The metallic emetics 
employed are the vitriolated zinc and copper, and the 
tartarized antimony. The two former act quickly, and 
not with peculiar violence, in moderate doses. We 
once thought the vitriolated copper peculiarly useful in 
this complaint, but, from repeated, more attentive obser- 
vation, we believe the ipecacuanha more manageable 
and convenient. The antimonials pass into the bowels 
more rapidly ; and in a disease, where the diarrhoea is 
often a troublesome symptom, this tendency is incon- 
venient and dangerous. Where no diarrhoea attends, 
the antimonials are equally useful with ipecacuanha. 

Cathartics are seldom necessary, for the internal ac- 
cumulations are not considerable or dangerous. In the 
early stages they are sometimes useful to procure that 
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equable circulation which is so essential to health ; and 
we must recollect the probability of an affection of the 
liver preceding. We suspect that this is more frequent 
than practitioners have supposed. In the advanced 
periods of the disease there is reason to apprehend 
diarrhoea, and every medicine of a laxative tendency 
should, of course, be avoided. 

Diaphoretica have been forbidden on no very solid 
foundation, TYxesudoriJics are certainly injurious, and 
even every diaphoretic, which acts in consequence of 
increased temperature, should be avoided ; but we have 
pointed out medicines of this class, the diajinoica, less 
liable to suspicion, and some of the milder relaxing dia- 
phoretics may be occasionally admitted. It should be 
recollected that the copious sweats are the effect of the 
febrile paroxysms ; and that, to obviate these, would be 
to prevent what is merely their consequence. Keeping 
up the action of the extreme vessels we found to be the 
best means of preventing the formation of a paroxysm, 
and so far only are diaphoretics useful. For this pur- 
pose we give emetics in the evening, previous to the 
access of fever ; and mild doses of antimonials, with 
opium, are found to be equally useful. 

Blisters we have already mentioned in the prophy- 
lactic course, and must now add, that keeping up 
a discharge from the thorax, so near as possible to 
the affected part, is, through the whole of the dis- 
ease, beneficial. When wc could not distinguish any 
part of the lungs peculiarly injured, we have ujji^llctl the 
blister to the sternum. When it is designed to relieve 
the harshness and violence of the cough, the nape of the 
neck has appeared the preferable place for its appli- 
cation. 

When any common abscess has apparently pointed 
outwards, a deep caustic is the best remedy ; and many 
practitioners, with good reason, prefer a seton, as it can 
be more easily continued, and makes a more certain 
and steady dischargenearer the part affected. Repeated 
blistering seems, however, in our experience to have 
had as good an effect as might be expected from any 
topical discharge of this kind. When, however, the 
blistered part begins to discharge a white curdled mat- 
ter, its good effects apparently cease, and another blister 
in the neighbourhood must be applied. 

The cooling neutrals through the whole course of the 
disease are useful, particularly nitre, which may be 
advantageously taken in any period of the complaint, in 
milk of almonds, in the quantity of about a scruple or 
half a drachm to a pint, with which a light opiate may be 
combined. The citrat of potash and the other neutrals, 
when there is no reason to apprehend a diarrhoea, may 
be also given. Demulcents are always indicated, and 
usually employed with great freedom, to relieve the 
violence of cough. The spermaceti^ the most common, 
seems to have little real power, and is of use no longer 
than while passing over the epiglottis ; so that it is best 
given in form of a linctus. The compound powder of 
tragacanth is used in a similar way, with as little real 
advantage. If demulcents to sheath the fauces and 
lessen the violence of cough are ever useful, no me- 
dicine of this kind is more advantageous than gum 
arable, held constantly in the mouth ; and, during sleep, 
it may be stuck against the teeth, so as not to endanger 
suffocation frombeing inadvertently swallowed. 

For the same purpose opiates may be occasionally 



given, and the tinctui'a opii camphorata is the usual 
medicine employed, without any peculiar advantage. 
Indeed there is little room for choice in the prepara- 
tions, except their greater or less degree of solubility. 
The camphorated and the common tinctures act quickly, 
but lose their power in three or four hours; so that 
it is necessary to repeat them, or to employ a less solu- 
ble preparation, as the solid opium, combined occasion- 
ally with soap, or with the fetid gums ; sometimes, to 
obviate costiveness, with an aloetic pill, or to prevent 
the suppression of expectoration, with the pillulae t 
scilla. 

Expectorants, through the whole disease, have been 
freely employed, though seemingly without correct 
views. In the beginning, when the disease appears to 
be truly catarrhal, the more stimulating expectorants 
probably increase inflammation, and prevent the forma- 
tion of the mild salutary mucus. If we employ the 
mild demulcent ones, we shall produce, as already 
hinted, little effect, except sheathing the epiglottis. 
Physicians, however, early, and in the middle of the last 
century, employed very stimulating medicines of this 
kind, the turfientines^ the natural and artificial balsams. 
These if used indiscriminately must be injurious. Yet 
at the end of the complaint, when expectoration was 
checked from debility, and a want of irritability of the 
glands, we have found them useful; and in this state of 
the disease only. Even the formerly famous anti- 
hcccicum of Poterius we have thought useful in this 
stage of the complaint. The advantages of the balsams 
were supposed to consist in their power of cleaning the 
wound and healing it. 

We have suspected that the myrrh owed its credit to 
a supposed balsamic quality, or to its effects on irritable 
sores. Whatever be the source of its employment as a 
remedy, it is certainly in many cases of phthisis an use- 
ful one. It seems, as we have said, to be a narcotic 
bitter, slightly tonic and sedative ; and we have suspected 
it to be injurious in impending haemoptoe. (See 
Myrrha.) Balsams have been recommended in an- 
other way, when breathed in the form of vapour. A 
balsamic ether has been fashionable as a secret medicine, 
but seems to possess no very superior powers. In an 
inflammatory state of the bronchial glands warm watery 
vapour may be useful, and vinegar has been occasion- 
ally added, but it seems often to irritate the cough, and 
the more stimulant vapours are evidently injurious. 

When the pneumatic chemistry introduced to our 
notice many substances in an aerial form, it seemed 
probable that many advantages might be derived by in- 
troducing medicines which would thus penetrate much 
farther than vesicular vapours of the greatest tenuity, 
without being changed by the digestive process. These 
favourable prospects have not been realized. When 
oxygen was discovered it was soon tried in this com- 
plaint, but it was manifestly injurious, increasing the 
hectic heats, the fulness and hardness of the pulse, 
sometimes seeming to induce haemoptoe. Air of a lower 
quality was then used with some advantage, and the di- 
luted carbonic acid gas was breathed apparently without 
injury, though not with advantage. We have been 
since told of the good effects of the hydro-carbonate, of 
the advantages derived from breathing the breath of 
cows, and even enhaling the fumes of fresh dung. As 
these plans are now disused, we may suppose that they 
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were not permanently useful, though in some of the 
earliest trials they appeared to be so. The nitrous 
oxide which so rapidly intoxicates has not been used in 
its dilute state. The only artificial air given internally 
in this complaint is the carbonic acid gas, combined 
with water, sometimes also with an alkali, in imitation 
of the Seltzer water. All the natural acidulous waters 
have been also recommended. The chief mineral wa- 
ter employed, though not an acidulous one, is that of 
Bristol, which is nearly pure, or at least does not possess 
any ingredient apparently beneficial to the complaint. 
Perhaps the water alone, perhaps the air and other cir- 
cumstances not sufficiently attended to, may have re- 
lieved. Shall we add, that the fame acquired by it, in 
some cases chiefly catarrhal, may have led to its moi'e 
extensive and indiscriminate use? 

As the attending fever is a remittent, the bark was 
apparently indicated ; and when its utility in meliorat- 
ing the sanious discharges of foul ulcers was observed, 
it was supposed that it might be equally effectual in this 
disease. We may, however, assert, that in general the 
bark is injurious. If given in any dose calculated to 
lessen the fever, it increases the hectic heats, the flushes 
of the face, the harshness and tightness of the cough, at 
the same time diminishing the little expectoration that 
seems often to relieve the more distressing fits of cough- 
ing. When, however, the purulent discharge is copi- 
ous ; the patient's strength exhausted ; the morning 
perspirations profuse; the bark is sometimes borne with 
more ease, and appears occasionally beneficial when it 
does not increase the discharge from the bowels. Other 
bitters, as the cascarilla, the angustura bark, the camo- 
mile flowers, the quassia, the columbo root, and the 
uva ursi, are useful nearly in the order stated as tonics, 
and injurious in the same order as astringents. The 
first, however, is most frequently inconvenient in this 
respect. The astringency of the angustura is slight, 
and, in the others, is not observable. The uva ursi, 
lately recommended, seems to act exclusively as a bitter, 
and one of the weakest of the tribe. 

Some of the narcotic bitters have been employed and 
recommended, as the hop, St. "Ignatius' bean, the bitter 
almonds, and the various plants which partake of this 
virtue. The Lichen islandicus, q. v. we suspect, 
if not wholly a nutrient, is of this class. The neglect, 
however, of these medicines seems to show that they 
have been disused as inefficacious, or dreaded as delete- 
rious. Other narcotics, as the umbellatae, of which the 
cicuta is the principal, and the solanaceae, particularly 
the henbane and foxglove, have been employed. The 
aconite has been also recommended by Dr. Rogers of 
St. Petersburgh. We have never found the cicutaparti- 
cularly efficacious, in removing the disease, though as an 
anodyne it is sometimes useful, and seems to act as such, 
without the inconveniences which often attend opium. 
The henbane appears equally efficacious, and is said 
to be also slightly laxative. We have preferred the seeds 
as more equable in their effects to the extract, and less 
subject to sophistication. The digitalis, of late highly 
commended, seems not to have merited all the praises 
wliich it has obtained. It often reduces the pulse from 
one hundred and twenty to sixty, without relieving the 
principal complaint. In many cases, also, it occasions 
such a considerable debility that it cannot be long con- 
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tinued. In every instance, indeed, where the debility in- 
duced is not so striking, it probably lessens the vigour of 
the constitution in a very injurious degree ; nor is there, 
we think, any doubt of its inconveniences far overbalan- 
cing its beneficial effects in this disease. Though we do not 
in every instance deny the latter, they have been greatly 
exaggerated; nor, on tasking our recollection, can we 
say that we have ever seen essential service in phthisis 
derived from the digitalis that might not, in similar 
circumstances, have been produced from other plans of 
relief. Opiates we have already mentioned as pallia- 
tives ; yet it has been supposed that, by their continued 
use, they might allay irritation, and contribute to the 
great object, the healing of the ulcer. They have, 
however, failed in this view, though we cannot refuse 
their employment to lessen pain, and keep up the calm 
serenity, the pleasing delirium, in the midst of pain, 
distress, and a state hopeless of relief. Vide Opium. 

Metallic salts and oxyds have been employed with 
different views. The mercurials have been considered 
as deobstruents, and they have been used to restore the 
circulation, supposed to be obstructed in the diseased 
glands. To render the theory more complete, mercury 
has been triturated (^killed in the pharmaceutical phrase) 
with extract of cicuta, to unite two deobstruents of an 
opposite nature, so that the stimulus of the one may be 
rendered less injurious by the sedative powers of the 
other. Experience has, however, confounded this 
plausible theory, and, together, they have been found 
useless, perhaps injurious; nor AoesXhc mercurial sali- 
vation recommended by Dr. Rush rest on a more 
secure foundation. The preparations of iron have been 
employed as tonics, particularly in the mixture recom- 
mended by Mr. Griffiths, with the myrrh and soda. 
The chemical inaccuracy in that preparation is avoided 
by previously precipitating the iron from the vitriolated 
salt, employed by Griffiths, and using it in a smaller 
dose. TYiQ/erum firecijiitatum is now usually combined 
Avith the myrrh and natron in the form of pills. In 
either mode the remedy appears to be useful ; but in 
the more early, inflammatory state of phthisis, we have 
thought the iron too stimulant, and have therefore 
usually omitted it. In the latter stages the addition 
seems advantageous. Of the copper, as an emetic, wc 
have already spoken. It is recommended by Dr. Sentev 
of Philadelphia, by Dr. Simmons, and by John Wesley, 
probably from an old author. We mention it here to 
suggest the enquiry, whether it may not be useful as a 
tonic. The effects of zinc in this view, of bismuth, 
in Dr. Bardsley's reports, from the authors already 
quoted, vide in verbo, lead us to think the suspicion 
not wholly visionary. 

As a tonic from the mineral kingdom the vitriolic 
acid has been already alluded to. It is wholly without 
suspicion respecting any injurious power, and is often 
useful. It is usually added to the decoction of bark to 
restrain the perspiration, which often occurs on the so- 
lution of the evening paroxysm, about two or three in 
the morning. The inconveniences arising from the 
bark have been attributed, with little reason, to the 
acid; but on the other hand we have not found it, in 
any form, highly useful. The other acids do not sen- 
sibly differ, or experience has not yet discovered any 
foundation for a preference. 
V 
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Various circumstances necessary in conducting tliis 
very intractable disease yet remain. These are air 
and situation; diet; clothing and exercise. Of 
these in their order. 

Air and situation are apparently objects of consider- 
able importance in a disease where medicine must 
confess the inutility of her resources. Change of air is 
among the remedies constantly recommended ; and to 
change is often professedly the only object. From the 
experiments with oxygen, it will be obvious that the 
purest air is not the best, and that air of a lower quality 
is more useful. We have hinted also that the advan- 
tages of Bristol have been, probably in part, owing to 
the low situation of the former lodgings ; and that the 
place has gradually declined in its credit, since the in- 
valids have crept higher up the hill. Whatever be- 
comes of the suspicion, it is evident that the loftiest 
and most exposed situations are not the most salutary for 
the hectical patient, and that a dry, gravelly soil, of no 
great elevation, defended from the east, is preferable. 
We have not hitherto gone so far to prefer the neigh- 
bourhood of marshes; yet the advantages supposed to be 
derived from breathing the hydrocarbonate, might lead 
to a suspicion of the utility of such a situation ; and it still 
remains a subject of enquiry, whether hectics have not 
increased in proportion to the diminution of intermittents. 
It is common to send phthisical patients to the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, led probably by the decided advantages of 
a sea voyage. In the spring and early summer, however, 
the sea is evidently injurious : in the autumn it is often 
salutary; and in the winter the neighbourhood of the 
sea affords a milder and more steady temperature than 
any other situation. In such places frost is seldom 
continued; fogs are rare; the cold winds uncom- 
mon. While, then, in autumn and winter the sea 
coasts afford such resources, their neighbourhood in 
the spring and early summer will afford numerous 
sheltered situations, where the mildness of the shores is 
combined with the defence of the woods, equally 
sheltered from the baneful influence of the east, or the 
piercing colds of the north Avinds. 

A change of climate is often recommended ; and our 
invalids have been sent to Lisbon ; to Madeira, to the 
south of France and to the West Indies. In the three 
former the climate is by no means so steady as to pre- 
clude occasional blasts of piercing coldness; while the 
habitations, constructed to prevent the access of heat, 
have often few resources to guard against cold, which 
the stranger, Avhose nerves are unbraced by an unac- 
customed temperature, feels severely. In general, also, 
our invalids, endeavour to avoid the winter, when, in 
reality, they should avoid the spring. If they sail from 
the south-western shores, they will usually find no incon- 
venience from cold till near Christmas, and they should 
remain until the end of May ; but they generally migrate 
in October, and return in February, when they experi- 
ence the heat of a later summer in lower latitudes, and 
the cold of a late spring on their return. On the whole, 
we have scarcely found any advantage gained from ex- 
cursions abroad; and, when permitted, have always dis- 
suaded the attempt. We have been justified by repeatedly 
witnessing their ill success. To the West Indies few 
resort, for they meet there with a worse enemy; and it 
is not true, as has been asserted, that phthisis is there 



unknown. In the article Climate, q. v. we have in- 
troduced some remarks which may be applicable in this 
place. 

The diet of phthisical patients is an object of no little 
care, for they require support by the mildest and least 
stimulating foods. While the Brunonian fed his pa- 
tients to avoid debility, the other practitioners carried, 
apparently, their antiphlogistic system too far. It is 
certainly improper wholly to forbid animal food. Yet 
its kind, the time of the day on which it should be 
taken, and the precautions to be enjoined in the conduct, 
require particular attention. W^e have noticed these 
circumstances with a view to the present subject in 
different articles (see Aliment, DiiETA, Lac). Let us 
recapitulate shortly what is connected with this subject. 

The phthisical patient should rise early, for nothing 
weakens so much as the perspiration and the drowsy 
slumbers from six to nine; but as the day would in 
that case be painfully long, he should be allowed to 
rest after his mid day meal for an hour or twoi 
He will then rise refreshed on a second morn- 
ing, not exhausted by perspiration. At rising, or a 
little before, he may take soiiie thin chocolate, some 
whey, or asses' milk, and in an hour or two a common 
breakfast of tea, with ship biscuits, may follow. This 
will be completed probably by nine, and three or four 
hours are then at liberty for exercise, for taking medi- 
cine, for light employments, or easy conversation. Din- 
ner, for reasons stated (see Di^ta), should not be de- 
layed long after one, and it should consist of a single 
dish of light animal food, not prolonged by luxuries, or 
rendered heavy by the refinements of cookery. The 
drink may be water, light porter, or cyder with water ; 
and wine will be unnecessary after it, unless custom 
has transferred this beverage from a luxury to a neces- 
sary. Suppers should be slight, and consist of fruit, if 
the bowels will bear it; light broth, beef tea, sago, 
tapioca, or arrow root, flavoured by lemon peel or le- 
mon juice rather than wine. The usual refreshment of 
tea may be supplied by food of the same kind. 

The clothing should be so regulated as to guard 
against cold rather than to increase the heat. As hectic 
patients, from the morning perspiration, are usually sen- 
sible to cold, they should be more carefully guarded 
when they go into the air. It is usual to direct flannel 
underneath their linen, and in winter it is highly ne- 
cessary; but in summer excites too great perspira- 
tion, and calico should therefore be substituted in its 
stead. The flannel and the calico should be changed 
every other day. The feet should be defended with 
unusual care. It is not uncommon for the coughs of 
consumptive persons to be highly troublesome on going 
to bed ; and we have sometimes found that the usual 
opiate given more early, so as to have began its action 
at bed time, has prevented this distressing attack. An- 
other precaution has lessened the violence of the cough, 
viz. not taking off the clothes too quickly, for the cough 
seems often to be excited by the access of the cold air. 
We have occasionally directed patients to go into bed 
after laying aside their upper garments only, and to 
have a proper warmth come on before the others are 
taken off: a precaution we have observed to be highly 
useful in guarding against this inconvenience. 

Exercise. The various exercises, the principles 
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on which Ihcy act, and the gi'ouncis of preferring either, 
we have noticed under the article jEora. In hectic 
cases, riding on horseback, or m a carriage, snoingingy 
and saiVmg, are chiefly recommended. Riding on horse- 
back i% highly commended by Sydenham, and many 
authors, as a remedy of the greatest utility, and almost 
a specific in this disease. Unfortunately the complaint 
has since proved unusually intractable, or the recom- 
mendations have been greatly raised above their real 
value. We do not find, at this time, riding peculiarly 
advantageous in the truepulmonary phthisis. A carriage 
is a substitute for the horse, in cases of greater debility; 
but if the v/eathcr is favourable, the open carriage is 
preferable, as irregular currents of air from the sashes 
are avoided. Hivinging requires probably^ little more 
exertion to support the body in a due equilibrium, and 
it has the advantage of being a more general exercise, 
of affording a constant succession of free air, with a 
gentle agitation. It lowers the pulse, and lessens hectic 
heats, giving often appetite and spirits, with more re- 
freshing sleep. It has not been easy to ascertain the 
sources of the advantages from sailing, but probably 
they are of a similar kind. A constant exertion is re- 
quired to preserve the balance ; the air is free and open, 
usually with a current in some direction. There is not 
the slightest evidence that the fumes of the pitch con- 
tribute to the relief. The use of all occasional exercise 
should be regulated, like diet, by an attention to the 
usual febrile exacerbations, for those who are benefited 
often by riding in the forenoon, feel inconvenience from 
the same exercise in the evening. In general, riding is 
preferable in cases where the strength is little impaired, 
and where there is reason to believe the primary disease 
to be in the liver. If the exercise has an ostensible 
object it is more,useful; and, on this account, a journey 
by easy stages, or a voyage to meet an old friend, is pe- 
culiarly beneficial. The real object to restore health is 
forgotten, and the spirits kept alive by the artificial one. 
In a disease where a cure is impracticable, it is often 
of service to relieve pain and to lessen the more distress- 
ing symptoms. The antagonizing evacuations are, we 
have said, the diarrhcea and the morning sweats. The 
opiate, which quiets the cough, will sometimes relieve 
the diarrhoea ; but it cannot often be given in a suf- 
ficient dose without inducing dyspnoea, by checking 
expectoration; and, on the contrary, the opiate often in- 
creases the perspiration. In the former case, the com- 
pound powder of chalk, the logwood, the kino, or the 
tormentil, Avill check the diarrhoea ; and in the latter 
the cicuta will frequently quiet the cough, without in- 
creasing the sweats. The perspiration itself we have often 
lessened by exciting a gentle diaphoresis with the relax- 
ing medicines, as opium with antimonials, early in the 
evening, and sometimes the mineral acids, with a small 
proportion of the syrupus papaveris albi, will succeed. 
I'latulence in the stomach and bowels, by pressing on 
the diaphragm, sometimes increases dyspnoea; and it is 
of consequence to distinguish this cause, as it may be so 
easily relieved. It is known by the ease which the oc- 
casional discharge of flatus procures, and is removed 
most affectually by theasafoetida taken into the stomach, 
or thrown into the rectum. The asafoetida is the pre- 
ferable remedy, as it is easily soluble in the form of 
pills, and may be given in a watery vehicle; it is, at the 
same time, an expectorant of considerable value, though 



seldom used as sifch. If more warmth be required, the 
camphorated julep, with a small proportion of ether, of 
laudanum, or tincture of galbanum, may be joined. A 
warm plaster to the pit of the stomach will also be often 
useful. 

In the latter stages of the complaint the vessels lose 
the power of propelling the mucus, and the dyspnoea is 
highly distressing, particularly in the morning. Though 
thelgreater part of the discharge is usually from vomictr, 
which are not secretory organs, yet the stimulant ex- 
pectorants seem to relieve, perhaps from associated mo- 
tions, or from the space obtained by the discharge of 
the expectoration merely. The squills and the warmer 
balsams are at this time useful ; and indeed the balsam 
of Peru, which we omitted to mention, is an advantage- 
ous medicine at an earlier period as a warm tonic, if 
given in small doses. An emetic will always relieve, 
by exciting expectoration ; but in the stage of the dis- 
ease alluded to, it cannot be borne without great in- 
convenience and some danger. In the morning we 
have sometimes succeeded in bringing on expectoration 
by the aqua ammoniae, in warm tea, which frequently 
produces a slight nausea, without vomiting. 

When phthisis arises from suppressed eruptions, we 
are advised to give mercurials, with the hydrolapa- 
thum, guaiacum, and mezereon ; but the plan has, we 
believe, never succeeded. We shall take this opportu- 
nity of observing, that we have never found this mode 
useful, and have never been able to restore the eruption. 
In hectics and other fevers, from this- cause, the most 
successful method has been to support the strength by 
mild, nourishing food, free country air, and such tonics 
as can be most easily borne. A long time is required 
for relief; but, in time, it is often obtained. 

We have professedly taken up the subject in an em- 
pirical view, and given fairly the result of an extensive 
experience, attained by many a heart ach,at seeing the 
most amiable part of the creation sinking under a dis- 
ease, whose daily ravages we must witness without 
being able to check. We shall add a few words rather 
in a dogmatical view ; and, if we do not succeed in elu- 
cidating the complaint, we will not long detain the 
reader. 

We consider it as established that phthisis proceeds 
from what are styled vomicae alone, for abscesses, even 
from inflammation will heal, if the suppuration is not 
communicated to the coats of some indolent vomica. 
These are apparently conglobate glands, similar to the 
scrofulous, full of a caseous substance, whose cohe- 
sion may be lessened, but which admits of little apparent 
change. The glandular lymphatic system is peculiar to 
early youth : as the body expands in manhood, it gra- 
dually lessens. When that expansion does not take 
place, this system disappears more slowly ; or perhaps 
the obstruction of these glands, which hinders their 
absorption, maybe the cause of .the evolution being 
delayed. It is sufficient to mark, in this place, the 
principle of the connection, wiiich we may find useful 
in other enquiries. 

The obstruction then of these glands continuing be- 
yond their accustomed period, will occasion some con- 
traction in the cavity of the chest, and the delay of the 
development will still further confine the space in 
which the lungs are obliged to act : dyspnoea is there- 
fore felt early, and an irritation from these foreign 
Y 2 
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bodies, as we may now style them, is perceived, as 
usual, at the extremity of the tube, viz. the epiglottis. 
In this state the patient often remains for many years, 
till the expanding frame, or the absorbed glands, leave 
the lungs at greater liberty. This change, which 
usually takes place from eighteen to twenty-two, is in 
these cases often delayed till after thirty, nor is it com- 
pletely effected till the period of thirty-six. This is the 
termination of the critical, consumptive period. But 
■we have found that the danger recurs in females at the 
end of their menstruation ; and in men about fifty-two, 
or fifty four. These cases are, however, rare, and in 
men peculiarly so. When the discharge ceases in wo- 
men, the blood is, for some time, determined, irregu- 
larly to different organs ; so that it is not surprising to 
find any remaining vomicae subject to inflammation. 
A similar irregularity takes place in the circulation 
even in males, when the constitution has passed its 
acme ; but the determination is more commonly to the 
hsemorrhoidal vessels. 

Independent of these general causes of inflammation, 
the coats of vomicae inflame from accidental colds, from 
irregularities of diet ; sometimes we suspect from irrita- 
tion in consequence of a disease of the liver. In ac- 
counting for the phthisis of men just passed the acme of 
life we might have referred the cause to the liver, but 
that we have usually found this secondary hectic in 
younger persons, and we will never knowingly sacrifice 
a fact to a system. Irregular determinations, from sup- 
pressed eruptions, may have the same effect of exciting 
inflammations as well as every cause of fever. 

These vomicae are not in their substance susceptible 
of inflammation, and on this account we have styled it 
an inflammation of their coats ; for when their contents 
are discharged, we see scarcely any other difference than 
a diminished cohesion: the caseous substance assumes 
a flaky form, and these flakes are fringed, we have said, 
with pus. In the conclusion of the scene, however, 
the pus is more copious, and the inflammation and sup- 
puration evidently extend to the cellular substance of 
the lungs themselves. When numerous vomicae have 
suppurated, a whole lobe has been destroyed. The 
cause, however, which excited the inflammation con- 
tributes to support it; and the intractable ulcers which 
these glands form, in consequence of suppuration, sup- 
ply a continued irritation to keep up the inflammation 
around. 

When the suppuration of the vomicae at the root of 
the lungs only takes place, the functions of the organ 
are not greatly injured. The patient can lie on either 
side, and expand his lungs with freedom, and without 
pain ; but the irritation is, in every case, felt at the ex- 
tremity of the glottis; and when the functions of the 
lungs have been apparently free, the organs themselves 
have been found often flooded with purulent matter at 
their base. 

If the breathing, in decided hectics, is. sometimes 
little affected, so, in other cases, a purely catarrhal in- 
flammation occasionally assumes all the symptoms of a 
certain decline. This has given a celebrity to God- 
bold's syrup. Hill's balsam of honey, and the ten 
thousand quack medicines daily swallowed, whose vir- 
tues are seriously attested. It is, we think, certain also, 
that vomicae, in a state of suppuration, have been wholly 
discharged, and the wound healed by the efforts of na- 



ture alone. This event is, however, too rare to account 
for all that we hear and have seen ; so that there is little 
doubt of the greater number of these successful cases 
having been merely catarrhal. The resemblance is so 
great that though we can sometimes discern the dif- 
ference by that sagacity which experience gives, wc 
know not how to describe it. 

One striking feature of the hectic constitution is the 
great irritability of the arterial system, and this appears 
to be a leading symptom, for the constitution is marked 
by peculiar mobility and irritability of the nerves and 
muscles. We know not how to reconcile this state 
with what we conceive to be the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the scrofulous habit, a want of irritability 
in the lymphatic system, admitting of congestion, or 
still less with a viscid fluid stagnating in the glands. 
Yet there is some evidence of the scrofulous habit 
abounding in albumen, since such constitutions contain 
a very small proportion of azote, the distinguishing 
characteristic of gluten and fibrin. We know that in 
these habits the oxygen is a predominating principle, 
since it is seen in the fair skins and the florid com- 
plexions : we know also, that where oxygen is copi- 
ous, the azote, and, consequently, the ammoniacal salts 
are less so. Some connection may therefore be traced 
in this way, but the chemical nature of our fluids has 
not received its due share of attention; and in this ob- 
scurity we cannot decide. We may resume the sub- 
ject under Scrofula, 

The cure we professedly treated as empirics, not to 
mix uncertain speculations with the decisions of sounder 
experience. Yet we think that they illustrate the prac- 
tice, and it will detain us very little longer to point out 
the connection. Every mode of cure is directed to the 
effects only of the principal cause, and with reason, 
since the vomica itself is not within the extent of the 
nervous or circulating systems. The great object is to 
prevent or lessen inflammation in general; to lessen in- 
flammation or accumulations in the lungs ; to diminish 
the irritability of the arterial system ; and by medicines 
which will not stimulate the action of the heart and 
arteries, or by their astringency impede expectoration, 
to add to the general strength. Under these heads all 
the medicines enumerated may be easily arranged; bvit 
it may perhaps be useful to repeat them in this form : 

I. To prevent or lessen inflammation in general. 

a By abstracting from the mass of blood. 

Bleeding. 
b By lessening its impetus. 

Refrigerants. 

Neutral salts. 

Diaeta imbecilla. 

II. To lessen inflammation or accumulations in the 
lungs. 

a Topical bleeding by leeches or cupping. 

glasses. 
f) Blisters, setons, or issues, 
c Emetics. 
d Cathartics. 
€ Diapnoics. 
/Expectorants. 

AUiaceae. 

Balsainica, 
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III. To diminish the irritability of the arterial system. 

a Narcotics. 

Amara frigida. 

Cicuta. 

Aconitum. 

Opium. 

Digitalis. 

Myrrha. 
b Inirritants. 

Mild climate. 

Bristol waters. 

Breathing factitious airs. 

Hydrocarbonate. 

IV. To support the tone of the system. 

Amara calida. 
Metallic salts or oxyds. 

Iron. 

Bismuth ? 

Mercury ? 

Some hints have been suggested respecting the pos- 
sibility of dissolving these vomicae, but no proljable plan 
has been brought forward ; and as the tumours are out 
of the circulation, we can scarcely expect that any such 
can succeed. The theoretical suspicions respecting the 
predominance of oxygen, and the diminished proportion 
of azote, are not on a sufficiently certain foundation to 
warrant us in drawing any consequences from them. 
They might, however, suggest in early youth the 
utility of sea water and sea bathing; the advantages of 
breathing air of a lower temperature. The solvents of 
calculus are of more probable efficacy ; yet experience 
leads us to doubt whether phthisis is in any cdi.se caused 
by calculi. In the few instances of this kind which we 
have seen, they were, if not an effect, an accompanying 
symptom. The hectic was previously established. For 
the cause of hectic fever see Hectica. The modern 
language on this subject we shall consider under the 
article Stahlian system, which it nearly resembles, 
but from which we cannot suspect that it was copied. 

See Morton's Phthisiologia; Desault sur la Phthisic ; 
Bennet's Theatrum Tabidorum ; Boerhaave's Apho- 
)-isms ; Wallis's Sydenham ; Hoffman ; London Medical 
Observations and Inquiries, vol. iv. p. 289. 8cc. ; N. Ro- 
binson, M. D. on Consumptions; Reid on the Phthi- 
sis Pulmonalis; Sim's Observations on Epidemical 
Disorders; Cullen's First Lines, vol. ii. p. 356, edit. 4; 
Medical Communications, vol. i. p. 359 ; Transactions 
of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, vol. i. 1793; 
Stoll Ratio Medendi, iv. 1 17, 8cc.; De Haen Ratio Me- 
dendi. Pars xii. p. 254; Buchner de Morbis Viscerum 
Abdominalium Phthisin Mentientibus ; Simmon's Prac- 
tical Treatise on Consumptions ; Stark's Experiments. 

Phthi'sis isohia'dica. See Tabes coxaria. 

Phthi'sis pupi'llje. See Amauro'sis. 

PHU. See Valeriana. 

PHYGE'THLON, (from ^u<y, nascor,) is sometimes 
described as a broad, but not elevated, tumour, resemb- 
ling a pustule, attended with pain, so violent as some- 
times to excite fever, ripening slowly, and but partially 
converted into pus. Its general seat is in the arm pits, 
neck, and groins. Celsus observes that this tumour is 
sometimes called /mnws, and occasionally ranks it among 
glandular sAvellings. It is certainly a disease of the 



conglobate glands, arising most commonly from poisons 
conveyed through them. See Erysipelas. 

PHYLACTE'RIA, (from ^t;A«c-5-», to fireserve). See 
Amuleta. 

PHY'MA, (from <Pvu, to firoduce). Preternatural 
tumours, especially of the surface, arising without any 
external cause, generated, increased, inflaming and sup- 
purating in a short time. (See Galeni Commentariu 
in Lib. 6 Epidemicorum.) Paulus(Lib. iii. c. 22.)con- 
fines the term to the scrofulous tumours of children, or 
abscesses from tubercles, &c. It is also a little swelling 
like a boil, somewhat round and flatter. 

PHYMO'SICA ISCHU'RIA. Ischuria, from a 
phymosis, q. v. 

PHYSA'LIS ALKEKE'NGI, (from <pv<rxco, to m- 
Jlate^ because its seed is contained in a bladder). See 
Alkekengi. 

PHYSCO'NIA, (from (pvo-Kti, an injlated bladder,) 
a hard tumour, occupying a large portion of the abdo- 
minal cavity, increasing very gradually, not sonorous, 
and without fluctuation. Dr. Cullen places this disease 
among the m^M7nescen?/(£, defining it a tumour, occupy- 
ing chiefly a certain part of the abdomen, gradually in- 
creasing, neither sonorous nor fluctuating. Its synonyms 
are hyposarca and hyperserchidios. The species accord- 
ing to Cusson may be distinguished according to the 
viscera diseased, and are \S\ephysconiahetiatica,splenica^ 
renalis, uterina, ovarialis, mesenterica, intestinalis, 
omentaliSf fiolysfilachnalis, visceralis, externa lu/iialis, 
externa scirr/iodea, externa hydatidosa, and an ex- 
crescence. Some tumours on the skin are also called by 
the name physconia; but in no case is the disease within 
the reach of art. 

PHYSICA, (from ^^7/5, natura). Natural science 
in general; but now chiefly confined to natural philo- 
sophy. It approaches natural history on one side, where 
it treats of the properties of minerals ; and chemistry on 
the other, where its subject is the more subtile, insensi- 
ble fluids of galvanism and electricity. See Chemia. 

PHYSIOGNOMONIA, (from (pvni, <?>v^i6i, and 
ynoiKu, to know). It is not our design to trace all the 
fancies which have disgraced this science, but to speak 
of it as physiologists, with a view of illustrating some of 
the phenomena of the human system. It was first 
noticed in a philosophical view by Aristotle, illustrated 
by his commentator Baldus ; and the observations of 
the Stagyrite dispersed in different parts of his works 
were arranged early in the seventeenth century by 
Fontanus. The doctrine has been supported by our 
countryman Robert Fludd, and by an author, Dr.Gwither, 
in our Philosophical Transactions. The subject became 
very fashionable in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; and has within these thirty years been revived 
by an author of eager zeal and a warm imagination, 
Lavater, whose eccentricities have rendered it interest- 
ing, and whose enthusiasm at one time almost con- 
vinced the incredulous. 

The first question which will occur is, has this science, 
which may be styled that of judging from the features of 
the qualities of the mind, any real foundation except in 
fancy and enthusiasm ? Common observation, the prac- 
tice of anatomists in their denominations of the niuscles» 
and of painters, have decided in favour of the existence 
of some foundation. In the great outline it is generally 
admitted; and when we find thai frcquciit exerlioa 
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will add to the bulk of a muscle, rendering it also more 
mobile or irritable, it is not improbable that an indeliable 
character of countenance may be imprinted. In less 
stronger points the contemplative countenance is dis- 
tinguished from the spirited; and no one could see both 
Newton and Voltaire without at once perceiving the 
imprint of patient thinking in the one, and the active 
energy of genius in the other. Complacent attention, 
a sarcastic sneer, apprehensive distrust, confident re- 
solution, and many other qualities, are visibly depicted, 
probably by the stronger swell of muscles constantly 
exercised. It is indeed character which gives the great 
diversity of countenances, as we have remarked in the 
article Febris, for a likeness to parents is often observa- 
ble in the last moments, or even after death, which 
had been never noticed during life. We have already 
mentioned this circumstance, and thought the remark 
new, but have since met with it in Lavater's Fragments ; 
in Bartholine's Anatomical History, Cent iv. Hist. 31. 
An annotator, whose name has escaped us, we recollect 
has also remarked, that a returning likeness to parents 
or ancestors is a fatal symptom. Dr. Smith has observed, 
that even the peculiar features of negroes are changed 
when their occupations require study and reflection. 

Physiologists have also distinguished peculiar consti- 
tutions, which they have styled temperaments, accom- 
panied with appropriate faculties of bodies and minds. 
These we know appear also in the features ; and we 
connect, from experience, the adust, melancholic tem- 
perament with intense thought, deep, abstract specula- 
tion, and a mind retentive of impressions ; the fair, rud- 
dy, sanguine temperament, with eagerness, volatility, 
and restlessness. These we know are transferred from 
parents to their offspring. Various occupations give 
a distinguishing cast of features, derived from the busi- 
ness in which successive days are employed. Intem- 
perance is distinguished not only by the absence of a 
prepossessing openness, but that insensibility which in a 
greater degree characterizes intoxication. Idleness not 
only destroys expression, but gives a vacuity or confu- 
sion. Benevolence, with an expanded eye, contrasted 
with the contracted squint of suspicion, assumes that 
appearance which it so frequently employs. 

So far will physiology go hand in hand with the phy- 
siognomist : yet there is one part of his system which 
we cannot reduce to these principles, though certainly 
well, founded, we mean the high, arched, and expanded 
forehead, which generally accompanies genius, observa- 
tion, and judgment. We can only connect it with one 
remark, that it distinguishes most strikingly the human 
form from that of animals which approach it, though 
with greatly inferior understandings. Shakspeare, when 
he would describe a transformation by enchantment 
into something mean and ugly, describes the change 
as into 



barnacles and apes, 



With foreheads villanous low. 

In this we may be thought to approach the fancies of 
Gall, which we have noticed as the Cynthia of the mi- 
nute, without engaging in its defence or confutation. 
By the way we may mention a late contest between Dr. 
Gall and one of his most eager opponents at Heidel- 
berg, professor Ackerman; a contest of words only. 
The former, it is said, displayed sagacity and discernment 



without depth ; a spirit of observation without philo- 
sophy ; an extensive and accurate memory without a 
speculative genius. The professor, on the contrary, was 
precise, energetic, occasionally dogmatical, but strictly 
logical ; though Gall might say 

Si qua:ritis hujus 
Fortunam pugnse, non sum superatus ab illo. 

The physiognomist, however, steps beyond his limits 
when he speaks of distinction from gait, from gesture, 
&c. ; for though guilt will generally be betrayed by 
suspicion, confidence will often cover the apprehension; 
and, mauvaise /ion(e, will often give the most collected 
philosopher the appearance of hasty unsteadiness. The 
physiognomy of an apple, or a glass of wine, is truly 
ridiculous ; we prefer, indeed, but often from the most 
trivial circumstances. 

The great point of distinction, the arched forehead, 
may occasion some speculations, since the loss of a 
large part of the cerebral hemispheres is not followed 
by a diminution of the intellectual functions. Yet we 
have remarked the large bulk of the brain in the hu- 
man body, and the necessity of a free communication 
through, as well as an equable excitement in, every part 
of it as subservient to intellectual operations ; and 
though a part may have been destroyed, there are 
few whose intellectual functions are so numerous and 
varied as to find the deficiency. If the accident occurs 
only once among ten millions, and the greatest mental 
exertions are scarcely found in all the individuals of the 
globe during a whole century, it will be obvious that 
the loss will not be readily detected in its effects. 

The forms of parents descend, we have said, often to 
the children, and, with their forms, their manners, and 
very frequently their intellectual distinctions. This 
similarity, often obvious, when the children have not re- 
collected their parents in consequence of their early 
death, and which cannot have been the effect of imitation, 
we have often observed with astonishment; and it 
seems to show that we are more perfectly material than 
philosophers have supposed ; at least the intellect is 
modified by the corporeal organs, for the body is the 
instrument only of the immaterial agent. But these 
discussions would lead us too far. 

One only consideration remains of importance to us 
as physiologists, viz. whether the resemblance which is 
often seen between the human face and that of some 
animals, influences a similarity of disposition. In the 
opinion of Lavater it does so ; but from attentive obser- 
vation we have not found it to be true. We can only 
draw this general conclusion, that the farther the form 
of the head recedes from that perfect commanding look 
which the Almighty has imprinted on its most perfect 
creatures, so far are the intellectual faculties inferior. 

What may be styled medical physiognomy, or those 
changes of features indicative of and peculiar to dif- 
ferent diseases, is a subject of great importance, and has 
not been sufficiently noticed. We shall speak of them 
in general under the head of Prognostics ; but shall 
find it a difficult task, for want of a technical language 
sufficiently expressive. How various are the expres- 
sions, for instance, of debility only in fever, chlorosis, 
phthisis, scurvy, syphilis, hysteria, expectation baulked, 
hope delayed, misery, and despair. Yet they may be 
distinguished by an experienced eye, at least with no 
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, cry great chance of error; but where are the words to 
describe what a single glance will tell ? 

See Physiognomonici Veteres, 8vo. 1780; Lavater's 
Fragments by Hunter; Lancisi de Physiognomonia (in 
opcribus) ; Baptista Porta de Humana Physiognomonia; 
ilclvctii Microscopium Physiognomonice ]Medicum 
Amslaelod, 8vo. 

PHYSIOLO'GIA, (from ^va-Ki, nature., and Aoya?, a 
iJiscourse). Physiology, which, from its derivation, 
bcems to imply a discourse on the objectsof nature, has 
been long confined to disquisitions respecting the cause 
of the vital, animal, or natural functions of the human 
body. It treats, therefore, of the internal motions of the 
animal frame; the ofiices of the different viscera; the 
changes in the fluids; as well as the powers by which 
life is supported. The various senses ; the means by 
which we receive ideas of external objects ; the influence 
of the mind; the changes of our aliment into the animal 
fluid blood ; and the means by which successive genera- 
tions arc raised to fill this sublunary sphere ; are equally 
parts of this subject. We need not enlarge farther in 
the enumei-ation, since under the article Functions, 
q. v, we have inserted the arrangements of Richerand 
and Vicq. d'Azyr, illustrating the diff'erentpartsof phi- 
siology. 

This branch of medicine was for a long time imper- 
fectly cultivated, and indeed until the circulation of the 
blood was understood, the various functions of the ani- 
mal frame must have been obscure. Plastic pov/ers, ap- 
petites, or a superintending archjcus, solved the vari- 
ous difficulties which arose; and physicians were con- 
tented to observe what they were unable to explain. 
The anima medica of Stahl cut the knot; and Hoffman 
with patient industry made very slow approaches to an 
explanation of our functions. Lancisi, Baglivi, Hales, 
and W illis, were more enterprising ; and in the latter 
the curious reader may find many valuable hints, the 
germs of some modern discovei-ies. Borelli and Bellini 
in their own departments added also to our knowledge. 
In fact, however, physiology did not assume a scientific 
form till Boerhaave collected the scattered limbs from 
various authors, particularly the mechanical physicians, 
and compacted it into a system peculiarly elegant and 
comprehensive, but unfortunately erroneous, from the 
little attention he paid to the vital powers. Even in the 
Commentaries of Haller on the Institutions, no better 
reason was given for paleness in consequence of terror, 
and for blushing, except the contraction of little nerves 
round the extremities of arteries in one case, and their 
relaxation in another. In more advanced life Haller 
distinguished with more accuracy between irritable and 
inirritable organs. 

The Elementa Physiologiae of this eminent author 
display the most unwearied industry, and contain an 
in^mense variety of facts on every branch of the subject. 
Unfortunately not a ray of genius animates the work ; 
no comprehensive views unite the different observations 
into a luminous focus ; no connecting links show their 
bearings on each other. They are pearls hung together 
by the slightest string; and, what is of more conse- 
(|uence, there is seldom any distinction between what 
is true, doubtful, or evidently erroneous. 

Since that period the discovery of the lymphatic sys- 
tem, the experiments of Sir Clifton Wintringham on 



the comparative density of the arteries and veins, the 
pneumatic chemistry, and the analysis of the animal 
fluids, have greatly contributed to illustrate physiology. 
In the progress of our knowledge on this subject. Dr. 
Cullen, by his attention to the functions of the brain 
and nerves, not only cherished a neglected branch, but 
combined the whole into a comprehensive system, with 
a labour and a degree of attention, however, not duly 
proportioned, for the nervous system was his favourite 
offspring, which he cherished with peculiar care. Since 
this era we have received no very extensive views on 
the subject of our science. Richerand and Girtanner; 
Ludwig and Spalanzani ; Fontana and Campar ; Four- 
croy and Valli, have cultivated different detached spots, 
but we yet want a general abstract, comprehensive and 
connected. The works of Richerand and Dumas arc 
the most complete that we have yet received ; and the 
scattered limbs of the present volumes would afford 
it, were they brought together ; we may perhaps 
make some efforts to give them an arrangement and a 
form. 

In general, physiology has been closely connected with 
anatomy, and has always formed a part of the different 
anatomical courses. It rests indeed on the structure of 
the parts : and the " First Lines" of Haller are almost 
wholly descriptive. The slow progress of correct ana- 
tomy accounts sufficiently for the imperfect state of 
physiology ; and though many parts of the body are ap- 
parently not useful in illustrating any function, yet the 
connection of the whole is so intimate, that one part 
only cannot be separated with the slightest prospect of 
advantage. A solitary branch of the ulnar nerve, com- 
ing from the dorsal vetebrae, explains the cause of a 
separate affection of the ring and little finger, and some- 
times leads us to the most effectual mode of relief. 

As a basis of physiology, comparative anatomy should 
also be studied, and we have now excellent assistants in 
Cuvier and Blumenback. The ancients dissected ani- 
mals, but they described the organs as belonging to the 
human body ; and comparative anatomy is only useful 
when the human structure is well understood. It was 
doubted, for instance, whether the bile was secreted 
from the liver, or the coats of the gall bladder, till it was 
found that many animals wanted the vesica ; but in no 
one did this supply the place of a liver : an organ more 
indispensable to animal life than even the brain. 

The dissection of living animals has not so well 
founded an apology. They teach us how bones grow, 
and are united when broken ; and they show to the eye 
motions which, without that evidence, we,know to exist. 
We know also that galvanism and electricity excite the 
action of muscles without mangling living frogs. 

The use of microscopes and injections teach us, in 
some degree, the structure of different organs, but their 
application is limited. No microscope shows the change 
which takes place in the simple muscular fibre during 
its contraction, or the nervous fluid acting in the nerve ; 
no injections teach us why the minute convolutions of 
vessels in the testes secrete only semen, or arteries, 
branching at large angles, are necessary for the separa- 
tion of bile. 

All the animal functions consist, it is acknowledged^ 
in motion, and this was the great argument of the me- 
chanical physicians in favour of their own solutions. 
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They did not, however, reflect that the human machine 
differed essentially from a passive engine ; that violent 
motions sometimes-arose from slight causes; and again, 
that impediments which ought to have stopped, scarcely 
lessened and sometimes increased them. They seemed 
not to be aware that the muscular fibre could be short- 
ened beyond their calculations ; and that the motion of 
fluids in vessels, which continually impelled them, was 
diff'erent from the motion in a canal, which only react- 
ed in proportion to the impulse. These were truths 
which Haller saw imperfectly when he compiled his 
physiology; but he neglected them to follow the me- 
chanical explanations which he had collected in the 
school of Boerhaave. They were truths which Cullen 
saw, and followed with avidity to their consequences, 
tracing them also backward, so far as he was able, to 
their cause. 

The order in which physiologists have arranged their 
observations is difi'erent. They sometimes trace the 
nourishment from its first reception into the stomach 
to the lymphatics, and into the circulation, introducing 
the functions of the lymphatic, the arterial, and venous 
systems. The changes produced in the blood by re- 
spiration follow ; and an account of the separation of 
the various fluids either nutritious, digestive, or excre- 
mentitious, succeeds. Sensation, motion, with its va- 
rious modifications in different functions, conclude. 
Haller has taken a different course. From the fibre the 
transition to the muscles is easy, and the heart and ar- 
terial system, with the circulation, next share his at- 
tention. The functions of secretion, of respiration, and 
speaking follow. The brain, nerves, muscular motion, 
the external and internal senses, deglutition, digestion, 
Aviththe various chylopoietic organs, and the successive 
changes of the aliment into chyle ; the urine, semen, 
the female uterine system, and the foetus, are described 
in their order. Life and death close the scene. 

This undoubtedly is not a natural order, nor is it the 
most judicious or convenient. We ought certainly to 
begin with the source of sensation and motion in the 
brain, following it to the extremities of the nerves as the 
cause of either. With motion is connected the action 
of the heart and the arterial system, which should be 
also followed to the secretory organs, and it will include 
all the peculiarities of the uterine and genital systems. 
The supply which keeps up the activity of the nerves 
and muscles brings us to digestion and all its conse- 
quences, particularly the lymphatic system. This again 
introduces the fcetus, first probably nourished by absorp- 
tion, to life in its various successive stages, and its ulti- 
mate termination in death. See Cerebrum and Ce- 
rebellum ; Sensatio ; OcuLus; Auris ; Tactus ; 
Nares; Gustus; Cor; Arteri^ ; Secretio ; Je- 
cur; Testes; Uterus; Digestio ; Lymph^ductus; 
Generatio ; F(etus ; Vita ; Mors. 

PHYSOCE'LE, (from (pvo-x, Jiatus, and x«A>j, a tu- 
?nor). See Emphysema. 

PHYSOME'TRA, (from (pvc-a, flatus^ and jstj^T^a, the, 
Tjomb). A tympany of the womb; hysterofihyse ; 
Dr. Cullen places this disease in iheovdcv intumescentia, 
defining it a light elastic tumour in the hypogastric 
region, from figure and situation resembling the uterus. 
It is formed by air distending the womb, which may be 
discharged by rendering the os uteri internum pervious. 



PHYTOLA'CCA AMERICA'NA, (from ^vlc, a 
fdantf and Xxkkx^ because it resembles in colour gum 
lac). Sola?iu?n magnum Virginianum rubrum ; solanutn 
racemosum Americanum : fihytolacca decandria Lin, Sp. 
PI. 631; PORK physic; pork weed; poke weed; red 
WEED of Virginia ^ red nightshade. It is a North 
American plant, with a strong stem and many branches. 
The leaves are large, smooth, juicy, oval, and entire, 
and placed alternately. The root is large and peren- 
nial, runs deep into the ground, and divides into 
many branches. 

The leaves are anodyne, and sometimes when young 
eaten as spinage ; and the juice of the root is an active 
purgative. That of the whole plant is sharp and corro- 
sive : it is not used inwardly ; but, inspissated in the 
sun to the consistence of an ointment, is applied to can- 
cers and to ulcers with callous edges. Its juice 
when dry is useless. If the roasted roots are beat into 
a poultice, and applied to ulcers with callosities, it dis- 
solves them. See Medical Museum, vol. i. p. 85. 

Solanum Barbadense, another variety, is distinguish- 
ed only by its lesser fruit. • 

PI'A MA'TER. The affectionate mother; 
(from its closely embracing the brain and nerves;) 
localis membrana^ meninx tenuis ; the membrane which 
immediately involves the brain, so thin as to be invisi- 
ble were it without vessels. The bi'ain is divided into 
lobes, which consist of convolutions, resembling in ap- 
pearance the intestines. The pia mater covers the whole 
external surface, and sends processes between these 
convolutions. The principal vessels that go to the brain 
are dispersed on the pia mater ; so that it connects the 
lobuli of the brain, and supports the vessels. A third 
covering, the arachnoides, is placed between the pia 
and the dura mater, sometimes supposed to be the ex- 
ternal lamella of the pia mater; but the distinction is of 
little importance. See Dura mater. 

PIAN. Frambcesia Culleni. See Yaws. 

PICA. The Pie, (from the bird, said to be subjeci 
to this disease,) malacia allotriofihagia^ citta^ cissa, 
LONGING ; is a preternatural appetite in pregnant wo- 
men, and some sick persons on their recovery. The 
disorder consists in an appetite for things unusual either 
to eat or drink. Dr. Cullen places this disease in the 
order dysorexics, defining it a desire of eating things 
not fit for food. In pregnant women it is somewhat re- 
lieved by bleeding, and about the fourth month disap- 
pears. Chlorotic girls are also subject to this complaint; 
but whether in pregnant women, persons recovering 
from an acute fever, or those who labour under obstruc- 
tions of the natural evacuations, this craving may be 
safely indulged. 

It is in fact a species of cachexia, and the fancies are 
as numerous as the substances. They are often calcare- 
ous ; but among the negroes any dirt is devoured, and 
they are called the dirt eaters. Sometimes the most 
disgusting substances are coveted ; and we have heard 
a lady relate the artifice by which she procured a loaf 
to be dropped into a barrel of pitch. In general, how- 
ever, the sound of brittle substances, as cinders, or pipes, 
between the teeth, seems to please as much as the taste, 
and even treading on cinders is apparently grateful. We 
might easily fill a page with instances and quotations 
of cases in which this depravity has been observed i but 
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it is unnecessary to extend the article, except to remark 
that the supposed final cause, the absorption of acid, is 
erroneous, since the substances chiefly coveted are not 
always, or indeed very generally, antacid. 

PICE'A, (from snivi, /liich). See Abies. 

PICE'LT. See Nicotia'na. 

PI'CINUM O'LEUM. See Brutia. 

PICRO'CHOLOS, (from is-ix.peg, bitter, and x.''^'^') 
bile). A person subject to anger, or abounding with 
bitter bile. 

PI'CTONUM CO'LICA, (from Poitou, where it 
was endemic). See Cohca. 

PIE'DRA DI CO'BRA. See Cobra de capello. 

PIE'RRE NOIRE. See Ampelitis. 

PIGMENTUM. The mucous, coloured substance 
which gives the splendid hues of the iris, and the darker 
matter which covers the choroid coat. See Oculus. 

PIG-NUT. See Bulbocastanum. 

PI'LA HY'STRICIS, (from fiileo, to bind together). 
See Bezoar hystricis. 

Pi'la mari'na. a species of alcyonium, or a round 
spherical ball, found on sea coasts, among sea weeds. 
Lemery describes it to be about the size of a fist, lanu- 
ginous, of a dark colour, formed by a collection of 
hairs, sand, and other impurities of the sea, united by 
means of a glutinous fluid. It is said to kill worms; 
and Zwelfer tells us that, when calcined, it is useful in 
scrofula. 

PI'LEUS, (from the same). See Cucupha. In ana- 
tomy, the coif with which some children are born ; and 
then called pileolus, galea, and vitta. 

PILMI'CTIO, (from fiilus, hair, and mingo, to dis- 
charge urine). A discharge of fibres, resembling hairs, 
with the urine. 

PILOSE'LLA MA'JOR, (from fiilus, because its 
leaves are hairy. See Hieracium alpinum, and Gna- 

PHALIUM MONTANUM. 

PILO'SUS. See Capillaris. 

PILOTHI'SMATA. Applications which take off 
the hair ; Depilatoria, q. v. 

PI'LULA, (from fiila, a ball,) cata/iotium, gongy- 
Hon. Pills are a form well adapted for medicines 
which operate in small doses, are offensive to the taste, 
or so heavy as not easily suspended in, or mixed me- 
chanically with, any fluid. They dissolve with diffi- 
culty, and produce very gradual and lasting effects. 
Gold and silver leaf often hinder the pills from dissolv- 
ing ; therefore should seldom be used. 

This is a term also given to several compounds, many 
of which will be found under some of the principal 
ingredients, as pilulse e gummi. (See Asafcetida.) 
There is a variety of formulae of this kind in the Phar- 
macopoeia Chirurgica, composed of very active ingre- 
dients, as different preparations of quicksilver, cantha- 
rides, cicuta, cuprum vitriolatum, opium, turpentine, 
and vitriolated zinc, which may be found in that work, 
under the term pilulae. 

PI'LUS, (from zriXo^, carded wool). See Capillus. 
We resume the subject of hair (see Capillus) to sup- 
"ply some accidental omissions, and to add the late expe- 
riments of Vauquelin, which have added somewhat to 
our knowledge of the subject. We have already men- 
tioned that the hair is hollow, and that it grows from 
a bulbous root, resembling, in many respects, a vege- 
table substance. The larger extremity of the oval 
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root is downwards, and the whole is connected to the 
skin or to the adipose membrane by small filaments, 
probably nervous and arterial. The root itself, next the 
branch, seems to be composed of very fine filaments, 
and a glutinous substance, probably secreted from its 
vessels. These filaments unite to form the stem, which 
is covered by an elongation of the external, somewhat 
elastic, coat of the bulb. The stem or hair passes 
usually between the papillae, and sometimes seems to 
penetrate a papilla; but when it emerges from the 
cuticle, the latter appears to closely embrace, and to be 
continued some way on it ; this membrane is gradually 
lost. When the cuticle is porous, as in the scalp, the 
hair seems to pass out in a cylindrical form, but where 
less so, and particularly where the bulb is buried in fat, 
it passes in a serpentine direction, with great difficulty, 
as in the axillae. Sec. ; and it is then tortuous and angu- 
lar. It has been supposed that this is partly owing to 
the warmth, since the same curl is found in the hair of 
negroes ; but the Malay, in an equally hot climate, has 
straight, cylindrical hair. The hair is nourished by the 
gluten of the root; and as this is more copious, or more 
fluid, it is more succulent. When in a smaller quan- 
tity, or more dense, the hair is dry, crisp, and soon falls 
off. When not carried to the extremities, these split 
and become brittle. 

The roots or bulbs of hair are found over the whole 
body ; nor is it easy to say why they continue to vege- 
tate on some particular parts only. They arc said to 
have been found also in abscesses of the abdomen, in 
the fluid of an ascites, in the veins, on the tongue 
(Amatus Lusitanus), and in the heart. We can neither 
confirm nor oppose these assertions ; and it is not more 
difficult to account for such appearances than to explain 
why hair does not grow on the back, on the shoulders, 
or the neck. Hair in the ovaria is by no means un- 
common, and may be owing to the rudiments or remains 
of an imperfect conception. It has been supposed that 
the hair grows after death. To prove a negative is a 
difficult task; but, were this true, it must have been 
long since placed beyond dispute. The long hair found 
in persons, after having been buried many centuries, 
may have been natural. The observations of most 
importance on this subject may be found in Heister's 
Anatomy, and Camerarius' Memorabilia, iv. 47. 

The hair evidently partakes of the nature of the sim- 
ple solid, corresponding with it in firmness or softness. 
The bulb is nourished by arteries, and supplied with 
nerves ; but there is no reason to suppose the hair itself 
nervous, and it chiefly grows by gradual additions at its 
extremity. The circulation through it is probably car- 
ried on by capillary attraction, or in the manner in 
which the sap of vegetables is propelled. By combing 
we free the fluid from those obstructions which must 
arise in consequence of its being bent in all directions; 
and, perhaps, by drawing out the hair, we straiten the 
canal, and render it more strictly capillary. We pro- 
mote, also, the circulation through the bulb, and re- 
lieve the head from accumulations; for though the 
vessels of the bulb are small, they are numerous. 

Long hair has always been esteemed an ornament, 
but it has been doubted whether it was not injurious, 
by the quantity of blood which it exhausted in its nutri- 
ment, and the consequent debility which it would pro- 
duce'. When very thick, it is uncomfortable from its 
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warmth, but we have never known it to be a cause of 
weakness, except from the perspiration which a large 
mass of hair must occasion. Cutting off' the hair has, 
within our own knowledge, been often injurious, and 
attended with every appearance of local plethora. As 
usual, moderation is the best; and if it hang over the 
shoulders it is long enough, unless it grows, at the 
same time, thinner, and in that case if must be cut 
shorter. As a remedy for the headach, to cut off" the 
hair is as ridiculous as to prevent the access of air, 
with the design of accelerating evaporation. 

Such was our knowledge on this subject when, in 
the autumn of last year, M. Vauquelin read to the Na- 
tional Institute a memoir on the nature and composi- 
tion of human hair. Hair was not, he found, soluble in 
boiling water ; but when exposed to a greater tempera- 
ture in Papin's digester, it was readily dissolved. From 
a solution of black hair a black matter was deposited, 
found to be an oil, of the consistence of bitumen, with 
iron and sulphur. The last ingredient seems to point 
out the source of the smell of the hair in some consti- 
tutions, where, perhaps, it is in excess, or where it may 
be accidentally combined with an alkali. This idea is 
confirmed by the analysis of red hair, in which the 
odour is stronger, for it contains a much larger propor- 
tion of oil and sulphur, with less of iron. Alcohol ex- 
tracts from black hair a whitish oil, and a greyish green 
oil, which separates as the alcohol evaporates. It is 
probable, therefore, that the black matter is gummy or 
albuminous; and the white is said to resemble sperma- 
ceti in appearance, though it differs in chemical affinity. 
Red hair affords a white, and, instead of a greyish green, 
oil as red as blood. 

The other component parts of hair were a mucous 
substance, iron, oxide of manganese, phosphat and 
carbonat of lime, flint, and a large proportion of sul- 
phur. White hair contains also phosphat of magnesia, 
and its oil is nearly colourless. When hair becomes 
suddenly white, from terror, Vauquelin thinks it may 
be owing to the sudden extrication of an acid, as the 
oxymuriatic acid whitens black hair; but it maybe, 
more probably, owing to the sulphur absorbing the oil, 
as in the operation of whitening woollen cloths. From 
some experiments made on the matter which occasions 
the plica polonica, he thinks that disease owing to a 
superfluous excretion of the fluid which nourishes the 
hair ; but it is sometimes bloody, and, if the hair is cut 
off", the disease, it has been said, is fatal. 

To increase the growth of hair, various preparations 
have been employed, and each perfumer has his secret, 
though we know not any are particularly successful. 
They chiefly consist of warm, stimulating, oily sub- 
stances, to increase, apparently, the circulation through 
the bulb, and probably to check the perspiration. A 
fluid seems to exude through the hair, at its basis, and 
is probably the black matter which unites with the per- 
spiration, producing the scales that soon form on the 
scalp, if combing is neglected. Powder is useful in 
absorbing this matter, and preventing its concretion 
into flakes; but if this is not used, dark hair soon stains 
the comb, and proves the existence of its exudation. 

Of the boasted Depilatories, q. v. we have men- 
tioned quick lime and orpiment (see Rusma), which 
Spon, in his Travels through Italy, mentions as chiefly 
successful ; but various others have been added. Kircher 



recommends the blood of a bat (mundus subterraneus), 
Laurentini, the bulb of the hyacinth ; Morin, the exu- 
dations from a vine; and friction with a pumice stone 
has been used ; but none will succeed, unless the bulb 
be destroyed, and extirpation is the only remedy. For 
increasing the hair, we find the aqua slercoris humani 
recommended by Schroeder; and for blackening it, the 
stercus hirudinum ! 

PIME'NTO, (from pimienta, Span.). See Piper 
Jamaicensis. 

PIMPERNE'LLA. See Anagallis, 

PI'MPILIM. See Piper longum. 

PIMPINE'LLA, BIPINELLA, called from the dou- 
ble pennate order of its leaves. Burnkt saxifrage, 
called saxiffasfOy because it grows out of, and seems to 
break through, the rocks ; sanguisorba, /lifu/iinelia mi- 
noi', trag-oselinum, smaller burnet saxifrage, pim/ii- 
nel/a, saxifraga, cc. Lin. Sp. PI. 378. A perennial 
umbelliferous plant, growing in dry pasture grounds. 
It is sometimes the name for agrimonoides ; the fiote- 
rium hybridum Lin. Sp. PI. 1412. 

Pimpine'lla a'lba germano'rum, fiimfiinella saxi- 
fraga major^ gyfisophyton. Greater white burnet 
saxifrage ; fi. saxifraga Lin. Sp. PI. 378, /3. y. S". Some 
of its leaves are deeply cut; the odd one. into three 
sections; common in Germany, but rarely met with in 
England. The roots have a hot, pungent, but not 
durable, taste. When fresh, they affect the eyes like 
mustard and horse radish. In drying they lose all their 
volatility ; and water partially extracts their virtue, but 
spirit completely. When distilled with water, they afford 
a small portion of oil, which is highly acrid. These 
roots are warm, stimulating, aperient, and diuretic. 
Bergius considers them also to be diaphoretic and sto- 
machic; and they are often recommended, where pitui- 
tous humours are supposed to prevail,'' as in asthmas, 
catarrhal coughs, in what has been called angina serosa; 
by Hoffman in chlorosis : it has also been employed by 
way of gargle, for dissolving viscid mucus, and to sti- 
mulate the tongue, when paralytic. Its dose in powder 
is 9 i. in infusion 3 ij- 

The species called nigra grows wild in Germany and 
Switzerland, and yields a bluish oil. Whatever has 
been said of the value of these, as medicines, by Stahl 
and others, they are not used in the present practice. 

Pimpine'lla ani'sum, Lin. Sp. PI, 379, anise, which 
furnishes the aniseeds of the shops. See Anisum. 

Pimpine'lla italica, of some foreign pharmaco- 
poeiae, is the sanguisorba officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. 169. It 
is not used in this country. Like the other species of 
pimpinellae, it is a stimulant only. 

PINASTE'LLUM. See Peucedanum. 

PINEA'LIS GLA'NDULA, (from fiinea, a fiine 
a/ifile), to which it hath some resemblance. The pineal 
gland. See Cerebrum. 

PINE'US PU'RGANS. See Cataputia minor. 

PINGUEDINO'SA MEMBRA'NA, (from /lin- 
guedo, fat). That portion of the cellular membrane 
which contains the oily matter or fat. See Cellulosa 
Membrana. 

PINGUE'DO. See Adeps. 

PINGUI'CULA, (from /unguis, fat, because its 
leaves are oily to the touch). See Sanicula ebor. 

PINHO'NES. See Cataputia minor. 

PI'NNA, (w<yv«j a iving). The lateral and inferior 
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parts of the nose are cdiWcd fiinn <s and aU nasi : the su- 
perior broad parts of the ears are also called pinnae. See 
Auricula- 

PINNA'CULUM FO'RNICIS GUTTURA'LIS, 
(from its resembling in shape /linna, a wing J. See 
Uvula. 

PINNA'TUS, (from fiinna, a iving). The epithet of 
a leaf composed of many smaller leaves growing on the 
side of the footstalk, like the feathei's of a wing. 

PI'NON. See Buyton, 

Pl'NUS, (from ts-zTf?, the fiine tree.,) fieuce., fiinus 
jiinea Lin. Sp. PI. 1419 ; differs from the fir tree by its 
leaves standing in pairs, while those of the fir are soli- 
tary. The pine abounds with a resinous juice similar to 
that of the fir tree. The cones are agreeable to the 
taste, similar in quality to the sweet almonds; and used 
chiefly as demulcents. The frankincense, which has 
been supposed the production of a species of pine, is 
from a species of juniper, or, more probably, of the 
amyris. See Thus. 

The bark of all the pine trees is astringent, and the 
tops are antiscorbutic ; but their virtues chiefly depend 
on the turpentine they contain. Raii Historia. See 
Abies. 

Pi'nus In'dica, Nu'cleo purga'nte. See Grana 
TiGLiA, under Cataputia minor. 

PI'PER, (from snTcrw; because it assists digestion,) 
Pepper, arum moschatum., fiiper nigrum Lin. Sp. PI. 
40, fi. aromaticmn of La Marck, is the small round 
aromatic seed of a trailing plant, which grows in Su- 
matra, Java, and Malabar. 

When ripe and decorticated it is styled white pepper, 
supposed formerly to be a different species, and called 
leuco fiilier. It has been saiTl, however, that there is a 
variety of the plant which produces the white seeds, 
which is much superior to tl- o factitious ; but we can find 
no sufficient authority for the fact. The white pepper 
brought to us is inferior in pungency, as well as in fla- 
vour, to the black. 

The pepper is externally corrugated by drying in the 
sun, but the ripest, fullest seeds have the fewest wrinkles, 
and are the best. Pepper appears to be a more general 
and permanent stimulus than other spices of equal 
pungency on the palate; and its stimulus does not 
reside in the volatile parts or essential oil, but in a resi- 
nous substance which does not rise in the heat of boil- 
ing water. Pepper infused in water impregnates it 
very strongly with its flavour, but not with its taste ; 
by a slight boiling more of its pungent matter is ex- 
tracted, and its flavour dissipated. Distilled with water, 
a light, mild, limpid oil is obtained, which excites only 
on the tongue a grateful moderate warmth. Rectified 
spirit completely extracts the pungent part of the pep- 
per; and when the tincture is evaporated a still more 
fiery extract is left behind. The quantity of extract is 
nearly the same from the white pepper, but it is less 
pungent. Peppers, particularly black, have been used 
as stimulants and aromatics in vertigo, paralytic and 
gouty disorders: in large doses it has cured inter- 
mittents, though in some instances it has produced fatal 
consequences from its stimulus. In ulcerated throats, 
biting constantly pepper corns is an excellent remedy, 
equal to the capsicum gargle of the West Indies. For 
its dietetic use see Condimenta. 

Pi'pER I'ndicum, Cfl/isic«n2, lada chilli j vallia cafiv 



molago^ solarium iirens, siUquaatrum Plinii, fii/ier his- 
fianicum^ lusitanicum^turcicum, brasilianum.^ guivecnse^ 
calecuticum^ guinea pepper, ca/isicum annuum Lin. Sp. 
PI. 270, is in long roundish taper pods, divided into two 
or three cells full of small whitish seeds; a native of 
the East and West Indies. When this fruit is fresh it 
hath a penetrating acrid smell : to the taste it is highly 
pungent and acrid, producing a painful burning in the 
mouth like that from arum root. Rectified spirit dis- 
solves its pungency, and the extract is excessively fiery. 
This kind of pepper is given in small quantities as a 
most active stimulus in cold, phlegmatic temperaments, 
in some paralytic cases, in relaxations and insensibility 
of the stomach, for promoting the efficacy of aloetic 
medicines, and the deobstruent gums in uterine dis- 
orders. When dry it is without odour or particular 
flavour, and so readily diffusible that it joins agreeably 
and conveniently with any sauce. It promotes diges- 
tion ; but much of its pungency is lost on the palate 
unless given in pills, and it seems not to be an active 
stimulus to the arterial system. Bergius has often seen 
long protracted intermittents cured by the following 
powder, without any relapse. Six grains of Indian 
pepper and two scruples of bay berries, in powder, 
divided into three portions, one of which was given on 
the approach of the first rigor, another the day follow- 
ing at the same hour, and the last on the third day. 
(CuUen's Materia Medica). In climates of which cap- 
sicum is a native, we ai'e told that its use is salutary, 
that it strengthens the stomach, assists digestion, and 
corrects the putrescency so common in hot climates: as 
a stimulant of the most acrid kind it may be found ef- 
ficacious in some paralytic and gouty cases, or to pro- 
mote excitement where the functions are languid 
and torpid. In the cynanche maligna it has been suc- 
cessfully exhibited in a gargle; and in the cachexia 
Africana, considered as the most frequent and fatal pre- 
disposition to disease among negroes, in a dose from six 
to eight grains it is often useful. (Mackittrick.) A 
species of this plant called in the West Indies bird 
pepper, is the basis of a powder brought from thence 
under the name of Cayenne, or Cayan pepper. The 
four species of this pepper, which grow in Guinea, are 
the chilchotes, chilterjnn, tenalchiles, and chillfielagua ; 
that which grows in Peru is called agy. 

Pi'PER Jamaicense, fiifier caryofihyllatum, cocciili 
Indi aromatici ; piper chiapa ; amomum ; caryophyllufs 
aromaticus A7nericanus ; pimenta ; piper odoratum Ja- 
maicense ; ALLSPICE and Jamaica pepper is the 
dried unripe aromatic berry of a large tree, growing on 
the mountains of Jamaica ; myrtus pimenta Lin. Sp. PI. 
676. It is moderately warm, of an agreeable flavour, 
somewhat resembling a mixture of cloves, cinnamon, 
and nutmegs, consequently called allspice. On distil- 
lation it yields an elegant essential oil, which sinks in 
water; and is moderately pungent, in smell and flavour 
approaching to oil of cloves, or rather a mixture of 
those of cloves and nutmegs. The remaining decoc- 
tion, inspissated, leaves an unpleasant extract, not pun- 
gent, and the berry itself is wholly deprived of its 
taste as well as flavour. Rectified spirit extracts all its 
virtue, but yields nothingon distillation. The spirituous 
extract consequently possesses its whole virtue, viz. a 
pungent warmth, less fiery than that of the black and 
white peppers. 
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A distilled water, from half a pound of this pepper 
to three gallons of proof spirit, is substituted for the 
aqua aromatica., and the aqua mirabilia of former dis- 
pensatories. The London College order a water to be 
made from half a pound of the berries of pimento bruis- 
ed, put into a sufficient quantity of water to avoid an 
empyreuma; from which, after maceration for twenty- 
four hours, one gallon is to be distilled, aqua pimento. 
Ph. Lond. 1788. 

The oil of Jamaica pepper is sometimes substituted 
for the oil of cloves, and is very little inferior to the oil 
of nutmegs. 

Pi'PER lo'ngum, macrojiifier^ acafiatli, catu-trifiali^ 
fiimfiilim, long pepper, fiifier Ionium Lin. Sp. PI. 41, 
is brought from the East Indies. The pods are round, 
about an inch long, containing numerous minute seeds. 
These are hotter and more pungent than the other pep- 
pers ; but in pharmaceutic properties the same, though 
in Dr. CuUen's opinion weaker. 

The black pepper is most agreeable to the palate, and 
chiefly employed as a condiment ; the long is most used 
in medicine ; the white is seldom employed in either. 
When astringents have failed, a diarrhoea hath been 
cured by ^ i- of pepper with 5 ss. of diacodium, twice 
a day. 

Pi'PER lo'ngum folio'rum nervis, &c. See 
Betle. 

Pi'pER mona'rdi. See Buyo buyo. 

Pi'pER mura'le. See Sedum. 

The other species of peppers are of little value in 
medicine. See Neumann's Chemical Works. Lewis's 
Materia Mcdica. 

Pi'PER caryophylla'tum. See Piper Jamai- 
cense. 

Pi'per cauda'tum, and Cupeba cubebs. See 
Nhandu, and CuBEBiE. 

Pi'per chia'p^e. See Piper Jamaicense. 

Pi'per tavasei. See Cassia caryophyllata. 

PIPERI'TIS, (from its biting taste). See Lepi- 

DIUM. 

PIRAMIDA'LIA CO'RPORA. The small emi- 
nences on the lower part of the Medulla oblongata, 
q. v. 

PISCA'TOR RE'GIS, (piscor.tojish). See Al- 

OEDO. 

PISIFO'RME, OS, (from /2i«Mm and /orma J. See 
Lenticulare, and Carpus. 

PISS^'UM I'NDICUM. See Petroleum Bar- 

BADENSE. 

PISSASPHA'LTOS, (from zna-a-ct., pitchy and«5-^«tA- 
res, bitumen). See Bitumen. 

PISSASPHA'LTUM. See Mumia. 

PISSELjE'UM, (from -zTto-a-x, pitch,, and fAot/ov, 
oil). Oil of pitch, bitumen Barbadense, is. prepared 
by boiling pitch, over which wool is suspended. When 
it is soaked with the rising vapour, it is said to be 
wrung into a vessel, and this is repeated as long as the 
pitch is boiling. The common method of distilling to 
obtain essential oil is more probably used. See Pix 

LIQUIDA. 

PISSI'NUM O'LEUM. See Brutia. 
PISTA'CHIA LENTISCUS. See Lentiscus. 
PISTA'CHIUM, PISTA'CIA, terebinthus Indica 
Theop/irasti. The pistachio nut tree. 



Pistachio nuts are oblong and pointed, about the size 
and shape of a filbert, including a kernel of a pale 
greenish colour, covered with a yellow or a red skin. 
They are brought from the Levant. The kernels are 
agreeable to the taste, sweetish and unctuous, resem- 
bling in their nature almonds. See Raii Historic. 

PISTI'LLUM, (from /zmso, to bruise). A i-estle. 
In botany, a pistil, or pointal, that column or set 
of columns which occupies the centre of the flower, 
rising on the top of the embryo, generally surrounded 
with the chives. They are supposed by Linnaeus to be 
a continuation of the medulla or pith ; and differ greatly 
in their form, for in some flowers they are roundish, in 
others triangular, oval, or square. The pistillum is 
the female part of generation, whose office is to receive 
and convey the pollen to the fruit. It consists of Ger- 
MEN, Stylus, and Stigma. 

PISTOLO'CHIA, (from ot/5-t«s faithful, and A<>;(jf/«, 
parturition ; because it was thought to promote deli- 
very). See Serpentaria Virginiana. 

PI'SUM, (from -nrKroq, a garden; because it was a 
garden vegetable). The pea. Of these there are various 
species, but they are not medicinal ; they are less nutrient 
and less flatulent than the bean, and generally more 
tender ; the sweeter and more mucilaginous kinds are 
the more nutritive. See Aliment. 

Pi'suM arbore'scens. See Cajan. 

PITU'ITA, (from OT;}Tt;(ie, coagulum, from its con- 
sistence). PiTUITA. 

This term strictly means the thin lymph which distils 
from the nose, and from the Schneiderian membrane in 
all its extent ; but it is most frequently confined to de- 
fluctions from the nose, and accumulations in the sto- 
mach. Pathologists have, however, seized on the term as 
a convenient appellation for fevers of a particular kind; 
and much confusion has arisen from the extensive in- 
discriminate use of the word. We are ashamed to say 
how much labour has been employed to collect in a 
comprehensive view what authors have said on the sub- 
ject; but though we have mispent our own, we shall 
respect our reader's time. 

The original meaning of the word was a defluction 
from the head, and it was supposed to pass from thebrain 
through the foramina of the cribriform bone into the nose. 
It is amusing to see the difficulties which the ancient 
pathologists felt in finding a passage for it; but we are 
gravely told by some authors that it passes down in the 
form of vapour ; and it is plainly hinted that it is con- 
densed by cold, or rather a cold. In fact, it was synony- 
mous to rheum; but in its condensation by cold, it was 
gravely asked how the brain escaped being frozen. 

The great point in dispute, seems to have been whe- 
ther the piiuita was an excrementitious fluid, and whe- 
ther generated in the brain, or drawn to it as to an 
alembic from the stomach or liver. It is useless to 
follow the disquisition ; but we may add, that it was at 
last determined not to be an excrementitious fluid, not 
to be generated in, or derived from, the fourth ventricle 
of the brain, nor from the liver. In fact, it is the mu- 
cus of the whole pituitary or Schneiderian membrane ; 
and more generally considered, when exceeding in 
quantity or morbid in quality, to be a disease of the 
stomach. Thus, when Horace says, " Nisi cum pituita 
molesta est," he does not refer to catarrh ; though Baxter 
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gravely tells us that bilious constitutions are subject to 
catarrhs, but to his habitual weakness of the stomach, 
for he observes in another place, 



■ Stomacho que tumultum 

Lenta feret pituita. 



The humoral pathologists, catching at the language 
of Galen, supposed that a pituita sometimes abounded 
in the blood, and was secreted in the stomach, and 
occasionally the cause of fevers. In the usual progress 
of epidemics, when the inflammatory form, more com- 
mon in spring, has yielded, and the bilious constitution 
of autumn has not come on, the pituitary fevers are 
said to take place (Grant on Fevers) ; that is, fevers of 
no peculiar distinct kind. Not the slightest evidence 
of a mucous fluid in the blood has, however, been ad- 
duced ; and still less of its power to produce fevers. 
We have found mucus or pituita discharged in excess, 
and with altered qualities, in coryza; in the throat (see 
Angina); in the stomach (see Dyspepsia); in the 
intestines (vide Cceliaca); in the urinary bladder 
(Cystirrhoea) ; in the urethra and vagina (Gonor- 
rhiea). It remains to enquire how far it is connected 
wiih epidemics. 

Selle and Pinel (vide Nosologia) have distin- 
guished pituitous fever, referring it to the gastric 
remittents ; and ihey have quoted as their authorities 
Sarcone, Glass, Huxham, and Stoll. These authors, 
however, describe only the milder typhus, complicated 
sometimes with aphthae, sometimes with scarlatina ; 
generally with accumulations in the stomach and intes- 
tines ; with accumulations, not only of mucus, but of 
bile and of putrid saburrae. Indeed every author who 
speaks of pituitary fevers considers the stomach and 
bowels as the chief seat. Baglivi calls them mesenteric, 
other authors slow, gastric, and mucous fevers ; nor is 
the type, in the opinion of Pinel, more accurately 
described than in Wagler's work De Morbo Mucoso, a 
putrid fever complicated with dysentery. We shall 
transcribe the description of this fever from Sarcone, 
whose account is preferred by Selle. 

" Constitution of the air cold ; diet bad and unali- 
mentary ; manner of living excessively dirty; a scarcity 
of food ; tongue glutinous, as if covered with fat ; 
mouth and fauces sometimes covered with a mucous 
crust ; blood covered with a glutinous coat, consisting 
of lamellae containing serum, scarcely inflammable ; 
cruor in a dissolved state ; fever slow, with a weak 
intermitting pulse; urine thin and limpid." To this 
may be added, that blisters were said to discharge 
gluten; and, on dissection, the intestines to be covered 
with a glutinous crust. In the whole of this descrip- 
tion we perceive only the milder typhus, which is at- 
tended with a white tongue, and when protracted with 
aphthae. Blisters, after some continuance, always dis- 
charge a white matter ; and in proportion as the vessels 
are less irritable or more weak, this matter appears 
more early : it is only the gluten of the blood. Pinel, 
in his description of pituitous fever, from Wagler, men- 
tions as peculiarly characteristic marks, continued nau- 
sea, a stomach cough, inducing and increasing pains in 
the breast; diarrhoea with tenesmus, sharp pains or 
constriction in the transverse direction of the colon; 
aphthae or mucosities on the internal membrane of the 



larynx, rendering the respiration painful or stertorous. 
When the fever was violent, these mucous excretions of 
the mouth were not obvious ; but a thick white mucus, 
sometimes yellowish, sometimes of a deeper colour, at 
the back part of the tongue, was accumulated. This 
fever, he adds, sometimes terminates by an internal 
ulcer or scirrhus, a mucous congestion in the lungs, or 
a gangrene of the intestines. We did not remark in the 
account of Sarcone, because it would be more striking 
in this place, the appearances on dissection. What he 
styles mucous exudations in the viscera ai'e evidently 
the effusions from inflamed vessels, which appear in the 
lungs, the bowels, &c. after the resolution of inflam- 
mation, and which, when the patient survives, form 
adhesions between contiguous parts. We see in this 
second description, from the pain, the gangrene, &c. 
every mark of inflammation having preceded. We 
may add, therefore, with the author before us, though 
he meant not to apply the observations to himself, the 
following truly judicious reflections. 

" It is well known that complicated epidemics are 
constantly described as so many singular novelties ; 
fevers which seem to increase without limits the cata- 
logue of these diseases, and to extend the boundaries of 
the art of healing. But the spirit of analysis soon shows 
how much this excessive multiplication may be re- 
duced, when we have seized the character of the prin- 
cipal disease ; and has not Wagner himself, when he has 
described the simplest form of the disease which ap- 
peared in the epidemic during the siege of Gottingen, 
given the history of the nmcous malignant fever ; the 
same fever with purple exanthemata. Sec. ?" We may 
observe in the same spirit, has Wagler given us any 
more than a picture of the nervous fever, with 
aphthae ? 

We have, perhaps, enlarged sufficiently on this sub- 
ject, which is a short specimen only of what we pur- 
posed to offer on the varieties of fever ; a task which, 
from its extent, we lately (page 277) declined. The 
remedies peculiar to the pituitous fever are not different 
from those of fever in general, though we suspect the 
symptoms would have been milder, and the disease 
less fatal, had evacuations from the stomach and bow- 
els been more freely excited. In short, it would have 
been unnecessary in this work to have enlarged on 
these supposed varieties, as every direction in the gene- 
ral cure applies strictly to them. 

The other directions for the treatment of pituitary 
congestions chiefly relate to collections of mucus in the 
stomach. Baldinger recommends tartarized antimony 
in mild doses ; and Stoll (Ratio Medendi, i. 228) the sal 
ammoniac : not very different are the medicines recom- . 
mended by Martin, burnt sponge ; and the lime water 
of other authors. The warm aromatics and the Geoffroea 
surinamensis have their advocates ; but gentle emetics 
often repeated, mild laxatives, with the purer bit- 
ters, and the alkaline salts, afford the best chances of 
relief. 

The remedies for catarrh and for coryza, in all their 
varieties, may be seen under the distinct heads already 
mentioned. 

Pitui'ta alba. See Anasarca. 

PITUITA'RIA, (from fiituita). See Diarrhcea. 

Pituita'ria gla'ndula, the pituitary gland. 
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is a small spongy body, lodged in the sella sphenoi- 
dalis, between the sphenoidal folds of the dura mater, 
neither medullary nor glandular ; but on the outside 
partly greyish and partly reddish, and within, white. 
It is transversely oval, and on the lower part, in some 
subjects, it is divided by a small notch into two lobes, 
like a kidney bean. It is covered by the pia mater 
as by a bag, the opening of which is the extremity of 
the infundibulum, and it is surrounded by the small 
circular sinuses which communicate with the sinus 
cavernosi. 

Pituita'ria membra'na, is the membrane which 
lines the whole internal nares, the celhtlar convolutions, 
the conchas, the sides of the septum narium, and, by 
an uninterrupted continuation, the inner surface of the 
sinus frontales and maxillares, and of the ductus la- 
chrymales, palatini, and sphenoidalcs ; continued down 
to the pharynx, septum palati, 8cc. Its name is derived 
from its office of separating the mucilaginous lymph, 
called fiituita by the ancients ; and it is of different 
structures in different parts ; sometimes thin, at others 
thick and spongy. It is thickest on the septum narium, 
the lower portion of the inner nares, and the conchse ; 
in the sinuses it is thinner ; on the side next the perios- 
teum and perichondrium it is plentifully stored with 
small glands. See Cerebrum. 

PITUITO'SA, (from iiituita). See Diarrhoea. 

PITUITO'SUS MORBUS. See Nervosa Fe- 

BRIS. 

PITYRI'ASIS, (from ar/rf/x)*, bran^ fiorigo; a scor- 
butic disorder of the head, chin, and eye brows. It 
consists, according to Dr. Willan, of irregular patches 
of small thin scales, which repeatedly form and sepa- 
rate, but never collect into crusts, and are not attended 
with inflammation. He distinguishes it from porrigo, 
which is a disease of the scalp, attended with ulcera- 
tion. 

■•> The pityriasis cafiitis^ the first species of this author, 
is called the dandriff when it affects young children. 
It appears at the upper edge of the forehead and tem- 
ples as a slight whitish scurf, in the form of a horse- 
shoe. The scales on the other parts of the head are 
jRat, semi-pellucid, and distant, though often contiguous, 
and even imbricated. When it occurs in elderly per- 
sons the exfoliations of the cuticle are larger. The 
head should be shaved, and the scales removed by soap 
and water j for if the sordes (see Pilus) collect and 
unite with them, ulcerations are often the conse- 
quence. 

The pityriasis versicolor of Willan are irregular, 
brown, or yellow patches on the arms, brea&ts, abdo- 
men, and clavicles; sometimes branched like a lichen, 
sometimes in irregular lines like the outline of a map. 
They consist of small scales, which fall off and are 
reproduced. The cuticular lines are deeper in the 
coloured portion of the skin, but the patches them- 
selves have no distinct boundaries. The origin of the 
colour is below the cuticle ; but it is not attended with 
any complaint except a slight itching on going to bed 
after exercise, or any stimulating liquor. A slight ex- 
anthema, or a lichen pilaris, is sometimes apparently in- 
terspersed ; but seems to be independent of the principal 
disease. 

The causes have been said to be fruit taken in too 



large a quantity, mushrooms, alternations of heat or 
cold, the friction of flannel, and the heat of a tropical 
region. It seems to resemble the maculae hcpalicae of 
Sennertus, and to differ from the dark spots occasionally 
on the skins of pregnant women. As these have no 
scales, it should be also distinguished from those maculae 
and ephelides which have a marked border. No inter- 
nal medicine seems to produce a considerable or a per- 
manent change in these spots. 

PITYROI'DES, (from the same). See Furfures. 

PITYU'SA, (from w/rt/?, because the leaves re- 
semble those of the pine). See Tithymalus, Esula 

MINOR. 

PIX, (from ar<(r5-a, flitch). Pitch, burina^ bunnea. 

Pix Burgu'ndica, Burgundy or white pitch, is 
the reshi of a species of pine with a larger proportion of 
oil than in the common resin. It is extracted from the 
fiinus abies Lin. Sp. PI. 142 1. Burgundy pitch is chiefly 
imported from Saxony, of a solid consistence, yet some- 
what soft, of a reddish brown colour, and not disagreea- 
ble in smell. In inveterate coughs, affections of the 
lungs, and other internal complaints, plasters of this 
resin, by acting as a topical stimulant, are said to be of 
considerable service. It is now entirely confined to ex- 
ternal use. See Abies. 

Pix Li'quiDA. Tar ; fiisselaion; alkitram; cedrium; 
is the produce of all resinous trees; at first procured 
from cedar, larch, and fir, but now chiefly from pine- 
trees, particularly the/imws sylvestrislAn.^^. Pl. 1418, 
and the /z. /iicca 1420. (See Abies.) The wood is in- 
closed in a large oven, which stands within another, 
admitting the fire between; from the bottom of the 
inner oven the tar is carried off by a gutter in propor- 
tion as it melts. 

Tar differs from turpentine by the disagreeable em- 
pyreuma it has received from the fire, and by the acid 
as well as the gummy matter separated by the heat. It 
thus becomes soluble in watery fluids, which extract 
nothmg from the purer turpentines. 

It affords by distillation the common black pitch, an 
essential oil, called, from the name of the tree whence 
the tar is obtained, o/ez/zn/nnf, or /(Srf^e, and an acid spirit. 
This oil resembles the oil of turpentine, but is impreg- 
nated with the empyreumatic flavour of the tar. A leg 
of mutton, while roasting, basted with tar instead of 
butter, and a sharp skewer frequently thurst into its 
substance, in order to let out the gravy, afforded in the 
dripping pan a composition said to cure the lepra 
ichthyosis, by anointing the whole body with it for three 
or four nights successively, while the same linen was 
worn. Dr. Cullen mentions it as used in one instance 
with great success. Materia Medica. 

Watei- in which tar has been steeped is an useful 
remedy in many disorders. It may be drunk either 
warm or cold. In acute diseases it is taken as freely as 
the thirst may demand ; and in chronical, from a pint to 
a quart may be taken every day, at three or four times, 
beginning while the stomach is empty. It is said to be 
a good deobstruent to warm and stimulate, raising the 
pulse and increasing perspii'ation. 

Common tar water is made by putting two pounds of 
Norway tar to a gallon of water, stirring them well to- 
gether for two or three minutes : after setthng two days, 
the clear liquor must be poured off. Of this a pint or 
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more may be taken every clay. In many instances this 
preparation, says Dr. CuUen, has appeared to strengthen 
the tone of the stomach, to excite appetite, promote 
digestion, and to cure all the symptoms of dyspepsia. 
At the same time it manifestly promotes the excre- 
tions, particularly that of urine ; and it may be pre- 
sumed to have the same effect on others. From all 
these operations it will be obvious, that, in many disor- 
ders of the system, this medicine may be highly useful. 
Materia Medica. See the Bishop of Cloyne's Treatise 
on Tar Water. 

Pix ni'gra, sicca^arida, common black pitch, dry or 
STONE PITCH ; called by Dioscorides fialimfiissa, pre- 
pared of pitch, twice boiled. 

It is tar dried by heat, or what remains of tar after 
separating the r.ssp.ntial oil. Us acid, and aqueous parts. 
A stimulating plaster, bearing the name etn/ilastrum 
fiicis comftosituni, is said to be equally stimulating with 
the cuphorbium plaster, and to possess similar proper- 
ties. It is made in the following manner : 

B. Picis aridae 5 viij. gum ammoniaci, galbani, aa ^ iv. 
liquentur simul ; deinde adjiciantur, pulveris radicis 
pyrethri ; seminis sinapios ; camphorae, aa 3 i- olei tere- 
binthinae q. s. ad consistentiam emplastri. 

Unguentum fiicis arida^ made by melting nine parts 
of pitch and of olive oil, with four of wax, together, is 
said to be efficacious in ulcers, attended with an extra- 
ordinary degree of irritability, distinguishable by their 
languid, purple, and glassy appearance. In these all 
terebintliinate ointments are inadmissible. 

The unguentum fiicis cum sulfihure^ made by melting 
sixteen parts of pitch and one of yellow wax together, 
adding, while fluid, eight parts of sulphur, is employed 
in tinea, and esteemed very efficacious ; but during its 
tise the head must be frequently shaved, and a green 
oil-skin cap constantly worn. 

PLACE'BO, (from filaceo^ to amuse). A common- 
place method or medicine, calculated to amuse for a 
time, rather than for any other purpose. 

PLACE'NTA, (from its resemblance to ts-xxkov^^ a 
cake). In botany it is that part of the pod or husk of 
a plant to which the seeds are fastened, and by which 
they are nourished until ripe. 

In anatomy it is a thick, soft, vascular mass, thin at 
the edges, where the membranes go off which cover the 
foetus, adhering to the uterus during gestation, called 
hefiar uterinum., and, with the membranes and funis 
umbilicalis, excluded after the fcetus. The whole is 
called the after-birth and the secundines. The placenta 
is sometimes oval, at others, divided into two, adhering 
apparently to each other by the membranes. The in- 
ternal surface, where the funis is inserted, is convex ; 
the external concave, and, there, seems composed of 
lobes, which are most conspicuous when the placenta 
is hastily separated. When there are two children 
there are two placentae ; and though they appear as one, 
they have no communication of vessels. The placenta 
usually adheres to the fundus, but occasionally to any 
other part, and is sometimes directly over the os tincae. 
It is made up of one vein, and of two arteries, which 
ramify together, the largest being on the internal sur- 
face ; and even the apparently parenchymatous sub- 
stance appears, by injections, to be wholly vascular. 
The ramifications are very minute, and when separated 



by maceration, and injected, they appear to rise from 
the funis, as branches from a tree. No nerves can be 
traced into the placenta. 

Former physiologists saw nothing in the placenta but 
a congeries of vessels passing from the mother to the 
foetus, and a communication, by continuous vessels, was 
so natural and obvious, supported also by the hsemorr- 
hages which followed the separation of the cake, that 
it Avas apparently unnecessary to look farther. Dr. 
Hunter, by more attentive examination, found reason 
to doubt of the existence of continuous vessels. He 
saw evidently a cellular structure, on the separation of 
the placenta; and comparative anatomy showed him 
that cells were more conspicuous in the placenta of 
ruminant animals. The experiments of Haller on the 
egg, which proved that a large portion truly belonged 
to the foetus, led to an inquiry whether the apparently 
uniform cake might not be composed of two parts, one 
belonging to the foetus, the other to the parent. The 
result was, that almost the whole of the placenta was 
truly foetal, that the maternal portion was inconsidera- 
ble, and that the blood of the parent was deposited in 
cells ; from which it was seemingly taken up by ab- 
sorbing vessels, probably red veins. In this view the 
apparently mamellated structure of the uterus, at the 
point of union between it and the placenta, was the whole 
that belonged to the maternal system, except the deci- 
dua. Even the decidua reflexa is supposed to belong 
to the foetus; but on this subject physiologists are not 
perfectly decided. 

The circulation thus carried on by absorption, and 
the deficiency of any nerves passing from the mother 
to the uterus, led pathologists into some difficulty to 
explain the effects of fright, apprehension, or fever, on 
the foetus ; and was still more embarrassing to the phy- 
siologist in explaining the source of the naevi materni. 
The present structure is perfectly consistent with the 
doctrines we have attempted to establish respecting 
the primordial germ, which admits not of any consider- 
able distention beyond its adult state; and it will be 
necessary to examine shortly the mode of communica- 
tion, since a remote connection is at least evident ; for 
the child is certainly influenced by diseases which 
affect both the circulating and nervous systems of the 
parent. 

There can be little doubt but that the extreme vessels 
in the maternal part of the placenta possess the pecu- 
liar irritability and sympathetic associations which dis- 
tinguish these extremities of the arterial system on the 
surface. Their sympathy is also more extensive ; and 
fever or terror, which affects the latter, with spasm or 
insensibility, will equally disorder the former. The 
want of a supply is consequently felt, and uneasiness 
must follow. Violent evacuations will often do little 
injury ; for in that case the supply, though diminished, 
is not wholly stopped. Though there is, however, no 
immediate communication between the two systems, by 
means of nerves, it does not follow that the proximity 
of the minute nervous fibres, when their nonconducting 
coats are deposited, may not have some influence. If 
there is any foundation in the doctrine we have endea- 
voured to establish on that subject, it is probable that 
the vibrations of an elastic fluid, on one side, may have 
some influence on the nerves contiguous to them from 
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the other. We have indeed contended that divided 
nerves do not unite, so as again to communicate the 
nervous influence from the brain, or sensations from 
their extremities ; but this apparently arises from their 
uniting in the usual way, by accretion and effusion, in 
short, by an inorganic substance, as is represented in 
the plates of Fontana. Nor is this nervous influence by 
approximation wholly without examples, were it pro- 
per at this time to engage in the subject. 

Some doubts have arisen whether the maternal blood 
is conveyed, without a change, through the vessels of 
the placenta; or whether some separation, perhaps 
some secretion, may not take place. The difficulty has 
arisen from its being observed that infectious diseases 
are not communicated to the foetus, or, at least, not 
readily and certainly, and from the suspiciun that the 
azotized blood of the mother might, in the earlier 
periods, be injurious to it. It is now, we believe, ad- 
mitted that fevers have not their origin in the blood; 
and it will be obvious that the foetus can suff*er only 
from the disturbance of the balance of the circulation. 
Even putrid fevers, in a high degree, have been found 
not to affect the child in utero ; and we know, from the 
experiments of Parmentier and Deyeux, that in these 
cases the vital fluid is very little altered; though we 
should, a priori, have suspected that the gelatinous 
fluids of the foetus were not very susceptible of putre- 
factive fermentation. Where poisons are more decid- 
edly present in the blood of the mother, the child is 
sometimes affected. The small pox has certainly been 
conveyed to the foetus, and it has been affected from the 
time the pustules have begun to dry into scabs, at the 
period when the maternal blood is most full. The lues, 
it is said, is not communicated ; and it has been sup- 
posed, that when the child is affected, the communica- 
tion of the virus takes place in passing through the 
vagina. We have given some reasons for supposing 
this not to be the case (vide Lues); and may add, that, 
were it so, the local disease would probably show itself 
more frequently in the head than in the genital system, 
since the head is first, and for a longer continuance, 
exposed to the contact of the virus. We must, from 
every view, admit of a communication; but some 
means are found for lessening the deleterious acrimony 
of the poison, often of destroying it altogether. It is 
not impossible that with the blood a milder portion of 
albuminous matter is secreted ; perhaps the fluids of 
the foetus may not be susceptible of taint; or the poi- 
son be soon carried to the surface : a determination 
favoured by its being constantly bathed in water. 

The nervous communications we must leave among 
the numerous arcana of physiology, unless the commu- 
nication by the approximation of the ultimate uncoated 
fibrils on each side be admitted. We were, at one time, 
inclined to adopt the existence of a nervous aura com- 
municated to some distance; but found that the differ- 
ent facts would by no means support its existence, and 
that, in the present case, it would be inapplicable. We 
soon perceived, also, that the admission of this princi- 
ple would lead to numerous inconsistencies and impro- 
babilities. The influence of the mother in producing 
the nacvi, called from thence 7naterni, may be very 
shortly discussed, by denying it altogether. We have 
already given our reasons for it. 



The placenta is often diseased. It sometimes ac- 
cretes to the uterus, as observed by Morgagni, Steelier, 
and Gooch ; becoming a firm tendinous mass, or, ac- 
cording to the last author, with beginning ossifications. 
It is often so closely attached, that no power which we 
can safely use will separate it ; and the whole gradually 
sloughs away in succeeding menstruations. It some- 
times degenerates into cysts, or, probably, hydatids; of 
both we have instances in Bauer, Haller, Ruysch, and 
Valisnieri. Of its attachment to the os uteri we have 
already spoken ; and in our plate we have preferred a 
case of this kind as the general attachment might be 
better understood from the appearances in this case, 
than the latter from a representation of the former 
kind. 

The placenta was, in general, removed soon after de- 
livery ; but within about thirty years, we believe chiefly 
from the recommendation of Dr. Hunter, it has become 
usual to delay the extraction ; and it has been delayed 
for many days. We perceive in the older authors 
various and opposite opinions on this subject. Some 
contend that it should be immediately extracted, and 
that any delay is dangerous or fatal ; others, that weeks 
and months may be suffered to elapse without making 
any attempt to deliver it. More attentive observation 
has preserved the medium. The extraction is not 
hurried ; but seldom more than a day or two is suffered 
to elapse without attempting to bring it away, if nature 
should not perform the office. When the cord is 
broken, a little longer delay is occasionally necessary, 
that a partial separation may take place and give 
advantage to the operator. The inconveniences of 
suffering it to remain are a constant drain which de- 
bilitates the constitution ; a mind unsatisfied and un- 
easy ; often putrid discharges : those of too rapid ex- 
traction are, pain ; violent floodings ; often inflamma- 
tion ; and sometimes, from rashness, inversion of the 
uterus. 

The most ridiculous and absurd medicines are re- 
commended to expel it. Myrrh, the skin of a hare, 
the dung of different animals, and the testiculi equi, 
are among these. If myrrh has any effect, as we have 
suspected, of bringing on haemorrhage, it may be use- 
ful, but should it have such a power there is scarcely 
time for its action. 

In general, therefore, w^e should wait for some hours 
after delivery to see if nature will produce the separa- 
tion, which will be shown by fresh pains recurring, 
bearing down, and the cord, elongating when gently 
drawn. 

It hath long since been observed, that hastening the 
placenta was one cause of the difficulty in delivering 
it ; and the most eminent practitioners agree that a 
flooding only can justify its speedy separation. When 
necessity obliges the accoucheur to introduce a hand 
into the uterus, the back of it should be toward the 
uterus, and the palm as close to the placenta as pos- 
sible, that the womb may not be injured in separat- 
ing it. 

PLACI'TIS, (from otA«|, a crust). See Cadmia. 

PLA'CTULiE. See Morpiones. 

PLADAROTIS, (from ^Xx^otpoi, flaccid). A fun- 
gous tubercle in the inside of the eye lid. 

PLA'GJl, (from •ar;\»j!!-(r«, to strike). Solutions of 
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continuity, as wounds; though stripes, blows, S;c. are 
i^ciicrully included. 

PLA'NCUS, (from ota«^«, to turn aside). See Lei- 

OPODES. 

PLANIPE'TALUS, a plant which has plain, flat 
Jietals. 

PLA'NTA, (from planus, flat). The sole of the 
FOOT, also a l'I,A^T or vegetable, because it originally 
included only vegetables on the surface of the ground, 
which are trodden under foot. 

We have often remarked the difficulty of discrimi- 
nating even -the largest groups of animated nature, 
in consequence of the imperceptible shades by which 
one class of bodies passes into another. Even the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished with accuracy from this cause. A plant 
may, however, be defined a living organized body, with- 
out feeling or spontaneous motion; which has the fa- 
culty of reproduction ; which grows and is nourished 
by intus-susception, through the medium of other 
bodies to which it adheres by some of its parts. 
Plants approach animals by an organized structure ; 
perhaps by a power of preserving a greater temperature 
than the elements which surround them, by a degree of 
sensibility and irritability : they approach minerals by 
not possessing a locomotive power, by having no con- 
taining vessels ; and, in many cases, by the function of 
nutrition being in part carried on by apposition. 

The anatomy of a plant, if fully detailed, would carry 
us to disquisitions of a disproportioned extent. It is 
sufficient to remark that every vegetable isfibrous; and 
its bulk, like that of animals, formed by an inorganic 
substance intersposed between the fibres. When these 
admit of no farther distention the tree dies, and at first 
on the top, where the impelling force is soonest 
exhausted. The nourishment is conveyed by vessels 
which pass through the bark, and from it the woody 
fibres are deposited. The wood gives firmness and 
solidity, but the tree will live and put forth shoots 
though the wood be destroyed, should the bark be unin- 
jured; at least in its whole circumference. It has 
been disputed whether the vessels of a vegetable are 
canals conveying a fluid nvithin them; or whether the 
nourishment is conveyed along the fibres. Many 
authors have pretended to have seen canals in different 
species of vegetables, and have described them ; but 
future observers have not been equally fortunate, and 
on the whole it seems clear that the nutritious fluid 
passes along the fibres, which, by their juxta position, 
may be supposed to form canals. The most convincing 
argument in favour of the existence of vessels is, that 
if the plant is placed in ink, some parts Avill be coloured 
and others remain of their natural hue, which at least 
shows some affinity to different fluids in different parts 
of the vegetable. 

Those who admit of vessels distinguish the vasa firo- 
jiria externa disposed in small bundles under the bark, 
forming a net work with large meshes ; the -vasa pro- 
pria interna, found particularly in the oak and the pine, 
appearing to convey a fluid, which, on cutting the 
chelidonium majus transversely, may be seen to pass 
out; the vasa jiro/iria intima, found in the inner bark, 
and sometimes in the wood, which can scarcely be de- 
monstrated, but which Dr. Hill is said to have separated 
in the piscidia erythrina, after a long maceration; and 
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the vasa propria, perhaps the only vessels clearlj 
demonstrated. These are large and numerous, par- 
ticularly near the surface, convey a viscid coloured 
fluid, and communicate with the utriculi. They are 
supposed to receive the sap from the lymphatic vessels, 
and to prepare the appropriate fluids of the plant. 

The lymfiliaticvessels are numerous, and pass from the 
roots to every part of the vegetable, conveying the nou- 
rishment absorbed from the earth. Those who contend 
for a circulation of fluids in vegetables, suppose them to 
arise through these, and descend through the vasa pro- 
pria, between the wood and the bark. Hill has de- 
scribed them as consisting of little cells included in 
each other, forming a hollow cylinder; but this author's 
fancy was often too predominant ; and these appear- 
ances have not been seen by other observers. There are 
probably also inhalent and exhalent vessels, which are 
found in the leaves ; a part analogous to the lungs of 
animals. 

The utriculi are described as vessels composed of ve- 
sicles slightly contracted at equal distances, but preserv- 
ing a free communication in the whole length of the 
canal. They appear, however, to be a mere cellular 
substance, communicating with the vasa propria, the 
lymphatic vessels, and the medulla. 

When the leaf of a plant, as an iris for instance, 
is broken transversely, and the parts slowly separated, 
small fibres are drawn out, which appear as if they had 
formed a vessel by spiral circumvolutions. These have 
been styled air vessels, or trachea ; but with little reason, 
for they sometimes appear to contain a coloured fluid. 
They are found in the minutest parts of the plant, even 
it is said in the stamina ; but later vegetable physiolo- 
gists suspect that these tracheae are peculiar only to the 
more adult state. Hedwig and Reichel thought them 
primordial ; other authors have supposed them irritable 
organs, the source of the motion of the sap ; and Des- 
fontaines the rudiments of fibres. Nothing, however, is 
decided on the subject; but as they are found in the 
organs most completely developed, we should rather 
suspect them to be expanded fibres than primordial 
ones. Were they the latter, as Senebier has justly 
observed, we might discover them in a state of progress 
to the fibrous form. 

IVt,irbel, in his late work on the Anatomy of Plants, 
admits of five species of tubes, Avhich supply the office 
formerly attributed to the vessels described by authors, 
viz. simfile and fiorous tubes which contain the appropri- 
ate juices (succi proprii); the tracheae and pseudo tra- 
cheae, which he considers as tubes without assigning 
their use ; and the small tubes which form the bands 
and the ligneous strata. Independent of these vessels, 
Mirbel calls the regular and symmetrical vacancies of a 
soft texture, formerly by tearing themembranes,/«cuw(g. 
The tubes and lacunae he supposes to be formed of a 
membranous substance, which is the primordial basis of 
vegetables. The former are without pores, which are 
numerous in the other. These pores are insensible, 
longitudinal, or glandular, according to the parts or 
species of plants in which they are found. 

The epidermis is composed of longitudinal fibres in 
the greater number of plants ; and in some, as the 
cherry tree, of transverse ones. The external laminae 
are sometimes inorganic ; the internal frequently con- 
sist of distinct strata. The epidermis of the trunk and 
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branches is regenerated if destroyed ; that of the fruits 
and leaves is never restored. It is evidently composed 
of a net work, or of numerous reticulated laminae, re- 
sembling spiders' webs ; and perforated by the pores 
of numerous vessels. It enjoys life equally with the 
plant, and is not wholly a crust formed by the vegetable 
secretions. The glands of the epidermis of the leaves 
are called the transparent miliary glands by Guettard ; 
and they are of the colour of the parenchyma, separat- 
ing in the day oxygen, and in the night carbonic acid 
gas. 

The fiarenchyma^ or the cellular texture, is discovered 
on raising the epidermis, and is a net work formed by 
fibres or transparent vessels filled with a green fluid, 
anastomosing at their meeting, and swollen at the inter- 
vals between their anastomoses. It is formed by con- 
tiguous vesicles, connected horizontally at right angles 
with the longitudinal fibres. In this part the ultimate 
elaboration of the fluids takes place, and the diff"erent 
gases are separated. Senebier thinks the colour owing 
to the remaining carbon, but the green matter is a re- 
sinous substance, and consequently does not contain 
carbon exclusively. The decomposition of the water, 
the cause of the ultimate change, is owing to the action 
of the solar light. 

The bark, or vegetable cutis, has been lately styled 
cortical strata, formed of a cellular substance, with 
closer meshes than those of the parenchyma. In the 
flattened net work we perceive transverse and longitu- 
dinal fibres, which communicate with the tubes and cells 
of the parenchyma. These are the fibres which in flax 
and hemp are employed to make linen and ropes, ulti- 
mately paper, either white or brown. 

The liber is the inner part of the bark composed of 
reticulated laminae with still smaller meshes, adhering 
so loosely as to be easily separated, and giving the idea 
of the leaves of a book, from whence its name is taken. 
The tracheae are very numerous in this portion of the 
bark. When there is a solution of continuity in the 
wood with loss of substance, the liber insinuates itself 
into the wound, and in a few years fills it with a woody 
substance. Du Hamel compared it to the periosteum 
of the bones, led by a false analogy, and erroneous ideas 
of the nature and formation of a callus. 

Between the bark and the wood we find strata of 
what is styled the alburnum, diff'ering from the bark by 
the white colour and greater density. The vascular and 
tubular portions are more closely compacted, less nu- 
merous, and less sensible than in the bark. Some of the 
species of salix, when macerated, show this part most 
distinctly. It seems to be the wood in its progress 
to the ligneous state. This is, however, no part of the 
bark, but a primordial portion of the vegetable de- 
veloped to receive the fluid, which is to become 
wood. It is at first almost wholly albuminous, but 
from the influence of light becomes resinous; for 
etiolated plants are never woody. When the bark is 
removed, the ligneous state is sooner brought on ; and 
it is said to be advantageous to bark the oak one year 
before it is felled. The alburnum then becomes hard, 
the wood less perishable and less accessible to the at- 
tacks of the teredo navalis. 

The wood, is the hardest portion, and its laminae are 
very compact, containing, instead of fluids, a carbon, 
as bones contain between their fibres phosphat of lime. 



The lymphatic vessels are more numerous than in othei 
parts, and convey the sevum, which, when in excess, 
is evacuated in drops, styled teaks. These do not 
arise from the bark or the alburnum ; for to procure it, 
as in separating sugar from a species of maple, the 
wood must be penetrated. It is an erroneous idea that 
the number of ligneous strata show the age of a tree. 
Those of two successive years are sometimes con- 
founded ; and in some years two are deposited, so that 
the stratum of spring and autumn may be distinguished. 
Ligneous strata should therefore be banished from the 
vocabulary of the vegetable system ; for in every part 
of animated nature we find, in the successive growth, 
only successive developments of primordial parts. 

The last portion is the ?nedulla, confined to the centre 
of the dicotyledinous plants, and disseminated through 
every part of the monocotyledinous ones, according to 
Desfontaines. It is composed of loose vessels and 
utriculi, which are spongy and long in drying ; resem- 
bles the parenchyma, varying like it in density, accord- 
ing to the plant which contains it. 

The medullary canal is parallel to the longitudinal 
fibres, in the middle of which it is placed, and coniuui- 
nicates by its cells and vessels with the cellular texture. 
The fluids of these two parts differ only in colour ; 
those of the latter being green from the access of solar 
light. Some inedullary productions pass through the 
wood, and are gradually lost in the bark, or are spread 
through every part of the vegetable like the nerves of 
the spine. The afifiendices medullarcs differ only in 
extent, scarcely reaching beyond the innermost fibres 
of the wood. The medulla is in greatest quantity 
in young plants, and is then green, but the colour 
is fainter in proportion as the wood excludes the light. 
The medullary productions which reach the bark are 
sometimes green, but the appendices always white. 
In old trees neither of these are found ; and it is said 
that they then produce fruit Avithout kernels. The 
ancients uniformly supposed the kernel to be a produc- 
tion of the medulla, and deprived their trees artificially 
of it to procure fruits without a kernel, which were 
supposed to be more highly flavoured and succulent 
(Geoponica, lib. xx.); but Du Hamel was unsuccessful 
in his experiment, though he did not follow- with accu- 
racy the ancient process. Perhaps it is impossible to 
separate every portion of the medulla. The more of 
this substance they contain, the more easily are they 
propagated by buds and layers. Linnaeus supposed that 
the medulla had a considerable connection with the 
sexual parts of plants, and thought that the pistil was 
derived from it. Hales considered it as the most essen- 
tial organ to the nutrition of plants ; but, as Senebier 
remarks, the old willows which still flourish without a 
medulla, refute this opinion. Columb, by boring 
trees at different depths, found the serum most abund- 
ant when the auger reached the medulla, and supposed 
that through it the juices mounted ; and Plenck thought 
that it was a reservoir of nourishment in dry seasons 
(Physiologia and Pathologia Plantarum) ; but in such 
seasons the medulla is as dry as the rest of the plant. 
It is indeed probable that the medulla contains the nu- 
tritious juice of young plants, supplyujg the milk and 
the albumen of the cotyledons. At a more advanced 
period, this appropriate nourishment is unnecessary, 
and the medulla gradually disappears. 
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We have mentioned the important distinction of lost, it seems to arise from greater care and a more sue 

Desfontaines respecting the want of the medulla in the culent food. 

7nonocotyledinous trees, which, like the palm, are cylin- The flower is not only the ornament but the most 

drical from the top to the bottom. Ht, therefore, divides essential part of the plant; for it contains the organs by 

trees into those which have cylindrical and those which which the species are continued. The sexual system is 



have conical trunks : a division founded in nature, and 
of the utmost consequence to be kept in view. The 
more minute distinctions, and the growth of the 
branches, would lead us too far, so that we shall speak 
shortly of some other parts of vegetables before we treat 
of their physiology and pathology. 

The knots of vegetables are protuberances, formed by 
buds gradually distending. As this process takes place 
in the liber, the descending sap is arrested in its course, 
and forced into the bud. The fibres in this part are less 
strong, and slightly brittle. The knots are, however, 
the hardest parts of the wood, from the fibres being 
compressed by the expanding bud. Successive layers 
of wood cover them, but they are never effaced. 

Articulations are a species of knots proper to her- 
baceous and woody plants, which usually produce 
branches. The knots or articulations of reeds, examin- 
ed in a microscope, present a regularly formed tissue 
consisting of hexagons, mixed with small round bodies 
of a finer texture. The knots of a sugar cane form rings 
about five lines in breadth, whose surface contains five 
ranges of semitransparent points, arranged in a quincunx. 
The articulations are richer in juice than the other 
parts. Tlicre is much analogy between branches and 
knots, respecting their reproduction; for the roots usu- 
ally proceed from the knots in solaniferous plants, as 
well as in those multiplied by buds and layers. 

Buds and suckers are plants in embryo : they are but- 
tons, with the leaves imperfectly formed, and a year is 
often required before they can assume the name of a 
bud: the first appearance of a bud is called an eye; and, 
previous to this, in its first state of dilatation, it resembles 
in form a reversed cone. The most favourable moment 
for the evolution of buds is when the leaves begin to 
fall, as they then attract the fluids, both from within and 
without, and begin to enjoy an active life. 

Suckers are only buds which grow accidentally in 
consequence of a wound, which, interrupting the course 
of the sap, evolves a bud. Thorns have been supposed 
abortive branches, because they occasionally become 
branches. They seem, however, to be constant in the 
same species, and to have an active office, that of de- 
fence, in the infancy of the vegetable. In those mon- 
strous productions, from excess of nourishment, the 
thorns certainly sometimes become branches; but they 
are never fertile. To this we may add, that they are 
always directed to the earth ; or, if apparently horizon- 
tal, inclined in a gentle angle to the ground, while the 
branches rise upwards. Thorns are in the first year 
covered with a bark, in the second the bark disappears, 
and after the third they usually die like an inorganic 
body. They have no power of absorption. If an an- 
nular incision is made round the branch below them, 
and the leaves above are taken off, they die the first 
year. Comparetti found them to originate from a bulb 
like the hair, and the bulb of the sting of a nettle was 
found to contain the acrid fluid which distils from its 
extremity. Thorny plants are stronger, drier, and 
more compact than others ; and when the thorns are 



now established, and the stamina are allowed to be the 
organs which distinguish the male, the pistils those of 
the female, flowers. They are sometimes on distinct 
plants, more frequently indistinct flowers on the same 
plant ; but most commonly the male and female organs 
are on the same flower, which is consequently called an 
hermaphrodite. It has been already shown (see Bo- 
tany) that the arrangement of Linnaeus is founded on 
the sexes of plants, and it will not now be soon dis- 
turbed. 

The flower in all its splendour is said to be only an ex- 
pansion of the other parts of the vegetable. The calyx 
has been derived from the bark, the petals from the liber, 
the stamina from the wood, and the pistil from the 
medulla. This, we believe, from the experiments and 
observations of Grew, Malpighi, and Desfontaines, is 
now rendered highly probable ; and if, as has been con- 
jectured, coloured is only attenuated light, we can attain 
some knowledge of the source of colour which adorns 
the parterre. The sight is, however, pleased at the ex- 
pense of the health ; for flowers exhale a deleterious gas, 
often highly injurious to delicate nervous constitutions. 
The double flowers are the monsters of the vegetable 
kingdom ; for they are produced by an excess of nourish- 
ment, and the additional petals are the stamina which 
assume that form from excess. Like other monsters 
they are barren, and produce no fertile seeds. 

The stamina are the organs least known : those of 
the tulip are swollen at the lower part, and hollowed, 
according to Senebier, in irregular tubes through their 
whole length The tops are generally crowned by two 
ovoid capsules seen in the microscope, which are sepa- 
rated by a membranous septum. Spiral vessels arc 
found in the stamina, particularly in those which are 
irritable, viz. of the barberry and opuntia; audit has 
been said that these vessels are the seat of their irrita- 
bility. Others, without deciding on the cause or the 
seat, attribute this irritability to the stamina of every 
plant; and Tessier seems to have proved that in all the 
ccrealia, the stamina at the rising of the sun turn to- 
wards the pistils, throwing with some force the pc^len 
from the antheras. 

The opinion of Desfontaines, just mentioned, that 
the irritability is seated in the spiral vessels, seems 
to be supported by the experiments of Comparetti on 
the filament of the urlica and parietaria. Dr. Smith 
places the seat of the irritability at the base of the fila- 
ments, and indeed the joints seem the usual seat of this 
principle in every vegetable. Other botanists have sup- 
posed that the motion is mechanical, depending on the 
dilatation or contraction of the fluids in the vessels, by 
different degrees of temperature ; but the existence of 
these vessels has been doubted. 

The antherae, placed at the top of the stamina, con- 
tain the true vegetable semen, which seems to preserve 
its prolific power for a long time, since we know that 
it may be conveyed by the air, and impregnate the fe- 
male flowers of dioicous plants at a great distance. 
The globules, which the microscope discovers, arc 
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apparently not the ultimate form of the pollen ; for, 
when placed in water, they burst, and throw out with 
considerable force some smaller globules, or a sensible 
aura. Tessier found the pollen the most animalized of 
all vegetable substances, next to the gluten of farina : it 
afforded ammonia in the ultimate analysis, and appeared 
naturally of a resinous nature. 

The number of the /mtils, the female organs, is the 
same with that of the seeds, and of the siigmata with 
that of the cells. On a general view, when the seeds 
are numerous the pistil appears single; but, on minuter 
examination, it is composed of as many pieces as there 
arc seeds. Its lower part passes into the ovarium, and 
its surface is without any epidermis, covered usually 
with a viscid fluid. It is not yet decided whether the 
pistil is tubular. Bonnet saw in the orange, lily, and the 
linden tree apertures at the extremity of the stigma, 
continued through the pistil to the ovary, large enough 
to admit the fecundating pollen. It is supposed that in 
the momentofimpregnationthese apertures open to con- 
vey the pollen, and again close when the orgasm is at an 
end. Linnaeus suspected a similar contrivance, and Spa- 
lanzani saw an opening, but could follow it no farther 
than the middle of the style : in some plants he could 
not discover the smallest aperture. Hill declared that 
he saw it through the whole track ; but Adanson, who 
only traced it in some species, supposes that the pollen 
is conveyed through the tracheae, when the pistil is not 
tubular. These, however, have not been proved to be 
pervious tubes. It is probable, as Linnaeus supposes, 
that the aperture is too small to be discovered ; and 
- when we consider the minute division of the pollen, it 
is scarcely probable that it could be brought within the 
reach of even the best assisted sight. May not the fe- 
cundation of the seeds be affected by a seminal aura, as 
was formerly supposed to occasion impregnation ? The 
whole analogy of animated nature, and the means of 
reproduction, oppose this opinion, and we were lately 
unwilling to admit it where its existence and influence 
were most probable, viz. in the connection between the 
mother and foetus. 

We have spoken of irritability, and given instances 
of its existence, though many more striking ones remain 
to be mentioned ; yet no organs in which it is accu- 
mulated have been discovered, no source of this prin- 
cipte has been pointed out. The solar light decomposes 
the water, and its oxygen is exhaled, while the hy- 
di'ogen remains to form the oils and the green resinous 
matter of the leaves ; nor is it improbable that azote is 
absorbed from the atmosphere. This process is un- 
doubtedly calculated to assist the circulation of the 
fluids through the lower parts of the vegetable, but by 
no means accounts for the motions certainly connected 
with irritability. An anonymous author has endeavoured 
to show that in meteorological phenomena the decom- 
position of water is attended with a separation of the 
electrical fluid, and in this way accounts for the posi- 
tive electi'icity of the atmosphere. (Exeter Essays, 372, 
&c.) If this be the case, may not the electrical fluid be 
the source of irritability, and inay not the medulla be 
its great reservoir ? The pistil, the most certainly ir- 
ritable organ, is apparently derived from it; but if this 
be denied, the use of the tracheae has not yet been disco- 
vered, and the structure of these, calculated greatly to 



extend the surface, adapts it for the same purpose. This 
is, however, conjecture only ; nor is the present work 
a place to render it prob.ible, though various facts occur 
to us which we think would rescue it from the oppro- 
brium of an hypothesis. 

The two great powers which convey the fluids of the 
vegetable through its vessels, or along its fibres, are the 
capillary attraction at the roots, and the decomposed wa- 
ter in the leaves, if we are not permitted to add the 
electricity evolved in the latter process. The sap in the 
early spring rises in waves, falling during the night, and 
again rising by day, sometimes like the undulations oi" 
the ocean, sinking below its former rise, but still, on 
the whole, progressive. In the early periods the milky 
and albuminous fluid of the seeds supplies the young 
plant, as the maternal fluids in the placenta supply tho 
fcEtus. While the plumula has yet no power to expand 
its own leaves, nature has provided the rudiments of 
this organ in an appropriate form, styled the seed 
leaves; but its own soon expand, and the plant acquires 
an independent existence. In the progress of its exis- 
tence it annually extends in height, and increases in 
bulk. The wood is deposited from the bark, forming 
in its intermediate state the alburnum, either from the 
ascending, or, according to Mr. Knight's very ingenious 
experiments, in the descending vessels. The former, 
from the experiments with coloured fluids, seem to sur- 
round the medulla; but the minutiae of the vegetable 
physiology must not detain us. 

Thus we find, as in the animal body, the principal 
parts of the vegetable pre-exist in the germ. Every ad- 
ditional organic part is developed, and inorganic matter 
only added. We see in the peduncle of the pear the 
fibres which form the fruit, and can trace them gradually 
expanding to a determinate bulk ; and the flower wc 
can often trace to the bark, the wood, and the medulla. 
If we compare an animal with a vegetable, we must 
take one of the lowest rank as an example, for instance 
the polypus. The last appears to be a congeries of 
animals, and the vegetable seems also to combine in 
one body numerous individuals. Each may be propa- 
gated by buds ; but they diff'er in one essential respect, 
that the food is taken into a cavity before it is distri- 
buted to the parts around. We know not a single in- 
stance to the contrary, unless it occurs, as some authors 
have suspected, in the lower orders of marine vermes, 
the asterias, and some others. 

Irritability and sensibility, which distinguish animal 
creation, have been lately attributed to vegetables. Wc 
have pointed out a possible source in the electricity se- 
parated by the decomposition of water; but its opera- 
tion or its instruments have not been ascertained. The 
contraction of the sensitive plant is well known ; but 
in others, particularly the hedysarum gyrans, cactus 
oDuntia, cistus helianthemum, the amarillis formosis- 
8lma, See. the motions are regular, though not spon- 
taneous, and apparently the result of organization rather 
than volition. It seems to reside in every part of 
the vegetable, since, when plunged into cold water, 
every part seems to contract, and the motions of the 
mimosa are said to be checked by watering it with a 
solution of opium. The irritability of plants is inter- 
mitted during the night, which shows its connection 
with the light, and almost every vegetable closes its 
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leaves towards the evening; some in the most striking, 
remarkable manner. Light, however, is not the only 
cause; for different flowers open and close at various 
times, and the convolvulus, for instance, soon after the 
sun has attained its meridian height. Linnaeus, from the 
opening of plants at difterent hours, has collected what 
he fancifully styles hovologium Jiora^ a botanical clock, 
viz. the flowers which show in this way the successive 
hours of the day. If by se7iiiibilicij we understand the 
power of feeling, and being affected by external bodies 
without judging of their eff'ect, plants may probably 
possess this quality. When a plant bends towards the 
light, or throws out unusually long roots, to penetrate 
a barren rock, and reach a more genial soil, we cannot 
deny it some share of sensibility. The same conclu- 
sion must follow when we find plants differently affected 
by the same nourishment or the same aspects. In this 
view they often show more sensibility than some of the 
lower animals, as the polypus, the stella marina, echi- 
nus, &.C. Perceptivity implies some judgment of the 
effects of sensations, and this quality has been liberally 
bestowed on plants. Philosophy would appear to put 
on her most repulsive garb were she to deny what has 
given interest to an elegant and pleasing poem (Botanic 
Garden), and some entertaining speculations (Percival's 
Essays). It is necessary, however, to add, that not the 
slightest evidence has been adduced of the existence of 
this quality. 

Respiration is a function common to both animals and 
vegetables, though not carried on with regularity and 
constancy. Oxygen gas is separated, and carbonic acid 
air, perhaps azote, absorbed. It has been supposed that 
azote is also separated in the lungs ; but we suspect 
that it is rather received, since many plants which grow 
in water alone decidedly show traces of this principle, 
particularly the tetradynamiae. Circulation^ in the 
sense of an animal function, is not found in plants. The 
fluids rise and fall : we have said that no tubular vessels 
have been discovered, and probably none exist. 

Digestion and nutrition in the vegetable kingdom are 
simple functions. Water is the great source of aliment, 
indeed, many vegetables are nourished wholly by it ; 
and this fluid, when decomposed, furnishes, as we have 
seen, the hydrogen to form the oils and resins, as well 
as the other secreted fluids, while the carbonic acid, 
perhaps the azote from the air, contribute to the forma- 
tion of the wood, probably the seeds. Vegetable physio- 
logists have supposed that the fluids either absorbed by 
the leaves or the roots are carried to the utriculi, and 
there digested; but not the slighest evidence of this 
process has been given : at the same time there is ap- 
parently an inherent power in the plant, to separate 
those principles from the air and water which form its 
appropriate and distinguishing fluids. Pease and cres- 
ses will grow in distilled water, exposed to the same 
air, aiid yet contain very different principles. This pe- 
culiar power has not yet been ascertained, and probably 
will never be understood. 

M. Braconnot has, indeed, very lately examined this 
subject with more than usual attention; and his labours, 
which we have just received in the Annales do Chimie, 
vol. Ixi. may Avith advantage detain us for a short time. 
He examined chemically a rich mould, and found that 
it containeti nothing soluble in water; but that its chief 
churactei iiitic was a power of retaining moisture. He 



found in it the usual substances, which are nearly the 
component parts of vegetables deprived of the oxygen, 
and a proportion of hydrogen. M. Braconnot repeated 
the experiments of Tillet and Van Helmont, and found 
that plants would germinate in substances Avhich could 
impart nothing to them, as litharge, flower of mustard, 
well washed sea sand, and even lead shot, though weakly 
in the latter, from its not retaining the water ; and the 
products were very nearly the usual ones which are 
found when they grow in the best mould. Radishes 
in river sand, well washed, produced rather a larger 
quantity of ashes than in common earth, with a greater 
proportion of potash. Where then can plants obtain 
their carbon? It has been said, from the open air, but 
they will grow in air deprived of its carbon, and even 
in an exhausted receiver. We are, however, by no 
means satisfied with the author's reasons for rejecting 
Senebier's experiment Avith lime, since he h;is only 
proved that lime is volatile when joined with water or 
alcohol ; and in the experiment it was suspended in 
the bottle where the vegetable grew. He has, however, 
sufficiently shown that the quantity of carbon is far 
greater than the air can impart. This principle must 
be, therefore, derived from the water, and very proba- 
bly, as he supposes, by the medium of light. The only 
principle which can in any respect supply the place of 
light is hydrogen ; and our author suspects some affinity 
between hydrogen and light. Hydrogen is certainly 
contained in charcoal, and the diamond, which have 
been supposed to be carbon in the purest forms. 

While we thus speak of the food of plants, we may 
mention the suspicion that a part of their excrementi- 
tious fluids are discharged from the roots. A noxious 
excretion from the roots is evident, in M. Braconnot's 
opinion, from the unctuous and dark appearance of the 
earth round them. In several of the euphorbia and 
cicoraceous plants it is milky ; and in the plants which 
grow in water the roots are, after some time covered 
with a glutinous substance. This subject, however, re- 
quires father examination. 

The more nutritious food of vegetables is manure. 
They may be divided, like animal stimuli, into the 
more steady and permanent, and the more active and 
diffusible. The former are animal or putrifying vege- 
table substances, probably in part azotic, but generally 
containing carbonic acid gas. Quick lime or marl may 
appear an exception to this idea ; but it must be recol- 
lected that they are not used alone, and are mixed with 
other substances before they are applied. The calcina- 
tion renders them more easily divisible, and the remain- 
ing causticity seems of service in dividing the too ad- 
hesive clods. The more diffusive stimuli are salts of 
all kinds, particularly the oxygenated ones, which seem 
to exhaust the irritability; for they push on vegetation 
with such rapidity, that the plant soon dies. Light may 
be equally dangerous in excess, if water is freely sup- 
plied. Metals, metallic vapours, and metallic salts, are 
said to be poisonous to plants ; but from some late ex- 
periments it seems that at least the latter have been 
usually injurious from their excess : in smaller propor- 
tions they seem to be useful, realizing the canon of Lin- 
naeus in the vegetable kingdom also, " Alimenta a toxicis 
non natura sed dosis distinguit." 

Reproduction is the last effort of all organized bo- 
dies, and the nearer they approach their end, the more 
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earnest does nature seem to supply successors. In the 
vegetable kingdom this is particularly striking ; for to 
make a plant produce flowers and seeds no plan is more 
effectual than to confine, mangle, or weaken it. Of 
seeds and the early embryo we have spoken sufficiently; 
and of buds, shoots, or layers, it is enough to repeat, 
that a plant is a congeries of organizea bodies. Sepa- 
rate one of these from the parent plant, and it is itself 
an independent active being. 

Light, we have seen, is the great stimulus of vegeta- 
ble motion. It is not, indeed, essential to vegetable 
life; for Humboldt found plants in the shafts of mines, 
where no light penetrates. We know, however, that 
vegetables have a strong affinity to light ; and if it is a 
componcntpartof bodies, which, from late observations, 
"we have reason to think, it is not impossible that they 
may derive some portion of this principle, in dark 
situations, from surrounding substances. One singular 
fact merits notice, that, when deprived of light, well 
known plants appear in disguise from an altered shape 
of the leaves. They are more round, as if the points 
■were elongated by the discharge of gas; for at the 
points it is chiefly emitted. Plants confined in dark- 
ness lose their colour, and are blanched, or, as it is 
called, etiolated : they lose also their peculiar taste and 
their acrimony, as is the case with the endive, the chi- 
coreum. Sec. The reason, from what has been said, is 
obvious. 

The gases in large proportions, are destructive to 
vegetables : with oxygenous, azotic, and carbonic acid 
gas, a plant dies. With equal parts of carbonic acid 
gas and atmospheric air it dies also : with ^-^^ of this 
gas they languish ; with eight they thrive vigorously. 
The most active vegetation goes on when a plant is wa- 
tered with a solution of carbonic acid gas, in an atmo- 
sphere with about -^^-q of the same. Buds take root 
most certainly in this way, if the light be excluded, or 
admitted moderately. It is often sufficient, by exclud- 
ing the external air, to confine the gas which arises 
from moistened ground ; but it is safer to add a portion 
through an aperture, which may be again closed. 

Various other vapours are injurious to vegetation. 
We have mentioned quicksilver rising in the toricellian 
vacuum ; but it appears, from some experiments of the 
Dutch chemists, that it may exhale even under the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Plants covered with a jar, 
immersed in water, in which a bottle of mercury was 
suspended, were covered on the third day with black 
spots, and on the fifth or sixth were quite black. In 
the experiments of Senebier the vapour of sulphuric 
ether prevented germination, without changing the qua- 
lity of the air. Camphor, oil of turpentine, asafoetida, 
vinegar, and ammonia, have a similar effect, if iqclosed 
with growing or germinating plants. 

Vegetables exposed to impure exhalations of every 
kind flourish better than in the open air. Even the 
branches of a tree on the side of a dunghill are greener 
and more vigorous than on the opposite side, and such 
plants exhale more copious streams of oxygenous gas. 
Salts, as we have said, are the most powerful stimuli; 
but we cannot think the poudrette of the French (pul- 
verized stercus humanum) useful only on account of 
its salts. The azote seems to claim some share, as well 
in this manure as in the fumes of the neighbouring 
dunghill. Odoriferous, and even fetid substances, if 



mixed in a considerable proportion with the earth, im- 
part their odour, and sometimes an unpleasant taste. 

The effects of the vegetable functions are increased 
temperature. It is, we believe, generally allowed that 
the vegetable is warmer than the surrounding air, and 
resists for a long time the effects of frost, if not succu- 
lent, or peculiarly full of fluids. It has been said that 
this is owing to the high refracting power of the resins, 
by which they admit of the combination of a greater de- 
gree of heat; to the carbon being a bad conductor of 
heat, which confines it more effectually, as it abounds 
in the bark ; and to the heat of the earth, conveyed to 
the vegetable by its fluids. Each reason is, however, 
confuted, by the buds of the tallest trees resisting the 
effects of cold in winter, when no sap ascends, and no 
leaves are expanded. If the heat of animals be not a 
property of life, as there is much reason to suspect, the 
cause of vegetable heat may be the following. During 
the summer the combination of light seems, as usual, 
to separate heat ; but as is does not appear at any time 
in a considerable degree, it probably enters into a ntvc 
combination with some of the vegetable matter, from 
which, during the winter, it is slowly evolved. The 
temperature of vegetables appears to be uniform in the 
heat of summer and the cold of winter, so that there is, 
probably, some reservoir for its excess, though, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it cannot be pointed 
out. 

The great line of distinction between organized and 
inorganized bodies is, that the latter increase by juxta 
position of particles externally ; the former by an intus- 
susception of the nourishment, and its application from 
within. Organized bodies include animals and vege- 
tables, and it would not be improper to compare the 
functions of vegetables with those of animals of the 
lower classes, to show more closely the concurring and 
discordant appearances, but that it would lead us into 
too extensive discussions. Some observations have led 
naturalists to consider different supposed vegetables to 
be the nidi of animals, and these we must shortly notice. 
The tremellae, which have been usually considered 
as plants, have neither roots, leaves, nor flowers : they 
wholly consist of a gelatinous substance, and seem, in 
reality the nostoch only. The latter, in stony ground, 
niay be seen to assume in part the form of the tremella 
lichenoides, and in part to retain its own. In fact, the 
nostoch successively passes into the lichen gelatinosus, 
crispus, rupestris, and fascicularis, as well as the tre- 
mella verucosa; and these again change to other plants, 
the lichen crispus assuming the form of the lichen gra- 
nulatus. From these observations, for which we are 
indebted to Carradori, whose memoir is analyzed in the 
Annales de Chimie, the tremellae must probably be ba- 
nished from the vegetable kingdom. In addition, we 
may observe that Adanson has seen the threads of the 
nostoch contract and dilate ; Fontana has shown that 
its filaments, like those of the ergot, were truly animals 
which die and revive by the action of water only; Corti 
and Scherer have seen the animals escape from the cen- 
tre to the borders ; and the nostoch, in a chemical ana- 
lysis, yields ammonia. The last, indeed, is not a deci- 
sive argument, for many vegetables afford the same 
principle; but these have such decided marks of a ve- 
getable nature that no error can arise. 

It is with less success that late authors have attempte(3 
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to raise the confervae to the rank of animals. It is 
contended that winged insects are seen to escape from 
them, and that when these no longer appear the green 
mantling on the water does not increase. This may be 
true; but the confervae expire oxygen. The nature of 
mushrooms has also been rendered doubtful, because 
electricity, which hastens the germination of vegetable 
seeds, and kills the ova of animals, not only prevents 
the germination of mushrooms, but even destroys those 
beginning to expand. Mushrooms, however, from 
their structure, must belong to the vegetable kingdom. 
If we thus partly limit the empire of Flora, the latest 
microscopical observations have greatly added to it. 
The spots, the rust, the mould, on various plants are 
true parasitic, organized vegetables, which have each 
peculiar distinct forms and appropriate habitations; but 
these belong to the pathology of the vegetable king- 
dom, to which we hasten. 

The diseases of plants are chiefly external. There is 
nothing analogous to the nervous diseases of animals, 
but exhausted irritability from excess of stimuli, or its 
defect from too great succulence. Wounds are com- 
mon, and cured like those of animals, by excluding the 
air. Ulcers, in different parts, and of all the various 
kinds found in animals, are also common. They chiefly 
arise from lacerated or neglected wounds. Fractures 
and clefts are also frequent, and easily understood. De- 
curlation is the death of the upper branches from debi- 
lity, either in consequence of a barren soil or a severe 
winter. As soon as the extent of the tree's power is 
seen, the branches should be cut off close to the living- 
part, and this should not be too long delayed ; for nu- 
merous vigorous lateral shoots seem to be thrown out 
by no more exertion than would push the sap to a very 
short distance in the dead part. Exostoses sometimes 
occur in consequence of an excess of nourishment; but 
often of its deviation from the true direction, induced 
by some weakness of the bark. On the contrary, the 
bark is sometimes too firm, and binds the tree so close 
as to prevent the circulation. This disease is styled 
hide bound, and it is necessary to cut down to the wood, 
in a longitudinal direction, from the first divarication 
of the branches to the earth. The bark, on the con- 
trary, sometimes exfoliates; and it is necessary not only 
^o guard against the access of air, but of insects. 

The diseases of the leaves are numerous, chiefly from 
parasitic vegetables, or from insects ; but the leaves 
occasionally fall off", from a burning sun following a 
cold, wet season, and sometimes fade from a sterile soil. 
In cases of insects, some causeof debility seems to pre- 
cede. An insect never places its nest on a vigorous 
leaf, or perhaps the copious exhalations of oxygen may 
destroy it. The cwr/ which happens often to potatoes is 
not easily understood. It seems to arise from a defect 
in the seed, and its immediate cause to be an unequal 
action of the vessels in different parts of the leaf. 

The ergot demands particular attention, as it is the 
cause of such dreadful ravages, producing mortification 
and palsy in whole families, and sometimes districts, 
when the inhabitants are obliged to feed on ergotizecl 
corn. It consists of a total, sometimes only a partial, 
change in the grain itself, which loses its form, is bent, 
often appearing at one extremity like a tail. It arises 
from too great humidity of the soil, which affords an 
opportunity for some small animals to burro^y in the 



seed, and to destroy it. Thuillicr considers the disease 
as owing to a mushroom, a species of clavaria ; but 
whether it be an animal or a cryptogamous plant, its 
chemical nature is animal, since it affords ammonia. It 
has been lately supposed to consist only in an expansion 
of one extremity of the seed. The cause of caries is 
unknown : the corn is cleaned from it by washing. 
When the husks are attacked, and the whole ear appear 
dry and brown, it is called by the French charbon. The 
rust is chiefly on the stalks, and, as sir J. Banks has 
very properly shown, depends on a plant of the mush- 
room tribe. 

Sterility in plants is often occasioned by excess of vi- 
gour in the branches and leaves: it is checked by every 
cause of weakness. In the human race we have equally 
remarked that the largest families are not those of the 
healthiest and strongest parents; and that in almost 
every case of extraordinary fertility, as triplets, the 
health of the husband was infirm. 

Diseases of the whole plant are chlorosis, ov etiolation^ 
when the leaves grow white, and the plant loses its taste 
and smell; plethora, or the excess of vigour, which 
occasions sterility; jaundice, in which the leaves grow 
yellow, often from too freqvient affusions of water dur- 
ing a hot sunshine, from a barren soil, more frequently 
from insects at the root; anasarca, from very wet sea- 
sons, when the plants, though green and apparently 
vigorous, lose their taste, and are either barren or the 
seeds germinate in the pericardium ; the frost, from 
excessive cold, from which, if not long continued and 
violent, so as to destroy the organization, the plant 
sometimes recovers, or, if cut off near the root, the 
latter throws out new shoots. Succulent, plethoric, or 
anasarcous plants are soonest injured, and most cer- 
tainly destroyed. If these are expected to bear cold, 
the water should be gradually withdrawn before the 
severe season commences. When late shoots come out, 
which will not apparently bear the cold of the winter, 
the leaves should be taken off to prevent absorption. 

Plants are divided into annuals, biennials, aliment- 
ary, AQUATIC, CRYPTOGAMIC ; ECONOMICAL; ETIOLATED; 

FAT or succulent; climbing; hybrid; hygrometic ; 
leguminous; woody; medicinal; odoriferous; va- 
riegated; parasitic; tinctorial; and poisonous. 
We may add a few remarks on each. 

jinnuals and biennials are sufficiently known : they 
are opposed to vivacious ov perennial plants, which are 
those which continue for more than two years. The 
annuals of our hot-houses are often perennial in their 
native soils, where the heat is considerable ; and, on 
the contrary, biennials often become perennial, though 
annuals never become biennial. The marks of this 
quality, in botanical authors, are derived from a fanci- 
ful analogy to the sun and planets. As the course of 
the sun is completed in one year, its symbol © is ap- 
plied to annuals. As Mars employs two years in its 
revolution, its symbol % is the mark of biennials; 
while that of Jupiter % designates perennial plants. 

Alimentary plants, in which we include the cerealia, 
are those employed, in every country, for the food of 
man. Were we to confine it to those which contain 
nourishment, to be extracted by art, the catalogue 
would be immense; for the greatest number of vege- 
tables is supposed to contain a starch. If the cas- 
sada had not, for instance, for time immemorial, been 
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extracted, in Africa, from the species of jatropha, it 
might have been accounted a poisonous plant; and 
those who tried only the leaves of the potatoe would 
have never thought of eating its root. 

Aquatic plants include those of rivers and of the sea. 
The river plants are only used as manure; those of the 
sea as manure, and for the production of soda. Some 
cannot live out of water, as the nymphaea, the water 
lentil, See; others delight only in moist places, as the 
willow, the iris, various reeds, &c. The willow will not 
live in water. Some French agriculturists have exa- 
mined with care the different marshy plants, to ascer- 
tain those of which cattle are fond. They will not touch 
the butomus umbellatus, the reeds, the colchicum, the 
various species of carex, and sium : they are not fond 
of the eupatorium; but eat greedily the spiraea ulmaria, 
the salicaria, the arundo vulgaris, epilobium, and iha- 
lictrum. It is recommended, therefore, to destroy the 
former and cultivate the latter. As their seeds are small, 
they should be mixed with powdered gypsum, to add to 
their weight, and to distribute them more regularly. 

The cryfitogamic plants are, the ferns, lichens, and 
mushrooms, which have been sufficiently considered. 

The (Economic plants contain not only the alimentary, 
but those employed, in any way, for the service of man- 
kind, except the practice of medicine. The Dictionary 
of Kerner, published in 1790, in German, contains a 
description, a history, and figure, of every plant, em- 
ployed for this purpose. As it is scarcely our object, 
we shall not, as we intended, make any extracts from 
this work. The oeconomic plants are generally called 
by the French filantes usuelles. 

Etiolated plants are those whose leaves are whitened 
and elongated by disease, or excluding the light. This 
change is designedly produced to lessen the acrimony 
of some esculent plants, as the endive, celery. Sec. The 
last experiments which we recollect, professedly on the 
subject, are those of Meese, in the Journal de Physique, 
1778. It has been asserted, in the same work, that a 
moist heat, independent of light, will produce the 
effect; but though, as we have seen, the green colour 
is often destroyed, the leaves do not become white, ex- 
cept the access of light is prevented. 

The fat or juicy plants are collected by Jussieu in 
four orders or families, the portulaceae, the ficoids, the 
succulentae, and coctoides. They are soon distinguished 
by their thick and fleshy leaves, their moderate height, 
and their perpetual verdure, often by their spines. They 
are natives of a hot climate, and carry in their leaves a 
resource against continued drought. For this reason 
they are soon destroyed by cold. Each leaf contains a 
bud, and becomes, when it drops, a perfect plant. If 
torn off' for this purpose, the extremity must be dried 
before it is planted. 

Climbing plants are those which, by means of their 
bractege, raise and support themselves against any ob- 
ject: they are opposed to the volubiles, or creeping 
plants, by the latter extending themselves horizontally. 
Hybrid plants are produced from the pollen of a dif- 
ferent species. They are mules of the vegetable crea- 
tion, but, unlike mules, produce fertile seeds. In suc- 
ceeding years, however, the seeds lose their fertility, 
and the new species is usually lost. See Koelruter in 
the Petersburgh Transactions for 1782 and 1786. 
Hygrometric plants are objects of singular curiosity. 



The tv.o most curious are the calendula pluvialis and 
the sonchus sibiricus. The flower of the calendula, in 
good weather, opens about six in the morning, and 
closes at four in the afternoon ; but if rain is to come 
on during the day, unless iii storms, it does not open. 
When the latter closes during the night, it will be line 
weather the following day : if it contini'.es open, rain 
may be expected. The carlina vulgaris, which grows 
in dry mountainous spots, has similar properties. Its 
flower, when open, remains dry with the stalk, leaves, 
and calyx, till the following year ; but in moist, cloudy 
weather the calyx closes, and resumes its horizontal 
position in a dry season. In a warm chamber the calyx 
never closes. 

Legumi?ious plants are sufficiently known : the com- 
mon pea is an example. They are all esculent to some 
animals; but few are employed in our diet. 

Woody plants, as opposed to herbaceous, are those 
whose stalks have some firmness; while the stalks of 
the latter never attain the firmness of wood, however 
soft. They are all perennial, but the converse is not 
true; for many perennials are not ligneous. 

Medicinal plants are those employed in the cure of 
diseases: but there are none exclusively such; for even 
the most insipid plant may be useful as a demulcent or 
a gentle laxative. See Mineralia in initio and Mate- 
ria MEDICA. 

Odoriferous and variegated plants are sufficiently 
known. In the leaves it is produced by weakening the 
plant; in the flowers, by a peculiar conduct, which the 
horticulturist knows, but will seldom explain. The 
duration is, however, temporary : the beautiful variega- 
tions of the tulip, for instance, do not appear in early 
youth, and in the same ground soon vanish. In the 
fruit it is more than an accidental variety. 

The parasitic plants sometimes root on the tree that 
sustains them, sometimes in the ground, and attach 
themselves to the tree. The cuscuta, the viscus quar- 
cinus, the hypocystis, the greater number of lichens 
and mosses are of this class. 

The tinctorial plants are the indigo, the carthamus, 
the reseda, the isatis, and some others. For the fioi- 
sonous plants, see Venenum. 

See Du Hamel Physique des Arbres, Ludwig Insti- 
tutiones Regni Vegetabilis; Linnaei Philosophia Bo- 
tanica; Senebier Physiologie Vegetale; Mirbel Traite 
d'Anatomie et de Physiologic' Vegetale; Hunter's 
Georgical Essays, six volumes ; Linna^an Transactions, 
Passim ; Knight in the Philosophical Transactions, 
1803, 1804, 1805, 1806;. Darwin's Botanic Garden 
and Phytologia; Bonnet sur I'Usage des Feuilles; Des 
Fontaines Memoires de I'lnstitut; Senebier Memoires 
Physico-chymiques; Geoponica sive de re Rustica; 
Plenck Physiologia et Pathologia Vegetabilium ; In- 
genhouz, and Priestley. 

Since this article was sent to the press, we have re- 
ceived Dr. Smith's elegant and scientific Introduction 
to Botany, including the Physiology of Vegetables, but 
too late to enable us to avail ourselves of his remarks. 

Pla'nta mirabilis distillato'ria. See Bandura. 

Pla'nta Zeyla'nica. See Mentha palustris. 

PLANTA'GO, (from planta, from the shape of the 
leaves). Plantain, centinervia, fiolyneuron, is a small 
perennial plant, common in fields, or by road sides; the 
leaves lie on the ground, have naked unbranched stalk'. 
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bearing on the top a spike of small, imperfect, four- 
leaved flowers, followed by little capsules, which, open- 
ing horizontally, shed numerous ci-ooked seeds. 

Planta'go latifo'lia, sefitinervia, he/itafileuron, 
arnoglossum. Broad leaved common greater plan- 
tain, WAY BREAD, LAMc's TONGUE, plantogo major Lin. 
Sp. PI. 163, hath oval leaves, seven ribs, prominent on 
theloAvcr side, running from end to end. 

Planta'go mi'nor, angustifolia guinquenervia, bi- 
fiinella, Jientaneuron^ pcntajtleurum. Rib wort, the 
greatek narrow leaved plantain. Plantago lanceo- 
lata Lin. Sp. PL 164, /3. It hath oblong five ribbed 
leaves, and short thick spikes. 

The leaves of each are ranked among vulneraries, 
and arc mildly astringent; but unnoticed in the present 
practice. Tlrc leaves arc applied to fresh wounds and 
cutaneous sores; and they have been given in consump- 
tions, and profluvia. In spitting of blood the roots have 
been recommended by Bergius; and from three to six- 
drachms have been given daily in the intermissions of 
vernal tertians. Two ounces of the expressed juice, or 
the same quantity of a strong infusion, may be given 
for a dose. In agues it should be doubled, and taken at 
the commencement of the fit. C. Aureiianus, accord- 
ing to Pliny, described the virtues of the plantago, in 
a separate treatise, with all the enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer. 

Planta'go coronopus, Lin. Sp. PI. 166. 

Planta'go psyllium, Lin. Sp. PI. 167. 

PLANTA'RES, (from filanta^ the sole of the foot). 
See PoPLiTEUs. 

Planta'res ve'n.?:. The tibialis posterior, having 
descended to the sole of the foot, forms these veins, by 
dividing into several transverse arches, which commu- 
nicate with one another and with the saphena, sending 
ram.ifications to the toes. 

PLANTA'RIS ARTE'RIA EXTE'RNA, one of the 
divisions of the posterior tibial artery, passes on the con- 
cave side of the os calcis, obliquely under the sole of 
the foot, to the basis of the fifth metatarsal bone, and 
from thence it runs in a kind of arch toward the 
great toe, communicating there with the tibialis ante- 
rior, which perforates the interosseous muscles. The 
convex side of this arch supplies both sides of the last 
three toes, and the outside of the second toe, forming 
small communicating arches at the end, and sometimes 
at the middle of each toe, as in the hand. The con- 
cave side of the arch furnishes the neighbouring parts. 

Planta'ris arte'ria inte'rna. a division of the 
posterior tibial artery, having reached beyond the mid- 
dle of the sole of the foot, is divided into tW'O, one of 
which goes to the great toe, communicating with the 
branch of the tibialis anterior; the other is distributed 
to the first phalanges of the other toes, communicating 
■with the ramifications from the arch already mentioned. 

Planta'ris mu'sculus, the muscle whose tendon 
covers the sole of thefoot,-is also called tibialis gi-acilis. 
It rises thin and fleshy from the outer condyle of the os 
iemoris, near its extremity, passes downward between the 
gastrocnemius and the soleus, is united by a cellular 
membrane to the tendo Achillis, and inserted into the 
inside of the posterior part of the os calcis, below the 
tendo Achillis. Winslow thin"ks that is is attached 
to I he capsular ligament, and that it serves to keep it 
from .being hurt by the motions of the joint. Dr. 
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Hunter suspects that it hath some action with which 
we are not acquainted, seeing it is always distinct ; but 
it is occasionally wanting on both sides. 

PLA'NTULA MARILA'NDICA, (a dim. of 
Jilantd). See Gensing. 

PLA'NUM, (from ctAosv*;, flat). See Metatarsus 

Pla'num OS. See Ethmoides os. 

PLASTER OF PARIS ; gypsum, was employed 
by Mr. Home in ulcers, to produce an artificial scab, 
but without success. It is the same as sclenite, and 
occasionally an ingredient in Mineral waters, q. v. 

PLA'STICUS, PLASTIC, (from 'TvXaTtrco.to form). 
An active power in nature, in the opinion of some phi- 
losophers endued with a faculty of forming; the refuge 
of those who wish to exclude the interposition of a 
Creator. 

PLA'TA,(from ts-XciTVi, broad). See Scapula. 

FLA'TANUS, (from its broad leaves). The plane 
tree. Platanus orientalis Lin. Sp. PI. 1417. The 
leaves are large and lancinated ; the flower amenta- 
ceous, formed in a globular figure, containing numerous 
stamina. The fruit, which is produced at a distance 
from the fiower,is spherical ; the seeds numerous, long, 
and apiculated, intermixed with much down. The 
leaves are said to cool and repel. See Raii Historia. 

PLATES. Since the art of engraving has been more 
carefully cultivated, or at least that branch of it which 
represents the objects of nature, the recluse student has 
had many resources which he could not otherwise ob- 
tain. The anatomist can now convey the rare appear- 
ances which he has only once seen, the morbid changes, 
which may not again recur, and give a general, though 
not always an adequate and satisfactory, representation 
of the jdificrent parts of the human body. The natural 
historian can convey the discriminating form of the ani- 
mal which he describes, and the plant recommended 
either as medicinal or salutary, as subservient to the luxu- 
ries or the advantages of mankind ; the mineralogist, 
though with less precision, the shape of the crystal, or 
the general appearance of the fossil or ore. This happy 
art is coeval with the invention of printing ; for printing 
was first the impression of letters, conveyed by fixed 
wooden blocks, on which the characters were engraved ; 
in fact the first printed pages were wooden plates. A 
specimen of a work of this kind was first published by 
a physician. Dr. Hartlieb, in small folio, 1448. Die 
Kunst Cyromantia-hatt, zu deutsch gemacht. The ear- 
liest medical work, however, which was published from 
moveable types, is said to have been the Ruralia Com- 
moda of Petrus de Crescentia, printed by Schlusser, in 
1471 : but we observe an edition of Petrus de Apono 
published at venice in the same year. 

The first plates were apparently botanical, published 
in the Ortus Sanitatis. The editio princeps of this 
work, without date or place, seemsj from evident 
marks, to have been published at Moguntium by Schof- 
fer of Gernzheim, one of the inventors of the art of 
printing. The next work of this kind was the Herba- 
rius, executed at Padua in 1485, with similar rude re- 
presentations of plants. 

The first representations of animals, not of common 
ones, but collected and described with scientific accu- 
racy, appeared in a Dialogus Creaturarum, by Alexan- 
der Anglicus, at Gonda, in 1480; and it was followed in 
1482 byMagenberger's " Book of Nature," published at 
Bb 
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Ausberg, and by Meydenbach's Tractatus,de Animali- 
bus, Sec. This last work merits particular notice, as 
in it was the first^representation of the human skeleton. 

The first distinct anatomical plates arc attributed to 
Hundt of Magdeburg, whose Anthropologia was pub- 
lished in 1501 ; but the diligence of professor Blumen- 
back has discovered plates of the viscera in the Fassicu- 
lus Medicinae of Ketham, which appeared at Venice in 
the preceding year. They were followed', seventeen 
years afterwards, by the plates of Hack, which, how- 
ever, were only published at Strasburg in 1519. In 
this interval, however, Marcus Antonius de la Torre 
dissected bodies with care, and Leonardo da Vinci drew 
the forms with red chalk, laying in the bones, nerves, 
and vessels, with ink. These plates were never pub- 
lished, but are, at present, in the king's library, and Dr. 
Hunter speaks, with enthusiasm, of their elegance and 
their accuracy ; though in this respect they are by no 
means uniform. Their era is not known, but Leonardo 
died about the close of the fifth century. Berengarius, 
about the middle of the following century, was himself 
an anatomist and artist ; but the triumph of anatomy 
was the publication of the works of Vesalius, the draw- 
ings of which were executed by Titian. 

Plates of mineral substances are not common. The 
first attempts are little more than mathematical dia- 
grams of the general forms, or of the crystallizations ; 
and the first attempt to give a proper display of hard 
bodies was, we believe, the Conchology of George 
Geve, a painter at Hamburg, in 1755 ; but this was 
soon eclipsed by the splendid Recueil des Coquillages, 
published by Regenfus under the patronage of the king 
of Denmark in 1578. We mention the latter, as be- 
sides the shape and relief of the shells, which are ad- 
mirably delineated, we can almost distinguish their tex- 
ture and hardness. Many other delineations of fossils 
may be noticed, but indifferently executed; and the 
first successful attempt was the delineation of the wood- 
tin, in M. Klaproth's tract, on the Fossils of Cornwall. 
In Jacquin's Collectanea we find some beautiful and 
correct representations, of fossils ; but the chief work 
was Mr. Rashleigh's specimens of British minerals, se- 
lected from his cabinet of Menabilly, published in 1787. 
They are elegantly and accurately represented ; but a 
Supplement was executed in a very inferior manner. 
In some late German works we have observed similar 
attempts, and in the Annalcs du Museum National are 
some coloured plates of peculiar beauty and accuracy, 
particularly of the urinary calculi. Mr. Sowerby's de- 
lineation of minerals also merits considerable commenda- 
tion, though by no means so highly finished as the works 
alluded to. 

The originals of the plates in this work, and the rea- 
sons for their selection, we shall notice in a separate ar- 
ticle at the end. We shall now shortly point out the 
best plates in the different branches of medicine. 

Anatomy. In osteology we have the plates of Che- 
selden and Le Sue, which leave us scarcely any thing to 
wish ; and in myology those of Cooper or Bidloe and Al- 
binus. Of the brain, the plates of Vicq. d'Ayzr are 
without a rival, and of the arteries of the neck, with 
their relative situation to the muscles, the plates of 
Haller give ample information. We long wanted an 
adequate and correct representation of the contents 
of the thorax and abdomen in their relative situations ; 



but the defect is supplied by the representations of San- 
difort. The uterine system is fully illustrated by Hunt- 
er; the lymphatics by Mascagni ; the nerves and 
arteries, in general, by C. Bell; the ligaments by Cal- 
dani; the eye by Zinn and Soemering; the ear by Du 
Verney and Saunders. 

The changes produced by diseases are delineated in 
Dr. Baillie's elegant fasciculi, in the Thesaurus of 
Ruysch ; and in the Pathologia of Haller, assisted by 
the numerous periodical works of the present era. 

In medical botany we have the magnificent work of 
Plenck, and one of equal utility, though of less extent, 
by Dr. Woodville, assisted by various, well executed, 
plates in the Linnaean Transactions, Annales du Museum 
National, and the Illustrations de La Marck. The 
animals which afford medicinal substances are figured in 
Sonnini's edition of Buffon; the birds in Dr. Latham's 
System, or the Planches Illumines of Buffon ; the in- 
sects in the works of Olivier or La Treille, and the 
Babila Naturae of Swaramerdam. Of the minerals used 
in medicine we have no adequate representation. 

PLATINA. (See Chrmia.) It is employed (in 
making the nicest chemical vessels, as it is with dif- 
ficulty oxydated, and scarcely acted on by any menstru- 
um. It is so ductile that it may be drawn to a very 
fine wire, which powerfully rests the action of heat 
and cold, either in elongating or contracting. It is 
with difficulty fused, though when purified its liquefac- 
tion is more easy. It is purified by adding to a solution 
of platina, in nitro-muriatic acid, potash sufficient to 
produce some precipitation. The remaining precipita- 
tion is effected by sulphat of potash, and the precipitate 
must be washed till the water no longer changes co- 
lour by adding prussiat of potash. It is then to be fused 
with about one and a half of its weight of soda. We 
have admitted its preparations with some hesitation 
among the cmetica nauseosa. 

PLATYOPHTHA'LMON, (from z^rxxrv^, and cf- 
6ccXna<i^ the eye,) an antimonial fucus used to enlarge in 
appearance the eye. 

PLATY'SMA, (from -zirxxrvg). A flat and broad 
piece of cloth, of plaster, or of metal. 

Platy'sma myo'ides, (from arA«Tt;s, and jttw?, a mus- 
cle,) quadratus gen(S; detrahens (juadratus; tetrago- 
nus; subcutaneus; dcjiressor maxille inferioris; cuta- 
neus musculus, rises from the skin insensibly below the 
claviculae, and is inserted into the basis of the lower 
jaw : it then runs up and joins the triangularis, and is 
inserted into the angle of the mouth and the skin of the 
cheek. It depresses the lower jaw. 

PLE'CTANiE, (from arPiey.«, ro /o/rf). See Cornua 

UTERI. 

PLE'CTRUM, (from otA^jt?^, to strike). See Tem- 
PORUM ossA, Uvula, and Lingua. 

PLETHO'RA, (from zs-Xy,6oi plenitude). A plethora, 
strictly speaking, is an excess of blood ; but we have 
already noticed the various distinctions of plethora. 
(See MoRBi flujdorum.) A sanguine plethora is a 
predisposing cause of fever, inflammation, apoplexy, or 
rupture of the blood vessels, if accompanied with in- 
flammatory diathesis ; but in a phlegmatic habit it is 
the cause of debility and languor. 

There are few states of the system in which irrita- 
bility is so considerable and troublesome; and it is of 
consequence to ascertain the existence of plethora. 
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since the exhibition of tonics, which are apparently in- 
dicated, greatly increases the whole train of symptoms. 
In such cases, a rupture of a blood vessel, if not in the 
head or lungs, is the most salutary event. A plethora 
is, in such cases, ascertained by the habits of life, the 
age, the sex, and temperament. It occurs chiefly in 
the luxurious female, whose pampered appetite pre- 
pares a superabundance of blood, whose distensile ves- 
sels yield with little resistance, and whose secretions, 
from inactivity, are slow and inconsiderable. The lax 
habits which, in weak resistance, approach the female, 
in similar situations equally suffer, and the phlegmatic 
temperaments are also overwhelmed by a load of fluids. 
It is the disease chiefly of youth, or from the period of 
25 to 40. 

The pulse, in such cases, gives but an imperfect idea 
of the cause. It is often apparently weak; but when 
pressed with firmness the current of blood is not check- 
ed. If, observes Mr. Bromfield, the artery be covered 
with four fingers, firmly pressed, and then the three 
upper fingers removed, we shall find the blood rush 
with some violence against the lowest which remains. 
In many instances, however, even this criterion fails, 
and we must judge froin the external circumstances 
above enumerated. 

To relieve it, when ascertained, is a task of no less 
difficulty. Bleeding, sometimes attended with a little 
temporary relief, is occasionally followed by fainting ; 
and after a little time the former fulness, and the debi- 
lity, with the irritability, are increased. Evacuations 
by stool, and a feebler diet, occasion faintness, and 
exercise is attended with intolerable fatigue. No other 
plans will, hoAvever, succeed, and each must be used in 
such a gradual, guarded manner, as to prevent uneasi- 
ness. At first a meal may be lessened, soon afterwards 
abridged. A feebler diet, feebler in its alimentary 
powers, must be slowly substituted; and the exercise, 
at first, in a carriage may be supplied by the tax cart, and 
afterwards by the horse, while the walk in a garden 
may be extended to an adjoining field. After the ves- 
sels have been in part emptied in this way, tonics 
or the cold bath may be safely used. Even when 
attended with phlogistic diathesis, bleeding must be 
only employed when apparently indispensable, and the 
force of the arterial system lessened by cooling purga- 
tives, refrigerants, low diet, and active exercise. 

The serous plethora is the disease of the aged, the 
ivcak, or the cachectic. It terminates in anasarca, in 
hydrothorax, or apoplexy. In these cases the serous, 
cxcrementitious discharges should be increased, parti- 
cularly by urine and stools; the expectoration, if not suf- 
ficient, kept up ; and the strength supported by a nutri- 
tious diet and wine. 

See Vater Dissertatio Causae et Eflfectus Plethorae ; 
Crellius Sanguinis Jacturam frequentem, Plethoram 
sustentare; Ludwig de Plethorae differentiis ; Fischer 
de Plethora multorum morborum causa. 

PLE'URA, (from 'n-Mvpx, the side^') hijfiofileurtos. A 
membrane with which the breast is lined, and which, 
reflected, covers the lungs and diaphragm, as the peri- 
tonaeum covers the intestines, the doubling on each 
side forming the mediastinum, which is close near the 
Hternum, and more distant below. In the duplicature 
above, the thymus is placed. The use of the pleura is 
to give the contained viscera a smooth surface, and to 



confine an halitus secreted by the extremities of the ar- 
teries : the mediastinum keeps the heart more fixed in 
the centre of the body, and prevents wounds of one side 
the thorax from affecting the other. The pleura is of 
a firm texture, with many blood vessels and nerves in- 
terspersed ; subject to inflammation and abscess. See 
Pleuritis and Abscessus. 

PLEURI'TICA. A pain in the side. 

PLEURI'TIS, (from zr^ivpx'). A pleurisy or in- 
flammation OF THE PLEURA. 

Three kinds of pleurisies are described; the true or 
inflammatory, the false and the spasmodic or flatulent. 
In Dr. CuUen's system it is a species of pneumonia, and 
he defines it a pleuritic pneumonia, attended with a hard 
pulse ; a pungent pain, for the most part, of the side, 
increased particularly in inspiration ; a difficulty in lying 
down on the side affected ; a very painful cough, dry in 
the beginning, afterwards moist, and often bloody. He 
distinguishes four varieties. 1. Pleuritides idiofiathiccs 
sim/ilices. 2. Pleuritides comfilicate. 3. Pleuritides 
symfitomaticce. 4. Pleuritides falsa. 

The true pleurisy is an inflammation of the pleura, 
with pain and fever, in its strictest sense on that side of 
the membrane which lines the ribs, though frequently 
communicated to the portion of the membrane contigu- 
ous, which covers the lungs. 

The pulse is remarkably hard, vibrating, and strong; 
but the pleurisy is principally known to be present by 
the pain in the side, with a high fever, a difficulty of 
breathing, and a short cough. The pain is usually just 
above the short ribs, increased by inspiration, and less 
on expiration ; the breathing is consequently diflicult, 
and the inspirations are short. The cough is short, sup- 
pressed, and in true pleurisy dry ; but a mucus is some- 
times spit up from the lungs, at first thin, but gradually 
puriform and bloody. When we have reason to think 
that the inflammation has extended to the lungs, and 
the disease has become, in the language of pathologists, 
the pleuro-peripneumonia. 

The existence, indeed, of a pleurisy without some de- 
gree of peripneumony has, however, been doubted by 
Bonetus, and many of the ablest practitioners. The 
descriptions of almost every author combine apparently 
the symptoms of each, and it is by no m^eans an easy, 
perhaps a possible, task to separate them. We shall 
add, therefore, the distinctions which have, we think, 
occurred to us at the bed side. 

Pleurisy differs from peripneumony by the pulse 
being stronger and harder, the pain more acute, the in- 
spirations shorter, and more apparently spasmodic. The 
face is seldom flushed; the head lies low without increas- 
ing the dyspnoea; the cough is short and quick, without 
any expectoration. We think also that pleurisy does not 
commonly leave the side to affect the biliary system, 
though we have suspected its translation to the pericar- 
dium. Because there is a bastard peripneumony, au- 
thors have supposed that there is a bastard pleurisy ; 
but, in their descriptions, we see only the rheumatic 
affection of the muscles of the thorax. 

The distinction between the pleurisy and the in- 
flammation of the mediastinum, or of the diaphragm, is 
sufficiently easy from the seat of the pain; and, in the 
latter case, from the painful constriction, around, on 
breathing. Rheumatism of the muscles undoubtedly 
assumes at times every genuine mark of pleurisy; but 
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the distinction is of little importance, as llic remedies are 
the same. Rheumatism, however, often shifts its seat 
to the joints, and the fever is sometimes diminished by 
general remedies, without any relief of the topical pain. 
In almost every instance also, in rheumatism, the partis 
sore to the toucJi. 

We find some traces in authors of a putrid pleurisy. 
We cannot indeed deny the existence of such a disease ; 
but from its general nature we think it improbable. 
Putrid fevers often attack with topical pains; and if 
these should be in the side, those practitioners who are 
fond of multiplying diseases may readily suppose that 
they have discovered a new one. To this error we must 
probably attribute the observation, that bleeding is 
sometimes injurious in pleurisy. 

Pleurisy terminates, like other inflammations, in 
effusion, suppuration, and gangrene. The first is the 
most common; the last is peculiarly rare. Suppura- 
tion is most commonly the effect of that inflammation 
"which arises from external violence; and in every in- 
stance, if we carefully attend, a fluctuation may be felt 
between the ribs, and the matter evacuated by a punc- 
ture or even a caustic. If the abscess bursts internally, 
an empyema is the consequence ; so that, if symptoms of 
suppuration come on, the part affected should be examin- 
ed with care, to solicit by poultices, or by a caustic, the 
evacuation of the matter through the skin. Suppura- 
tion is known to have come on by the cessation of pain, 
with the usual symptoms of shivering, throbbing, Sec. 

The causes of pleurisy are those of internal inflam- 
mation in general, viz. cold when the body is heated, 
particularly when partially applied. External blows 
and injuries undoubtedly bring it on, but a disease from 
these can scarcely be considered as true plevirisy, except 
when attended with general fever ; and numerous sti- 
mulating bodies accidentally swallowed are supposed to 
bring on inflammation of this membrane. These causes 
do not, however, vary the regulations necessary for the 
i'elief of the disease. 

The bad symptoms enumerated by authors are those 
of debility, with a livid colour in the countenance, 
breathing shorter though with less pain ; in short those 
which show that a gangrene has taken place. When 
the pain remits, and shivers come on, we known that a 
suppuration is advancing ; but in this case we can only 
attend, as we have said, with care, and solicit the 
pus to the surface. When this is perceived, a blister, 
an issue, or a caustic, will contribute to assist the ex- 
ternal discharge. The mode we have found most ef- 
fectual is, to cut between the ribs, somewhat below the 
point, till we form an issue, nearly through the inter- 
costal muscles, large enough to hold a hoi-se bean. This, 
covered with the blister ointment, excites a discharge in 
a day or two, and the matter soon passes through the 
wound, which, after some time, heals readily. If there 
be no scroi''u!ous faint in the constitution wfe have never 
found any difficulty in completing the cure, though 
the case is sometimes tedious: country air, a milk diet, 
anodynes, and tonics, greatly contribute to the salutary 
event. 

When we speak of the cure of pleurisy, we must 
be understood as meaning to treat of the pure disease, 
unconnected with inflammation of the lungs, an event 
wiiich indeed seldom occurs; but as it sometimes hap- 
pens, it is necessary to consider it separately. At the 



end we shall state those circumstances of the coinci- 
dence of the two diseases which musi modify our con- 
duct. 

Bleeding, in pleurisy, is so obvious a remedy, that it 
has been common in every age; and tlic measure of 
the evacuation required is such that, when excessive 
bleeding is recommended, so great as in pleurisy is 
mentioned as the standard. The disease was apparent- 
ly more common and more violent in former ages 
than at present ; for even the BotallistcE^ as they arc 
called, the followers of Botallus, are not reprehended as 
employing bleeding in too great a degree. The medical 
world were for more than eight hundred years divided 
in the dispute, whether the blood should be drawn from 
the arm of the side affected or the opposite one ; and the 
authority, not of a college but of an emperor (Charles 
IX.) was called on to decide it. This singular deter- 
mination, which was to quiet the minds of physicians, 
was prevented by an unfortunate accident ; for the em- 
peror died of a pleurisy, in consequence of being bltd 
071, the wrong side, and his successor was too much en- 
gaged in his political views to assume the office of a 
medical dictator. The curiosity of a subject, now 
almost forgotten, has led us to look into it, and our 
enquiries have not only been a source of some amuse- 
ment but of advantage to ourselves. We shall add a 
short abstract of the whole. 

The ancient authors, down to the era of Actuarius, 
where we limited the term, seem to have employed 
bleeding as the only remedy, even without adding the 
assistance of purgatives ; and the blood was, in almost 
every instance, directed to be drawn from the arm of the 
side aff"ected. The Arabians, on the contrary, seduced 
apparently by the Galenic doctrines of revulsion, direct- 
ed the blood to be taken from the opposite side, some- 
times from the vena saphaena ; and they applied, for 
similar reasons, the cupping glasses to the legs. Yet 
when the violence of the disease was quieted, they cer- 
tainly admitted of bleeding from the side affected. Sub- 
sequent to the revival of learning in Europe, the re- 
commendations of practitioners have varied, but, in 
general, they have followed Hippocrates. 

We think we perceive one circumstance which ren- 
dered the Arabian practice to be less effectual; They 
bled frequently, and in small quantities ; for it is express- 
ly observed, that much blood must not be taken from 
the opposite side, lest there should be none left to sup- 
ply its place, and, of course, no revulsion could follow. 
The reason for bleeding in the vena saphaena, in cases 
Avhere suppressed menstruation or haemorrhoidal dis- 
charge was supposed to be the cause, originated in the 
idea that this evacuation would prevent the morbid 
matter from rising upwards. Mercurialis and Csesalpi- 
nus have endeavoured to reconcile the opposite opinions 
of these diff'erent sects, but it is unnecessary to enlarge 
on their reasons, which are futile and unsatisfactory ; 
nor could better arguments be drawn respecting the 
latter's ignorance of the circulation of the blood than 
from this part of his works. ,It may be worth remark- 
ing, that, in these authors, e directo et kcct i^iv, mean 
071 the same side. 

A circumstance suggested by Vesalius during this 
controversy merits some notice. In every pleurisy, 
whether on the right or left side, he contended that 
blood should be taken from the right basilic vein 
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Since the arteries on both sides of the ribs, except the 
third superior, pour their biood into the azygos, and 
this vein inclines to the right, it is more readily, he 
thinks, emptied by opening a vein in the right arm ; but 
wlicn the upper ribs arc affected, the blood, he observes, 
should be taken from the left, because these vessels 
arc connected with the left intercostal. It is singular 
how much this idea caught the fancy of many cotem- 
porary and succeeding physicians, especially when the' 
valves of the intercostal were discovered. Ematus, 
Salceus, Fallopius, and many others, modified, opposed, 
or confirmed the opinion of Vcsalius, which we now 
know to have little real foundation. 

In the course of this enquiry we have found much 
reason to conclude that many of the reputed pleurisies 
were really rheumatic affections, since the pain was felt 
at the origin and insertion of the muscles of the thorax ; 
an error, however, of little consequence. We have 
found also several traces of a putrid pleurisy, though not 
described with sufficient accuracy to enable us to judge 
whether it was really inflammation of the pleura with a 
putrid fever, a severe typhus with flying pains, or a pu- 
trid peripneumony. Wierus seems to describe the last, 
since it attended a malignant catarrh ; Gesner the se- 
cond kind, since it was relieved by a gentle diaphoresis. 
The obscure account of Garden seems rather to refer 
to mcdiastina or carditis. But it is time to return more 
directly to the subject. 

We now know that bleeding is chiefly useful by its 
general depletion, and its diminishing the tone of the 
arterial system. In violent cases of pleurisy it is there- 
fore useful to take off" a large quantity of blood from a 
large orifice, and, in general, to bleed in a horizontal 
posture, that fainting may not interrupt the discharge. 
Less than eighteen or twenty ounces in a robust young 
man should not be taken at the first operation ; and if 
the pain or the hardness of the pulse be not lessened, 
nearly as much may be drawn within the next eighteen 
hours. It frequently happens that it must be again re- 
peated. Incredible are the quantities sometimes taken, 
with only a slight relief for a very few hours ; and these 
very large evacuations are in strong inflammatory habits 
essentially necessary. Topical bleedings, \vith leeches 
or cupping glasses, are also necessary, if the pulse 
grows soft without any considerable diminution of the 
pain; but while the pulse continues hard and strong, 
the general bleeding must not be remitted. 

Blisters are also indispensable remedies; but they 
should not be employed early, nor until it is found that 
topical bleeding will be no longer necessary. They 
may be placed on the part where the leeches have bit 
with safety ; but on the wounds with the scarificator 
they have been applied more cautiously, lest the absorp- 
tion of the cantharides should produce inflammation of 
the bladder. After a short time, however, a little 
swelling comes on in the lips of the wounds, and then 
they may be employed with little disadvantage. Such, 
however, is the violence and the rapidity of the com- 
plaint, that there is often little room for hesitation or 
delay. 

Purgatives are spoken of by authors in terms so 
vague that it is not easy to ascertain their real advan- 
tage. Wc have not seen them produce any striking 
good effect; and we should suspect that they were not 



remedies well adapted to this disease. To avoid 
irritation from the intestinal canal is always neces- 
sary. 

Diafihoretics have not been employed, we suspect, 
with sufficient attention ; and, from the analogy of this 
inflammation to rheumatism, as well as the little danger 
to be apprehended from checking expectoration, the 
powder of Dover, with probably camphor and nitre, may 
be useful. 

If the seneka root is highly useful in this disease, as 
has been alleged, the advantages must arise from its 
united powers of an emetic, a purgative, and a diapho- 
retic : but emetics alone arc not essentially useful ; 
and as the seneka has gradually lost its credit, it is pro- 
bably by no means so highly advantageous as has been 
supposed. 

In this simple view of the cure of pleurisy it is evi- 
dent that we do not include any degree of inflammation 
of the lungs themselves, or even of their investing 
membrane. In peripneumony, though bleeding is use- 
ful, and often necessary, we can neither evacuate so 
largely nor so repeatedly as in pleurisy, for the truly 
salutary discharge is by expectoration ; and if the 
strength is too far reduced, the sputum is prevented. 
We may repeat that the fulness and redness of the face 
often distinguishes peripneumony. If this be observed ; 
if the patient cannot breathe but in nearly an upright 
posture ; if the cough is constant and harsh, with a 
slight frothy, glairy, or bloody expectoration ; we may 
conclude that the membrane of the lungs, or the sub- 
stance of the organ itself, is affected ; and while we 
lessen the general inflammation by bleeding, we 
must cautiously diminish also that of the bronchial 
glands, and endeavour to bring on a salutary expec- 
toration. 

The bastard pleurisy is the disease, we suspect, often 
confounded with true pleurisy. It consists of a rheu- 
matic inflammation of the intercostal muscles, often of 
the other muscles of the thorax or abdomen. The dis- 
ease is distinguished by external soreness, and is re- 
lieved by bleeding and blistering. In this complaint 
the seneka is of no service. 

See Peripneumonia; Sydenham's Works; Hoff- 
mann's Med. Rat. Syst. ; Fordyce's Elem. part ii. ; Cul- 
len's First Lines, vol. i. p. 311; Triller de Pleuritide. 

Pleuri'tis hepa'tica. a variety of pleurisy, com- 
plicated with an inflammation of the liver. See Hepa- 
titis and Peripneumonia. 

Pleuri'tis spu'ria. See Rheumatismus. 

Pleu'ritis sple'nica. See Splenis inflamma- 

TIO. 

PLEURO'DYNE, (from ^A£j;/j^, and o^vn, pain). 
Pains in the pleura. See Rheumatismus. 

Pleuro'dyne fu'gax. See Grampus. 

Pleuro'dyne rheumatica. See Rheumatismus. 

PLEUROPNEUMO'NIA, (from ^Xivf<,^, and ^vf.;- 
fM^icc, an inflammation of the lungs). A pleurisy com- 
bined with peripneumony. 

PLEURORTHOPNCE'A, (from 7T>^ivpoy, cpBoi, u/i- 
right, and xvea, to breathe). A pleurisy in which the 
patient cannot breathe without keeping his neck erect. 
Blanchard. 

PLEUROSTHO'TONOS, (from ^A:t/^«v, the side, 
and Tf<yw, to stretch). See Tetanus. 
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PLE'XUS, (from /z/ec/o, to lueave together,) in ana- 
tomy, a net work, or a reticulated complication of ves- 
sels or nerves. See Ganglion. 

Ple'xus cardia'cus, or pulmona'ris, is formed of 
the ramifications of both trunks of the eighth pair, and 
their mutual communications with the filaments of the 
intercostal or great sympathetic nerve. It is situated 
above the lungs, on the fore side of the bronchiae, and 
distributes nerves to the pericardium, 8cc. See Nervi. 
Ple'xus CHOROi'DES,/i/<'jr«s reticularis, or retiformis. 
When the fornix is cut off, and removed, we see a vas- 
cular web, called the p.lexus choroides, with several 
eminences which it covers. The two first are called 
corfiora striata, and the other thalami nervorum ofitico- 
ruin. The first small eminences are united; the ante- 
rior are called nates, and the posterior testes. Le Dran 
explains the plexus choroides to be a folding of the 
carotid artery in the brain. See Cerebrum. 

Ple'xus pampimifo'rmis. See Spermatica chorda. 
PLI'CA POLO'NICA, {homfilico, to knit together). 
Plaited hair. Gehena helotis, kolto, rhopalosis, the 
trichoma of Cullen, in the class cachexies, and order 
impetigines ; a contagious disease, in which the hairs 
are thicker than usual, and so entangled, that it is im- 
possible to extricate them. This disorder is endemic 
only in Poland and Lithuania, and consists of several 
blood vessels apparently running from the head into 
some of the hairs, which arc greatly enlarged, elongat- 
ed, and closely convoluted. 

When the disease impends, porrigo, phthiriasis, 
profuse discharges of sweat from the head, often hae- 
micrania, violent pains in the neck, back, shoulders, 
loins, and the extremities, sometimes even resembling 
gout, are felt. In some instances, swellings, ulcers, 
and exostoses, not unlike syphylitic or scrofulous ap- 
pearances precede ; the sight is often dim, and the 
nails fall off. In other cases, palpitations of the heart, 
delirium, mania, fevers of different kinds and types, 
with tingling in the ears, and even deafness, are the 
precursors of plica. All these symptoms disappear 
in a single night, and the plica comes on. In females, 
the predisposition to the disease sometimes appears by 
a large flow of the menses, and a shooting pain under 
the sternum. When it does not attack at once, a few 
locks, on the hinder part of the head, appear matted, 
and inclining to the thickened state. The hairs on 
other parts of the body are said also to be occasionally 
affected. 

The disease is attributed to salt or bituminous water ; 
to air confined by forests, and occasionally keen by the 
blasts from the Carpathian mountains ; to dirtiness, or 
neglect of combing; to viscid or more acrid food. In 
no other country, however, do similar causes induce the 
disease. From the history given, it is evidently a cri- 
tical discharge, which no other can apparently supply ; 
and if checked, the complaint will probably return. 
It is said, and appearances confirm the probability of 
the event, that fatal haemorrhages have been the con- 
sequence of cutting off the hair ; though other authors 
contend that this may be done with safety. 

The disease is said to be contagious, by wearing the 
clothes, or using the bed linen of those affected : no 
stranger suffers from it, unless by the most immediate 
contact of one labouring under the disease, even though 



he has lived long in Poland. The French army, lately 
in that 'country, is said to have experienced it ; and- 
from them some information may at a future period 
be drawn, which we shall take an opportunity to avail 
ourselves of. 

The cure consists in discharging the miasma by the 
safest outlets. As the bulbs of the hair are the organs 
which nature points out for its evacuation, the discharge 
from thence should be assisted. Warm fomentations to 
the head are consequently commended ; and the decoc- 
tions of lycopodium, in water or beer, are said to be 
peculiarly efficacious. Erndtell, by a curious error, mis- 
takes the branca ursina for the lycopodium. The warm- 
er diaphoretics, with camphor, assisted by blisters to 
the back of the neck, are said to be useful ; but active 
purgatives, emetics, and sudorifics, have been found to 
exasperate the disease. Though cutting off the hair is 
injurious, yet the spontaneous separation of the matted 
locks is attended with no danger. (Sennertus ; Acta Na- 
turae Curiosorum, iii. 102. Acta Vratislaviensia, xiv. 
103). Sulphur has also been strongly recommended. 

See Erndetelii Warsovia Illustrata, p. 153, &c. ; 
Coxe's Travels ; Primitiae Physio Medicae ab iis que in 
Polonia and extra earn Medicinam faciunt collectae i. 
168 and 188; Philosophical Transactions, No. 256, 417, 
483; Commercium Norimbergense, 1733. Tabul. iv. 
Fig. 4; Miscellanea Naturae Curiosorum, Dec. i. An. 
6 and 7, p. 197; Hoffmann. Epist. ad Bontokoe de 
Plica Polonica Vicat Memoires sur la Pliquc Polonaise 
Lausanne, 1775. 

PLICA'RIA, (from plico, to entangle; because its 
leaves are entangled together into one mass). See Ly- 
copodium. 

PLICA 'TIO. A violent shock and bending of a long 
bone without fracture. 

PLI'NTHIUS LA'QUEUS, (from zrXi^hoi). Sec 
Circus quadruplex. 

PLUMBA'GO, (from plumbum, lead). Plumbago ; 
fer carbure Hatiy, iv. 98. Black lead. It is used for 
pencils, and not a medicinal substance. See Chemia. 
Plumbago in the vegetable kingdom, is Icadwort, or 
French dittander, because its leaves are covered with 
lead coloured spots. Lepidium dentillaria dictum; 
plumbago Europ^a Lin. Sp. PI. 215, is a plant whose 
root is fibrous, pungent, and perennial ; the leaves al- 
ternate and entire ; the calyx hairy ; the flower mono- 
petalous, placed on spikes. It resembles the parietaria, 
and may be a proper substitute for it. 

PLU'MBUM, (from palumba, because its colour re- 
sembles that of a dove). Lead. Saturnus, aabam, 
abartamen, accib, allabor, alomba, alracas, capricornus, 
molybdos.^ Greek writers often use the same name for 
lead and tin ; and Latin translators interpret y-xTTtrcpoi 
by each term. 

Lead is of a bluish white colour, but easily loses its 
lustre, gradually contracting a dark tinge, and at last a 
whiter hue. When rubbed, it has a peculiar smell, 
though without taste, and tinges the fingers or paper of 
a blue colour. Its specific gravity is 11.35, and its 
hardness 5i ; but neither are increased by hammering, 
like other metals. It is very malleable, though but 
slightly ductile, and not very tenacious. It melts in a 
heat of about 590°, and at a higher degree the metal 
boils and ev-aporates. Its crystals, when slowly cooled. 
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seem to be polyhedra, with 32 sides, formed by six 
quadrangular prisms. Water does not dissolve lead, 
but facilitates its oxydation by the air, and the oxyd 
itself is not soluble. It combines with oxygen in dif- 
fereni degrees, and the successive oxydations are of a 
grey, white or yellow, red or brown colour. Lead 
melted in an open vessel soon affords the grey oxyd, 
and, if this be scraped off as soon as formed, the whole 
of the metal may be converted into it; but its true co- 
lour is only obtained by a gentle heat, with a slight agi- 
tation. If this oxyd is exposed for a long time to a 
greater heat, it becomes yellow, and is then styled mas- 
sicot. It is singular that the white lead, obtained by 
corroding plates of lead by the vapour of vinegar, or 
precipitating nitrat of lead by potash, contains the 
same proportion of oxygen as the massicot, viz. 0.07. 
The yellow oxyd, ground to a fine powder, exposed to 
heat and {.ojtanie, with constant agitation, is styled mi- 
nium^ or red lead^ and contains 0.09 of oxygen. Nitric 
acid dissolves 185 parts of this oxyd, leaving 13 of a 
deefi brown fioivder^ or, when properly prepared, of a 
brilliant flea colour, containing 0.21 of oxygen. When 
heated, it becomes yellow, and vitrifies, emitting oxy- 
gen gas ; inflames sulphur, when triturated with it, and 
is reduced by melting on burning coals. All the oxyds 
of lead vitrify easily, and, in that state, combine with 
all metals except gold, platina, and silver, so that it is 
employed in separating these from the baser kinds. 
The separation takes place in a cup, made of the earth 
of bones, called a cu/ull, through which the vitrified 
lead sinks, and is recovered again in brilliant reddish 
scales, called Lithauge, q. v. Lead combines neither 
with carbon, hydrogen, nor azote; but readily with sul- 
phur and phosphorus, and most of the metals, particu- 
larly gold, platina, silver, mercury, copper, and tin. It 
also admits of an union with oils, see Nutritum and 
Emplastkum. 

The acids unite in general with lead, but the salts 
have not been carefully examined. They are, in gene- 
ral, insoluble in water, without an excess of acid ; but 
the solutions of those which are soluble are transparent. 
All have a sweetish and somewhat astringent taste ; and 
the lead is precipitated by sulphurated hydrogen and 
the hydrosulphuret of potash, in a black, but by the 
gallic acid in a white, powder. A plate of zinc, in a 
solution of lead, is covered with the precipitate in its 
metallic state. All its oxyds do not combine with 
acids : the white, however, unites with every acid; the 
brown apparently with the greater number, but its 
combinations have not been sufliciently considered. 

The union of lead with the mineral acids is not easy 
nor rapid; and the salts are not used in medicine. The 
phosphat, the fluat, the arseniat, the molybdat, and 
chromat of lead are equally strangers in the medical 
world. The carbonat of lead is "formed by the union 
of the carbonic acid with its oxyd ; most readily by 
precipitating the calx from the nitrat of lead, by car- 
bonated alkalis. It occurs, native, in large quantities, 
and it is the state in which the lead appears, when a 
white powder is formed in leaden cisterns which con- 
tain water, at the surface where it is contiguous to the 
metal: it contains about 15 of acid and 85 of oxyd, 
and is wholly insoluble in water. 

'I'hc acetous acid does not attack lead in close ves- 
sels, and only oxydates it when in contact with the acid 



and the air ; but the oxyd is immediately dissolved as 
it is formed. This is the sugar of lead, the extract of 
Saturn, and Gowlard's extract, as at present prepared. 
It is usually in the form of small needlelike crystals, 
which are four sided prisms, terminated by dihedral 
summits, sparingly soluble in water, unless with an ex- 
cess of acid ; decomposed by heat, the sulphuric, phos- 
phoric, muriatic, fluoric, oxalic, malic, and tartarous 
acids, which form a salt nearly insoluble in water. The 
malat of lead is, however, soluble in the acetous, and 
weak nitric acids. The lactat of lead is soluble in 
water; and the sebat soluble in water and the acetous 
acid. Neumann asserts, that the acetite of lead is sus- 
ceptible of fermentation, and that in consequence of it 
a spirit is produced. 

The oxyds of lead are employed in coarse earthen 
ware, as glazing, fi'om their power of sinking into the 
body of the ware, consequently being less subject to 
scale. We know of no experiments made on this 
oxyd. We once kept vinegar on a dish of this kind 
for twenty-four hours, in summer, without being able 
to distinguish, by the nicest tests, any saturnine im- 
pregnation. Sand is often mixed with the calx of lead, 
which probably preserves the metal from the action of 
the acid. 

Lead, taken in any quantity internally, is highly de- 
leterious to every animal : externally it is sedative, dis- 
cutient, perhaps astringent. It destroys irritability, 
probably sensibility, and is on this account highly use- 
ful in external inflammations, in bruises, and those 
irritable sores which are highly painful and distressing. 
Internally the preparations of lead lessen the irritability 
of the arterial system, relieve internal haemorrhages 
and spasms. Its eff'ects, however, on the intestinal 
canal prevent its free and unlimited use ; for by de- 
stroying irritability it produces what is termed the dry 
colic, or the colic of Poitou, terminated by nervous 
spasms, convulsions, and death. From the period when 
sir George Baker discovered lead in the Devonshire 
cider every benevolent heart caught the alarm, and so 
numerous were the ways by which they supposed lead 
might be taken, that we could scarcely eat or drink 
from apprehension. It would fill several pages to de 
tail all the terrors of authors; but we shall add a speci- 
men of their observations, with some remarks. 

The diseases in the bowels, followed by palsy, which 
attack smelters, and the various manufacturers in works 
where preparations of lead are employed, plumbers, 
painters, and printers, are known to arise from lead ; and 
wines, or cider, when acid and rendered mellow by 
the saccharine quality of the metal, may undoubtedly 
be injurious. It is said that the leaden dishes in which 
apples are pressed in making cider, communicate to the 
liquor a saturnine impregnation, and the consequence 
cannot be denied ; but it is comparatively rare. If the 
carbonat of lead was soluble in water, or a weak spirit, 
we could easily imagine that the oxyd formed in the 
dish of a pound might be carried into the vessel, and 
dissolved by the carbonic acid formed during fermenta- 
tion : it remains, however, to be proved whether super- 
carbonated lead may not be soluble in cider. Yet this is 
very improbable, for cider colics are rare even in De- 
vonshire, almost exclusively confined to those who 
drink the harsh cider made from unripe fruit; and we 
kiionv that such cider will produce the Devonshire colic 
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%vhen no lead is employed in the pounds. If a salt of 
lead is formed in the dishes, it must be a carbonate or 
a malat of lead. The carbonate is wholly insoluble in 
water, and the malat insoluble, except in the acetous 
acid. Such salts, meeting with the acid of a sour apple, 
may undoubtedly be dissolved in cider; and if such 
colics arise from lead, they are produced in this way ; 
but the various coincidences which must take place to 
render the cause efficacious, will show that the effect 
mlist be rare, and it is truly so. It is asserted also, by 
inahy authors of credit, that saturnine applications to 
wounds have produced the most violent colics, and we 
cannot deny it, but must add, that, by some singular 
fatality, surgeons of the most extensive experience in a 
large hospital, and no inconsiderable circle of private 
practice, have never met with a single case of ihis kind. 
To the effects of lead on the bowels, these benevolent 
and timid practitioners have added cardialgia, vomiting, 
dyspepsia, pains in the limbs, resembling rheumatism, 
haemoptysis, terminated by a suppuration of the lungs, 
a metastasis of morbid matter from the hands to the 
breasts, in females, palpitation, anxiety, fainting, con- 
vulsions, epilepsy, gangrene, atrophy, and death. It is 
singular that they have not added one effect which we 
have often seen, viz. bilious accumulations, in conse- 
quence of costiveness. In reality, colic pains, with such 
accumulations, obstinate costiveness and palsy of the 
hands, the latter preceded often by pains in the arms, 
and nervous debility, are the only symptoms of this 
poison. 

Undoubtedly the vapours of load from the smelting 
houses are injurious, not only to vegetable but animal 
life, within the reach of its noxious effluvia; but it re- 
quires a strong faith to believe that birds of almost every 
kind have died from drinking water out of a dish glazed 
with litharge. Dogs may undoubtedly lick up the 
oxyd of lead from dishes of that metal, where water 
has long stood, but they will scarcely lick it from 
clothes; nor will doves suffer from eating particles of 
lead, chickens from drinking milk from a leaden vessel, 
or birds from picking seal-wax. In the human body it 
is equally absurd to speak of the danger of leaden 
pumps, leaden cisterns, the tinning by which copper 
vessels are covered, which contains a portion of lead or 
of pewter. The oxyd produced, if such vessels con- 
tain water, we know to be insoluble, and in no instance 
are they, we believe, employed to hold vinegar, except 
the tinned copper vessels, which contain lead only in 
the solder, and so intimately combined with bismuth as 
■not to be affected by the acid. Milk, suffered to become 
sour in leaden vessels, is, we suspect, a rare occur- 
rence; and butter in such vessels rather grows rancid 
than acid. Sour milk is the acetous acid, and the solu- 
bility of a lactate in water docs not apply to it : wc 
have seen, also, that even the acetous acid, when the 
access of air is prevented, will not dissolve lead. 

The distillation of spirits through leaden tubes, and 
even lining the chamber which receives the oil of 
vitriol, when sulphur is burnt, or the lead wliich the 
ores of the white vitriol may contain, we know, from the 
more correct chemistry of modern times, can produce 
no effect on the human body, as lead will not combine 
with either. The metal itself has been swallowed with 
impunity, nor can it meet with a menstruum in the 
stomach, which, without the access of atmospheric air, 



can dissolve it. We once heard a medical gentleman 
assert, that the coagulated fat which swam on the gravy 
of roasted mutton, on a pewter dish, contained lead, 
and should be taken off; and Dr. Hardy, from mis- 
understanding a passage of Pliny, has gravely observed 
that boiling cabbage in a tin?ied vessel would dissolve 
the lead in it. Such are the absurdities detailed when 
all the terrors are alive. 

It is undoubtedly necessary to guard against the 
poison of lead with more anxious care, as its noxious 
quality is not betrayed by the taste like that of copper ; 
but the properties of its salts, and the relation of the 
metal to the different acids, which we have anxiously 
pointed out, will show the folly of supposing that it can 
be introduced into the system in the greater number of 
ways described. The mode of discovering it, pointed 
out by ancient authors, is equally ridiculous, viz. a 
whiteness and sweetness in the water. The oxyd is 
indeed insoluble ; and if suspended may render water 
turbid, but its specific gravity will soon precipitate it. 
Sweetness it cannot impart, unless combined with the 
acetous acid, which either in wells or in the atmosphere 
it cannot meet with. The water which arises from the 
springs in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, after rains, 
used to be v.hite and sweetish, without the slightest 
suspicion of lead. The Bristol waters are soft, approach- 
ing to sweetness, without any such impregnation. The 
best tests of lead are, however, the hcpar suiphuris ; the 
hepar antimonii ; or the hepar suiphuris arsenicale, dis- 
solved either in water or spirit. They should be used 
soon after their preparation, or a portion of the sulphur 
is deposited; and the darker fluids, as wine, should be 
diluted previous to the experiment. If the liquor to 
be tried contain chalk, or tartar, the precipitate will 
afford an uncertain conclusion; and the colouring mat- 
ter of wines, if such has been used, will often give the 
appearances supposed to arise from lead only. The 
liquor firobatorius fortior of Hahneman is the most 
certain test, and we shall add the process for prepar- 
ing it. 

Tv/o ounces of acid of tartar are to be dissolved in 
sixteen ounces of warm water, adding two drachms of 
calcareous liver of sulphur, very dry, and finely powder- 
ed. These must be shaken together in a bottle for ten 
minutes ; and after half an hour the clear fluid decanted 
into another bottle, which contains about half an ounce 
of the acid of tartar. The whole must be shaken to- 
gether, and, after standing one night, decanted into 
small bottles, to be very carefully stopped. 

The means of relieving diseases which arise from the 
unsuspected introduction of lead properly belongs to 
the head of poisons ; but since they sometimes hap- 
pen from using it as a remedy, it will probably be more 
convenient to speak of it in this place. 

In what manner the lead is dissolved which is handled 
only we cannot say. Its absorption is assisted by heat, 
and it is not injurious unless from constant employ- 
ment, and then only in particular constitutions. Nu- 
merous are the printers, glaziers, and painters, who 
have never suffered from the saturnine colic, and there 
are in reality few who ever experience it. The state 
of the metal, when it colours the hands, is not known. 
It seems to be an imperfect oxydation, with which we 
are not acquainted, similar perhaps to that state of mer- 
cury when it assumes theappearance of a black powder. 
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Is it an union of the metal with the electric fluid ? The 
means of preventing it are simple and obvious. When 
glaziers' lead is flatted in a mill it comes out warm, 
and this part of his business should be always performed 
in gloves : indeed these should be constantly worn in 
every part of his work which will admit of them. The 
printer cannot employ gloves; but if he feels any incon- 
venience, it will be a sufficient preservative to wash his 
hands with soap and water whenever he leaves his 
work for his meals, and perhaps to smear them slightly 
with oil when he begins. The painter should have 
water always at hand, and wash off immediately every 
atom- of paint which accidentally falls on it. Each will 
find fat meat, particularly fat bacon, in a morning use- 
ful ; and occasionally, if costive, a dose of castor oil, or 
two ounces of olive oil, may be taken. By these sim- 
ple means we have preserved the health of many who 
have been constantly employed in either business, and 
experienced repeated attacks of a colic. 

When symptoms of a saturnine colic, the first effect 
of lead, come on, oils, mucilages, diluents, and warm 
water impregnated with hepatic gas, arc recommended ; 
while stools are to be procured by cathartics, particularly 
castor oil. Without meaning to impeach the propriety 
of these directions, which are sanctioned by the first 
names in medicine, we would only contrast the empi- 
rical practice of the Devonshire farmer, which we have 
known to be successful, viz. equal parts of brandy and 
oil of turpentine. If indeed the irritability of an organ 
be destroyed, an active stimulus is apparently the best 
means of restoring it ; and if restored, milder purgatives 
will more certainly succeed. We have never found 
the oleum ricihi sufficiently powerful without the aid 
of large doses of calomel ; though the most active pur- 
gatives which have been recommended are the oil, 
magnesia, the bitter purging salt, and soda phosphorata 
(see CoLicA.) We forgot to mention, when speaking 
of the colica Pictonum (the colic of the Pic(s, as Dr. 
Wallis wisely translated it, who added that the Picts 
were subject to it,) that the abdomen is usually re- 
tracted ; and we lately found this symptom an import- 
ant one, in distinguishing the lead colic of a glazier 
from a common bilious one, during an highly bilious 
constitution. 

Lead is now almost banished from the practice of 
medicine as an internal remedy, and the courage of 
Dr. Reynolds has been spoken of with warm commend- 
ation when he ventured to order a single grain of ace- 
tated lead. We know, from experience, that it is by no 
means the hazardous remedy which it is generally sup- 
posed ; and have given five grains two or three times a 
day without any disadvantage, interposing only a dose 
of the oleum ricini every two or three days. It was for- 
merly given in headachs in a much larger dose, and 
then certainly brought on the dry colic. We strongly 
,;uspect, however, that our apprehensions have pre- 
cluded us from an active remedy, though we would not 
recommend its use, except under the immediate inspec- 
'ion of an experienced, attentive practitioner. 

Lead in its metallic form is rarely used, except some- 
times in probes to keep wounds or perforations from 
closing. The ancients, however, recommended laminae 
of lead to be applied to the loins in nocturnal pollutions, 
to discuss scrofulous glands, and scirrhi, threatening 



cancer, as well as to give a support to weak joints, and 
to compress wounded arteries. Malouin (Chimie Me- 
dicinale, vol. ii.) and Fernelius mention the practice of 
some quacks who have given small scales of lead to 
cure leucorrhoea, haemorrhages, syphilis, and even gout. 
Van Helmont recommended small bullets in ileus, a 
practice which Naudeau imitated with success. We 
shall, as in our former articles on metals, first speak of 
the more usual preparations, and then shortly notice tlie 
forgotten formulae of ancient pharmaceutists. 

Ceru'ssa, or White lead ; dulcedo saturni, 
aboitj affidra, arsiora, blanca^ effides, fisymniilhion^ 
psilothriim, is, as we have said, the first degree of 
oxydation, and usually prepared by exposing plates 
to the fumes of wine or vinegar, assisted by the heat 
of a dunghill. It is used as a cosmetic, but destroys 
the colour and the smoothness of the skin, injures the 
teeth and the constitution. It is adulterated with chalk 
and lime, so that the flaky masses called Jlake lead 
should be chosen. The weight will discover the adul- 
teration, or the jnuriatic acid dissolve what chalk it 
may contain. If this test be not satisfactory, the lead 
itself may be reduced by calcining four parts of ceruse 
with two of fixed alkali and one of charcoal dust, and 
its proportion will show the purity of the suspected 
oxyd. This preparation was used in school of the 
Asclepiadae at Rhodes, and recommended by Diosco- 
rides, externally to destroy slight excresenccs, to heal 
wounds, ulcers, and excoriations, and to relieve pruratus. 
It has been also employed in erysipelas, in discharges 
from behind the ears, and to check the fetid perspira- 
tion of the feet ; but in each case the most fatal effects 
are said to have followed. 

Pulvis e cerussa compositus, collyrium siccum, pulvis 
cerussae, is prepared by adding to five ounces of cerussa 
one ounce and a half of sarcocolla, and half an ounce of 
tragacanth. (Ph. Lond. 1788.) An improvement of 
the white troches of Rhazes, and used in inflammations 
of the eyes. 

Vinegar of litharge is made by digesting four ounces 
of litharge, in a pint of the strongest vinegar, in a 
sand heat for three days, shaking the mixture occa- 
sionally. It is not essentially different from a solution 
of cerussa acetata, though seldom pure, as the litharge 
generally contains a portion of copper. When this 
vinegar of lead is diluted with a large proportion of 
water, it relieves external inflammations from burns, 
bruises, &c. ; itching and other uneasiness in cancerous 
ulcers ; and, before Goulard recommended it, was used 
for bathing inflammations of scirrhous turnours to pre- 
vent their becoming cancerous. 

The acetum lythargyri was also used as a secret 
remedy to stop bleedings, and cure scirrhous tumours. 
It is said even to have cured cancers, and to have pre- 
vented impending gangrenes. 

Mi'xium; Red lead; acastum; alumboti. The 
state of the lead in this form has been already explained. 
Its preparation is a distinct business, and its makers 
melt large quantities of lead at once upon the bottom 
of a reverberatory furnace built for the purpose, so that 
the flame acts upon a large surface of the metal, Avhich 
is continually changed by raking it backward and for- 
ward until the fluidity of the lead is destroyed; the 
calyx is afterwards only occasionally turned. Red lead 
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is often adulterated with red okcr, which is discovered 
by melting it as directed for discovering adulterations 
in white lead, omitting the alkali. 

Saccharum saturni; cerussa acetata; sal, dulcor, mel 
et magisterium saturni. Take of ceruse, a pound; dis- 
tilled vinegar, one gallon and a half; boil the ceruse 
with the vinegar until the latter is saturated; then filter 
through paper ; and after proper evaporation set it aside 
to crystallize. (Pharm.Lond. 1788.) Repeat the evapo- 
ration and crystallization until no more crystals are 
formed. The ceruse should be finely powdered before 
the vinegar is added; and during the boiling it should 
be frequently stirred with a wooden spatula. The 
strong acid which remains after distilling vinegar is the 
most useful. If the heat is considerable, the acid will 
be dissipated before it combines with the lead. It will 
be sufficient that the vinegar be hot. When the solu- 
tion is exhaled for crystallization, a small quantity of 
rectified spirit of wine may be added. 

In all the intentions of the aqua lithargyri acetati, the 
sugar of lead may be used; and of all the preparations 
of lead for external use, cerussa acetata is perhaps su- 
perior to any, for we are much more certain of the 
strength of this preparation than of any other. The 
best mode of applying it is prescribed by Mr. Bell, in 
his Treatise on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 43. 

Whether this salt be employed in solution, with 
eight parts of water, as usually directed ; or with oil of 
turpentine, which becomes red, styled by Crollius bal- 
aamum plumbi ; with olive oil of camomile and 
water, or other liniments, it is useful in every complaint 
for which the preparations of lead have been recom- 
mended. The various infiammations, even the erysipe- 
latous ones, have been, it is said, relieved by this remedy, 
externally applied. What comes near to this external 
application is its use in inflammations of the throat ; 
and in aphthae, applied by means of a camel hair pencil ; 
warmly recommended by Raulin and others, though 
not supported by more judicious practitioners. In 
gonorrhcea and Icucorrhcea it is used as an injection 
when dissolved in water, sometimes with camphor; 
and after a little time with vitriolated zinc. Girtanner 
employs it, adding to each ounce of the solution thirty 
drops of the spiritus nitri dulcis, in which from three to 
eight grains of opium have been previously combined. 
In Ophthalmia, q. v. its use it well known. 

In swelled testicles it is a very advantageous applica- 
tion; and in scorbutic ulcers, combined with opium 
and the white of an egg. It is highly commended in 
cancers; in foul ulcers; in haemorrhages; in hysterical 
attacks, applied on wet rags to the abdomen ; in diarr- 
hoeas, added to clysters ; and in excess of lust, applied 
to the pubes. 

As an internal medicine it has been warmly com^ 
mended, and as eagerly decried ; nor need we stay to 
enumerate the authorities on either side, since the ge- 
neral opinion has decided on its danger. It has been 
generally used in haemoi'rhages, and all increased evacu- 
ations; in hectics; in gonorrhoeas: in night sweats ; in 
intermittents ; in internal inflammations ; in furor uteri- 
nus; mania; melancholia; hypochondriasis ; headach; 
dropsies; diseases of the spleen; and more lately in 
America in chorea hysteria; epilepsies. Sec. Various 
have been its combinations for these diff"erent complaints, 



and various its doses, from a quarter of a grain to half h. 
drachm. To detail them minutely would be useless, 
since we cannot recommend the imitation. 

Mxtractiim saturni, aqua lithargyri acetati, is pre- 
pared by gently boiling equal parts of litharge and 
vinegar for an hour and a quarter. If boiled longer 
after its separation from the mass, it is styled an ex^racr. 
The London college call it aqua lithargyri acetati, and 
order two pounds four ounces of litharge to be mixed 
with one gallon of distilled vinegar, boiled to six pints, 
constantly stirring, then to be set aside ; and after the 
faeces have subsided to be strained. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

Of this a cataplasm is made by adding 5 i. of the 
water to one pint of rain water, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of bread crumbs to form a poultice. It is applied 
in local inflammation ; commended in cancerous and 
scrofulous cases ; for improving the state of unhealthy 
sores; and in milk tumours of the breast. Of this 
acetated litharge the cremor lithargyri acetati is formed, 
by adding one drachm of the water of acetated litharge 
to one ounce of cream ; of service in external ophthal- 
mia, applied upon linen rags. It is powerfully sedative, 
and useful in burns or scalds from the great degree of 
cold attending its application. 

Cerusscs injectio comfiosita. 5°. Pulv. Ceruss. comp. 
9 i. zinci vitriolati gr. vi. aq. rosae ^ iv. m. ; an useful 
injection in the inflammatory stages of gonorrhoea. 

Cerusscs linimentum cum safione. R. Solutionis saponis 
^ ij. aquae lithargyri acetati 51- i«- ; a good application 
for diseased joints, and for bruises with deep seated ' 
inflammation. 

Aqua saturni, is called by Goulard the -oegeto mineral 
water. He makes it by dropping into a quart of pure 
water an hundred drops of the extract of saturn, adding 
four tea spoonfuls of brandy. This is his specific in 
external inflammations, particularly of the eye, for wash- 
ing ulcers, cancers, scrofulous tumours, contusions, 
phlegmons, erysipelas, piles, chilblains, tetters, gan- 
grenes, &c. A solution of the cerussa acetata will pro-' 
bably have the same eff'ect. 

Ceratum sa/ioniswdiS introduced into practice by Mr. 
Pott, and is made by boiling gently together a pound of 
litharge finely levigated ; a gallon of vinegar ; and 
eight ounces of soap, till all the moisture is evaporated. 
To this must be added a pound of yellow wax, and a 
pint of olive oil, previously mixed by melting, and the 
whole must be assiduously stirred from the beginning. 
It is a convenient and useful dressing for fractures and 
ulcers; and is nearly the same as Marshall's cerate, 
though we shall approach nearer to it in another pre- 
paration. 

From the proofs of the fondness of the ancients for 
the preparations of lead already given, it'will be expected 
that the ancient formulae, particularly the external ones, 
will be numerous. We were indeed surprised at the 
extent of our list, but shall abridge our account so far 
as will be consistent with a sufficiently exact and com- 
prehensive view of the subject; and for the sake of 
perspicuity shall divide those, not already noticed, into 
oxyds, salts, solutions, plasters, and ointments. 

OxYDS. The magisterium /ilumbi \e\ satU7-ni IS ihe 
white calyx, precipitated from the saccharum by spirit 
of Avine, more frequently by potash. When vitriolic 
acid is employed it forms a vitriolated lead ; when the 
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muriatic, a muriated lead, then styled lac filumbi. Each 
is recommended in phthisis, in stomach complaints ; 
even in iliac passion and scirrhus of the liver : but at 
present both are neglected. 

Precifiitatum saturni is only the lead precipitated from 
the extract by dilution. It is used as a cosmetic, parti- 
cularly in the little eruptions on the eyelids. 

Fiu?nbum ustiim is prepared by adding a sixth part of 
sulphur to the lead, and calcining them together. It 
contains consequently some portion of the vitriolic acid ; 
is of a grey colour, and was used in the age of Dioscorides. 
The /i/umbi cinercs which have often the same appella- 
tion, and are used in a saturnine plaster, are prepared 
by merely roasting lead, without any addition. The 
scoria argenti contain chiefly lead, and are used with 
the same intention as the other calces of this metal. 

Salts. Extractum sffHirw/is only the vegelo-mineral 
water, deprived of all its fluid. The sfiiritus saturni, 
or as sometimes called, oleum saturni., is the vinegar ex- 
pelled from acctated lead by the strongest force of fire. 
It first comes over in a thinner, afterwards in an oily, 
form ; at first yellow, and next of a darker colour. It 
seems to possess only the virtues of a very strong vinegar. 
It was formerly recommended in lepra, scabies, lues, 
and melancholia; but has apparently no peculiar virtue. 
Crollius gave three drops of the oil, mixed with wine, 
in colic. 

Altrum saturninum is prepared by dissolving three 
parts of nitre with two of acetated lead, and crystallizing 
the solution. It seems to be an astringent; is re- 
commended in haemorrhages, and by Schroeder in 
asthma. There is apparently litde reason to suspect 
any decomposition, and the salts seem to crystallize to- 
gether. If a double elective attraction takes place, the 
result will be nitrat of lead and acetated postash. If 
the preparation is so highly astringent as its admirers 
represent, this may be the case. 

Solutions. Acetated lead in a fluid form occurs 
under different titles. The acetum saturni, in old phar- 
maceutical authors, has sometimes a small proportion of 
nitrous acid added; and, combined with a little of the 
camphorated spirit, hasbeen recommended as a clyster in 
diarrhoea. The acetum cerusscs, and acetum minii, some- 
times called tinctura minii, are similar preparations. 
The latter is ordered by Salchow in a dose of four drops, 
four times a day, in a case of gonorrhoea, while the 
vegeto-mineral water was constantly applied to the 
testicle, which at the same time was swollen. 

The extractum saturni oi Janin is made by evaporat- 
ing the acetum lythargyri to the consistence of a paste. 
Two parts of this extract are then diluted with sixteen 
parts of warm water, and the whole kept in well stopped 
phials. It is supposed to be superior to Goulard's ex- 
tract in inflammations of the eyes; and when used, four 
drops of the extract, with three of camphorated spirit of 
wine, are added to an ounce of water. 

GoularcVs extract is also an inspissated vinegar of lead, 
again reduced to a fluid form by the affusion of water. 
It is only used in this state, except when the author 
seems to have applied it of a thicker consistence, ap- 
proaching that of a plaster, to an inflamed tumour of 
the breast. The extract is employed in all cases where 
the acetated cerussa hasbeen recommended ; and when 
joined with one third of oil of turpentine, one half of 
axunge (of a hare), and one forty-eighth of petroleum, 



has been applied with success to scrofulous swellings. 
Added to the extracts of hemlock, henbane, and opium, 
it is said to have relieved swelled testicles. Bell has 
recommended it in prolapsus of the iris, as well as in 
scrofulous, spongy, and torpid ulcers. An anonymous 
German author speaks of it in terms of commendation, 
when joined with soap, and applied to cancers ; and 
with aromatics to tumours of the arm. In fomentations, 
with warm astringent decoctions, it is said to relieve 
incontinence of urine from a debility of the sphincters, 
phymosis, paraphymosis, ulcers of the penis, and bubos. 

The vegeto-mineral water of Goulard is only the 
diluted extract, with a double quantity of spirit of wine, 
that is, double the quantity of the extract. It is recom- 
mended in almost every disease already mentioned, and 
many others, particularly in erysipelas from an external 
cause; burns of every kind; the bites of insects; gun 
shot wounds ; prolapsus of the rectum ; incarcerated 
hernia; venereal complaints; sinous ulcers; ozxna ; 
fistula lachrymalis ; and tumours either glandular or of 
the joints. Other authors confirm, in part, the various 
virtues of this fluid; and Salchow adds, that pains in the 
teeth are relieved by rinsing the mouth with a diluted 
solution of it, and even gouty pains alleviated. Goulard 
recommends from twelve to fifteen drops, diluted with a 
measure of water, in heat of urine, an involuntary dis- 
charge of semen, gonorrhoea benigna, and even dysentery. 

The lac virginis is the same as the lac plumbic former- 
ly mentioned, viz. the acetum plumbi, from which the 
lead is precipitated by means of alum, or common salt. 
The psoricum Galeni, whose use is known from its title, 
is a solution of lead with double its weight of chalchitis, 
a vitriolated iron, or an oxyd of iron, in vinegar. The 
oleuDi saturni is made by dissolving the saccharum sa- 
turni again in vinegar, crystallizing it, and suffering the 
crystals to deliquesce in the air. The tinctura ant i/ihijsicu 
was not long ago in an Edinburgh dispensatory, but de- 
servedly neglected. It is an useful astringent, but owes 
its virtue to the salt of ;ron, for the lead is almost com- 
pletely precipitated. 

Plasters. These are uncommonly numerous, for 
preparations of lead have been added to plasters of al- 
most every kind, since the time of Dioscorides. A list 
of the titles only would be unsatisfactory, and to describe 
the formulae would be tedious, for near eighty different 
plasters have been enumerated. We shall omit them 
also for another reason. In the form of a plaster the 
lead is so intimately involved v/ith the wax and oil, that 
it scarcely exerts its peculiar powers ; and by far the 
greater number owe their utility to the other ingre- 
dients. 

The OINTMENTS, including the cerats, exceed forty, 
but we shall only enumerate a few of the most important. 
The ungucntum e cerussa acetata, the nutritujn, and the 
ceratum safionis, have been already noticed. 

The unguentum ad ambusta of Juncken contains 
cerussa, camphor, powder of olibanum, and oil of roses, 
with the white of an egg ; but that of Jurine is more neat 
and effectual. A drachm of litharge is dissolved in an 
ounce of olive oil, to which is added an ounce of wax, 
and a scruple of opium. In lax, spongy ulcers, the 
proportion of litharge is increased ; and in case of 
violent pains that of opium is larger. The unguentum 
a/iostolorum of the Wirtemburg pharmacopceia con- 
tains turpentines, with a numerous host of resin ; nnri 
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gum resins of a tendency opposite to that of lead. Bar- 
bette's unguentum ad cancrum ulceratum is rather an as- 
tringent preparation than a saturnine. The union of the 
lapis calaniinaris with lead is not uncommon ; and the 
ungue7itu7nelajiide caliminarioii\\t Swedish, the desicca- 
tivum rubrum of the new dispensatory, unguentum de 
tutia of Juncken, unguentum fuscum of Wurtzius, 
and s-n«eu?« of Juncken; are of this kind. The unguen- 
tum hemorroidale noricum, as well as that of IVedelius, 
each contain camphor added to the calces of lead ; and 
in the former is also a proportion of opium. The un- 
guentum e minio camfihoratum of the Wirtemburg dis- 
pensatory is a similar formula, but containing a larger 
proportion of lead in different forms; very nearly 
resembling Marshall's cerate. The unguentum mundi- 
Jicans of Stahl is made by amalgamating lead with quick- 
silver in equal parts, to which is added the terra tri- 
politana, and the unguentum album camphoratum. 
The unguentum ad ojihthalmiam siccam of Senertus con- 
tains litharge, camphor, and aloes : it is applied on 
the eyelids, chiefly in ophthalmia tarsi. Numerous are 
the unguenta ad scabiem which contain lead. In that of 
the Wirtemburgh dispensatory we find also styrax, oil 
of laurel, and mercurius precipitatus albus; in that of 
Schroeder, turpentine, common salt, and sulphur; in 
Juncken's turpentine, styrax, common salt, and juice 
of lemons. 

The cerats, as the name implies, arc of a greater con- 
sistence than the ointments, and for the reasons before 
assigned probably less useful. The ceratum e ?ninio, 
however, of the Wirtemburgh pharmacopoeia, contains 
camphor ; and is said to be highly useful in burns, in 
inflammations, and in the troublesome suppurations 
which sometimes arise from blisters. The ceratum sa- 
turniniim of Goulard contains one part of his extract, 
four parts of yellow wax, and four parts of expressed 
oil. If a portion of the zincum ustum be added it is 
said to be more cflicacious, and the most fetid ulcers to 
have been cured by it; taking internally small doses of 
muriated mercury, or drinking freely of an infusion of 
malt. Cerated linen spread with a plaster composed of 
extract of lead, camphor, and wax, are said to be useful 
in rheumatic and gouty pains ; as well as in tumours of 
the head, from external violence, buboes, and chilblains. 
From the very extensive list of saturnine applications 
employed from the time of Galen to the present mo- 
ment a fair inference may be drawn, that the external 
application of lead is not injurious to the constitution 
in general. Dr. Percival, Stoll, and some others, contend, 
that it has been occasionally so ; and Tode, with a long 
list of authors on the opposite side, with the consent of 
the experience of more than 2000 years, declare their 
innocence. When we add the reflections already sug- 
gested, that, even applied to the stomach and bowels, 
it is less deleterious than has been generally supposed, 
perhaps imaginary terrors respecting its application will 
cease. 

We may now enlarge a little more fully on its action. 
All the metals, we have said, are tonics, though we 
have reluctantly excepted lead. Yet when we consi- 
der the various tonics which we employ, we shall find 
room for suspecting them to contain a narcotic quality. 
The Portland powder, which was long continued, 
showed a strong narcotic power; and all bitters, if not 
occasionally remitted, seem to impair the tone they 



were intended to restore. May not then tonics act 
chiefly by repressing irritability; for though irritability 
originates in weakness, its continuance leads to its ex- 
haustion ? If lead then checks irritability, it may be con- 
sidered as possessing, in one view, a tonic power; and 
of course not to differ from the other metals. If then, 
as we have said, iron is a tonic possessing an inflam- 
matory stimulus, lead, on the other hand, may be such, 
combining also a power purely sedative. The discus- 
sion we must, however, resume, vide Tonica. 

Can then its tonic power be obtained without its 
sedative ? or can its sedative effects be procured with- 
out endangering the destruction of irritability in the in- 
testinal canal ? These are questions which we dare not 
answer fully, leBt we should lead to dangerous, un- 
warrantable experiments. In the course, however, of 
this enquiry we have been led, from occasional facts re- 
corded or incidentally mentioned, to think that the com- 
bination of mercury, perhaps of iron, may counteract 
its sedative power ; and, from our own experience, we 
know the interposition of oily medicines will probably 
preserve the intestinal canal from injury. The stimulus 
of many spices are confined to the alimentary canal only ; 
and these interposed may perhaps prevent injury from 
lead. Such reflections may lead to a cautious trial; for 
a medicine so active, and which, with proper manage- 
ment, might prove so salutary, should not be neglected 
from imaginary apprehensions, or resigned till it clearlv 
N appears that no corrector can be discovered. 

See Numann's Chemistry ; Cullen's and Lewis's 
Materia Medica; Goulard's Treatise on the Effects and 
Various Preparations of Lead; Aitken's Observations on 
the External Use of Preparations of Lead; Bell on 
Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 36 ; London Medical Transactions, 
vol. i. p. 257. 

Plu'meum ni'grum. Black lead ; /abrilis nigrica; 
ochra nigra ; wadt. It hath none of the properties oi' 
common lead, except that of colouring in drawing lines. 
It is not now used in medicine, though formerly reck- 
oned drying and repellent. Strictly speaking, in modern 
mineralogical language, it is phosphorated lead; but 
Plumbago, q. v. is really meant. 

Plu'mbum candidum. See Stannum. 

Plu'mbum oineret/m. See Bismuthum. 

Plu'mbum uubrum. See Adrop and Plumbum. 

PLUMME'RI PI'LUL^. Plummer's pills. Levi- 
gate calomel, and the precipitated sulphur of anti- 
mony, of each two drachms, together; add three drachms 
of the gum, and one drachm of the resin of guaiacum; 
mix them well, and make them into a mass, with the bal- 
sam capivi. 

These pills, Dr. Plummer, in the Edinburgh Medical 
Essays, recommends in spots, pimples, and flushing in 
the face, virulent gonorrhoea, sciatica, rheumatism, lues 
venerea, ulcers with pains and swellings in the feet, 
scrofulous disorders, &;c. The combination is un- 
doubtedly an useful one ; but too long continued triturc 
renders the calomel less active. The ingredients should 
be rubbed slightly together; and we have sometimes 
directed the calomel to be beat in after the mass was 
made. Indeed their uses are the same as those of the 
iExHiopinjE pilule ; q. v. 

PLU'MULA. a little feather ; (a Cixm.oi filuma^ 
a f rather). See Corculum. 

PNE'UMA, (from -srviu, to breathe). Spirit, aif- 
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VAPOUR, or the breath. (See Anhelatio.) It is also 
the appellation of a water called scythicus latex. 

PNEUMATIC A. When the existence of an air, 
peculiarly pure, adapted to preserve life and flame for 
a much longer period than the atmospheric, was dis- 
covered, it was at once supposed that the universal me- 
dicine, so long sought, was found ; and the sanguine 
expectations of physicians were still farther raised, when 
it was shown that it combined with the blood in respi- 
ration, giving it a more brilliant hue. Oxygen gas was 
consequently soon employed in various cases, particu- 
larly in hectics ; but it was generally injurious, and ap- 
peared to increase the florid complexion, and the fever- 
ish heats, with all their distressing consequences. In 
fact it was soon found that this portion of the atmo- 
sphere, though necessary to support life, required to be 
lowered in its powers to prevent its too great stimulus ; 
and we have at last discovered that the azote, the sup- 
posed injurious part of our atmosphere, contributes to 
some important functions, already hinted at, viz, the 
animalization of the nourishment taken in. 

Yet the prospect was too fascinating to be relinquish- 
ed, and the rapid discovery of various other gases kept 
expectation alive, and fed with delusive hopes the 
anxious expectations of the sufferers, and tl\eir sympa- 
thizing friends. We fear that the injudicious eager- 
ness of some practitioners has contributed to render 
the disappointment still more painful, and the interested 
, selfishness of others has prevented the discovery of the 
truth, by withholding the different facts necessary for 
its development. From the present state of our know- 
ledge, little can be expected in medicine from the em- 
ployment of factitious airs. Wc shall, hov/ever, shortly 
notice what experience has fairly shown, and point out 
those cases where expectations may still be fairly enter- 
tained. 

The oxygen gas is highly stimulant, and, when fre- 
quently breathed, increases the irritability of the arte- 
rial system, often its tone. In still larger quantities it 
exhausts irritability, and acts like all stimuli in excess. 
Yet perhaps it has not been sufficiently tried in com- 
bination with air of a lower quality, particularly with 
carbonic acid gas, or in cases where the irritability of 
the system is too much diminished, as in chlorosis, 
scurvy, the cutaneous diseases of old age, in sci'ofula, 
&c. In some of these diseases the oxygenated salts 
appear to be useful medicines ; and somewhat may be 
expected from breathing oxygenous gas, since dry ele- 
vated situations are often adapted to such complaints. 
Oxygen gas should be diluted with perhaps twenty 
times its quantity of common air, even in cases of di- 
minished irritability, and with twice as much in others. 
Carbonic acid gas has not been found efficacious in 
complaints for which pneumatic medicine has been em- 
ployed, we mean in phthisis ; nor has the air in the 
neighbourhood of lime kilns appeared particularly salu- 
tary, where this gas is copiously mixed with the air of 
the atmosphere. In other forms it has been found use- 
ful. From fermenting poultices it has acted apparently 
as a powerful antiseptic ; thrown on foul ulcers, and oc- 
casionally on cancers, it seems to correct the foetor and 
amend the appearance of the discharge; and similar 
effects have followed from washing them with water 
impregnated with this gas. Internally, in the form of 
yeast, it is said to correct putrid acrimony in the bowels. 



The effects of the super-carbonated mineral waters in 
strengthening the stomach, and correcting symptoms 
of dyspepsia, have been frequently noticed. 

The hydrocarbonate is prepared by decomposing wa- 
ter by means of hot charcoal. Its immediate effects are 
to produce vertigo, and it should be diluted previous to 
its exhibition, by about thirty times its quantity of com- 
mon air. It renders a strong pulse more weak ; but if 
the pulse be previously weak from disease, it will after 
some time render it slower and firmer, should its effects 
be salutary. It is said to be useful in hectics ; but has 
not, we suspect, been tried in other complaints. It 
appears to be in general sedative, and occasionally nar- 
cotic ; nor are its effects in hectics very different from 
those of digitalis. We are sorry to be obliged to add 
that we have never found it peculiarly advantageous. 

Hydrogenous gas. The inflammable air of former 
authors, has had no fair trial as a medicine. Air of a 
lower temperature, and near marshes, where this pecu- 
liar gas appears to reside, is found useful sometimes in 
hectics, occasionally in asthmas. It has not probably 
been used in medicine, because it could not be breathed 
with safety, unless combined with oxygen ; and in that 
state would be subject to explode. We do not recol- 
lect this union having been mentioned but by one au- 
thor, who, speaking of the want of medical enterprise, 
observed, that if by the electrical spark such explosions 
were produced within the body, he knew " not what 
would be the consequence." In this opinion we cor- 
dially acquiesce. 

jizotic gas. The mephitic air has been considered as 
so inimical to life, that we believe it has not been tried: 
but this gas, with a small proportion of oxygen, forms 
the nitrous oxide, which is said to act as a most pleas- 
ing stimulant, whose effects arise almost to intoxication 
without any subsequent languor. This air has not, how- 
ever, been the subject of any experiments as a medi 
cinal substance, so far as our information extends. 

On the whole, perhaps, physicians were too much 
elated by the first discovery and the prospects it held 
out, and too soon disappointed by want of success. 
Much still remains in this department of medicine for 
a cautious trial. Yet we fear expectation may be again 
frustrated ; for hitherto we have gained little by pneu- 
matic medicine. It may be useful to add that Mr. 
Watt has contrived convenient portable apparatuses for 
these purposes, and has added suitable directions for 
using the different gases. See Aer. 

See Cavallo, on Factitious Air; Dr. Beddoes' Works ; 
and Dr. Thornton's Communications on Pneumatic Me- 
dicine, in the Medical and Physical Journal, passim. 

PNEUMATOCE'LE, (from -zsmv/jLot., tvind, and xjjA;?, 
a tumour,) her?iiajfatulenta and veritosa ; pneumatosis. 

A FLATULENT HERNIA, Or WINDY RUPTURE, COntaiuS 

wind only in the herniary sac; but it is very rare. In 
some putrid fevers, in the small pox, and gangrenes, 
some parts of the skin frequently crackle like parch- 
ment under the finger; and in a very corrupted state 
of the fluids pneumatocele may be formed. Mr. Bell 
observes that the term is sometimes confined to a dis- 
tention of the scrotum by a collection of air. This 
hath been described by ancient writers as frequent ; 
but all the tumours they describe as containing air were 
watery or true hernias. That species of hernia to which 
young children are liable is commonly termed a wmd 
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rupture, as well as the coilections of water in the scro- 
tum of new born infants. In wounds of the lungs, air 
is sometimes cxtravasated into the surrounding cellular 
substance, passing into the scroium, and over the whole 
body ; and in highly putrid diseases air may be sepa- 
rated from the blood, so as to distend the cellular sub- 
stance of the scrotum, as well as of other parts ; but a 
real pneumatocele has never, probably, existed as a 
mere local affection of the scrotum. In the case of air 
diffused into the cellular substance, in consequence of 
a wound of the lungs, small punctures with the point 
of a lancet are found to be sufficient for evacuating it. 
But whenever the disease is induced by such a degree 
of putrescency as will separate air from the blood, a 
plentiful use of antiseptics and corroborants is indicated ; 
but the disease will scarcely yield to them. 

Mr. Pott positively asserts that there is no tumour of 
this kind, and in this situation, in a living animal : it is 
indeed particularly described by many writers, both 
ancient and modern ; but the complaint is either a true 
intestinal hernia, or a species of hydrocele, frequently a 
tumour produced by a small quantity of fluid remaining 
in the lower part of the tunica vaginalis, after its com- 
munication above with the cavity of the belly is closed ; 
and a true, but a small, intestinal hernia. 

Some late writers mistake the encysted hydrocele of 
the tunica communis, which connects the spermatic 
vessels for the wind rupture ; though it differs from the 
wind rupture in its situation : but if the encysted hy- 
drocele of the tunica communis is accompanied with an 
hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, or with a true hernia, 
the Case is with difficulty ascertained. 

See Bell's System of Surgery, vol. i. p. 496; Parey's 
Works, vii. 16, 17; Pott's Chirurgical Works, quarto 
edit.; CuUen's First Lines, vol. iv.; Morgagni de Sedi- 
bus, Sec. xliii. 35. 

PNEUMATO'SIS, (from zrnvi^xrou, to infiate,) is 
considered as a genus of disease including complaints 
which arise from air in any cavity. It contains the 
pneumatosis sjwntanea,which arises without any evident 
cause, but usually from the separation of air in conse- 
quence of putrefaction; the/i. traumatica, from a wound 
in the lungs, which suffers the air to escape into every 
part of the cellular substance; fi.venenata.,{rom poisons 
(see Venenum); and /?. hysterica, when the air is con- 
fined in the stomach and intestines. See Emphysema, 
Pneumatocele, and Gastrodynia. 

PNEUMATO'MPHALOS, (from zrnvfM, and e^*-- 
<pxXoi, the navel). See HerSiia umbilicalis. 

PNEUMO'NIA, (from ■is-vevi^.uv, the lung's). An in- 
flammation of the lungs, or its containing membranes. 
Dr. Cullen places this disease among the fihlegmasice ; 
defining it a febrile affection, attended with pain in some 
part of the breast, difficulty of breathing, and cough. 
The species are, 

Pneumo'nia peripneumonia. See Peripneumo- 
nia . 

Pneumo'nia pleuritis. See Pleuritis. 

PNEUMO'NICA, (from the same). A sense of 
weight, or a load on the chest. 

PODA'GRA, (from •arss, afoot, and etfpx, pain). See 
Arthritis. 

PO'DEX, (a /ledendo, from breaking wind). The 
fundament. See Anus and Prurigo podicis. 

PODOPHY'LLUM PELTA'TUM, (from ^cv^, a 



foot, and <pvXX»v, a leaf, from its shape). See Anapodo 

PHYLLUM. 

PODOTHE'CA, (from -srovq, and nSny.!, pono). Sec 
Chirotheca, 

POEGE'REBA, See Cortex poGEREBiE. 

PO'HUN WATERS. See Spa;e aqu.e. 

POINCIA'NA, FLOWER FENCE, poiticiana bijuga 
Lin. Sp. PI. 544; frutex pavoninus ; crista pavonis ; 
acacia orbis American, &c. grows in the east and West 
Indies : its seed pods, infused with galls, afford the best 
black ink ; but no part of the plant is medicinal. See 
Raii Historia. 

POLE'NTA, (from pollen, fiower). See Alphiton, 

PO'LGAHA. See Palma coccifera. 

PO'LIUM, (sToAiajj white, from its white capilla- 
ments). Teucrium Lin. The two following have been 
noted in medicine. 

Po'liuM MONTa'nUM LUTe'uM, small upright FOLEY 

mountain; teucrium fiolium Lin. Sp". PI. 792, «, is a 
small plant, with square stalks, oblong woolly leaves 
set in pairs, and labiated flowers. 

Po'lium cre'ticum, rosmarinum stcschadis facie ; 
teucrium frutescens ; t. creticiim Lin. Sp. PI. 788 ; tree 
germander ; poley of Candia. The leaves are set on 
short pedicles, not indented ; the flowers stand in loose 
clusters, each on separate foot stalks. 

The leaves and tops of each have a moderately strong 
aromatic smell, and disagreeable bitter taste. Distilled 
with water, they yield a small quantity of yellow essen- 
tial oil ; and the extract is very bitter. The leaves and 
tops arc said to be corroborant, aperient, and antispas- 
modic. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

PO'LLEX, thumb; quod -ui polleat, because in 
power and strength it is superior to the other fingers. 
See Digitus. 

Po'llex pe'dis. The great toe. 

POLLINI'CIO. See Condio. 

POLYADE'LPHIA,(from -sroXvii, many, and ahx^oi, 
brother). The name of the eighteenth class in the Lin- 
nsean system ; comprehending those plants which bear 
hermaphrodite flowers, with three or more sets of united 
stamens. 

POLYA'NDRIA, (from voXv^, and ccnp, a husbaiid). 
The name of the thirteenth class of the Linnaean sys- 
tem, comprehending those plants which bear herma- 
phrodite flowers, with many stamens, from twenty to a 
thousand, growing single on the receptacle. The num- 
ber of the stamens distinguishes this from the first 
eleven classes ; their situation on the receptacle sepa- 
rates it from the twelfth class, icosandria ; and their 
simplicity avoids all confusion with the sixteenth and 
eighteenth classes, monadelphia and poly adelphia. 

POLYCHRE'STUS, (from TroXvi, viuch, and ^c^rjc-Tei, 
useful). An epithet of several medicines, assigned to 
them for their extensive utility. 

POLYCHRE'STUM, (from ^oXvi, and xi^'^'^^'i' ^^<=- 
ful). See Guaiacum. 

Polychre'stum sal. Salt of many virtues. See 
Nitrum. 

POLYDI'PSIA, (from TraAt-?, and h-^x, thirst). See 
Sitis. 

POLYGA'LA, {ts-oXv^, and yuXx, milk, from the 
quantity of its milky juice,) ambarvalisflos ; amarella ; 
polygala lutea Lin. Sp. PI. 990, common blue milk- 
wort, is a small perennial plant, with the leavc^ 
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alternate, uncut, and those on the upper parts of the stalk 
larger than those on the lower : the flowers are irregu- 
lar, tuhulous, tripetalous, labiated, set in loose spikes 
on the tops, the cup composed of five leaves, the two 
larger of which continue after the flower hath fallen, 
and embrace, like wings, a flat bicellular seed vessel. 
The stalks of this common sort are procumbent; the 
lower leaves are roundish, the upper oblong, narrow, 
or pointed ; the flowers are blue, purplish, or red ; 
sometimes white, with a kind of fringed appendix on 
the lower lip ; the roots are slender and hard. It grows 
wild in dry pastures, and flowers in July. The roots 
arc similar in taste to the seneka, and said to have, in a 
less degree, the same effect in pleurisy. 

Polyga'la se'nega, and marila'ndica. See Senega. 

Polyga'la I'ndica mi'nou. See Colinil. 

Polyga'la VERA, _/2o/i/^a/a major mas siliotica ; colu- 

tea caule genistcz fungoso ; polygala vulgaris Lin. Sp. 

PI. 986, u. Milk-vetch, used in infusion for increasing 

the milk. 

Polyga'la amara, Lin. Sp. PI. 987, is a narcotic 
bitter, and, like many others of this class, has been em- 
ployed in phthisis pulmonalis, but with the usual suc- 
cess. 

POLYGA'MIA, (from sroAuj, and y«;ita?, nufitice). 
The twenty-third class in the Linnaean system, com- 
prehending those plants which bear hermaphrodite 
flowers, together with male or female flowers, or both. 
This term, applied to a single flower, regards the inter- 
communication of its flosculi, as in the first, second, 
third, and fourth orders of the class sijngenesia. 

Polyga'mia frustra'nea, {ivom. frusta, to no pur - 
fiose). The third order in the class syngenesia, com- 
prehending such of the compound flowers as have per- 
fect florets in the disk, producing seed, but imperfect 
ones in the ray, which are barren. 

Polyga'mia super'flua. The second order in the 
class syngenesia, in which the florets of the disk are 
hermaphrodite, and fertile ; those of the ray, though 
female only, fertile. 

POLYGONA'TUM, (js-oXvi, and yovn, a joint; from 
its numerovis knots or joints.) Sigilluni Solomonis ; 
convallaria fiolygonatum, Lin. Sp. PI. 451, is a plant 
with unbranched stalks, oval, narrow leaves, ribbed like 
those of plantain, generally all on one side; on the 
other side hang oblong monopetalous white flowers, two 
or more together, on long pedicles, followed each by a 
black berry; the root, the part used, is white, thick, 
fleshy, with several joints, and some flat circular de- 
pressions, supposed to resemble the stamp of a seal. 
It is perennial, grows in woods, and flowers in May. 
The roots are said to be astringent, incrassant, and cor- 
roborant ; if bruised and applied as a poultice, it dissi- 
pates the black colour from contusions. See Raii Hist. 
POLY'GONUM,'(from the same). Knotgrass; 
calligonum, centinodia, carcinethron, corrigiola ; poly- 
gonum aviculare Lin. Sp. PI. 519. The root is creep- 
ing and fibrous ; the stalk and branches full of joints ; 
the stalks recline towards the earth, are smooth, finely 
channelled, slender, and branched, full of knots or 
joints, from which grow long, oval, sharp pointed leaves. 
The root is cooling, astringent, and hath been used 
against internal haemorrhages ; externally against in- 
flammations. See Raii Historia. 



Poly'gonum bistorta. See Bistorta. 

Poly'goni'm persicaria. See Persioaria. 

Poly'gonum minus. See Herniaria. 

POLYGY'NIA, (from sroXvi, many, and ywt],' a wo- 
man). A class of plants, in whose fructification there 
are many pistils, the female organs of generation. 

POLYMERI'SMA, (from woAt;?, and jm-e^o?, a mem- 
ber). Supernumerary limbs or parts. 

POLYMO'RPHOS, (from ttoXv^, and /««/)'?>?, a shape). 
Multiform. See Sphenoides os. 

POLYNEU'RON, (from ^roAyj, and vtvpov, a string). 
See Plantago. 

POLYO'STEON, (from waAt;?, and o5-7e«v, c bone). 
The metatarsus, which consists of many bones. 

POLYPE'TALUS, (from aroAvs, and ?irf7«A<jv, ajlower 
leaf). Many leaved. See Petala. 

POLYPHA'RMACOS, {-sroXvi, and <pupy.oc.x.ov, a inedi- 
cine; from its various uses). See Polychrestos. 

POLYPHY'LLUS, (from ^oXvq, and (pvXXov, a leaf). 
Having many leaves. 

POLY'PODES, (from ^oAtj, and w-ot^?, afoot). Sop 

ASELLI. 

POLYPO'DIUM, (from the same; on account of its 
numerous ramifications resembling a polypus. Poly- 
pody. Polyfiodium -vulgare lAn. Sp. PI. 1544, «t, is a 
fern with long leaves issuing from the root, divided on 
both sides, down to the rib, into a number of oblong- 
segments, broadest at the base ; it hath no stalk or ma- 
nifest flower; the seeds are a fine dust, lying on the 
backs of the leaves, in roundish specks, disposed in rows 
parallel to the rib ; the roots are long and slender, of a 
reddish brown colour on the outside, greenish within, 
full of small tubercles, supposed to resemble the feet of 
an insect. It is an evergreen, grows in the clefts of 
old walls, rocks, and decayed trees. That produced on 
the oak is usually preferred, though not superior to the 
other sorts. It yields its virtue both to water and spi- 
rit; but the spirituous tincture is the sweetest, though 
the spirituous extract is only astringent. The leaves 
have a weak, ungrateful smell, a nauseous sweet taste, 
a roughness, and a slight acrimony. Its virtues are 
those of the fern ; but it has been lately given in mania, 
though with little success, and is frequently used in the 
catarrhs of old people, as, like the fern, it unites a 
slight astringency with its demulcent qualities. The 
ancients supposed it to be a purgative, and peculiarly 
fitted to discharge pituita. They therefore depended 
on it in cases of melancholia, 

Polypo'dium te'nerum mi'nus, flix querna refiens, 
fiolyfiodium dryojiteris Lin. Sp. PI. 1555, oak fern ; 
grows in marshy places. If the root is bruised, and 
applied to the skin, while sweating, it is said to take off 
the hair. 

Polypo'dium fi'hx fcemi'nea. See Filix f(eminea. 

Polypo'dium angustifo'lium, lonchitis as/iera, filix 
foliis fiolyfiodii ; fiolyfiodium lonchitis Lin. Sp. PI. 1548. 
Rough spleenwort, grows in rough, uncultivated 
places. The root is aperient and diuretic. 

Polypo'dium fi'lix mas. See Filix mas. 

PO'LYPUS, (from sroAt/;, and ^ae,, foot,) multifics, 
many feet. Under this title animals the most dissimi- 
lar are arranged ; but at present we confine ourselves 
to the first class of the moUuscce, the coriaceous. (Sec 
MoLLUSCA.^ Their characters are, a projecting head, o 
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fleshy body, covered with a coriaceous sac, or case, 
breathing by branchiae, sexes separate, generally inha- 
bitants of the sea, but sometimes found in rivers. The 
name conveys an erroneous idea, for the animal swims, 
and Avhat have been styled feet are rather tentacula, or 
arms ; and indeed very powerful ones, if, as we are told 
by Pliny, jElian, and Aldrovandus, they can draw down 
and sink the tallest vessels. They are carnivorous, and 
falsely said to devour, from want of food, their own 
arms. Polypi are, however, chieily remarkable as the 
connecting link between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, since, like plants, they are propagated by 
cuttings ; and, as the cause of the greatest revolutions 
of the globe, we allude to the formation of new islands 
and continents, by some species of these minute ani- 
mals which inhabit and produce corals. 

It is not generally known that polypi were luxuries 
at Greece and Rome, considered also as highly nutri- 
tious and aphrodisiac. Machon's Epigram on Philox- 
enes is quoted by Athenaeus. The poet is supposed to 
be dying of an indigestion, from eating almost a whole 
polypus, and having bequeathed his poetry, See. con- 
cludes, 

Ut orr.nia mea abiens hinc auferam 
Date mihi quicquid relictum est polypi. 

tx\ the French imitation the fish is the sturgeon, and in 
the English, the jowl (of salmon). The jest was too 
good to be lost. 

The Romans were particular in fattening it, and nice 
in their management. It discharged spontaneously sea 
water, so that no salt must be added ; the flavour was 
contaminated by a knife, so that it must be cut with a 
reed. Polypi, it is said, are still salted in Dalmatia 
and Illyria, from whence they are brought to Venice, 
and the Greek priests dry them fcr their fast days. 
The ancients thought them carminative, as well as that 
they increased the secretion of semen. iEtius recom- 
mended them to those who were weak in the palestra. 
Diphilus and Faufus iii,gineta observed, that they were 
highly nutritious and provocative. Galen gives a simi- 
lar account. It is said also that the polypus was an an- 
cient hieroglyphic. With its arms closed it represented 
caution and prudence ; when extended, openness and 
dissipation. 

When applied to the human body, the term implies 
coagulations and concretions of blood. The true polypus 
is only such a concretion of blood as consists of a whitish, 
fibrous, and pretty compact substance, formed from the 
gluten and fibrin, and differs widely from grumous or 
coagulated blood, whict is called the bastard poly fius. 
In Dr. Cullen's Nosol^'y it is a synonym of sarcotna. 

Polypi are seated in tlie sinuses of the brain, the ven- 
tricles of the heart, the jugular veins, the veins of X^e, 
uterus, and in any large artery or vein, usually formed 
in the dying moments, though sometimes during life, 
from a sudden stagnation of the blood, in consequence 
of terror or surprise. Those which are the subjects of 
operation are seated in the nose, uterus, and vagina, 
and are instances of sarcoma. 

Other causes are said to be large draughts of cold 
water suddenly drunk after being heated with exercise, 
a too free use of acids and of spirituous liquors, long 
continued grief, apoplexy, epilepsy, hysteric fits, or 
spasmodic asthma. 



The signs of a polypus in the heart or larger vessels 
are, palpitation of the heart, often excited by a slight 
cause, as commotions of the mind, flatulent aliment, or 
costivcness; an unequal intermitting pulse, often ac- 
companied with fainting, difficulty of breathing, or a 
fixed pain about the heart. 

The palpitation of the heart, and the anxiety which 
so often attend, are caused by mental emotions, flatu- 
lent diet, costiveness, 8cc. which, by disturbing the 
equable circulation of the blood, hurries it towards the 
heart, and this muscle, from the obsti^ucting body, can- 
not properly contract. The inequality and intermission 
of the pulse are owing to the same cause; for when a 
regularly contracting muscle is impeded in its action, 
spasmodic exertions are the usual consequence. Polypi 
happen more frequently in the right auricle and ven- 
tricle than in the left, and oftener in the veins than in 
the arteries; on account of the weaker contractile force 
and slower circulation. If from any temporary stop- 
page of the blood a very small part of the gluten 
concretes, it soon forms a nucleus for additional co- 
agulation. 

Polypi, by intercepting the circulation, are often the 
causes of sudden death ; for a more violent and conti- 
nued intermission is not soon followed by action, even 
in a healthy organ ; but where such morbid obstruc- 
tion exists, it is not surprising if the heart contracts no 
more. They also hasten some other diseases to a fatal 
termination, as peripneumonies, pleurisies, asthmas, 
catarrhs, consumptions, 8cc. 

As it is impossible to dissolve them, we should be 
anxious to prevent their increase, and to avoid all vio- 
lent mental emotions; every cause of increased circu- 
lation; to keep the bowels loose, and avoid, by the 
lightest diet, the stimulus of indigestion, 

Po'lypus na'rium, uteri, &c. noli me tangere. The 
sarcoma, often added, with little accuracy, as a syno- 
nym, is generally hard, not hanging by slender roots, 
but fixed on a large, immoveable basis. 

The polypus of the nose is an excrescence whose 
branches spread among the laminae of theos ethmoides, 
and the whole cavity of one or both nostrils. (See 
BuccACRATON.) They spread on the laminae spon- 
giosae, nearly as the hyatids on the surface of the 
liver, and proceed from any part of the nostrils, or 
those sinuses of the cranium lined with the same mem- 
brane. 

Polypi occur in many organs besides the nose, as in 
the uterus, the throat, and the rectum. They differ 
from the former, as they are not merely masses of con- 
creted gluten, but seem to possess independent life, 
though sometimes supposed to be the enlarged glands 
of the Schneiderian membrane. This opinion is, how- 
ever, counteracted by their appearance in other parts, 
where there are no mucous glands, as in the uterus. 
No cause can be assigned for the disease. It sometimes 
appears constitutional, and occasionally hereditary; and 
is not the consequence of scrofula or lues. The pain 
is inconsiderable, except when the parts are distended 
by their increasing size. Hard polypi sometimes sup- 
purate, and form malignant ulcers, which discharge a 
fetid sanies, but seem not to become truly cancerous. 
Those tending to such ulcers are usually of a livid hue, 
and are frequently painful. 

Different polypi, and the same at different timeS; 
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appear of different sizes and consistencies: their elon- 
t^ation is sometimes very rapid ; at others Ihey are sta- 
lionary for some years. The soft polypi in the nose 
contract from the constant access of air, but the hard 
ones are not affected. Each kind is plentifully supplied 
with blood vessels. The increase may be sometimes 
prevented by astringent applications, as a solution of 
alum, or a decoction of oak bark ; by alcohol and vine- 
gar. Mercury generally aggravates the complaint, and 
caustics are of little service, though they sometimes 
appear to lessen the softer polypi, and destroy small re- 
maining portions. 

\\ hen a polypus appears soft, and of a pale colour, 
without pa.n, it is in the most proper state to extract, 
and the operation best succeeds, as it has rarely more 
than one attachment, which is very small. This must 
be brought away with the polypus, and is easily effected 
if the forceps can reach or approach near to it. If 
hard, and apparently scirrhous, it has generally a broad 
basis, and cannot be extracted. The attachment of the 
former kind is usually in the anterior parts of the nose; 
bui of the latter in the posterior and higher regions. 
That kind which is involved with the foramina of the 
ethmoid bone cannot be extracted. Wherever the 
polypus appears, it must be extracted anteriorly, for few 
can bear the introduction of the forceps up behind the 
uvula. 

Mr. Sharp directs the following method of perform- 
ing the operation : " Introduce a pair of forceps, with a 
slit at their extremities, for the better hold, an inch 
and a half up the nostril, to secure the polypus as near 
the roots as may be ; then twist them a little from one 
side to the other, and continue this action while you 
pull gradually downwards ; if it breaks, repeat the ex- 
traction as long as any remains, unless it is attended 
with a violent hsemorrhage, which is an accident that 
sometimes happens, and rarely fails, if the polypus is 
become scirrhous : this hsemorrhage is soon abated by 
the contraction of the vessels, or the application of lint 
dipped in some styptic." It may be known that the 
polypus is removed, 1st, by the sight; 2dly, by the 
voice ; and, 3dly, by the freedom of respiration through 
the nose. In introducing the forceps, it is difficult to 
avoid the ossa spongiosa; but for this purpose, the beak 
of the forceps must be kept as near as possible to the 
OS palati. When the operator draws away the polypus, 
he may generally bring it away whole, if he draws and 
moves it very gently. If any part remain, the lunar 
caustic will destroy it. The ligature, when it can be 
applied, is often more successful than the forceps. 

See Poterius, Rulandus, Wedclius, Celsus, ^Egineta, 
Albucasis, Sennertus, Glendorp, Malpighius, Hoffmann, 
Levret, Le Dran, Sharp, and Heister. On the use of 
caustics, Lcefler Beytrage zur Wundarzneykunst, 
■who recommends butter of antimony, and the same 
work on the extirpation of polypi. For the use of the 
ligature, Hasbelberg Commentatio Chirurgica. See 
also Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 90 ; London Medical 
Transactions, vol. i. p. 407; London Medical Journal, 
vol. vi. p. 252; Pott's Works, 4to. ; White's Surgery, 
p. 253. 

POLYSA'RCIA, (from -n-oAt/s, and a-up^, fiesli). 
Obesitas; corfiulentia; steatites Vogel. Dr. Cullen 
places this disease among the mtumescaitia; and dc- 
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fines it, a troublesome pinguedinous enlargement of the 
body. 

The cellular membrane of the body is supposed to 
be distinguished from the adipose by some peculiar 
structure, which adapts it for retaining the particles of 
oil secreted from the blood ; but no such difference 
has been demonstrated, unless perhaps in the size of 
the cells. It appears, however, from the disease before 
us, that the fact may be collected in every part of the 
cellular substance, and that the great distinction arises 
from the greater or less motion to which the parts are 
subject. Thus the fat, in stall fed oxen, will be accu- 
mulated even in the interstices of the muscles in large 
quantities, while, in the hare, where the loins are con- 
siderably exercised, it is rarely found even around the 
kidneys, or in any other part. Fat is often accumulated 
in the omentum; but in the foetus the cells of this 
membrane contain only a gelatinous fluid, and fat is 
freely deposited under the skin. The latter certainly 
depends on the inconsiderable motion of the foetus; the 
former is not easily explained. (See Adeps.) The 
cause which occasions the accumulation of this oily 
matter has not been ascertained. The disease is, how- 
ever, often constitutional. 

Fat people are in general dull and inactive, subject 
to pains in the head and difficulty of breathing, "apo- 
plexies and palsies ; sleep long and heavily, but are pro- 
verbially cheerful and good humoured. As it contains 
an acid, it has been supposed that the disease is owing 
to an excess of oxygen ; but it more commonly occurs 
in low close situations to those who use little exercise, 
to butchers, cooks, brewers, and those who drink beer 
imperfectly fermented. 

Its best remedy is exercise, but fat people are usually 
inactive. If, however, a firm resolution can induce the 
fat person to abridge his meals and his sleep, and use 
steady, constant exercise, he may soon lessen his bulk. 
This, however, should be done with moderation, or he 
will otherwise injure his constitution. Cyder drinkers 
are seldom fat, so that he should adopt that beverage. 

The fat person should not only abridge the quantity 
of his food but lower its quality. Dr. Cheyne, by a milk 
and vegetable diet, reduced his bulk considerably; and 
a miller is said, in one of the medical collections, to have 
produced the same effect by similar means. Soap, the 
acetum scillae, and common vinegar, have been recom- 
mended for the same purpose; but they are seldom 
effectual till they have destroyed, in a great degree, the 
digestive powers. Fernelius recommends diuretics; 
Zacutus Lusitanus, leeches and scarifications; Borel- 
lus, chewing tobacco. Other authors recommend 
coffee, purgatives, and blisters ; but the only advan- 
tageous plan is that already explained. 

See Coelius Aurelianus, Chron. lib. v. c. 11; Cul- 
len's First Lines, vol. i. 

POLYTRI'CHUM, (from ■sro>.vi, and 6p,^, hair). 
Maiden hair ; so called from its resemblance to hair. 
See Adianthum. 

POLYU'RICA, Ischuria, (from ttoXv;, and apei, 
urine'). See Ischuria. 

PO'MA AURA'NTIA. The orange. Sec Au- 

RANTIA HiSPANICA. 

Po'ma sine'nsia. China orange. See Aur.4.ntia 
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. POMA'CEUM, (from pomum, an afifile). Cyder, 
cidra, is the juice pressed from apples, and fermented. 
The more austere cyders are the strongest, and keep 
longest. Cyder is an useful drink in scorbutic and me- 
lancholic habits ; nor does it intoxicate so soon as wine, 
since it contains a large proportion of mucilage. It 
passes off freely in perspiration, and is often slightly 
laxative. Moderately used, cyder is more salutary than 
wine ; and whey prepared with it is a much more 
agreeable drink for patients in fevers than that made 
with wine. 

POMA'MBRA, (from /iomu?n, an a/i/ile, and ambi-a, 
amber'). Apples of amb^r are composed of odoriferous 
powders, to which oils are added, and these powders 
are made into balls, with wax, mucilage of gum arable, 
Sec. E. g. take of mace and cinnamon, of each two 
drachms; musk, civet, and gum arable, of each one 
drachm ; gum tragacanth, two drachms. Mix and 
make into balls. They are used only as perfumes. 

POMA'TICiE. See Cochlea. 

POMA'TUM, (from pomuni). It was formerly made 
with lard, suet, and a species of ajijiles called pome- 
waters; but at present it is only lard beat up into a 
light curd, with the addition of a little rose water, or 
essence of lemons. 

PO'MPHOLYX, (33-«^(?)eAt/|, from 3!re(M.(p«?, a bladder). 
A bubble excited in a viscid fluid by air, and from 
thence the name of a cuticular disease, in the fourth 
order of Dr. Willan's system, styled the water blebs, 
resembling the urticaria. The name also of the mat- 
ter found adhering to the covers of crucibles, in the 
form of a light downy, whitish powder, which sublimes 
from the lapis calaminaris in making brass, sometimes 
called nihil album., white tutty., or catamilis. 

PO'MUM, (from wo|M.«, drink., because a pleasant 
drink is made of apples). See Malum. An apple ; 
an appellation of stafihyloma; and in botany any fleshy 
vessel containing many seeds : all such plants are term- 
ed pomiferous. Anapodophyllum is called pomum 
inaiale, and momordica, fiomum mirabile Hierosolymi- 
tanum. See also Bacca. 

Po'mum Ada'mi. a name for the lemon fructu 
aiirantii; also for the protuberance in the fore part of 
the neck formed by the thyroid cartilage. (See Aspera 
arteria.) This protuberance is thought to receive 
its name from a whimsical supposition, that part of 
the forbidden apple, which Adam cat, stuck in the 
throat. 

PO'NDERA, (from pendo., to weigh). A weight. 
The varieties of weights and measures have greatly 
embarrassed the student, and retarded the progress of 
science ; and, while we condemn French innovations, 
we should be at least certain that no Augaean stable 
required the active exertions of a reformer. We 
wanted, however, 'd. fixed more than an accurate stand- 
ard ; and was the general idea of a given weight the 
same, what it really was would be of little importance. 
In our situation, however, we must look both to our 
predecessors and the present generation, and as we 
have strenuously urged the perusal of the Greek au- 
thors, we must endeavour to explain their language. 

The grains among the Greeks was the twentieth 
part of a scruple, as in our present system, and the 
drachms and ounces had the same relations as at this 



time. The siliqua^ Kepocnov, was one half of an obolus, 
and one quarter of a scruple. The aureus of the Ara- 
bians, and the denarius of the Romans, were equal to 
about a drachm and one seventh, nearly nine grains. 
Seven denarii, therefore, make an ounce. The sextula 
is equal to four scruples, the duella double of the sextu- 
la, equal to eight, and the siliculus equal to two drachms. 
The oxybathon of Galen was equal to an ounce. The 
sescuncia an ounce and a half, or the eighth part of a 
pound, was equal in weight to the /aba ^lexandrina; 
the sextans, one sixth of a pound to two ounces; the 
quadrans and triens, the fourth and third part of a 
pound respectively. The semis is well known to be 
half; the se/itu7ix equal to seven ounces ; bes or bessis, 
bis triens, eight ounces ; dodrans, dexta?is, and deunx, 
nine, ten, and eleven ounces respectively. The as, vel 
assis, is the pound. 

The pound weight among the ancients had three dif- 
ferent values. The zygostatic, or ci-uil weight, like our 
avoirdupois, was equal to sixteen ounces, called the fMu, 
or mina medica; 2. the Athenian, Egyptian, or Alex- 
andrian pound, according to Galen, was equal to a hun- 
dred drachms, twelve ounces and a half; 3. the medical 
pound, as at this time, consisted of twelve ounces. 

The old French weights and measures differed from 
ours ; but in their eagerness to make science all their 
own, the philosophers of that nation reformed their 
old system. It must be admitted that they have la- 
boured their new division with no common care, and 
have employed the most scientific accuracy in deter- 
mining the principle on which they rest. This is the 
quadrant, or quarter of the earth's circumference, or 
the distance from the equator to the pole, determined 
by the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds ; and 
their mean measure the metre, the ten millionth part 
of this quadrant, is estimated at 3 feet 1 1.3 lines, nearly, 
39.37 English inches. The subdivisions and the incre- 
ments of the metre are in a decimal computation. 

Metre zi 39.37 Decametre ir 393.7 

Decimetre ZZ 3.93 Hecatometre ZZ 3937.0 

Centimetre zz 0.39 Chiliometre ZZ 39370.2 

Milliemetre zz 0.03 Myriometre zz 393702.2 

The toise is equal tb 76.734 inches English, and 576 
French grains to 472.5 English. 



In Long Measure the 

Decametre ^ 

Hecatometre zzi 

Chyliometre, 4 furlongs 
Myriometre, 6 miles 1 furlong 



Yards Feet Inchsi 
10 2 9.7 
109 1 1 

213 1 10.2 
156 6 



Eight chiliometres are nearly equal to five miles. 

Measures of capacity we have already mentioned. 
We may add, however, that the litre is nearly equal tot 
2| wine pints ; fourteen decilitres nearly equal to three 
wine pints; a chilolitre, one tun, 12.75 wine gallons. 

The weights are determined by the increments and 
decrements of the gramme, which we find differently 
estimated. Its true English value is 15.44 grains 
English, and the progress is as follows : 
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Gramme ZZ 15.44 

Decigramme i^ 1.54 
Centigrammes 0.15 
Milligramme iz 0.015 



Decagramme zz 154.44 
Hecatogramme IZI 1544.4 
Chiliogramme ZI 15444.02 
Myriogramme ZZ 154440.23 



A decagramme is 6 pennyweights 10.44 grains, troy ; 
^ iiss. 4.44 grains apothecaries' weight,or 5.65 drachms, 
avoirdupois. 

A hecatogramme is 3 ounces 8^ drachms, av. 

A chiliogramme 2 pounds 3 ounces 5 drachms, av. 

A myriogramme 22 pounds 1.15 ounces, av. 

100 myriogrammes 1 tun, minus 33 pounds nearly. 

We shall add_an easy approximation of the French 
weights to the English, applicable to medicine, from 
Swediaur's Pharmacopoeia. 



Centigramme ^ 

Decigramme IZ 

Gramme ZI 

li Decagramme ^z 

3 Decagrammes IZ 
Hectogramme izi 

4 Hectogrammes ZI 

5 Hectogrammes 31 
Killogramme ZI 



■f gram. 

2 grs. 
20 grs. 

i ounce. 
1 ounce. 

3 ounces. 

1 pound, (roy. 

1 pound, av. 

2 pounds, av. 



Myriagramme ^ 20 pounds, av. 

See Journal de Physique, vol. xlviii. p. 460, and vol. 
xlix. p. 98 and 161. 

To return, however, to our own weights, the medi- 
cal or troy pound is less than the avoirdupois, but the 
ounce and the drachm are greater. The troy pound 
contains 5760 grains, the avoirdupois 7000 grains. 
The troy ounce contains 480 grains, the avoirdupois 
only 437| grains. The troy drachm contains 60, the 
avoirdupois rather more than 27. 

The pound and the pint are called libra by the La- 
tins ; but there is not any known liquor of which a 
pint in measure answers to a pound in weight. A pint 
of rectified spirit of wine exceeds a pound weight by 
half an ounce. 

PONS VARO'LH, (from its similarity to fio?is, a 
bridge,) Corfius annulare., firocessus annularis. Varo- 
lius, an Italian anatomist, gave this name to an arch in 
the cerebellum, which he first discovered. See Me- 
dulla OBLONGATA. 

PO'NTICA VI'NA. Acid, feculent, and tar- 

TAROUS WINES. 

PO'NTICUM MEL. A poisonous honey. 

PO'PLES, {(juod jiost plicetur., bent backwards in 
supplication). The ham, ignye, ignys ; the hinder 
part of the articulation of the knee, or joint of the 
knee 

POPLITE'A ARTE'RIA, (from /lo/iles). The ar- 
teria cruralis, in passing the ham, is called /loplitea, and 
is then covered only by the integuments. It ends by 
dividing into the tibialis anterior and posterior. Sur- 
prising as it may appear, it is a fact, that though the ar- 
tery in the middle of the thigh may be tied with impu- 
nity, and the blood be distributed as usual to the leg 
and foot, yet the popliteal artery in the ham never can. 
An aneurism in this artery seldom lasts long enough to 
cause a caries in the adjacent bones. When it happens, 
a cure may be effected by taking up the femoral artery. 
{See Aneurism.) The artery in this part, when di- 



lated, will increase, press on the lymphatics, and in- 
duce oedema and mortification of the limb, if the femo- 
ral artery is not taken up, or the limb amputated in 
proper time. 

Poplite'a ve'na. The crural vein takes this name 
just above the ham, and at the lower part of the mus- 
culus popliteus it divides into the tibialis anterior, tibi- 
alis posterior, and peronaea. See Cruhalis vena. 

POPLI'TEUS, (from pojiles). The name of the 
sciatic nerve when it reaches the ham ; it divides into 
two branches, which spread over the whole leg, called 
fdantares. 

Poplite'us mu'sculus, {ixova. iiojiles., the ham,) siib- 
jiojiUteus, from the place of its situation. This muscle 
rises tendinous from the external condyle of the femur, 
within the capsular ligament ; passes tendinous under 
the ham inwards ; plays upon the head of the tibia, and 
is inserted into its superior and inner part, serving to 
turn the toes inwards. 

POPULA'GO, (from pofmlus, from its leaves re- 
sembling those of the poplai"). See Calendula palus- 

TRIS. 

POPULA'RIS, (ivom po/mlus, the /teo/ile). See En- 
demius ; Epidemius. 

PO'PULUS, (from the multitude of its shoots). The 
POPLAR, cegeiros. 

Po'puLus ALBA, Lin. Sp. PI. 1463. White poplar, 
albara ; farfarus, grows in moist places ; and a de- 
coction of its bark is given to relieve strangury and 
sciatica. 

Po'puLus ni'gra, Lin. Sp. PI. 1464. The black 
POPLAR, is a tall tree, with dark green, rhomboidal, acu- 
minated leaves, producing imperfect flowers in catkins. 
The female flowers are followed by membranous pods, 
containing a number of seeds winged with down. It 
is indigenous in watery places, and of quick growth. 
The young buds of the leaves are made into an oint- 
ment; and they abound with a yellow unctuous odor- 
ous juice, which they readily impart to rectified spirit 
of wine. The tincture yields a fragrant resin, resem- 
bling storax. See Raii Historia. 

Po'puLus tre'mula, Lin. Sp. PI. 1464. The Asp, 
or ASPiN tree, grows in woods and marshy places ; re- 
sembling the/2. 7iigra. 

PO'RCUS, {quasi sfiurcus, filthy). Hog ; when wild, 
afier ; in Greek, w?, and x'^'P'^'^ '■> i" Latin, sus and scrofa. 
Pork is not easy of digestion, and considered by Sanc- 
torius and others to have the strongest tendency to re- 
tard perspiration; consequently it has been considered 
as unwholesome. The Jews, who were generally affect- 
ed with lepra, were perhaps on this account forbidden 
to eat it. 

As this animal is generally extremely fat, it is consi- 
dered as highly nutritious to such constitutions as can 
digest it easily ; nor is it, as has been supposed, indi- 
gestible when in its younger state. When salted in the 
form. of ham or bacon it is less easily assimilated; but 
its stimulus renders it in small quantities sometimes 
acceptable to weak stomachs. 

The name porcus, and fiorcellus, is given to some 
fish, particularly the dolphin, because they are said to 
root up the earth, like swine, with their snouts. Par- 
ens also, from the Greek word xflifoiyi^ a name for the 
pudendum muliebre. 

PO'RI, (from zrufu, to pass through). The pores of 
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the skin are described by Lewenhoeck as so small, that 
one grain of sand will cover one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand : but this was apparently an optical de- 
ception; for no future observer has discovered them. 
The extremities of the exhalents undoubtedly open un- 
der the cuticle; but their orifices are not visible. 

PORRI'GO, (a Jiorrigendo). Sec Pityriasis and 

FURFUROSI. 

PO'RRUM, (from -arfuu, to burn, because of its hot 
taste. Common lekk, is similar to garlick, but weaker. 
It is carminative, and diuretic. The juice of leeks has 
sometimes succeeded in dropsy, when other medicines 
have failed. 

PO'RRUS. See Sarcoma. 

PO'RT^ VENA, vel PORTARUM VE'NA,(from 
porta, door, or entrance). The splenic, mesenteric, 
and mesocolic veins, uniting at the root of the mesen- 
tery, form the vena portae, janitrix, or ramalis vena. 
It may be considered as two veins joined at their trunks, 
one of which is ramified in the liver, the other in the 
viscera of the belly : the former may be called hefiatica 
sufierior, or minor; the IdXier vetitralis inferior, or ma- 
jor. The trunk of the vena portae hepatica is called its 
sinus, from which five principal branches are divided 
and spread through the whole substance of the liver, 
ending apparently in thick, villous folliculi. In these 
the bile is secreted, and collected by as many vessels 
of another kind, whose apertures are called //or/ biliarii, 
which again unite in one common trunk, ductus hefia- 
ticus. The vena portc"e vcntralis is situated under the 
lower or concave side of the liver, between the middle 
and rig^t extremity of that sinus ; from thence it runs 
down from right k) left under the trunk of the hepatic 
artery, bending behind the beginning of the duodenum, 
and under the head^.th^ pancreas ; its length exceeds 
three inches. At the head of the pancreas it divides 
into the meseraica major and minor, and the splenica. 
See Winslow's Anatomy. 

PORTAI'GUILLE. See Acutenaculum. 

PO'RTIO DURA, MOLLIS. See Nervi, and 
Nervu& auditorius. 

PORTLAND POWDER. A medicine celebrated 
for the cure of gout, and at one time highly fashionable, 
from the relief which a duke of Portland was supposed 
to have derived from it. This powder was composed 
of equal pai'ts of germander, ground pine, gentian, and 
centaury, and a drachm of these powders, well mixed, 
was to be taken in a glass of wine and water, broth, or 
tea, every morning fasting, and nothing was to be taken 
for an hour and half afterwards. This course must be 
continued for three months ; three-fourths of a drachm 
taken for three months longer ; then half a drachm for 
six months. After the first year half a drachm may be 
taken every other day only for one year longer. It is 
recommended also in rheumatism, if not habitual. This 
is an old remedy, traced by Dr. Clephane from Galen 
down to almost our own times ; but he remarks, that the 
ancients were cautious in employing it, pointing out the 
danger of its inducing dropsy, pleurisy, and peripneu- 
mony, from its constant use, and from its great danger 
in particular, if the gout has become habitual. Modern 



experience has confirmed these cautions, and tiie mecii 
cine is now neglected. See Clephane in the Medical 
Observations and Inquiries, vol. i. Vide Arthritis. 

PORTORA'RIUM, (the door or entrance into tht. 
intestines). The duodenum or the pylorus. 

PORTULA'CA, (from fiorto, to bring, and lac, milk, 
because it is supposed to increase its secretion,) an- 
drachnc ; allium Gallicum, portulaca oleracea Lin. Sp. 
PI. 638. Purple or garden purslane, a culinary plant; 
but the seeds and leaves are supposed to be cooling, 
antiscorbutic, and moderately astringent. 

Portulaca maritima. See Halimus. 

PO'RUS BILIA'RIUS,(from i^rofa, a/iassage.) The 
beginning bile duct. See Jecur, and PortjE vena. 

Po'rus o'pticus. The point of the retina where the 
optic nerve enters, which is insensible. 

Po'rus reticula'tus. See Eschara. 

PO'SCA. Vinegar and water mixed. 

POSOLOGIA. (See Dosis.) The doses of me- 
dicines are chiefly learnt from experience ; but some 
guide is necessary for the young practitioner, and for 
this reason we shall subjoin a posological table, rather 
as a general guide than one to be implicitly trusted in 
every case. The minuter regulations of the dose may 
be more readily understood from the remarks in the 
particular article, or under the disease for which it is 
prescribed. For many reasons, though we shall give 
the highest and the lowest doses, the latter will be ra- 
ther beneath than above the standard. 

Doses distinguish, we have said, medicines from poi- 
sons; and, on the other hand, aliment from remedies. 
Minute attention is, however, requisite in many cases, 
since it is not improbable that the specific action of re- 
medies depends on their doses. Our experience with 
mineral waters shows that some medicines, in a small 
and minutely divided quantity, are more effectual than 
in larger doses, and in a more concentrated state. We 
cannot imitate in any other way the tonic effects of 
iron, or the laxative powers of neutral salts in propor- 
tions so small ; and it is highly probable that if we ever 
find the exhibition of factitious airs highly beneficial, it 
will be in much smaller quantities than have been hi- 
therto exhibited. Injudicious, particularly young, eager, 
practitioners having once learnt that a remedy has a 
peculiar power, think that power will be necessarily 
augmented with the dose ; and if they are capable of 
distinguishing, a faculty not quite so general as may be 
reasonably supposed, they soon perceive their error. 
Camphor, for instance, in a dose of five or six grains i? 
a mild sedative, and often a diaphoretic, in fevers ; in 
a dose of twenty grains it frequently produces nausea, 
increases the heat, and proves highly injurious. Opium 
in too large doses prevents instead of promoting sleep, 
and acts rather as a stimulus on the bowels than a 
narcotic. The laudanum purgans of an old pharmaco- 
poeia owes its laxative virtue rather to the dose than the 
addition which it receives, calculated chiefly to prevent 
its being rejected by vomiting. In fact, every medicine 
beyond its proper dose is usually the source of consi- 
derable inconvenience, promoting generally increased 
or irregular action. 
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TABULA POSOLOGICA 



SiMPLICIA. 



Absynthium . . . 

Abrotanum 
Acetum - 

Acidum vitriolicura - 
Aconiti extractum 
Acetosae succus 
Acorus radix 

^rugo - . - - 
Aloe succotrina 
Altheae radix . . . 
Alium - - . - 

Alumen . - - - 
Ammoniacum - - - 
Anelhi semen . . - 
A nisi semen - . . 
Anguslurse cortex 
Aniimonium prceparatum - 
Arabicum gummi 
Aristolochia tenuis 
Arnica . - - - 

Arsenicum . , . 

Arum . . - . 

Artemisia . . _ 

Asarum . . - - 
Asafcetida . . . 

Aurantiorum cortex - 

folia 

succus 

Bardanx radix . - - 
Balsamum canadense 

copaibae 

gileadense 

Peruvianum 

tolutanum 

Benzoin gum . - . 
Bistortae radix - - - 
Borax - . - - 

Cajeput oleum - - - 
Camphora - - _ 

Canclla . - - . 

Cancrorum chelae vel oculi - 
Cantharides . - . 

Cardamines flores 
Cardamomi minoris semen - 
Carduus benedictus 
Carui semen - - - 

Caryophylli aromatici 
Cascarilla . . - 

Casia fistularis ... 

lignea - - - 

Ca^toreum ... 

Ccniaurii minoris summitates 
Cepa - - - . 

Cera alba . - - - 
Cerussa acetata - 



jDos minim. 

- gr- X. 

- 9i. 

- 5ij- 

- gtt. XV. 

- gr. ss. 

- |ss. 

- gr. V. 

- gr-^ 

- gr- iij. 

- 5ss. 

- gr. XV. 

- gr. V. 

- gr. X. 

- 9i. 

- 9i. 

- 9ss. 

- gr- X. 

- 5i- 

- 9i. 

- 9i. 

- gr. 2V 

- gr. X. 

- 3i- 

- gr. ij. 

- gr. X. 

- 9i- 

- 5ss. 

- 5ss. 

- 9i 

- gtt. XX. 

- XV. 

- XV. 

- V. 

- XX. 

- gr. X. 

gr. XV, 

- gr. X. 

- gtt. iij. 

- gr. V. 

- gr. vi. 

- 9i- 

- gr. ss. 

- 9i. 

- gr. vi, 

- gr. XV. 

- 9i. 

- gr. iij. 

- 5ss. 

- ai- 

- gr. V. 

- 9i- 

- 9i. 

- 9i. 

- gr. i. 



maxima. 
5ss. 

§ss. 

XXV. 

gr. ij. 
3ij- 

gr. XV. 
gr. ss. 
gr. XV. 
gss. 
5ss. 
9i. 
9i. 
Si- 
3i- 
5ss. 

.oij- 
3i- 

9ij- 

1 

s 
5ss. 

3iJ- 
gr. V. 

3ss. 

9ij- 
3i- 

3i- 
xl. 

XXX. 

xl. 

XX. 

1. 

XX. 

3i 
5ss. 

xii. 

xii. 

3i- 

"J- 

3i. 

■9i. 

3i. 

3i- 

5ss. 

XXX. 

fij- 
3i- 
9i. 
Si- 
5ss. 
vi. 



Chaelidonium 
Chamaedrys 
Chamxpitys 
Chamemaeli flores 
Chinae radix (decoct.) 
Cicutae folia arida £c semen 
succus inspissatus 



Cinarae succus 

("innabar nativum 

Cinnamomi cortex 

Citri cortex 

Coccinellas . - . 

Colchicum 

Colocynthis . - . 

Columbae radix 

ContrayerVcC radix 

Coriandri semina 

Cornu cervi . . . 

Cortex Peruvianus 

Cotula foetida 

Cremor tartari - 

Creta . . . . 

Crocus - . - . 

Cubebae - - - - 

Cumini semen - . . 

Cuprum ammoniacale 

vitriolatum 

Curcuma . _ _ 

Cuscuta - - - _ 
Cydoniorum semina 

Daucus creticus & sylvcstris 
Dictaranus albus & creticus 
Digitalis folia arida 
Dolichos setae 

Ebuli cortex Sc semina 
Elaterium _ - . 

Enula campestris 
Eruca . . . , 

Eryngium _ - , 

Erysimi semen & radix 
Eupatorium (succus recens.) 
Eupatorii extractum 

Ferrum - - _ . 
Filix mas. radix 
Foeniculi dulcis semina 
Fuligo ligni - . _ 

Fumaria - - . . 

Galanga - - -» . 

Galbanum - . . 

Gallae , . . . 

Gutta gamba _ . . 
Genista (in decocto) 

Genistae semen - - - 
Gentianae radix 



Bos minim. 


maxima 


- 9i- 


^ss. 


- 3i- 


Si- 


- 9i. 


Si. 


- gr. X. 


Sss. 


- 5iij- 


^vi. 


- gr. 1. 


V. 


- gr. V. 


XV. 


- 5ss. 


^i' 


- gr. X. 


9i. 


- gr. V. 


9i. 


- 9i. 


.Sss. 


- gr. XV. 


5ss. 


- gr. i. 


gr. V. 


- gr. iv. 


9ss. 


- gr. X. 


9U- 


- 9i. 


3i. 


- 9i- 


Si- 


- gr. XV. 


3ss. 


- 9i- 


Si- 


- gr- V. 


gn. XV. 


- 9i- 


9ij- 


- 9i- 


Si- 


- gr. V. 


gr. XXV. 


- gr. V. 


gr. XV. 


- gr. X. 


5ss. 


- gr. ss. 


gr. iiij. 


- gr. i. 


gr. V. 


- 9i. 


3i. 


- gr. X. 


9ij- 


- 3ss. 


Si- 


- 9i. 


5ss. 


- 9i. 


Si. 


- gr. i. 


gr. V. 


- gr. V. 


gr. X. 


- 9i- 


9ij- 


- gr. ss. 


gr. iij. 


- gr. XV. 


9ij- 


- gr. XV. 


5ss. 


- 9i- 


5V 


- 9i- 




- ^iss. 


iiij- 


" 9i- 


3ss. 


- gr. X. 


gr. XXV. 


- 9i- 


Si- 


- 9i- 


9u- 


- 9ss. 


9i. 


- 5ss. 


3i- 


- gr. X. 


3ss. 


- gr. X. 


9i- 


- gr. X. 


9i- 


- gr. ij. 


S^:.^»- 


- V- . 


3".J-. 


■ gr. 1. 


gr.nj. 


- gr. XV. 


Sss, 
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Geoffroeae radix 

Ginseng - - . . 

Glycerrhizae radix 

Granati cortex 

Gratiola ... 

Guaiacum gummi 

Haematites - . . 

Hedera terrestris(in infuso) 
Helleborus albus 
Helleborus niger 
Hordeum(in decocto) 
Hyoscyami folia arida 8c semen 
Hypericum, flores 

Jalapae radix ... 

Ipecacuanha 

Iris florida. succus 

Juniperi baccae 

Juglans. cortex 

Kino, gummi 



Dos minim. 

- gf- V. 
gr. XV. 

- 3ss. 

- 9i- 

- gi-- X. 

- gr- X. 

gr. X. 

- gr. vi. 

- gr. V. 

gr. i. 
gr. V. 

gr. XV. 
gr. X. 
5ss. 
gr. X. 

5i- 



gr. 



Labdanum. gummi - - - gr. : 
. Lapathum acutum 8c aquaticum. suc- 
cus - - . _ ^ij. 

Lavandulae flores ... ^i, 

Laureola foemina (mezereon) in de- 
cocto - - - . ''" 

Laurus vulgaris, oleum 

Lichen islandicus (in decocto) 

Lignum campechense. Extractum 

Lilium album 

Limoniorum succus 

cortex 



Lini semen (in infuso) 

Linum catharticum folia 

Lobeliae radix (in decoct.) libra una quotidie 



3'J- 

gtt. i. 

gr. X. 
9i- 

gr. X. 

9i. 



maxima, 
gr. XV. 
5ss. 

5ss. 

9i. 

3ss. 

3ss. 
5iv. 
gr. XV. 

X. 

5vi. 
gr. iij. 
gr. X. 

3ss. 
5ss. 

9ij. 

9i. 
3ss. 



5i- 

iij.. 
zvi. 

^s. 

3i. 

5ss. 

gr. XXV. 

gvi. 

3i- 



Macis ... 

Magnesia 

Majorana (in infuso) 

Malva (in decocto) 

Manna ... 

Mastich - - - 

Matricaria 

Mechoacanna 

Mel - - - 

Melissa (in infuso) 

Mentha viridis £c piperita 

Mezereon ; vide Laureola 

Millefolium 

Millepedae 

Moschus - . - 

Myrrha ... 

Nasturtium succus 
Nicotiana (in infuso) 
Nitrum - - - 

Nux moschata 
Nymph^a alba, in decocto 

Oleum olivarum 



gr. X. 5ss. 
gr. X. gss. 
giij. |vi. 
ad libitum. 



gss. 
gr. X. 

3ij- . . 

ad libitum. 



5U- 

5ss. 

3ij. 
9ij. 
5ss. 



9i. 9u. 

3i- 5ij. 

gr. V. 9i. 

gr. X. 5ss. 

3ss. 3ij. 

gr. V. 9i. 

gr. V. gr. XV. 
ad libitum. 



ad libitum, 
gr. X. 5ss. 



9i. 

gtt. X. 

gr. v. 
gr. V. 
gr. vi. 



giv. ^Vl. 

gr. V. 9i, 



9i. 
3ss. 

gr. XV. 

3ss. 

3i. 

gr. V. 
gr. ij. 

'3i. 
gr. X. 

'9i. 
9ss. 



Dos 7ninim. 

Oleum ricini .... 5 iij. 

terebinthinae - - gtt. x. 

Olibanum - - - - gr. x. 

Opium ..... gi', i. 

Opoponax - - - - gr. xv. 

Origanum in infuso 
Ostrearum testae 

Pareira brava . . - 
Petroleum . . . 

Pimpinella saxifraga 
Pimenta . . . - 
Piper indicum ... 

nigrum 8c album 

Pistaceae nuces 
Pix liquida in infuso 
Pulsatillae extractum 

Quercus cortex 

Radix Indica Lopeziana 

Raphani rusticani radix 

Rhabarbarum 

Rhaponticum ... 

Rhamni radix ... 

Rhododendron ... 

Ricini semen - - - 

Rosa rubra, petala 

Rosmarini flores 

Rubia tinctorum 

Rutae folia ... 

Sabinae folia . . - 

Sagapenum . . . 

Sal ammoniacum crudum 

cornu cervi ... 

— marinus- ... 

Salix cortex ... 

Salvia in infuso ... 
Sambuci baccarum succus 
Sanguis draconis 
Sapo .... 

Santalum rubrum 

—— album 8c citrinum 

Santonici summitates 
Sarsae radix ... 

Saxifragae lignum (in decoct) 
Scammonium ... 

Scilla recens ... 

' exciccata ... 

Scordium ... 

Senae folia ... 

Seneka. radix ... 

Serpentariae radix 
Serpyllum in decocto 
Simaruba. cortex 
Sinapi. semen ... 
Sium. succus ... 

Solanum dulcamara, in decocto 
Spermaceti - . . 

Stannum - - - . 
Staechas 

Stramonium ... 

Styrax - - . . 



maxima 
Si- 

gtt. XXV 

3i. 

gr. iij 
3ss. 



3i. 
gtt. xxx 

3ij. 

gr. XV. 
gr. XV 
9i. 



3i' 

3ij. 

3i. . 
3i. 

5iij- 
gr. X. 

gr. iij- 

3iij. 

Bij. 

9ii- 

3i- 



gr. XV. 9ij. 
gr. X. 3i. 



3i>s. 

gr. XV. 

3ij. 
3'i- 



9i 
gr. V 

9ij- 

5ss. 

ad libitum 

3'j. |ss. 

gr. X. 9ij. 

9i. |ss, 

coloris ergo 

ad libitum. 

3ss. 3ii. 

9i. 

gr. V. 
gr. V. 
gr. i. 



3i. 



3ss. 
9ss. 



gr. XV 

3ss. 

gr. V. 

3i- 

3i- 

3i- 

3ss. 



ad libitum, 
gr. X. 3ss. 
3i. |ss. 

§ij. quotidie. 
5iss. 5ij. 

Bi. 9ij- 
gr. X. 9ij. 



gr. 1. 
9ss. 



"J- 

3ss. 
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Succinum - - - . 
Sulphur - - - - 

Tamarindus - - - 

Tanacctum - - - - 
Taraxaci succus 
Terebinthina chia 
Terra japonica - - . 

Thus ----- 
Thymus in infuso 
Tormentillae radix 
Trichomanes in infuso 
Trifolium paluslre in decocto 
Tussilaginis folia, in decocto 



Doa minitn. maxima. 

- '9i- 9ij- 



Extractum cicutae 
cinconse 



gss. 

9ss. 



5iss. 

5ss. 
3ss. 



Dos minim. 

- gr. V. 

- 9i- 
corticis elentheriae - 'Ai. 

colocynthidis compositum gr. iij. 



ad libitum. 
9i. 5ss. 
ad libitum, 
^ij. ^iv. 
ad libitum. 



— gentianae 

— glycerrhizae 

— hellepori nigri 

— haemaloxyli 

— hyoscyami 

— jalapii 

— papaveris albi 

— rutse 

— sabinae 



Ulmi cortex interior in decoct, quotidie. libra una. 
Uva ursi ji, |ss. 

Valeriana sylvestris - - - 9i- 3i. 

Vitriolum album gr. i. pro emetico gr. v. — x. 

cceruleum. See Cuprum vitriolatum. 

viride - - . 



Infusum gentianse compositum 

senae - . . 

sense tartarizatum - 



— rosae 



Winteranus cortex 

Zedoaria 
Zincum ustum 
Zinziber 



gr. 


V. 


gr 


. X. 


gr. 


X. 


9i 




gr. 


X. 


3i. 




gr. 


, 1. 


gr. 


V. 


gr. 


V. 


g»'- 


XV, 



PR^PARATA. 



Acetum scillae 

colchicum 

jEtber vitriolicus velnitrosus 
Aqua calcis 
Aqua ammoniae 

purae - 

acetatae 

Aquae simplices' 
spirituosae 



gtt. XX. gtt. XXX. 
gtt. XX. XXX. 
gtt. XX. xl. 

libra una quotidie. 

gtt. XXV. Ix. 

gtt. viii. xvi. 
|ij- 3vi. 

31- 3»j- 



Coagulum aluminosum libra una quotidie. 
Confectio aromatica - . . jgg. 
Confectio opiata - . _ gr. y, 
Conservae - _ . . ^i, 
Conserva ari - - . . ^i, 
scillae - - - - gr. xv. 



3ij- 
gr. xxv. 

5ss. 



Decoctum commune pro clystere 

pectorale 

Decoctum cinconae 

cornu cervi 

hellebori albi 

sarsaparillae 

compositum 

ulmi - - _ 

Electarium casise 

senae olim lenitivum 

e scammonio 

Elixir aloes - . . 

• vitriolicum acidum 

Essentia limonum 
Extractum aconiti 
— — — — cacuminis genistae 



3iv. Jfeiss. 
ad libitum, 
^iss. ^iij. 
fbi tfeij. quotidie. 

ftiss. quotidie. 
ffei. quotidie. 
ifci. quotide. 



3i- 
3ij- 
9i. 



5vi. 

3ij- 



Julepum e camphora 
creta 

Lac ammoniacum 

Mel acetatum 
Mel rosae 

scillae 

Mercurius dulcis sublimatus 

' muriatus 

vitriolatus 

Oleum amygdalae 

lini - - . 

jecoris aselli 

ricini 

anisi ... 

carui 

■ cinnaniomi 

juniperi 

lavendulae 

menthae piperitidis 

origani 

— — ^— pulegii 
roris marini 

■ sassafrae 

terebinthinae 

Oxymel colchici 

■ ' - scillitici 

Pillulae aromaticae 

aloes compositae 

aloes cum myrrha 

galbani compositae 

hydrargyri 

opii 

scillae 

Pulvis aloes cum canella 



guaiaco 
■ ferro 



gtt. XX. Ixxx. 
gtt. X. xl. 
i 



gtt 
gr. i 
gr.x 



git. V. 

v. 

xxv. 



• aromaticus 
■asari compositus 

• cretae compositus 

( 

■ chelarum cancri c. 




maxi77ia. 

XV. 

5ss. 

XV. 

3ss. 



3i- 



3iij- 



ad libitum, 
ad libitum. 
3ss. 5i. 
gr. 1. X. 
gr. i gr. ij. 
gr. ij. gr. X. 



cum opio 



51- 
fi- 

3"j- 

gtt. V. 

gtt iij. 
gtt. i. 

gtt. X. 

gtt. ij. 

gtt. V. 
gtt. V. 

gtt. vi. 
gtt. iij. 
gtt. vi. 

gtt. X. 

3i- 

gr. XV. 
gr. vii. 
gr. XV. 
9ss. 
gr. V. 
gr. iv. 
gr. X. 
gr. V. 
gr. viii 
gr.x. 
gr. X. 
gr. v. 
gr. X. 
gr. V. 
gr. X. 



3'J- 

gtt. XX. 

gtt. vi. 
gtt. iij, 

gtt. XXV. 

gtt. vi. 

gtt. XV. 
gtt. X. 
gtt. xii, 
gtt. viii. 
gtt. xii. 

gtt. XXX. 

3i- 
3ij. 

5ss. 

gr. XXV. 
gr. xv» 

X. 

gr. X. 

XV. 

9i. 

gr. XXV. 

viii. 

xxv. 

gr. XV. 

9i. 
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Dc 



Pulvis contrayervae c. 

ipecacuanhae c. - - 

— myrrhae c. - - 

opiatus - - ' - 

scammonii c. - - 

cum aloe 

calomel 

sencB c. ... 

tragacanthae c. 

Sal catharticus glauberi 
amaius 

— cornu cervi . - - 

— diureticus . . . 

— martis . . - . 

— succini . - - - 

— tartari (kali vel soda) 
Spiritus ammoniac compositus 
succinatus 

' foetidus 



mmim, maxima. 
gr. X. 5ss. 



Tinctura aloes 



gr. X. 

9i- 
gr X. 
gr. V. 
gr. V. 
gr. V. 
3ss. 
gr. XV. 



5ss. 

3i- 
9i. 
xii. 

XV. 

3i- 

5ss. 



amsi c. 

carui c. 

cinnamomi 
•juniperi 
• lavendulae 



menthae piperitidis 
sativae 



5iij. jiss. 
3iij. |iss. 
gr. V. XV. 

gr. V. gr. XV. 
gr. viii. 3ss. 
gr. vi. 9i. 

gtt. X. XXX. 

gtt. viii. XXV. 

gtt. XX. xl. 

5ss. 5ij. 



gtt. XX. Ix. 
git. XV. xl. 

Iss. 5ij. 



' nuclei fructus myristicae 

— — — pimento - - . 

pulegii . - - 

raphani c. - - 

— rorismarini 

Stannum. pulvis 

Succus graminis 

Succi scorbutic! 

Sulphur auratum antimonii - 

Syrupus papaveris albi 

II erratici 




rosarum solutivus 

scilliticus ... 

■ ■ M il - spinae cervinae - - - 
-^— — tolutanus . _ - 

Tartarum emeticum . . - 

In this estimate of the doses of medicines, we can- 
not expect to meet the sentiments of every practitioner, 
nor perhaps always to be minutely and accurately cor- 
rect. As we have already remarked, this table is in- 
tended rather as hints to conduct the practitioner in his 
own observations than as a guide to be blindly follow- 
ed ; for many are the varieties which will result from age 
and sex; from temperament and idiosyncracy. They 
are, indeed, so numerous that we engaged in the task 
with hesitation and reluctance ; nor are we certain that 
■we may not have done more injury by assisting empi- 
ricism than service to the younger practitioner. 

In the table of preparations we have followed the 
London pharmacopoeia almost exclusively ; not that we 
confine to it exclusive excellence, for both the Dublin 
and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias merit peculiar attention 
We soon found, however, that to include these would 
not only extend the catalogue beyond its proper limits, 
but by names similar, yet diflferent, by formulae vary- 



assis fostidae 
aurantii corticis 
balsam i peruviani 
balsami tolutani 
cantharidis 
cardamomi 



composita 



cascarillas 

castorei 

catechu 

chinconae 

'— ammoniata 

composita 



cinnamomi 



composita 



columbae 

ferri ammoniacalis 

muriati 

• galbani 
■ gentianae c. 

- guaiaci 

- hellebori nigri 
-jalapii 

- myrrhae - 

- opii 

camphorata 

- rhabarbari 



sabinse c. 

scillae 

senae 

serpentariae 

Valerianae 

ammoniata 



zinziberis 



Dos minim. 


maxij;u 


- |i. 


±iss. 


- 3'j- 


5vi. 


- 3i- 


3iij- 


- 3ij- 


3vi. 


- gtt. XX. 


XXXV. 


- 3ij- 


^ss. 


- gtt. XV. 


XXX. 


- 3iJ- 


tss. 


- 3i- 


3iij. 


- 3ij- 


|ss. 


- 3ij- 


iss. 


- 3u. 


^s. 


- 3U. 


gss. 


- 3i- 


3iij- 


- 3iiJ- 


3vi. 


-. 3i'j- 


3vi. 


- 3u- 


?ss. 


- 3i'j- 


5vi. 


- gtt. XV. 


XXX. 


- gtt. XX. 


xl. 


- 3ij- 


§ss. 


- 3u. 


gss. 


- 3iij- 


3vi. 


- 3i- 


3iij. 


- 3ij- 


gss. 


- 3ij. 


gss. 


- gtt. XX, 


. xl. 


- 3iij. 


3vi. 


- 3iij- 


3vi. 


- 3ss. 


lij. 


- gtt. X. 


gtt, xx>; 


- gtt. XX 


. xl. 


- 5vi. 


§iss. 


- 3i- 


3iij- 


- 3u- 


gss. 


- 5ss. 


3iij- 


- 3i- 


3'J- 


- 5vi. 


I'j- 


- gtt. XX 


. xl. 


- gtt. XV, 


. xl. 


- 3i- 


gss. 


- Si. 


giiss. 


- |ss. 


Bij- 



Vinum aloes 

antimonii 

antimonii tartarizat. 

ferri 

ipecacuanhae 

rhabarbari 



ing often rather in appearance than in their nature, we 
should require endless explanations to guard against 
confusion. We gave up the attempt the more readily, 
as in Dr. Duncan's very valuable dispensatory they 
may be readily compared. In the tables annexed to 
that work we find a comparative view of the doses of 
the more important medicines, according to each dis- 
pensatory, with which we shall conclude the present 
article. 
Tables, showing the firotiortion of antimony, ojiium, and 

quicksilver, contained in some compound medicines. 

Tartrite of antimony. — Wine of tartriie of antimony 
contains two grains of tartrite of antimony, or tartar- 
emetic, in the ounce. Ed. 

Ofiium. — Opiate confection contains one grain of 
opium in thirty six grains. Lond. 

Opiate or thebaic electuary contains in each drachm 
about a grain and a half of opium. Edin. 

Electuary of catechu, or japonic confection, contains 
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in each ounce about two grains and a half of opium; 
for one grain of opium is contained in one hundred 
;;nd ninety-three grains. Ed. 

Compound powder of chalk with opium contains one 
grain of opium in about forty-three grains. Lond. 

Compound powder of ipecacuan contains one grain 
of opium in ten grains. Lond. 

Powder of ipecacuan and opium contains six grains 
of opium in each drachm, or one grain in ten. Ed. 

Opiate powder contains one grain of opium in ten. 
Lond. 

Pills of opium contain one grain of opium in five. 
Lond. 

Opiate or thebaic pills contain six grains of opium 
in each drachm, or five grains contains half a grain of 
opium. Ed. 

Tincture of opium or liquid laudanum is made Avith 
two scruples of opium in each ounce of the liquid, or 
with five grains in each drachm. But a drachm of the 
tincture appears, by evaporation, to contain about three 
grains and a half of opium. Ed. 

Ammoniated tincture of opium, or paregoric elixir, 
is made with about eight grains in each ounce of the 
liquid, or with about one grain in the drachm. Ed. 

Tincture of soap and opium, formerly called opiate 
liniment, anodyne balsam, is made with one scruple of 
opium in each ounce of the liquid. Ed. 

Troches of liquorice with opium contain about one 
grain of opium in each drachm. Ed. 

Quicksilver. — Quicksilver pills contain five grains of 
quicksilver in each drachm. Each pill contains one grain 
of quicksilver. Ed. 

Quicksilver pills contain four grains of quicksilver in 
twelve grains. Lond. 

Quicksilver ointment contains twelve grains of quick- 
silver in each drachm ; made with double quicksilver, 
each drachni contains twenty-four grains. Ed. 

Stronger quicksilver ointment contains one drachm 
of quicksilver in two drachms. Lond. 

Weaker quicksilver ointment contains one drachm 
of quicksilver in six drachms. 

Quicksilver plaster contains about sixteen grains of 
quicksilver in each drachm. Ed. 

Plaster of litharge with quicksilver contains about 
one ounce of quicksilver in five ounces. Lond. 

Plaster of ammoniac with quicksilver contains about 
one ounce of quicksilver in five ounces. Lond. 

Powder of scammony with calomel contains one 
grain of calomel in four grains. Lond. 

Ointment of nitrated quicksilver contains twelve 
grains of nitrated quicksilver in one drachm. Lond. 

Stronger ointment of nitrat of quicksilver contains 
in each drachm four grains of quicksilver, and eight of 
nitrous acid, Ed. 

Milder ointment of nitrat of quicksilver contains in 
each scruple half a grain of quicksilver, and one grain 
of nitrous acid. Ed. 

Ointment of white calx of quicksilver contains in each 
drachm about four grains and a half of the calx. Lond. 

OR, 

One grain of tartrite of antimony is contained in 
Wine of tartrite of antimony. Ed. - grs. 240 

Wine of antimoniated tartar. Dub. - - 120 

Wine of tartcirized antimony. Lond. - 120 

Wine of antimony. Lond. - - uncertain. 

VOL. II. 



One grain of precipitated sulphuret of antimony is 
contained in 
Compound pills of antimony. Dub. grs. 2.7 

One grain of opium is contained in 
Opiate confection. Lond. - . grs. 36 

Opiate electuary. Ed. - - .43 

Electuary of catechu. Ed. - - 193 

Compound electuary of catechu. Dub. - 199 

Troches of liquorice with opium. Ed. - 75 

Compound troches of liquorice. Dub. - 60 

Pills of opium. Lond. ... 5 

Opiate pills. Ed. - - - - 10 

Opiate powder. Lond. - - - 10 

Compound powder of chalk with opium. Lond. 43 
Compound powder of ipecacuan. Lond. Dub. 10 
Powder of ipecacuan and opium. Ed. - 10 

Tincture of opium. Ed. Lond. Dub. - 12 

Camphorated tincture of opium. Lond. 244 

Ditto ditto Dub. 196 

Ammoniated tincture of opium. Ed. - 68 

Tincture of soap and opium. Ed. - - 31.5 

One grain of quicksilver is contained in 
Quicksilver pills. Lond. - - - grs. 3 

Ditto Dub. - - - 2.5 

Ditto Ed. - - - 4 

Stronger quicksilver ointment. Lond. Dub. 2 

Weaker quicksilver ointment. Lond. Dub. 6 

Quicksilver ointment. Ed. - - 5 

Quicksilver plaster. Ed. - _ _ 5.5 

Litharge plaster with quicksilver. Lond. 5 

Ammoniac plaster with quicksilver. Lond. 5 

One grain of calomel is contained in 
Powder of scammony with calomel. Lond. grs. 4 
Compound antimonial pills. Dub. - - 2.7 

One grain of the grey oxyd of quicksilver is con- 
tained in 
Ointment of the grey oxyd of quicksilver. Ed. grs. 4 

One grain of the red oxyd of quicksilver is contained in 
Ointment of red oxyd of quicksilver. Ed. grs. 9 

One grain of submuriat of quicksilver and ammonia 
is contained in 
Ointment of white calx of quicksilver. Lond. grs. 13 

One grain of nitrat of mercury is contained in 
Stronger ointment of nitrat of mercury. Ed. grs. 5 
Ointment of nitrated quicksilver. Lond. Dub. 5 
Milder ointment of nitrat of quicksilver. Ed. 1 3 

In many instances these proportions are only to be 
considered as approximations to the truth, as they are 
calculated from the quantities of the ingredients taken 
to form the preparation, not from the quantities which 
exist in it after it is formed. The nitrat of mercury, 
for example, in the different ointments into which it 
enters, is estimated as equal to the whole quantity of 
mercury and nitrous acid employed to form it, although, 
from the very nature of the preparation, it cannot be so 
much. In the solutions of opium, the opium is esti- 
mated as equal to the whole quantity employed, al- 
though not above two-thirds of it be dissolved. Lastly, 
no allowance is made for the loss by evaporation ; and 
hence, notwithstanding the difference by calculation, 
the Edinburgh troches of liquorice with opium contain 
probably as much opium as those of Dublin; for the 
former, being made with syrup, will lose more in dry- 
ing than the latter, which are made with the extract of 
liquorice. 

£e 
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POSSE'TUM. Posset. Milk curdled with wine, 
treacle, or cider, by foreigners reckoned peculiar to the 
English. The serum of a posset, called posset drink 
differs from the whey of milk by the addition of the 
fluid employed to curdle it. 

POSTBRACHIA'LE, (from post, after, and bra- 
chium, the arm). See Metacarpus. 

POSTE'RIOR ANNULARIS; an external inter- 
osseous muscle of the hand, which draws the ring fin- 
ger inwards. 

Poste'rior Indicus; a similar muscle, which ex- 
tends the fore finger and draws it outward. 

Poste'rior medii, extends the middle finger and 
draws it outward. 

Poste'rior mu'sculus au'ris. See Abductor 

AURIS. 

POS'THE, (quasi, -a-ftiie, from Ts-pcrtSiifit, to place 
before). See Pr^putium. 

POSTPOSITIO, (from post, and pono, to place). 
When the paroxysm of a fever comes on later than is 
expected, the paroxysm is said to be postponed ; when 
it begins sooner, to be anticipated. 

POTA'SSA. We have, in the articles Alkali and 
Chemia, q. V. given every information apparently ne- 
cessary on this subject; yet, as in some cases the kali is 
required to be peculiarly pure, we mean chiefly when 
employed as a re-agent in detecting poisonous impreg- 
nations, it may be, perhaps, useful to describe shortly 
the methods of preparing it without any remaining im- 
purity. Two have been employed ; and we shall first 
mention that of Bouillon la Grange, from the Annales 
de Chymie. 

To water, heated nearly to boiling, some highly caus- 
tic lime must be added, which will bring on ebullition; 
and, when slaked, an equal quantity of potash of com- 
merce. The water must be in such a quantity as will 
bring the whole to a thick liquid. In boxes, whose bot- 
toni is covered with well washed river sand, and then 
with a stratum of finer sand, on a cloth sprinkled with 
wood ashes, this mixture must be cautiously poured, and 
covered very gently with water, which, passing through 
the cloth and sand, is conveyed into vessels by a hole in 
the bottom of the box. The fluid in the vessels must 
be guarded from atmospheric air, and water added till 
its saline taste begins to grow weak. The superfluous 
fluid must be carried off by a quick ebullition, and any 
impurity will then separate. To obtain it perfectly 
pure, it must be evaporated to dryness, and dissolved 
in alcohol, which takes up the pure potash only, leaving 
whatever salt contains any carbonic acid. 

Lowitz advises the lixivium of potash, freed from the 
carbonic acid in the usual manner, to be evaporated to 
a thin pellicle. After cooling, the foreign salt is to be 
separated, and the evaporation continued in an iron pot, 
during which the carbonate of potash rises in a pellicle, 
which must be constantly separated. When no more 
pellicles are formed, and it ceases to boil, it must be 
taken from the fire and suffered to cool, continually 
stirring it till cold. It must then be dissolved in dou- 
ble the quantity of cold water, the solution filtered, and 
evaporated in a glass retort till it begins to deposit 
regular crystals. After the formation of a sufficient 
quantity of these, the brown fluid must be decanted, and 
the drained crystals redissolved in the same quantity of 
water. The decanted fluid, become clear by subsiding, 



must be again decanted, and crystallized. These opera- 
tions arc repeated till the crystals afford, with the least 
quantity of water, solutions perfectly limpid. 

We know that alkalis are, in general, the product of 
fire ; but in many cases they exist formally in the plant, 
though often united with an acid in the form of a neu- 
tral. Recent discoveries, however, which we shall 
soon notice (see Sal and Soda), have lately opened 
an ample field for speculation. See Clavellati ci- 

POTENTI'LLA RE'PTANS, (c potentia, irom its 
efficacy). See Quinquefolium. 

POTE'RIUM, a cup, (from the shape of its flower). 
Sanguisorba. See Pimpinella. 

POTIO, (from poto, to drink). A potion : a liquid 
form of medicine, to be taken at once, a term usually 
confined to laxatives. 

POUPA'RTII LIGAME'NTUM. See Falloph 
ligamentum. 

'PRKCIVIT A'^TlK,{{vom. precipito, to cast down). 
Medicines which moderate the motion and heat of the 
blood, by precipitating, as was supposed, its acid. 

PRjECIPITA'TIO. Precipitation; the separation 
of substances dissolved in a fluid, by the addition of a 
third body, by the abstraction of caloric, or of the quan- 
tity of the menstruum. The first is, however, strictly 
speaking, true chemical precipitation, and it takes place 
when the added substance combines with the men- 
struum, rendering it no longer able to hold the first in 
solution ; or where the third body unites with that in 
solution, forming a substance no longer soluble. The 
substance separated is called the precipitate, if it sink, 
cream, if it swim. Some caution is necessary in these 
experiments, for in some cases the precipitate is again 
soluble ; but this depends on chemical affinities and the 
minuter doctrines of chemistry. See Chemia. 

When the matter to be precipitated falls to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, the fluid is poured off, or filtered, 
and what remains behind is to be dried like levigated 
powders. 

PRiECO'CIA, (from their early ripening). See Ar- 

MENIACA MALA. 

PRJECO'RDIA, {pr£, and cor, the heart,) a general 
appellation of the bowels, generally of the contents of 
the chest. Fernelius, lib. iv. de Febribus, comprehends 
under this term the region above the stomach, the dia- 
phragm, the liver and biliary ducts, the pancreas, the 
stomach, particularly its upper orifice. This name has 
been also given to the metatarsus. 

PR^PARA'NTIA MEDICAME'NTA are medi- 
cines supposed to prepare the morbid humours for se- 
paration, and their consequent discharge. 

Pr^para'ntia va'sa are the vessels of the spermatic 
cord, in which it was supposed that the seed was pre- 
pared. See Spermatica chorda. 

PR^PARA'TA VE'NA. See Frontalis vena. 

PR^PU'TIUM, (from preputo, to lop off before). 
The prepuce or foreskin, epigogion, posthe. When 
this is wanting the person is called leipodermos, when 
lost, lipodermos. See Penis. 

PRJISA'GIA, (from pre, before, and sagio, to per- 
ceive). Presages. Fred. Hoffman observes, that 
three things are requisite to a right presage, viz. 1st, 
That from due observation we be able to trace and in- 
vestigate the origin and causes of disorders in order to 
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oppose them in the beginning by propcv remedies, or 
give salutary directions. 2dly, That we accurately 
know the various natures of diseases, and their differ- 
ences in different constitutions, that we may be better 
able to give medicines which shall remove them. 3d, 
That we be able to form a right judgment of the ope- 
ration of medicines, and the event of disorders. See 
Prognostica. 

PRiESENTA'TIO, (from firesento, to offer). In 
midwifery it is the manner in which a child offers it- 
self in its passage into the world ; and the different pre- 
sentations are denominated according to that part of 
the child which is perceived at the mouth of the womb, 
when a woman begins to be in labour. 

In preternatural presentations the membranes pro- 
trude, for the most part, in a lengthened form ; and 
when the pain declines, no part of the child can be per- 
ceived, but the membranes only, as in the beginning of 
labour ; after some time, from the quantity of water, 
the membranes have a round form ; but they have not 
the usual effect of dilating the os tincae. If the head 
presents, it is distinguished by bringing the finger round 
so as to take in a large portion of it ; we then feel an 
uniform hard substance, and often discover a suture. 
When a shoulder or a hip presents, they have not that 
uniform hard feel which is observed when the head of- 
fers. If the back presents, the vertebrae are felt ; if the 
belly, the funis umbilicalis discovers it. The breast 
presenting is known by feeling the ribs ; the breech by 
the private parts, and the discharge of the meconium 
at each pain ; the hand, or foot, by the absence or pre- 
sence of the heel. See Parturitio. 

PRA'NDIUM, (from firandeo, to dine). Ariston. 

DINNER. 

PRA'SIUM A'LBUM, (from Tsr^xa-tx, a square bor- 
der). See Marrubium album. 

PREGNANCY. When, from the previous connec- 
tion, the foetus is animated, (see Generatio,) it soon 
escapes into the uterus, if the Fallopian tubes are not 
obstructed. Its minuteness at that period prevents us 
from determining with precision the time of its pas- 
sage ; but as it is probably conveyed to the tube at the 
moment of animation, since an extraordinary action is 
required to raise the fimbriae, it probably is not long 
delayed in its progress. Every part of the uterus is ap- 
parently adapted for its attachment, since, wherever the 
placenta is fixed, we there find its maternal part ; the 
cotyledons of ruminant animals. The early appearances 
are those only of a slight inflammation, the constant 
concomitant of increased action, or of evolution, with 
usually a small proportion of mucus; and, for some 
time it is only a small body, covered apparently with a 
light down. See Fietus. 

The mother for a time feels no alteration, and, indeed, 
30 slight are often the early symptoms, that a woman 
sometimes does not know that she has conceived till she 
feels the motion of the child. More frequently, how- 
ever, symptoms of general irritability and peculiar sen- 
sibility come on early. The fancies are singular, the 
appetite capricious, the features sharp, the complexion 
pale, but clear; till about six weeks after impregnation, 
a sickness of the stomach comes on, chiefly in the 
morning, and most commonly on rising from bed. 
After the stomach has been freely discharged, some 
women are frequently easy and cheerful through the 



whole day; but many suffer from constant sickness for 
four months; some during the whole period. We 
have known women who have never been able to eat 
or drink without the bason near, in which it was con- 
stantly returned, seemingly unaltered in appearance and 
quantity, and have yet borne healthy children. In 
most instances, however, the sickness is confined to the 
first four or five months, though the capricious appetite 
frequently continues during the whole time. 

In the early period, the abdomen is said to be some- 
what flatter than usual: 'it is at least not fuller; but 
between the fourth and fifth month the uterus rises 
above the pubes, like a round ball, occasionally on the 
right or left of the symphysis, and gradually extends, 
till at the ninth month it reaches the scrobiculus cordis, 
protruding in its progress the navel. 

At a very early period, often within the first two or 
three weeks, the breasts grow fuller, and pricking pains 
are felt in them ; the areola round the nipple extends, 
and is brown, often verging to a blackish hue, which 
continues to enlarge till the moment of delivery. About 
the fifth or sixth month, sometimes earlier, a little whit- 
ish serum can be pressed from them, which at last ap- 
proaches more nearly the appearance of milk. The 
catamenia, as is well known, are very commonly sup- 
pressed during pregnancy; but in some women they 
flow with their usual regularity through the whole pe- 
riod of gestation. In delicate females, who use little 
exercise, it is not uncommon to have one discharge re- 
gular in time, but not in quantity or duration, after im- 
pregnation ; and this slight appearance will recur at 
irregular intervals during the whole time. If not at- 
tended with pain, or flowing copiously, we have never 
found it dangerous or threatening abortion. 

The most unequivocal symptom occurs nearly be- 
tween the fourth and fifth month, styled the quickening., 
when the motion of the child is first perceived. This 
sometimes induces a little faintness, which soon passes 
away ; but the commencement is occasionally so slight 
as to be unobserved. It first resembles a flatulency ; 
and flatus has sometimes deceived even the most ex- 
perienced matrons; but it soon becomes more distinct, 
with a somewhat more rapid motion, resembling the 
fluttering of a bird ; and at last it affords so strong a re- 
sistance as to raise the clothes, and be obvious to the 
eye at some distance. The period of quickening is 
pretty accurately about the twentieth week, and will 
generally correct any erroneous reckoning from the dis- 
appearance of the menses. 

These symptoms arise from the peculiar state of the 
uterus, with which the stomach, the mammae, and the 
appetite sympathize. The final cause of the vomiting it 
is not easy to assign. We have considered it, in another 
place, as useful to guard against plethora in the earlier 
months; and it is certain, that the children of those 
women who have been scarcely free from vomiting, 
have not been extenuated, or apparently deprived of 
their proper nourishment. 

To determine whether impregnation has taken place 
requires often very minute attention ; and the most ex- 
perienced practitioners are occasionally deceived. If 
a young married woman wishes for children, she will 
catch at every probable appearance, and magnify every 
accidental symptom. It is necessary to watch the 
changes already detailed, and to pursue them in their 
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progress. We have mentioned the principal circum- 
stances in different articles, particularly under Ascitks ; 
and suspected firegnancij^ in the article Medicina fo- 
iiENsis. After three or four months the situation may- 
be more clearly ascertained by the touch ; and in the 
sixth or seventh month pretty certainly determined. We 
shall shortly describe the successive changes in the 
cervix uteri and os tineas during pregnancy, to enable 
the younger practitioner to determine the question by 
this means; and we shall copy the very comprehensive 
and judicious description of Dr. Hamilton, in his " Out- 
lines of Midwifery." 

" For the first three months the os tincae feels smooth 
and even, and its orifice is nearly as small as in the 
■unimpregnated state. When any difference can be 
perceived, it consists in the increased length of the pro- 
jecting tubercle of the uterus, and the shortening of the 
vagina, from the descent of the fundus uteri through 
the pelvis. This change in the position of the uterus, 
by which the projecting tubercle appears to be length- 
ened, and the vagina proportionally shortened, chiefly 
happens from the third to the fifth month. From this 
period the cervix begins to stretch, and be distended, 
first in the upper part ; and then the os tincae begins 
also to suffer considerable changes in its figure and ap- 
pearance. The tubercle shortens, and the orifice ex- 
pands; but during the whole term of gestation the 
mouth of the uterus is strongly sealed up with a ropy 
mucus, which lines it and the cervix, and begins to be 
discharged on the approach of labour. In the last weeks, 
when the cervix uteri is completely distended, the ute- 
rine orifice begins to form an elliptical tube instead of a 
fissure ; and sometimes, especially when the parietes of 
the abdomen arc relaxed by repeated pregnancies, dis- 
appears entirely, and is without the reach of the finger 
in touching. Hence the os uteri is not placed in the 
direction of the axis of the womb, as has been generally 
supposed." 

To this we can only add, that about the fifth or sixth 
months, the weight of the uterus is sensible on raising 
it by pressure on the os tincse or cervix, and that in the 
later months the distended cervix is so thin that the head 
of the child, when it presents, can be often felt through it. 

The DISEASES OF EARLY PREGNANCY are numcrous 
and troublesome, arising chiefly from the excess of ir- 
ritability just mentioned, and the plethora, which usually 
occurs in the early months. We must consider them 
in an inverted order. 

Plethora. The diseases arising from plethora are, 
chie^y ■) flushing of the face^ fluhiess, fiain of the loins^ 
load in the head., vertigo., and droivsitiess. The women 
whose stomachs are most irritable suffer less from these 
complaints ; but, when they come on, they require par- 
ticular attention. It has been usual to direct small 
bleedings, and such pregnant women bear with ease, 
and even advantage. Yet the habit is soon established, 
and they become necessary in future pregnancies, when 
the plethora is less common. We have endeavoured, 
therefore, to avoid them, and we think we have succeed- 
ed by cool, free air, by gentle laxatives, and a mode- 
rately cooling diet ; above all, by perfect rest and tran- 
quillity both of mind and body. The swelling and pains 
of the breasts arise in part from this cause. They should 
jiot be confined by ligatures and lacing ; nor must it be 
forgottenj that, in the present apparently free and easy 



costume of the ancient Grecians, they suficr as niucli 
by pressure from the sides and below as they formerly 
did by the iron slays. Every thing must now project 
forward, but it is not on this account a more easy dress 
when the breasts are swollen. 

The greater number of diseases arises, however, from 
irritability ; and among these w^e may reckon the dis- 
tressing stomach comfilaints. The morning sickness is 
one of the most painful feelings attendant on this state; 
and it is one of these which medicine most commonly 
fails in relieving. A cup of camomile or peppermint 
tea, taken on first waking, and suffering the patient to 
lie still for an hour, will sometimes alleviate the dis- 
tressing sickness ; but should it recur during the day, 
these means will scarcely succeed any farther. Slight 
emetics will occasionally relieve, but as often fail. 
Magnesia and columbo root, sometimes with the kali 
purum, sometimes with the am.moniapura, occasionally 
with the aromatic tincture, or a slight proportion of the 
tinctura opii, will be for a time useful ; but the sickness 
will not wholly yield till the uterus begins to rise above 
the pelvis and freely expand. Dr. Vaughan, in the 
London Medical Journal, employed nourishing clysters, 
with anodyne liniments, to the pit of the stomach. We 
have already observed, that the intention of nature in 
exciting vomiting seems to be the prevention of plethora, 
which is often far more dangerous than the increased 
action of the stomach. If this be true, it will prevent 
the introduction of nutriment: and the apparent anxiety 
of nature in every instance to preserve life, particularly 
in the reproduction of the species, would lead us to be 
cautious of interfering in an object where her own plans 
are usually so beneficial. We may alleviate trouble- 
some symptoms, but should not strongly interfere. It is 
peculiarly rare, we believe it has scarcely ever happened 
without the suspicion of some fixed organic complaint, 
that a woman has sunk or miscarried from inanition. 

Cardialgia and diarrhaea are troublesome symptoms, 
but not dangerous. They are generally relieved by 
magnesia, the compound powder of chalk, with occa- 
sionally a few drops of the aqua ammoniac purae, some- 
times with the tincture of opium. They arise from ir- 
regularity in the digestive process, in consequence of 
the increased irritability of the stomach, and disappear 
usually about the fourth month. They are increased 
by acescents rather than by acids, for vinegar can be 
often taken with less inconvenience than pastry. 

Fai?itings and hysteric affections are the consequences 
of peculiar irritability of the system. Low spirits are 
among the early symptoms, and almost every pregnant 
woman thinks her state a fatal one ; but while such is 
her language, her conduct contradicts it, and indeed, in 
the intervals of sickness and pain, the spirits of a preg- 
nant woman are often free and cheerful. Despondency 
is only in her words. The common hysteric remedies, 
keeping the bowels free, above all a little variety of 
scene, and the cheerful conversation of a sensible wo- 
man, who has already passed the same ordeal repeatedly 
with success, will lessen every unpleasant symptom of 
this kind. 

The DISEASES OF ADVANCED PREGNANCY are often more 
serious. They arise from the pressure or the change 
of position of the gravid uterus ; and though often only 
inconvenient, are sometimes dangerous. 

The diseases which arise from pressure are various, 
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swellings of the veins of the leg, oedema of the lower 
extremities, Sec. costivcncss, piles, and dyspncea. These 
are relieved by the common remedies ; but while the 
cause remains cannot be cured. In weak habits the 
oedema sometimes arises to general dropsy, which con- 
tinues after parturition. 

More serious diseases from the pressure of the uterus 
are various spasmodic complaints, rising from slight 
cramps in the legs to violent efiilefitic fiaroxtjsm.^. The 
immediate causes are irritation from the pressure on 
the sacro sciatic nerves, communicated to the brain 
when the convulsions are more general. Sometimes 
they seem to arise from the motion of the foetus, and 
are more common in a first pregnancy than at any 
future one. The slight spasms are alleviated by opium ; 
but the epileptic fits are highly dangerous, and in a 
large proportion of cases are fatal. We have already 
mentioned this disease, vide Convulsions ; but must 
now more fully enlarge on it. 

Puerjieral CQ7ividsions are sometimes relieved by co- 
pious bleedings ; but the event often leads us to regret 
the loss of that strength which the patient is thus de- 
prived of. They seldom occur with any violence till 
about the seventh month ; but, in general, attack near 
the fall period. It is first necessary to empty the 
rectum by an active clyster, which will also, in many 
cases, bring on labour. The next step is to give a large 
dose of opium, and inject also no inconsiderable one 
into the rectum. Forty drops of the tincture of opium 
may be given, and repeated every hour, or oftener if 
the fits are violent; and at least two drachms should be 
given in a clyster. If the fits produce any tendency to 
labour, the relaxation occasioned by the opium will 
produce some yielding in the os tinc3e; and when it is 
open, though very slightly, labour may be expedited by 
introducing the finger, and enlarging it, till we can 
rupture the membranes. In general, during a pain, the 
convulsions remit, which is a strong argument in favour 
of expediting the labour. If the os tincse does not yield, 
some practitioners have attempted its dilatation by 
force ; a practice by no means to be recommended, 
though we have not seen it followed, as has been pre- 
dicted, by inflammation of the uterus. In general it is 
safer to give large doses of opium till the relaxation 
which it occasions, joined with the debility naturally 
produced by the repetition of the paroxysms, brings on 
labour. We must be cautious, however, not to carry 
our expectations of labour coming on too far, as the 
woman may die undelivered, a circumstance peculiarly 
dreaded by females; and, in emergencies, the forcible 
dilatation of the os tincae, however dangerous, is the 
safer alternative. By this plan more than half of those 
entrusted to our care have recovered, while the usual 
calculations of the successful cases offer a considerably 
less proportion. Before the seventh month, however, 
we must trust to the opiates and the operations of nature. 

Other plans have been recommended. Dr. Denman 
advises dashing cold water in the face; Dr. Hamilton 
the digitalis; and other practitioners large doses of 
camphor given by the mouth and by clysters. The 
former we have found useless; the digitalis we have 
not had an opportunity of trying; and we should ap- 
prehend that there was not sufficient time for its ope- 
ration, unless the dose was hurried on with a rapidity 



that would be dangerous. The camphor, recommended 
in the Memoires de Medicine, v,c have tried; but in 
each case it brought on an alarming stupor, which has 
prevented us from repeating it, though given in a far 
less dose than was recommended. 

Sometimes the convulsions follow delivery, and 
generally arise from fright or from terror. This is 
hardly a part of the present subject, but it is so closely 
connected that we could not avoid mentioning it, and it 
will not detain us, since the usual remedies just men- 
tioned will relieve the complaint, if it admit of relief. 

In general these convulsions are not so frequently 
fatal as those which precede labour, though always 
dangerous. 

Ischuria and frequent micturition are complaints 
which depend partly on pressure, and in part on irrita- 
tion. Either is an inconvenience which maybe alleviated 
by a slight opiate ; but frequent inclination to make 
water produces considerable irritation, if not gratified; 
and the pregnant woman should avoid crowded rooms, 
long journeys, and every situation where this desire 
cannot be quickly indulged. Should the bladder be 
greatly distended, the urine will be permanently I'c- 
tained, and the worst consequences follow, particularly 
the retroversion of the uterus, which, but for this con- 
nection, should have been noticed more early. 

Retroversion of the uterus usually occurs about the 
latter end of the third month, when the womb, if pre- 
vented by distention of the urinary bladder, or violent 
fatigue, from rising above the pelvis, falls backward be- 
tween the vagina and rectum, pulling theos tincae back- 
ward and upward. Obstinate costiveness has been ac- 
cused of producing this change in the situation of the 
womb, but will more probably prevent it, for the posterior 
part of the pelvis must be spacious and empty to admit 
of the uterus falling backwards. In this case a tumour is 
felt in the perinseum, bearing down like a child's head, 
with forcing pains, tenesmus, a retention of the stools 
and urine. The finger passed into the vagina is soon 
stopped without reaching the os tincae ; and in the 
rectum a round hard tumour may be felt. In this situa- 
tion the uterus enlarges, and increases all the symptoms. 
The forcing pains are violent ; the retention of the urine 
and faeces obstinate; the load and oppression are com- 
municated to the brain; and coma, or delirium, with 
fever, come on, often accompanied by convulsions. 

The reduction of the tumour affords the only prospect 
of relief. We must endeavour then, for this purpose, to 
evacuate the bladder and rectum; but the weight of 
the uterus draws back the meatus urinarius, and the 
bulk prevents the passage of clysters or faeces. A 
finger introduced into the vagina, and another into the 
rectum, will assist the reduction, while the patient on 
her hands and knees, bent forward, contributes by her 
posture to facilitate the return of the uterus. Perhaps 
if laying on her back, with her nates raised to half a 
right angle, the reduction might be still more easy. Dr. 
Cheston, we find, in the second volume of the Medical 
Communications, succeeded in a case of this kind, by 
puncturing the bladder at the pubes ; and a more des- 
perate proposal has been made to puncture the uterus 
through the rectum to procure abortion. Tlie attempt 
is, however, truly absurd, for the puncture of the 
uterus would not restore the situation of the womb . 
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and if abortion could thus be procured, the foetus must 
pass through the wound. 

The caprices of pregnant women are numerous and 
troublesome. They are not wholly fanciful, for the 
most firm and sensible women, who conceal them, ac- 
knowledge the pain and difRculty they feel by the 
effort. On the contrary, they increase by indulgence, 
and often become injurious. In speaking of the pecu- 
liarities of the Foetus, q. v., we showed, at some 
length, that a change in its structure or appearance 
from any mental affection of the mother was highly im- 
probable; but to deny any reasonable gratification often 
produces uneasiness and irritation both of mind and 
body, with loss of sleep, and an increase of the hysteric 
symptoms. A man will also commiserate the state to 
which the most lovely and tender part of the creation 
is thus reduced, and be led by every kindness and at- 
tention to alleviate it. Yet the same affection will set 
limits to indulgence ; for the craving truly grows by 
what it feeds on, and at last may require impossibilities. 
The refusal will then be doubly distressing. To grant 
every reasonable request, to sooth, to persuade, and to 
expostulate, when these requests verge to what is fanci- 
ful, what is not easily practicable, or what may become 
injurious, will gradually place these fancies more under 
the controul of reason, and the months in which their 
influence is strongest will gradually pass away. It is 
singular, however, that the most eccentric caprices of 
appetite are rarely injurious ; and the most unlimited 
indulgence is often borne not only with impunity but 
with advantage. Even the heartburn is not increased 
by large quantities of fruit, if eagerly longed for ; and 
the rest is often calm and refreshing after food appa- 
rently the most indigestible. May not then these ap- 
parently capricious fancies be often the dictates of na- 
ture, the cravings of somewhat salutary to the constitu- 
tions by means of which we are ignorant ? 

PREHE'NSIO, (horn /irehendo, to take by surj}rise). 
See Catalepsis. 

PRE'MNON. See Oculus. 

PREPARATIONS, (from firefiaro), a term applied 
often to compound medicines, but more commonly, at 
present, confined to those parts of the human body 
which are artificially preserved from the usual changes 
in consequence of putrefaction, or prepared to display 
their structure. 

Preparations are either wet or dry. Dry preparations 
should be always finished with expedition that the 
natural colour may be preserved, and great care should 
be taken that they are not soiled by dust or handling. 
The fat should be carefully removed ; and the prepa- 
ration may be slightly washed over by some colourless 
aqua kali puri, and again with water, to dissolve what 
may remain. If the part is not very thin, this may 
be repeated ; but in general it injures the texture of the 
preparation, and such subjects should be chosen as 
have least fat. Objects preserved in this way should 
be dried in the shade, with a free current of air ; but 
when the danger of putrefaction is considerable, artifi- 
cial heat, in a degree not to melt the injection which is 
previously thrown into the vessels. If they are distended 
with air, small apertures should be made to prevent the 
rarefied air from bursting them. Dry membranes may 
be extended by pins on a flat board, with a paper slightly 



oiled beneath to prevent their sticking. Hollow sub 
stances are best preserved on stands under glass bells. 
In drying, fly blows and insects may be kept off by 
washing the preparation Avith a solution of hydrargyrus 
muriatus, in alcohol, in the proportion of a drachm to 
six ounces. 

Preparations are sometimes distended, for dryint^, 
Avith wool, cotton, hair, quicksilver, tallow, or plaster 
of Paris, besides air. The last, however, is preferable 
as more uniform ; but is apt to escape by minute fora- 
mina, which are with difficulty closed. Where the pa- 
rietes are thick, as dropsical ovaries, uteri, or aneurisms, 
hair, or wool very slightly oiled, are necessary. Plaster 
of Paris is chiefly used where the distending substance 
is suffered to remain, Avhere tortuous canals prevent the 
use of hair or wool, or where the membrane is so thin 
as to require an equable distention. Thin injected pre- 
parations are also conveniently displayed on plaster. The 
penis and the internal organs of generation, as well as 
the lymphatics, are most conveniently filled with quick- 
silver ; the heart with tallow, which may be melted and 
drained off with a heat less than will melt the injection 
of the coronaries. The lungs are preserved dry, in 
small portions, by distending the air vessels with quick- 
silver; in large portions, by filling them with oil of 
turpentine. When dry, each fluid may be discharged 
by an even, longitudinal section. 

Dry preparations are varnished to preserve them from 
mould, to prevent their destruction by insects, and to 
increase their transparency. The white spirit varnish 
of the shops is well adapted for large masses; but is 
too friable when applied on thin membranes. For the 
latter purpose the oil varnish of the shops is preferable. 
It is necessary to separate every particle of fat or grease ; 
and in using the spirit varnish to dry the preparation 
carefully. Externally both are properly laid on with a 
brush, and repeated coats are applied. In hollow pre- 
parations the varnish is poured in and shaken around ; 
in corroded ones poured on them. 

Another kind of dry preparation is styled corroded, 
since, after injection, the substance of the containing 
vessels is destroyed by immersing the whole in a fluid 
containing three parts of muriatic acid and one of water. 
From about three to six weeks is necessary for the cor- 
rosion. It is then to be placed in a bason ; and at first 
a gentle, afterwards a stronger stream of fresh water is 
allowed to pass through it. The little adhering pulp in 
the smaller interstices may be washed away, by direct- 
ing a current of water through a small syringe to the 
part. The preparation must then be dried; and should 
be carefully suspended by a tape, as a cord will pro- 
bably cut through the wax. If the vessels are not large 
enough to admit of its being suspended safely, it must 
be placed on cotton, over which a woollen cloth is 
spread. It must be supported on a stand, by means 
of plaster poured into the cavity, in which the trunk 
rests. 

Wet preparations are preserved inspirits; and the 
peculiar art which raised the credit of Ruysch so high 
seems to be in part lost. Cotemporary authors speak 
with rapture of the pellucidity of his fluids, and the 
brilliancy of his injections. A little boy was so 
artificially preserved that the Czar Peter, it is said, ran 
and kissed it. Albinus succeeded well, though less 
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happily than Ruysch. Yet attentive anatomists have re- 
marked, that the parts preserved in his glasses were 
peculiarly minute. Various fluids have been tried, but 
with little success; and we must now explain the me- 
thods of the most experienced dissectors. 

When a part is to be preserved in spirits, it should be 
previously macerated in water, continually changing it, 
to prevent putrefaction, till it passes off pellucid. Every 
particle of fat and cellular membrane should then be 
separated, the hollow parts and cavities distended with 
hair; and the ducts, or more important blood vessels, 
pointed out by the introduction of bristles, quills, or 
bougies. If then put into alcohol, it will soon acquire 
firmness enough to admit of the removal of the stuffing. 

Every object does not require spirits of the same 
strength. Those which are thick and massy require 
pure alcohol : those which are less so, proof spirit ; and 
the membranous objects, one part of spirit, and two of 
water. The spirits and water should be previously 
mixed and filtered. Immersing some preparations in 
pure colourless oil of turpentine gives them transpa- 
rency, and shows the internal organization and arrange- 
ment of the blood vessels very perfectly ; but is adapted 
only to those which are to be dried. At first the spirits 
should be frequently changed. 

Dr. Monro adds a proportion of vitriolic or nitrous 
acid to the spirit; and this mixture neither changes the 
colour nor consistence of the parts, except they contain 
mucus or serum. The brain of a young child, the 
crystalline and vitreous humours of the eye, become 
so firm in this fluid as to admit of handling. The 
serum and the semen are coagulated in it ; and the red 
injection is rendered more conspicuous. For the more 
tender albuminous parts, two drachms of spirit of nitre 
must be added to a pound of spirit of wine. For other 
parts twenty or thirty drops are sufficient ; and this fluid, 
it^is said, comes very near the spirit employed by Ruysch. 

To secure preparations and prevent the evaporation 
of the spirit requires many minute contrivances, scarcely 
within our scope to develope. The best method is to 
have the top of the glass accurately ground and polish- 
ed, on which a piece of plate glass of the same size is 
to be laid. On the edge of the vessel a drop or two of 
gum water is placed, and the piece of plate glass laid 
gently on. The gum water will then, by capillary at- 
traction, run round the rim, closing the little interstices 
whic h the polisher may have left. A piece of tin foil 
should then be moulded over the cover and the edge of 
the jar, and the whole secured by a wet bladder reach- 
ing below the tin foil, covered by a leather closely tied 
to the neck of the jar, well varnished, especially round 
the cord. The glass should be thick and free from any 
irregularities, so as to magnify the preparation without 
any distortion. With every precaution, however, spirit 
gradually evaporates. The best way of suspending light 
bodies is by a floating glass globe; larger ones by a 
stick fixed across, for a thread continued to the edge of 
the jar conducts the spirit, and assists evaporation. 

PRE'SBYT^,(from 9rffo-?ti«, o/rf). See Amblyopia, 
and OeuLus. 

PRESERVATl'VAA'QUA,(from/2re«erz;o,^o/?r^- 
vent). See Antivenerealis aqua. 

PRESU'RA, (from Trpe^u, to injla7ne). Inflamma- 
lion of the ends of the fingers from cold ; the fihlogosis 
n-ythema of Cullen. 



PRIAP^E'IA. See Nicotiana minor. 

PRIAPI'SMUS, (from Fria/ius, the heathen god). 
A PRIAPISM ; an erection of the penis without any 
lascivious idea or inclination, with violent pain, is a 
spasmodic contraction of the erectores penis, wholly 
unconnected wilh the state of fullness of the vesiculae 
seminales ; and the disease of advanced life. Priapis- 
mus affords a striking instance of spasm arising from 
debility. Camphor and opium at night, with bark and 
warm aromatics in the day time, are the best remedies ; 
but we can in general only palliate : the disease is sel- 
dom removed. See Impotentia. 

PRI'MtE Vr^. The FIRST PASSAGES ; that is, the 
stomach and duodenum. 

PRIMU'LA VE'RIS, (from primus). See Para- 
lysis. 

Primu'la odorata. See Auricula ursi. 

PRI'NCEPS ALEXIPHARMICO'RUM. See An- 
gelica. 

PRINCI'PIA, (from firincefis). The principles 
or ELEMENTS. In science it is the appellation of 
rudiments, or of those leading propositions on which 
the whole depends ; thus, to mark the extremes of the 
scales, we have the /n-inci/iia /ihilosofihics, and /irinci/iia 
medicince. 

In analysis, the principles of bodies are those ultimate 
results beyond which we cannot proceed. According, 
therefore, to the progress of science, we have rested at 
different points, returning lately, with Aristotle, to 
earth, air, fire, and water. Yet air and water are cer- 
tainly not elements, for water can be decomposed ; and 
when we speak of air, we know it to be a compound, 
though we are unacquainted with its different bases. 
In fact, the only elements we can now recognize are 
earth and fire : yet of the common principle of the 
difl'erent earths we arc still ignorant. Principles and 
elements are, therefore, words which ought to be ef- 
faced from chemical nomenclature ; or, at least, they 
ought not to be used but as an expression denoting 
the last term of our analytical results ; and it is al- 
ways in this sense that the true philosopher uses the 
word. 

PRIOR ANNULARIS INDICIS and MEDII. 
Interosseous muscles of the hand, moving these respect- 
tive fingers. 

PRIVATI'VI, (from firivo). Privations, or de- 
fect OF POWERS ; synonymous with dysasthesia and 
dysorexics in Cullen's Nosology. 

PROBE, (from firobo, to try). A surgical instrument, 
employed in examining the condition of a wound ; the 
direction of a sinus ; or the state of a bone. It is usu- 
ally of silver, rounded at one end, and triangularly sharp 
at the other. 

PRO'BOLE, (from tt^oQxXXu, to project). See Apo- 
physis. 

PRO'BANG. A flexible piece of whalebone, with 
sponge fixed to the end. See Deglutitio. 

PROCA'RDION,(from 9r^«, before and kx^^,ov, the 
stomach). The pit of the stomach. 

PROCATA'RCTICA CAUSA. The procat- 
ARCTic causes, (from 7rpoKXTxp)(^ott.xi, to precede). 
The pre-existent cause. See Causa. 

PROCE'SSUS. A process (from procedo, to start 
out). In chemistry, the operation in which a new sub- 
stance is produced. 
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In anatomy, it is a protuberance or eminence of a 
bone. If the process projects in a roundish ball it is 
called cafiut^ and the narrow part cervix; when oblong, 
and unequally rounded, a condyle; when rough and un- 
equal, a tuberosity. Processes which terminate in a 
sharp point are denominated coronoid; those which 
form a longitudinal ridge, sfiina^ sometimes crista; the 
labia are each side of a broad spine; and brims of 
cavities are named sufiercilia. The use of processes 
is to assist motion, by allowing a greater surface for 
the origin, larger attachment, and more advantage- 
ous direction of muscles. See Apophysis, and Epi- 
physis. 

Proce'ssus cii.ia'rts. See Ciliare ligamen- 

TUM. 

Proce'ssus mamili.a'kes. See Olfactorii 
nervi. 

Proce'ssus vermiformis. An appendage to the 
ccecum, resembling a worm, terminating in a point. 
Its use is unknown. See Appendicula vermifor- 
mis. 

PROCIDE'NTIA, (from firocido, to fall down). See 
Prolapsus. 

Procide'ntia a'm ; prola/i.i7is, and exitus ani, 
cxania; the falling down of the fundament, is a re- 
laxation of the sphincter, admitting the inversion of the 
internal villous coat of the intestine, with a proportional 
tumour. 

The causes are, weakness, aggravated by costiveness, 
piles, diarrhoeas, or tenesmus. It is induced also by 
every cause of violent forcing, as hard labour, or a 
stone in the bladder ; and every cause of paralysis in 
the levatores and sphincter ani. Hoffman attributes 
it to a relaxation of the ligaments of the intestines. In- 
fants are the most frequent subjects of this disorder, in 
consequence of debility. 

The tumour, which is of a fleshy colour, sometimes 
wrinkled, at others smooth and shining, accompanied 
with an uneasiness, and an ineffectual desire to go to 
stool, sufficiently distinguishes the complaint, which is 
sometimes mistaken for the piles, A ligature hath 
been applied about the prolapsed anus, in order to ex- 
tirpate the supposed haemorrhoid. 

When costiveness, a stone in the bladder, or labour, 
occasion this complaint, the cure is sometimes effected : 
when a diarrhoea follows it is more difficult ; if the 
haemorrhoids supervene we rarely succeed. 

If the disease, as sometimes happens, should proceed 
from acrid matter, the cause is distinguished by a sharp, 
pungent pain after every motion, and the relief is 
effected sometimes by chalk and mucilages ; by muci- 
laginous clysters retained by opium ; more frequently 
by equal parts of wax and soap, with a small proportion 
of the Theban extract. If the tenesmus is violent, the 
mucilaginous clysters, with a large proportion of opium, 
will be necessary, and the latter should be in a solid 
form. Should it proceed from costiveness, the mildest 
laxatives, particularly the castor oil, will be most useful. 
Rhubarb and aloes are highly injurious, and recom- 
mended only by indiscriminating empyrics. 

If the prolapsed intestine be swelled, then cold as- 
tringent applications are necessary, and by supporting 
the tumour with the palm of one hand, the fingers of 
the other will gradually replace the fallen intestine. We 
must, however, not violently persevere, but act only 



during the relaxation of the spincter. After the reduc- 
tion the part may be suspended by the T bandage. 

AVhen the prolapsed intestine is contracted by the 
sphincter ani, and cannot readily be returned, Mr. Pott 
advises bleeding, opium, fomentations, and an anodyne 
and emollient poultice to the part, to procure the ne- 
cessary relaxation for the reduction. If extii-pation 
proves necessary, it is best performed by ligature, for 
the haemorrhage which would follow excision must be 
highly dangerous. If the prolapsus is large, a strong 
needle, double threaded, may be passed through the 
intestine, tied above on one side, and below on the 
other. If the prolapsus is small, a double ligature 
should be passed round its whole diameter; and in 
both cases be left to drop off. The pain is allayed by 
poultices, opium, &c. The sphincter afterwards per- 
forms its office. 

If a gangrene affects the intestinal fold, the dis- 
coloured part, slightly scarified, should be repeatedly 
fomented with warm brandy, applying in the intervals 
the cataplasmae cumino. 

When the prolapsed part cannot be easily retain ed 
in grown people, Cheselden recommends taking away a 
piece of the prolapsed gut lengthways, for, after the 
cicatrix is formed, it will never descend; a practice 
which Pott disapproves. 

See Gooch's Cases and Remarks ; Pott's Works ; 
Turner's, Wiseman's and Heister's Surgery ; Bell's 
Surgery, vol. ii. p. 268; White's Surgery, p. 380. 

Procide'ntia o'culi. See Malum. 

Procide'ntia u'teri, metrofirojitosis^ ecptoma,, fiys- 
terofitosis. Different degrees of this disorder are: 1. 
Relaxatio; a bearing down of the womb ; when the 
womb descends down to the middle of the vagina; 2. 
Procidentia., when it descends to the labia; 3. Prolap,- 
«Ms,when it falls through the labia pudendi. Inversio, 
and Retroversio, q. v. are different complaints. See 
also Pregnancy. 

The lesser degrees of this complaint are discovered by 
the touch, the greater by the eye. If the woman stands 
upright, a finger inti-oduced into the vagina will dis- 
cover the disease ; and if the os tincae be felt, the case 
is distinguished from a descent of the vagina, though 
the distinction is sometimes difficult. If the disease 
happens during pregnancy, the weight pressing down 
renders walking difficult and painful ; micturition diffi- 
cult ; costiveness; and a numbness in the legs and 
thighs. 

The pain is usually felt near the insertion of the 
broad ligaments, though these do not seem to support 
the womb; and the cause seems rather to be a relaxa- 
tion of the vagina, which really supports it. 

Girls are sometimes the subjects of this disease; but 
it most frequently happens to women who have experi- 
enced repeated hard labours; who have exerted them- 
selves too soon after delivery ; and are of a weak re- 
laxed habit. 

Leucorrhoea consequently predisposes to this disease, 
and it often arises from straining, lifting heavy weights, 
and whatever produces a strong action of the abdominal 
viscera. 

If neglected, the disease becomes painful, obstinate, 
and inconvenient; sometimes inflammation, ulcers, or 
a cancer, are said to be the consequences. 

It is necessary, therefore, for women to guard, with 
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great care, against the first feelings of the complaint, 
and to indulge themselves with rest, as well as to brace 
the constitution by tonics, cold bathing, and astringent 
injections. The bowels should be kept free, and every 
active exertion avoided. If the water be suppressed by 
the descent of the uterus, the tumour must be replaced, 
and the patient laid in bed, with her head lower than 
the trunk ; and in making water the tumour may be 
supported. Should this plan fail, the catheter must be 
introduced. The prolapsed uterus sometimes ulcerates, 
from the access, it is said, of the air, or the acrimony 
of the urine, but in reaHty from the strangulation of the 
upper part ; and the uterus should be replaced without 
attending to this circumstance. 

In general the cure is only palliative, and consists of 
replacing the womb, rest, and introducing a pessary 
into the vagina, to prevent the uterus from falling lower. 
This sometimes produces a radical cure, and the relaxed 
parts recover their tone. In lesser degrees of this dis- 
order, the usual confinement in bed during the next 
lying-in hath effected a cure ; and when it occurs in 
early pregnancy, it disappears when the womb has en- 
larged so much as to rest on the pubes. A pessary 
should be introduced as soon as convenient after de- 
livery, and worn for some time after the Avoman walks 
abroad. A round pessary is preferable ; and it should 
be so large as to occasion some uneasiness in passing it, 
since it will otherwise be apt to fall down. See Pes- 

SARIUM. 

If a lacerated perinaeum is the cause, a cushion may 
be placed with its convex side to the os externum, and 
secured by the T bandage; and if the prolapsus hath 
been neglected, and a swelling with inflammation has 
come on, bleeding, cooling laxatives, fomentations, and 
poultices, are necessary: if a mortification appear, the 
bark with astringent ones. A pessary must be applied 
as soon as the patient can bear it. Whenever a gan- 
grene or a cancer appear, reduction increases the symp- 
toms, or produces, new and fatal ones ; but if there are 
ulcers, the part should be restored with all convenient 
speed, without waiting for their healing. 

When the uterus not only descends, but is turned 
inside outward, it is styled inversio uteri. This only 
happens immediately after delivery, when the os tincae 
is nearly as large as the fundus; and the funis is forci- 
bly pulled to bring away the placenta. Whatever be 
the cause, the womb must immediately be restored, or 
the consequence will soon be fatal ; for its orifice 
will contract, and prevent the necessary relief. After 
emptying the bladder, lay the patient on her back with 
her hips raised, and with the hand restore the inversion 
and gently return the uterus, retaining it till a contrac- 
tion takes place, and afterwards supporting it as in case, 
of prolapsus. 

Dr, Leak advises, after the parts are reduced, the fre- 
quent use of the following astringent injection. R 
Aluminiset vitriol, alb. aa 5 i. aq. bullient. ^ i. solve et 
cola. At the same time vvemust endeavour to strengthen 
the whole system by nourishing diet, chalfteate waters, 
and the bark. If no internal' disease forbid, the cold 
bath will give great relief. 

Should the descent of the tumour prevent the patient 
from walking, a fine sponge wrung out of alum water 
may be dried in a compressed state, cut into any con- 
venient form, and introduced as high as possible. It 
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will act by its astringency, and by its pressure in a gen- 
tle and uniform manner; and during the use of this ap- 
plication the astringent injection may be used twice a 
day ; and the sponge tent sho~uld be made gradually 
smaller as the vagina contracts. 

In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. ii. p 
43, we are told that a woman of singular fortitude, 
about fifty years of age, was much afflicted with pro- 
lapsus uteri. After trying many remedies in vain, she 
at length cut into the substance of the uterus with a 
common kitchen knife. A considerable haemorrhage 
ensued; but the uterus gradually contracted, and she 
had no return of the prolapsus, nor any bad symptom. 
Having boasted of her success, many women in the 
neighbourhood afflicted with the same complaint ap- 
plied for her assistance, and, by a similar operation, 
were effectually cured. 

In the prolapsus vaginae the same method of cure is 
still more strongly recommended; and this peculiai- 
case has suggested the idea that scarifications may bo 
sometimes useful. 

See Ruysch's Observations, N° 1, 7, 9, 10. and 
Saviard. London Medical Observations and Inquiries, 
vol. iii. p. 1. vol. iv. p. 388 — 400; Medical Museum, 
vol. i. p. 227 — 230 ; Heister's Surgery ; Hamilton's 
Midwifery, edit. 5 ; Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, 
vol. ii. p. 43 ; London Medical Journal, vol. vi. p. 387 ; 
White's Surgery, p. 460 ; Leak's Medical Instructions, 
edit. 5. 

Procide'ntia u'vul^. See Hypostaphyle. 
Puocide'ntia vagi'n^; colfiofitosis. Thedegreesof 
this disease are different; but when the whole vagina or 
a part appears through the pudendum, it may be called 
a firolapsus; when it descends to the labia a procidentia; 
and when not so far a relaxatio. Widemanus relates 
a case of this kind which had all the appearance of a 
prolapsus uteri, but not properly distinguished until it 
was too late to afford any relief; but generally the dis- 
ease is known by observing the os tincae, which dis- 
tinguishes the prolapsed womb from all other cases of 
descent, and from the inversio, which only happens after 
labour. When the whole vagina is prolapsed it appears 
like crude bloody flesh ; and if it swells violently, attend- 
ed with inflammation, a sphacelus will soon come on ; 
but if the swelling be slight, without inflammation, the 
tumour will neither be troublesome nor dangerous. 
This disorder should be distinguished from a tumour, 
a fungus, a sarcoma, Sec. of the vagina. 

The part may be restored with the fingers, and the 
patient should rest in bed for some days, using an injec- 
tion of warm vinegar and water; red wine and water; 
or a solution of cerussa acetata. In most cases the first 
object seems to be ablution, then reduction, and after- 
wards corroborants, such as the bark, vitriolic acid, cold 
bathing, and avoiding all violent exercise. If these fail, 
the T bandage must be worn. 

See Heister's Surgery ; Hamilton's Midwifery, edit. 
2. p. 247 ; Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. ii. 
p. 46. 

Procide'ntia VE'siCiE urina'ri^. The inversion 
of the uterus never happens without carrying the 
bladder with it into the perinaeum, together forming 
a tumour. The bladder in this position is no longer 
exposed to the pressure of the abdominal muscles, and 
not having force enough in this posture to contract, the 
F f 
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patient is compelled to squeeze the bladder with her 
hands, or between her thighs. The catheter if intro- 
duced must not be thrust inward, but downward, the 
fundus of the bladder being below the meatus urinavius. 
See London Medical Observations and Inquiries, voL 
iii. p. 1. 

PROCO'NDYLUS, (from ^po, before, and y.o^hxci, 
finger J. The first joint of each finger next the meta- 
carpus, ante internodium. 

PROCTA'LGIA,PROCTrTIS,(from?!rf«;c?<)5,anMs, 
and «Avo5, fiaiuj) clunesia, cyssotis. Inflammation 
OF THE ANUS. A Variety of the phlogosis in Dr. Cul- 
len's system. It is discovered by a hot and acutely 
painful tumour at the anus, irritated by pressure, ob- 
stinate costiveness, and fever. The causes are, riding ; 
violent blows; acrid applications; piles, &c. The 
disease yields with difficulty, often terminates in 
abscess, and is sometimes succeeded by fistula. See 
Inflammatio, Abscessus in ano, and Fistula in 

ANO. 

PROCTOLEUCORRHCC'A, (from zr^o^^U, anus, 
XiVKOi, ivhite, and jnu, to Jloiv). A white mucous dis- 
charge from the anus. 

PROCTORRHCE'A. A yellowish or sanious discharge 
from the rectum, accompanied with heat and itching 
about the anus. Whether, however, the discharge is 
white, yellow, or streaked with blood, the disease is the 
same, and consists of increased mucous discharge from 
the rectum, either from cold or irritation. It scarcely 
differs, except in its seat, from Cceliaca, q. v. 

PROCU'iMBENS, (from /iroc«/?26o, to lie flat). Bo- 
tanically applied to a trailing plant. 

PRODU'CTIO, {hom produce, to bring forth). Sec 
Apophysis. 

PRODRO'MI. See Etesije. 

PRCE'BIA, PRCE'BRA. See Amuleta. 

PROEGU'MENE, (from Ts-poijyee/^xt, avtecedo), A 
precedent cause ; by the Latins called antecedens. 
See CaCsa. 

PROFLU'VIA, (from firofluo, to run down). The 
fifth order of the first class of Dr. CuUen's Nosology. 
A pyrexia, with increased excretion, not naturally 
bloody ; under which he includes two genera, catarrhus 
and dysenteria, as the only instances of febrile profluvia. 

PROFLU'VIUM. A flux of any kind. 

Proflu'vium uri'n^. See Diabetes. 

PROFU'NDA BRA'CHII VE'NA,vel PROFUN- 
DA SUPE'RIOR, (from its deep situation,) a branch 
from the basilica, sent off from it below the neck of 
the OS humeri, and near the hollow of the axilla : it runs 
along the side of the brachial artery, and spreads in the 
adjacent muscles. 

PROFU'NDUS MU'SCULUS MA'NUS. See 
Flexor internodii, Tertii digitorum manus. 

PROFU'SIO, (from firofundo, to pour out). Pas- 
sive HiEMORRHAGE. A gcnus in the class locales, and 
order afiocenoses of Cullen, who defines it a flux of 
blood, and distinguishes it from active haemorrhages, as 
not febrile, but occurring from wounds, leeches, &c. 

PROGE'RMINUS ABSCE'SSUS. An abscess aris- 
ing from a viscid and almost corrupted phlegm. 

PROGLO'SSIS, (from w/io, before, and yXaa-trx, the 
tongue). See Lingua. 

PROGNOSIS, (from -arpa, before, and yivuTx.a, to 
know,) the foretelling of what may happen to the patient, 



either with respect to a future, or the progress or ter- 
mination of a present, disease. 

The prognostic of an impending disease may be drawn 
from the appearances, the mode of living, the change* 
in habits or situations, and the critical periods of life. 
If a person, from a healthy state, becomes sallow, weak, 
with loss of appetite and spirits, or with disturbed sleep, 
we may easily suppose that some disease threatens. It 
these appearances come on slowly, with a slight yellow- 
ness of countenance, obstructions in the primae viae or 
the liver have probably taken place ; if more rapidly, 
with slight shiverings occasionally, a fever impends. A 
regular evening exacerbation, with cough, portends a 
hectic ; a more violent shiver, with considerable heat, a 
continued fever, a deep redness in the face, with inflam- 
mation in the eyes, plainly point out accumulations in 
the head, and chiefly venous ones; but these often arise 
from diseases impeding a free circulation through the 
lungs, so that the state of these organs must be con- 
sidered in forming the prognosis. They often exist to- 
gether, and aggravate each other. Violent fixed pains 
in the head, recurring at irregular intervals, and usually 
excited by every cause of increased circulation, generally 
show that some fixed obstruction prevents the free course 
of the blood through the organ ; and this is followed by 
convulsions, sometimes insanity, and frequently a sud- 
den termination of life. A fulness in the stomach and 
abdomen are certain signs of accumulation, and it de- 
pends on the comparison of the other symptoms, whether 
it be water, infarcted viscera, accumulated contents, or 
merely flatus, and the prognostic must be regulated by 
comparing the symptoms of each disease. If a slight 
pain in the back be increased by stooping, and moving 
forward cither leg, an aff'ection of the psoas muscle may 
be apprehended ; and if the pain is in the hip bone, 
shooting out at the knee, with a dragging of the leg on 
that side, some injury has taken place in the hip joint. 

The mode of life will often lead us to form some pi'og- 
nostic of an impending disorder. Late hours cannot be 
borne with impunity, except by a very few, and their prin- 
cipal effect is to induce obstructions in the chylopcietic 
or other abdominal viscera. If connected with drinking 
spirituous liquors, the eflfect is usually felt in the liver. 
The sedentary student has reason to apprehend biliary 
accumulations, with costiveness, and a train of hypo- 
chondriac symptoms; but activity, however great, if 
sleep be allowed, leads to no complaint. Nature will 
not be deprived of her rights with impunity ; nor can 
any one detract from his hours of sleep, in any consider- 
able degree, without detracting, at least in a certain 
proportion, from the period of this life. Excess in eating 
or in drinking will equally lead us to foretel diseases of 
the stomach, often of the head, connected with the 
stomach ; but retributive justice is frequently seen to 
punish the former error with the greatest severity, in 
the feelings of the patient, by loss of appetite. Almost 
every situation is apparently consistent with health, if 
free air be admitted ; but its deficiency leads to a variety 
of diseases from debility, which may be easily foreseen, 
and can only be avoided by a change. Such creatures 
of habit, however, are mankind, that this chief assistant 
to health, free open air, can be dispensed with, often 
with impunity. The diseases of artificers are scarcely 
parts of the present subject ; nor indeed have we found an 
appropriate portion of our work for their consideration. 
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The different parts of the enquiry are, however, scat- 
tered in various articles, under the appropriate com- 
plaints. 

Changes of habits and situations are frequently the 
source of different diseases, which we can often prog- 
nosticate, and sometimes guard against. Abstemious- 
ness, suddenly adopted after freeliving, and the con- 
trary, are sources of disease, the former chiefly of com- 
plaints arising from insufficient stimulus, the latter from 
too great excitement. A sedentary, after an active life, 
is often attended with languor, low spirits, and visceral 
accumulations; the contrary, at first with languor and 
fatigue, soon followed by increased tone and vigour. 
The pure air of mountainous regions is a too active 
stimulus to lungs accustomed to the exhalations of 
marshes ; and, on the contrary, a low situation, after a 
more elevated one is often follovv'ed by intermittents, 
cachexy, and dropsy. 

The critical jieriods of life merit attention also in our 
prognostics of various diseases. We have thought that 
Pmiiisis, q. v. was connected with a slower evolution 
of the body in its progressive stages -, and we know that 
if scrofulous affections do not yield in the first, or, at 
most, in the second septenary, there is little prospect of 
a cure. The same may be said of epileptic paroxysms, 
and of chorea, though to the latter there are many ex- 
ceptions. The critical period of the female life is that 
of the cessation rather than appearance of the catamenia, 
for unless hectic symptoms come on, the discharge, 
though at the distance of many years, becomes regular. 
The period of cessation, if not preceded by free, often 
copious, discharges of the menses, prognosticates a less 
healthy old age. If lancinating pains in the bottom of 
the abdomen attend ; if the countenance is dark, and the 
discharge blackish; a local disease in the uterus maybe 
suspected. The German authors are equally gloomy 
prophets respecting the appearance of the hsemorrhoidal 
flux in men, but in this country there is little room for 
such apprehensions. 

Such is the outline of what might form a useful work 
on the prognostics of impending diseases, of which we 
have had hitherto no example. We must next consi- 
der the /iro^?205^zcs of death or health from the symji- 
toms of diseases vohich are present. This part of our 
work also, in a general and scientific view, has scarcely 
been attempted. 

Prognostics in diseases are usually drawn from the 
vital, animal, or natural actions. The vital actions which 
give the best information, are the states of the circula- 
tion and the respiration. The first is chiefly known by 
the pulse, and on this subject we must, in part, antici- 
pate what we shall soon explain. A pulse which strikes 
the finger with firmness, and is with difiiculty com- 
pressed, shows a strong action of the artery, and a ge- 
neral firmness of the whole system, in which we should 
suspect little danger, except from excess of excitement. 
Yet its counterfeit, a throbbing pulse, which strikes the 
finger with apparent but not real firmness, will some- 
times mislead. The latter has not the same firm con- 
tinued resistance; it strikes sharply, but not strongly, 
and the relaxation is as rapid as the impulse is transi- 
tory. When there is internal irritation the throbbing 
pulse will continue often to the last, showing, in every 
succeeding moment, its peculiar character more strong- 
ly; but in the commencement of fevers it often so 



nearly resembles the strong pulse as to deceive. A small 
pulse may be mistaken for a weak one, unless by a prac- 
titioner of experience; but the lightness of its strokes 
depends on the small size, sometimes the depth of the ar 
tery. In general, the strong, slow pulse is favourable, ex- 
cept in affections of the head, or occasionally after nar- 
cotic poisons. In these cases it is often extremely slow, 
and shows that the irritability of the heart is diminished. 

A large and small pulse refer rather to the contents 
than the strength of the artery. The former, connected 
with fulness, shows also a weaker tone of the solids ; 
the small pulse can scarcely be distinguished from a 
weak one: neither are favourable. Each shows want of 
energy ; nor is this increased by a combination with 
plethora. What is styled a liard pulse combines fulness 
with considerable strength. The artery strikes the fin- 
ger as a large firm cord, and this occurs only in the most 
violent inflammations, where evacuations can be borne 
with great ease. 

A quick and slow pulse are referrible to their numbers 
in a given time; but in some cases, as mentioned above, 
the stroke is rapid, and the intervals long, which is 
called a pulsus celer; when the stroke is long and the 
intervals short, it may be called, by way of distinction, 
a retarded pulse. Each are marks of a weakened cir- 
culation, particularly the former, which shows the con- 
traction to be in part spasmodic. 

The number of the pulse is not perhaps of so much 
consequence as the young physician imagines, who keeps 
his stop watch with anxiety in his hand ; for it not only 
varies in different constitutions, but is excited to an in- 
conceivable rapidity in hysteric patients, by the slightest 
circumstances, without portending danger. In general, 
the physician should feel the pulse on his departure, as 
well as in coming. A natural pulse is from about 60 
to 80, more strictly from 65 to 75. If a pulse is at 55 
or 50, there is reason to apprehend some compression 
on the brain. If, in the early stages of fever, it rises 
to 120 in a female not peculiarly irritable, it portends 
considerable danger, either from debility or irritation. 
If, at any stage, it exceeds 120, or considerably exceeds 
it, except for a very short time, we have the greatest 
foundation for apprehension. A very quick pulse in 
complaints where the circulation is not usually much 
affected, is a symptom highly dangerous. In fevers, 
the pulse, if above 96, generally exceeds 100, and there 
is seldom any medium between 108 and 120. 

The only other distinction, relating to the prognosis, 
is the regular and intermitting pulse. The last is a 
dangerous symptom, unless it be habitual : a circum- 
stance not uncommon. In such constitutions, the usual 
intermission, on the access of fever, often disappears, 
and the first symptom of amendment is the return of 
the intermission, which, at the end of a long fever, 
may appear alarming, if not connected with other fa- 
vourable symptoms. 

The state of the circulation is also known by the ap- 
pearance of the complexion. A sallowness and a want 
of transparency shows that the blood is not carried to 
the extreme vessels ; and even when the cheeks are 
flushed, if the skin round the lips and nose is of an 
opaque, sallow whiteness, the conclusion will be the 
same, and the strength of the constitution is considera- 
bly impaired. The appearance of the eyes is equally 
indicatorv of strength and weakness, as already explained 
Ff2 
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see OcuLus), and the character of the features is pre- 
served in proportion to the remaining strength (see 
Febris and Physiognomonia). Each appearance de- 
pends on the state of the circulation. 

Respiration is a vital action connected with the state 
of circulation, and of the greatest importance as a prog- 
nostic. We mean not to allude to the state of this 
function in disorders of the chest, where it is necessarily 
disturbed, but to speak of it as a symptom in more ge- 
neral diseases. A free unincumbered respiration is usu- 
ally a favourable sign; but from the due performance 
of this function there are many deviations. In point 
of strength it differs in increased and diminished mo- 
tion, styled strong and weak. The first is occasionally 
full and deep, the latter slight and insufficient. If the 
accessory organs are called into action, it is styled short 
and suffocating. In point of celerity it is quick or slow ; 
of regularity, synchronous or intermittent; of sound, 
stertorous, stridulous, or rattling. 

Respiration sloiv^/uli, and deep, shows the strength 
and all the vital organs to be unimpaired, and in every 
situation is highly favourable. The weak, slight, and 
insufficient respii'ation is, in general, a mark of weak- 
ness; the suffocating, of obstruction; the quick, of 
considerable irritation, exciting rapid expiration. The 
stertorous shows insensibility, from compression on the 
brain; the s^rirfz^/ows, inflammation of the trachea; the 
rattling, accumulations of phlegm often unconquerable ; 
and the intermittent attends the last efforts of expiring 
life. In health, about three or three and a half pulsa- 
tions of an artery take place in the interval of each in- 
spiration ; but this, like the number of the pulse, is sub- 
ject to many variations. 

The animal actions from which we may draw prog- 
nostics are, the senses, muscular action, and sleep. 
When the internal and external senses are uninjured 
in acute diseases, the prognostic is favourable; for in 
chronic complaints, unless in the last moments, they 
are seldom affected. Violent delirium is a symptom of 
active inflammation in the brain, and is dangerous only 
so far as it shows a violently acute disorder. The wan- 
dering delirium in fevers of a low kind is also a symp- 
tom of no great danger, unless it comes on early, and 
in a degree disproportioned to the state of fever. In 
other complaints it will excite serious apprehensions, 
and shows that the inequality of excitement depends 
on debility. If it persist after the cessation of the fe- 
ver, unless evidently in consequence of debility, there 
is reason to suspect an organic injury in the brain, and 
more so if violent delirium has occurred in the early 
part of the complaint. The injury is generally an ab- 
scess, whose most common seat is the basis of the brain. 
Sometimes, however, a general fulness of the vessels 
only can be discovered. Delirium, arising from want of 
sleep, is said not to be dangerous ; but the want of sleep 
itself is generally owing to a languid inflammation of 
the brain. General restlessness is a symptom of the 
same kind, from the same source. 

Of the external senses, and their organs, the eye af- 
fords the most particular symptoms by which the event 
may be foretold. W^e have already spoke of its dimness, 
glare, and glassiness, when explaining the structure of 
the organ. Besides these, a fixed look, without an ob- 
ject, is a symptom highly dangerous. The sensation 
of black spots, which induces the patient to pick the 



clothes, as if he could remove them, is attributed to a 
partial insensibility in different portions of the retina. 
In fact, however, it rather depends on the immobility of 
the eye. We have remarked that, from the spot where 
the optic nerve enters, no sensation is conveyed ; but, 
from the rapid motions of the eye, this is not perceived 
in health, and is only obvious when the eye is fixed. 
It is certainly, however, a highly dangerous symptom, 
though by no means a desperate one, as it has been 
represented. A dimness of sight, particularly in fevers, 
is highly dangerous ; and double vision shows an irre- 
gular, perhaps a spasmodic action of the muscles, which 
is truly alarming. It is in general an early symptom of 
hydrocephalus. Each is sometimes temporary, and 
ushers in the attack of hysteric or epileptic paroxysms. 
When the eye lids fall, and can scarcely be elevated by 
the exertion of the will, it shows considerable weakness, 
and when the patient sleeps without closing them, great 
insensibility. The latter symptom is, however, often 
owing to an irregular contraction of the muscles of the 
eyes ; for in such cases the pupil is drawn up under the 
lid. The symptom is not, however, on this account 
less alarming. The clear natural appearance of the eye 
is a favourable symptom ; but too great brilliancy, or 
too quick motions of this organ, show approaching de- 
lirium. A severe fixed look is a similar symptom. The 
appearance of the eye lids sometimes points out a weak 
state of the system, particularly when there is a black- 
ness in the lower lid towards the inner canthus. 

A noise in the ears in fevers is said to be a sign of 
approaching delirium, though frequently a symptom of 
weakness only, and often occurs from this cause in 
weak and old people. If this noise occurs in the begin- 
ning of fevers, it is said to foretel a violent and a tedious 
disease. Hearing peculiarly acute is often a precursor 
of delirium, and, without fever, is the effect of strong 
excitement in the brain. The author of this article, 
when he has sat at his literary labours for some hours 
undisturbed, has distinguished words at a distance where 
others could scarcely hear a sound, and has found his 
pulse often below 60, sometimes even at 50. Dimness 
of hearing, in cases where the head is not peculiarly 
affected, is dangerous ; in fevers it is said to be a fa- 
vourable symptom. It" certainly is not unfavourable. 

The distinction of taste in fevers is generally lost, 
though it is a favourable symptom, if it is in some de- 
gree retained. A nauseous taste in the mouth is gene- 
rally a symptom of putrid matter in the stomach, very 
often of bile, and the latter is generally more conspi- 
cuous by a slimy, putrid taste far back in the throat. 

A lassitude, a disinclination to motion, and a weak- 
ness Avhen compelled to exertion, show, we have said, 
impending disease; and when in a peculiarly consider- 
able degree on the attack of fevers, it is a symptom of a 
highly asthenic complaint. It arises from the want of 
sensorial energy, and is sometimes in so great a degree 
as to produce n fainting, which is always a very danger- 
ous occurrence. If attended with a considerable wan- 
dering, the danger is greater. 

It is a favourable sign if in the beginning of a fever 
the patient can sit erect with his head elevated. In 
the progress the head requires support ; the erect posture 
is painful, and must be changed for a recumbent one; 
turning in bed next becomes difficult; lying on the 
sides requires some effort ; so that he is after some time 
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confined to his back, and at last he cannot support his 
situation in bed, but gradually sinks down. The more 
early the appearance of these progressive symptoms, 
the greater is the danger; and if the last occur so early 
in a fever as the eighth day, the case w^ill be almost 
desperate. If the patient can support himself in bed, 
and occasionally turn on his side, about the twelfth 
day, circumstances are favourable. In chronic com- 
plaints the debility is considerable, and observes, in 
some measure, a similar progress, though not equally 
regular ; but in these the patient sinks not from debi- 
lity only, but from organic disease. In many diseases 
the patient can move and assist himself to the last mo- 
ment. Spasms and convulsions, as marks of debility, 
are highly dangerous ; but they seldom occur in fevers, 
without some suspicion of irriialion combined. In 
infants, whose habits are more mobile, they are not 
equally dangerous, though generally alarming. 

Slee/i, if calm and refreshing, is always a favourable 
symptom ; but if interrupted, broken by terror, excited 
by dreadful images in dreams ; if, instead of tranquil rest, 
the patient starts, catches, talks in a hurried manner, 
though not conscious of terror, it is unfavourable. The 
nature of the dreams furnishes also a prognostic. To fall 
from heights, to be immerged in a gulf, or in the sea, 
are images of more dirp portent than others apparently 
not less terrible. On the other hand, dreams, though 
frequent, if not terrible, are not unfavourable. As a 
religious mania is more dangerous and obstinate than 
any other kind, so these dreams, where the imagina- 
tion is haunted by the fears of an offended God, and 
eternal punishment, are those of the most dangerous 
kind, because the reason, when awake, is less able to 
combat with the unreal image. Deep sleep is itself a 
disease, and shows considerable oppression on the brain : 
yet, at the period of a crisis, if attended with a soft 
pulse, moderately slow, and a. soft, moist skin, it is sa- 
lutary. After a crisis the deepest long continued sleep 
is not dangerous, if not attended with stertor, or with 
a pulse preternaturally slow. 

The natural actions which furnish prognostics are 
digestion and its consequences, and the various excre- 
tions. In fever the appetite is at once destroyed ; nor 
is it a favourable sign, in an acute disease, that it should 
remain or return too soon. In fact, the appetite does 
not always keep pace with the digestive powers, and 
the stomach craves, or is allured, while the digestion is 
still imperfect. In general, appetite, in acute diseases, 
should be distrusted, and gratified sparingly. In chronic 
ones it is sometimes unimpaired and ravenous, and 
may be indulged with little danger, but seldom with 
advantage. While it continues, the friends are gratified, 
and expectation is alive, but an attention to the ef- 
fects will destroy the delusion. If it does not add to 
the load, and to the disease, it does not strengthen. In 
obstructions of the mesentery, sometimes of the liver, 
it continues unimpaired, and its gratification is attended 
with no injury. In hectics, where it sometimes con- 
tinues, food of every kind is followed by oppression 
and sleepiness. In the former case it is only not inju- 
rious. 

Thirst is one of those indications which we can appa- 
rently gratify with the least injury. As a prognostic it 
shows dryness of the mouth, acrimony in the stomach, 
perhaps in the whole system, and is generally the con- 



sequence of excessive effusion from the exhalcnt arte- 
ries into the cavities, or cellular substance. In each 
case it is an unpleasing symptom; because its gratifica- 
tion will not always relieve the cause; for watery fluids 
alone are immediately thrown off by the excretories ; 
and when, from increased exhalation, the fluids swal- 
lowed add often imperfectly to the secretion, and some- 
times more certainly to the exhalation. It seems only 
useful when acrid saburrae exist in the stomach. We 
know not that it is, in other instances, highly injurious, 
though certainly not beneficial. Deglutition, unless in 
organic diseases of the oesophagus, is easy or difficult, 
in proportion as the appetite is good or bad. In hyste- 
rical cases it is also opposed often by wind, and in hic- 
cough by the convulsion: in each case, however, the 
circumstances will correct the prognostic. 

The appearance of the tongue is closely connected 
with the sense of thirst, and is of considerable import- 
ance as a prognostic. Many persons, however, have a 
tongue constantly white; but, in general, whiteness 
of its surface is a sign of fever. If white and dry, it 
shows the fever to be more considerable; but each ap- 
pearance begins at the root, proceeds gradually forward 
in a triangular form, the apex of which is at the tip. 
This triangle gradually extends till it reaches the sides, 
and it recedes in the same progression. In the progress 
of a fever it becomes in the same order brown, a darker 
brown, and even black ; and these colours are usually 
seen when the tongue is dry and hard. While the 
edges continue clean, and of their natural speckled ap- 
pearance, there is little danger; and indeed fevers have 
terminated favourably, though the tongue has been, for 
many days, dark, dry, and even black. In one or two 
epidemics we have found the tongue swell and become 
black, without being dry, though the fever has termi- 
nated favourably. The tongue sometimes, in the course 
of a fever, becomes suddenly clean, and of a shining 
red. This, in general, shows that the fever will be of 
some continuance. No separation of the fur is, how- 
ever, salutary, that does not leave the tongue of its na- 
tural hue, and the papilli-e distinct. We have thought 
that when the tongue has assumed this shining red co- 
lour, it has portended aphthous eruptions in the throat, 
for these sometimes follow, and their appearance is 
known by small mucous spots on the shining surface. 
These, however, are not dangerous, except in fevers 
highly putrid. The tongue sometimes cleans slowly in 
elderly and debilitated constitutions ; and, independent 
of fever, in such habits the tongue is often black at the 
back part. Neither is a white tongue always a sign of 
fevers ; since, in the greater number of people, anxiety 
of mind, and even a restless night, will produce this 
change. 

A sense of heat in the upper orifice of the stomach 
shows either acrimony chiefly acid, sometimes oily ; 
occasionally an extraordinary sensibility of the cardia. 
In each case we can draw neither a favourable nor an 
unfavourable prognostic; for it is a symptom chiefly of 
indigestion. A heavy load in the stomach is an unfa- 
vourable symptom, unless it arise from indigestible 
food, since it shows either an accumulation of viscid 
mucus, or a want of energy in the organ. When the 
irritability of the stomach is exhausted by excessive 
stimuli, the efiecl is a heavy load. 

Fomiting is the connecting symptom between aflcc- 
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lions of the digestive organs, and those of the secretory 
ones. When violent and incessant, without previous 
accumulations of bile, it is an unfavourable symptom, 
as it generally arises from irritation on the brain. Even 
■when from bile it is distressing, for the act of vomiting 
emulges the biliary duct, and the inverted motion of 
the duodenum carries the bilious fluid back into the 
stomach, thus furnishing new fuel for the flame. In 
general, therefore, it should be steadily checked, after 
the contents of the stomach have been evacuated. In 
exhausted constitutions, either in consequence of age 
or free living, particularly from excess of spirituous 
liquors, a black flaky matter is discharged sometimes 
from the stomach ; a symptom of the most dangerous 
kind, which may be palliated, but the patient seldom 
wholly recovers. 

A frequent diarrhaa^ independent of mucous inflam- 
mation, is dangerous, as it shows considerable debility, 
and a difficulty of retaining the food so long as is ne- 
cessary for its assimilation. If the discharge be chylous, 
it is more unfavourable, as the digestive process is evi- 
dently imperfect. If mucous, with straining and te- 
nesmus, the danger is not so great, as it then generally 
arises from irregular action of the lower part of the in- 
testine; if fetid and sanious, there will be great reason 
to apprehend a malignant ulcer; if with lancinating 
pains, a cancer. Too little action of the bowels is 
highly inconvenient, particularly in pregnant Avomen, 
but seldom, in other circumstances, dangerous, except 
from organic obstruction, or palsy of the moving fibres. 
The former is rare, and the latter not common except 
in old persons and in exhausted constitutions. 

The other excretions, which have attracted attention 
as prognostics, are, the fiersfiiration., the sfiutum^ and 
the urine. The former was considered as the truly salu- 
tary discharge, but the want of those distinctions which 
we endeavoured to establish in the article Diaphore- 
TicA, q. V. seems to have occasioned the greatest incon- 
veniences. Sweat was excited, while the diapnoe was 
only salutary. It is now generally acknowledged, that 
the salutary perspiration is not attended with heat, is 
not clammy to the touch, is generally diffused, without 
any load, uneasiness, or anxiety. The sweat of an op- 
posite kind does not relieve, but debilitate. Cold, 
clammy sweats arise from a total relaxation of the ex- 
halents, and are, in general, the preludes of death. In 
some constitutions, perspiration is almost wholly ab- 
sent; and this is one of the idiosyncracies often within 
the limits of health. In fevers, however, which attack 
constitutions of a diff"erent kind, a dry, harsh skin is an 
imfavourable symptom. 

The sputum is chiefly examined as a prognostic in 
hectics and peripneumony. In each we have already 
noticed it; but we may now add, that all mucous dis- 
charges which are salutary consist of a bland, apparently 
equable, fluid, capable of being extended in strings, and 
containing, when examined in a microscope, minute 
globules. 

The prognostics from the urine have filled volumes, 
■which modern practitioners have ungraciously neglect- 
ed, indeed, we suspect, with good reason. Yet a work 
of this kind must contain not only what is useful, but 
often what may appear ridiculous, if it has formed a 
part of the science ; for it is our duty to delineate what 
it has been, and what it is. 



The urine claimed the particular attention of practi- 
tioners, because they considered it as denoting the de- 
gree of concoction, and they often neglected, in theii- 
anxiety to mark this change, the varieties which arise 
from sex, temperament, and the time of discharging it. 
A very simple precaution was omitted. The morning 
urine was selected ; but, if none had been discharged in 
the night, not only that which was secreted during the 
remission, but that also separated during the exacerba- 
tion, was mixed. If, in the progress of a fever, the urine 
be carefully examined, with these precautions, it will 
be at once seen how little dependence can be placed on 
the usual observations. As in the intermittent pulse, 
there is also an anomaly in the urine of some constitu- 
tions. The urine of many persons in health deposits 
little or no sediment; but in fevers the sediment appears 
copious, and often red. The returning health, in these 
cases, is marked by urine remarkably clear. 

Urine must be examined only after it has been made 
for some time, and it should be poured into glasses 
while yet warm. A portion of the urine, made every 
time, should be reserved, and the time it is discharged, 
as well as the quantity, should be noted. The glasses 
should be kept in air moderately cold. With such pre- 
cautions, some useful lessons may, perhaps, be drawn 
from its appearance. 

The quantity of urine varies in diff'ercnt persons, and, 
in the same, at diff"erent periods. From this no conclu- 
sion can be drawn ; and the greatest apparent deficiency, 
unless other cachectic symptoms, and a tendency to 
accumulation appear in the difl'erent cavities, is not 
dangerous. In general, where it is remarkably deficient, 
it is at other times equally redundant ; and this chiefly 
occurs in hystei'ical constitutions. The excess is also 
at no time dangerous, unless the quality of the urine is 
changed, since it only depends on irregular action of 
the renal vessels. The natural urine is of a yellowish 
colour. When of a deep dark red, its quantity is small, 
and either fever, or dropsical effusions, are the cause. 
To this, however, there are exceptions. When the 
urine is in small quantity its colour is necessarily high; 
and at the conclusion of a gouty paroxysm, as well as of 
a paroxysm of an intermittent, it throws down a brick 
coloured sediment, styled lateritious. When highly 
red, without depositing any sediment, in the language 
of the Galenists, it shows the greatest crudity and great 
difficulty of concoction; in other words, a violent and pro- 
bably a long fever. When floculi, instead of a light cloud, 
are seen in it, or an oily pellicle appears on the surface, 
we have thought it showed a weakness of the habit, 
and have been accustomed to expect little energy in the 
constitution to shake off' the complaint. We know' not, 
however, that observation will fully support this opi- 
nion. The progress of the cloud in the urine, in cases 
of fever, is regular. It is at first suspended at the top, 
gradually falls, though for a day or two often stationary 
near the middle of the glass, and at last reaches the 
bottom. It falls to the bottom often some days before 
it is accompanied by any sediment; but when a white 
or reddish sediment also falls down, the crisis is nearly 
complete. We sometimes find, in the middle of a fever, 
a sudden fall of a reddish sediment, which is fransitory; 
for the urine again becomes clear, so that the prognosis 
from the urine must be corrected by appearance of 
amendment in other respects, and by the critical day of 
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the fever. The urine is sometimes turbid, if not at the 
moment of discharging it, very soon afterwards; and 
this, according to the authors of prognostics, is said to 
show an insidious disease. If, at an early period of the 
fever, (" in the days of crudity,") and no deposition 
takes place, it seems to portend a violent degree of fever 
and great debility. 

Frothy urine, or which long retains the air bubbles, 
is said to show a tedious disease, or a slow consuming 
fever. In fact, it is owing to a separation of gluten or 
albuminous matter, and often occurs after severe fevers. 
It is sometimes found, as well as a pellicle on the sur- 
^ ►face, in scorbutic cases, and is occasionally iridescent. 
In bilious fevers, and in jaundice, the vu'ine is some- 
times yellow, occasionally black or green. The yellow 
urine is not, in general, an object of apprehension ; but, 
when green or black, it is supposed to show a highly 
putrid state. Green urine, however, is generally bilious, 
"with an excess of the urea, and its colour may be re- 
stored by adding an alkali. The black is more danger- 
ous, but, unless highly fetid, we have often seen it 
without its being followed by a fatal event. Fetid 
urine in violent fevers is undoubtedly dangerous; but, 
in other circumstances, it often occurs without danger. 

In chronic diseases, red urine, depositing a copious, 
red, scaly, or branny sediment, is a nvark of considerable 
debility. It occurs in dropsy, in scurvy, and phthisis; 
and the most unfavourable prognostic must be drawn 
from its appearance. A mucous and viscid sediment is 
usually alarming from the apprehensions which it ex- 
cites of abscess in the bladder. Mucus is, however, 
light and equable, wholly free from foetor; and arises, 
as we have seen in many instances, from an inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membrane ; see Catarrhus vesi- 
CjE. It arises also from any irritation of the neck of 
the Ijladder ; sometimes from irritation from the rectum 
or prostate ; and it is a frequent symptom of gravel 
and calculus. 

The nature of the alvine discharge is of considerable 
importance. In acute diseases the discharge is of- 
ten estimated by the number of motions rather than 
their appearance ; and we have been told that there has 
been a free discharge from the bowels when the stools 
have not had the slightest feculence. The physician 
should therefore always examine them with attention. 
Liquid, frothy, watery motions, with little colour or 
smell, show, in general, a tedious fever; for in every 
fever there seems to be an obstinate retention of the 
faeces, and motions of this kind show that the spasm is 
peculiarly violent. When the stools, in the beginning, 
are highly fetid and bilious, it has been accounted a 
dangerous symptom ; but if the discharge be free and 
copious, the^y are rather favourable. Calomel will, 
through the Avhole course of a fever, often bring off 
such motions, either by its superior power on the biliary 
secretion, or from some change which its irritation oc- 
casions : we have sometimes suspected the latter cause, 
and at least have not found it an essentially necessary 
cathartic to produce the salutary evacuations. Small 
black, pitch like motions are always dangerous, and 
show equal weakness in the alimentary canal and the 
biliary system. On the contrary, the appearance of 
scybala, brought off with little straining or colic, is fa- 
vourable. Fetid motions, in fevers, are common ; and. 



unless combined with other unfavourable symptoms, 
by no means dangerous. 

In hectics, highly liquid and offensive motions arc 
peculiarly dangerous, as they show a metastasis of pu- 
rulent matter ; nor can they be checked without danger. 
In jaundice, a change in the usual whiteness of the 
stools is a favourable symptom ; but when they have 
continued of a dark colour, with little change, from the 
beginning of the complaint, which sometimes unac- 
countably happens, we are deprived of this source ol 
our prognostic. In other chronic diseases we find little 
certain foundation of prognosis from their appearance. 

See the Prsenotiones of Hippocrates (including the 
prognostics and proretica), with the Commentaries of 
Heurnius,Mercurialis,Montani,Trincavellius,Duretus. 
Cardanus, Brendel,and aFonseca; Galen dcPraecogni- 
tione et Praesagium, vol. v.; Rhazes do Prognosticis ; 
Gaubii Pathologia ; Vater de Praesagiis Vitae et Morbis ; 
Prosper Alpinus de Praesagienda Vita et Morte ; Vogcl 
Praenotionum Pensum; Juncker Monita circa Progno- 
sim et de Cauta Prognosi; Ludwig Institutiones Medi- 
cae ; Welthern in Eyerel's Collection; Baglivi Opusca- 
la; Horstius de Signis Prognosticis. Dr. Moffat has 
translated the Prognostics of Hippocrates into English. 

PRO'HIBENS, (ivom prohibeo, to forbid). See Ax- 

TENDEIXIS. 

PROJE'CTIO, (from /irojicio, to cast forth). Pro- 
jection, in chemistry, is the casting any substance to 
be calcined into a crucible, by a spoonful or a small 
quantity at a time ; sometimes an addition of a small 
quantity of a substance to a greater quantity of a metal, 
in order to meliorate the latter. See Wilson's Che- 
mistry. 

PROJECTU'RA, (from the same). See Apophysis. 

PROLA'BIUM, (/iro, before, labium, the lip.; -a-fo. 
;>;e<A<«, from the corresponding Greek words). The 
RED PART OF THE LIPS. Under the epidermis in this 
part, called epithelium, is a collection of fine, long, vil- 
lous papillae, closely connected together, covered not 
only by the epidermis, but by Jhat. pellicle which co- 
vers the glandular membrane of the cavity of the 
mouth: this villous substance is of exquisite sensibility. 

PROLA'PSUS, (from prolabor, to slip down). Pro- 
cidentia, delapsio, exania, proptoma, Proptosis, q. v. 
A disease in the class locales and order ectopics of Cul- 
len. A prolapsus is the displacing of a soft part, so 
that it is generally obvious to the sight ; or a tumour 
arising from such displacements, as in the bearing down 
of the rectum, or an intestinal hernia. See Prociden- 
tia. 

PRONA'TIO, (from pronus, upside down). Prona- 
tion. When spoken of the hand it is when the thumb 
is turned towards the body, and the palm of the hand is 
downwards. 

PRONA'TOR RA'DII QUADRATUS, transver- 
sus; a muscle which rises tendinous from the inner 
part of the ulna, and is inserted into the inner part of 
the radius. One end of it is fixed to the lower part of 
the ulna, and the other to the concave side of the lower 
extremity of the radius, to which it passes in a trans- 
verse direction. 

Prona'tor te'res, or radii te'res, obliquus, rise.i 
from the internal inferior part of the os humeri, and 
tendinous from the coronoid process of the ulna. The 
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median nerve passes between these two portions- It 
is inserted into a line at the anterior convex edge of 
the radius about the middle of the bone. 

PROPHY'LACE, PROPHYLA'XIS, (from ^po, 
before, and (^vXxa-a-u, to preserve,) dia/ihy/acticos, dia- 
sostica, the method of preserving health, and averting 
diseases. See Hygieine and Contagio. 

PRO'POLIS, (from ^^o, before, and aroA/5, the fami- 
ly,) ceranthemus. Bee glue, or bee bread, is a wax 
like kind of glue, found in the entrance of bee hives, 
formerly used as an emollient, but in the present prac- 
tice neglected. 

PROPRIETA'TIS ELI'XIR, elixir aloes, and ti7ic- 
tiira aloes, comfiosita. See Aloe. 

Proprieta'tis eli'xir vitrio'licum. See Aloe. 

PROPTO'MA, (from 5r^a^/5rT«, to fall out). A less 
degree of Prolapsus, q. v. generally applied to taxa- 
tions of the upper lip, mammae, or scrotum. 

PROPTO'SIS, (from the same,) synonymous with 
procidentia. When the eye is so enlarged as to pro- 
ject beyond the eye lids, it sometimes bursts ; and the 
disease is called oculiis elcphaiitinus, bovinus, and bu- 
hxilus. 

In the Medical Communications, vol. i. p. 409, 8cc. 
are the following remarks on the mode of cure of hy- 
drophthalmia, or proptosis : 

The cure of the disease by seton is to be adopted only 
where the vision is entirely lost, as the intent of the 
operation is merely to remedy the inconveniences oc- 
casioned by the increased bulk of the eye. These in- 
conveniences are, frequent pain, inflammation of the 
diseased eye, headach, restlessness, difiiculty of closing 
the eye lids, a constant effusion of tears down the 
cheek, and a great deformity from the bulk of the tu- 
mour. The other eye is often liable to inflammation, 
and the patient commonly incapable of reading, 8cc. 

In the following operation, the surgeon and his pa- 
tient should be seated in the same manner as for ex- 
tracting the cataract. The seton needle being armed 
with six threads of white sewing silk, is to be passed 
from the external angle, about a quarter of an inch 
from the edge of the cornea, through the posterior 
chamber of the eye, and brought out at the same dis- 
tance from the inner edge of the cornea. The pain 
arising from using the speculum oculi in this operation 
seems to overbalance the advantage gained by its fix- 
ing the eye. The threads, when fastened, must not 
be drawn tight, lest they should cut through the cornea 
before the cure is completed. 

The external applications should be of the sedative 
kind, as the saturnine water of Goulard, applied warm. 
A degree of inflammation and fever come on soon after 
the opei'ation, but readily give way to a cooling regi- 
men, bleeding, and gentle laxatives. A swelling of the 
eye lids, and a thickening of the coats of the eye, also 
follow the operation ; but these commonly begin to sub- 
side about the eighth or ninth day, when some of the 
threads may be taken out; and the swelling gradually 
sinking within the orbit, the patient finds a comfortable 
alleviation of the most painful symptoms. 

For a month after the operation some of the threads 
may be kept in, which, after the first inflammation is 
removed, do not occasion much irritation. See London 
Medical Journal, vol. i. p. 346. 



PRO'RA, (from w^w^ee, the firow of a vessel). See 
Occiput. 

PRO'RiE SUTU'RA. See Lambdoides. 

PROSARTHRO'SIS, (from w^o?, to, and xpBpau, to 
articulate). See Articulatio. 

PROSTA'TA, (from zj-poi<rTXf/.oci, to be adjacent to; 
because it stands near the bladder). The Prostatl 
gland; corpus glandulosum, adfnoides. The prostate 
is situated at the neck of the bladder, shaped like a 
heart, and about the size of a walnut ; the basis lying 
towards the bladder, on the rectum, and the apex to- 
wards the urethra : the lower surface is the largest, and 
the upper ones are both flat. The membranous part of 
the urethra runs through it, and apparently divides it 
into two lobes, from whence it has sometimes a plural 
termination. The vasa deferentia pass also through its 
substance. It is a spongy body, and in each lobe there 
are several folliculi, which open into the urethra at its 
commencement. That part of the urethra between the 
apex of the gland and its bulb passes through a ligament- 
at the back part of the symphysis pubis. This liga- 
ment is, of course, between the apex of the prostate 
and the bulb of the urethra, and this portion has been 
styled the 7ieck of the urethra, while the part between 
the body of the bladder and the prostate is distinguished 
as the neck of the bladder. When the prostate gland is 
inflamed from a suppressed gonorrhoea, every means 
should be used to restore the discharge ; for if this in- 
flammation terminates in suppuration, whether the ab- 
scess break into the urethra, bladder, intestinum rec- 
tum, or perinaeum, it will always be attended with dis- 
agreeable consequences. The symptoms of an inflam- 
mation or swelling of this gland are known from the 
pain and difficulty of making water; and if we should 
be doubtful whence they proceed, the finger in the rec- 
tum will clearly teach us. If a suppuration has already 
taken place, mercury internally and externally will be 
necessary, with occasional laxatives. Blisters must be 
repeatedly applied to the perinaeum, and hemlock given 
in large doses. If a total suppression of urine is feared 
from the bulk, suppuration will prevent worse mischiefs. 
A scirrhus, however, in this part is often untractable, 
though, with Girtanner, we employ the burnt sponge 
and hemlock, or, with Hunter, keep up a constant dis- 
charge by a blister. Michaelis in Richter's Bibliotheca 
Chirurgica, vi. b. 157, 185. 

PROTORRU'TOS, (from -sj-paroi, primus, and pico, 
fuo). See Capnel^um. 

PROTUBERA'NTIA, (from /irotubero, to bud 
forth). See Apophysis. 

PRU'NA, (from zir;»8vj}, the sloe bush, plu?n tree). A 
name for carbunculus a perurendo, fj-om its burning 
pain. Prunes are distinguished by epithets joined with 
it, viz. 

Pru'na domestica, Gallica parva sativa. Common 
or French prunes, the little, black, damask plum; 
prunus domestica Lin. Sp. PI. 680. 

This species is without spines, and covered with a 
smooth bark, of a dark brown colour : a native of 
Britain : it flowers in April and May. 

Our garden plums, when ripe, and taken moderate- 
ly, are pleasant, but unwholesome and indigestible: 
unripe, they produce colic, diarrhoea, or cholera. They 
are cooling and laxative, particularly the French prunes 
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imported from Marseilles ; though, by dryin|>, their laxa- 
tive power is diminished. In costive habits they are 
ijiven boiled with senna, or other purgatives, and are 
ingredients in the electarium e senna. 

Pru'na brigxolensia, /i?-u«tV/o, or Brignole plum; 
/irutia domentica^vaw o, from Brignole in Provence. It 
is of a reddish yellow colour, and of a very grateful, 
sweet, subacid taste. 

Pru'na damasce'na, the damask prune, damsons ; 
damascena firuna nostrata^ firuva domestica, var. /3. 
This species is generally supplied by the common 
prune, which it resembles in its general qualities. The 
prunelloes quench thirst more effectually than the others; 
and the French plums are most laxative, 

PRUNE'LLA,(from /iru7ia, a burn; because it heals 
burns). See Brunella and Bugula. 

PRUNE'LLO. See Pruna brignolensia. 

PRU'NUS BRASILIE'NSIS. See Acaja. 

Pru'nus pruni'fera. See Nux Virginiana. 

Pru'nus spino'sa, sylve'stris, s/iinosa domestica 
Qg7-iococci?nela. ThcuLACKTHORN, or sloe bush, /2rw7/?^s 
spinosa Lin. Sp. PI. 681, is a prickly bush, very com- 
mon in hedges, producing an austere fruit, smaller than 
an ordinary cherry, and too harsh to be eaten before the 
frosts have softened them. The juice expressed before 
they are ripe, or affected by the frost, inspissated by a 
gentle heat, is called acacia Germanica, and generally 
sold for the acacia Egyfitiaca. It differs, however, in 
being harder, heavier, darker coloured, of a sharper 
taste, and giving out its astringency to alcohol, while 
the Egyptian acacia is scarcely at all soluble in spirit. 
This fruit is an agreeable and useful astringent. 

A conserve is made of the sloes by steeping them in 
hot water, taking care that they do not burst : and when 
they are soft enough to pulp, they are pressed through 
a hair sieve, and to one part of the pulp three parts of 
lump sugar must be added. (Pharm. Lond. 1788.) 
Sloes have been recommended in diarrhoeas, haemorr- 
hages, in tumefactions of the tonsils and uvulae, as gar- 
gles. Dr. CuUcn considers the sloe as the most power- 
ful of the fructus acerbi, and has often found it an agree- 
able and useful astringent. The conserve possesses 
these properties. The Bowers with their calyces are 
moderately purgative, and, for this purpose, an ounce 
infused in a sufficient quantity of water, or rather whey, 
was found to be an useful and pleasant laxative. The 
powdered bark, in doses of a drachm, is said to cure agues. 
The dry tender leaves are considered as a good substi- 
tute for tea. See Acacia Germanica, 

Pru'nus lauroce'rasus. See Laurocerasus, 

PRURI'GO, PRURI'TUS, (from firurio, to itch). 
A VIOLENT ITCHING. This is established by Dr. 
Willan as a genus of disease wholly independent of 
those contagious pustules styled the itch, and it is one 
of the most distressing complaints with which mankind 
is afflicted. 

Dr. Willan makes the prurigo the third genus of his 
first order of cutaneous eruptions ; an itching of the skin, 
acconipanied with an eruption of papulae, the colour 
of which scarcely exceeds that of the adjoining cuticle. 
This he denominates prurigo, and as it is not charac- 
terized during its first stages by an eruption of pustules, 
it is classed among the papulous diseases of the skin. 
He divides it into three species; prurigo mitis^formi- 
cans, and seniiis, adding the local affections of the same 
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nature. The first species, p. mitis, is known by soft and 
smooth elevations of the cuticle, somewhat larger than 
the papulae of the lichen, retaining the usual colour of 
the skin, seldom appearing red, or much inflamed, ex- 
cept from violent friction. They are attended with an 
almost incessant itching, particularly on undressing, 
and for some hours after going to bed. When by rub- 
bing or scratching, the tops of the papulae are removed, 
a clear fluid oozes from them, and gradually concretes 
into thin dark coloured scabs. The itching does not, 
however, abate; and, from the constant unavoidable 
friction, inflamed pustules resembling phlyzacia, q. v. 
are sometimes produced. These, when they appear 
early in the complaint, must be considered as incidental, 
not as proper to the complaint. This disease originates 
without any previous* indisposition, generally in the 
spring, or the beginning of summer; affecting chiefly 
young persons, producing irritation, and preventing the 
freedom of perspiration. The eruption extends to the 
arms, breast, back, and thighs; and is- troublesome ra- 
ther than dangerous. 

Itchingf however, when in a greater degree, and in 
some other parts, is a disease highly distressing. It is 
scarcely, or only for a short time, removed by scratch- 
ing; and at last this remedy fails, in consequence of the 
wounds which the nails inflict. It has been supposed 
that pain and itching are incompatible sensations, but 
those who suffer severely from the third species express 
their complaints so warmly, that perhaps the opinion 
holds only when the prurigo is in a less degree. Itching 
is sometimes connected with acrimony discharged by 
the exhalent arteries, but more certainly with diminished 
perspiration, though in general both causes are united ; 
for acrimony freely discharged, or obstructed perspira- 
tion, independent of acrimony, seldom produces the 
coniplaint. The various causes assigned seem to sup- 
port this idea. Valisnieri attributes it to gout ; Riedlin 
to repelled evacuations; other authors to scurvy, to ul- 
cers improperly healed, and to worms. We commonly 
attribute the itching of the nose of children to the irri- 
tation of the latter. In the first species, the acrimony 
is apparently inconsiderable, and is easily eliminated by 
the free use of soap and water; but when more pungent, 
it not only by its action on the nerves of the cutis ex- 
cites the sensation of itching, but raises, with the dis- 
tended exhalent artery, the minuter nerve which accom- 
panies it in the minute papulae, which distinguishes the 
complaint. These, when wounded, exhale a fluid, 
which adds to the distress by extending its source. • 

Pruri'go formi'cans, (from formica^ an ant^) 
so called from the sensation on the skin resembling the 
creeping of an ant. In this disease the papulae are 
sometimes larger, sometimes more obscure, than in the 
prurigo ?nitis ; but always attended with a continual 
and almost intolerable itching. They are diffused over 
the whole body, except the face, feet, and palms of the 
hands ; and appear in greatest number about the neck, 
loins, and thighs ; parts subjected to tight ligatures. 
Besides the sensation of small insects creeping on the 
skin, it sometimes resembles the stinging of ants, 
sometimes of hot needles piercing in different places. 
When warm, these sensations are more violent; and 
when any part of the skin is strongly rubbed, it becomes 
red, and large tubercles or wheals are produced, which 
subside when the irritation ceases. If the cuticle rs 
Gg 
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abraded by scratching, Uie surface of the body is spotted 
^vith small thin scabs; and this is frequently the only 
obvious appearance, for the papuh-e are often indistinct 
from their minuteness. Where they are of a large 
size, head ach, sickness, and pain of the stomach, precede 
their eruption, returning if the eruption is suddenly re- 
pelled. Though not obviously connected with a pain 
of the stomach, the prurigo formicans is generally at- 
tended with a cachectic state ; and elderly persons of a 
sallow complexion, who labour under obstructions in 
the viscera, are most liable to it : the same conclusion 
may be drawn from its causes, which are grief, watch- 
ing, fatigue, and poor diet. This disease usually affects 
adults, commencing at all seasons of the year indiffer- 
ently ; and its duration is from four months to two or 
three years, with short intermissions : want of cleanli- 
ness, certain modes of diet, living much upon fish, and 
ether animal food in the summer season; drinking 
freely of wine, and other spirits, powerfully aggravate 
the complaint. In general those affected with it have a 
harsh dry skin ; and as from the predisposing causes 
the acrimony may be more considerable, so from this 
state of the surface its discharge Avill be more difficult. 
The prurigo formicans has been supposed contagious ; 
but there are some reasons which seem to prove the 
contrary. It is in general a disease of the habit, and is 
not communicated to those whose connection is most 
intimate, nor does it ever terminate in a contagious 
pustular disease. Various remedies for this complaint 
have been tried without success. It is necessary to 
restore by appropriate medicines the general health ; 
and, after this, the natron preparatum of the London 
Dispensatory, sometimes alone, sometimes combined 
with sulphur, joined with tlic infusion of sassafras, or 
the tops of juniper, freely drunk ; or the aqua kali, 
with the addition of a small portion of tinctura opii, 
have gradually alleviated the disagreeable symptoms, 
and conquered the complaint in a month or six weeks. 
With respect to external applications, it is necessary to 
keep the skin free from sordes, by frequent wash- 
ing with warm water ; but, should this fail, the medi- 
cated baths arc recommended, particularly those pre- 
pared with alkalized sulphur; sea bathing has been suc- 
cessful in some cases. On the head of diet it is only ne- 
cessary to observe, that in general it is requisite to live 
upon light, soft, and easily digestible food ; to avoid all 
heating and stimulating substances, particularly white 
wines and spirituous liquors. Whey, milk and water, 
asses' milk, and goats' milk, constitute a part of the 
proper regimen. 

All the variety of remedies usually prescribed, viz. 
mercury and antimony, whether separate or combined ; 
oleum vitrioli, purgatives, neutral salts, and sulphur, 
have failed. Externally, mercurial and sulphureous 
ointments, decoction of white hellebore, lime water, 
solutions of white vitriol, and corrosive sublimate, have 
been equally ineffectual. 

Pru'rigo seni'lis is, as the name imports, an 
affection of old age. In this species the patients are 
tormented with a violent and universal itching; the 
papulae are for the most part large, though not inflam- 
ed ; and sometimes the whole sui-face has a shining ap- 
pearance, is irregular, or granulated, without an erup- 
tion of distinct papulae. Scurf, or scales, succeed, 
which prove an additional cause of irritation from their 



repeated separation and renewal; and when, by scratch- 
ing, the cuticle is al)raded, a mingled sensation of itch- 
ing and smarting rises at times beyond all human suf- 
ferance. This disease does not differ greatly in its 
symptoms and external appearance from the foregoing 
species, but has still been thought to merit a distinct 
consideration from its peculiar inveteracy. I'rom the 
dry condensed state of the skin and cuticle, with the 
additional acrimony of the fluids, which takes place in 
old age, this species of prurigo is perhaps aggravated, 
and becomes more permanent. The melancholic and 
mixed temperaments are most subject to this complaint, 
and it appears to be connected with a languid state of 
the circulation, and weak digestion. If the disease 
should be in a high degree, during life there is little 
comfort to be expected. A warm bath is the only ap- 
plication which allays the itching and irritation, though 
in general its cflfects are temporary. Greater advantage 
is experienced from baths of warm sea water, or of the 
sulphureous waters of Harrowgate ; the latter of which 
should be administered internally at the same time ; and, 
indeed, these waters appear to be ,thc best remedy for 
the complaint with which we are at present acquainted. 
Cold bi'andy, used as a wash, is sometimes successful. 
On the skin and linen of a patient labouring under this 
disease. Dr. Willan observed a number of small insects of 
the i^enus/iulex ; and remarks, that neither the patient's 
wife nor any of the family were similarly affected, nor 
could any of the insects be found upon them. Indeed, 
the influence of insects in every case of prurigo is not 
improbable. In this case a strong solution of the hydrar- 
gyrus muriatus was the most eflicacious remedy, though 
it was not a radical cure, for the complaint returned 
within three weeks ; but by the same application the 
patient was enabled to live comfortably. Decoctions of 
tobacco and of the coculus Indicus were also useful. 
The disposition of the skin in the prurigo senilis is fa- 
vourable to the production of pediculi humani, body 
lice; which are bred abundantly among the inhabitants 
of jails, sordid dwellings, workhouses, 8cc. Sec. and are 
the offspring of filthiness; but, notwithstanding the 
most strict attention to regimen and cleanliness in this 
disease, they arise and multiply so rapidly that, from 
their perpetual irritation, the patient endures extreme 
distress ; but these pediculi are only found on the skin, 
or on the linen, not under the cuticle, as some authors 
have represented. 

Pruri'go podicis is occasioned by ascarides, hae- 
morrhoidal tumours, and other obvious causes, and 
cured by the removal of the complaints from whence it 
originates; but in persons engaged in sedentary occu- 
pations, it probably arises, independent of the foregoing 
causes, from a morbid state of secretion in these parts, 
founded perhaps on a decay of strength. At times, it 
appears to be a salutary deposition of matter, which, in 
a different direction, might have produced a more fatal 
disease. Women, who are sometimes affected with 
this complaint, in autumn or winter, about the cessa- 
tion of the catamenia, have frequently also an itching 
eruption of papulae on the neck, breasts, and back ; a 
swelling and inflammation of one or both ears ; and a 
discharge of matter from behind them, as well as from 
the meatus auditorius. Vinegar is more advantageous 
than any other lotion for allaying the itching; but 
the relief is not permanent. The unguentumhydrargyri 
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nitrali is the next in advantage ; but warm or cold 
water, lime water, or saturnine applications, have little 
effect. Plummer's pill has been found beneficial; and 
in weak relaxed habits Peruvian bark and chalybeates 
expedite the cure. When a symptom of lues, an 
ichorous discharge, and an excoriation of contiguous 
surfaces, is the consequence of its neglect. The parts 
affected are covered with a sebaceous matter, but the 
ulcerations are superficial. A mercurial course requires 
the addition in this case of saturnine washes and oint- 
ments. A light cooling diet should be adhered to ; 
great moderation in the use of wine, and a total ab- 
stinence from spirituous liquors. According to Dr. 
Lettsom in the Medical Memoirs of the London So- 
ciety, vol. iii. it may be considered as frequently pre- 
ventive of other diseases; as various long indispositions; 
a disorder of the chest, attended with a weak and in- 
termitting pulse ; vertigo, attended with strong symp- 
toms of an approaching apoplexy; were relieved by its 
appearance : at the same time it may be observed, that 
the repulsion of the acting cause, in some cases, may 
be succeeded by fatal consequences; as was the case of 
a patient, much relieved from great debility, occasioned 
by frequent fits of the gout, from the appearance of 
prurigo podicis, who, in order to lessen the troublesome 
itching, applied a strong saturnine solution for a few 
days, and suddenly expired in his chair. 

Piiuiu'go PRiEPurii is owing to an altered state 
of the secretion on the glans penis and inner surface of 
the prepuce. Keeping the parts clean by the use of 
warm water, or soap and water, will alleviate the com- 
plaint; and should the secreted fluid be too copious, 
the excess may be restrained by lotions made with the 
aqua lythargyri, or by applying the unguentum cerussae 
acetatae. 

Pruri'go URETHR.S; occurs in females of all ages, 
without any appearance of organic affection. It pro- 
bably arises from a m.orbid state of the neck of the 
bladder ; particularly in instances attended with pain 
and difficulty in making water. The use of bougies in 
these cases has proved successful ; a remedy recom- 
mended by the late Dr. Hunter. In men it is some- 
times produced by small broken hairs fixed in the en- 
trance of the urethra, which occasion an itching, or 
slight stinging, particularly in M'alking. The removal 
of the hairs effects the cure, 

Phuri'go pubis is extremely troublesome, as papu- 
lae, which arise on the pubes, become painfully sore 
if their tops are removed by scratching. These papulae 
are occasioned by neglect of cleanliness, but more com- 
monly by a species of pediculus, named Morpio, 
q. V. A strong mercurial ointment, sometimes with the 
unguentum cerussse acetatae, is the best remedy. 

See Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, part i. ; Hafen- 
reffer Nosodochium ; Mercurialis and Lorry de Morbis 
Cutaneis, Valisneri Opera; Riedlin, Lin. Med. 1700. 
Pruri'go pudexdi. See Pudendum mulie- 

BRE. 

PRU'SSIAS. Prussiat. Salts formed by the 
union of the Prussic acid, or the colouring matter of 
Prussian blue, with different bases. They are not used 
in medicine. 

PRU'SSIC ACID. (SeeCHEMiA.) It may probably 
become an object of importance in the hydrology of our 



fluids, as it has been occasionally discovered in them, 
and is found in the bitter almond, laurel leaves, and the 
narcotic bitters of this tribe. 

PSALLOI'DES. The inner surface of the fornix, 
which appears as if stringed like a dulcimer, from 
■■^xXXoi, a stringed instrumenty and t/iJ'bs, likeness. See 
Cerebrum. 

PSALTERIUM, (Latin, a /tar/i,) lyra, the medullary 
substance that unites the posterior crura of the fornix 
of the brain, resembling in its striae the stringsof a harp. 

PSELLI'SMUS, and PSELLO'TIS, (from ^/^£AA<C^. 
to stammer). Stammering, or a faulty articulation. 
Dr. Cullen places this local disease in the order rfz/scnzf- 
sie^ defining it a defect in pronouncing words. The 
species are, 1. Psellismus hcssitans; battarismus; iscfi- 
7io/i/ionia, when there is difficulty to pronounce the first 
syllable or word. 2. P. ring-ens; blcesitas; traulotis; 
and rottacisjnusy when there is a fault in pronouncing 
the letter R, which is always aspirated, and as if dou- 
bled. 5. P. lallans; lamhclacisvius; when the letter L 
is sounded improperly, or in the place of the letter R. 

4. P. emoUiens; traulotes; when the harsh letters are ex- 
pressed too soft, as the letter S is too frequently sounded. 

5. P. balbutiens; aranula; when from a large tongue the 
labial letters are too much heard, and are often sounded 
instead of others. 6. P. ac/ieilos; 7nogilalia; when the 
labial letters are difficultly if at all sounded. 7. P. lagos- 
tomatum; cocatismus; when, from a division in the 
palate, the guttural letters are not well pronounced. 
Neither complaint is ever the object of medical practice ; 
pronouncing carefully, under the direction of a nice ear, 
is the only means of relief. 

PSEU'DES, FALSE or bastard. Hence is de- 
rived the word jiseudo., with v/hich many names begin. 

PSEU'DO A'CORUS. See Iris palustris. 

Pseu'do a'sthma. An asthma excited by an ab- 
scess, or a vomica in the lungs. 

Pseu'do ble'psis, fihantasma, suffusio. False 
sight; or seeing in imagination what does not exist, 
or existing things differently from the perceptions of 
others. Dr. Cullen places this disease in the order 
dysesthesia., distinguishing two species. 1. Pseudo 
blefisis imaginaria. For a variety of this, see Marma- 
UYG.S. 2. Pseudo ble/isis inutans; as when an existing 
object appears changed. See Diplopia. 

Pseu'do bu'nias. See Barbarea. 

Pseu'do bu'nium. See Bunias. 

Pseu'do ca'ssia. See Folium. 

Pseu'do chi'na. See China occidentalis, and 

SUPPOSITA. 

Pseu'do cora'llium. See Corallium ni- 

grum. 

Pseu'do co'stus. See Pastinaca olusatra. 

Pseu'do dicta'mnos. Bastard dittany, gnafiha- 
liu7n,vetcrum marrubium pseudo dicta7nnusL.in.Sp. 
PI. 817, is a plant Avhich resembles the horehound in 
its virtues, but is not used at present. 

Pseu'do helle'borus. See Calendula palus- 
tris. 

Pseu'do i'ris. See Iris palustris. 

Pseu'do li'enes. Some glands which Ruysch ob- 
served near the spleen. 

Pseu'do lo'tus. See Guajacana. 

Pseu'do mela'nthium. See NiGELLASTRU>f 
G g 2 
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Pseu'do mo'la. See Mola. 

Pseu'do narci'ssus anglicus. See Narcissus lu- 

TEUS SYLVESTRIS. 

Pseu'do na'rdus. See Lavendula lata and angus- 

TIFOLIA. 

Pseu'do pla'tanus. See Acer. 
Pseu'do pyre'thrum. See Ptarmica. 
Pseu'do sa'ntalum. See Brasilium lignum. 
Pseu'do seli'num. See Caucalis. 
Pseu'do se'nna. See Colutea. 
Pseu'do sycomo'rus. See Azedarach. 
PSI'DA, or PSI'DIUM. See Guaiava. 
PSILOTHRA, (from -(^/Aow, to denudate). See De- 

PILATORIUM. 

PSILOTHRUM, (from the same ; because it was 
used in depilatories). See Bryonia alba. 

PSIMMY'THION, (from ^ta, to smooth; because 
it was used in cosmetics). See Plumbum. 

PSO'iE, (from -^oxi^ the lQi?is,') alofieces; nefihrome- 
tre; neurometeres. The names of two pair of muscles 
in the loins. 

lPSO'AS;lumbaliSylu7nbaris internus,fisoas magnus; 
a thick strong muscle placed obliquely on the sides of 
the vertebrae, running under Poupart's ligament to each 
thigh. It rises fleshy from the sides of the last vertebrce 
dorsi, and those of the upper vertebrae lumborum, and, 
from the upper surfaces of their transverse processes ; 
and is joined under Poupart's ligament by theiliacus in- 
ternus, which lies upon the concave part of the ilium, 
and takes its origin from the anterior edge of the bone. 
It runs down before the psoas, and makes one mass 
with it : together they run over the head of the bone, 
and pass upwards to be inserted, tendinous, into the 
little trochanter, and fleshy into the bone a little below 
that process. Between this tendon and the ischium is 
a large bursa mucosa ; and at its origin it is slightly 
connected with the diaphragm and quadratus lumborum. 

Its office is to bend the femur, by bringing it for- 
Avards, partly to rotate it, and to turn the toes out. 
The kidneys often press upon this muscle, and over it 
runs a nerve. Those, therefore, who have stones in the 
kidneys often feel a numbness in the thigh of that 
side. 

Pso'as, seu lumbo'rum, absce'ssus. Psoadic, or 
LUMBAR ABSCESS, has been considered as a species of 
Arthropuosis, q. v. and we have admitted it inadver- 
tently among the synonyms. The seat, the nature of 
the complaint, and the remedies are, however, very dif- 
ferent. It consists in an inflammation of the muscle 
itself, and consequent suppuration. Mr. Pott hastily 
transferred it to the lymphatic glands ; because he 
found the vertebrae in the neighbourhood usually cari- 
ous ; and Mr. Justamond thinks the disease wholly ow- 
ing to caries of the vertebrae. 

Mr. Abernethy supposes that the cellular substance 
interposed between the peritonaeum and the loins is the 
common seat of these abscesses, since this substance 
is in greater quantity at the sides, where it connects 
that membrane to the psoas and quadratus lumborum 
muscles, than in the middle, where it forms an attach- 
ment to the spine. Where this substance is most 
abundant, the abscesses are most frequently formed ; and 
for this reason we*find them usually limited to either side 
of the vertebrae, and seldom extending across them. If 



matter was formed in the middle, opposite to the bodies 
of the vertebrae, its gravity and the want of resistance 
would, however, determine the descent to either side 
As the peritonaeum would readily yield to the protrusion 
of the matter collected behind it, from the separation 
of the cellular substance connecting it to the vertebrae, 
it is improbable that a caries of the bones should be thf 
consequence of an ordinary lumbar abscess. Dr. Huntei 
observes, that matter is sometimes lodged in this part at 
the crisis of a fever, and he hath seen instances of matter 
proceeding from the liver into this situation, after making 
its way through the peritonaeum. As the muscle with the 
cellular substance and integuments forms a thick mass, 
the matter seldom points outwardly on the back, bur 
running down between the fibres, makes its way into the 
groin, thigh, ham, the inner condyle of the os femoris, 
Sec. When on the right side, it may penetrate the co- 
lon which lies upon it, and thereby occasion a large 
discharge of matter by a stool, and possibly a fistulous 
sore. Of this possible event we have not seen or been 
able to discover a single instance in any author. 

The disease invades insidiously ; the pains are situated 
in the back, rather lower than the region of the kidneys^ 
and usually so slight as to be mistaken for a rheumatic 
affection or a slight strain. It consequently proceeds 
with little check ; for were it more early distinguished, 
the abscess might be often prevented by bleeding, purg- 
ing, and the medicines proper for inflammations, aided 
by the necessary local applications. After the abscess is 
formed, the pain often increases, and the matter may 
be discharged into the cavity of the abdomen, where it 
would be soon fatal. It more usually, however, follows 
the course of the psoas muscle, and points externally a 
little lower than the inguinal glands, or it may pass 
down the thigh, dissecting the muscles, and forming 
sinuous abscesses. Sometimes, though rarely, the matter 
passes through the muscles of the back, and is discharged 
in the loins, or it may fall into the cavity of the back 
part of the pelvis. This abscess is, therefore, highly 
dangerous ; since in the most fortunate circumstances it 
is so long in pointing out at the back, that the patient 
sinks under the early hectic, or from the subsequent 
discharge, and in the event of the other terminations 
the lengthened sinuses can scarcely ever be brought to 
heal. IJsually, the first symptom that the patient feels 
in cases of the psoas abscess is not where the disease . 
originates, but a pain in the lower part of the thigh of 
the side aff"ected ; he stands on his toes, and does not 
complain of the part for some time : but by attending 
to the circumstances from the beginning, and laying 
the person aff'ected on his back, lifting up his thigh, 
then, between inspiration and expiration, carefully exa- 
mining the part, a tumour may be often felt near or 
in the region where the disease originates. The leg 
of the aff'ected side seems to be shorter than the other, 
but it is not so. In other cases the disease proceeds 
rapidly, sometimes very slowly; and at length appears 
in the groin, on the affected side ; the muscles of the 
thigh becomeexceedingly emaciated, and the whole body 
wastes. When it proceeds thus far, the patiently rarely, 
if ever, recovers ; the symptomatic fever that generally 
attends closes the scene. In some cases the patient feels 
in an early period a slight pain in the back, so inconsi- 
derable that he scarcely notices it ; and when questioned 
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ut a later period of the disease, often does not recollect 
it. If at this time he is desired to bend his body, and to 
raise either leg, turning out at the same time the toe, 
he feels a sharp pain in the middle of the back; and 
these symptoms occur previous to the formation of 
matter, ascertained by the symptoms just described. 
At this time there is no fever, nor any circumstance to 
discriminate the case : for a pain in the back, on stoop- 
ing, is common ; and perhaps the pain felt on turning 
out the toe is the only diagnostic. 

This disease is often confounded with the abscess of 
the hip joint, yet they are very distinct and different in 
their origin, seat, and progress. The psoas abscess 
originates sometimes, perhaps, in the lymphatic glands 
near the receptaculum chyli, and the vertebrae in the 
neighbourhood are occasionally diseased and carious ; 
in other instances in or about the loins, if not higher 
in the abdomen ; but, in general, it seems to be a true 
inflammation of the psoas muscle, and the affection of 
the glands, as well as the caries, to be the conse- 
quences. We know that the matter may be long re- 
tained without any ill consequences, if the air is ex- 
cluded, and this is the foundation of Mr. Aberncthy's 
method of cure. The symptoms mentioned above con- 
tinue for some time ; but at length the disease appears 
externally ; the limbs and the whole body waste. The 
hip joint abscess originates in the hip joint; when it 
attends, the leg of the aflccted side is shorter than the 
other; the pain begins in the part where the diseas« 
originates, and about the great trochanter. The most 
frequent situation of the psoas abscess is before or by 
the sides of the psoas muscles, from whence the fluid 
collected sometimes extends itself laterally, making its 
\vay between the three strata of abdominal muscles, 
and presents itself beneath Poupart's ligament, elevat- 
ing the fascia of the thigh. If the patient be laid on 
his back, the tumour of a psoas abscess may be pressed 
into the cavity of the belly; but in an external one no 
alteration takes place, and if there be two lumbar ab- 
scesses, the compression of one will fill the other. A 
stone in the kidneys hath been taken for this disease; 
but in the former the pain is very acute, the stomach 
often affected with vomiting, and stony concretions, 
occasionally blood with the urine, have sometimes 
passed. See Abscessus ischiaticus. 

If an absorption take place before the abscess hath 
burst externally, the patient often dies ; and if a fetid 
ichor is discharged, or the bones are aflfected, little or 
no hope remains. A symptomatic fever generally closes 
the scene ; but in general the fever does not come on 
while the matter is confined, nor to any great degree for 
forty-eight hours after it is discharged: a circumstance 
probably owing to the admission of the air. 

This disease, whilst in its inflammatory state, is ge- 
nerally neglected or mistaken, otherwise it might be 
easily cured, perhaps by bleeding. We recollect an ano- 
nymous communication, in which it was said that very 
copious and repeated bleedings were a certain cure, 
and farther information was promised, though never re- 
ceived. It was probably, therefore, one successful in- 
stance, exaggerated in the eagerness of youth, and of 
early confidence. It is not diflicult to see why the early 
practice has been so unsuccessful. The inflammation 
is of that torpid kind which arises sometimes in the 
liver, sometimes from the brain in Concussion, q. v. 
It proceeds without any alarming symptom, or exciting 



any increased activity of the circulation, till it has al- 
ready attained that degree which disposes to suppura- 
tion, often till suppuration has come on. From hence it 
has been styled strumous, lymphatic, caries of the bones, 
he. while it is merely languid inflammation of a muscle 
constantly in action, constantly irritated. Dr. Fordyce 
observes, that this disorder should be treated in the 
same manner as inflammation of the liver, except for 
the situation, both in the state of inflammation and 
suppuration ; but we know of no peculiar treatment of 
hepatitis, except blisters, purgatives, and calomel; 
neither of which succeed in the present disease. Wc 
have tried every variety of plan in vain. We have bled 
copiously; we have emptied the bowels freely; deter- 
mined copiously to the surface by the sudorific powder 
of Dover, without being able to prevent the consequent 
suppuration. We have been told of the success of 
others ; but when we have been able to ascertain the 
facts, we have found them common rheumatisms, or 
abscesses not deeply seated. We have seen persons 
recover ; but there was reason to attribute it rather to 
the efforts of nature than the utility of medicine : and in 
general, keeping up the patient's strength sufficiently to 
enable him to undergo the discharge, by a nourishing 
diet and clear air, the bark, the dilute acid of vitriol, 
is the most promising plan ; to which we would add ab- 
solute rest, and the occasional use of laxatives. Other 
practitioners, particularly Mr. Bell, advises evacuation 
as soon as the matter is formed, lest the bones should 
be injured. Dangerous as this complaint always is, and 
fatal as it is generally supposed, Mr. Abernethy has 
supplied some cases where success has attended his 
endeavours. He observes, that whilst the condensed 
cellular substance, which forms the cyst of an abscess, 
remains entire, it continues free from inflammation, 
and the contained pus is not altered ; but whenever the 
abscess is opened, either by ulceration or the hand of 
the surgeon, a sudden and generally considerable in- 
flammation extends itself over the Avhole cyst, followed 
by a copious discharge of pus, frequently fetid. If, 
however, he adds, when we evacuate fluids from cavi- 
ties, we immediately close the aperture, we prevent the 
inflammation which would otherwise ensue. If, also, 
the matter of an abscess is discharged, its cavity be- 
comes much diminished by the contraction of the cyst: 
a contraction greater in a chronic lumbar abscess than 
in those of a more inflammatory nature. These consi- 
derations led him to evacuate the fluids in part, and im- 
mediately close the aperture, repeating, after some 
time, the operation. The practice founded on these 
principles seems to have answered the intention, and it 
is pursued on the following plan. The pus is discharg- 
ed by introducing a lancet through the integuments, 
then passing it obliquely, for a small distance, between 
the skin and the fascia, and by depressing the point of 
the lancet there puncturing the cyst. The matter 
should be drawn off in an uninterrupted current, if pos- 
sible, and the abscess completely evacuated. The aper- 
ture should then be immediately and exactly closed, by 
dressing the orifice with lint, and bringing the edges 
into close contact with sticking plaster. In aid of this 
plan, Mr. Abernethy gives vomits of vitriolated zinc 
and copper, passes gentle electrical shocks through the 
abscess, and keeps up the action of the external vessels 
by rubbing the surface with a solution of tartarized anti- 
mony. The second discharge of the pus has generally 
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been postponed for a fortnight; but if the cavity soon 
fills again, and the newly healed punctures are irritated 
by the pressure of the contained fluid, there is an abso- 
lute necessity for evacuating the contents of the ab- 
scess at an earlier period. In this second operation, he 
is less anxious about the obliquity of this aperture, as 
coagula are found in the matter, which it is necessary 
to discharge; and he generally delays it till the tumour 
is so large that on opening it there is no danger of in- 
juring the vessels belov.-. He sometimes thought an 
injection of opium useful. In this mode the matter is 
lobe evacuated from time to time, until the abscess be- 
comes so superficial as to be treated in the method 
common on such occasions. 

Elements of the Practice of Physic, part ii. by G. 
Fordyce ; Cheston's Pathological Inquiries ; Aberne- 
thy on Lumbar Abscess; De Haen Ratio Medendi, 
pars iv. ; Penciz Acta et Observationes Medicinales; 
Medical Observations and Inquiries, v. 193. 

Pso'as pa'kvus. a little psoas is found on the ante- 
I'ior part of the great, where it exists. It arises fleshy 
ii'om the upper vertebrse of the loins laterally ; is in- 
serted, by a long, flat, thin tendon, into that part of the 
OS pubis where it joins the ilium. From this tendon 
many fibres are sent off to form a thin fascia, which 
covers part of the psoas magnus, and iliacus internus, 
gradually losing itself on the fore part of the thigh. Its 
use is to assist the recti abdominis in drawing the os 
pubis upwards, as in raising ourselves from a decum- 
bent posture. 

PSO'PHOS, (4-0^9?, crepitus). Crackling or rattling 
of the bones. 

PSORA, {■^upa, Greek primitive). In Dr. Cullen's 
system this disease is strangely referred to the order 
dijalyses.) and we need not, after this, be told that " in 
the arrangement of local diseases he has been some- 
what careless." The itch is now known to be a local 
complaint, and to be cured only by local remedies. We 
find, however, in many authors of credit, striking ac- 
counts of the danger of repelling it, which induce us to 
think that the nature of the eruption has been mistaken ; 
or it may have continued so long that the derivation to 
the skin has become habitual. The disease first appears 
in little white vesicles, which itch violently, particularly 
when the heat of the bed determines more powerfully 
to the surface. By scratching, these vesicles inflame, 
and assume a peculiar redness, which distinguishes the 
complaint. Such, however, is the variety of papulous 
eruptions, that it is often mistaken, and we know no lan- 
guage sufficiently precise to point out the real complaint. 
The experienced eye will alone decide, and the most 
experienced practitioners have, at times, been mistaken. 

The disease usually first appears about the wrists, 
and between the fingers ; then on the arms, legs, and 
thighs, particularly under the knee, but never in the 
face or head. It is sometimes attended with a scurfy, 
scaly eruption, and is then called the dry itch. A kind 
of itch, called defietigo, is said to roughen the skin ; 
but this is a different disease. We need not add, that 
the itch is contagious; but it is, by no means, highly 
so; and merely touching the hands, or even handling 
any thing after an infected person, will not convey it. 
A very moderate share of attention will prevent it 
spreading through a family, otherwise cleanly and de- 
licate. 



After the psora is imperfectly cured, an eruption some- 
times comes out, in little white pustules, not larger than 
the size of the head of a large pin, filled with a white 
puriform serum. This may be called the secondary 
itch. It does not itch violently, and is not contagious.^ 

The itch has been said to be chronical ; critical ; re- 
turning on the climacterics; endemic; epidemical; re- 
turning monthly, particularly during the increase of 
the moon : but these are apparently fancies or errors. 
The German authors adduce numerous instances of the 
fatal, or at least injurious, consequences of its suppres- 
sion ; and among our own countrymen. Dr. Bissett and 
sir William Fordyce have related some instances of the 
same kind. Hundertmark advises a recent infection to 
restore it, when suppressed ; and we have been inform- 
ed that, in some private receptacles of lunatics, it has 
been designedly conveyed to increase the circulation in 
the extreme vessels. 

The causes of psora, adduced by authors, are numer- 
ous and ridiculous ; among the rest are the fancies of the 
mother and matrimony. When an acarus was found 
in the pustules, it was generally believed to be the 
cause of the complaint; but even at first this source was 
violently combated: and we apprehend that some mi- 
croscopical authors of credit have lately sought for the 
insect, without success. It is, however, highly probable 
that this is the cause ; though, if it be so, we cannot 
easily account for the spasms, convulsions, Sec. said to 
arise from its suppression, nor for the change of its ap- 
pearance, when imperfectly cured. The question is of 
little importance, since its remedies are so well known. 

The cure by sulphur is certain ; but this is often 
inconvcnieixt, and it is necessary to find less obnoxious 
remedies. The root of the white hellebore is often 
highly useful, and a solution of muriated mercury will 
frequently cure it.* The tar ointment, with kali, or 
alum, and a small proportion of sulphur, is said to be 
quickly effectual ; and this is nearly the application 
employed by those who profess to cure it in a few 
hours and really succeed. We have seen an inveterate 
itch cured, within twenty-four hours, by similar means, 
for the professed time of six or eight hours, is to be 
understood as the period of the application only. 

A very effectual ointment is that recommended by 
sir John Pringle, consisting of four parts of axunge, 
two of flowers of sulphur, and one of the root of white 
hellebore, or of sal ammoniac. A very elegant and 
effectual wash is the following. A drachm of muriated 
quicksilver dissolved in half a pint of water, adding two 
drachms of crude sal ammoniac and half an ounce of 
nitre. An ounce of the powder of white hellebore may 
also be boiled in a pint and a half of water; and to a 
pint of the strained liquor two ounces of spirit of wine, 
and two drachms of alum, may be added. The same 
medicines are sometimes formed into an ointment, and 
each is effectual. -The solution of muriated quicksilver 
cannot be discovered by the most intimate acquaint- 
ance, and scarcely in any instance fails. The hands arc 
washed with it night and morning, and a little applied 
with a clean sponge, by degrees, to the other pustules. 
It is safer to use it gradually, and precipitation is un- 
necessary, as, after a day or two, there is little danger 
of infection. 

About the year 1762, Buchner published his disser- 
tation, at Halle, on the internal use of oil of vitriol in 
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some species of itch ; and Dr. Gahn, in the Edinburgh 
Commentaries, about ten years afterwards, introduced 
this remedy to the English practitioners. StoU, in his 
Lectures, and Smith in the iirst volume of the Medical 
Communications, also spoke of its efficacy; but the 
origin of the practice is in Salas, in his Anatome Vitrioli, 
who used vitriolatcd salts joined with the ointment of 
tobacco. Dr. Perclval ingeniously conjectured that. it 
became sulphur in the blood ; but sulphur internally is 
of little use, and though Faber recommends the spirit 
of vitriol externally, it has been seldom employed. 

The other remedies which have been employed are 
numerous. A decoction of arsenic with sulphur is re- 
commended in the Memoires de Chirurgerie; hemlock 
(Storck, Quarin, and Locker); bitter almonds (Zacu- 
tus Lusitanus); alum, kali, sea water (Russell); anti- 
mony (Brisbane); cold and warm bathing ; the ashes of 
the soals of old shoes (Bartholine); ants (Kircher); di- 
uretics (Link, in the Edinburgh Commentaries) ; tobac- 
co ; opium (Rulandus); plumbago joined with oil, and 
used externally (Memoires de Medccine); a bath of a 
decoction of oak leaves; human and cow's excrement 
variously prepared ; with many others, doubling at least 
the number of those mentioned. In turning over some 
old authors with this view, we were greatly struck with 
the numerous and high commendation of Jasser's oint- 
ment, and at last discovered its nature. It consists of 
white vitriol, bay berries, and oil. VVe may add, that 
Vogcl, in a dissertation published at Gottingen, has 
suggested some doubts of the safety of sulphureous ap- 
plications, but with little reason. 

The dry itch is not affected by external medicines, 
and is only relieved by mercurials, with the Lisbon diet 
drink, &c. It is, in fact, a species of Psoriasis, q. v. 
The secondary itch, which we have not found described 
in any author is cured by internal medicines of a simi- 
lar kind. It is by no means an obstinate complaint. 

After this full account of the opinions and practice 
of authors, ancient as well as modern, any particular 
references are unnecessary. Indeed, had we found any 
full account of the disease, and its remedies, this article 
would not have been so extensive. 

PSORIA'SIS. This term has been limited to the 
species which affects the scrotum, rendering it unusually 
hard; but Dr. Willan has extended its use, and under 
his auspices we shall now describe it. 

The disease which Dr. Willan has established under 
this denomination is confounded by ancient authors, 
under the title of psora; but it consists in scales, and 
is neither a papulous nor a pustular eruption, so that it 
is, with strict propriety, separated. The term occurs in 
the ancient Greeli authors, and is confined to scales in 
different parts, either at the corners of the eyes, or in the 
scrotum ; and a similar change was supposed to take 
place in the bladder, when the urine deposited a branny 
sediment. It is defined by Willan, a rough and scaly 
state of the cuticle, sometimes continuous, sometimes 
in separate patches of different sizes; butof an irregular 
figure, generally accompanied with fissures of the skin. 
We have considered it as a variety of lepra; for as it 
recurs at different periods, and is attended with some 
general complaints, it may form a link between lepra 
and pellagra. It is more strictly the dry itch, Avhich, 
in compliance with authors, we have mentioned under 
the last article. The varieties described by Dr, Willan 



are the /isoriasis guttata^ diffusa, ^ijrata, iialmaria, 
labialis, infantilis, and invcterata. 

Psoria'sis guttata consists of small, distinct, irre- 
gular patches of laminated scales, in a form sometimes 
angular, at others in serpentine processes, distinguished 
from lepra bythe form; for in the latter the patches are 
usually circular, or approaching to a circle. The scale 
is thin, easily detached, leaving a red, shining surface 
on the skin. They appear on almost every part of the 
body; but in the face are seldom covered with scales. 
In children it is preceded frequently by a slight general 
disorder, and then spreads over the body in two ov 
three days. In adults it commences in the extremities, 
and proceeds gradually to the other parts, chiefly in the 
spring, succeeding violent pains in the head, stomach, 
and limbs. The patches disappear often in summer, 
leaving the skin of a dark red, sometimes of a livid, co- 
lour. A similar eruption attends lues ; but these patches 
are more nearly circular, and their colour darker. The\- 
are scarcely elevated above the skin till the scales ap- 
pear, and the circumference is often higher than the 
centre. The syphilitic eruption appears chiefly on the 
forehead and breast ; on the inside of the fore arm and 
thighs. It is singular that the scales often disappear, 
while the principal disease remains ; but after using 
mercury they soon drop off. In the negro the eruption 
is whitish ; and the skin below, when the scales drop off, 
is unusually black, slowly recovering its natural hue. 

Psoriasis diffusa spreads into large, irregular, red- 
dish, rough, chappy patches, with scales interspersed. 
It usually commences with numerous minute asperities 
of the cuticle, scarcely visible, though easily distin- 
guished by the touch. On these small distinct scales 
are formed, adhering by a dark central point, while the 
edges appear white and detached. Aftrr a few weeks 
the intervening cuticle becomes rough and chappy, 
raised and wrinkled, the lines of the skin sinking in deep 
furrows. Sometimes a large portion of the skin assumes 
the appearance described, without apy papulise preced- 
ing; and at other times the patches are at first sepa- 
rate, not unlilvp those of the former species. The lichen 
simplex, after frequent returns, often assumes the ap- 
pearance of this disease. 

The cheeks, the chin, upper eye lids, and the corners 
of the eyes, the temples, the external ear, the neck and 
fleshy parts of the lower extremities, and the fore arm, 
are chiefly subject to this eruption. The fingers are 
nearly surrounded by loose scales ; the nails crack and 
exfoliate superficially. In general, it affects the differ- 
ent parts successively, sometimes returning to its first 
situation. This disease is attended with a burning heat, 
and a troublesome itching, especially at night, and has 
little disposition to form crusts like lepra. The chaps 
on the skin are sore; and when the scales are removed, 
the parts below are red, smooth, shining, and elevated. 
The deep furrows of the cuticle are also covered with a 
slight scaliness. When the surface is excoriated, it 
discharges a thin lymph, mixed with some drops of 
blood, and concretes into a thin dry scab, succeeded 
by a white scaliness, spreading in different directions. 
When, from a well directed plan of cure, the scabs are 
removed, the cuticle is at first thin and shrivelled, but 
soon recovers its former texture. 

The p. DIFFUSA is often preceded by want of appetite, 
head ach, pain, and sickness of the stomach., cramp.. 
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coldness of the extremities, with universal languor and 
debility. These symptoms gradually disappear; but 
they precede every return of the complaint. Its con- 
tinuance is usually from one to four months, sometimes 
longer; but in such cases there is an exacerbation 
about the usual periods of its return. When it disap- 
pears in the summer, the returns differ greatly in their 
degree and violence. Sometimes it is a single patch 
only. 

The baker's itch is of this kind, extending on the 
back of the hand from the knuckles to the wrist. The 
fissures of the skin are most numerous near the joints : 
they are often highly inflamed, and painful, but no dis- 
charge proceeds from them. The back of the hand is 
swollen; and, when the disease has advanced, is red- 
dish and glossy. The furrows of the cuticle are filled 
with slight scales. This variety usually disappears' 
about Midsummer, and returns in the cold weather, or 
about the beginning of the year : nor is it constant; for, 
after having once appeared, it is often absent for three 
or four years ; and when the business is discontinued, it 
does not soon disappear. The occupation is, therefore, 
only an exciting cause ; and it depends on the hygro- 
metrical affinity of flour, which absorbs moisture rapidly. 
The grocer's itch is of a different kind, and strictly a 
pustular disease. 

The was/ier'W07nan's itch arises probably from the 
soap dissolving the oily matter, which softens the skin. 
It generally appears on the hands and arms ; rarely, ex- 
cept from predisposition, on the face and neck. It forms 
scales, separating in large circular flakes, sometimes 
quadrangular. Syphilitic psoriasis seldom assumes this 
form, except from the coalescence of the patches of the 
former species. 

Psoria'sis gyrata appears in stripes approaching a 
spiral form, sometimes resembling earthworms; the 
deepened furrows of the cuticle giving the annulated 
appearance. Slight scales are separated from the sur- 
face, but no incrustations are formed. These serpentine 
patches are often singularly uniform on each side ; and 
a smaller degree of the complaint, affecting young 
women and children, is often confounded with that 
form of herpes styled the ring worm. 

This eruption has also its exacerbations or returns, 
and approaches the;^. diffusa by irregular patches on the 
face and extremities, Avhile the rings occupy the trunk. 
It continues frequently for months before it desqua- 
mates, and is usually preceded by headach, pains in the 
limbs, debility, and emaciation. Lues sometimes as- 
sumes this form ; and when the scales separate, the 
skin below is of the dark colour usual m syphilitic erup- 
tions ; sometimes the rings suppurate, leaving a centre 
of sound skin. 

Psoria'sis palmaria begins by a scaly patch, and at 
last occupies the whole palm, extending in a slighter 
degree to the inside of the fingers and the wrist. The 
surface is rough, the colour brown or black, and the cu- 
ticular furrows deep, divided at the bottom longitudi- 
nally, so as to bleed on extending the fingers. A sensa- 
tion of heat and stiffness attends this disease, and it is 
usually most distressing in winter and spring. Some- 
times it disappears, or occasionally remits only in sum- 
mer. It is the disease of shoemakers, braziers, tinmen, 
and silversmiths, usually attributed by the last to the vi- 
triolated salts or mineral acids, and by shoemakers to 



the wax. It sometimes comes on after delivery, occa- 
sionally alternates with paroxysms of gout, and chiefly 
affects'debilitated constitutions. It sometimes attacks 
the soles of the feet and the prepuce, occasioning phy- 
mosis, sometimes requiring circumcision. It is also a 
symptom of lues ; but the venereal patches are distinct, 
white, and elevated, nearly of the consistence of a soft 
corn. The fissures usually discharge an offensive fluid ; 
but when this disease afiects the soles no discharge takes 
place. The fingers and toes are never affected in the 
syphilitic form of the /z. /zQ/7nana. 

Psoria'sis labialis. This form of psoriasis affects 
the prolabium ; the scales are large, and their edges 
loose, while the centre is fixed. The new cuticle formed 
under the scales soon becomes dry and shrivelled, cracks 
and exfoliates, giving way to another layer of the same 
kind. It is of consequence to distinguish this variety 
from the chaps produced by frost; and it maybe known 
by its occuring at different seasons, though often ag- 
gravated by frost. The under lip is most frequently 
affected ; and those who have full lips are chiefly sub- 
ject to the complaint. 

Psoria'sis scrotalis resembles the other varieties, 
and differs only in its seat. 

Psoria'sis infantilis affects children from the age 
of two months to two years. The general appearances 
are those of the fi. diffusa ; but it is sometimes suc- 
ceeded by inflamed pustules, which suppurate, and often 
accompanied by scabs in the internal nostrils, which 
occasion snuffling. When the eye lids are affected, the 
eye brows and eye lashes fall off. The scaly patches are 
interspersed with smooth, shining elevations of the cu- 
ticle, a little flattened at the top, having a roundish base : 
they are sometimes reddish; but often retain their 
usual colour. When the eruption appears on the nates, 
it occasionally suppurates, and resembles a venereal 
tubercle. In general this variety resembles the scaly 
patches which occur as a secondary symptom of syphi- 
lis, and is only distinguished by the concurrence of other 
symptoms of the latter disorder, assisted by the circum- 
stances which afford suspicion. 

Psoria'sis inveterata. The same disease in a more 
violent degree, often covers the whole body, except a 
part of the face sometimes the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet. The skin is so stiff as to impede mo- 
tion; and the scales are constantly separating, so as to 
occasion a most troublesome itching. The nails of the 
fingers and toes become convex, fall off, and are suc- 
ceeded by others of the same form. The joints of the 
thumb and fingers are sometimes enlarged, and con- 
tracted or bent back. Painful excoriations are produced 
by the ligatures of the clothing, or the attrition of con- 
tiguous surfaces. Sometimes the excoriations are ex- 
tensive, a thin lymph is for a time discharged, and the 
cuticle which succeeds is dry and horny, separating 
from time to time in large pieces. It sometimes attacks 
young persons, but it is then less violent. The p. dif- 
fusa and prurigo senilis sometimes degenerate into this 
complaint. 

The psoriasis is often hereditary, but never infec- 
tious. It most commonly attacks those who are nei- 
ther of a sanguine nor a melancholic temperament, but 
who show marks of each : the weak and irritable are 
most liable to it, and women rather than men. It is al- 
ways apparently connected with some disorder in the 
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constitution, often -with gout and rheumatism. When 
not thrown out, as in cases where it is hereditary, we 
have found the persons die young of anomalous diseases, 
styled hectics, though often a very different complaint; 
and Dr. Falconer has found convulsions, constant vomit- 
ing, with loss of strength wholly irrecoverable, from the 
repulsion of the eruptions. 

The causes assigned have been errors of diet, particu- 
larly eating dried and salted meats, crustaceous fish, 
pork; or, on the other hand, acids, wines, and fruits, and 
the unseasonable use of the cold bath. The only dis- 
tinct cause, however, that can be assigned is cold, ap- 
plied either externally or internally, while the body is 
heated. In general, it affects those who are subject to 
frequent alternations of heat and cold ; but this cause is 
probably only an exciting one. The seminium of the 
disease is apparently in the constitution. 

Dr. Willis reconimended bleeding, cathartics, and al- 
teratives, as acidulous chalybeate waters. See; the ex- 
pressed juices of several plants ; whey, either alone or 
impregnated with the juices of succory, fumitory, and 
sharp pointed dock ; decoction of the woods ; prepara- 
tions of iron, and mercury. 

Dr. Willau observes, that he has never seen a case in 
which bleeding or purging could be properly applied; 
and we own that these remedies are so distant, in our 
opinion, from the nature of the disease, that we have 
never thought of using them, even when psoriasis af- 
fected the eyes. The numerous antiscorbutics arc too 
" weak ministers" to be relied on. 

Guaiacum wood, willow, sarsa, elm bark, sassafras, 
juniper tops, burdock, mczcreon, and the dock roots in 
decoction, arc useful auxiliaries ; and the dock, with 
the sarsa and mezereon, when long continued, has often 
greatly relieved the complaint. It is seldom radically 
cured. When the disease is strikingly connected with 
debility, the chalybeate waters are often useful in re- 
storing tone; but the chief benefit is derived from the 
sulphureous springs. Every sulphureous water seems 
to have been useful, in proportion to the strength of the 
impregnation. INlercurials, in Dr. Willan's hands, have 
not succeeded. We think that, with the mezereon and 
dock root, we have been more fortunate. We mean not 
to say that the patient has been secure from a relapse ; 
for that perhaps would not be a fortunate termination ; 
but the return has been protracted, and the disease in 
its recurrence rendered milder. 

The three first species, after an emetic and a purga- 
tive of calomel, are relieved, according to Dr. Willan, 
by the fixed alkali, assisted by a light moderate diet, 
frequently washing with tepid water, abstinence from 
fruits, acids, as well as fermented liquors. If more vio- 
lent, the free use of antimonials, the warm bath, with 
repeated friction, and the sulphureous mineral waters, 
are necessary. " The decoctions of elm bark, sarsa- 
parilla, dulcamara, Sec. have also their share of utility." 
When mezereon has been successful, it is said to 
soften the whole patch, or to heal it from the circum- 
ference towards the centre. When removed by other 
means, the salutary change chiefly occurs in the centre. 

The /isoriasis inveterata sometimes affects the shin 
bone, producing an ulcer not deep, but with an uneven 
basis, and a red, thin, smooth edge, liable to bleed from 
slight impressions. This ulcer itches violently, and 
discharges a glairy fluid, heals slowly, or soon breaks 
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out again. It is often healed by applying ointment 
composed of an ounce of calaminaris cerate, with a scru- 
ple of the unguentum hydrargyri nitrati. Should the 
skin afterwards remain dry and brittle, the leg should 
be held over the steam of warm water, and oiled silk be 
worn round the leg. The latter directions are highly 
proper also in the fi. palmaria. 

The mildest, softest applications are only useful in 
the p. labialis. In the/i. scrotalis^ besides frequent bath- 
ing and a constant attention to cleanliness, attrition 
should be prevented by an ointment composed of three 
parts of unguentum cerse, and one of the unguentum 
hydrargyri nitrati. 

The/z. infantilis is relieved by antimonials and v/arni 
bathing. When considerable excoriations take place, 
they should be defended by the common sedative ap- 
plications. 

We have thus followed Dr. Willan, with only occa- 
sionally interposing some slight remarks. We shall 
add, however, shortly, the result of our experience. In 
general, we have found mercurials in small doses, long 
continued, highly serviceable in this disease; and the 
best form has been Van Swieten's solution of muriated 
mercury. In slighter cases, the pills of Plummer, 
especially if made, as formerly suggested, by adding the 
calomel after the rest of the mass was formed, have 
completed at least a temporary cure. This has been 
greatly assisted by decoctions of guaiacum with meze- 
reon ; of sarsa with mezereon, or of the water dock 
alone: of either a pint should be drunk daily, and every 
other morning a dose of the magnesia vitriolata, or any 
other neutral, be interposed. The diet is to be almost 
exclusively confined to milk and vegetables. In some 
instances the muriated lime has been successful ; and 
the oxygenated salts, when the disease attacks elderly- 
persons, are often useful. We have not found the mine- 
ral acids peculiarly efficacious, though the nitric has ap- 
peared sometimes salutary. 

Relapses have been prevented by the same diet, in- 
terposing the salt, or salt water, every other day, with 
the utmost attention to bathing, and frequently washing 
the parts formerly affected with warm Avater. We mean 
not to represent the use of the mercurials with the de- 
coctions just mentioned as infallible, for they often fail; 
but we think this plan has been more useful than any 
other which has been suggested. 

PSO'RICA, (from -^ufx^ the itch). Medicines for 
the itch. 

PSOROPHTHA'LMIA, (from f<^^x, and o<p6c,Xy.iu, 
an injlammation of the eye). An itch or scurf of the 
eye lids, particularly in their edges, which renders them 
sore, and sometimes scabby. It is often a symptom of 
scrofula, and is at times joined with an herpetic erup- 
tion ; whence the distinction of the two species /2. crus- 
tosa and herfielica. See Trachoma and Ophthalmia 

TARSI. 

PSUCHAGO'GICA, (from ■>/'t);cj), mind^ and ctyu, 
to move). Medicines which recal life in an apoplexy or 
syncope. 

PSUCHROLU'SIA, (from •\'VXfo<i.,frigidus and, A»<y, 
lavo). Bathing in cold water. 

PSYCHO'TRIA EME'TICA, vel HERBA'CEA. 
See Ipecacuanha. 

PSYDRA'CIA, (■^vS'pxK£i, /lustulce). Small tuber- 
cles on the head which resemble pustules, and corrod« 
H h 
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the skin. Trallian describes them as small watery 
pustules, which, when seated on the head, are called 
psydracium. Dr. Willan assigns this name to minute 
pustules, irregularly circumscribed, producing but a 
slight elevation of the cuticle, and terminating in a 
laminated scab. Many of these usually appear together, 
and become confluent. When mature, they sometimes 
contain pus; but, in general, in the earlier stages, after 
breaking, they discharge a thin watery fluid. 

PSY'LLIUM, (from '^v>.?^&i, a fiea; suppossed to 
destroy fleas). Flea wort, /iiilicaris herba cry stallion ; 
cynomoia, filantago fisy Ilium Lin. Sp. PI. 167. It grows 
wild in the warmer parts of Europe, and is raised in our 
gardens. The seeds which have formerly been brought 
from the south of France are small, smooth, slippery, 
of a shining brown colour, of an oblong flattish figure, 
supposed to resemble a flea, whence the name of the 
plant, and perhaps its supposed virtues. 

A drachm of the seeds renders a pint of water moder- 
ately mucilaginous and gently laxative : they have 
been used as demulcents. See Raii Historia; Lewis's 
Materia Medica. 

PTA'RMICA, (from ar7«(f<w, to sneeze, because it 
provokes sneezing,) fiseudo fiyrethrum, dracunculus 
firatensis draco sylvestris, sternutatoria, sneeze wort, 
BASTARD PELLITOKY, achUlca fitarmicu of Lin. "Sp. 
PI. 1266, is a plant with long, narrow, serrated leaves, 
and radiated discous flowers, set in umbels on the tops 
of the branches. It is perennial, grows in moist shady 
grounds, and flowers in June, 8cc. throughout the sum- 
mer. The roots have the hot pungent taste of pyre- 
thrum, with which they agree in their pharmaceutic and 
medical properties. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

PTE'RIS, (from its resemblance to w7f/»e», a wing J. 
See FiLix. 

PTE'RNA, (rs-lspvx, the bone of the heel). See Os 

CALOANEUM. 

PTEROCA'RPUS, Santolinus. See Santalum 

RUBRUM. 

PTERY'GION, PTERY'GIUM, (from ^%^^|, a 
nving ) . A film on the eye, called a web. (See 
Albugo, Unguis, and Ophthalmia, p. 309.) There 
are four varieties of this disease, viz. the//, ungula, thin, 
transparent, and cineritious, apparently growing from 
the semilunar membrane; //. era s sum ; fiannus, thick, 
and of a red colour, stretching over the cornea; //. mulig- 
num, dark and painful, supposed to be cancerous; fi. 
pingue, a soft, fatty substance, Avilhout pain, near the 
external angle of the eye. Extirpation is the most cer- 
tain means of relieving those species which are trouble- 
some ; but Richter recommends bringing on a discharge 
by meansof nitrated mercury. (Observationes Chirurgi- 
cse, fas. iii. No. I.) See Richter Commentar. Nov. 
Gottingen, vol. viii. In Celsus,lib. vi. cap. 19, it means 
a disorder of the nails, resembling a caruncle, accom- 
panied with great pain. To these a mixture of alum 
and honey, in equal parts, is applied. 

PTERYGO'DES, (from the same). An appellation 
of those whose chests are narrow and flat, so that their 
scapulae are prominent, like wings. Hippocrates. 

PTERYGOIDE'US EXTE'RNUS, vel MI'NOR, 
(from the same,) alare externum, because they rise 
from the wing like processes of the os sphenoides, first 
described by Fallopius. They rise also from the neigh- 
bouring parts of the os sphenoides, and are inserted 



into the neck of the condyle of the lower jaw, and into 
the cartilage of the condyle, which is hollowed, to 
move upon the tuberosity of the os temporis. The 
part not concealed by the pterygoideus internus is co- 
vered by a membranous expansion, originating from 
the inner edge of the glenoid cavity of the lower jaw, 
immediately before the styloid process of the temporal 
bone. 

Pterygoiue'us inte'rnus, vel ma'jor, rises from 
the cavity between the lamella of the processus ptery- 
goitieus, and is inserted into the inside of the angle 
of the lower jaw. It lies on the inside of the lower 
jaw, almost as the masseter does on the outside, being 
of the same figure, but smaller and narrower. When 
these muscles act together, they move the lower jaw 
horizontally forwards ; when singly, forward, and to the 
opposite side. 

Pterygoide'us processus, (from -zirrepv^, a iving, and 
ci^oiy/orm,) allformis. See Sphenoides os. 

PTERYGO-PALATI'NUS. See Spheno-ptery- 
gopalatinus. 

PTE'RYGO-PHARYNG^'I, (from trre^l, and 
<p«pv|,) the name of the cephalo-fiharyngceus. In the 
edge of the inter;. al alae of the apophyses pterygoidaei 
these muscles rise, then run backward, and are inserted 
into the linea alba of the pharynx. See Pharynx. 

Pte'rygo-staphyli'nus supe'rior, (from ■srjepv^, and 
vIoKpv^i*)). The external portions of the sphenosalpingo- 
staphylini. 

Pte'rygo-staphyli'ni infe'riores. These muscles 
are very small, and inserted at one extremity into the 
uncus pterygoiuaeus, and by the other into the septum, 
near the uvula. 

PTILO'SIS, (from ot7<Ao«, bald). A person who hath 
lost his eye lashes. A baldness of the eye lashes, from a 
callous thickening of the edges of the eyelids, so that it 
is a complication of a madarosis and lippitudo. 

PTl'SANA, (from Ts^iio-c-a, to decorticate, or bruise). 
Ptisan, barley deprived of its hulls by pounding, which 
was tbrmerly effected, after maceratmg it in water, by 
drying. It was ground into meal, made into balls, by 
first boiling and then drying it to a due consistence. 

Ptisan was also made of other kinds of grain ; and 
the name of the grain was added, cape hoc ptisinarium 
oryz£. Hor. 

These balls, or ptisans, were boiled in from ten to 
fifteen times their quantity of water, until the meal 
swelled : then they added a little vinegar, sometimes 
oil or animal fat, and aniseseeds, occasionally salt. The 
ptisan thus boiled and strained is called the cream of 
ptisan. When not strained, it is called entire ptisan; 
when diluted, gruel, or juice of ptisan. Hippocrates 
styles it adipson, because it cures thirst. 

PTO'SES. Tumours caused by protrusion ; phalan- 
gosis trichia. 

P'l'0'SIS,(froma-/7r7», ^o/a//,) is a descent of the up- 
per eye lid, from a palsy of the muscles which elevate it, 
or inflammatory or erysipelatous tumours which depress 
it. It is the blepharoptosis genuinaoi Sauva^es: in the 
London Medical Journal, iv. 340, a case is described, 
where a complaint of this sort returned at irregular in- 
tervals. Smoking tobacco always induced it, and put- 
ting on a pair of spectacles not only carried it off, but 
prevented its return. After cleaning the primae viae, 
asafoetidaand valerian were given, and a blister applied 
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10 the forehead, near his eye brows. This treatment 
completely succeeded. In another case the disease was 
occasioned by an injury done to the levator palpebrae 
superioris, so that the patient was unable to raise that 
portion of the eye lid. The disease was cured by divid- 
ing the lacerated fibres with a knife. In a third in- 
stance the complaint was purely spasmodic. The pa- 
tient was a younjj woman twenty years of age, who was 
subject to occasional spams, not only of her eye lids, 
but of the other muscles of her face. In this case the 
affection yielded to musk and small doses of emetic 
tartar. We have twice seen it, without being able to 
attribute it to any particular cause, and it yielded to 
the common stimuli, applied externally. 

Pto'sis iridis. a protrusion of the iris through a 
wound of the cornea, sometimes, in weak states, inde- 
pendent of a wound, of which we once saw an instance. 
It appears in the form of a blackish tubercle, and the 
laminse of the cornea rise around it in an external bur. 
When long continued, it is attached to the edges, and 
becomes callous. 

PTYALIS'MUS, (from ^Ivx?^,^^, to sfiit). A fre- 
quent and copious discharge of saliva, generally arising 
from mercury. (See Sahvatio.) Dr. CuUcn defines 
it a flux of saliva, adding, that, if ever idiopathic, it is 
from relaxation. When originating from mercury, it 
is continued from relaxation, and may then be consi- 
dered as a separate disease. It is very obstinate, and 
yields only to time, and to tonics used internally, or 
astringent gargles. Sometimes blisters behind the cars 
seem to be useful. A singular case of a troublesome 
ptyalism being cured by chewing dry bread, and swal- 
lowing it, is related in the London Medical Transac- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 34. Nineteen symptomatic species are 
enumerated. 

PU'BA. See Cassada. 

PUBERTAS, (from /lubes). The period of puberty 
is that in which the genital organs of each sex begin to 
evolve, and assume that organized structure which fits 
them for their respective functions. It is a period of 
great delicacy, and sometimes danger, though boys 
suffer much less than females. As in all other consi- 
derable changes, before the balance of the circulation is 
fairly established, there is considerable irritability, and all 
nervous diseases are increased: some, particularly cho- 
rea, often at this time appear. The period commences 
in boys at about thirteen, and in girls at eleven ; but is 
scarcely completed in two years. Instances of peculiar 
precosity in this respect appear in the collections of 
wonders; and the accounts of Boset, in the Journal des 
Savans, and of Geoffroy in the forty-third volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, are scarcely more credible. 
PU'BES, (from p>vQm, the groin). The private parts, 
covered in the adult with hair. The down also upon 
plants. 

PUBIS INTERRO'SSEUM LIGAME'NTUM is 
a strong triangular ligament, fixed by two of its edges 
in the inferior branches of these bones, so far as their 
symphysis ; the third and lowest edge is loose : this 
whole membrane, the middle of which is perforated, is 
stretched very tight between the two bones, and under 
their cartilaginous arch, to which it adheres very 
closely. 

Pu'bis o'ssa, the share bones {efihebaeon; epischion; 
Jifcten; fiubes, tpiseion), are situated in the middle. 



anterior, and internal part of the os innominatum. On 
their superior part is a ridge, which runs on a conti- 
nued line with another of the os ilium, distinguishing 
the cavity of the belly from that of the pelvis. Between 
the pubes and ischium is the foramen magnum ovale, 
in the recent subject filled up with a ligament. The 
symphysis of the os pubis is composed of two cartilages 
and one ligament; the two cartilages cover the surfece 
of each bone, and the ligament is interposed. Hunter 
in the London Medical Observations and Inquiries, 
vol. ii. p. 333. 

As a substitute for the Caesarean operation, the sec- 
tion of the symphysis of the pubis has been recom- 
mended by the French accoucheurs, the advantages 
and inconveniences of which we have shortly noticed. 
We must add, however, their method of performing 
the operation, for those who differ in opinion from us 
may choose to imitate it. The instrument used on this 
occasion is a common dissecting knife, with a convex 
edge, a little blunt in the point, lest it should injure the 
bladder, and thin, that it may have a finer edge. The 
woman is placed on her back, at a height convenient 
to the accoucheur; the thighs somewhat opened, and 
the mons veneris shaved. A cath&ter is then intro- 
duced into the bladder. The inferior part of the inte- 
guments are drawn down, and the incision begun about 
two or three lines above the pubes. The first inci- 
sion must not be carried farther than the middle of the 
symphysis. From this first incision little haemorrhage 
will follow, and the cartilage will be fully exposed. 
By cutting in the middle of the symphysis, the suspen- 
sory ligament of the bladder will be partly divided, and 
in procuring the necessary separation it will be lace- 
rated, which may occasion an incontinence of urine. 
There are cases in which this complaint can be attri- 
buted to no other cause than the laceration or relaxa- 
tion of the ligament of that viscus, so that we must 
avoid cutting in the middle of the cartilage. If the 
division is made on either side, part of the suspensory 
ligament of the bladder will be preserved ; and if the 
bone on that side be touched, a more speedy reunion 
will be effected ; and the left pubes appearing after the 
section to recede more than the right, there will be a 
greater opening on that side. The neck of the bladder 
also, and the fundus uteri being rather more inclined to 
the right, lead us to choose the left side. Directing, 
therefore, the catheter to the right, the operator must 
cautiously divide the symphysis on the left side, when 
it is said the pubes recede, in a greater degree, as the 
thighs are more expanded. If the separation ii very 
sudden and considerable, the interior ligaments will be 
distended too suddenly ; it is, therefore, advisable to 
keep the thighs moderately open during the operation; 
and afterwards to widen them gradually, until the ne- 
cessary separation is obtained. 

After the operation, it is recommended to turn the 
child, and deliver it immediately, as every other me- 
thod would increase irritation and inflammation. The 
integuments, which were greatly distended during 
pregnancy, now will subside, so as to cover the sym- 
physis. A bladder must be fitted to the end of the ca- 
theter, in order that the patient may, not stir when she 
wants to discharge her urine, and in case the bladder 
hath been injured, t^at the wounded part mav heal 
without any additional irritation. 
H h 2 
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For ihe wound, nothing more is necessary than chy 
lint moistened with brandy, and discutient embrocations 
upon the posterior articulations of the pelvis. A band- 
age must be applied, to keep the parts in contact, to 
which there must be two tapes fastened, to be conveyed 
between the legs, and tied before. The mother should 
suckle the child for eight or ten days, and laxatives 
with tonics may then be directed according to circum- 
stances, with a constant attention to keep the parts at 
rest. 

The idea of this operation was suggested by an ob- 
servation, most probably unfounded, that the bones of 
the pelvis are connected by a substance which, during 
the latter period of pregnancy, swells and softens, and 
that if cut through, the two fore parts of the pubes recede 
from each other to the distance of from two inches to two 
inches and a half, diverging proportionally forwards. 

When the diameter of the brim of the pelvis, from the 
sacrum to the pubes, measures from two inches and a 
half to three inches and a quarter, this operation is re- 
commended. 

In a case recorded by Dr. Leake the space gained m 
the dead subject was considerable ; but on more careful 
and exact inquiries neither the space gained nor the 
facility of the operation were found to counterbalance 
the inconveniences : the former Avas inconsiderable, 
and the operation is no longer attempted. 

See Practical Observations on the Childbed Fever, 
by Dr. Leake, edit. 5. page 238 — 255. Comparatio 
inter Sectioncm Carsaream et Dissectionem Cartilaginis 
et Ligamentorum Pubis in Partu, &c. Auctore C. C. 
Siebold, M. D. London Medical Journal, vol. iv. p. 
141. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 143. Walter De Dissec- 
tione Synchondroseos Ossium Pubis in Partu difficili. 

PUBESCE'NTIA, (from /lubesco, to bud forth). In 
botany, the arms of plants, by which they are defended 
from outward injuries. 

PUDE'NDA, (from /iwrfor, modesty,) the genitals; 
aoidea; p.atrimoniu7n; naturalia. See Generatio. 

Pude'ndi absce'ssus. See Al^e. 

Pude'ndi arte'iua. See Pudica arteria. 

PUDENDA'GRA, {ivova pudendum, and «'/^«, cafi- 
iura,) cedma. In this disorder there is a discharge of 
a purulent ichorous matter from the vagina, supposed 
to produce inflammatory symptoms in the penis, after 
cohabitation ; the infection, however, is soon removed by 
bleeding, and some cooling laxatives. It is an affection 
of the vagina alone, in the beginning; the other parts 
afterwards suffer. The predisposing cause is a too rigid 
chastity, and the more immediate cause an indulgence 
of the venereal appetite, at times when the uterus is 
disordered. An excessive flux of the menses, and the 
fluor albus, aggravate the pudendagra, which is not 
properly confirmed until the uterine nerves, having en- 
tirely lost their sensibility, are no longer capable of 
distributing the menstrual flux. Excessive venery has- 
tens the insensibility of the uterine nerves. 

Such are the accounts of authors, who seem to have 
had no distinct ideas, and were consequently unable to 
communicate any. A disease of this kind we have 
never seen; and can distinguish, in these confused 
descriptions, only a leucorrhoea with a more acrid dis- 
charge in the intervals of too copious or too often re- 
peated menstruation. 



On dissecting those who have died whilst labouring 
under the pudendagra, it hath been observed that the 
parts leading to the uterus were particularly relaxed, 
and that the uterus itself was enlarged by scirrhous and 
other tumours. 

PUDENDO'RUM CA'RIES. See Chancre. 

PUDE'NDUM M\Jl.\l^'m\E, hortus; parens : bou- 
balios; byssus; caver7ia; amphicaustis gyncscomystax 
See Generatio. 

The pudendum muliebre is subject to a complaint 
somewhat analogous to the prurigo scroti, bearing a 
similar name. (See Prurigo.) It is situated in the 
labia pudendi, and entrance of the vagina ; and often 
attended with the appearance of tension and fulness in 
those parts, and sometimes with inflamed itching, pa- 
pulse on the labia and mons veneris. From the strong 
and perpetual itching inconceivable distress arises; and 
venereal sensations take place, from the constant direc- 
tion of the mind to the parts affected. Deep ulcera- 
tions seldom occur, but aphthae on the labia and 
nymphae are not uncommon. Women, after the fourth 
month of pregnancy, often suffer greatly by this dis- 
ease ; sometimes succeeded by extensive ulcerations, 
which have destroyed the nymphae, and produced a 
fatal hectic ; but this occurs very rarely. In general 
the complaint has some intervals or remissions ; the 
aphthae usually disappear soon after delivery at the full 
time, or a miscarriage. Saturnine lotions, saline solu- 
tions, lime water, vinegar, and oily emulsions, with 
fixed alkalis, a decoction of lintseed, with poppy heads, 
or tinctura opii, afford temporary relief; but half a 
scruple of corrosive sublimate, dissolved in half a pint 
of lime water, forms the most certain remedy, when 
applied daily ; postponing its use if there are painful 
fissures of the skin, till they are relieved. See Willan 
on Cutaneous Diseases. 

Pude'ndum viri'le; genitura. See Generatio. 

PU'DICA, vel PUDE'NDA ARTE'RIA, comes 
out between the pyriform muscle and the spine of the 
ischium ; runs downwards between the two ligaments, 
the one of which comes from the tuberosity of the 
ischium to the sacrum, and the other from the spine of 
the ischium to the sacrum, on the inside of the tubero- 
sity. In its progress it gives ramifications to the anus, 
the external hemorrhoidal, and then goes to the crura 
penis. 

PU'DICiE EXTE'RNtE ARTE'RIA. See Cru- 

RALES ARTERIX. 

Pu'niciE exte'rnjE venjE. As the crural vein 
passes from under the ligamentum Fallopii, it sends 
out branches to the inguinal glands, the musculus 
pectineus, and the parts of generation; these are called 
fiudic£ externa, and they communicate with the pudi' 
cc£ interna. 

Pu'dic^ inte'rn^ ven;e. The veins that convey the 
blood from the parts of generation ; branches from the 
venae hypogastricae. 

PUERI'TIA, (from fiuer, a child). See ^tas. 

PUERPERIUM, (from puer, a child, and pario, to 
bring forth). Delivery. Much care is usually ne- 
cessary in these circumstances; for lying in women 
are liable to many disorders. Immediately after de- 
livery, every thing wet should be removed, and dry 
warm linen in readiness for her use ; supplying fresh 
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when necessary. It is generally necessary to keep the 
breasts warm, by means of flannel cloths, until the milk 
flows freely. The room should be supplied with free 
though not cold air; and during the first three or four 
days the diet should be thin, but not stimulating. The 
common allowance is caudle, oatmeal boiled in water 
until it is of the consistence of a thin jelly, and then 
rendered agreeable to the palate by the addition of a 
little sugar, sometimes ale; more generally wine is 
added, but if the stomach is subject to acidity, a little 
brandy is preferable. Rest must by every means be 
jiromoted; and, if required, opiates may be given for this 
purpose. Costiveness should be guarded against, though 
a diarrhoea at this time is not favourable. The child 
should be applied to the breast in about ten or twelve 
hours after its birth, if the mother intends to suckle it ; 
for the sooner the secretion of milk can be promoted, 
the less danger will there be of a milk fever, or an ab- 
scess. See Pauturitio, and the following article. 

PUERPERA'LISFE'BRIS,(from fiuerfiera, a ly- 
ivg-in nvoman). The puerperal or childbed fever. 
See Peritonitis. 

This peculiar fever has only been discriminated with 
accuracy within the last thirty years, and even at pre- 
sent is often confounded with various other complaints 
incident to the puerperal state. In order to distinguish 
it and to elucidate its pathology, Ave must enlarge a 
little on the changes which take place on delivery, and 
their consequences. This perhaps might have been 
comprised in the preceding article ; but in this place 
we thought it might be more striking, as its conse- 
quences would be more immediately obvious. 

In the last months of pregnancy the arterial system 
of the hypogastric region is contracted by the pressure 
of the uterus, while the return of blood by the veins is 
equally retarded. When the pressure is taken off, the 
flow of blood is, of course, increased, and it is freely 
poured out by the uterine arteries. Within the compass 
of a few hours, from twelve to thirty-six, or at most 
forty-eight, this discharge lessens; but it is compen- 
sated by an increased flow to the mammse, thus reliev- 
ing the plethoric state of the hypogastric region which 
might otherwise ensue. We thus find two altered de- 
terminations, the first sudden and rapid, the other more 
slow ; and we know that every change in the balance 
of the circulation is attended with a peculiar state of 
irritability. This state is a constant and striking attend- 
ant of childbed; and from it many of the symptoms 
arise, particularly that susceptibility of nervous impres- 
sions Avhich is often so injurious. Independent of these, 
what are termed the after pains, the discharge of clots 
from a spasmodic contraction of the uterus is some- 
times attended with rigor; but the first effect of the 
change of determination is often more decidedly febrile, 
and is termed the weed. After about thirty-six hours, 
often sooner, the next change of determination, that to 
the mammae, is also ushered in by shivering, accompani- 
ed by heat. These different feverish attacks have misled 
practitioners, and the true puerperal fever has been con- 
founded Avith them, supposed to be the same, or a con- 
tinuance of these accessions. It is now necessary to 
distinguish it. 

The rigor of the true puerperal fever comes on more 
than forty-eight hours after delivery; in medical lan- 
guage, on the third day. If, however, the woman is de- 
livered about four in the afternoon, the attack on six of 



the third day is scarcely more than fifty hours, while, if 
the child was born at two in the morning, the interval is 
sixteen hours more. The third evening is, however, 
strictly critical, and whatever rigors occur at any other 
period are seldom dangerous. The rigor is also severe, 
attended with peculiar debility, and the hot fit with 
headach of no common kind, viz. a tension, as if a cord 
was forcibly bound round the forehead : at the samo 
time there is a considerable tension, very generally great 
soreness of the abdomen. We can assert, with the 
fullest confidence that these symptoms are pathogno- 
monic of the true puerperal fever. They may occur in 
different degrees, but they are always present. To 
these we may add, a sinking of the features, and a pe- 
culiarly vacant stare of the eyes : a symptom perhaps not 
equally constant, but rarely absent. The fever remit? 
very strikingly in the morning, and returns at night : 
these remissions are discernible for the three or four 
first days. 

The lochia are gradually suppressed, and the milk 
by degrees also disappears. The head is each succeed- 
ing day more affected, and delirium comes on early. 
There is little sleep ; the pulse is rapid and weak, with 
thirst, load at the precordia, dry parched tongue, con- 
stant sighing, despair in the countenance, and often an 
inflammation in the eyes. The tongue is of a glossy 
red, and very dry ; the skin also is hot and dry ; cough, 
with pain of the breast and side often intervene, and 
the scene closes with a Ioav muttering delirium, some- 
times with convulsions ; often the placid complacency 
which attends putrefaction. 

The disease is at all times dangerous, and fatal per- 
haps in the greater proportion. If the lochia return; if 
the milk can be preserved; if the expression of the 
countenance is not greatly altered ; if the head remains 
clear ; and a gentle diaphoresis comes on, the patient ge- 
nerally escapes.The circumstances attending the delivery 
afford no favourable prospect It comes after the happiest 
and easiest labour; and we have seen it after such apro- 
fluvium, as from its violence has endangered life, while 
in cases of the most difficult and painful, where the 
placenta has been long retained, and the lochia in small 
quantity, it has not appeared. This fever is also often 
epidemic ; and its progress is so decidedly tliat of typhus 
with local inflammation, that we have not a doubt of 
considering it as a typhoid peritonitis: for this membrane 
has been generally found inflamed or suppurated, often 
covered with an albuminous effusion, which have in- 
duced the French physicians to style it uii defiot laiteux. 
If it is, however, unconnected with the lochia, it is 
equally so with the milk: for if it be a milky deposi- 
tion, its degree should be in proportion to the sup- 
pression of the milk, and to the period of this sup 
pression ; butneither is the case. The fever sometimes 
comes on with violence, while the milk is only dimi 
nished; and the secretion generally continues, except in 
the most dangerous cases, till the eighth, often till the 
tenth day, though diminishing gradually in quantity. 
The deposition also is not milky, but albuminous. 
Others, who attribute the fever to inflammation of the 
uterus, have not found on dissection this viscus essen- 
tially injured. It has shown no marks of inflammation 
or mortification ; nor is there a more striking contra- 
diction to this operation than the case just hinted at, that 
fever of this kind has come on after profuse floodings. 
The peritoneum, sometimes thconuT.tum,. isconfc^i^edly 
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inflamed, and often mortified. In explaining, therefore, 
the circumstances of this disease, these are the only 
changes that we can admit. 

The fever, we have seen, is so strongly marked, that it 
cannot be explained on tlie idea of its being an acciden- 
tal or a sporadic one. The annus infestusof Bartholine 
marks its epidemic tendency ; and our own experience 
has proved that the larger proportion of cases has 
occurred at particular seasons. The fever then is an 
epidemic typhus, appearing only in this peculiar form, 
from the cuxumstances of the puerperal state. 

If then we consider the situation, the peculiarly irri- 
table state, of a puerperal woman, and compare it with 
what we have remarked respecting the altered balance 
of the circulation, as the essence of fever, we shall not 
be surprised at the affection of the brain ; but this 
affection, though sometimes violent, for the delirium 
ferox is not uncommon, more often consists in un- 
equal excitement, from a diminution of the active 
powers of the circulation, while every mark of ac- 
cumulation remains. The consequence is, the lan- 
guid inflammation, described as the consequence of 
concussion. The active" energy of the circulation is 
more conspicuous in the hypogastric region. In the 
remarks on Inflammation, q. v. p. 13, we endea- 
voured to show that a weakness in the affected vessels, 
joined with an increased vis a tergo, was the evident 
^;fficicnt cause ; and that all the varieties of inflamma- 
tion depended on the proportionate degrees of debility, 
and the impelling power. In the present disease, the 
vessels of the hypogastric region pressed on by the 
uterus, during gestation, and their active power thus 
confined, are necessarily debilitated ; and when fever 
comes on, increasing the action of the larger arteries, 
inflammation must be the consequence. This disease 
cannot take place in the uterus itself, for there the 
vessels are not compressed, and they are completely 
emptied by the lochial discharge. In the neighbouring 
organs, however, the circumstances are different, and 
there inflammation comes on. If then the causes of 
typhus exist, and any accidental circumstances call 
them into action, the symptoms of puerperal fever will 
be the consequence; nor can we wonder at the fatality 
of the disease, when we reflect on the increased irrita- 
bility of that state, the local debility of the vessels, and 
the general weakness from the discharges. 

The period of the fever is uncertain. It sometimes 
extends to the twenty-first day ; but where the delirium 
is violent, its termination is often more rapid. In ge- 
neral, when the lochial discharge has been considerable, 
we have thought that the disease has been more dan- 
gerous and more quickly fatal. 

The treatment of puerperal fever in the hands of 
different practitioners has greatly differed; but, unfor- 
tunately, each has been equally unsuccessful; and, on the 
whole, we are almost tempted to think, that to guard 
against the most troublesome and dangerous symptoms 
will be the most salutary practice. 

Bleeding, the first idea that occurred to the ancient 
physicians, was freely employed. It is not easy to recon- 
cile this remedy to the nature of the disease, yet we have 
little doubt but that it was successful, and we can only 
explain it on those principles which have already assist- 
ed the explanation of the good effects of this remedy in 



plague and putrid fever. If practised early and copi- 
ously, its enables nature to resist the load, and restore 



more effectually the balance of the circulation. Con- 
stitutions may, perhaps, at this time differ, or we mav 
act less decisively : bleeding, however, does not at 
present succeed, nor can we advise this remedy. The 
puerperal state attracts general attention, and a failure 
in its attendant complaints, especially if the remedy is 
violent, or unusual, may be highly injurious to the prac- 
titioner. At all events, we think bleeding should be avoid- 
ed, except in the young and plethoric ; where the delirium 
is violent, and the determination to the head excessive. 
Emetics are remedies of less doubtful powers, and so 
efficacious, that some years since, they were considered 
in France as specifics in this disease. We have little 
hesitation in saying from our own experience that they 
greatly mitigate the fever, nor, if given at the moment 
of the attack, should we disbelieve M. Doulcet's asser- 
tion of their wholly checking it. If the emetic is given 
previous to the next evening exacerbation, the good 
effect is more doubtful, and previous to the third it is 
almost useless. From what we have said of the ef^ 
fects of this remedy, and the nature of the complaint, 
there must be little doubt of the source of its ad- 
vantages. 

Cathartics are remedies whose real value is scarcely 
ascertained. In general, they are commended ; and 
authors have expressly remarked, that a purging is sa- 
lutary. We shall not be accused of prejudice against 
their use ; but beyond those gentle ones which keep 
the bowels soluble we have not found thern advan- 
tageous. On the contrary, violent purging seems to 
have lessened the strength, without diminishing fever. 
It must be remembered also, that, in more active peri- 
tonitis, stools did not seem to be useful. 

Gentle diaphoretics appear to be salutary ; but on the 
one hand to force sweats by excessive heat, or to elicit 
diaphoresis by relaxing antimonials, seems equally in- 
jurious. The saline neutrals, camphor in moderate doses, 
with opium, if easily borne, are the most effectual re- 
medies of this class. 

Blisters are highly recommended, and certainly at 
times useful in diminishing the pain and tension of the 
abdomen. Applied also to the neck they relieve often 
the tension of the forehead, and bring on sleep ; but 
their effects are seldom considerable or permanent. 

As we have spoken slightly of the most active medi- 
cines, it may be expected that we are about to recom- 
mend a new and more effectual plan. In fact, however, 
we engagedin the practice of medicine at the time of the 
numerous publications on this subject, with all their 
various plans before us, and expected to subdue the 
fever with little difficulty. We found ourselves, how- 
ever, disappointed ; and that the younger practitioners 
may not experience similar disappointment, we shall 
state shortly the result of our experience. 

The fever attacks, we have said, on the third even- 
ing, that is, the next evening but one after delivery. At- 
tention ought, therefore, to be alive at that time, and 
every rigor at this critical season should be immediately 
met with an active emetic. Except miliary fever, at- 
tended with particular anxiety, sighing. Sec. a disease 
now almost unknown, no fever occurs at this period, 
and miliary eruptions are not peculiar to it. Were they 
so it would be no contraindication of the emetic. After 
the emetic, light saline medicines, with an opiate, and 



on the following day, a laxative, will be necessary. The 
succeeding evening must be carefully watched, and on 
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the return of rigor, the emetic with the opiate again ex- 
hibited. What can be gained by medicine is by this 
time attained. The laxatives must be given to pre- 
vent irritation from the bowels, blisters applied to the 
abdomen to lessen inflammation, and to the neck to 
procure sleep. We gain nothing in the result but the 
diminution of symptoms •, for the disease will run its 
course. Yet, though we cannot stop the disease, we may 
regulate its progress ; and it is necessary to add some 
rules for this purpose. The degree of discharge from the 
bowels is regulated by the strength, the appearance of 
the stools, and the ease with which they are borne. If 
black and offensive, they should be numerous, while 
these appearances continue, and if not followed by faint- 
ness, we may be less anxious respecting their number. 
Should the pulse at the same time become slower and 
softer we may persevere. Such, however, is seldom 
the case. The stools are dark, but they appear to de- 
bilitate ; the pulse often becomes more contracted, the 
affection of the head, the wandering delirium, increased. 
These circumstances have often held our hands, even 
while the stools have been dark. 

The blisters require little regulation, and the diapho- 
resis, if kept up by mild, warm liquids, by camphor, and 
moderate doses of opium only, will proceed in a salutary 
degree. 

Tonics, "particularly bark and the acid of vitriol, have 
been given early, and in large quantities, but, in our 
hands, with little advantage. Others seem to have been 
more successful, and we would with pleasure join in 
their commendation, did experience warrant us. 

In fact, then, as already hinted after the emetics, we 
have been able to do little by medicine, except, as in 
other fevers, to conduct the disease more easily and 
safely to its termination ; and, indeed, the advantages 
derived from medicine in this respect seem less striking 
in the present complaint than in the greater number of 
fevers. In this respect it resembles the pure nervous 
fever, with which it is very nearly allied in all its symp- 
toms and its progress. The most perfect tranquillity, 
free cool air, the most soothing manners, the most gen- 
tle medicines, have appeared most effectual. A diet 
mild, diluting, and gently diaphoretic, evacuations the 
least irritating, medicines the most soothing, have ap- 
peared the most useful ; and camphor with opium, oc- 
casionally with the anodyne liquor of Hoffman, the 
most salutary. Wine is seldom required, except in the 
last stages of debility. Let us most earnestly deprecate 
any violent interference ; for even the most promising 
plans, if attended with irritation, have been injurious. 

See Dcnnian's and Hamilton's Midwifery; Manning 
on Female Diseases ; White, Hulme, Clarke, and Leake 
on the Puerperal Fever; Doulcet Nouvelles Recherches 
sur la Fievrc Puerperale ; Millar on the Diseases of 
Great Britain ; Rapport sur un Memoire contenant la 
Methode de M. Doulcet dans le Traitement de Fievre 
Puerperal ; Zahner Observationes Medico-practicae de 
Febre Pucrpcrarum ; StoU Ratio Medendi, ii. 68 ; 
Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, v. vii. ix. ; Me- 
moircs de la Socici^ Royale de Medecine, vii. ; Bang in 
act socictatis Mcdicse Hafniensis, i. For the dissections 
of those who have died in this complaint, see Bang ut 
supra; Ilulmc; Meckell in Epistola ad Halleriini ; 
Walter de Morbis Peritonsei; Hufeland's Annals; Sloll 



Ratio Medendi, vii. 148; Belle N. Beitrage, i. 48; De la 
Roche Recherches sur la Nature, Stc. de la Fievre Pu- 
erperale. 

PUGI'LLUS, (from /lugnus, the fist). A pugil, or 
PINCH ; dragmis., the eighth part of a handful, or as 
much as can be taken up by the thumb and two fingers. 

PULE'GIUM VULGA'RE, fiulegium regale, and 
latifolium ; glechon ; pudding grass, common penny- 
royal, mentha pulegium Lin. Sp. PI. 807, hath oval ob- 
tuse leaves, and trailing stalks, which strike root at the 
joints. It grows wild on moist commons, and flowers 
in June. 

All the mints, particularly pennyroyals, are warm and 
pungent ; but the latter are more acrid, less agreeable 
both in smell and taste, less proper than mint in nausea, 
but more efficacious as warm carminatives in hysteric 
cases. This species is the strongest, though the least 
ungrateful, and has been considered useful in the chin- 
cough, as an antispasmodic and emmenagogue, but 
in each respect its powers are inconsiderable. CuUen's 
Materia Mcdica. Haller, however, who was not a prac- 
tical physician, recommends an infusion of the herb, 
with steel, in white wine, for promoting uterine evacua- 
tion, and speaks of it as infallible. 

The active principle of the pennyroyals is their es- 
sential oil, which is more valuable than that of mint. It 
comes over at the beginning of the distillation with 
water, and rises in a great proportion with spirit of 
wine: it tastes and smells strongly of the plant; and 
may be given from gtt. i. to v. 

The London college directs a simple water and a 
spirit to be distilled from pennyroyal, from a pound of 
which they make a gallon of each, besides the essential 
oil, which they ordered to be procured by distillation. 
An infusion of it is equal, however, if not superior; and 
the whole virtue of the herb may be extracted, either 
by water or by spirit. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

PULICA'RIA, (from fiulex, a fiea). See Conyza 

MINOR, 8cc. 

PULICA'RIS HE'RBA. See Psyllium. 

Pulica'ris morbus. See Petechia. 

PULMONA'RIA, ((rom fiuhno, the lungs ; from its 
utility in affections of the lungs). Muscus fiulmonariu^ ; 
hieracium Alfiinunt; lichen fiulmonarius Lin. Sp. PI. 1612. 

Pulmona'ria maculo'sa; fiulmonaria Symphytum 
maculosum ; sage of Jerusalem; Jerusalem cowslip; 
spotted lungwort; fiulmonaria officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. 
194, is a hairy scabro\is plant, with leaves of a dark 
brownish green colour on the upper side, and spotted 
for the most part with white. Underneath it is of a pale 
green ; and the lower leaves are oval, set on broad pe- 
dicles, those on the stalks narrower, long pointed, set 
alternately without pedicles ; the flowers monopetalous, 
of a purple or blue colour, and sometimes white, fol- 
lowed each by four seeds inclosed in the cup. It is 
perennial, grows wild in many parts of Europe, and flow- 
ers in April or May ; resembling in virtue the adian- 
thum nigrum. 

PULMONA'RIS ARTE'RIA. See Pulmones. 

PULMONA'RIyE VE'NtE. See Pulmones. 

PULMO'NES, (Plin. wnft/^nwd, Jttice, Ts-Xeviaav). The 
lungs are two spongy bodies, reddish in children, grey- 
ish in adults, and bluish in the aged, divided into two 
principal lobes, hyperchoryphoses, and inclosed in two 
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distinct bags, formed of thr pleura, so that the right and 
left lobes have not the least communication. The pleu- 
ra covers the lungs by passing over and round them, as 
the peritoneum covers the intestines ; and the same 
membrane is reflected, covering the ribs internally. An 
inner lamella of the pleura passes into their substance ; 
a circumstance discovered in infants. On the right side, 
the lobe is divided into three lesser ones, a superior, an 
anterior, and an inferior; the latter lying upon the dia- 
phragm. On the left side are two lobes, only divided 
by a fissure. The space between the lungs is fdled up 
by the heart below ; by the thymus and trachea above ; 
behind by the oesophagus and spine. Their shape cor- 
responds to that of the thorax. 

The whole mass of the lungs is composed of air and 
blood vessels, lymphatics, nerves, and cellular mem- 
branes. 

The air vessels arc very small branches continued 
from the windpipe, with which, in a sound state, they 
have a free communication, and at every inspiration 
are filled with air. See Bronchia. 

In the minute ramifications the cartilages of the 
trachea disappear; but the mucous membrane is con- 
tinued. When in this minute subdivision the tubes 
have attained their smallest size, each is widened at its 
extremity into a follicle, which are usually collected in 
bundles, styled lobuli. The cells of each lobule com- 
municate freely ; but the different lobules seem to have 
little communication. The lobules arc divided by cel- 
lular substance, so that in the lungs there are two dis- 
tinct sets of cells, which are affected in different dis- 
eases. In the catarrhus suffbcativus, for instance, the 
follicles are filled ; in the hydrothorax, the surrounding 
cells of the cellular membrane. The cells on the surface 
appear to be circular; but internally, perhaps, also, ex- 
ternally, when confined by the thorax, they are angular. 

The blood vessels are the pulmonary, and the bron- 
chial arteries and veins. The pulmonary artery rises 
from the right ventricle, runs upv/ards to the left of 
the aorta, dividing on the curvature into two branches, 
which lie before that of the trachea ; the right branch 
is longer than the left, for the same reason as the 
trachea is so. When passing into the lungs, it divides 
into two or three branches ; after it has divided into 
very small branches, they do not anastomose, like the 
small branches of the aorta, but they join again, and 
form veins, which uniting, go to the left auricle of the 
heart, commonly in four or five trunks. The lungs are 
tied down to the vertebrae by a broad ligamentous band, 
continued from the division of the arteries down to the 
diaphragm. The large vessels run in the large inter- 
stices, and in the small parts the branches still run on in 
the interstices of smaller lobuli, and are connected by a 
cellular membrane, as in the other part of the body : 
jit last the arterial ramifications terminate in a fine net 
work, upon the cells, called rete Malpighi^ where it 
is supposed that the blood undergoes some alteration, 
as there it is nearly contiguous to the air, a very thin 
membrane being only interposed. From this net work 
the veins begin, and carry the blood back. In the mi- 
nuter subdivisions the pulmonary artery and vein are 
corrugated during expiration, and elongated on inspira- 
tion, so that the circulation is only free during the 
latter; and the blood is then exposed most carefully to 



the air. The pulmonary artery receives and returns 
the whole mass of blood which circulates through the 
lungs before it passes to the rest of the body, probably 
that the injurious parts of this fluid should be carried 
off by respiration. The bronchial arteries are destined 
to the nourishment of the lungs; and the lymphatic 
vessels are distributed on their surface to convey the 
lymph back to the mass of blood. The nerves are very 
small, chiefly from the eighth pair. The cellular mem- 
brane fills up the intermediate spaces between the ves- 
sels. See Bronchiai.es ARTERiiE. For the use of the 
lungs, see Respiratio. 

The substance of the lungs is more vascular than any 
other part, and a greater quantity of blood passes 
through them in a given time. The aspera arteria, 
minutely ramifying through every part of the substance, 
terminating in air vesicles, is peculiar to them, and by 
respiration they are kept in a perpetual motion. When 
the lungs are diseased, their motion is not only increased 
by the respiration being quickened, but they often suf- 
fer violent concussions by means of coughing ; but, not- 
withstanding these concussions, wounds in the lungs 
often heal readily, and inflammations, except when 
vomicae are present, seem scarcely more obstinate than 
in any other part. 

Numerous are the instances in which the lungs have 
been wounded by a small sword, and even by balls, 
from which the patients have happily recovered. Bier- 
ling mentions one, in which one hundred and twenty 
ounces of blood were lost; and a German author de- 
scribes a case, in which a ball, passing through each 
lobe, did not prove fatal. In one instance the right 
lobe was wholly exposed, and in several a part of the 
lung was cut off. Abscesses also in the lungs, when 
not from vomicae, heal easily ; though calculi, which are 
confined to the bronchial glands, are usually forerun- 
ners of hectic. 

The adhesion of the lungs to the pleura, which we 
have mentioned as a common effect of peripneumony, 
or pleurisy, often occurs without producing any difficulty 
of breathing. Rivinus, Haller, and De Haen, have re- 
corded numerous instances of the little injury which 
has resulted from the concretion ; and one lung has 
been almost completely destroyed, without any consi- 
derable inconvenience. Gangrene of the lungs wc 
have mentioned among the consequences of peripneu- 
mony, and we perceive it recorded by Malpighi among 
the consequences of a putrid epidemic which occurred 
at Pisa in 1648. A dissolution of the lungs is men- 
tioned by Fontanus ; and a considerable change in their 
texture, in the Memoires de Medecine, from llaller. In 
the same collection we find a remarkable case of their 
being found in a dry state. 

A spasmodic stricture in the lungs has been men- 
tioned as a cause of asthma; but wc do not find in any 
part of their structure those contractile fibres which 
may become the subject of such disease. It has been 
referred to the cellular texture, which has been sup- 
posed irritable ; but which wc have rather been inclined 
to consider as an inorganic substance. It is probable, 
hovvcver, that the extreme ramifications of the lungs 
may be muscular, since gases, vapours, the powder of 
different substances dispersed in the air, will, in many 
instances, suddenly bring on spasm ; and if \-c '^^^ ^^' 
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allow them muscularity, we must admit of their being 
very acutely sensible, and to sympathize with the dia- 
phragm and intercostal muscles. The smallness of the 
nerves sent to the lungs is the principal argument 
against either supposition. 

De la Mettries' account of a rheumatic affection of 
the lungs cured by a gangrene of the foot coming on, 
is a singular and not very credible history. Rheuma- 
tism of this part is almost exclusively confined to the 
muscles of the thorax. 

Foreign bodies, inhaled with the atmospheric air, 
have been found in them, sometimes more solid sub- 
stances, passing accidentally into the trachea. The 
great causes of mischief in these organs are, however, 
the vomicae, chiefly found at the root of the lungs, 
which we have sufficiently noticed under the article 
Phthisis, q. v. 

PULMO'NIA, (from fiulmo, the lungs). See Peri- 
pneumonia. 

PVLP A, (qua finite mistura vesebatur). Pulp; the 
soft part of the fruit which surrounds the seeds or ker- 
nel. It is separated by pressing through a sieve, after 
suffering the juices to separate spontaneously ; or ex- 
tracting them either by the addition of boiling water, or 
by boiling them in water. They are evaporated, when 
too fluid, in a salt water bath. 

PULPE'ZIA. See Apoplexia. 

PULSATILLA ^/^T/cflns Storck, Ph. Edinb. .Ane- 
mone pratensis Lin. Sp. PI. 760 : it resembles the Pul- 
satilla vulgaris, or pasque flower; but is less, and of a 
darker hue: it is a native of the south of Germany, and 
the neighbouring countries. All the anemones have a 
considerable degree of acrimony, but this seems to pos- 
sess the largest share. The whole plant, when chewed, 
impresses the tongue with a sharp, burning, durable 
taste ; but the root is mildest. Water carries over its 
virtues in distillation: and the remaining extract is also 
considerably active. From numerous trials, Storck 
celebrates the eflicacy of this plant in various chronic 
diseases of the eye; in venereal nodes and nocturnal 
pains ; in foul ulcers with caries ; in serpigo ; and sup- 
pressed menses. He relates instances of its curing 
blindness of many years continuance, by dissipating 
and dissolving films and obscurities of the cornea. In 
these cases, its good effects were first indicated by con- 
siderable pain excited in the eye. The sensible opera- 
tion of the medicine was nausea and vomiting, particu- 
larly when the distilled water was used ; an increased 
flow of urine, and sometimes colic w^ith looseness. 
Many German physicians have tried the effect of this 
remedy in diseases of the eyes with success; but 
Schmucker, Bergius, and Richter, found it inefficacious 
in these complaints, though the doses Avere increased 
beyond what Storck himself directed. 

As this plant is acrid. Dr. Cullen thinks it may be 
active; and from the singular matter resembling cam- 
phor, which its distilled water contains, that it may 
have peculiar powers and virtues. The too eager com- 
mendations of Storck have excited suspicion : but Dr. 
Cullen recommends the trial of it in amaurosis; as the 
disease may depend upon different causes, some of 
which may yield to remedies, though others do not. 
Cullen's Materia Medica. 

The dose of the distilled water to adults is about half 
an ounce twice or three times a day ; of the extract, 
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reduced to powder, with the addition of sugar, five or 
six grains. The Edinburgh college had adopted the 
distilled water of Pulsatilla, but has now changed it for 
the extract. See Lewis's Materia Medica, edit. 3. 

PULSATIO, (from fiulso, to beat). This can scarcely 
be called a disease ; but it is often a symptom, and fre- 
quently a source of alarm. Any person, if thin, will 
often, on lying on his back, perceive a pulsation some- 
what below the pit of the stomach, and, if low spirited 
or hysteric, will be alarmed by this unexpected sensa- 
tion. It is, however, owing to the falling back of the 
intestines, which brings the pulsation of the aorta un- 
der the fingers. This is the case in ninety -nine of one 
hundred cases, and is particularly noticed in the second 
volume of Haller's Bibliotheca Practica from Columbus. 
We must not conceal, however, that Bonetus has re- 
corded it as occurring from a compression of the aorta, 
below, and Severinus and Bonetus from an aneurism of 
the coeliaca. Weisbom has described a case in which it 
occurred from the aorta being pressed from its place. 
A similar cause must have occasioned the sensation of 
pulsation on the right side. A pulsation of the veins is 
recorded by Homberg in the History of the Academy 
of Sciences, 1764, apparently from increased action of 
the arterial system. 

PU'LSUS, (from fiulso, to beat; also phlcbofialie). 
The PULSE is well known to consist in the reciprocal 
contraction and dilatation of the heart and arteries, by 
the former of which the blood is propelled through 
every part of the body. 

It may be easily supposed that the pulse could not be 
understood, or employed as a source of prognostic, 
while the circulation was unknown. Hippocrates there- 
fore slightly mentions it; and Herophilus is said to 
have been the first who considered the pulse with some 
accuracy. In the time of Celsus the pulse was fre- 
quently consulted, though he calls it res /allacissima. 
Galen, however, wrote most voluminously and labori- 
ously upon this subject; an epitome of which may be 
seen in Prosper Alpinus de Praesagienda Vita et Morte. 
Boerhaave, in his Institutes, collects all that the ancients 
knew concerning the pvilse in a short compass, which 
is well explained by his commentator, Haller. Long 
experience, however, has rather confirmed than con- 
tradicted the opinion of Celsus, for notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of pulses, which have been enumerated, 
they often mislead, unless the practitioner is accustom- 
ed to their examination. 

In feeling the pulse no little attention is required. 
They should be examined at coming into the room and 
on leaving it. The presence of the physician sometimes 
quickens it; and the recollection of the complaints, or 
the talking only, will have the same effect. The artery 
should be first felt gently, and if any doubt arises whe- 
ther the pulse is weak, it should be compressed strongly 
by three fingers, and the two uppermost slowly raised. If 
the pulse is strong, and seemingly weak only from op- 
pression, the blood, rapidly returning, will strike fully 
the finger below. If really weak, it gradually recovers its 
former force. It is necessary in estimating the strength 
or weakness of the pulse to consider the state of obesity 
in the patient, and the size of the artery. A fat person 
has naturally a weak pulse ; but it beats also to a dis- 
advantage beneath a layer of fat. This circumstance 
should be attended to in our estimate. The size of the 
I i 
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artery we can often estimate, for we can feel, in thin 
persons, two-thirds of its circumference, and errors can 
scarcely arise from this source. 

The great object of enquiry respecting the pulse is, 
their frequency or slowness. In this respect, sexes, 
temperaments, idiosyncracies, and ages, differ. The 
pulse in women is quicker than in men; in the sanguine 
than in the melancholic temperament ; in youth than 
in age. If the pulse in men varies from sixty to eighty, 
in women its range is usually from seventy-five to 
eighty-five. In a sanguine temperament a natural pulse 
is often eighty; and in a melancholic one frequently 
under sixty. Idiosyncracies can be reduced to no 
standard ; but we suspect that the supposed varieties, if 
not referriblc to age or temperament, often arise from 
disease. Dr. Heberden, who examined the pulse with 
accuracy in this respect, observes that the pulse of a 
healthy infant, on the day of its birth, while asleep, is 
from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and forty. 
The mean rate, during the first month, is one hundred 
and twenty ; and it is rarely under one hundred and 
eight. During the first year, its range is from one 
hundred and eight to one hundred and twenty ; during 
the second from ninety to one hundred ; the third from 
ninety to one hundred and eight. It varies little till the 
seventh year, when it is about seventy-five ; and in the 
following year scarcely exceeds seventy. These num- 
bers are subject to great variety. The pulse are quick- 
ened at different times of the day (see Di^ta) ; after a 
full meal ; after exercise or any agitation. They are 
also quicker when standing than sitting, and in the lat- 
ter posture than when lying down. 

The pulse may be counted with some degree of ac- 
curacy till it reaches one hundred and forty strokes in a 
minute, perhaps, by strict attention, to one hundred and 
seventy. Beyond, all is rude conjecture, and the num- 
ber is of little importance ; for even in a child one hun- 
dred and forty strokes in a minute indicate extreme 
danger. We can admit that De Haen (Ratio Medendi, 
xii. 83.) could observe one hundred and sixty strokes in 
that small period ; but scaixcly allow that Wendt (De 
Pulsus Mutatione insigni Erlang, 1778) could have dis- 
tinguished two hundred and forty-three. 

A constant pulse of ninety in a minute, rising occa- 
sionally to one hundred and eight, shows a considerable 
irritation in the system, and is not without danger. We 
once saw, however, in a fever, a pulse constantly ex- 
ceeding one hundred and forty ; and three months after 
recovery it seldom sunk below one hundred and twenty ; 
though after about two years it resumed the usual 
standard. In general, however, to exceed one hundred 
and twenty is a symptom highly dangerous, whatever 
may be the other appearances. 

Pathologists have occasionally described a more fre- 
quent contraction in a particular artery ; but except in 
the irregular oscillations, as they are styled, of the ca- 
pillaries, this scarcely in any instance takes place. 
Gaubius asks, " An topica (pulsus frequentia,) datur in 
singulari systematis arteriosi parte ?" Answering, " Da- 
bitur si vera febris particularis." 

A pulse from rest, and avoiding all stimuli, may be 
unusually slow, and, as we have said, (see Prognos- 
TicA,) even down to fifty in a minute. In diseases, 
however, this degree is highly dangerous ; and should 
stupor also attend, it shows a degree of compression on 



the brain which will probably soon end fatally. Witti- 
in a few hours, we observed it, after an apoplectic- 
stroke, under forty. Hyoscyamus and digitalis often 
render the pulse remarkably slow by lessening irritabi- 
lity. Causes of debility only increase its quickness, foi 
the heart contracts from the increased irritability be- 
fore it is full ; and the ventricle, in consequence of 
weakness, is seldom wholly emptied. In Sarcone's ac- 
count of the epidemics of Naples, the slowness of the 
pulse arose from insensibility. Cheyne remarks, in his 
English Malady, that colonel Townshend had attained 
so great power over his pulse as to stop it almost en- 
tirely ; and we remember hearing a celebrated profes- 
sor in a neighbouring university declare, in his youth, 
that he had a similar power in a less degree. He de- 
scribed the means by which he effected it, to be recall- 
ing some melancholy images, and yielding to gloomy 
reflections. His recovery, as may be expected, was at- 
tended with excessive anxiety. The pulse wholly stop- 
ping is not always a fatal symptom, though if it con- 
tinues any time it is desperate. In a case recorded in 
the Breslaw collection, it failed eight days before death ; 
and in one in the Commercium Norimbergense, five. 
Morgagni has recorded a similar occurrence from a 
dropsy of the pericardium. On the contrary, the pulse 
sometimes remains firm and good even a few hours 
before death, particularly when life is extinguished by 
causes which have no effect on the circulation. Even 
in a case of suffocation, from a suddenly supervening 
stricture in the upper part of the trachea', the pulse was 
not affected five minutes before death. 

When the number of strokes continues the same, the 
pulse may be strong and hard, or quick (celer), and ap- 
parently weak. A strong, firm, pulse is consistent with 
high health ; for the heart contracts only when full, and 
then acts with vigour. But the strongest pulse has 
some degree of softness if healthy. If it strikes the 
finger like a tense cord, it shows a tendency to disease, 
distinguished by the appellation of diathesis phl-ogisti- 
ca, consisting in morbidly increased tone of the arterial 
system. If, with this hardness, it is increased in fre- 
quency, inflammatory fever is present. 

It has been doubted whether the pulsus celer can be 
distinguished from the ^\x\%\\?> frequens . By the former 
term, which, for distinction, we shall style the smart 
pulse, is meant, that in which the systole is completed 
in a less time than the diastole. The rival professors at 
Halle, Stahl and Hoffman, differed in this point ; but 
there is little doubt that such a distinction exists. It is 
not, however, obvious, but in a pulse of moderate 
quickness, and we should greatly doubt if it could be 
ascertained, when the number was above ninety ; for 
that would require a distinction of the differences in 
the division of y|oth part of a minute. Yet this we 
think, a delicate finger can ascertain. The cause of this 
more rapid contraction is the presence of a stimulus; 
but if it occurs chiefly in putrid fevers, in mortification, 
in hectics, and in all cases where a stimulus is combined 
with debility, as Haller contends, it will irhply a spas- 
modic contraction of the artery, when the ventricle is 
not yet full. We think that our own observation con- 
firms this idea. The pulsus rarus can undoubtedly be 
distinguished from the pulsus tardus. The latter we 
have already mentioned. The thin pulse is when the 
artery does not strike the finger as if it was full, when 
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the dilatation is slow and apparently incomplete. In 
this case the artery seems to hang on the finger; for as 
it is filled in slow succession the stroke is longer con- 
tinued. This kind of pulse often attends asthmatic 
cases, and an enlargement of some portion of the heart, 
or the larger vessels. 

The 2'72/er/?n7;2>7^/i«/sc is usually referred, though with 
little reason, to this head. It certainly is a symptom of 
considerable debility, and diminished-irritability; for the 
heart, when less irritable, is excited only from over dis- 
tention : and when at the same time weak, cannot, by 
one effort, remove the load of blood. It occurs too in 
the most dangerous pulmonic cases, when there are 
organic aflfeciions ; and, according to Solano, presages a 
diarrhoea. This alarming view of the subject requires, 
however, some alleviation. An intermitting pulse is 
with many persons natural, and seldom absent, but when 
irritation takes place in the system, particularly febrile 
irritaiion. In many instances it is owing to fulness of 
the stomach and bowels, and often arises from agitation 
of mind. In fact, it is frequently only the irregular ac- 
tion of mobile habits ; and in the greater number of 
cases, where no serious indisposition at the same time 
occurs, of little importance. 

The redounding puhe is nearly of a similar nature. 
This very certainly arises from obstruction. Lancisi 
observed it as a symptom of aneurism of the aorta, and 
we have more than once seen it in hydrothorax, and 
ossifications of the valves of the heart. It consists in 
two, sometimes three, rapid pulsations, with a long in- 
terval. The Latin name dicrotus, implies only two re- 
bounds, so that we have preserved the English term ; 
but some later authors have distinguished the three re- 
bounds by the term coturnizans pulsus. 

We remember a singular effect of the digitalis on 
this kind of pulse. After it had been for some time 
continued, the second and third rebound grew weaker, 
and in the course of a single night disappeared, reducing 
the number of pulsations from one hundred and fifty to 
fifty in a minute, without the smallest change in any 
function, or in the nature or violence of the disease. 
Solano considers the pulsus dicrotus as a presage of im- 
pending haemorrhage from the nose : and a story is re- 
corded of Galen, on observing it, calling for a basin, 
which was scarcely brought before the blood gushed 
out with violence. If, however, he had no other 
marks, he might call for the basin ten thousand times 
before his prognostic would be again fulfilled. 

The inciduous pulse is when a stronger stroke suc- 
ceeds a weak one, and £\ third, still stronger, the second, 
as in a swelling sea the waves ai'e successively more vio- 
lent. A pulse of this kind has never occurred to us ; 
but Solano considers it, if soft, as presaging a sweat; if 
hard, a jaundice. 

Bordeu has been more minute in his distinctions, 
though he has added little but words to the observations 
of former pathologists. He distinguishes pulses into 
critical, and not critical. The former as soft, dilated^ 
and free; the latter harsh, small, and contracted. These 
are subdivided from the nature of the disease and other 
circumstances. If the disease is in the upper part of 
the body, and the critical evacuation is to be expected 
from above, the pulsus dicrotus occurs, which he styles 
pulsus superior. If the complaint is in the breast, and 
the discharge is expected from that part, the pulse will 



be soft, flowing, and equable : if in the throat, some- 
what harder and quicker, approaching the " cephalic 
pulse," which is still more hard, quick, and strong ; 
truly a rebounding pulse. The pulsus inferior has un- 
equal intervals, and is not seldom an intermittent one, 
joined with subsultus. It will portend vomiting, if at 
the same time hard and unequal ; evacuations from the 
intestines, if more unequal, almost intermitting, and 
mixed with subsultus. A pulse presaging haemorrhoids 
is rebounding, hard, frequent, and less unequal. The 
whole, however, is a superstructure raised on the founda- 
tion of Solano; but it is certainly, in a great degree, 
imaginary, and we find, from De Haen's Epistle to 
Haller, that Bordeu himself trusted little to it. The 
doctrine is at least inapplicable to the artificial cure of 
fevers by emetics and cathartics. It may be asked if 
this is an improvement ? We can reply most certainly ; 
for, instead of a treatise on fevers being, as was said of 
Hippocrates' epidemics, " a meditation on death," febrile 
complaints are seldom dangerous. A critical jaundice 
is a certain proof that the proper alvine discharges had 
been neglected. 

Some other minute peculiarities of little importance 
have been noticed respecting the pulse; but we have 
sufficiently enlarged on that subject, farther perhaps 
than its application to more rational practice will war- 
rant. 

See Galeni Tractatus varii de Pulsus in Operum, vol. 
iv.; Massaria de Urinis et Pulsibus ; Bellini de Urinis 
et Pulsibus; Solani Lapis Lydius ApoUinis, folio, 
abridged and republished in l2mo. in 1737, and again at 
Vienna in 1733 ; De Haen Ratio Medendi, Pars ix. and 
xii.; Nihel on the Pulse; Hoffman Dissertatio de Pul- 
suum Natura et Praxi ; Stahl de Differentia Pulsus 
Celeris et Frequentis ; Floyer's Pulse Watch ; Boer- 
haavii Institutiones cum Commentario Halleri. 

PU'LyiNAR,(from /»i/t'z.9,£/M*;, or c//o^, with which 
they are filled). See Epithema. 

PULVINA'RIA. Cushions, or pillows, made 
with chaff, mixed with medical ingredients coarsely 
powdered. Those made with hops are said to be effi- 
cacious in producing rest; an apparently idle fancy, 
rendered famous from the rank of the patient on whom 
it was tried. 

PU'LVIS, (from pello., to drive about., because it is 
easily agitated). A powder is composed only of such 
materials as may be reduced to this form, and kept in 
it without any loss of virtue, or which, from their levity, 
will not increase the bulk, or by their taste render the 
medicine nauseous. Bitters, fetids, acrid medicines, 
alkaline salts, and gums, are generally improper for 
keeping in this form. The dose of powders should not 
exceed ^ ij ; and if light, 5 ss. 

Compound powders were formerly called species. 

Pu'lvis aloe'ticus. See Hiera picra. 

Pu'lvis antily'ssus. See Lichen oinereus. 

Pu'lvis antimonialis. See Antimonium. 

Pu'lvis Jacobi. The powder of Dr. James. 
An antimonial preparation, of which we- found various 
prototypes in our enumeration of the older antimo- 
nials (see Antimonium). It was originally prepared 
by himself, but has since descended to the rank of a 
quack medicine; though, from the ingenuity of Dr. 
Pearson, we now approach very near it in the London 
Pharmacopoeia. 
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It is supposed that, in the first preparations, calomel 
was added, and it has been said that Dr. James did not 
trust to it for the cure of fevers, but used it only as an 
eyacuant previous to the use of the bark ; and that he 
did not originally design to keep it a secret. It has, 
however, been anxiously employed since his time, and 
at one period the quantity exported was immense. This 
may probably continue. 

The specification is worded with all the ambiguity of 
an ancient oracle, nor can it be prepared by the process 
described. Its succedaneum also, from many circum- 
stances, is uncertain in its result. Dr. Pearson dis- 
covered that this celebrated powder consisted of the 
earth of bones, and the antimonial calx, forming a 
double compound, in the proportion of fifty-seven parts 
of the calx to forty-three parts of the earthy salt. It 
was doubtful, however, whether the ingredients of the 
earth of bones were not united with the antimony in an 
intimate chemical union, forming a triple compound. 
A little calx of iron appeared to be an accidental impreg- 
nation. The chemical state of the calx is, however, 
peculiar. About three-fourths may be dissolved in mu- 
riatic acid, and will afford the powder of algaroth. The 
remainder is insoluble in this acid, and is seemingly vitri- 
fied. If the bone ashes (phosphorated lime) are calcin- 
ed in the above proportions, with the calx of anti- 
mony, and then exposed to a white heat, the result very 
nearly resembles James' powder. The uncertainty of 
the medicine apparently depends on the last part of the 
process. With the utmost care we have not been able 
to prepare it twice exactly alike. 

In a medical view, James' powder is less active than 
its imitation. It affects the bowels and stomach very 
slightly, and passes off more readily by perspiration. In 
general, however, the difference is so inconsiderable, 
that we need scarcely regret the want of the real re- 
ceipt of the inventor. We have thought that by unit- 
ing two grains of the pulvis opiatus with three of the 
antimonial powder, we imitated very nearly the effects 
of Dr. James' preparation. The opiate, however, cer- 
tainly forms no part of the medicine sold. See Dr. 
Pearson in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Pu'lvis febri'fugus crce'nii. See Antimonh requ- 

LUS MEDICINALIS. 

Pu'lvis ad gutte'tam. See Gutteta. 

Pu'lvis epile'pticus. See Gutteta. 

Pu'lvis refri'gerans Falck. See Dysuria. 

PU'MEX, (from spuma^ froth; supposed to be the 
froth of some liquefied mineral,) lap.is bibulus, lapis 
scyrusj Pumice stone, is found in volcanos, and hath 
been used as a dentifrice ; but if frequently employed 
destroys the enamel. It is light and brittle, of a white 
or greyish colour, and generally contains mica. It is a 
volcanic product. 

PU'NCTA LACHRYMA'LIA, (from fiuncium, a 
point, J are two small holes on the upper and lower eye 
lids, opposite each other, on their inner edge, near the 
internal angles, contiguous to a small eminence. They 
convey the tears into the lachrymal sac, and from thence 
into the nose. 

PUNCTI'CULA. Puncticula'ris, vel Pu'nctula, 
(dim of punctum, a point). See Petechia. 

PU'NCTUMAU'REUM,PUNCTU'RAAU'REA. 
When a hernia of the intestines is reduced, an incision 
was made through the skin and membrana adiposa, 



quite down to the upper part of the spermatic vessels ; 
then a golden wire was fixed and twisted, so as to pre- 
vent the descent of any thing down the tunica vaginalis. 
Modern practice rejects this method. 

Pu'nctum saliens ; the first rudiments of the heart in 
the formation of the foetus. The point where a throb- 
bing motion is first observed. See Fcetus. 

PUNCTU'RA. A small wound. Synonymous with 
vulnus. 

PU'NICA. See Granata mala. 

Pu'nica grana'tum, &c. See Balaustinum. 

PUORRHCE'A, (from -arvov, pus, and jnu, toflow). 
A purulent discharge from the belly. 

PUOTU'RIA,(from -srvov, pus, and ov^tu, mingo). A 
purulent discharge from the bladder. See Urina. 

PUPI'LLA O'CULI. The pupil of the eye, (a 
pupa, quod intuentibus similitudo pup<£ rcdditur). The 
aperture of the iris, for the passage of the light to the 
retina : as the iris expands or contracts the pupil is 
larger or less. See Oculus. ' 

The pupil is sometimes closed, occasionally by the 
iris receding from the cornea, and has been opened by 
an operation, described by Pellier in his Recueil de Me- 
moires. It is occasionally torn in the operation for the 
cataract, and sometimes displaced; but in either case 
without injury to the sight. Chandler remarks that its 
mobility is not always in proportion to the sensibility of 
the cornea. See Janin Memoires; Richter's Essays; 
Weissenborn de Papilla nimis coarctata vel clausa. 

PUPILLA'RIS MEMBRA'NA,(from/i«/227/a). Ve- 
lum pupillas. In the foetus of five, six, and seven months, 
a fine vascular .membrane, with large arteries, passes 
across the part where the pupil is afterwards seen. See 
Oculus. 

PURGAME'NTUM STELLA'RUM, (from /iurg-o, 
to cleanse). See Coelifolium. 

PURGA'NTIA, (from the same). Cathartica, cato- 
cathartica, catoretica, catoterica, dejectoria, alviduca. 
See Cathartica. 

PURPURA A'LBA, and RU'BRA. Sde Milia- 

RIS FERRIS. 

Pu'rpura a'lba. a species of eruption to which 
plethoric men ofaphlegmatic temperament are inclined. 

Pu'rpura scorbu'tica ; the herpes of Vogel; the 
purpura of Hoffman; the serpigo of other writers. 
Hoffman considers it as wholly scorbutic ; but it is dis- 
tinguished by the eruption of exanthemata of a very 
peculiar kind, sometimes accompanied with an acute 
and even a malignant fever; on other occasions with- 
out fever continuing for a greater length of time, and 
scarcely disturbing the functions. The small papillae 
which appear on the surface are sometimes of a red, 
sometimes of a white, colour : in the former case, 
there are vesicles containing a fluid ; but the latter con- 
sists of small knots, fixed deep in the skin, about the 
size and figure of millet seed, rough to the touch, and 
filled with a thick purulent matter. When the erup- 
tion first appears, it is attended with corrugation, rough- 
ness, and dryness of the skin ; and none of the exanthe- 
mata so suddenly disappear and recur. This return of 
the eruption, as well as its first appearance, is in general 
attended with a sense of heat, of itching, or pricking in 
the part ; and the pustules are chiefly observable on the 
neck, breast, back, and arms. 

Patients, disposed to this disease, are advised to use 
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for their common drink either mineral water, or pure 
water with a mixture of wine, and to avoid malt liquors, 
as well as whatever produces costiveness. Exercise, 
change of air, tranquillity of mind, and amusement, are 
of great service in preventing it. High seasoned ani- 
mal food, close rooms, and excessive heat, are said to 
be injurious ; milk, and whey serviceable. Cooling me- 
dicines, gentle diaphoretics, with moderate discharges 
from the bowels, are only necessary. 

From respect to the authority of Hoffman, we have 
preserved, with some corrections and curtailments, the 
article of the former edition. Yet we cannot help re- 
marking that the whole description is apparently con- 
fused and inaccurate, mixing two diseases of very dif- 
ferent kinds. The former is a species of milliaria, the 
latter a pustular complaint of a very different nature. 
See Hoffman's Works. 

Pu'rpura urtica'ta. See Urticaria. 
PURPURA'T^, (from zrv^^rv^oi, fiur/ile, from the 
colour of the eruptions, vulgarly called the purfiles). 
See Petechia. 

PURULE'NTIA, (from fius, fiuris). See Suppu- 
ratio. 

PUS, {srvov, from ■zs'vdu, putresco). Purulent mat- 
ter ; that which appears on the surface of healing 
wounds, or on opening well digested abscesses. It is 
unctuous, yellowish, nearly of the consistence of fresh 
cream, without any particular smell, and of a mild 
taste, resembling that of chyle. 

We shortly considered this subject under the article 
Abscessus, q. v. chiefly to point out rather than dis- 
cuss the diflerent opinions, as it was peculiarly con- 
nected with suppuration. The nature of pus, however, 
is still involved in considerable obscurity, and we can 
only offer some approaches to a knowledge of it. 

As in abscesses there is always a loss of substance, it 
was a natural conclusion that at least the cellular sub- 
stance, perhaps the muscular fibres, were dissolved in 
purulent matter, and the surgeon removed it from 
wounds with anxious care. Granulations of new flesh, 
however, appeared under it ; and if in the first period 
it was a solvent, in the second it contributed to repro- 
duction. Ricdlin supposed it to be pituita, that fancied 
humour which obeyed every hypothesis; but Pringle 
and Gaber led the way to inquiry, though they did not 
succeed, by supposing it to be serum inspissated by 
heat, and changed by fermentation, probably a begin- 
ning putrefaction. Dr. Hendy, in an inaugural disserta- 
tion, opposed this opinion. He found that pus was less 
liable to putrefaction than serum ; that serum and lymph 
confined in wounds, producing good pus, did not assist 
or hinder its formation, but themselves became putrid; 
and if red blood were added, the putrefaction was 
more rapid and considerable. Previous to this period, 
De Haen had contended that pus was derived from the 
blood (Ratio Medendi, pars ii.); afterwards that it might 
be separated without either pain or fever (pars ix.); and 
at a subsequent period that an ulcer was not necessary 
for its production. We have seen the appearances 
which De Haen describes, but they are certainly equi- 
vocal. If by ulcer is meant a loss of substance, no 
ulcer existed, but the investing membrane was destroy- 
ed, and the surface was covered with an albuminous 
matter. In this state the question remained for some 
years; for though in this period there were numerous 



publications on the subject, but little was added to the 
evidence. 

Mr. Home, in his Dissertation on the Properties of 
Pus, observes, on the authority of Mr. J. Hunter, that 
the characteristic of pus is the appearance of globules 
swimming in it, but that these are not coeval with its 
first formation. It then resembles, in consistence, a 
jelly, but the globules are formed, while the gelatinous 
fluid lies on the surface of the sore, in a period of fifteen 
or twenty minutes. It differs from the blood in the 
nature and colour of the globules, for the purulent ones 
are not soluble in water; and the fluid in which they 
swim is coagulable by a solution of sal ammoniac, which 
does not coagulate serum. Mr. Hunter, in his peculiar 
unscientific language, informs us that the vessels assume 
the nature of a gland, as if they had an active power, 
and as if it had been demonstrated that a gland had a 
peculiar organization. The objection to this doctrine 
consists chiefly in this, that pus is formed where no 
glandular structure apparently exists : but we know 
not in what such a structure consists ; and, as a change 
in the state of the vessels can wholly alter the nature of 
a secreted fluid, it is impossible to say that it may not 
equally produce one. In this case, suppose, for the 
sake of hypothesis, it be admitted that the fluid effused 
is gluten, it meets in the cellular membrane with an 
oily matter, from which its nature may be altered, or 
suppose that from a hydrocarbonate, which it finds there, 
oil is formed, the chemical affinities of the fluid will 
then be changed. These we mean no other than sup- 
positions, merely to suggest enquiry. Yet we own 
that they are not the hasty effusions of the moment, but 
have some collateral support. 

Mr. Home concluded from his experiments that pus 
contains substances similar to those of the blood ; that 
it is in a recent state free from any tendency to putrefac- 
tion ; that it is friendly and bland to the parts which 
produce it, though it may irritate neighbouring ones. 
Its appearances also vary according to those of the con- 
stitution, and are affected by irregularities, anxiety of 
mind. Sec. It is readily absorbed; and, in Mr. Home's 
opinion, without injury to the constitution. The parts 
which afford it become extremely vascular, and it is 
formed sooner in proportion as the part approaches 
nearer a glandular structure : thus in the internal sur- 
faces it is often formed in five hours ; in the skin, which 
is very vascular, in twenty; and in common muscles in 
forty-eight hours. It is composed, as already remarked, 
of globules swimming in a fluid, and is thinner when 
first poured out than after stagnation. In almost every 
respect we thus find pus resembling secreted fluids ; 
and we certainly find secretion take place where there 
are no follicles, or any appearances of a complicated 
structure. 

That pus existed independent of inflammation, and 
was a secreted rather than a fermented fluid, was for a 
considerable time a favourite opinion on the continent, 
though we are unable to say whether it occurred previ- 
ous to Mr. Hunter's offering this explanation, since it 
was promulgated in his lectures, at a period not specifi- 
ed. The same, opinion, however, was entertained by 
Plenciz, by Murray, Schroeder, and others, as w<II as 
by De Haen, formerly quoted; nor does any doubt re- 
main, we believe, of the truth of this doctrine. Mr. 
Home is correct also in his idea, that thoui^h bland to 
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the part which produces it, pus is an irritating fluid to 
other parts, agreeing in this, as in almost every other 
circumstance, with the different secreted fluids. When 
reabsorbed v/e have said that it produces hectic, though 
Mr. Home thinks it may be so without injury to the 
constitution. Our reasons have been ah-eady assigned. 
Pus, when absorbed in a considerable quantity, is dis- 
charged often by other secretory organs, acting in this 
respect like any other foreign matter in the system ; nor 
does there appear any difference, except that it seems 
more suddenly absorbed, and often more rapidly deter- 
mined to some particular gland than any other substance. 
The discharge from the skin is not indeed an immediate 
effect; but that it is owing to the purulent matter is 
highly probable, since, when the perspiration is checked, 
a diarrhoea comes on. The metastasis to the kidneys, 
and on some occasions to the abdomen, is often rapid. 

The use of the purulent matter is obvious in open 
wounds, since it affords a bland, protecting fluid for 
the tender granulations. Its distinguishing appearances 
show a healthy state of the system in general, and of 
the vessels of the part; for, if these are diseased, the 
fluid is thin and acrid, by no means calculated to pro- 
tect the young flesh. Mr. Hunter involved himself in 
difficulties in his enquiries into the final cause of this 
secretion, by supposing the fluid which produces pus 
existed previously in the constitution. Like all other 
secreted fluids it exists materially, but not formally : 
like the rest it is the blood altered by its passage through 
vessels of a particular structure or organization, and 
formed only in the emergencies which require it. Pus 
seems sometimes to act as an assimilating fluid. We 
draw a seton through a part, or apply a blister or an 
issue near it, when we wish to bring an indurated 
tumour to suppuration. Either the inflammation of the 
skin excites increased action in the tumour, or the pus, 
produced, assimilates the other fluids. Suppuration 
generally, in consequence, takes place, at first from the 
parietes of the containing sac, afterwards from the 
tumour. 

When a purulent discharge takes place naturally, or 
artificially, it is often the inflammation rather than the 
purulent evacuation which is of service. In a critical 
abscess there is no reason to think that the morbid 
matter is there collected and confined, for in general 
the fever remits previous to its formation, but the ba- 
lance of the circulation is not regularly restored. The 
fluids thrown with impetuosity on one part in conse- 
quence of the previous weakness of the vessels are im- 
pacted, and the organization of the part is destroyed. 
The adjacent vessels inflame and separate purulent mat- 
ter, by which the substance of the abscess, now become 
a matter foreign to the constitution, is separated. See 

IlJFLAMMATIO. 

We purposely refer to this article to mark its incon- 
sistency with the present. The opinion there given 
\va^ adopted early in our lives, but more careful reflec- 
tion and more extensive examination have induced us to 
change it. We have no objection at any time to offer 
more matured sentiments, and feel a gratification in re- 
flecting that we daily grow wiser. 

The distinction between mucus and pus is difficult, 
but experience will often detect a difference, to which 
words are inapplicable. We have already noticed the 
more striking characteristics of each (see Phthisis) ; 



but shall now add the common methods of distinguish- 
ing them. 

Mucus detained in the lungs often resembles pus ; 
but if pus be slightly agitated with water it is easily 
diffused, and after standing a few hours falls to the 
bottom of the vessel. But previous to its subsidence, if 
a fixed alkali be added, it is precipitated in a gelatinous 
mass (Grasmayer). Mucus is Avith difficulty diffused in 
Avater, requiring strong agitation, and then forms a per- 
manent ropy fluid. The quantity of pus mixed with 
mucus may thus be often ascertained. 

Another experiment is more conclusive. The ex- 
pectorated matter must for this purpose be dissolved in 
vitriolic acid, or in caustic alkaline lixivium ; and then 
to both solutions pure water added. If there be a fair 
precipitation in each, some pus is certainly present; if 
in neither, the matter is entirely mucus. Should it not 
dissolve in the alkaline lixivium, there is also reason to 
believe it to be pus. 

See Morgagni de Sedibus, 8cc. ep. xxii. § 28, See; 
Home on the Properties of Pus ; Salmuth de Diagnosi 
Puris ; Plenciz Acta et Observationes Medicse ; Mur- 
ray's Opuscula, vol. i. ; Quesnay Traite de la Suppu- 
ration ; Medical Commentaries, Edinburgh, vol. vii. p. 
193; Bell on Ulcers, ed. 3d. p. 55 — 7. 

PU'STULA, (a dim. of /2«5). A pustule, or lit- 
tle PIMPLE ; ecthyma; eczema; eczesma. Pustules 
appear often in the spring, and are of various kinds ; 
sometimes resembling those marks of irritation produced 
by the application of a nettle, or the obstruction of sweat, 
called by the Gvce^^ exanthema ; at other times of differ- 
ent sizes and colours. Dr. Willan defines a pustule to 
be an elevation of the cuticle, sometimes globate, some- 
times conoidal in its form, containing pus, or a lymph 
which is in general discoloured. Pustules are various 
in their size, but the diameter of the largest seldom ex- 
ceeds two lines. He enumerates four different kinds 
of pustules, distinguished by medical authors under 
specific appellations, viz. Phlyzacium, a small pustule 
containing pus, raised on a hard circular inflamed base, 
of a vivid red colour, succeeded by a thick, hard, dark 
coloured scab. Psydracium ; a minute pustule irregu- 
larly circumscribed, slightly elevated, terminating in a 
laminated scab. See also Achor and Phlyctis. 

Pu'sTULA o'ris, (from putrco, to be corrujited). See 
Aphtha. 

PUTAMEN. The bark or paring of any vegetable. 
In medicine the green rind of the walnut is only used, 
and it has been highly celebrated as an antivenereal. It 
is mentioned as an antivenereal remedy, in the form of 
a decoction, by Borelli and Ramazzini. Mr. Pearson, 
though he admits its utility in the pains and indurations 
which remain after the disease, thinks it has no salutary 
effect in the lues itself. 

PUTICARAGA. An Indian plant, whose seeds are 
bitter, probably tonic. Jones in the Asiatic Researches, 
ii. 351. 

PUTRE'DO, vel PUTREF'ACTIO, (from t^utris, 
putrid). Putrefaction. 

Putrefaction has been considered as a species of fer- 
mentation, and with reason, if fermentation be defined 
the spontaneous decomposition ofbodies, with the assist- 
ance of heat and moisture. In the vinous and acetous 
fermentations (vide in verbo) we have seen the decom- 
position of vegetable bodies gradually taking place ; the 
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aerial products again united in new combinations ; and 
the fluids gradually attenuated, till the ultimate resolu- 
tion by putrefaction reduces the whole to its last ele- 
ments. Solid bodies undergo similar changes, till all 
organization is destroyed, till the earth falls down in its 
native form, the water combines with the air, and the 
gaseous products mix with the atmosphere. The phe- 
nomena, however, of this important change differ in 
vegetable and in animal substances; again in the dead 
and living animal matter. We must examine them in 
each state. 

When vegetable substances have undergone the 
former processes of fermentation, which often pass so 
rapidly as to be little noticed, the last important dissolu- 
tion comes on. A degree of heat is, however, necessary, 
though no considerable one ; but it seldom proceeds 
with any rapidity under 46° of Fahrenheit, nor at a tem- 
perature so high as to hasten evaporation. Open air 
assists the process, but is not essential to it. Without 
some degree of moisture, however, putrefaction never 
goes on. It is probable that in this gradual decompo- 
sition the hydrogen is separated early ; for this gas is a 
more powerful solvent of different substances than any 
other. The peculiar aroma of the vegetable is appa- 
rently combined with this air, and gives the appropriate 
fetor, which distinguishes the putrefaction of each. It 
is sometimes combined with sulphur, as in cabbage ; 
sometimes apparently with phosphorus, as in the allia- 
ccjc ; sometimes with ammonia, as in the cruciform 
plants, and those parts of vegetables which, in approach- 
ing animal substances, contain gluten, as the husks of 
the cerealia, &c. 

When animal matter putrefies, its colour becomes 
paler, and its consistence lessens ; a watery matter 
exudes, which becomes reddish or green. All traces 
of organization begin to disappear : the smell is dis- 
agreeable approaching that of ammonia ; and the bulk 
diminishes. If the substance be confined in a close 
vessel, the process at this period slackens ; the smell is 
purely ammoniacal, and all the chemical marks of alka- 
linity attend. If the communication of the air be ad- 
mitted, the alkaline effluvium yields to an intensely 
putrid one, which is in part corrected and confined by 
ammonia. It is this peculiar smell which is so delete- 
rious and so dangerous to animal life. After this smell 
has in part disappeared, the process proceeds with more 
rapidity. The substance swells with bubbles of air, 
and again subsides; the appearance of fibres is almost 
lost in an offensive, uniform mass, of a soft brown or 
greenish colour, of little consistence, of a faint nauseous 
smell, and of a poisonous nature. The smell then gra- 
dually disappears, the substance becomes more solid, 
the colour deeper, and at last it resembles a brown, 
nearly friable, earth. 

During this process heat is usually extricated, and 
various gases are emitted, chiefly hydrogen, holding in 
solution sulphur, carbone, or phosphorus; ammonia; 
water, carbonic, and occasionally, for a short period, 
nitric acid and azotic gas. The residuum is an earth 
mixrd with carbone, oil, and a small portion of am- 
monia. 

The human body, when buried, undergoes a peculiar 
change. As the gaseous matters are prevented from 
escaping, by a new play of aflfinities a singular compound 
is formed, a kind of ammoniacal soap, with an excess 



of frothy matter, containing also some phosphat of lime . 
The oily matter, separated by a diluted acid, and dried, 
resembled spermaceti ; and a manufacture of this kind 
was established near Bristol, at first with some success; 
but it was almost impossible to deprive it of an unplea- 
sant smell; and the attempt has, we believe, been for 
some time discontinued. A stream of water passing 
through the animal matter seems almost essential to the 
success of this singular change. 

These chemical facts have been applied somewhat 
rashly to the human body, and a putrid dissolution of 
the fluids and solids has been too generally spoken of 
as no uncommon occurrence. In the human body the 
concurring causes of putrefaction, heat, and moisture, 
are constantly present; yet the system is preserved, 
and by its own powers. What these powers are, or by 
what means their effects are produced, we know not. 
The putrefaction of animal food is quickly corrected in 
the stomach; and that we may not attribute too much 
to the fancied powers of the gastric fluid, the same 
effect is produced by placing a bit of putrid flesh in the 
cavity of an ulcer. The prevention of putrefaction has 
been attributed to the discharge of excremcntitious 
fluids, and the constant accession of fresh nourishment. 
The extent, however, of these effects is inconsiderable, 
and will not explain the facts just mentioned. It is not 
more singular that the stomach should correct putre- 
faction, than. that it should have no power of digesting 
what has life. Each must be left among the arcana of 
physiology: arcana that we 'can never explain till we 
know what life is. 

The effect of putrid matter in the stomach is nausea, 
with considerable debility, sometimes faintness and con- 
vulsions. If not evacuated, and if the stomach is una- 
ble to correct it, death must ensue. In general, how- 
ever, the fatal event is avoided by its exciting vomiting, 
but its poisonous effect is too rapid to enable us to ex- 
plain it from an assimilatory process. Breathing putrid 
air produces nearly similar symptoms, so that it must 
act as a sedative power on the nervous systems. From 
Dr. Evans' inaugural dissertation, published at Edin- 
burgh in the year 1790, we find that putrid matter in- 
jected into the veins is almost immediately fatal. The 
human system, by habit, will, however, constantly 
breathe air infected to a certain degree with putrid mi- 
asmata, without injury. The constitution either resists 
their power, or gradually throws them off. If, however, 
any sudden cause of debility concur, they immediately 
show their peculiar virulence ; and so rapidly, that we 
must attribute the previous immunity to the former 
cause. In general, also, as the effect of putrid matter 
communicated to the system is debility, so putrefaction 
only takes place in the human body from a diminution 
of the activity of the living principle. In the worst 
cases of putrid fever the blood we have found scarcely 
altered ; for what change actually takes place is dimi- 
nished by the discharge from the excremcntitious ex- 
cretories. The stools, the urine, the breath, and the 
perspiration, are offensive, while the albuminous part of 
the blood is only slightly attenuated. One apparent 
symptom of putrefaction in the blood is certainly owing 
to debility, viz. petechiae. These arise from the laxity 
of the exhalents ; and the blood, when out of the vessels, 
is subject to the usual changes of dead matter, while the 
power of the living principle is so greatly diminished. 
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When the powers of life are nearly destroyed, putrefac- 
tion soon takes place, and we then perceive the addi- 
tional heat which attends this process. De Haen found 
the heat in a man, dying in a high degree of a putrid 
fever, two or three degrees above the usual standard ; 
and a greater degree of heat in the hands of persons in 
a similar state has been the subject of observation and 
astonishment. It may add to the force of the former 
arguments to remark, that all causes of death which 
act immediately on the principle of life, as appears by 
their destroying irritability, are followed by an almost 
immediate putrefaction. The chief of these are light- 
ning and narcotic poisons. 

The means, then, of obviating putrefaction in the 
living body is to support the energy and activity of the 
living principle. In fact, we have no other resource ; 
for, while the circulating fluids are little changed, we 
cannot expect great effect from mechanical action of 
astringents, except we admit the reasoning we shall 
soon adduce. The nature, the kinds, and the compara- 
tive power of these it is, however, necessary to con- 
sider. 

Putrefaction is prevented by cold, and by a high de- 
gree of heat in circumstances which favour evaporation. 
Meat is preserved in ice, and by smoking, though in 
the latter process the pyroligneous acid may have some 
effect. Heat, however, alone, while it dries, checks 
putrefaction. All astringents are supposed to be also 
antiseptics ; for an obvious reason, that they contract the 
fibres, and separate any watery fluid that they may 
contain in their interstices. One other suggestion 
may come in aid. The tannin and the gallic acid have 
been lately found to be nearly connected in their nature, 
and in different proportions these are found in all as- 
tringents. Their action is on the albumen or gelatin, 
which they precipitate ; and it will not escape probably 
the recollection of an attentive reader, that the only 
change which Parmentier and Deyeux could discover 
in the blood of persons in putrid fevers, was in this por- 
tion. May not then astringents precipitate this morbid 
ingredient, and may not the same change gradually 
taking place in every part of the body, which contains 
even lymph, correct the tendency to putrefaction in the 
whole system ? It may be said, that after having com- 
bated the humoral pathology, we are reverting to it. 
We might plead guilty, and declare that we will not 
obstinately shut our eyes to any fact, however it may 
militate against our principles. In cases of dissolved 
fluids from putrefaction, however, we find often decid- 
ed advantages from the purest astringents, if given in 
large doses, and steadily continued, particularly the 
oak bark ; and it would be highly improper to reject a 
medicine essentially of service because its effects can- 
not be readily explained. • 

The action of other antiseptics is not always clearly 
perceived ; but a slight attention will support the rea- 
soning just mentioned. Salt of amber, alum, myrrh, 
and asafoetida, are by far more powerful antiseptics out 
of the body than many astringents, but have little effect 
on putrid diseases. The bark, which is a powerful 
tonic, is not an active antiseptic in a phial ; and chalk, 
which seems to accelerate putrefaction, is by no means 
injurious in putrid fevers. 

If sea salt be taken as a standard, all the other neu- 
trals seemed, from the experiments of sir John Pringle, 



to exceed it in power. Nitre and kali were four times 
more powerful, and they appear to act by abstracting 
water, since their constant effect is to harden the meat. 
Alum, for a similar reason, appeared thirty times more 
powerful. Catechu, as may be understood from its 
astringency, was nearly equal ; but we cannot easily ex- 
plain the foundation of the power of asafoetida, myrrh, 
aloes, and, above all, fixed air, camphor, and charcoal, 
which are said to exceed sea salt three hundred times. 
The circumstances of the experiments have not been 
clearly detailed. These substances as remedies are chiefly 
applicable to topical putrefaction or local gangrene. 

We shall not detail these experiments more minutely, 
nor endeavour to reconcile many contradictions in dif- 
ferent authors, since we find scarcely any facts appli- 
cable to medicine ; and shall, therefore, point out the 
sources of more extensive information in the different 
writers. See Putrida febris and Scorbutus. 

See sir John Pringle's Diseases of the Army, appen- 
dix'; Macbride's Essays; Essais pour servir a THistoire 
de Putrefaction ; Dissertationessurles Antiseptiquesqui 
ont concourues, 8cc. Dijon; Percival's Essays; Belen- 
gieri Considerazioni intorno alle Maladie Putride ; Car- 
theuser de Remediis Antisepticis ; Cullen's Materia 
Medica ; Gaberi Experimenta de Putrefactione in Me- 
langes de Philosophic, 8cc. 

PU'TRIDA FE'BRIS, (from fiuiris). Putrid fever, 
febris continua p.utrida^ the plague, spotted or petechial 
fevers, pestilential, malignant, camp, jail fever, &c. 
See Culleni Nosologia; genus typhus. 

A putrid fever has been the subject of alann in every 
country, and at every period. It has on this account 
claimed the peculiar attention of physicians ; but we 
can scarcely recognize it as a distinct variety, since the 
putrefaction is a symptom only. There is a striking 
distinction, as we have seen in the exacerbating and more 
continued fevers; yet each may become highly putrid. 
Medicine has recorded no more fatally putrid diseases 
than the malignant remittents; and if these do not show 
so great a deprivation of the fluids as the fever we are 
now to describe, it depends only on the predisposition 
of the patients ; for this is the fever of jails and hospitals. 

In reality, the putrid fever is the typhus gravior of 
nosologists, distinguished by a comparative mildness of 
the early inflammatory symptoms, and increased debi- 
lity in the progress, particularly in the latter stages. 
This debility, joined with the predisposition of the 
usual victims, occasion the high degree of putrefactive 
symptoms, which give it a character and a name. 
From the preceding article it will appear that the latter 
can have no other source. See Nervosa febris. 

Putrid fevers attack with more violence than the 
nervous; the cold is greater, the heat sharper and 
more permanent. The rigors, at first, are sudden, tran- 
sient, and remitting ; the pulse is more tense and hard, 
though generally quick and small, sometimes slow and 
regular, then fluttering and unequal. During the first 
twenty -four hours the alternate heat and cold are usually 
considerable ; the fever increases every evening, and in 
the second week the patient becomes delirious. About 
the end of this period the delirium changes to a stu- 
por; and about this time he is sometimes relieved. 
If a crisis does not, however, take place about the 
fourteenth day, or if some remarkable amendment is 
not observable about that time, the putrid symptoms 
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increase both in their number and degree, and the patient 
sinks under them. In the beginning the headach and 
vomiting are violent ; there is often a pain in the tem- 
ples, over the eyes, and in the bottom of the orbit : the 
eyes are full and heavy, yellowish, a little inflamed j 
the countenance bloated ; the temporal arteries throb, 
though the pulse at the v.-rist be small. Tinnitus aure- 
um ; great dejection of spirits ; faintness ; difficult re- 
spiration, mixed with sighing: breath hot and oflen- 
sive ; pains in the loins and limbs ; an universal weari- 
ness ; a load at the stomach, attended with pain and 
heat ; a nausea, and often a discharge of blackish or 
bilious matter, add to the distress. In the beginning 
the tongue is white, then grows drier and darker, some- 
times livid, black, or of a dark pomegranate colour. In 
the increase of the fever the thirst is greatest, and every 
liquor is mawkish and bitterish to the taste ; but often 
the sertse of thirst is inconsixlerablc during the whole of 
the disease. The lips and teeth are furred with a black 
tenacious sordcs ; in the beginning the urine is pale 
and vapid, high coloured in the advance, and at last 
very brown or blackish, with an offensive smell ; the 
stools blackish and very offensive, often passing off 
insensibly. After profuse evacuations by stool, the 
belly sometimes swells, and is tense; livid spots appear 
on the skin; haemorrhages, and cold clammy sweats 
sometimes, though not usually, with convulsions usher 
in death. This happens at different periods, from the 
fifth to the eighteenth day. 

In this fever the degrees of debility, oppression, and 
nausea, are more considerable than in any other; the 
prostration of strength, sudden and violent, has for its 
associates extreme despondency, or insensibility, and 
want of apprehension to an uncommon degree. The loss 
of appetite, or loathing of food, sickness, languor, with 
a dull pain of the head, are in the beginning always more 
severe than the inflammatory, though seldom so vio- 
lent as in the nervous, fever. The smallness of the 
pulse; the dejection of the spirits; the early insensi- 
bility ; the high coloured urine and thirst; the broken 
texture of the blood ; the purple spots, and the putrid 
state of the excrements, distinguish it from the milder 
typhus, and from, inflammatory fever. Its formation is 
distinguished by coldness and shivering, accompanied 
with nausea, vomiting, confusion of the head, an ex- 
treme and sudden prostration of strength. 

The prognostics are generally very uncertain. A red 
rash, and an inflamed scab below the nose, or about the 
lips, are usually favourable. Deafness at the decline 
is said to be a promising symptom ; but it is often the 
effect of insensibility, which is always unfavourable. A 
change of voice, a wild stare, difficulty of swallowing, 
inability to put out the tongue, a constant inclination to 
uncover the breast, urine that deposits a dark or black- 
ish sediment, insensibility to thirst, inflamed fauces, a 
diarrhoea with a swelled belly, bloody saliva, purple or 
livid spots on the skin, black aphthae, laborious respira- 
tion, ichorous and fetid stools, cold sweats, or convul- 
sions, are highly dangerous ; and if many of these con- 
cur, little expectation of recovery can be entertained. 

This fever chiefly attacks those who live in confined 
air, whose spirits are depressed by affliction, whose vital 
energy has been weakened by previous diseases or ex- 
cesses. The weather most calculated to predispose the 
constitution to it, is a hot summer after a mild Avinter, 
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fogs and rain without wind, and With a considerable 
temperature. A poor diet, diseased corn, and stagnant 
water, equally depress the living principle, rendering 
every cause of fever more peculiarly debilitating, and 
the disease itself, of course, putrid. In jails and hos- 
pitals, the confined effluvia from the human body rea- 
dily become an exciting cause : in other situations, 
cold with damp, indigestion, the repulsion of evacua- 
tions, terror, apprehension, grief, or any cause of debi- 
lity, will excite putrid fever. 

The cure of putrid fever will appear from this and 
the preceding article to depend on every means of sup- 
porting the vital energy ; but our attempts for this pur- 
pose must be conducted with some care, not only to 
prevent the matter already depraved and putrid from 
being confined, but to avoid danger from those local 
accumulations, which appear to constitute the essence 
of fever. 

Bleeding is, in every view, inadmissible; but yet it 
has been employed, and we have repeatedly stated the 
foundation on which it may be useful ; though in every 
asthenic fever we cannot advise the imitation of this 
rash practice. 

The early appearance of nausea will appear to indi- 
cate emetics, and they should certainly be used, though 
with some degree of caution, so as not to exhaust too 
violently the strength. We have often remarked, that 
nausea is an effect of weakness, and where the vis vitae 
is so certainly depressed, we should, at least, keep in 
our view that it may arise solely from such depression. 
The ipecacuanha only should be used ; for we do not 
always know how far the operation of antimonials may 
extend, and it should be followed by a warm cordial 
draught. 

For all the reasons formerly assigned (see Febris 
and Cathartica), laxatives are useful ; but the acid 
ones, as tamarinds, prunes, and cream of tartar, are pre- 
ferable. If a quicker action is necessary, tSe senna or 
jalap should be joined. Rhubarb, as a bitter and a tonic, 
has been sometimes employed ; but the former kind has 
appeared to us preferable; though in the later stages, 
when the debility is considerable, we must trust only 
to clysters. Very few hours, however, should be lost 
in these preparatory steps ; for the disease often hastens 
on with rapidity, and the worst symptoms sometimes 
occur so early as the fifth day. 

Tonics, cordials, and antiseptics, must be very soon 
employed. The great dependence of practitioners is on 
the bark, and it must be given in considerable doses. 
This medicine will, even in these cases, sometimes pro- 
duce a considerable stricture on the skin, and increase 
the uneasiness. This may be sometimes removed by 
the addition of camphor, which will also contribute to 
the benefits derived from* the bark ; but when this is 
insufficient, the aqua ammoniae acetatae may succeed. 
Should the bark be still borne with difficulty, we are 
constrained to add an antimonial : the safest is the pow- 
der of James ; yet this can be seldom trusted, without a 
drop or two of the tincture of opium. The dose of bark 
should not be inconsiderable. If we begin with half a 
drachm of the powder or extract, in a suitable draught 
of the decoction and tincture, every six hours, and find 
it agree with the patient, it may be soon increased to 
two scruples every four hours, and even farther it ne- 
cessary. We have no other vegetable tonic of , equal 
Kk 
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efficacy in this variety of fever, and it forms an exception 
to the general rules laid down under the article. The 
oak bark may sometimes supply its place, but the dose 
must be much larger; and its astringency checks all 
discharges from the exhalents of the bowels, so as to 
bring on obstinate costiveness. Of the arnica we have 
no experience. The German physicians speak highly 
of its effects in putrid fever ; but, from its sensible pro- 
perties, and its botanical analogy, it seems to be only a 
narcotic bitter, with some acrid stimulating principle. 
(See Arnica and Botany, nat. order discoidece.) The 
other ionics most useful are the mineral acids. Of 
these the vitriolic is much employed, though by some 
authors the muriatic is chiefly recommended. They do 
not, at least in this disease, apparently differ : each is a 
valuable addition to the bark. Zinc and phosphorats 
have been employed apparently with the same views, 
but with little success. 

Of every other medicine cordials only would super- 
sede the bark ; and with these putrid fever is some- 
times successfully conducted, when the bark dis- 
agrees, or is rejected. The chief is wine, which it is 
necessary often to give in large quantities. We must 
recollect, however, that wine is an indirect stimulus, 
followed by a narcotic effect ; so that when we begin, 
we must continue its use until nature can exert herself. 
In this case, and in all instances of putrefaction, whe- 
ther general or local, our remedies are intended to sup- 
ply the powers of nature. When these are roused, our 
exertions may be safely remitted ; and we find that this 
effect is produced in general fever, when the pulse 
becomes fuller and softer, the eye more quick, the 
skin more clear, and the tongue more clean and 
moist; in partial gangrenes by a beginning separation 
of the mortified part. When wine disagrees with 
the stomach, good London porter is an excellent suc- 
cedaneum, especially to those accustomed to it; and 
brandy may:, though with less decided success, supply 
the place of either: to these aromatics will prove 
useful assistants. We say assistants ; for alone they 
are unequal to the I'emoval of the complaint. By the 
proper combination of such auxiliaries we have cer- 
tainly succeeded in combating putrid fever, when the 
bark was inadmissible. In the latter case it has been 
sometimes given in clysters, we suspect with little real 
advantage. 

There are numerous useful medicines which may be 
classed indifferently under the head of stimulants, or 
WARM diaphoretics. They act probably in both ways, 
though chiefly as diaphoretics. We mean the contra- 
yerva, the serpentaria, and the camfihor. The two 
former were commonly employed by the Boerhaavians, 
and, indeed, often misapplied to the common bilious 
epidemics. In putrid feversthey are, however, some- 
times useful, though less so than the cordials just no- 
ticed. The camphor is a remedy highly useful in this 
fever. It calms the low delirium, produces a genial 
glow on the surface, and seems to act as a steady per- 
manent cordial. We have no reason to attribute any 
of these changes to an antiseptic power. O/nuw has 
often similar effects, though by no means so advan- 
tageous in putrid as in other fevers. 

Of BLISTERS authors have spoken differently, ac- 
cording to the opinion formed of their effects. Their 
stimulus >vas supposed useful by some who dreaded 



the consequences of their evacuation ; and the latter 
was thought the chief source of their utility by those 
who expected little from their stimulus. We have 
found them, on the whole, useful ; have obtained little 
advantage from their stimulus ; and had no reason to 
dread the debility arising from their evacuation. Hav- 
ing first given the result of experience when the theory 
had not occurred, we will add the explanation. 

The usual accumulations in the head of fevers, if we 
except the nervous fever, the typhus mitior, seems to be 
accompanied with some action of the vessels, produc- 
ing a degree at least of inflammation. In this variety, 
the vessels, in consequence of debility, yield without 
reaction ; and the symptoms are those of fulness only, 
which blisters will remove ; but their effects will not be 
so striking as when they counteract also increased ac- 
tivity. It has been the custom to apply numerous blis- 
ters, not only to different parts of the head, but to the 
arms and legs, apparently with a view of stimulating. 
When the patient has been capable of feeling the pain, 
these have been highly troublesome, and apparently 
exhausted the little irritability which remained. It is 
a practice to be wholly discouraged, as it is never use- 
ful, and often detrimental. Cataplasms to the feet, to 
render the circulation more equable, if not to rouse the 
patient, is a more probable remedy. Yet, we think, we 
never saw them advantageous. 

Through the whole courseof the disease, the bowels, 
either by the acid laxatives, by fruits, or by clysters, 
should be kept soluble, without such a discharge as to 
weaken. Two or three stools daily may be safely 
borne, though if so great an evacuation should appear 
to debilitate, even this number must be curtailed. It 
may be owing to this plan that we have never found the 
fixed air, in the form of yeast, necessary. Yet the ex- 
perience of others speaks highly in its favour ; and it is 
a remedy so easily procured, and at the same time so in- 
nocent, that to neglect it in emergencies is unpardon- 
able. It has been used under our eyes ; but apparently 
to us without benefit or injury. If the petechiae sud- 
denly disappear, a blister should be applied to the head, 
and large doses of camphor, with the warmest cordials, 
be given ; but the patient can seldom be preserved. If 
vomiting continue, after the first exhibition of an eme- 
tic, the columbo root, with a slight opiate, will often 
relieve it. Too great evacuation by stool is best pre- 
vented by rice gruel, with cinnamon, and by clysters 
containing about sixty to eighty drops of tinctura opii. 

From this view of the treatment of putrid fever, 
which contains the observations of the first practitioners, 
it will be seen how little dependence is placed on the 
most powerful antiseptics, and how much on cordials 
and general tonics. Asafoetida, for instance, is equally 
powerful as an antiseptic with camphor; but is never 
substituted for it. In this enumeration of the remedies, 
we have neither mentioned volatile alkali as a diapho- 
retic, nor the powder of chalk as a restringent; for 
both are septics. Yet we can truly add, that we have 
used each in the worst putrid fevers with advantage, for 
the purposes mentioned. Putrid fevers are, however, 
now so uncommon, that in this article we have been 
obliged to recur to cases of a very distant era. We can 
perhaps truly say, that we have not seen more than two 
accidental instances of putrid fever in thrice as many 
years at least ; while, within a year, at a more distant 
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period, we have visited thirty. However it may be ac- 
counted for, such is the fact. 

The general management of putrid fevers is not pe- 
culiar. The room should be large and airy, the liquors 
cold, the diet acid and acescent, consisting chiefly of 
the vegetable acids. Acid vapours, or even heated 
vinegar, in private practice, are of little use, if free 
ventilation be admitted. The stools, Sec. should be 
immediately removed, the linen frequently changed, 
the communication with the external air kept up in 
different degrees day and night. The nurses should be 
frequently changed ; and when relieved they should 
carefully wash themselves, and very often change their 
linen. With these precautions there is little danger of 
infection. 

See StoU, Aphorismi de Febribus et Ratio Medendi, 
part i. ii. and vii.; Hoffman Historia Febris Malignae 
Petechizantis Halae Grasantis, Supplem. ii. 2; Stahl de 
Malignitatis precipue Febrilis indole; Saalman Descrip- 
tio Febrium Malignarum in genere ; Bianchini Lettere 
Medico-prattiche ; Sarcone Istoria ragionata di Maladi 
a Napoli; Huxham, Grant, and Pringle on Putrid Fe- 
vers,; Fordyce's Elements, part ii. ; an Inquiry into the 
Causes, Sec. of Putrid Fevers, by W. Fordyce, M. D. ; 
Sydenham's Works, p. 201. 

PYCNO'TICA, (from ttvuvvu, to condense). See 
Incrassantia. 

PY'GJE, (TTvyfi, the buttocks'). See Clunes. 

PYLO'RIC A ARTE'RI A, (see Pylorus,) is a branch 
of the hepatic artery, which runs and is ramified on the 
pylorus, from thence to the cardia, anastomosing with 
the arteria gastrica dextra, and terminating on the py- 
lorus by an anastomosis with the coronary artery of the 
stomach. 

Pylo'rica ve'na is a branch from the vena portae 
ventralis, sometimes a branch only of the gastrica 
dextra. It passes over the pylorus to the short arch 
of the stomach, where it anastomoses, with its coronary 
vein. 

PYLO'RUS, (from 5rwA)j, a door, and at^ea, to guard,) 
the right orifice of the stomach ; janitor j fiorlorarium, 
ostiarius. It is a circular aperture, surrounded by a 
broad, thin, circular border, which consists of a duplica- 
ture of the two internal coats of the stomach, with dis- 
tinct fleshy fibres in the doubling of the nervous coat. 
The inner edge of this ring is plaited and turned ob- 
liquely towards the stomach, and it certainly acts as a 
sphincter. 

This part is-subject to many diseases. In the Medi- 
cal Observations and Inquiries is a case where it was 
contracted by an union with the liver; and Haller has 
observed it filled with abscesses. Contractions in this 
organ have arisen from substances swallowed, as apiece 
of money (Kerkringii Spicilegium); by cartilages (Bo- 
netus); by callosities (Richter); by scirrhosities(Andry 
Hisloire de la Societe Royale de Medecine, and Cortier 
apud Haller Bibliotheca Medica); by steatoms and 
strumous glands (Brunner). It is diseased also by 
wounds, by cancers, and by palsy. Each disease is un- 
fortunately beyond the reach of medical aid. 

PYO'SIS, (from -ttvou, to sujifiurate). See Hypo- 

PYOiV. 

PYRACA'NTHA, (from -rrvp, fire, and UKxieoc, a 
thorn ; as its pyramidal leaves were supposed to re- 



semble the flame of a candle). See Lycium buxi fo 

LIIS. 

PYRAMIDA'LES MU'SCULI. The pyramidal 
MUSCLES OF THE BELLY prcscut thcmsclves ncxt to the 
ascending and descending oblique muscles, and were 
first discovered by Fallopius. They are situated before 
the extremities of the recti, arising from the fore pari 
of the OS pubis, close to the symphysis. They grow 
smaller as they proceed, end in a point like pyramids, 
and are lost in the linea alba, or the recti. Fallopius 
called them succenturiati, auxiliary muscles, from a 
supposition that they are only supplemental to the recti 
in their action, as the order of the fibres in both agree ; 
and the latter are absent when the recti are continued 
fleshy to the juncture of the ossa pubis. 

PYRAMIDA'LIA CO'RPORA. (See Medulla 
OBLONGATA.) The SPERMATIC CHORD, is also Called 
corpus pyramidale. 

PYRAMIDA'LIS NA'SI MUSCULUS, is also 
called triangularis and anterior. One extremity is in- 
serted in the synarthrosis of the os frontis, and ossa 
nasi ; from whence it runs down the side of the nose, 
and is again inserted into its cartilage. 

PY'RAMIS, (so called from its shape). See Conus 

FUSORIUS. 

PYRETHRUM,(from 7rvp,fire ; because of the fiery 
heat of the root). Bujihthabnum Creticum, bellis Tuon- 
tana Jiutescens acris ; salivaris herba ; Pellitory of 
Spain; anthemis fiyrethrum Lin. Sp. PI. 1262, is a trail- 
ing perennial plant, with finely divided leaves, and naked 
thick stalks, bearing each a large flower, with a yellow 
disk, surrounded with white petals on the upper side, 
and of a fine purple underneath. The root sinks deep 
in the ground like a carrot, is of a brownish colour on 
the outside, and white within. It is a native of the 
warmer climates, and is brought to us from Italy, but 
bears the cold of the northern regions, flowering from 
January to May. The roots which grow in England 
are larger than those from abroad. 

The root is hot and pungent to the taste, but has lit- 
tle or no smell. Its pungency, which resides in its resin, 
is scarcely extracted by water, but completely by spirit. 
In distillation neither water nor spirit carries over any 
portion of it. The watery extract is most copious, the 
spirituous most active. It is chiefly used as a mastica- 
tory in tooth achs and rheumatic affections of the face, 
to produce salivary discharge ; and it has also been re- 
commended as a stimulant in lethargic complaints, and 
paralysis of the tongue. Internally it is given in palsy, 
in amaenorrhoea and cachectic cases, where the circu- 
lation is languid, in the same manner as arum root, in 
a dose of from five to ten grains. Dr. Lewis recom- 
mends a decoction of these roots with the tinct. aloes in 
clysters for the saturnine colic. As a stimulant gargle 
it is considered useful. R. Pyrethri contusi 3 ss. aquse 
distillatae J^ i. coq. ad dimidium, colaturae adjiciantur 
aquae ammonise 5 ij. m. It is not certain that the pelli- 
tory of the moderns is the same with that of the ancients. 
See Neumann's Chemical Works; Lewis's Materia 
Medica. 

PYRE'XIiE ; TTv^erixei, (from fcvptro^, febris, and that 
from ^vf, fire). Febrile diseases ; the first class in 
Dr. Cullen's Nosology. See Ferris. 

PYRIFO'RMISMU'SCULUS,(from/?y/"«,a/'^ar, 
Kk 2 
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and forma^ shafie,) iliacus exicrnus, rises from the 
lower part of the os sacrum, where it is joined to the os 
ilium, passes through the sciatic notch, and is inserted 
into the inside of the root of the trochanter major, serv- 
ing as a rotator, an extensor, or abductor, according to 
the direction of the thigh. See Quadragemini. 

PYRI'TES, (from 7rvp,^re,) marcasita^fcr sulfihure 
of Haijy, iv.65,is yellow, resembling bronze, crystalliz- 
ing in regular octoedra, of a specific gravity from 4.1 
to 4,7. It striltes fire with flint; and is for this reason 
sometimes styled fire stone. It contains sulphur; and 
when exposed to the air the sulphur attracts oxygen, 
producing sulphuric acid. Pyrites are never used in 
medicine. 

PY'RIUS PU'LVIS, (from -^vf, Jire). Gunpow- 
der. 

PYRMONTA'NA A'QUA. Pyrmont water, one 
of the principal chalybeates, is found in the county of 
Pyrmont, in the circle of Westphalia, in Germany. 
The spring is situated in one end of the village, and the 
water, as it rises up from the springs, seems to boil in 
its basin, and sparkles in a glass like the brightest 
champagne. It seems to yield different quantities of 
solid matter, at different times. Dr. Rutty mentions 
that the residuum which he obtained was of a pale 
brown colour, with a nauseous bitter taste, not deli- 
quescing; of which about one third was vitriolated mag- 
nesia, mixed with a little of sea salt, the remainder con- 
sisting of selenite, calcareous earth, and ochre. Berg- 
man found the Swedish kanne, containing 42,35 1 grains 
of this water, to be impregnated with ninety cubic inches 
of aerial acid, which is in the proportion of 130^ cubic 
inches from the English gallon of 61,440 grains: and 
the solid contents from his analysis were, from the Eng- 
lish gallon of aerated iron, 4| grains ; of aerated lime, 
29^2 ; of vitriolated lime selenite, 55^; of aerated mag- 
nesia, 652 J ; ^^ vitriolated magnesia, 363—; of common 
salt, 10^. Dr. Higgins obtained from a Winchester 
gallon of Pyrmont water, of selenite, two pennyweights 
13.2 grains; carbonated lime, one pennyweight 22 
grains; carbonated magnesia, 15.6 grains; vitriolated 
magnesia, 15.6 grains; oxide of iron, 2.6 grains; vitri- 
olated magnesia, one pennyweight 6.7 grains ; sea salt, 
10. 1 grains; with 192 measures of acidulous gas. At 
Pyrmont, the quantity of two, three, or more English 
pints of this water are sometimes drunk in a morning, 
and it chiefly operates by urine. Its laxative effect is 
often assisted by the addition of vitriolated magnesia. 
It is chiefly used in debility of the stomach, and in bili- 
ous complaints. Sec Aqu.E minerales. 

PYRO'LA ROTUNDIFO'LIA, (from pyrus, be- 
cause its leaves resemble those of a pear tree). See 
Parnassia. 

PYRO-LIGNEOUS ACID, (from '^vf,fire, and lig- 
num^ nvood,) an acid obtained by distillation from beech, 
birch, or box wood, of a brown colour, and a somewhat 
cicrid, burnt smell. Ffty-five ounces of very dry beech 
chips yielded seventeen ounces of rectified acid, of an 
amber colour, not empyreumatic, somewhat heavier 
than distilled water. It has all the qualities of an acid, 
and supports the action of heat when joined to an alka- 
line base ; but by a strong heat alone it is burnt like all 
other vegetable acids. It has a greater affinity to lime 
and barytas than to pure alkalis ; but in other respects 



follows in the order of its afdniiies the acetous acid, 
from which it only differs by holding in a strong union 
a small portion of empyreumatic oil. 

Pyro-li'gnis, (from -zs-vp, .fire^ and lignum, nvood^ . 
PvROLiGxrrES. Salts formed by the union of the pyro- 
lignic acid with different bases. 

Pyro-mucous actd is obtained from sugar, gum, and 
mucilages, by distillation, in which process carbonic- 
acid and hydrogen gas are first copiously evolved, and 
a spongy coal remains. When rectified it has only a 
slight yellow tinge, and it cannot be concentrated by 
heat, as it is equally volatile with water; but by freez- 
ing it is rendered stronger, and has a pungent taste. 
When burnt in close vessels it leaves a coal like that of 
sugar; and is apparently a mixture of acetic and oxalic 
acids. 

Pyro-mu'cis, (from ■zs-vp^ and mucus). Pyromucites. 
Salts formed by the union of the pyro-mucic acid, and 
different bases. 

Pyro-tartarous acid. The acid produced by dis- 
tilled tartar in the naked fire. It differs little from tar- 
tar except in an acrimony derived from its oil. 

Pyro-ta'rtris, (from zrvp and tartartim'). Pyrotar- 
trites. Salts formed by a combination of the pyro- 
tartareous acid and different bases. 

PYRO'PUS, (from -srvp, fire, and w>p, asfiect). See 
Phosphorus. 

PYRO'SIS, (from -zs-vpoo), to burn). The water 
BRASH, in Scotland ; black water, in England ; fiyrosia 
nuecica of Sauvages; cardialgia sfrntatoria of Linnaeus; 
Dr. Cullen places it among the spasms, defining it a 
burning pain of the epigastrium, with a quantity of 
water, usually insipid, sometimes acrid, discharged 
by the mouth. He considers the pyrosis as an idiopa- 
thic disease ; and observes that it is frequent among 
people in lower life, occurring also, though more rarely, 
in people of superior rank. It appears more frequently 
in persons under middle age, but seldom before that 
of puberty. When it has once taken place, relapses 
are common, though but seldom in persons considerably 
advanced in life. It affects both sexes, but more fre- 
quently the female, when unmarried, or when pregnant, 
sometimes those only who are in that condition. The 
fits of this disease usually come on in the morning and 
forenoon, particularly when the stomach is empty. 
The first symptom is a pain at the scrobiculus cordis, 
with a sense of constriction, and as if the stomach was 
drawn towards the back : it is increased by raisin'^- the 
body into an erect posture, and is often very severe. 
After continuing for some time, it brings on an eruc- 
tation of a thin watery fluid in considerable quantity; 
sometimes acid, but more frequently insipid. The 
eructation is frequently repeated without relieving the 
pain which preceded it, though at length it terminates 
the fit. No exciting cause can be discovered ; but it 
more frequently attacks those who live on milk and 
farinacea. Cold applied to the lower extremities, and 
often every considerable emotion of mind will appear 
to bring them on. The disease, according to Dr. Cul- 
len, seems to begin by a spasm of the muscular fibres 
of the stomach, communicated to the blood vessels 
and -exhalents, so as to increase the impetus of the 
fluids in the vessels, while a constriction takes place on 
their extremities. The increased impetus pours out*-* 
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larger quantity of fluid than usual, while the constric- 
tion upon their extremities allows only the pure watery 
parts to pass, analogous in every respect, he thinks, to 
what happens in the diabetes hystericus. Opium re- 
lieves the paroxysm. The vitriolic ether, volatile alkali, 
&c. are sometimes of service; and Linnaeus speaks of 
the nux vomica as useful. These, how ever, relieve only 
for a lime, and to prevent the returns of this disorder is 
not easy. The metallic tonics have not been sufficiently 
tried; and the zinc, perhaps the bismuth, may be salu- 
tary. See Cullen's First Lines, vol. iv. 

It is also the name of a disease in the car, which af- 
fects the patient as if a burning coal was applied. 

PY'RUS, (because its fruit is shaped like the flame of 
a candle). The pear tree, a/iios. The tree and 
fruit are sufficiently known : from pears the liquor 



called fierry is obtained by expression; a light pleasanu 
drink, though without a sufficient strength to agree with 
weak stomachs. Like champagne, it abounds in an 
aerial fluid, probably carbonic acid gas. 

Py'rus cvuo'nia. See Cydonia. 

Py'rus ma'lus. See Malus sylvestris. 

PY'THON. See Ob. 

PYU'LCON, (from t^tvo-*^ fius^ and Omu., to dranv'). 
An instrument to draw the matter from the cavity of 
the breast or any sinuous ulcer. 

PYU'RIA, ARTHRI'TICA, MUCO'SA, vel VIS'- 
CIDA, (from ^ri^ev, jms^ and aoot., urine). See Dysu- 
ria. 

PYXIS, a BOX ; sometimes the name of the ace- 
tabulum of the hriJ bone, from its resemblance to a 
box. 
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^^^^* P. Quantum /ilacet ; as much as you please. 

Q. S. Quantum sufficit ; as much as is sufficient. 

Q, V. Quod vide ; which see, when the preceding 
word is referred to. 

Q. V. Quantum vis ; as much as you will. 

QUACKS, and QUACK MEDICINES. The ap- 
pellation of quACK arose from quacksalber^ the German 
appellation of quicksilver ; since on the first appearance 
of lues the irregular practitioners only employed this re- 
putedly dangerous medicine. At present it is confined 
to those who sell a pretended nostrum, the preparation 
of which is kept secret; but may be applied to every 
practitioner who, by pompous pi'etences, mean insinua- 
tions, and indirect promises, endeavours to obtain that 
confidence which neither success nor experience have 
entitled him to. 

The human mind is captivated by confident promises, 
especially if, like the oracles of old, they are couched in 
ambiguous language, and if they are directed to those 
points which are most interesting, and which chiefly 
influence the imagination. We have often observed 
that the idea of a latent lues is with difficulty eradicated ; 
and that no failure is so sensibly felt as that connected 
with the function by which the species is reproduced. 
For these reasons, remedies are held up with the most 
indecorous ostentation as infallible in such cases; and 
the mind is allured by promises that the medicine is 
equally safe and secret. We know a single individual 
who, on the latter pretence, for years expended from 
70/. to 100/. annually, in trash like the solar tincture, 
and the balm of Gilead; and the author of this article 
was asked if he had not a high opinion of Dr. Freeman, 
by a patient who professed himself almost ruined in the 
pursuit of quacks, and had determined to leave them. 

There are undoubtedly various remedies sold by plau- 
sible, captivating titles, which are truly insignificant; 
others of some service; others highly useful. Had the 
remedies of quacks been always despised, we should 
have wanted the compound powder of ipecacuanha; 
the sudorific powder of Ward ; some of the aloetic tinc- 
tures and pills ; the powder of Dr. James ; the paste of 
Ward, &c. The nature of these remedies is now 
known ; but there are others which are valuable, whose 
nature we know, though the particular preparation we 
are unacquainted with. 

We had intended to have noticed the quack remedies 
at some length, and could have pointed out the prin- 
ciples of many with some certainty ; but we found that 
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we " walked on burning coals ill concealed by delusive 
ashes." We shall, therefore, add only a few remarks on 
the different classes just distinguished. 

Of the trifling, insignificant remedies, those recom- 
mended for coughs and consumptions are the most 
inert. The balsam of liquorice, of lungwort, and honey, 
are little more than opiates in disguise ; for it is well 
known that the valuable parts of each medicine consist 
in mucilage, which is incapable of concentration. 
Godbold's balsam is of a similar kind. We have, how- 
ever, reason to believe that it was first prepared from 
the various, supposed expectorants of an old herbal, 
since Godbold (the elder,) though an ignorant, seemed 
an honest, man ; and he professed that he had given us 
the receipt. This idea is since supported in a late 
periodical publication, the " Medical Observer." At 
present, however, it is certainly only vinegar and 
honey, with a proportion of laudanum, and some 
aromatic, varied apparently at different times. The 
solar tincture, the balm of Gilead, and the whole tribe 
of pretended restoratives are at best trifling, unless, 
as is suspected, the balm contains a stimulus, which 
gives temporary activity at the expense of the little re- 
maining strength. Many of these cordials owe their 
reputation to the spirit; and we knew a lady who 
thought she could not live without them, till her brother 
filled an empty bottle with brandy only, which she con- 
tinued taking without discovering the difference till he 
explained it, and convinced her of her folly. Our own 
country, however, does not exclusively furnish dupes. 
The continent, particularly Germany, swarms with 
them ; and one of the latest as well as the grossest im- 
positions of this kind was Dr. Lendhart's liquor for ac- 
celerating delivery, which was found to be a solution of 
Glauber's and Epsom salts, disguised by an innocent 
colouring. But though in itself an imposition, it were 
to be wished that every quack remedy were ultimately 
so useful ; for by inspiring confidence it reconciles the 
patient to delay, when nature frequently succeeds in 
the attempt. Numerous are the valuable remedies in- 
troduced, in this secret way, first in Germany ; among 
the rest is the zinc, styled the luna Jixata Ludemanni, 
first detected by Gaubius. 

There are certainly many medicines of some utility 
under this disgraceful form ; and if those who object to 
the charges of an apothecary will be contented in this 
way to pay them ten times told, the revenue will gain, 
and no one be materially injured. There can be litde 
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dovibt of Dr. James' analeptic pills being accurately 
prepared at a moderate expense, and Anderson's pills 
may undoubtedly be sold at an inferior price of equal 
goodness. The antimonial in the pills of Dr. James 
probably suggested to Mr. Barclay, as it did many years 
since to ourselves and many others, the union of eme- 
tic tartar with the resmous purgatives. It undoubtedly 
quickens and facilitates their action ; and Barclay's pills 
are a warm, useful laxative, particularly convenient for 
those to whom aloes may be injurious. It is not lo 
our purpose to add, that every apothecary's apprentice 
could have composed an equally useful medicme, and 
one less inconvenient from its bulk, or that from any 
apothecary it could have been purchased at a much 
cheaper rate. Si fiofiulus, iJfc. It reminds us, however, 
of an application made by a druggist to an apothecary 
to furnish a composition of this kind, which he engaged 
to vend in considerable quantities, by the simple expe- 
dient of affording a larger allowance to the retail trader 
than he received by any rival medicine. 

Whitehead's essence of mustard is a similar medicine, 
and an elegant form of turpentine, with camphor, per- 
haps opium, which was well known, and used long 
before Mr. Whitehead's existence. The various reme- 
dies for the hooping cough, when internal, are either 
opiates or the white vitriol ; when external, the polish 
embrocation of oil of amber, ammonia, 8cc. The soda 
water is well known ; and the sodaic powder, which is, 
however, a solution of soda, with a rapid extrication 
rather than the union of fixed air, we have already men- 
tioned. If added to the water, and the whole immedi- 
ately confined with wire in a strong jug, soda water may 
undoubtedly be prepared from it ; but an effervescing 
saline draught is, in its proposed form, an equally effi- 
cacious and a more elegant remedy. 

There are other preparations which contain active 
medicines, which should not be entrusted to common 
hands. Of these the secret remedies for the venereal 
disease, which stare every one in the face, at the appro- 
priate corners, where the disease is most felt, are par- 
ticularly obvious. All these preparations undoubtedly 
contain mercury in its most active forms, and the au- 
thors defy detection by -the smallness of the dose, the 
deep colour, and the viscidity of the fluid which contains 
it. Modern chemistry has, however, many resources, 
which cannot fail to discover the deception. Gowland's 
lotion is equally a mercurial, and highly pernicious. 
Numerous are the lives which have been sacrificed to 
it within our own observation ; and those who have 
escaped, have passed their remaining days in torture or 
distress. Spilsbury 's drops, a solution of muriated mer- 
cury, are less injurious, because the dose is small and 
Ihcy do not repel ; but indiscriminately used have been 
highly injurious. 

The composition of Ching's lozenges is well known, 
and they contain calomel; in the brown kind united to 
resin of jalap. They are undoubtedly active medicines, 
and often on that account injurious when indiscrimi- 
nately employed ; nor is it certain in these preparations 
that the calomel is always properly prepared. The opium 
in Godfrey's cordial and Dalby's carminative is also 
frequently dangerous, by indiscriminate use, and many 
children's lives have been sacrificed to the impatience 
of nurses, though in proper hands each is a pleasing and 



useful anodyne. The concentrated essence of ginger, 
in the same manner employed in the relief of colic, has 
more than once induced inflammation of the bowels 
under our own eye. 

We have thus selected some of the most common 
medicines as instances of the different forms which 
empiricism assumes, viz. merely picking the pocket, 
without any advantage ; demanding an extravagant 
price for common medicines, and holding up confident 
promises by medicines of real activity, which, by un- 
distinguishing ignorance, become really injurious. The 
legislature demands the receipt of the remedy before it 
grants the patent ; but this is eluded by general direc- 
tions, by multiplying useless steps in the process, as in 
Whitehead's specification, often conceal ingsomeleading 
observation essential to its success ; nor is any secu- 
rity given that the medicine shall be always prepared 
according to this process. Every patent requires, we 
apprehend, that the //rwci^/e should be new; and if it be 
not, an action cannot lie for its infringement. If this 
be true, we would engage to show the principle of 
every patent medicine in works long since published, 
and very often the process described much more ac- 
curately than in the specification. 

The confident promises are supported by numerous 
attestations. How these are procured is well known ; 
and common names, in remote parts of the metropolis, 
or in distant provincial villages, are secure from detec- 
tion. The answer of one man, who had given a counte- 
nance, perhaps an attestation, to every quack who vi- 
sited the town in which he lived, will perhaps explain 
the mystery. " I thought it an honest way of gaining 
half-a-crown; for I did no one any injury." 

The conduct of those in superior ranks of life, who 
sanction by their names the circulation of the most in- 
jurious medicines, demands some severer strictures. 
" What," it will be alleged, " should hinder me from 
publicly saying that I was relieved from a given disor- 
der by such a medicine ?" The very circumstance that, 
as you know not the disease, you cannot ascertain the 
reality of the cure ; nor can you say it was owing to 
the medicine, A physician who has spent his life in 
study and observation finds himself often baffled in 
these conclusions ; and yet they are rashly drawn by 
persons wholly unacquainted with the subject, whose 
minds have received little cultivation, or who have di- 
rected their attention to very different sciences. Cre- 
dulity and confidence are the constant companions of 
ignorance ; and the wisest man must be ignorant of 
professional subjects if that profession has claimed no 
share of his attention. 

QUADRAGE'SIMUSDIES. The fortieth day was, 
in the opinion of the ancients, the last to which acute 
distempers could extend. Dr. James observes, that he 
hath seen an acute disease which continued sixty days; 
but the logical, rather than the medical, accuracy of the 
observation might be questioned, if the subject merited 
a moment's consideration. 

QUA'DRANGULA'RIS, (from quadrus, four 
square.^ and angulus^ an angle). A leaf of a plant that 
has four prominent angles in its edge. 

QUA'DRANS. See Cyathus. 

QUADRA'TI MU'SCULI. See Occii'italiu 
MuscuLus. Depressores labii inferxokis. 
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QUADRATUM, (from quadra, a square). See 

CUBOIDES. 

QUADRA'TUS BU'CCAS DE'TRAHENS. See 

Adductor auris. 

Quadra'tus fe'moris. This muscle is flat, thin, 
and .ieshy, by no means square , it rises tendinous and 
fleshy from the lower edge of the tuberosity of the 
ischium, and is inserted into the line between the tro- 
chanter major and minor, serving to bring the thigh 
outwards, 

Quadra'tus ge'nje. See Platysma myoides. 

Quadra'tus la'bii infe'rioris. See Depressor 

LABII INFERIORIS. 

Quadra'tus luwbo'rum, quadrige minus, and lum- 
baris externus. This muscle rises from the posterior 
part of the spine of the ilium, whence it goes to the 
transverse processes of the four upper lumbar vertebrae, 
and partly from these transverse processes to the last 
rib, and by a small tendon passing under the diaphragm 
into the side of the last vertebra of the back. This 
muscle, therefore, lies between the contents of the 
belly and the erectors of the back, serving to pull the 
body to one side, by bringing the last rib down. See 
Abscessus lumborum. 

QUADRIFO'LIUM, (from quatuor, four, and fo- 
lium, a leaf). A grass with four leaves on each stalk. 
See Trifolium. *' 

QUADRI'GA, (from quatuor, and juga, yokes). Ca- 
iafihracta. A bandage for the sternum and ribs, called 
from its resemblance to the trappings of a four horse 
car. It is twenty-four feet long, three or four fingers 
broad, with two heads, to bind upon the thorax and ster- 
num when the ribs are fractured. The middle is placed 
on one side of the body ; the two heads are carried so 
as to intersect on the opposite shoulder ; they are 
brought back to where they begin, and then pass circu- 
larly round the body. 

QUADRIGE'MINI, (from quatuor, and geminus, 
double). A name for the following muscles taken to- 
gether, viz. pyriformis, gemini, and quadratus femoris. 

QUADRIGE'MINUS. See Quadratus lum- 

BORUM. 

QUADRIJU'GUS, (from quatuor, and Jugu7?i, a 
yoke). A leaf composed of four pair of folicles. 

QUADRILO'BUS. A leaf consisting of four lobes. 

QUADRILOCULA'RIS. A berry with four cells. 

QUANTICAMO'TLI. See Cassada. 

QUA'QUARA. See China orientalis. 

QUA'RANTAINE. (French.) Quarantine, or 
Quarantain. The term is derived from the space 
of forty days, being the time which a ship suspected of 
infection is restrained from any intercourse or com- 
merce, lest that infection should be communicated to 
the inhabitants of the country. We have already made 
some observations on this subject (vide Pestis), to 
which quarantine is chiefly applicable. Infection, how- 
ever, is not so much dreaded; and, as we have remarked 
on the subject of the yellow fever, the "apprehensions 
need not in many cases be considerable, unless the con- 
stitutions of the inhabitants could be imported with the 
disease. See Howard on Lazarettos. 

QUARTA'NA FE'BRIS, vel QUARTA'NA LE- 
GI'TIMA. An ague, or quartan intermittent 
FEVERj which Dr. Cullen defines similar paroxysms 



■within the space of twenty-four hours nearly ; the ac- 
cessions coming on in the afternoon. (See Inter- 
mittens, vol. ii. p. 38.) It receives different names 
from its symptoms, viz. quartana comatosa, sifihylitica, 
8cc. (See Culien's Nosology.) A quartan is usually 
both more violent and obstinate than a tertian, and is 
called spurious when the fit begins at any other time of 
the day than about four or five o'clock in the evening. 

The quartan is distinguished by the "steadiness of its 
attack, about four or five in the afternoon, seldom anti- 
cipating or retarding, and by the shortness of its pa- 
roxysm. It is seldom attended by much agitation ; but 
the coldness continues often for more than two hours. 
Vomiting and diarrhoea are less frequent than in ter- 
tians. The heat is less violent ; but the sweating is in- 
considerable. The intermission is never perfectly com- 
plete, and is sometimes very imperfect, much fever 
continuing in the intervals. It has then the name of 
quartana continua. 

The quartan was supposed to be the opprobrium me- 
dicinae ; and to cure a quartan was supposed to be the 
acme of the art, and the highest power of any febri- 
fuge. We have said, that in thirty-five years practice 
we have seen but one quartan, brought from Coxheath 
camp. This had resisted every remedy ; but was at last 
cured by arsenic ; perhaps by a change of air. 

Quarta'na spu'ria. Spurious quartan, hath no 
certains period for its returns, which generally occur in 
the forenoon : the heat also is greater, and affects the 
patient more than the cold fit does. 

QUARTA'RIUS, (from quartus, fourth). A mea-' 
sure which contains about four ounces, or one quarter 
of a pint. 

QUARTA'TIO, QUARTU'RA. Quartation is 
an operation in chemistry, by which the quantity of one 
thing is made equal to the fourth part of the quantity of 
another. Thus, when gold, allayed with silver, is to be 
separated, we are obliged to facilitate the action of the 
aqua fortis by reducing the quantity of the former of 
these metals to one fourth part of the whole mass, 
which is done by sufficiently increasing the quantity of 
the silver, if it be necessary, ^ome extend this name 
to the operation of parting. See Depart. 

QUA'SSI LIGNUM, vel QUA'SSIA AMA'RA. 
QuAssi AvooD, or bitter quassia, called from a negro 
who lived at Surinam, and used it medicinally, with 
success, in intermittent, malignant, and putrid fevers; 
quassia amara Lin. Sp. PI, 553. The wood hath no 
smell, and is a very pure bitter, without any astringency. 
An infusion in boiling water is the best preparation. A 
drachm may be infused in a pint of boiling water, and 
an ounce may be given for one dose ; but the propor- 
tion of the wood is sometimes greater, without adding 
to the virtues of the medicine. The watery extract is 
given in a dose of from ten to twenty grains. 

It scarcely differs from a pure bitter; but was given 
with serpentaria, in the intermission of malignant ter- 
tians, when the bark could not be borne. Any other 
bitter would have had a similar effect; nor has the 
quassia superior powers to the gentian or the camomile 
flowers, except in the optics of weak minds or quacks. 
We observe among the quack medicines the anima quas- 
sia. It is the soM^ of the author, as of the licentiate in the 
Introduction to Gil Bias. Culien's Materia Medica. 
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QUA'SSIA, simaruba. See Simaruba. 
QUATE'RNUS, (from quater^four times). When 
the leaves of plants stand four on each side. 

QUA'TRIO, (from its four sides). See Astragalus. 

QUE'RCERA. See Epiala. 

QUE'RCULA, (a dim. of guercus,) calamandrina. 

See CHAMiEDRYS. 

QUE'RCUS. The oak tree, guercus robur Lin. Sp. 
PI. 1414. The common English oak tree. The bark 
is a strong astringent, moderately bitter, without any 
particular smell ; striking with iron an inky blackness. 
It hath been used with success in intermittent fevers, 
for restraining haemorrhages, alvine fluxes, and other 
immoderate evacuations ; in gleets, gangrenous wounds, 
and ulcers. (See Putredo.) It yields its virtues both 
to water and rectified spirit, and is used as an astringent, 
in decoction, in slight tumefactions of the mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces, a prolapsus uvulae from a slight 
cold, and a cynanche tonsillaris ; as a fomentation, or 
lotion, \n procidentia ani et uteri. Alum often renders 
it more efficacious. Half a drachm of the powder given 
every two or three hours during the intermission of a 
fever, joined with camomile flowers, is said to have pre- 
vented the returns of paroxysms of intermittents. The 
same virtues are said to belong to the scaly cup, which 
embraces the bottom of the acorns, called glandes, and 
balani. CuUen's Materia Medica. 

The bark is often used in the following form as an 
astringent lotion. R quercus contusi 5 ii. aquae dis- 
tillatae }fe ij. coquantur ad lb i. See Gall^e. 

Que'rcus cocci'fera. See Chermes. 

Quercus mari'na. See Kali. 

QUE'RQUERA, (from guerguero, to guake). See 
Phricodes. 

QUIETA'LES, (from guies, rest). Diseases in 
which the voluntary, the involuntary motions, and the 
senses, are diminished; a class in the nosology of Lin- 
naeus. 

QUI'NA QUI'NA. See Cort. Peruv. 

QUl'NCUNX. See Cyathus. 

QUINQUE-COCCUS. Having five berries. 

QUINQUEFO'LIUM, (from guingue, and folium,) 
fientajihyllon. Common ciNquEFoiL, five fingers, or 
five LEAVED GKASS, fiotcntUla re/itons Lin. Sp. PI. 714, 
is a trailing plant, with serrated leaves, set five together, 
on long pedicles ; perennial, growing wild on clay 
grounds, and flowering in June. The roots are as- 
tringent ; yielding their virtue to water and spirit. The 
leaves resemble in their nature the roots. See Raii 
Historia. 

It was employed by Hippocrates in the cure of inter- 
mittents, and according to Ray still used by the pea- 
santry with this intention. The external or cortical 
partof the root, containing chiefly the medicinal quality, 
is employed internally in diarrhoeas and other fluxes, 
and externally in gargles and astringent lotions. As the 
'inquefoil is inferior in efficacy to many other plants of 



the same class, it is now rarely used, though it may be 
found no bad substitute for several of the other astrin- 
gents. Dose in substance, one drachm. 

QUINQUE-JU'GUS, (from guingue, five, and >//- 
gu7n, a yoke). A leaf composed of five pair of lessci' 
leaves. 

QUINQUE-LO'BUS. Composed of five lobes. 

QUINQUE-PARTI'TUS. A leaf consisting of five 
divisions down to the base. 

QUINQUI'NA, (corrupted from cinchona). Sec 
Cortex Peruvianus. 

QUINQUE-NE'RVIA, (guingue, five, and v£t;f«. 
strings). See Plaxtago minor. 

QUI'NTA ESSE'NTIA. The peculiar, most con 
centrated essence of a plant prepared by agitating with 
any essential oil twelve times its quantity of pure 
alcohol till the oil disappears. If these are distilled in 
a close vessel, with a fire of 90°, the alcohol will rise 
with only the purer part of the oil. If the thinner 
part is several times carefully separated, by repeated 
gentle cohobation, the alcohol will be impregnated with 
a still purer oil, or, in other words, the oil will gradually 
disappear. 

What are styled quintessences are sometimes made 
by dissolving an aromatic oil in alcohol, adding ten times 
its weight of sugar, finely powdered, and placing the 
mixture in a proper vessel to exhale the spirit. The 
sugar will remain dry, but with the virtues of the oil in 
it. A scruple in a glass of wine is a good cordial, but 
both are now disused. 

QUINTA'NA, (from guintus, the fifth). An ague, 
the paroxysms of which return every fifth day, while 
the second, third, and fourth, are free from fever. This, 
as well as the sextana, sefitana, octana, nonana, deci- 
mana, 8cc. are generally denominated erratica ; for the 
periods are never regular, and they require no peculiar 
treatment. For the varieties, see Sauvages' Nosologia 
Methodica. 

QUISQUI'LIUM. See Chermes. 

QUOTIDIA'NA YY.''RRl^,amfihemerina, ampheme- 
rinos', methemerinos. A quotidian intermittent in- 
termits, but returns every day, generally early in the 
morning: when the fit approaches at any other time, it 
is called spurious or anomalous. Dr. CuUen defines it 
an intermittent fever, in which similar paroxysms occur 
in the space of twenty-four hours ; the paroxysms attack- 
ing in the morning. When its attack is general, re- 
turning at the same hour in the morning, it is called 
simple or true quotidian ; when partial, it receives the 
name of the part aff'ected, as guotidiana cefihalalgica, 
ischiadica, 8cc. &c. The hysteric, catarrhal, and stran- 
gurious quotidians which have evening paroxysms, ap- 
, pear to be only symptomatic. See Intermittens febris. 
When the intermissions are not distinct, it is called a 
remittent, sometimes a continued guotidian. 

Quotidia'na soporo'sa, vel Tertiana carotica 
A tertian fever attended with comatous aff'cctions. 
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Jl%;« The abbreviation of recipe, the inelegant 
commencement of a prescription, concluded often more 
barbarously. The imperative mood, though it was con- 
spicuous in every line of the former edition of this Dic- 
tionary, is always inelegant; and the verb recifiere has 
scarcely in any instance a meaning analogous to the 
English word, "take," which should be confined to 
the pages of Hannah Glass. How much more ele- 
gant would be a commencement of this kind : Habeat 
haustus solvattir, misceatur, £cc. previous to the enu- 
meration of the ingredients, and haustus hujusmodi su- 
matur, instead ofmiscejiat haustus? The pages of Cel- 
sus contain no such word. We cannot, however, ex- 
pect a reform in this respect, while prescriptions are 
written by those to whom the grammatical construc- 
tion of their own language is often a science yet un- 
taught. 

RABDOIDES, (from ^'os^'J*?, virga, and eiS'oi, simi- 
lis). See Sagitallis satura. 

RA'BIES CANI'NA, (from rabio, to be mad J. See 
Hydrophobia. 

RACE'MUS, (a dim. of ramus, a branch). A bunch 
OF grapes, of ivy berries, or other fruit which 
grows in clusters; sometimes a stalk divided into seve- 
ral branches, sustaining each a flower or fruit, set thick 
together. 

RACHIA'LGIA,(from petx.i<i, s{nna dorsi, and ^Ayj-, 
dolor). Pains of the bowels, supposed to arise from the 
nerves of the spinal marrow. See Colica. 

Rachia'lgia pi'ctonum ; meta'llica ; ab adia- 
PNEu'sTiA ; trauma'tica. See Colica. 

RACHI'TJL, or RACHI^'I, (from faxn^thes^ine). 
The muscles belong to the back. 

RACHI'TIS, (from pctx,i<i, because it was supposed 
to be a disease of the spinal marrow). The Rickets, 
cyrtonosus ; the English disease, because it first ap- 
peared in England about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and from thence is said to have spread 
over Europe. Dr. Glisson thinks that it was first ob- 
served in the west of England, between the years 1600 
and 1620; but from many passages of Latin authors 
ridiculing deformity; from Thersites, the supposed iLsop 
of Greece ; the Vari, Volgi, &c. of the Romans, deformi- 
ties almost exclusively derived from this disease, we may 
reasonably suppose it a very ancient one, especially as 
it certainly does not arise from any specific infection. 
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Van Sweiten and Trinka contend for its novelty, Ze- 
viani for its antiquity. 

Usually the first appearance of this kind is in the 
eighth or ninth month of the child's age. The several 
parts of the body by degrees become disproportioncd, 
the skin grows lax, the belly flaccid, the muscles are 
extenuated, particularly those of the neck ; the joints of 
the hands, arms, knees, and feet, are enlarged, so that 
there seem to be excrescences on the bones of the 
wrists and ankles ; the bones and the spine, too weak 
to support the body, are at length incurvated ; the child 
walks with more difficulty, until this exercise becomes 
too troublesome to be continued ; the carotids and ju- 
gulars swell, but the other blood vessels disappear; the 
head grows large; the sutures are more visible; the 
fontanelle is often membranous ; the neck too weak to 
support the head steadily. The countenance is, how- 
ever, lively, and the child is more sensible than usual 
at the same age; the breast is strait, and compressed 
on its sides ; the sternum rises up in a point, and the ex- 
tremities of the ribs are enlarged and crooked ; the 
hypochondria Sivell; fever, with symptoms of consump- 
tion, comes on, and the patient sinks from debility. In 
children predisposed to rickets the teeth come forward 
slowly, and soon decay. The appetite, however, sel- 
dom fails ; but digestion is seldom perfect. 

The rickets chiefly prove fatal from the attending 
hectic, consumptive symptoms, or asthma. If the dis- 
order continues after the fifth year of the child's age, 
the body usually continues weakly and deformed for the 
whole life. When from a damp air or a bad diet, if suc- 
ceeded by the small pox, the itch, or other cutaneous erup- 
tions, and not accompanied with considerable incurvation 
of the bones, or inability to motion, the cure is not very 
difficult. The bones of the legs, though very crooked, 
will become nearly, often perfectly, straight during the 
growth of the child, if it becomes strong and healthy. 

It is a species of cachexy, thus defined by Dr. Cullen. 
The head large, and much swelled anteriorly; the 
knees swelled ; the ribs depressed ; the abdomen tu- 
mid, and the other parts of the body emaciated. He 
distinguishes two varieties, the simple and the compli- 
cated rachitis. On dissection the muscles are found pale 
and flaccid, the livers indurated, the mesenteric glands 
enlarged and hardened, the bones spongy. Its usual 
period of attack is from six months to two years. Stoll 
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in his Lectures, and Thomas in the Journal de Medc- 
cine, mention its attacking adults. The top of the spi- 
nal marrow is said to have been uncommonly hard and 
obstructed ; water is sometimes found between the dura 
and pia mater; and the brain is enlarged. 

The remote causes are those of debility only. A cold 
moist atmosphere disposes to the disease, and it is, 
therefore, more frequent in marshy countries, as in Hol- 
land, at Halle, in Saxony, and in the marshy districts of 
this kingdom. 

The exciting causes are want of exercise, and unali- 
mentary food, particularly those substances which 
abound with water, which are not susceptible of change 
by the process of digestion, and consequently are not 
animalizcd. This defect of animalization, as hinted in 
the article Morbi solidi simplicis, q. v.; seems the 
chief cause of rickets. The digestive powers and the 
general strength are impaired before the disease comes 
on; the belly swells, from flatulence and a retention of 
the more solid matter, in consequence of an obstruc- 
tion in the lymphatic glands. We have observed, in 
the article just referred to, that animal gelatine differs 
from vegetable gelly chiefly from the addition of nitro- 
gen ; and this addition renders it less soluble in water. 
The bones of young infants are gelatinous; and in this 
jelly the osseous matter, we have said (see Bones), crys- 
tallizes. If this jelly, then, is not animalized, at least in 
some degree, it is dissolved in the water of the blood, 
and washed away. This view of the disease connects 
very strikingly the early symptoms and the cure. 

A deficiency of bony matter in the system has been 
supposed, by some late French pathologists, to be the 
cause of rickets; but if the observations just adduced 
have any weight, the disease should rather be attributed 
to a want of the proper matrix in which the bony matter 
is deposited. We now know, from the later experi- 
ments with madder, that the serum rather than the 
bony matter is the medium of its deposition and re- 
moval ; nor is it improbable that the watery state of the 
lymph is the real cause of the softness of the bones in 
this instance. By these means also we remove the ob- 
jection, started by a late author, that the mollification 
of bones has been found connected with gout, where the 
phosphat of lime is apparently in excess ; an objection, 
however, of little importance, and perhaps easily re- 
plied to on other foundations. 

The ratio symptomatum is perfectly obvious. -The 
ribs fall down from want of resistance ; the child strad- 
dles in his walk, from the bulk of the belly, and from 
debility, and the legs are consequently bent. The upper 
part of the bones, where the cancelli are most nume- 
rous, yield most easily to the pressure, and consequently 
are enlarged in their diameter. The head swells in 
consequence of the diminished resistance of the bones 
to the distending arteries ; the sutures and the fonta- 
nelle consequently separate. 

We know not whether the freer circulation through 
the brain may render the intellectual powers more clear 
and brilliant. It is, however, highly improbable, when 
we compare the state of the cranium in different dis- 
eases with the changes in the intellectual functions ; 
and we would rather refer the increased acuteness to 
the less active life, to more frequent opportunities for 
observation and reflection; which we find in many dis- 
eases, where the young patient is confined to his chair. 



As the digestive powers are apparently injured, it is 
the first object to clear them from mucus, and every 
impurity which would impede digestion or absorption - 
The directions, therefore, in every practical author, are 
to begin with emetics, followed by gentle, steady laxa- 
tives. The rhubarb, as a bitter, has been selected, 
sometimes calomel. Tonics are then employed; and 
steel, either in filings, combined with ammonia, or in 
tincture, has been preferred, and sometimes used with 
rhubarb. Copper, as a tonic, is recommended by Buck- 
ner and Dupau. Peruvian bark is spoken of in general 
terms, as if not tried, or used with little decisive effects. 
Our own experience in this disease is inconsiderable ; 
but we should certainly prefer tonics, which had no ad- 
mixture of astringency, and even the pure bitters to the 
bark. 

Fourcroy recommended breathing oxygen gas ; but it 
was probably not successful, for it has not been imi- 
tated. Madder has been frequently given in this disease, 
though we are unable to ascertain the principle of the 
practice, except the vague idea of its having the strong- 
est affinity to the bony matter, which we now know to 
be fallacious. Joined with fixed alkali, according to the 
plan of Abilgaard, in the Copenhagen Medical Trans- 
actions, it may be apparently of service from its accom- 
panying medicine. The cicuta is warmly recommended 
by Storck; but his cases and reasoning are more asto- 
nishing than convincing. 

Saponaceous medicines are mentioned as deobstru- 
ents ; and in the fourth volume of the Edinburgh Me- 
dical Commentaries we find a striking instance of the 
good effect of the fixed alkali joined with bark. We 
can easily perceive the source of the relief derived from 
the former medicines ; for the alkali would probably 
contribute to dissolve the lymphatic tumours, or might 
possibly supply azote to the blood. The empirical prac- 
tice in the western islands strongly confirms the theory 
of the disease which we have suggested ; for they rub 
the arms and wrists, and successively the whole body, 
with the oil of the skate. It is evident that this fur- 
nishes a supply of. animal matter to the blood, for it 
excites fever; and when this effect is no longer pro- 
duced, the surface to be rubbed is increased, and at last 
the shirt is wholly impregnated with it. Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries, vi, 165, 

Dry frictions and the warmest stimulating liniments 
are also recommended, and sea bathing is often very 
salutary, though if the child be very weak, the tepid sea 
bath, at about 82°, should be premised. 

The diet should be generous and nutritious, chiefly 
animal, though in a fluid form; and the stomach may 
be stimulated by a slight addition of spice. The air 
should be dry and moderately cold, and the child kept 
much abroad, occasionally allowed to walk, but seldom 
for a long time together, so as to fatigue. The swing 
will afford proper exercise, and occasionally he may be 
carried on a horse. 

Wine is seldom highly useful; nor do we find that 
the mineral acids are spoken of with warm commenda- 
tions, though a promising remedy. If alkalis, however, 
are eminently successful, no great advantages can pro- 
bably be derived from their opposite. The French phy- 
sicians, in pursuance of their theory, have given phos- 
phat of lime, but without any decided benefit. 

See Boerhaave's Aphorisms; Buchner de Rachitide; 
LI 2 
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Sydenham's Works; Glisson de Rachitklc ; F. Hoff- 
mannl Opera, torn. iii. p. 487, Sec; Medical Museum, 
vol. i. p. 66. 71,; Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, 
vol. ii. and iv. ; Cullen's First Lines, vol. iv. ; Zaviani 
della cura de' Bambini, attachati della Rachitide; Me- 
moires de la Societe de Medecine. 

RACHO'SIS, (from pccxou, lacero). Excoriation of 
the relaxed scrotum. ^ 

RACK. A Tartarian liquor, highly intoxicating, pre- 
pared from mare's milk. 

RADIiE'US, (from radius). See Flexor carpi ra- 

DIALIS. 

Radi^e'us exter'nus. See Extensor carpii radia- 
Lis, LONGioR and brevior. 

RADIA'LIS, (from the same). The nerve so called. 
See Cervicales. 

Radia'lis, vel Radi^'a arte'ria, is a branch of the 
humeral artery, running down the side of the radius, 
covered by the supinator longus. At the wrist it divides 
into two ; one, passing over the palm of the hand, is 
lost in the fleshy part of the thumb ; the other, in its 
progress between the metacarpal bone of the fore finger 
and the first bone of the thumb, plunges into the palm, 
and forms an arch. In its course it sends off branches, 
which run on both sides of the hand, communicate with 
the cubical branches, and are lost among the metacar- 
pal bones. 

Radia'lis mu'sculus". See Flexor carpi radia- 

LIS. 

Radia'lis exte'rna ve'na. When the cephalica 
hath reached the bend of the arm, it divides into two 
principal branches, one of which, spreading over the 
fore arm, has this appellation. 

Radia'lis inte'rna ve'na, a long branch from the 
mediana cephalica. 

RADICA'TUS, (from i-adix, a root). Leaves from 
which roots shoot out. This is the case with the suc- 
culent plants, the ficoides, stapelise, and aloes. 

RADI'CULA, (a dim. of radix, a root,) strictly 
speaking, the small fibres of the principal root; in a 
medicinal view, equally active in n\ost instances with 
the body of the root. See Raphanus hortensis. 

RA'DIUS, one of the bones of the fore arm, deno- 
jninated from its resemblance to the spoke of a wheel ; 
cercis ; focile. Its upper extremity is formed into a 
small circular head, hollowed for an articulation, by ar- 
* throdia, with the tubercle of the os humeri at the side 
of the trochlea ; and the half of the round circumference 
of the head, next to the ulna, is smooth, to be received 
into the semilunated cavity of that bone. The part be- 
low the head, rendered smaller by the action of the su- 
pinator radii brevis, is called its cervix ; at the external 
root of which a tuberous process rises for the insertion 
of the biceps flexor cubiti. From this a spine runs 
downwards and inwards, for the insertion of different 
muscles. 

Internally, it has a sharp spine, to which the inter- 
osseous ligament is fixed; but this is wanting at the 
upper end, where the supinator radii brevis, and flexor 
digitorum profundus, are connected. Both ends of the 
bones of the fore arm are first cartilages, and then epi- 
pheses at the earlier periods. The lower extremity of 
the radius is much larger than, the superior, flattened 
before, and grooved backwards by the tendons of the 
muscles. The extremity of the radius is hollowed for 



the reception of the bones of the Avrist. The reason 
why the fibres of the interosseous ligament run ob- 
liquely upwards from the ulna to the radius is, that, as 
the latter is very slightly articulated to the os humeri, 
the force of it would in a fall be communicated to its 
upper extremity, and easily dislocate it, if this ligament 
was not to take off the force of the shock. The fibula 
is also so called. 

R A 'DIX, (from /jat^/l, a lower branch). A root, thai 
part of a plant by which it receives nourishment. Some 
roots are fleshy, others fibrous, others woody. Linnae- 
us divides them into fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous, 
which are again subdivided, chiefly in the following 
manner : 

Ra'dix asphode'li, composed of several oblong fleshy 
knobs, as the king's spear, and the day lily. 

Ra'dix bulbo'sa, composed of several coats, involv- 
ing, or of sevei'al scales lying over, one another. The 
first of these is called tunicated, as the onion; the last, 
squamous, as the lily. 

Ra'dix carno'sa. Fleshy or esculent root, as the 
carrot. 

Ra'dix fistula'ris. Tap root, or that part which 
runs perpendicularly deep into the ground. In taking 
up trees, it should be neither cut nor broken ; and in 
planting them, a hole should be made proper for its re- 
ception. 

Ra'dix fibro'sa, consists only of small fibres, like 
hairs, as those of grass and corn. 

Ra'dix granulo'sa, consists of many small fleshy 
knobs, which resemble grains of corn, as the white 
saxifrage. 

Ra'dix grumo'sa, usually a pendulous root, consists 
of many oblong fleshy knobs, joined to one centre at the 
top, as that of the ranunculus. 

Ra'dix palma'ta, a tuberous root divided apparently 
into several fingers, so as to resemble a hand, as the 
handed orchis. 

Ra'dix testicula'ta, a double tuberous root, consist- 
ing of two knobs, resembling the testicles, as in the or- 
chis. Roots are sometimes styled comosa, which send 
out fibres from the top, at a knot between the trunk and 
thicker part of the root ; fusiformes, when they gradu- 
ally lessen to a point; entire, as in liquorish, and /larted, 
as in St. John's wort. Perennial roots are styled radi- 
ces /ruticosce. 

R^v'dix tubero'sa, consists of an uniform fleshy- 
substance, and is generally roundish, as that of the 
potatoe. 

Ra'dix Brasiliej^tsis. See Ipecacuanha. 

Ra'dix dulcis. See Glycyrrhiza. 

Ra'dix I'ndica Lopeziana. Radix serfientutn ofihi- 
orriza mungoa Lin. Sp. PI. Pharmacopoeiae Edin- 
burgensis ; Gaubii Adversar. cap. vi. The root of an 
unknown tree, growing at Goa, or Malacca, and 
brought to Batavia. The pieces are sometimes of two 
inches diameter. The woody part is whitish and very 
light, softer, more spongy, and whiter next the bark, 
including a denser, st)mewhat reddish, medullary part. 
The bark is rough, wrinkled, brown, soft, woolly, pretty 
thick, covered with a thin paler cuticle, without any 
remarkable smell or taste, or any appearance of resinous 
matter. When boiled in water it has no smell, and 
the strained liquor, of a yellow hue, is almost insipid, 
impressing the tongue with a very light bitterishness, 
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without viscidity. The tincture is brown and equally- 
insipid. The extract obtained by evaporating the de- 
coction is equally void of sensible activity. After draw- 
ing off' the spirit from the tincture a balsamic matter 
remains, which bubbles and flames in the fire, with a 
bitterish taste, like that of opium. 

This root is regarded in the East Indies as a medicine 
of extraordinary efficacy in diarrhoeas. Gaubius found 
it eff'ectual in abating colliquative diarrhoeas, particu- 
larly those attending the last stage of consumptions. It 
seems to be a narcotic bitter not unlike the simaruba, 
but in Gaubius' opinion more efficacious. The powder 
is given in doses from fifteen to thirty grains, repeated 
three or four times a day. A tincture made with com- 
mon spirit is said to be equally eff'ectual with the root ; 
and its dose was a tea spoonful three times a day : a 
dose somewhat disproportioned to that of the root and 
to its sensible qualities. Lewis's Materia Medica, 
edit. 3. 

Ra'dix rho'dia. See Rhedia. 

Ra'dix ru'bra. See Rubia. 

RAI'JIS DE MOSAMBIQUE. See Columbo. 

RAMA'LIS VE'NA, (from its minute branches). 
See Porta ven^e. 

RA'MENTA. Shreds or filings. 

RA'MEX, (ramus^ a branchy from its protruding for- 
ward like a bud). See Hernia. 

Ra'mex varico'sus. See Cirsocele. 

RA'MUS, {guod radice manet)' A branch, the sub- 
division of a stem of a tree. 

Ra'mus infe'rior. See Maxillaris inferior ner- 
rus. 

Ra'mus supe'rior. See Frontalis nervus. 

RA'NA, (Hebrew, ranah^ to croak). The Frog, or 
PUDDOCK. The spawn of frogs was formerly used as 
a refrigerant, but now wholly neglected. See Ranula. 

Ra'na esculen'ta- The hind legs of the frogs are 
only eaten. They resemble delicate veal, and are much 
less luscious than the tortoise. 

Ra'na rube'ta. See Bufo. 

RA'NGIFER, (from ramus, a branch, and fero, to 
hear, named from its branching horns). See Cervus 

HANGIFER. 

RANI'N^ ARTE'RIJl and VE'N^. {Quia ni- 
qrce sunt instar ranularum). See Sublingualis. 

RA'NULA, (a dim. of rana, a frog). Batrachos, 
hyfioglossus, rana. An indolent tumour under the 
tongue, named from its situation in the vense ranin3e,or 
perhaps from its altering the voice of the patient. This 
tumour is formed in the salivary glands, and is seated 
on either side of the fraenum : it is often of a scrofulous 
kind, defined by Vogel a folliculous tumour, containing 
a thick or tofaceous matter ; but the nature of the mat- 
ter varies, and it is sometimes like the white of an egg, 
at others more solid, and even sandy, purulent, or dif- 
fering from each. It has been styled a hydatid, and is 
.said by Siebold to be an expansion of Wharton's duct. 
When it grows suddenly, both the speech and swallow- 
ing are impeded with much pain ; but it generally in- 
creases gradually, and its eff'ects are not violent. In- 
stances, it is said, have occurred of these tumours de- 
generating into cancers ; but this is highly improbable, 
for tliey are with great difficulty dispersed or brought 
to suppuration, and generally require the knife for 
:hcir removal. The actual cautery has sometimes been 



employed, and the oil of hypericum recommended. If 
a tumour of this kind is seated where the salival ducts 
enter into the mouth, incisions must never be attempt- 
ed, because of the danger of wounding these ducts, 
and we must wait till nature discharges the contents. 
If seated on either side, great care is required, lest the 
nerves or the blood vessels should be injured; but if 
we hold up the tongue, and make an incision trans- 
versely into the tumour, the matter will be safely 
discharged. The wound must be dressed with honey of 
roses acidulated with spirit of vitriol, that the cyst may 
also be destroyed, to prevent a return of the disease. 
Mr. Justamond relieved a patient who would not sub- 
mit to an operation, by rubbing it daily with a strong 
solution of alum. 

See Heister's Surgery ; Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 
325 ; White's Surgery, p. 275. 

R ANUNCULOI'DES PRATE'NSIS, {rayiunculus, 
and tihi, likeness). See Calendula pratensis. 

RANU'NCULUS, (because found in marshy places 
where frogs abound). Crow foot, is a plant with 
perennial, pentapetalous, rosaceous flowers, set in five 
leaved cups, and followed each by a round cluster of 
naked seeds. A name also for the myosuros. 

Ranu'nculus bulbo'sus, Lin. Sp. PI. 778, tuberosus 
■major, round rooted or bulbous crow foot, hath a 
round tuberous root, the size of an olive; the leaves are 
divided commonly into three segments, and further 
subdivided ; the stalks are erect, the flowers of a bright 
glossy yellow, their cups turned downwards; common 
in pasture grounds, and flowers in May. This is one 
of the caustic species. 

Ranu'nculus longifo'lius palu'stris minor; ra- 
nunculus Jlammula Lin. Sp. PI. 772. citrinula, spear 
WORT, or smaller water crow foot, with fibrous 
roots, long narrow leaves, accuminated at both ends, 
leaning on pi'ocumbent stalks ; growing in watery 
places or moist meadows, and flowering in June. The 
roots and leaves have no smell, but an acrid fiery taste. 
Internally they appear to be deleterious, even when boiled 
in water so long as to discover no pungency to the palate. 
The effluvia of the less acrid species, or varieties culti- 
vated in gardens, when freely inspired, have occasioned 
headachs, anxiety, vomitings, and spasms. The leaves 
and roots applied externally blister the part, and destroy 
it. For this purpose they are used in Mrs. Plunket's re- 
medy for cancers. Indeed all the species are highly acrid, 
exciting itching, inflammation, blisters, and ulceration 
on the tongue or on the surface. In the stomach they 
have all the eff'ects of an acrid poison. The most viru- 
lent species are the r. biilbosus, sceleratus,acris arven- 
sis,t/iora,an(\ illyricus; but the acrimony resides, some- 
times in the roots, occasionally in the stalks, leayes, or 
flowers. The acrimony of the ranunculus alpestris, ac- 
cording to Haller, is most considerable ; but no medi- 
cine will counteract the virulence of this tribe. The wild 
plants are more acrid than the cultivated ones ; their 
pungency is diminished by drying, and destroyed by long 
keeping. See Raii Historia; Lewis's Materia Medica; 
Kraft Experimenta de nonnullorum Ranunculorum Ve- 
nenata Qualitate, Vien. 1766; Mayr de Venenata Ra- 
nunculorum indole eorumque usu, Viennae, 1783. 

Ranu'nculus vi'ridis. The name of a species of 
frog: the term ranunculus is also given to several other 
of the vegetable class, viz. 
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Ranu'nculus fica'ria and ve'rnus. See Chele- 

DONIUM MINUS. 

Ranu'nculus nemero'sus. See Moschatel lina. 
Ranu'nculus phragmi'tis. Sec Anemonoi- 

DES. 

Ranu'nculus tridenta'tus ve'rnus. See Hepati- 
ca nobilis. 

RAPA, (from the Arabic term rafiagh^ to germinate'). 
The TURNIP, or ROUND ROOTED TURNIP, rapum., a plant 
with jagged leaves, yellow flowers, with small round, 
smooth, reddish or blackish seeds, in long pods. The 
garden turnip is supposed to be a variety produced by 
culture from the smaller sort, which grows wild in 
sandy grounds in some parts of England, It is bien- 
nial. 

Turnips are to many an agreeable food ; but watery 
and flatulent ; in weak stomachs inconvenient. They 
are said to be detergent, laxative and diuretic ; are mild 
rather than sweet, but contain no sugar, and very little 
amylaceous matter. The yellow turnip has a sweeter 
and more mucilaginous taste, and is therefore apparent- 
ly the most nutritious. (Cullen's Materia Medica,) 
The liquor pressed from them, after boiling, and some- 
times from the raw root, is taken medicinally in coughs 
and disorders of the breast; and applied to the mouth 
in aphthae, the seeds are styled alexifiharmiCf diafiho- 
retiCy and diuretic; they have no smell, but to the taste 
are mildly acrid. The female turnip is of a less rounded 
shape, and preferred. See Rail Historia; Lewis's 
Materia Medica. See Rapistrum. 

RAPHA'NIA, (a disease supposed to arise from eat- 
ing the BASTARD RADISH. Rafihanus rafihanistrmn 
Lin.), Conuulsio soloniensis; eclaniftsia typhodes; ne- 
crosis ustilaginea; kriebe!, krankheit; is defined " a 
spastic contraction of the limbs or joints, attended with 
convulsions and excruciating periodical pain." 

Rothman observes that it had been frequently epi- 
demical in Sweden, though considered as a new disease, 
and he has traced it in the works of different authors 
from the year 1596 to 1727, so that it has been com- 
mon in other parts of Europe. He adds, that this 
dreadful distemper sometimes continued for three or 
four weeks, and that it terminated fatally from a diarr- 
hoea or convulsions. The poorer people were the chief 
subjects of this complaint, and were usually attacked in 
autumn, soon after eating, bread made of new corn. 
The lollium temulentum,and the disease of corn styled 
ergot, by which the end of the seed is elongated like, 
a horn, have been accused, as well as the charlock {ra- 
pistrum), of producing the disease; but it most proba- 
bly proceeds from the ergot. 

Valerian, castor, camphor, and other similar antispas- 
modics, were given with little advantage. Camphor 
has been sometimes combined with vinegar, and the 
animal oil of Dippell, with scarifications, blisters, and 
emetics, have been repeatedly employed with no de- 
cided success. See Pulteney's View of the Writings of 
Linnseus; Memoires de la Societe Royale de Medecine, 
at Paris, Annee 1776, 1786; Rothman's Dissertatio 
de Raphania; Amoenitates Academicae, vol. v.; Rosen- 
stein de Morbo Convulsive Spasmodico ; Tissot Epistolae 
Medico-practicse ; Marcard von Einerder Kriebelkrank- 

heit. 

RAPHANl'STRUM, (from raphanus, in conse- 
quence of its likeness to the raphanus minor). It 



agrees with this plant also in its medical virtues ; and ib 
sometirnes the appellation oi miagrum. 

RA'PHANUS, {sretpsc Te pcthm ^ctivcTScti, from its 
rapid germination). The radish. 

RA'PHANUS AQUA'TICUS. See Sisymbrium 

AqUATICUM. 

Ra'phanus horten'sis, radicula, raifort ; rapha- 
nus sativus Lin. Sp. PI. 935 ; common garden 
radish. The root is attenuating, occasionally carmi- 
native ; and all the parts of the plant arc antiscorbutic. 
The roots are more acrid after drying than when fresh, 
but this acrimony is soon dissipated by boiling. It is 
commonly eaten raw with its cortical part, in which its 
acrimony consists ; and this rather serves as a condiment 
to its acescent substance, and which therefore seldom 
proves flatulent. It is, however, in weak stomachs in- 
digestible. 

Ra'phanus rustica'nus, mari'nus, and sylve'stris. 
Horse radish, cochlearia armoracia Lin. Sp. PI. 904. 
The leaves are large, long, and indented about the 
edges. It is found wild about the sides of ditches and 
rivulets, but for medicinal and culinary purposes cul- 
tivated in gardens ; perennial, flowering in June. It 
rarely perfects its seeds, but is propagated by trans- 
verse cuttings of the roots. 

The smell and taste of the roots are quick and pene- 
trating; but they contain also a sweet juice, which 
sometimes exudes in little drops upon the surface. Its 
pungent matter is very volatile, dissipated in drying, 
and carried off in distillation, both by water and spirit. 
As the pungency exhales, the sweet matter, though 
partly dissipated, becomes more sensible. It impreg- 
nates both water and spirit by infusion or distillation 
very richly with its acrimony, and in distillation with 
water yields a small quantity of essential oil, exceedingly 
penetrating and pungent. This root differs from 
mustard seed in the volatility of its pungent matter, 
and its solubility in spirit. It is properly employed as 
a condiment with animal food, as it stimulates the 
stomach and promotes digestion. Externally applied, 
it is an useful rubefacient in palsy and rheumatism. 
Its infusion often cures hoarseness, when it depends on 
the interrupted secretion of mucus ; and it readily proves 
emetic, when taken in infusion, or assists the action of 
other emetics. Infused in wine, it stimulates the whole 
nervous system, and is useful in palsy ; but employed 
in large quantity it is often injurious by the excess of 
heat which it excites, though on this account useful in 
chronic rheumatism. Cut down into very small pieces, 
without bruising, and swallowed without chewing, ac- 
cording to Bergius, it has been extremely useful in arthri- 
tic cases, perhaps of the rheumatic kind. Its pungency 
passes to the kidneys, and often proves a powerful diu- 
retic ; and by promoting urine and perspiration, it has 
long been known as a powerful antiscorbutic. Held in 
the mouth it proves a certain and good sialagogue. The 
syrup of horse radish is made by infusing one drachm of 
the root in four ounces of water, and forming that into 
a syrup, in a moderate heat, with sugar. An infusion 
of it with bruised mustard seed, either in wine or boil- 
ing water, acts as a stimulant and diuretic, and is often 
prescribed with success in dropsical and paralytic com- 
plaints. An infusion of this root in milk is also one of 
the safest and best cosmetics. 

If the root be kept in a cool place, and buried in dry 
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sand its virtues are long retained. Dr. Alston thinks 
that it may be dried and powdered without losing any 
considerable portion of its virtue. 

The London college directs the following compound 
spirit, sfiiritus rajihani comfiositusy to be kept. 

Horse radish root fresh, the exterior rind of Seville 
orange dried, of each two pounds ; fresh garden scurvy 
grass, four pounds ; bruised nutmegs, an ounce ; are 
added to proof spirit of wine, two gallons, with water, 
a sufficient quantity to avoid an empyreuma : distil two 
gallons. Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, 1788. See Neu- 
mann's Chemistry; Lewis's and CuUen's Materia Me- 
dica. 

Ra'phanus sylve'strts. See Lepidium. 

RAPHE, (from ^<«<p>j, a suture). The longitudinal 
eminence which divides the scrotum, passing through 
the perinseum to the anus. 

Raphe cerebri. The longitudinal eminence which 
divides the corpus callosum. 

RAPHONTICOI'DES LU'TEA. See Behen al- 

BUM. 

RAPI'STRUM, (from the resemblance of its leaves 
to those of the turnip). Ra/ia lam/isana, miagra, sina/ii 
arvense firacox semine nigra, charlock, chadlock, 
KEDLocK, or WILD MUSTARD; a plant said to be antiscor- 
butic, but never employed in practice. 

RAPOCAULIS,(from ra/ia, and caulis^the cabbage). 
See Brassica congylodes. 

RAPU'NCULUS, RAPUNTIUM, (from rafia). 
Plants which much resemble the campanula in external 
appearance. See Cervicaria. 

RASH. A familiar name for any papular eruption, 

RASPATO'RIUM, (from rado, to scrape). A Sur- 
geon's rasp. 

RAUCE'DO, RAU'CITAS, (from raucus, hoarse). 
A hoarseness, a diminution of the voice, sometimes 
attended with a preternatural asperity or roughness of 
the parts affected, the aspera arteria, and particularly 
the larynx. It is generally a symptom of catarrh, but 
sometimes a species of Paraphonia, q. v. 

It is chiefly occasioned by an inflammation, some- 
times a want of tone in the nerves of the part ; for 
whether the whole larynx acts as a wind, or its ligaments 
bring it nearer to a stringed, instrument, a due activity 
of the nerves is necessary. In the first case it is a symp- 
tom of cold, or it may arise from swallowing acrid pow- 
ders. When it occurs also from measles, small pox or 
repelled eruptions, it is probably owing to the same 
cause. 

It is, however, often a symptom of hysteria, and 
then is probably owing to an altered state of the recur- 
rent nerve ; for the voice involuntarily changes from 
an acute to a grave tone, goes oft', and returns suddenly. 
Sometimes hoarseness comes on from swallowing dele- 
terious substances, as in the instance recorded by Plater, 
where a beetle swallowed produced it; sometimes it is 
said to be a symptom of pregnancy. 

Its most common causes are, however, fixed organic 
diseases of the trachea and neighbouring parts, often 
from syphilis. An ossification of the thyroid and cri- 
coid cartilages ; a thickening of the first ring of the 
trachea (Fantonus) ; an erosion of the epiglottis (Hal- 
ler) ; an ulcerated larynx (Wathen's Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, London, vol. i.) ; and an erosion of 
the uvula (Lcntilius), arc all said to have produced the 



disease. Substances fixed in the oesophagus are said, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Surgery, to have 
had the same effect. 

Various are the remedies prescribed for the com- 
plaint, not always with a rational view of its cause. If 
Plenck found the arnica, the bark, and the aqua vul- 
neraria useful, it must have been in a case of debility. 
The erysimum and horse radix often given in the 
form of a syrup, must have succeeded on the same 
principle. Breathing watery vapours, bleeding, whey, 
cold water, and demulcents could only be of service in 
the inflammatory disease ; the seton of Hildanus, when 
it arose from a topical complaint; and mercury when it 
was a symptom of the venereal disease. 

RAU'CITAS. See Branchus and Raucedo. 

REA'LGAR, arlada, auri/iigmentum rubrum., arsenl- 
cum rubrum factitium, and abessi. A composition of 
sulphur, orpiment, and unquenched lime ; of a red co- 
lour, always glossy, but not always transparent. See 
Arsenicum album. 

RE'BIS, abessi, azoth. The alvine sordes, in old au- 
thors; or the hair of choleric or plethoric men. Amongst 
alchymists it means the seed from whence gold is ge- 
nerated ; and it has obtained the barbarous name rcbis, 
because its first two ingredients, by long coction, be- 
come one in species and number. For a similar reason 
the mercurius duplicatus fihilosojihicus, consisting of 
sulphur and mercury, is called rebis. 

RECEPTA'CULUM CHY'LI, vel PECQUETI, 
(from recipioy to receive,) diversorium, sacculus chylife- 
rus, the receptacle of the chyle, first demonstrated 
by Pecquet at Paris, 1651, 1652, though Eustachius and 
Asellius were in some degree acquainted with it. It 
lies on the right side of the aorta, at the union of the 
last vertebra of the back with the first of the loins, and 
is in reality the union only of the different lymphatics 
somewhat enlarged ; but by no means a sac in the hu- 
man body, as it is sometimes described. The upper por- 
tion lies between the aorta and the vena azygos, and 
forms a particular canal which runs up through the tho- 
rax, called the Ductus thoracicus,, q. v. See Mon- 
ro's Osteology. 

Recepta'culum. a receptacle, by Ray called 
sedes; by Boerhaave, filacento; and by Vaillant, thala- 
mus, is the basis upon which the other six parts of 
fructification are fixed. — I. Recefitaculum commune, 
connecting many flosculi. 2. R.Jioris, a basis to which 
are fixed the parts of the flower exclusive of the ger- 
men. 3. R. fructijicationis, common to the flower and 
fruit. 4. i?. /rucr«s, a basis for the fruit only. 5. R. 
Jirofirium, belonging to the fructification only. 6. R. 
seminum, the basis on which the seeds are fixed within 
the pericarpium. 

RE'CIPE. Take. It is usually placed at the be- 
ginningof prescriptions, and is generally wrote thus, R. 
or R. or with the character for tin, %. As this is the 
astronomical character for Jupiter, it has been ridicu- 
lously supposed an invocation for success. See R. 

RECLINA'TIO, (from reclino). An inactive state 
of the muscles; in botany a leaf which bends down., 
and whose top is lower than its base. 

RECTIFICA'TIO, (from rectifico, to make clear). 
See Depuratio. 

RE'CTOR SPI'RITUS. See Spiritus. 

RE'CTUM INTESTI'NUM, (from rectus strait,) 
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ajieuihysnienos^ longanon, archos, cyssaros. This last of 
the large intestines is every where covered by longitu- 
dinal muscular fibres, and hath strong circular ones for 
expelling the faeces. It is not furnished with bands like 
the colon, nor covered with the peritonaeum, as the 
other intestines. At the lower extremity of the rectum 
are cryptae, supposed to be the seat of worms, and vas- 
cular ridges between the cryptae, the seat of haemorr- 
hoids, apparently raised by the fat between the mem- 
branous and muscular coats, interspersed with little 
glandular follicles, which separate mucus. The folds 
near the extremity are longitudinal, forming little la- 
cunae of a semicircular form, turned upward towards the 
intestine. This gvit is a continuation of the last convo- 
lution of the colon, which, having passed below the 
lowest vertebra of the loins to the inside of the os sa- 
crum, is bent backward in the concave side, to which 
it is connected ; and having reached the os coccygis it 
runs in the same direction, bending a little forward, 
terminating beyond its extremity. The arteries are 
from the haemorrhoidalis interna, the last branch of 
the mesenterica inferior, which communicate with 
the hypogastrica, and particularly with the haemorr- 
hoidalis externa. The veins are branches from the 
mesaraica minor, or haemorrhoidalis interna, which 
communicate with the hypogastrica. The nerves are 
from the plexus mesentericus inferior and the plexus 
hypogastricus. 

Sometimes hard, scirrhous lumps, without pain, are 
seated near the anus, which arc ihrust out at every 
effort to void the faeces, and are then slightly painful ; 
but at no other time, unless handled. If they have a 
small basis, Mr. Pott advises their speedy removal; for 
otherwise they certainly prove fatal. The early symp- 
toms do not elucidate their nature : the first sensation is 
that of wanting to void a large stool, but without effect. 
This unavailing inclination frequently returns, and on 
trying a clyster, the pipe is obstructed by a hard sub- 
stance. The nature of the case is often discovered; but 
we can in general only palliate. A tumour perhaps of 
this kind was apparently dissolved by the external ap- 
plication of the beladonna. Medical Commentaries, 
i. 464. 

Another disease of this gut is a general relaxed state 
of its whole substance. When extruded through the 
anus, it is bound by the sphincter muscle, and resem- 
bles a fungus with a narrow basis ; a true fungus is, 
however, uniform, and the finger may pass round it ; it 
is soft to the touch, yet from irritation may be as pain- 
ful as a cancerous one. It is, therefore, proper to dis- 
tinguish them with accuracy, as the first may be cured, 
but the latter cannot. The cancerous fungus within 
the rectum is seldom uniform, but generally unequal, 
spreading from a large basis, and discharging an offen- 
sive ichor or gleet. 

Another disease of the rectum is a scirrhous contrac- 
tion. It occurs usually about an inch or two above the 
anus, and the first symptoms are obstinate costiveness, 
alternated by a watery diarrhoea, of a short continuance. 
The faeces are usually retained. Hemlock, and all the 
variety of medicines, have been tried with little suc- 
cess. The cure is palliative only. The existence of 
the disease can often be ascertained with accuracy, as it 
is within the reach of the finger. 

The anus is sometimes contracted by haemorrhoids, 



sometimes by venereal tubercles; and in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Surgery, vol. i. and iii. there are in- 
stances of an abscess formed in this part, in consequence 
of swallowing some foreign bodies, or of substances 
forced into the gut. In the Medical Commentaries of 
Edinburgh, a case occurs of a calculus formed in it. 
Palsy and gangrene, sometimes cancers, of this part 
are said to have followed the abuse of drastics ; and 
ulcers of the rectum are endemic in the Urazils. They 
are always with difficulty cured, though Dr. Rowlcj 
boasts of his success with antimonials and salts. Sec 
Fistula. 

Siebold Dissertatio de Morbis Intcstini Recti; Wris- 
bergde Preternaturali,Intestini Recti cum Vesica Coa- 
litu ; Rowley's Seventy-four Cases; Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, London, vol. ii. art. 2 and 25 ; Edin- 
burgh Commentaries, ii. 373. 

RE'CTUS. Strait. Thenameof several muscles, 
denominated from the rectilinear direction of their 
fibres. 

Re'ctus abdo'minis. The recti muscles of the 
belly arise from the os pubis, are inserted into the ster- 
num, and arc expanded upon the cartilages of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and sometimes of the eighth ribs, 
having expanded into a thin aponeurosis, which passes 
under the pectoral musclejand is said sometimes to ex- 
tend far up the sternum. In their course they are divid- 
ed into four or five portions, by tendinous intersections, 
most apparent on the anterior surface. They lie on the 
fore part of the belly, immediately under the integu- 
ments ; and the vessels which pass underneath the up- 
per parts are the mammary artery descending, and its 
vein ascending ; those of the lower part are the epigas- 
tric artery ascending, and its vein descending. In 
this muscle certain white lines and impressions are 
perceptible, called by \&%a\\Vi^ perigrafi/i£. Its use is 
to compress the abdomen, and to assist in raising the 
body. 

Re'ctus ante'rior. See Rectus cruris. 
Re'ctus a'nticus bre'vis. See Rectus internus 
minor. 

Re'ctus a'nticus lo'ngus. See Rectus internus 

MAJOR. 

Re'ctus atto'llens. See Genio hyoid^us. 

Re'ctus oru'ris ; rectus femoris^ rectus anterior.^ or 
gracilis anterior, rises by a strong tendon from the an- 
terior and superior process of the ileum, and from the 
cartilaginous tip of the acetablum, and is inserted into 
the upper part of the patella. 

Re'ctus de'primens, et infe'rior o'culi. See 
Depressor oculi. 

Re'ctus exte'rnus o'culi. See Abductor 

OCUI.I. 

Re'ctus inte'rnus ; gracilis internus, rises close 
to the edge of the os pubis, where it joins to the ischium, 
and runs to the internal condyle. It serves to bend the 
thigh forward. 

Re'ctus inte'rnus ma'jor; rectus anticus longus, 
jiexor ca/iitis, Vies before the rectus internus minor; 
rises commonly by as many tendons from the transverse 
processes of the fifth, fourth, third, and second cervical 
vertebrae, and is inserted into the anterior part of the 
cuneiform process of the os occipitis, bending the neck 
forward. 

Re'ctus inte'rnus mi'nor, a'nxuexs : rectus 
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interns mv?or of Cowper ; rectus amicus brevis of Win- 
slow ; is also named rcnuens. It rises from the root of 
the transverse process of the atlas, and is inserted into 
the cuneiform process of the os occipitis, just behind the 
groove where the lateral sinus forms the beginning of 
the internal jugular. This muscle gives the head a 
lateral motion upon the atlas. 

Re'ctus ixtk'unus o'culi, rises from the bottom of 
the socket near the hole by which the optic nerve enters 
the orbit, passes on the side of the globe next the nose, 
and is inserted into the sclerotica. It draws the eye 
towards the nose. See Abductor oculi. 

Re'ctus latera'lis, rises from the transverse pro- 
cess of the atlas, and is inserted into the os occipitis 
and OS tcmporis, near the mastoid process. It bends 
the head to one side. 

Rf/ctus ma'jor; rectus cajiitis posticus major,, rises 
from the upper part of the spinal process of the den- 
tata; runs upwards and outwards, and is inserted by a 
flat tendon, near where the os occipitis is joined to the 
OS tcmporis, serving to bring the head backwards. It 
is^in part a rotator of the head, and, though styled rectus^ 
is in reality an oblique muscle. 

Re'ctus mi'nor ; rectus capitis posticus minor, rises 
from the knob which answers to the spinal process of 
the atlas, and passes thence to the head. It can only 
move the head upon the atlas. 

Re'ctus supe'rior o'culi. See EIlevator oculi. 

RECU'RRENS, (from recurro, to return). The re- 
current nerve. See Parvagum, and Nervus. 

REDDLE. An argillaceous ocre, formerly used as a 
tonic, and externxilly as an astringent. 

RE'DUC, vel RE'DUX,(from reduco,to bring back). 
A FLUX, or a powder by which oxyds are reduced 
to a metallic form. Fluxes are generally either of the 
vitreous or the saline kind : by the former are meant 
all those that are, or readily assume a glassy form in the 
fire; the chief of which are the glass of lead, or of an- 
timony, and borax : by the latter those composed of 
salts. There are fluxes of a yet cheaper kind ; such as 
dried wine lees, dried cow dung, dried horse dung, 
dried river mud, fuller's earth, iron filings, &c. ; and 
a variety of compound fluxes, some of which are chiefly 
adapted for particular ores : indeed almost every opera- 
tor has his favourites. For the common black flux, see 
Calcinatio. 

REFECTI'VA, (from refcio). See Cardiaca. 

REFRIGERANTIA, (from refrigero.to cool) . A 
class of medicines of peculiar utility in all cases of in- 
creased tone or action of the sanguiferous system. As 
increased action of the vessels produces increased heat, 
so, on the other hand, different causes of the latter in- 
fluence the former. If it were necessary to make 
any distinction in a class of medicines so simple, we 
should say, that they are adapted either for a sudden 
or a permanent effect. Of the former kind, cold is 
the principal remedy; of the latter, a diet of weak 
alimentary powers, or, more strictly, every means of 
lessening the proportion of the gluten in the circulating 
mass. 

Cold is administered in the form of cold air, cold 
water, or the different fluids which attract caloric. The 
more temporary effect of cold produces, we have seen, 
reaction, so that the continuance of its application is 
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necessary. The neutral and earthy salts are, in different 
degrees, refrigerant; and nitre is perhaps the most 
powerful, or a combination of nitre with crude sal 
ammoniac. The acid fruits and the native acids ap- 
pear to be refrigerant from the same principle, though 
they have some influence, when long continued, as weak 
aliments. 

Sedatives, however, repress inordinate circulation by 
an action apparently chemical, and hold a middle rank 
between cold and the dhninution of the denser parts of 
the blood. Emetics in nauseating doses are of this kind ; 
probably the acid products of fermentation ; more cer- 
tainly the preparations of lead. Avoiding all stimuli 
must be also a comparative cause of diminished action. 

The great source, however, of the change intended 
by this class of medicines is the diminution of the 
denser parts of the blood. Thus all evacuations of blood 
are permanently refrigerant; for though watery fluids 
are quickly supplied to fill the vessels, the gluten and 
red globules are of slower production. Low diet is a 
i-emedy of the same kind; and when we consider the 
effects of vinegar in reducing the bulk, we are tempted 
to believe that it may have some effect on the digestive 
process, and added to its sedative quality, obvious in the 
mouth and on the lips, may also lessen the proportion 
of gluten in the blood. 

The great utility of refrigerants is chiefly seen in all 
inflammatory affections, and in all the pyrexiae of Dr. 
Cullen, which depend on increased action, particularly 
haemorrhages and inflammations. In these cases the 
diminution of the symptoms only affix the limits ; but 
in the continued action of refrigerants of every kind we 
have reason to dread the most permanent chronic de- 
bility. The greatest caution is consequently necessary, 
in their employment. 

REFRIGERA'TIO. See Horror. 

REFRIGERATO'RIUM, (from refrigero). A re- 
frigeratory ; the vessel filled with water, through 
which the worm passes in distillations, to condense the 
vapours as they pass through it. 

RE'GIA A'QUA. See Nitruji. 

RE'GIMEN, (from rego, to govern). The regimen, 
or the regulation of the diet with a view to preserve or 
to restore health. See Di^eta; (Stahl de Regimine). 
In chemistry it is the regulation of fires. 

REGIONA'LIS MO'RBUS, (from re^-io, a coww^ry). 
See Endemius. 

REGl'STERES, (from rego). Registers, or open- 
ings, in different parts of furnaces, to be shut occasion- 
ally. By their means the fire may be regulated, for the 
heat is increased or diminished in proportion to the ac- 
cess of air. These holes should be from two to four 
inches wide, if the internal diameter of the furnace does 
not exceed a foot. 

RE'GULIS BARBADE'NSIS, vel JAMAICE'N- 
SIS. See Palma nobilis. 

RE'GULUS. A metal in its metallic form; from 
rex, because the alchemists expected to find gold in the 
metal. 

RELAXA'TIO, (from relaxo,) chalasis. See Pro- 
cidentia UTERI, and Atonia. 

REME'DIUM, (from re, and medeor, to heal,) ^ 
remedy ; boethema ; a medicine by which any illness is 
cured. See M.\teria medica. 
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PvEMlTTE'NTES, (from remitto, to abate). Re- 
AiiTTiNG DISEASES are fevers in which the paroxysm 
abates without wholly receding. 

As we have spoken so fully of intermittents, diseases 
of a sinular nature with remittents, we have less 
temptation to enlarge on the present subject. Some 
considerations were, however, referred to this article. 
We have seen that the true regular intermittent has 
but one paroxysm in twenty-four hours. When a re- 
mittent first assumes the form of an intermittent 
fever, the remission is regularly more distinct; the 
sweat comes on, and the urine drops a more copious 
- sediment. This remission becomes, by degrees, more 
perfect, and after the sweat there is some interval of 
apyrexia. The disease then soon becomes an inter- 
mittent. When the contrary change takes place, the 
paroxysm is prolonged, and its crisis is less complete. It 
is seldom prolonged to the period of the next attack ; 
but the fever remains in a less degree, and its violence 
is gradually increased in each interval till the remissions 
are indistinct. 

In general, every fever begins with exacerbations and 
remissions, but the exacerbations of the true remittent 
are, on the alternate days of the continued fever, every 
evening, and more slightly every day about eleven or 
twelve. Every fever approaches, however, the tertian 
type. Remittents generally show it very strikingly, and 
the most continued fevers have, as already observed, 
their more remarkable changes on alternate days, down 
to the fourteenth; the period, independent of accidental 
circumstances, of every continued fever. With respect 
to remittents, however, this is perceived most strikingly, 
for twenty tertian remitting epidemics are described for 
one quartan or quotidian remittent. In examining the 
symptoms of different epidemics, the succession of the 
paroxysms may appear to oppose this opinion, and quo- 
tidian remittents to be more common than we have re- 
presented. On a closer examination, however, these 
apparent araphimerinse are in reality double tertians. 
Stahl has pointed out numerous instances of this kind 
in his dissertation De Tertiana, Febris genium univer- 
sum manifestante. It is a principle which should be 
always kept in view, in every consideration relating to 
the progress of fever. 

W^e found it difficult to explain why, after a com- 
plete solution of the paroxysm of an intermittent, the 
same series should recur. With respect to remittents 
there is little difficulty, for almost every epidemic of 
this kind is attended with asthenic symptoms, or rather 
with the most extrenie debility. At the conclusion of 
the paroxysm, the sensorial energy is not restored : the 
fomes remains, till the returning evening exacerbation, 
or, more often, the returning tertian tendency renews 
the train of symptoms. These considerations render it 
highly probable that the true reason of the renewal of 
intermitting paroxysms is the imperfect restoration of 
the sensorial energy by the former fit; a cause already 
suggested, and which the remaining languor in the in- 
tervals strongly supports. This reasoning acquires more 
force when we find that all the febres comitatae of Torti 
are remittents, and that the accompanying symptoms 
are chiefly those of debility. As we may suppose the 
nosology of Dr. Cullcn to be generally known, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to his enumerations of the tertianse 



comitatae of Torti, page 53, vol. ii. 1780. To this we 
may add the various accounts of the yellow fever of the 
West Indies and America ; the epidemics observed by 
Sarcone at Naples ; and the different publications re- 
specting camp fevers, and those occurring in long voy- 
ages, especially in transports conveying large bodies ol 
troops. 

It is easy to say with our predecessors in this w^ork, 
that we must " empty the bowels and throw in the 
bark." It is the language of inexperience and ignorance ; 
but we need not enlarge on the more difficult parts of 
the treatment, as we have already noticed them in our 
account of the yellow fever. 

The asthenic remittents of warm climates are the 
diseases in which cold applications are found chiefly 
useful ; and the account which sir John Chardin gives 
of the treatment of the fever which he experienced at 
Gombron is a good example of the practice. It con- 
sisted in cold drinks and cold applications. Cold affu- 
sions are too violent repellents of the blood from the 
surface ; and sponging the body with cold water and 
vinegar is all that can be allowed in this line. The bark 
may assist recovery, but there is seldom any proper 
period for its use during the fever. 

RE'MORA ARA'TRI, (from remoror). See Ano- 

NIS. 

REN, (a fcidney,) ne/ihros. See Renes. 

RENA'LES ARTE'RIiE, (from renes, the kidneys,) 
emulgentes arteri£, are generally two in number, and go 
out on each side from the lower descending aorta, im- 
mediately under the mesenterica superior. The right 
is situated more backward, and is longer than the left, 
because the vena cava lies on the right side between the 
aorta and the kidney. They run commonly without 
division, almost horizontally to the kidneys, into the 
depressions of w^hich they enter by several branches 
which form arches in the inner substance of the viscera. 
From these arches many small branches go out toward 
the circumference, or surface of the kidneys. Some- 
times two arteries go into one kidney. Generally the 
right renal artery passes behind the vena cava, and the 
renal vein in the other side; and the left artery first be- 
hind, and then before the vein. Sometimes they send 
branches to the glandular renales, membrana adiposa of 
the kidneys, and even to the diaphragm. 

Rena'les ven^, emulgentes -uence, spring from the 
inferior cava, when it arrives at the kidneys, into 
which these branches are sent. They are the largest 
veins connected with the vena cava, between the liver 
and the bifurcaiion. The right emulgent is the shortest, 
the left the longest; for it crosses the trunk of the 
aorta. Usually the left emulgent vein receives the left 
spermatic vein. 

RENE'LIUS. See Rhencos. 

RE'NES, {xTTo riv pav, from the flow of urine). The 
KIDNEYS are two oblong flattened bodies, extending 
from the eleventh and twelfth ribs to the fourth lumbar 
vertebra. The right kidney lies under the great lobe 
of the liver, and is lower than the left, which is situated 
under the spleen. They resemble in shape a large 
bean, of which the concave side is towards the vertebrae. 
Their length is double their breadth, and the latter 
double their thickness. The upper extremity is broader 
and more inctirvated than the lower, and the depression 
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in the concave side is oblong, surrounded by small tu- 
bercles. The kidneys themselves are covered chiefly 
with a cellular substance ; for the peritonseum is ex- 
tended only over the upper and fore side, so that, when 
the kidney adheres to the muscles, matter and even 
stones may be discharged through an abscess, without 
danger from access of air to the cavity of the abdomen. 
The aorta descendens, and the vena cava inferior, lie 
between the kidneys, pretty close to the bodies of the 
vertebrae. (See Renales ARXERiiE and vex^.) Each 
artery is surrounded by a nervous net work, from which 
the nerves enter with the arteries. The kidneys are 
covered on one side by the peritonaeum, and the whole 
substance is invested by a capsule, composed of two la- 
minae, connected together by cellular substance. The 
external lamina is thin and smooth, rendering the kid- 
ney uniform, and passing by numerous elongations into 
its substance. In children, the convex part is divided 
into little lobules ; a form sometimes continued in adults. 
The substance of the kidney is divided into the external 
or cortical, and the internal, tubular, or mammillary 
portion, the latter of which is made up of a number of 
pyramidal bodies, about twelve in each kidney, whose 
points are received into the pelvis, so that the cortical 
part not only lies round the outer surface of the kidney, 
but its processes pass into the interstices. The corti- 
cal part is wholly vascular, but in minute injections, 
certain appendages, called corpora lobosa, are observ- 
able. These are natural cells, where the small arteries 
seem to be expanded. Ruysch thinks them only con- 
voluted arteries. In the veins no cryptse are seen, so 
that they are not extravasations; they are also uniform, 
and confined to the cortical part. 

Tlie ramifications of the blood vessels are peculiar ; 
for in their ultimate branches they resemble stars, and 
in this form are lost on the proper membrane of the kid- 
neys. The medullary, the striated, and the mammil- 
lary portions, are apparently continuations of the same 
substance, differing only in the proportion of red ves- 
sels. Every anatomist has refined in his observations 
on the structure of the kidneys; but these refinements 
are sometimes doubtful, and scarcely in any instance 
applicable to physiology. Each mammilla lies in a kind 
of membranous calyx, or infundibulum, which opens 
into a common membranous cavity, called the pelvis. 
After the infundibula have contracted into a conical 
form round the apices of the mammillae, each forms a 
small short tube, which, uniting at different distances 
along the bottom of the sinus of the kidney, constitute 
three large tubes, passing from the sinus obliquely 
downwards, and uniting into one trvink called the ure- 
ter. This excretory duct runs down obliquely on each 
side, with a small degree of inflection, to the lateral parts 
of the inner side of the os sacrum, and passing between 
the rectum and bladder, terminates in the latter at its 
inferior part, near thevesiculae seminales. The ureters 
perforate each coat distincth^ in a slanting manner; so 
that their oblique insertion answers the purpose of a 
valve, when the bladder is distended. The internal liga- 
mentary membrane of each ureter does not end with its 
passage into, the bladder, but is continued toward the 
prostate gland, where it seems to be inserted; keeping 
the lower part of the bladder from too great distention, 
and the ureters fixed. The artery is in the upper part of 
the sinus of the kidney, and partly before the vein; the 



vein is about the middle, and between the artery and 
the ureter, which is in the lower part, a little behind 
the vein, and partly surrounded by a branch of the ar- 
tery. Nephrotomy therefore appears impossible; and 
the operation, however represented, is only opening an 
abscess in the loin, when, from inflammation, a con- 
cretion between the kidney and peritonaeum has taken 
place. See Nephrotomia. 

One kidney is occasionally absent (StoU Ratio Me- 
dendi, ii. 386), sometimes of a monstrous size, from 
calculus or from purulent matter : it has been found to 
weigh thirty-five pounds. (Histoire de I'Academie des 
Sciences, an. 1732, and Haller de Renibus Monstrosis.) 
When one has decayed, the other has been enlarged. 
(Morgagni de Sedibus, Sec. ep. xl. 14.) The most fre- 
quent changes are, however, a depraved substance and 
a diminished bulk. It has been found by Warton 
(Adenographia, p. 96.) so small as not to weigh more 
than a drachm; to be gangrenous; eroded; full of hy- 
datids, or tubercles; and ossified. (Fearon in the Me- 
dical Communications, i. 27.) The principal complaint 
is, however, ulceration, of which we have numerous 
instances in the works of physicians of every age from 
the time of Hippocrates. (See Nephritis.) Worms 
have been sometimes found in the kidneys; but rarely 
in the human kidney, except when ulcerated or con- 
sumed. Wounds in the kidneys are sometimes healed 
(Haller Pathologia Obs. 69.); but frequently fatal. 
Haller, in the Gottingen Commentaries, describes a 
case in which it was displaced, and also degenerated; 
and, in his Opuscula Minora, iii. 40, is an instance of 
the two kidneys coalescing. See also Calculus. 

Re'nes succenturia'ti, (from succenturio, to sup- 
ply or Jill up). These supplementary kidneys are 
sometimes peculiarly large, sometimes wanting, and oc- 
casionally double, without any peculiar affection of the 
function, and their use is little known. See Capsul.*; 

ATRABILIARI.E. 

RENl'SUS, (from renttor, to resist). Resistekce, 
properly belongs to hardness, which resists impressions, 
or to perfect elasticity, if such existed. The renitentes 
corporis dispositiones are those powers of the body 
which resist the effects of morbific miasma, or conta- 
gion. Galen, and Vander Linden. 

RENOVA'TIO, (from renovo, to renew). Renova- 
tion, or the restoration of a mineral body from an im- 
perfect to a perfect state. 

RENU'ENS MU'SCULUS, {renuo, because it 
throws back the head). See Rectus interxus mi- 
nor. 

RENUNCIA'TIO, (from renuticiOj to declare open- 
ly,) elogiu?n, an opinion or judgment given by a physi- 
cian or surgeon to a magistrate or judge with respect 
to the mortality of a wound ; of poison being taken. Sec. 
See Ambrosius Paraeus, Tractatus annexus Chirurgiae 
de Renmiciationibus. 

REPELLE'NTIA, (from repello, to drive back). 
Repellext medicixes; those which prevent such an 
afllux of a fluid to any part as would excite tumour or 
inflammation. These are chiefly astringents and sti- 
mulants. See DiscuTiENTiA and Ixflammatio. 

RE'PENS, (from repo, to creep). The epithet of a 
plant which creeps on the ground. 

REPRODUCTIO, (from reproduco, to reproduce, ov 
renew). Regeneratio, resurrectio. This function has^; 
M m 2 
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been considered as more extensive and important in its 
operation than sound observation will support In the 
lower orders of animals, composed like vegetables of a 
congeries of buds, each part can become a living ani- 
mal, and this power is greater in proportion to the sim- 
plicity ot the structure; but we have remarked, that 
ftbrous, primordial parts are not reproduced in their ori- 
ginal organized forms. We greatly doubt of the repro- 
duction of the glans penis, recorded in the Medical 
i:.ssays of Edinburgh, for this reason, that even the 
sensation is said not to have been injured; and totally 
disbelieve the Ephemerides Naturae Curiosorum, where 
veins and the tongue are said to have been regenerated. 
If either could happen, it would not occur in solitary 
instances. See Reunio, 

Ambrose Parey Opera Chirurgica, lib. xxii. ; Domier 
de Viribus Naturae in Reparandis Partibus, 8cc.; Gold- 
hagen de Reproductione Partium. 

REPU'LSIO, (from refiello, to drive back). Repul- 
sion, an action of bodies opposed to attraction : a prin- 
ciple of the most extensive application in chemistry, 
indeed equally with attraction. It is supposed to de- 
pend on a polarity in the particles of bodies, analogous, 
if not similar, to that observed in magnetism. This is, 
however, explaining ignotum per ignotius ; for we know 
little of the causes of magnetic phenomena. Repulsion, 
however, we know to be connected in general with ca- 
loric ; but as antagonizing attraction it apparently acts 
independent of caloric. The French philosophers often 
confound it with resistance and elasticity. 

RES NATURA'LES. According to Boerhaave 
these are life, the cause of life, and its eflFects, which 
remain in some degree, whatever may be the disease. 

See CiRCUMSTANTIA. 

RE'SEDA, (from resedo^ to afifiease ; from its allay- 
ing inflammation). See Barrarea. 

RESINjE, (from ftu^ because it flows from vegetable 
substances). Resins are the productions of the vegeta- 
Ijle kingdom, and sometimes exude spontaneously from 
4rees, and at others are separated by chemical art. Ex- 
cept -when they spontaneously exude, they are usually 
mixed with extractive matter and with gum. From the 
first they may be separated by sulphuric ether, and from 
the latter by alcohol. Yet in each case the resin is sel- 
dom wholly pure. 

Resins are usually in some degree transparent, and 
their taste is sometimes pungent, though this vegetable 
substance is more frequently tasteless. Its colour is 
yellow or brown; its specific gravity about 1.10, and it 
is an electric. It is insoluble in water, soluble in alco- 
hol, ether, and volatile oils ; easily melts ; burns with a 
white flame, much smoke, and a strong smell. When 
distilled it yields a large proportion of volatile oil, M'ith 
a very inconsiderable one of acid : the latter is some- 
limes absent. When its solutions in alcohol, ether, or 
oils, are evaporated, the resin remains unchanged, with 
a smooth shining surface, styled a varnish. It is 
scarcely acted on by alkalis or acids, and, distilled in 
> close vessels, furnishes some acid, and a large propor- 
tion of empyreumatic oil. 

From these facts it might be supposed that resin is 
another form of oil; and, in fact, if volatile oils are ex- 
posed to oxygen, they become resins, forming in their 
change a little water, so that they probably lose a por- 
tion of hydrogen. If we wish to discover whether any 



vegetable substance contains resin, we should pour on 
it sulphuric ether, and expose it to the light ; when the 
resin, if any exist, will become of a brown colour. Re- 
sin has, therefore, apparently the same analogy to vola- 
tile which wax has to fixed oils. 

Resins appear to be of almost infinite variety, and- 
indeed, every ditFercnce in the taste and flavour of the 
essential oils influences the sensible qualities of the re- 
sins derived from them. The principal resins are, Chio 
turfientinc^ from the /listacea terebintlius Lin.; the Ve- 
nice turfientinc, commonly employed in medicine; the 
Strasburg tur/ientinc, from the common fir; /litc/i, from 
the pinus picea ; elevii, from the amyris elemifera ; 
mastich, from the pistachia lentiscus ; g'uaiaciun, from 
the guaiacum officinale; ladanum, from the cislus la- 
daniferus; dragon's blood, from the dracena draco; 
balsam oj" Mecca, from the amyris opobalsamum ; bal- 
sam of cofiaiba, (vom the copaifera officinalis. Benzoin, 
the balsams of Peru and Tolu, and the storax, contain 
resin joined with the benzoic acid. See Balsamum. 

All vegetable extractive matters, by an union with 
oxygen, seem to be in part changed to resin ; so that 
the London college has properly directed decoctions of 
bark to be boiled only for a short time in close vessels. 
There are a variety of gum resins used in medicine, of 
which the principal are the fetid gums, aloes and 
opium. 

The acrid resins exhibited by themselves often ad- 
here to the coats of the intestines, irritating and inflam- 
ing them. These inconveniences are remedied by al- 
kaline salts, by soap, and in a great degree by sugar, if 
previously triturated with the resin. Essential oils are 
said to correct resins ; but the oil soon separates in the 
stomach, and the resin is equally active with the added 
stimulus of the oil. 

The action of these medicines is extended beyond 
the primae viae, as is evident from the children being 
purged by the milk of those nurses who take them. 
See Neumann's Chemical Works; Aikin's Dictionary 
of Chemistry. 

RE'SINA A'NIME. Sec Anime. 

Re'sina fla'va remains after the distillation of oil 
of turpentine, and is the common resin of the shops, 
chiefly employed in external applications. It forms part 
of the composition of several plasters, and gives a name 
to one ointment, unguentum resin c£ Jlav<s. (See Basi- 
LicoN.) Lewis says, in taste it is considerably bitter, 
and sometimes given as a corroborant and diuretic, in 
preference to the turpentine, as containing less of its- 
stimulating qualities. On trial we could not find any 
remarkable medicinal virtue in it, even in large doses. 
Materia Medica. See Abies. 

Re'sina lutea australasi^e. The yellow resin of 
New Holland, is produced from a low herbaceous plant, 
which bears its fructification at the end of a long hol- 
low reed. The resin seems to exude from different 
parts of the plant; but is fijund in the earth after the 
tears have separated, and may be obtained in large 
quantities. Its most powerful menstrua are alcohol 
and ether; but it is wholly soluble in the water of pure 
kali. It seems to be slightly tonic and antispasmodic, 
to which pectoral qualities have been liberally added ;. 
but does not promise to be an important addition to the? 
materia medica. 

I^e'sina ru'bra AUSTBALA5I.E. The red reein- o1 
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New Holland, is a production of the cucalyfitus resini- 
fera of Wildenow, ii. 977, and Linnaean Transactions, 
iii. 84. It resembles in every respect the gum kino ; 
nor is it in a medical view superior. 

Re'sina to'sta, fricta, nigra. See Colophonia. 

Re'sin^ flavjE unguentum. See Basilicon flavum. 

RESPIRA'TIO, (from res/iiro, to take breath). 
Breathing, anafineusis, the action of taking in and 
discharging the air from the lungs, including, therefore, 
inspiration and expiration. 

This function is of the most extensive importance, 
since there are few animated beings to whose circulat- 
ing fluids the occasional access of air is not essentially 
necessary, either in its gaseous state, or as combined 
with water. In general the weight of the air is alone 
sufficient for its impulse, and it is necessary only to 
make some vacuum to admit either air or water. In 
the amphibia, and in fish, the aperture of the mouth, 
and the action of the jaws propels the fluid, either air 
or water, into the lungs or over the gills, that the blood 
may partake its salutary influence. In insects we find 
no apparatus to assist its action, though some such ap- 
parently exists, since the spiracula lead to canals which 
pass through the whole body, anastomosing freely with 
each other. The numerous spiracles seem to show, 
independent of these anastomoses, some separate in- 
fluence, since by varnishing them in succession, so as to 
prevent the access of the air, the parts become succes- 
sively paralytic; but the animal does not die till the 
upper apertures are closed. 

In the human body air is received into the lungs in 
consequence of a vacuum formed by the elevation of 
ihe ribs. With their action the diaphragm seems to 
correspond; and from a convex form towards the cavity 
of the thorax, it becomes nearly straight. It has been 
represented as becoming concave ; but this is wholly 
inconsistent with the phenomena of muscular action. 
When the action of the intercostals is remitted, the 
chest falls in consequence of the elasticity of its liga- 
ments, and relaxation is a constant alternating state 
with contraction in every muscle, unless when diseased. 
This statement is now generally acknowledged to be 
correct ; nor need we enlarge on the very different 
opinions Avhich have been offered on the subject, or at- 
tempt to elucidate the difficulties, which, on other 
views, have been felt. The only remaining differenc.e 
of opinion relates to the respective share of the dia- 
phragm and intercostals in this function. The latter 
are said by some late authors to fix the ribs only, and 
that the enlargement of the chest is chiefly effected by 
the contraction of the diaphragm. Each, however, 
produces some effect, though the chief agent is un- 
doubtedly the diaphragm. In women the intercostals 
seem to have a greater share in enlarging the thorax 
than in men, from the greater arches of the ribs, and 
the final cause is to assist respiration, when the motion 
of the diaphragm is impeded by the enlarged uteni'.. 
We have said, that all the ribs are raised, and this is 
perhaps strictly true, though Sabatier contends that the 
lower ribs descend. (Memoires de I'Academie Royale, 
annee 1778.) Other physiologists have, however, 
drawn different conclusions, both from the structure of 
the parts, and from obeervation. It has been contcnderl 
also, that as the external and internal intercostals cross 
each other obliquely, their action must be diftet-ent. and 



even opposite; but this has been fully contradicted by 
an experiment of Hallcr. In this experiment, it was 
also found, that in inspiration the ribs did not approach, 
but rather receded, and the space was, in part, gained 
by their protruding the sternum. 

If, as we find in pregnant women, near the time of 
delivery, the intercostals carry on the function of re- 
spiration almost exclusively, so at other times it is 
chiefly, if not wT.olly, effected by the diaphragm. The 
union of the ribs with the sternum has been anchylosed 
sometimes with little injury to respiration, though more 
often with dyspnoea. When, from various causes, re- 
spiration is difficult, or, in other words, when water, 
inflammation, or other causes prevent the access of 
the air, or the elevation of the ribs, different neigh- 
bouring muscles are brought to the assistance of 
the usual agents, particularly those of the thorax in 
inspiration, and those of the abdomen in expiration. 
To give a more fixed point to the former, the ele- 
vatores scapulae are exerted, and the shoulders are 
raised. 

In the whole of this function, the lungs are passive. 
Contiguous to the pleura, or at least separated only by 
an halitus, they are in contact with that part of the 
membrane which lines the ribs, both in inspiration and 
expiration, following in each the motions of the chest. 
The apparent object in this function is to expose every 
particle of blood, in succession to the air. The circu- 
lation seems to stagnate through serpentine vessels 
during expiration, and to flow freely when these are 
distended by the distention of the lungs. This, though 
apparently obvious, has been denied, chiefly on the 
principle, that the regular return of blood irritates the 
heart to regular contraction. Yet, when the lobules are 
distended, the canals of the vessels are necessarily straiter, 
and when respiration is more frequent, the pulse is 
quickened. Whatever be the state of this function, 
there is always sufficient blood carried back, to stimu- 
late the heart to regular action. The blood vessels, we 
hav« seen, dispersed freely on the cellules into which 
the extremities of the bronchiae terminate, and the 
containing coats are there so thin, that the wax of the 
injection exudes. Whether air can pass or repass has 
been the subject of some controversy ; and however dis- 
cordant the calculation respecting the extent of surface 
to which the blood is exposed, physiologists have gene- 
rally agreed that it exceeds considerably the whole sur- 
face of the body. 

The capacity of the thorax, the quantity of air taken 
in at each inspiration, and that remaining after com- 
plete expiration, has been differently estimated. Dr. 
Goodwyn, Mr. Coleman, Dr. Menzies, Mr. Kite, and 
Mr. Davy, by different experiments, have endeavoured 
to determine these questions ; but the results have 
greatly differed. The subject does not appear to us on,e 
of considerable importance, so that, without any exten- 
sive disquisition, we shall adopt the conclusions of Dr. 
Bostock, in his late Essay on Respiration. He thinks, 
that about forty cubic inches of air are taken in, at each 
inspiration; that the lungs, in their natural condition, 
contain about 280 cubic inches ; and that about 109 
cubic inches are left after an ordinary expiration. Were 
we inclined to be critically minute, we think we could 
s4iow that each number is somewhat too high; though, 
on the whole, these conclusions are supported by the 
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best physiologists. According to tins calculation, how- 
ever, about one seventh of the contents of the lungs 
are discharged by an ordinary, and somewhat more than 
half by a violent, expiration. A bulk of air nearly equal 
to three times the contents of the lungs will be thus dis- 
charged in a minute, and about 4114 limes their bulk 
in twenty-four hours. 

The uses of respiration were for a long time unknown ; 
and imaginary effects were imputed to this function, 
particularly a more intimate mixture of the blood, by 
its fancied rapidity through the lungs. The whole 
mass of blood was supposed to pass through the lungs 
in the same time that it did through the rest of the body, 
and, of course, it was thought that its course must be 
more rapid, though it would be apparently obvious, 
that if the circuit was shorter, the celerity need not be 
so great. There is, however, no evidence, except the 
most uncertain calculation, that the whole mass does 
pass through the lungs in a corresponding period with 
its circulation through the whole system : nearly the 
same quantity is returned in the same time; but if we 
can measure, or at least approximate, the capacity of 
the vessels of the lungs, we are unacquainted with the 
extent of the vessels of the general, or as it may be 
styled, the aortic system. The nerves, in their passage 
through the diaphragm and the liver, from the com- 
pression of this muscle, were supposed to be affected ; 
and the alternate contraction and relaxation of the dia- 
phragm, as well as of the heart, were attributed to it. 
The nerves in general, however, pass through the more 
tendinous portion ; and, as the diaphragm in its contrac- 
tion is only less concave, the pressure on the liver cannot 
be considerable. The concurring actions of the sto- 
mach and abdominal muscles are the only powers which 
seem to emuige the biliary ducts. The influence of 
respiration on the course of the chyle in the thoracic 
duct is wholly imaginary; for pressure would only be 
useful if there were valves in it; but there are none; 
and, in experiments on living animals, the chyle is seen 
to move in the duct, though respiration be impeded or 
prevented. 

The necessity of a supply of fresh air in respiration 
must have been known from the earliest periods; but 
the source of this necessity was little understood, till 
Boyle found the respired air loaded with aqueous va- 
pour, and diminished in bulk. Mayow, whose fair 
fame has lately been rescued from oblivion, showed 
that some principle, which he called a volatile ethereal 
spirit, was imbibed from the air, and Dr. Black found 
that air respired contained carbonic acid gas. In this 
view of the subject, the unfitness of the air for the 
continuance of life was attributed to its diminished 
elasticity; for it was only suspected that carbonic acid 
gas was not fit for the continuance of this function. 
At last, after a period of more than twenty years, the 
constitution of the atmosphere was taught by Scheele 
and Lavoisier. They found that the apparently homo- 
geneous atmosphere was composed of two gases of 
different properties, the oxygenous and the azotic, in 
the proportions, if bulk be considered, of 22 to 78, if 
the weight, of 26 to 74. This proportion of a fluid 
vmfit for respiration, in air essentially necessary to life, 
was at first astonishing, till it was found that oxygen, 
like ardent spirit, was poisonous, by its destroying, from 
excessive stimulus, the excitability, and that, like it, to 
be innocuous, it must be lowered. Late experiments, 



however, seem to show that the azote is not wholly use- 
less. In explaining the process of animalization, we 
found the necessity of some principle, which could re- 
duce the newly absorbed nutriment to an animal nature, 
and this appears to be azote. Yet the idea is encumbered 
with difficulties. Azote is an excrementitious fluid ; and 
the changes produced in the blood, from its circulation 
through the lungs, are apparently those from oxygen 
only. It is not, however, a very absurd idea that a prin- 
ciple, at first necessary, may in the end be injurious from 
excess. In fact, Mr. Davy, in some very accurate ex- 
periments, found a remarkable deficiency of azote, 
amounting in twenty-four hours to about four ounces 
and a half. 

The changes, produced in the atmospheric air, from 
respiration, are found chiefly to affect its oxygenous por- 
tion : this is diminished ; and water, in the state of vapour, 
Avith carbonic acid gas, are substituted. It is not certain 
whether the latter gas is separated, or that its basis, 
carbone, with the oxygenous gas inspired, are its ingre- 
dients. The latter is more probable; and, though air 
contains a small portion of this gas (about 0.01) natu- 
rally, its proportion in expired air is very considerable. 
The oxygenous portion is undoubtedly that part most 
essential to life in general; and, from the highest order 
of animals to the lowest, the great difference seems to 
be, that in the latter the oxygen is more slowly and 
more completely separated. A man dies while the air 
still retains a comparatively large proportion of oxygen ; 
snails separate the whole completely (V^auquelin An- 
nales de Chymie xii. 278 ; Spallanzani on Respiration). 
In general, the greater the heat, the larger proportion of 
oxygen is necessary : birds, in general, die when two 
thirds of this principle are exhausted. In the human 
body the greater the.rapidity of the circulation, whether 
from increased temperature, muscular action or fever, 
the larger proportion of oxygen is required. From a 
hundred parts of oxygenous gas, were lost in respiration, 
during an hour and quarter, when the animal breathed 
with great difficulty, three and a half cubic inches ; 
and of the remainder sixteen and a half were absorbed 
by potash. In another experiment, the proportions lost 
and absorbed were somewhat greater ; and it seems 
probable that the purer the air, the greater is the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, as if at least a portion of the 
oxygen was converted into it. The quantity of oxygen, 
consumed by a man in twenty-four hours, is nearly 
46.000 cubic incjies, or about two pounds eight ounces 
troy ; and the quantity of carbonic gas formed probably 
exceeds three pounds troy. The diminution of the bulk 
of air by one respiration is about ^L of the whole. 
Mr. Abernethy supposed, that in common respirations 
the bulk of air was actually increased. It must un- 
doubtedly be expanded by the heat of the body, a cir- 
cumstance perhaps not sufficiently taken into the calcu- 
lation ; but he supposed also, that the carbonic acid gas 
was a superadded portion by exhalation from the vesi- 
cles of the lungs, while the diminuiioui apparent when 
an animal was long confined in air, arose, in his opinion, 
from its absorption. The quantity of moisture which 
is discharged has been differently estimated. It appears 
to have varied from 11180.57 to 13704 grains in twenty- 
four hours: the average is 12442; but perhaps the 
quantity of watery fluid, discharged at different times, 
varies. It is supposed, by Lavoisier, that this water is 
formed by the union of the oxygen with hydrogen. 
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Olher physiologists have attributed it to a common 
exhalation; but, when the quantity of oxygenous gas 
which disappears is accurately examined, it will be 
found greater than can be accounted for, if we even 
admit portions to be employed in forming the water 
and the carbonic acid gas. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that it is in part absorbed. It is not, however, 
equally probable, that the water arises from the union 
of the oxygen witli hydrogen. In general, the union 
of these gases is effected with some difficulty, and we 
suspect that, in every instance, the co-operation of the 
electric fluid is requisite. This fluid is generally found 
free, in the atmosphere, and may become an intermede 
in the present process. In the change also from a ve- 
getable to an animal nature, hydrogen is generally lost ; 
so that, though some of the water in expired air arises 
from exhalation and evaporation, some perhaps may be 
formed. 

- The changes produced on the blood by respiration 
are now more clearly understood than in the time of 
Boerhaave and Haller. Blood which has passed through 
the lungs is of a brighter colour than the venal blood, 
and has a greater capacity of heat. The colour we now 
know to be owing to the influence of the oxygenous 
gas, and the darker colour of venal blood to carbone. 
Blood, stagnating without the access of air, becomes of 
the nature and colour of venal blood : it assumes the 
same appearances, when exposed to any of the unre- 
spirable gases. 

When we considered (see Digestion) the different 
nature of the alimentary substances taken in, which are 
generally in part vegetable, we found an accumulating 
portion of carbone, and sometimes of hydrogen, while 
in the animal fluid these in part disappeared, and the 
predominating principle was azote. We can detect 
the source of the carbone in the blood, in conformity 
to this idea, from the thoracic duct, and we perceive that 
the newly formed aliment is anxiously conveyed, imme- 
diately on its reaching the blood vessels, to the lungs. 
The oxygenous gas is there united with it, and carbonic 
acid gas immediately formed, which is carried off by the 
air. At the same time probably a portion of hydrogen 
becomes water, while the azote taken in more com- 
pletely animalizes this new fluid, and adapts it for fur- 
nishing the different secreted fluids. In the course, 
however, of the circulation, the oxygen more completely 
unites with the remaining carbone, so as to form an 
oxide, which thus assumes a dark colour, and requires a 
new supply of oxygenous gas, to change it to carbonic 
acid air, and fit it for its discharge. 

The change thus induced by the circulation is chiefly 
chemical, since it may be imitated out of the body, and 
the successive variations, from the florid colour to the 
darker hue, and the contrary, may be effected by con- 
finement from air, and again restoring the blood to the 
access of oxygen. The oxygen, in this instance, will 
have its effect through a small bladder, or indeed any 
vessel of the body, if the cellular substance be removed. 
The effect, therefore, will be more certain and speedy 
through the thin vessels of the lungs, whose diameters 
admit but a small proportion of the blood. It acts also 
through the serum, and, as Mr. Davy supposes, by its 
previous solution in this fluid. The reason of the more 
striking change to the florid hue we do not, however, 
understand, as wc are so little acquainted with the na- 



ture of the red globules. Their colour is found from 
some late experiments to be owing to phosphorated 
iron, with perhaps some uncombincd oxide of the same 
metal. That the oxygen and hydrogen may form 
this acid, which immediately unites with the uncom- 
bined oxide, is not an improbable, though an unsup- 
ported suggestion ; but we are apparently on the eve of 
obtaining more satisfactory information. The azote ab- 
sorbed in this function contributes to form the gluten of 
the blood, which probably differs, in this respect only, 
from albumen; and, in an increased proportion, the 
fibrin. Whether this last principle can supply any 
waste or destruction of the truly fibrous parts of the 
body is doubtful. We have never been able to detect 
any such supply, nor has, in any instance, a truly orga- 
nic portion of the body been reproduced, within our 
observation or recollection. Where organs are repi'o- 
duced, it is not probably in a single animal, but in a 
congeries of animals propagated, analogously to vege- 
tables, from buds. 

One effect of respiration has been already considered, 
viz. the heat of animals. (See Caliduji innatum.) 
We again introduce the subject to remark, that were 
this the effect of the chemical changes which take 
place in the lungs, this part of the body should be 
warmer than any other, which is by no means true. 
It is probable, therefore, that if wholly owing to a che- 
mical change, it is produced by the gradual incorpora- 
tion of the oxygen with the carbone, during the circu- 
lation, an opinion first suggested many years since by 
Dr. Duncan. The increase of heat which actually takes 
place in the lungs, from the play of affinities, is appa- 
rently compensated by the cold produced by the eva- 
poration of the moisture. 

With respect to other gases, the hydrocarbonate is 
the only one decidedly injurious from powers certainly 
sedative; for nitrous, vitriolic acid, and alkaline airs, are 
only these substances in a gaseous form. The carbonic 
acid air cannot be breathed for any considerable time, 
even when diluted, without pain ; and hydrogen and 
azote appear to be only 'injurious inasmuch as they 
exclude oxygenous gas. Carbonic acid air, unmixed, 
produces an immediate spasm on the lungs, and cannot 
be taken into them. The last experiments of Lavoisier 
(Memoires de I'Academie des Sciences, 1789,) we per- 
ceive, afford great room for doubt whether the last is 
capable of any great advantage or injury, unless from 
constant use. 

Annales de Chymie, vols. iv. v. vii. ix. xii. xxi. xxiv-, 
xxix. xxxiv. xxxvi. xliii. ; Journal de Physique, vols. 
XXV. xxviii. xliii. xlvi. xlvii. lii. ; Memoires de TAca- 
demie des Sciences, pour 1739, 1724, 1729, 1777, 1778, 
1780, 1789, 1790; Memoires de la Societe Royale de 
Medecinc, annee 1782-3 ; Philosophical Transactions, 
1776, 1779,1797; Hales' Statical Essays ; Richerand's 
Physiology; Blumenbach's Institutiones PhysiologijE : 
Fourcroy Medecine Eclairee par les Sciences ; Davy's 
Researches; Dela Rive deCalore Animali; Goodwin on 
the Connection of Life with Respiration; Kite's and 
Abernethy's Essays; Menzies and Coleman on Re- 
spiration ; Lavoisier's Elements; Iliggin's Minutes; 
Thompson's Chemistry ; Dostock on Respiration ; Spal- 
lanzani on Respiration. 

RE'STA BO' VIS, (because it hinders the plough). 
Rest haruow\ See Anonis. 
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RESTAURA'NTIA, (from restoro^ to revive), ^e.- 
STOK.vnvKS^ anale/itica^resum/iliva. Medicines suited 
to restore lost strength ; but chiefly confined to those 
medicines \vhich repair the waste of fluids, and in that 
sense nearly synonymous with the nutrienda and stimu- 
lantia. See Cardiaca. 

RESUPINA'TUS,(from resw/nno,^ofMrnw/?warrfs). 
A leaf of a plant turned the lower side uppermost, 

RESUSCITATIO, (from resuscito, to revive,) the 
art of reviving persons apparently dead. Apparent death, 
as remarked in the article Medicina forensis, arises 
from narcotic poisons, either fluid from intoxication, or 
deleterious gases introduced into the lungs ; excessive 
evacuations, extreme cold, sudden terror, hanging, or 
drowning. A stroke of lightening has been added to the 
causes ; but the apparent death from this cause is real : 
the victim rarely recovers. The signs of death we have 
also enumerated in the same article ; but having re- 
marked their equivocal nature, we need scarcely add, 
that unless the cause has long continued, or the symp- 
toms are peculiarly decisive in their degree, they should 
not deter us from continuing our attempts. 

The principal cause of death in these instances is the 
destruction of the irritability of the muscular fibres, or 
a diminution of the fulness of the vessels to such a 
degree that they are no longer able to support the due 
tension of the brain. Hanging or drowning as connect- 
ed with topical injury, we shall reserve for a separate 
consideration under the appropriate articles Suspensio 
and SuBMERSio. 

The apparent death from loss of tension in the brain 
occurs where the evacuations, chiefly the sanguineous 
ones, have been excessive, or where it has followed sud- 
den terror, which seems to paralyze the heart, or at least 
greatly to diminish its force. In the first case, if the 
sanguineous discharges continue, we must not too eager- 
ly attempt resuscitation, as death will probably ensue from 
the return of the haemorrhage. It requires the most 
careful attention, and the exhibition of such restora- 
tives as will preserve life, but will not powerfully 
excite the action of the heart and arteries : such cases 
are not usually fatal, and we recollect no instance 
where increased discharges of any other kind produce 
apparent death, which requires the exertion of the 
medical powers of resuscitation. 

Sudden terror partakes of each cause; for though it 
immediately destroys the irritability of the heart, yet it 
is fatal by depriving the brain of the tension which it 
derives from the fulness of the vessels. Its remedies 
will, therefore, be considered under the next head. 

To restore the irritability of the sanguineous and 
nervous.system, plans apparently the most improbable 
and absurd have been employed, sometimes with suc- 
cess. Bleeding is one of these, and v/hen the imme- 
diate cause of the loss of irritability is a congestion in 
any system of vessels, or when a debilitating cause, 
from relaxation, occasions an accumulation of fluids, 
this evacuation is often useful. Thus it is equally be- 
neficial in those cases of apparent death which follow a 
suddenly altered determination of the blood, or which 
proceed from deleterious gases of a sedative nature. 
Taking off" from the load will often occasion an imme- 
diate contraction, as we know from the observation of 
Mr. Coleman, so often repeated ; and when a chain of 
notions is once begun, it is usually followed by those 



before associated with it. The blood in this case should 
be taken from a large orifice, riial the necessary dis- 
charge may be made m the snuillcst space of time, and 
produce the desired alteration with as little debility as 
possible. For this reason topical bleedings, though di- 
rected to the aff'ecied part, are less beneficial, since the 
discharge is slow. 

Emetics have been directed from an indiscriminating 
empu'icism, rather than sound argument or judicious 
induction. Yet so general has been the practice, that 
it would be rash to deny their utility in some cases. The 
first action of emetics inducing nausea is undoubtedly se- 
dative ; and during the whole of this introductory process, 
emetics are debilitating powers. We know not that on 
this account these remedies should be rejected, since 
relaxation, in many instances, is the novi motus ijiitium. 
Yet reasoning of this kind is too fallacious to support 
their use. The action of vomiting, on the other hand, 
we have found useful, even, we suspect,'in cases where 
there is a considerable congestion of blood in the head. 
If then we can produce this action, without any, or 
with a very slight preceding nausea, Ave may perhaps 
assist recovery without adding to the debility. This 
effect may be produced by the vitriolated zinc, assist- 
ed by mustard whey, or camomile tea, with the aqua 
ammoniae ; or, if we still want a more active power, 
by a few grains of vitriolated mercury. It is obvious, 
however, that this remedy is confined to that period of 
recovery, or that degree of asphyxia, where the patient 
has retained, or possesses the power of swallowing. 

Cathartics are also confined to the period when the 
powers of life have been partly roused, or are not 
wholly lost ; and they should be of the most active 
kinds; but in the form of clysters they are among the 
earliest and most useful aids. In a moment of emer- 
gency three or four ounces of common salt may be 
dissolved in a pint and half of water; three or four 
ounces of soap, or a large table spoonful of the soft black 
soap, in the same quantity. If more time be allowed, 
three drachms of the pulp of colocynth may be boiled in 
a pint and half of water to a pint, and a bunch of ground- 
sel, a weed found in every garden, will add to its activity, 
Tobacco clysters are subject to the same objections as 
emetics, and indeed are chiefly used for the relaxation 
they produce. Those who adopt the idea of relaxation 
contributing to a new chain of associated motions may 
employ them ; but, though the theory might be ren- 
dered plausible, experience will contradict it, and to- 
bacco clysters, with nauseating emetics, should be ba- 
nished from the resuscitating powers. 

Of the diajihoretics warmth and friction are only ad- 
missible, and these, with a few exceptions, are to be 
very early employed, and steadily continued. Clysters 
contribute to resuscitation by their warmth ; and warm 
air blown into the lungs is highly useful. Expanding 
the chest we found the chief agent in the function of 
Respiration, q. v. and in every case of apparent 
death there is usually an accumulation of mucus in the 
lungs, which the warm air will contribute to dissolve. 
Air of a higher quality, if at hand, will be more useful. 
Carbonic acid gas, and, as we shall find, water in persons 
drowned, produce a constriction on the glottis, which 
may not be removed; and indeed the difficulty of in- 
flating the lungs, except by the most experienced ope- 
rator, is considerable. Bronchotomv has been there- 
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fore advised; and this operation may be easily performed 
by a small, flat trochar, which may be introduced safely 
through the rings of the ti'achea, after cutting the skin, 
to lessen the resistance, which would otherwise require 
so great a force as might carry it beyond the posterior 
part of the tube. 

General stimulants of the most active diffusible kind 
are immediately necessary, and the good effects of fric- 
tion are greatly increased by every rubefacient, as com- 
mon salt, flour of mustard, aqua ammoniac, tinctura 
cantharidum, diluted vitriolic acid, &c. When the 
patient can swallow, wine or spii'its, as nearest at hand, 
and most congenial to the feelings of the attendants, are 
generally employed, and they will not be improper : 
the volatile alkali is, however, always more useful, 
since these, though diff'usible, are indirect stimulants. 
If given, they should be followed by warm fluids, im- 
pregnated with some of the common aromatic herbs, 
and particularly by nourishing broths, warmed by con- 
diments, as the cayan or common pepper. Among the 
stimulants electricity and galvanism have been usually 
reckoned; but as higher degrees of each destroy by 
exhausting irritability, even the lowest are suspicious ; 
nor can either be safely admitted in the form of shocks. 
Drawing sparks by an electrical machine will undoubt- 
edly stimulate with less danger ; but in this view it is by 
no means a powerful agent, and we have not yet learned 
to manage galvanism in the same way. 

We have hinted at exceptions to the general direc- 
tions respecting wai'mth, and we alluded to the cases of 
apparent death from intoxication, deleterious gases, and 
perhaps sudden terror. In these cold water, dashed 
against the face and breast, is often quickly efficacious. 
The seamen immerge their comrades in the sea; and 
the poor victims of the carbonic acid gas, in the Grotto 
del Cani, are recovered by throwing them into a neigh- 
bouring lake. 

RE'TE, (from the Hebrew term reshta). A conge- 
ries of vessels, or any contexture of fibres resembling 
a net. 

Re'te malpi'ghi. See Pulmones. 

Re'te mira'bile, dictyoideSf a congeries of blood 
vessels in the brain. 

Re'te muco'sum. Corfius mucosum and rcticulare. 
The true skin on its whole surface is covered Avith two 
lamellae ; the inner, styled rete mucosum, the exterior, 
the cuticle. The former is the principal seat of colour 
in man ; in Europeans transparent, in mulattoes brown, 
and in negroes black. One of its uses is, to keep the 
papillae moist, which would otherwise be unfit for sen- 
sation ; and its colour apparently depends on the blood, 
which is darker in the African than in the European: 
the bile and semen of the Africans are said to be darker 
than of the Europeans. Wherever the cuticle thickens, 
the rete mucosum becomes thicker in proportion ; and 
in the fcetus of nine months the rete mucosum is yel- 
lower than the cuticle. In Africans it is more easily 
separated from the cuticle than in Europeans. 

RETE'NTA, (from retineo, to keep back). See Ex- 
creta. 

RETICULA'RIS MEMBRA'NA, (from Reticu- 
tuM, q. v.). See Cellulosa'membrana. 

RETI'CULUM, (a dim. of rete, a net). The second 
stomach of a ruminating animal. (See Abomasum.) 
It sometimes means the ornentum. 
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RETIFO'RMIS, a7n}ihiblestroides, an epithet appli 
cable to any net like appearance, used to express the 
coat of the eye, encircling, according to Galen, the 
vitreous humour; in modern language, the choroides 
which forms the plexus choroides, or retiformis. See 
Choroides, and Plexus choroides. 

RE'TINA, amfihiblestroides, the expansion of the 
optic nerve on the inner surface of the eye. Though 
it is supposed to be a production of the medullary sub- 
stance of the optic nerve spread like a membrane, and 
from its resemblance to a net, called retina, its medul- 
lary substance cannot be clearly traced as continued 
on to form it. There is, however, little doubt of its 
being an expansion of the nerve, and the seat of vision. 
(See OcuLus.) Haller records a case in which it was 
changed to a solid substance. 

RETRA'HENS AURI'CULUM, (from retraho, to 
draw back). See Abductor auris. 

RETROVE'RSIO U'TERI, (from retroverto, to 
turn backward). See Procidentia uteri. In this dis- 
order the womb falls backward, between the rectum 
and vesica, with its fundus on the intestinum rectum, 
raising the os tincae to the upper part, and drawing the 
meatus urinarius from its natural position. It some- 
times happens that the fundus is thrown over the os 
pubis, and the meatus drawn backward; but this can- 
not be a retroverted uterus, and indeed seldom occurs 
but in women who have borne many children. The 
retroverted uterus often happens in the early stages of 
pregnancy, seldom later than the fourth month, occa- 
sioning first a difiiculty, then by degrees a suppression 
of urine, soon after of the intestinal discharge. The 
urine is in this case to be drawn off by means of the 
catheter, and a stimulating clyster injected. The wo- 
man is then placed on her knees and elbows, with her 
head downwards, and by introducing one hand up the 
vagina, we endeavour to draw it forwards, assisted by 
two fingers in the anus. After repeated trials in different 
positions, we often succeed, and we must then be cau- 
tious to keep the woman in the most perfect state of 
rest till the uterus rises above the pubes. See London 
Medical Observations and Inquiries, vol.iv.p. 388, &c. 
Hunter's Tables ; Denman on the Retroversion of the 
Uterus; White's Surgery, p. 163. 

REUNIO, (from reuniri, to unite again). The union 
of parts separated by wounds or accidents. This is a 
very important function of the human system, and most 
happy provision of nature to prevent the consequences 
of injuries. When any part is wounded, an inflamma- 
tion of the extreme vessels apparently takes place, and 
an effusion, as in common inflammations of membranous 
parts, follows. This effusion consists of the gluten, 
perhaps the fibrin, of the blood; and when the solution 
of continuity is in the bone, the divided arteries retain 
their function of separating the calcareous phosphat. 
The watery parts, in which the gluten and the fibrin 
were dissolved, are absorbed, and the solid substance 
constantly assumes a looser texture ; in fact, becomes 
a cellular membrane, more or less dense in proportion 
to the quantity of fibrin ; in other words, to the strength 
of the constitution. Sometimes arteries seem to shoot 
into the inorganic mass of a firmer texture, which seems 
to defend the divided extremities, and suggested to 
Mr. Hunter his opinion of the vitality of the blood ; 
but this extension of the arterial system is limited, 
Nn 
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and not in a greater degree than can be accounted for 
by the convolutions of the extreme vessels. In reality, 
with the utmost attention we have been able to exert, 
we have never seen in the human system the repro- 
duction of an organized part ; nor in the cellular sub- 
stance any thing but inorganic matter. See Repro- 

DUCTIO. 

Journal de Medecine, vol. xxxiii.; Domeier de Viri- 
bus Naturae Medicatricibus, in Reparandis et Coadu- 
nandis Partibus Corporis Humani abscissis ; Richter's 
Chirurgical Observations; Theden Neue Bemark, i. 81. 

REVU'LSIO, (a revelio^ to draw back). See Deri- 
VATio and Circulatio. 

Sec Goelicke de Revellentibus et Derivantibus Ve- 
terum ; Halleri Opera Minora, i. 212; Gohlius de 
Motus Tonici Demonstratione per Revulsionem et Di- 
versionem Veterum ; Watt's Dissertation on the New 
Doctrine of Revulsion. 

REX METALLO'RUM. See Aurum. 

Rex vegetabi'lium. See Crocus. 

RE'XIS ANE'BION. See Anchusa. 

RHA VE'RUM ANTIQUO'RUM, ('P<«, from the 
river Rha^ the Volga, upon whose banks it grew). See 
Rhaponticum. 

RHABA'RBARUM, Rhubarb ; rheum ; lafiathum 
Orientate ; et Chinense. The latter Greeks are said to 
have called it barbaricum, because it was brought from 
a country lying on the Sinus Barbaricus. 

It is the rheum fialinatum Lin. Sp. PI. 531, a plant re- 
sembling the docks. The seeds of different species 
were at various times brought to us, particularly those 
of the rheum compactum et imdulatum ; but the seeds 
of the true kind, the rheum palmatum, we owe to the 
eare of Dr. Mounsey ; though different naturalists con- 
tend that rhubarb is sometimes procured from the other 
species just mentioned. The leaves are palmated, acu- 
minated, and slightly hairy. The root, the only part in 
use, is brought from China, and from Siberia, by way 
of Russia. The latter is generally brought to us from 
the Levant, and has consequently obtained the name of 
Turkey Rhubarb. It is of a finer grain than the Chi- 
nese, is perforated in the middle, and less active as a 
purgative, though supposed to be a more powerful as- 
tringent. The English rhubarb is a still more active 
laxative; but inferior in every other respect. The root 
is always raised too soon, for it should not be less than 
twelve years old. All the foreign rhubarb is, however, 
brought from nearly the same place, a chain of high 
mountains near Sini in China, extending from the 
thirty-fifth to the fortieth degree of north latitude : the 
diffei-ence owing, it is said, only to the care in selecting 
and drying the roots. The Turkey rhubarb is in flat- 
tish round pieces, perforated in the middle, the Chinese 
(East Indian) in cylindrical ones. 

The rhubarb which is in smell aromatic, in taste 
subacrid and bitterish, of a lively colour when cut; 
firm, and solid, but not hard ; easily powdered ; when 
powdered of a bright yellow ; and, when chewed, im- 
parting to the saliva the same colour, without a muci- 
laginous taste in the mouth, is always preferable. 

Rhubarb yields its purgative quality most freely to 
water; after digesting with water it becomes inactive; 
but after repeated digestions with alcohol, it retains a 
portion of its purgative virtue. The powder is most 
active, given in a dose from 9 i. to 3 i. An infusion in 



water follows; but the spirituous tincture, though \e?,s 
purgative, retains more of the aroma and of the astrin- 
gency of the root. The watery infusion, reduced to an 
extract, is less powerful; but the spirituous extract is 
nearly of the strength of the powder. 

The tincture of rhubarb of the London college is di- 
rected to be prepared in the following manner : Take 
of rhubarb sliced, two ounces; smaller cardanion\ 
seeds, husked and bruised, half an ounce; saffron, two 
drachms; proof spirit of wine, two pints: digest for 
eight days, and strain. 

The compound tincture of rhubarb is prepared by di- 
gesting two ounces of sliced rhubarb ; ginger powdered, 
and saffron, of each two drachms ; liquorice root bruised, 
half an ounce, in twelve ounces, by measure, of proof 
spirit for fourteen days, adding a pint of distilled water. 

Wine of rhubarb. — Take of rhubarb sliced, two ounces 
and a half; smaller cardamom seeds, bruised and husk- 
ed, half an ounce ; saffron, two drachms ; Spanish white 
wine, two pints; proof spirit of wine, eight ounces 
by measure : digest for ten days, and strain. Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. 

These are intended for stomachics and tonics, as well 
as for purgatives. Spirituous liquors chiefly extract that 
part of the rhubarb in which the two first qualities re- 
side. When given with the first intention, a spoonful 
or two is a dose ; but when used as purgatives, from two 
to three ounces must be given. 

The Edinburgh college directs an infusion in watery 
in the proportion of an ounce to a pint, adding to each 
pint an ounce of the spirituous cinnamon water. 

Toasting rhubarb, supposed to add to its astringency, 
only diminishes its purgative power, so that a larger 
dose may be taken. 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic and astringent, strength- 
ening the intestines, and leaving the belly costive. It 
is consequently preferred in diarrhoeas and dysenteries; 
but in the latter is often inconvenient from its astrin- 
gent property. It is by no means peculiarly advanta- 
geous as a purgative, though for ages highly valued, 
since it acts with considerable irritation and much pain. 
It is chiefly useful in weak stomachs as a laxative, 
uniting an astringent power ; and often as a cholagogue, 
since it seems to irritate in a peculiar manner the orifice 
of the biliary ducts. 

It is often advantageously joined with neutral salts, 
and these appear to form an useful laxative in fevers, 
as the salts seem to act more quickly, and to assist the 
solution of the rhubarb. Soap, in obstructions of the 
bile, is not only a convenient addition, but the medicine 
appears to act with more success. In the diseases of 
children, it is apparently useful by dislodging the viscid 
mucus, and discharging the bile ; and in this effect it is 
assisted by magnesia. Alkalis, absorbent earths, and 
neutral salts, change its yellow colour to a red, and 
seem to produce some chemical change in its nature ; 
for with these additions it is more quick in its opera- 
tion, and apparently more mild. Chemistry has not, 
however, taught in what this change consists ; for rhu- 
barb has ceased to be the fashionable medicine it once 
was. The extractive matter is the chief repository of 
its virtues; but the aroma apparently consists in the re- 
sin; and when rhubarb has lost the aroma, its purgative 
powers are greatly diminished. As the extractive mat- 
ter is soluble both in water and alcohol, it probably 
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contains a portion of resin, which is dissolved in the 
aqueous fluid by the intermede of the gum. The vi- 
jious tincture, which we have described, is apparently 
its best preparation. Neumann obtained from 480 
grains 1 80 of alcoholic, and afterwards 1 70 of watery 
extract. By inverting the process, the former amount- 
ed only to five grains, and the latter to 350. Rhubarb 
also contains some tanin, and about one sixth of oxalate 
of lime. 

It has lately been applied to ulcers with some suc- 
cess, though the particular species of ulcers to which it 
was best adapted, or the principle on which it is sup- 
posed to act, have not been explained. It is sprinkled 
over the wound lightly, once, sometimes twice, a day ; 
but in cases of great irritability, one part of powdered 
opium is added to eight of rhubarb. The compound 
powder of rhubarb, formed of equal parts of rhubarb 
and ipecacuanha, has been employed for the removal of 
warts. 

See Lewis and Cullen's Materia Medica ; Neumann's 
Chemistry. 

Rh vba'rbarum a'lbum. See Mechoacmana alba. 

Rhaba'rbakum Diosco'uidis. See Rhaponticum. 

Rhaba'rbarum monacho'uum. See Lapathum hor- 

TENSE. 

■» Rhaba'rbarum Sibericum, rheum undulatum Lin. 
Sp. PI. 531. See Rhabarbarum. 

RHABDO'IDES, (from /j«C(^o«, a straight twiff, and 
ci^<)i;,for?n'). See Sagittalis sutura. 

RHACHIS. See Spina. 

RHACHISA'GRA, from p»pc'^i ^^^ «''//'*) fiain). 
See Arthritis. 

RHACHIiE'I, or RHACHITtE, (from hxxi)- The 
muscles belonging to the spine of the back. 

RHACO'SIS, (from ^'«»i35, a rag,) detritio. A rag- 
ged excoriation of the relaxed scrotum. 

RHA'CiADES,(from fy,yvvf4.i, to break q^). Chaps, 
CLEFTS, or fissures in the skin; are usually caused 
by a want of inoisture, either from a defect of per- 
spiration, or from an unusual dryness of the air. They 
are seated about the anus and various parts of the 
pudendum muliebre, the corners of the mouth, nos- 
trils, eye lids, nipples, &c. From these chaps issues a 
thin, sharp ichor, sometimes venereal, or the production 
of other acrimony; at times they are very painful. If 
newly contracted, they are easily removed ; but if their 
lips are deep, callous, and inflamed, the difficulty is 
considerable. Emollient and sedative applications are 
the most useful ; but the hard, callous lips must be 
scarified. See a Treatise on the Venereal Disease, by 
N. D. Falk, M. D. edit. 2. 1774. 

Difi'erent from the rhagades, in appearance, are the 
chaps in the palms of the hands and soles of the feet ; 
proceeding often from syphilitic virus, but more fre- 
quently either from too great dryness, or some occu- 
pations which destroy the organization of the cuticle 
and cutis, as dyeing, Israss work, soldering, Sec. 

RHA'MNUS, (from p'<«'<y, to destroy, hecauac of its 
thorns). Spina cerviva, solutiva, fiurgatrix, infectoria, 
cervi ; hipfiofihaes. Buckthorn and purging thorn, 
rhamnus catharticus Lin. Sp. PI. 279, is a prickly bush, 
or a low tree, common in hedges, having pointed leaves ; 
producing small green flowers in June, and in the be- 
ginning of October black berries, which contain a dark 
green juice, with four seeds in each. 



It is usual to find these berries mixed, with the ber- 
ries of the black elder, and of the dog berry tree; but 
the juice of the buckthorn berries is green; and the 
buckthorn berry hath four seeds. These berries have 
a faint unpleasant smell, a bitterish, acrid, nauseous 
taste; operate briskly by stool, and have frequently 
been employed as hydragogues. They occasion dry- 
ness in the mouth and throat, with thirst, and pain in 
the bowels, unless warm liquor is frequently drank dur- 
ing the operation. Twenty of the fresh berries ; forty 
or sixty in decoction ; a drachm or a drachm and a half 
of the dried berries : an ounce of the expressed juice, 
or half an ounce of the rob, or extract, are the usual 
doses : but the juice made into a syrup is generally 
preferred by physicians, though it is rarely prescribed 
alone. If the berries arc not pressed, the juice is more 
pleasant, and also more active as a purgative. The in- 
ner bark of the tree is said to be a strong purgative, 
and to occasion vomiting. 

The London College order the syrup of buckthorn to 
be made in the following manner : take of the juice of 
the berries of buckthorn, ripe, and fresh gathered, one 
gallon ; ginger bruised, one ounce ; pimento in powder, 
one ounce and a half; sugar, seven pounds. Strain the 
juice after it has stood some days to subside ; and in a. 
pint of it macerate the ginger and pimento for four 
hours, and strain. Boil the remaining juice to three 
pints ; add that part in which the ginger and pimento 
has been macerated, and make the whole with sugar 
into syrup. (Pharm.. Lond. 1788.) From one to two 
ounces are given for a dose, but it is rarely used, on ac- 
count of its nauseous taste, and sometimes its violent 
operation. When the berries, however, are not pressed, 
its taste is pleasing. See Cullen's and Lewis's Materia 
Medica; Neumann's Chemistry. 

A name also for ihe paliurus, hififiophaes, alnus, ni- 
gra, SlX\(\ frangula . 

Rha'mnus zi'ziPHus. See Jujuba. 

RHAPO'NTICUM, (the Rha of Pontus). Rhapon- 
TIC, rheum; rheum fionticum; rha verum antiquorum, 
rheum Dioscoridis; rhaponticum Alpini; rhabarbarum 
Dioscoridis; English rhubarb ; rheum raponticum. 
Lin. Sp. PI. 531. Leaves smooth and roundish, pedi- 
cles somewhat channelled : grows wild on the moun- 
tains of Thrace, whence Alpinus brought it into Europe 
about the year 1610; and it bears the hardest winters 
in our climate. The roots are often mixed with those 
of the true rhubarb, but are detected by their mucila- 
ginous taste when chewed, and not tingeing the saliva 
of the bright yellow of the true rhubarb. The rhapon- 
tic when cut through appears regularly marbled in a 
radiated manner ; is dusky on its surface, and of a loose 
spongy texture ; more astringent than the rheum pal- 
matum, and less purgative ; requiring for the latter pur- 
pose two or three drachms. See Raii Historia ; Tour- 
nefort's Materia Medica. 

Rhapo'nticum vulga're, rhaponticum folio heleni 
incano,centauriummajus,centaurium magnum. Great 
centaury, common rhapontic ; centaurea rhapontica 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1294, is a large plant with leaves composed 
of oblong serrated segments set in pairs on a middle 
rib, edged in the intermediate spaces with a serrated 
margin ; the stalk divides towards the upper part into 
several branches, which bear on their tops, round, soft, 
scaly heads, from which arise bluish flosculi, followed 
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by down, inclosing the seeds. It is perennial, a native 
of the southern parts of Europe, and raised in our gar- 
dens. The root is of a dark black colour on the out- 
side, internally reddish, yielding, when fresh, a juice of 
a deep red; with a slight, not disagreeable, smell, and 
in taste viscid, with sweetness, roughness, and some 
degree of acrimony. It is considered as an aperient 
and corroborant, and supposed to be particularly use- 
ful in diarrhoeas ; but very much inferior to the true 
rhaponlic. See Raii Historia ; Tournefort's Materia 
Medica. 

RHATANIA, a native of South America, not yet 
introduced into any botanical system. This root is 
about the size of a crow quill, and the cortical part 
is very thick, the ligneous very fibrous. When recent 
it is succulent, and full of extractive matter, which, 
when pressed out and evaporated, furnishes what has 
been styled the American extract of bark^ and an as- 
tringent, coloured, ingredient for the red wines of Por- 
tugal. The extract mixes readily with water ; and the 
powder resembles that of the pale bark. It precipi- 
tates a greater proportion of tanin than the Peruvian 
bark, is more pleasing, it is said, to the taste, and sits 
easier in the stomach. Haifa drachm of the extract 
makes a turbid solution in eight ounces of water, said 
to equal in virtue the same quantity of a strong decoc- 
tion of the Peruvian bark. 

RHE'NCHOS, (from piyz'^' ^o snorey Rhochmos ; 
ronc/ius; stertor, snoring; a sound supposed to be 
made betwixt the palate and nostrils by persons asleep. 
Independent of sleep, this noisy respiration is a symp- 
tom of apoplexy, in which the mucus from the-fauces 
is forced through the nostrils. Slevoght attributes it 
in some instances to the premature healing of the paro- 
tid ulcers of children. See Halleri Dissertationes, ii. 
43. ; and Alberti de Rhoncho Dofmientium. 

Cerchon or cerchnos is that rattling noise made in re- 
spiration, from the larynx, or the aspera arteria, when 
the air passes through an accumulated fluid, in cases of 
asthma, or the last struggles of exhausted nature. 

RHE'ON, and RHE'UM. See Rhaponticum Rha- 

BARBARUM. 

RHENOPHO'NIA, (from ^evo^avtot, vox fieregrina). 
See Parapiionia. 

RHEU'MA, (from feu, to flovS). A defluction of 
fluids, in the language of former pathologists, on any 
part. More properly an increased, and often an in- 
flammatory action of the vessels of any organ, generally 
confined to inflammatory action of the mucous glands, 
attended with increased discharge and an altered state 
of their excreted fluids. 

RHEU'MA, CATARRHA'LE, and EPIDE'MI- 
CUM. See Catarrhus and Influenza. 

RHEUMA'TICA, (from /Jft/^t*). The Rheumatic. 

KEVER. 

RHEUMATI'SMUS, (from fivi^<t). The Rheuma- 
tism, a painful disease, aff'ecting the muscles in dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; sometimes it is supposed the 
riscera also. It is with or without a fever; called the 
acute^ or chronic rheumatism. Dr. Cullcn places it 
among the phlegmasia, defining it a disease arising from 
an external, and for the most part from a perceptible 
cause, attended with fever, pain about the joints, fol- 



lowing the course of the muscles, affecting the knees 
and larger joints, rather than those of the hands and 
feet, increased by external heat. The acute rheumatism 
is called myositis, when the pain is seated chiefly in the 
muscles; lumbago, lordosis, nephralgia rheumatica, 
and tabes dorealis, when in the loins; ischias, when in 
the muscles of the hips ; pleurodine rheumatica, and 
pleuritis spuria, when in the muscles of the thorax. 

The chronic rheumatism is considered by Dr. Cullen 
as generally the mode in which the acute rheumatism 
terminates, and he styles it ar^Arorfinia, defining it, after 
the rheumatism, some violent exertion, or subluxation, 
pains of the joints or muscles, much increased, parti- 
cularly on motion, more or less erratic, and alleviated 
by the heat of the bed, or other external heat. The 
joints are weak, rigid, very readily or spontaneously 
growing cold, not attended by any febrile aff"ection, and 
for the most part without any swelling. 

Each variety may be either acute or chronic ; yet the 
latter, though often a sequela of the acute, is in many 
instances truly a distinct disease; and, as already ob- 
served, nearly allied to palsy. In the progress from 
one to the other state, as in ophthalmia, there are many 
shades of diff'erence, so that we can scarcely say where 
the one begins or the other ends. Yet when each is 
fully established, there can be no doubt of ranking them 
as distinct species. By assuming articular pain as a ge- 
nus, independent of fever, we have been able to con- 
nect these diseases, without losing sight of the opera- 
tions of nature, or the rules of classification. 

Persons of any age may be afflicted with the acute 
rheumatism ; but it is usually the disease of the young, 
the strong, and active : while the chronic rheumatism 
occasionally aff"ects those more advanced in life, and in 
these it is often peculiarly distressing and obstinate. 

The acute or inflammatory rheumatism is attended 
with fever, pains in the limbs, generally felt in the 
joints, preventing their motion, and often accompanied 
with heat, redness, and swelling of the part. When 
the redness is fixed, and a swelling comes on, the fever 
and pain abate, though they sometimes continue many- 
days, generally, though not universally, increasing in 
the evening. 

In many instances the fever first appears, and is highly 
inflammatory, assuming only its peculiar local appear- 
ance after some days. The pain is often felt in the 
muscles, but it shoots out with the greatest violence in 
the joints; and as it is there felt most severely, the at- 
tention of the patient is chiefly directed to them. In 
many instances it is apparently as much a disease of the 
joints as the goul; itself. 

After some days, the pain commonly quits one part 
and attacks another; but the knees, hips, loins, nape of 
the neck, shoulders, shoulder blades, arms, and elbows, 
are its usual seats; sometimes the feet, ankles, and 
wrists, are similarly affected, but seldom the fingers or 
toes. The tenderness of the parts diseased is extreme. 
The violence of the acute rheumatism sometimes con- 
tinues about fourteen days, but generally longer, and 
unexpectedly recurs, when it has appeared to vanish. 
A weakness and swelling will often remain for a long 
time. 

Rheumatism is generally attended with copious 
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sweats; but these contribute to support the opinion 
we endeavoured to establish in the articles Diapho- 
HETicA and Febris, q. v. that warm fluid sweats, 
Avhile the skin underneath feels tense and harsh, are 
not salutary. They certainly are not so in the disease 
before us, and until the sweat is less clammy, attended 
with less heat, and a free soft pulse, no relief follows. 
The urine often deposits a sediment of a dark red co- 
Jour through the whole course of the disease ; but this 
seems to arise in part from its paucity, since the dis- 
charge is compensated by the sweating, and in part 
from the febrile spasm not being communicated to the 
renal vessels. Yet we recollect one instance, if we 
mistake not, in Leigh's History of Lancashire, where 
it is said that the urine did not contain its usual saline 
contents. Sometimes a red sediment is supposed to be 
critical ; but in such cases there is reason to appre- 
hend a mixture of gout. The blood is always sizy even 
in constitutions otherwise debilitated; and in the most 
asthenic states of chronic rheumatism. Miliary erup- 
tions are said to be critical ; but it is observed by Dr. 
Rutherford, that no sweating proceeds from the pained 
parts, except when the disease yields ; and when the 
perspirable matter has been retained, it often flows with 
such rapidity as to be stopped under the skin, and to 
produce papular eruptions. This seems to be the cause 
of miliaria, when it appears critical. 

The distinction of rheumatism is often peculiarly dif- 
ficult. With gout it is sometimes mixed; but more 
often the mixture of the two diseases is supposed to 
exist by those to whom accurate discrimination is an in- 
convenient task. We have already noticed the distin- 
guishing symptoms under Arthritis, q. v. ; and we 
would only correct the diagnosis in one respect, viz. 
the remitting form of the disease. Each remits ; the 
gout, however, irregularly ; the rheumatism follows the 
common febrile periods of remission and exacerba- 
tion. 

We have observed, .that rheumatic pains in the 
chest resemble peripneumony, or pleurisy, and in the 
abdomen, enteritis. In each case the soreness to the 
touch, the pain felt at the origin or insertion of the 
muscles, while the more appropriate symptoms of the 
real inflammation of the part are absent, will sufficiently 
distinguish the nature of the disease. The lumbago 
sometimes resembles nephritis, or a stone in the kid- 
neys or ureters ; but may be easily distinguished. A 
stone in the kidneys is attended with some irregulari- 
ties in the secretion of urine, generally with sickness 
in the stomach ; in the ureters, by sickness, a pain 
shooting down the thigh, with a numbness of the thigh, 
or a retraction of either testicle. In each case also 
there is no difficulty of bending the body, which is a 
constant symptom of lumbago. The sciatica cannot be 
easily confounded with any disease. 

The seat of rheumatism has varied according to the 
fancy of every author; for reason and observation have 
seldom lent their aid. Dr. Motherby is decidedly of 
opinion that its scat is the cellular substance, and its 
cause acrimony, without inquiring whether the cellular 
substance is sensible, or what is the source of the acri- 
mony when the disease arises from cold. Dr. Smyth, 
in the Medical Communications, fixes it in the muscu- 
lar fibre ; but of the nature of the fibre, independent of 
its vessels and nerves, wc know nothing. Some au- 



thors suppose it seated in the ligaments, others in the 
cartilages ; but in general it is supposed to arise from 
acrimony, either from the air, from dysentery, from 
pituita, suppressed gout, repelled eruptions, from lues, 
or scurvy. These opinions have been apparently sug- 
gested from rheumatism succeeding such diseases in 
particular cases ; but neither system will bear the test 
of examination as a general cause. 

Rheumatism is undoubtedly an inflammatory disease, 
and its seminium at least is inflammatory diathesis, 
which consists, as we have said, in increased tone of 
the arterial system. This is proved by the usual vic- 
tims of the disease, who are the robust and strong ; by 
the symptoms, those of inflammatory fever; and by the 
remedies, such as oppose inflammatory diathesis. Even 
in the weak and emaciated the pulse is harsh, the blood 
coriaceous, and bleeding often indispensable. It is an 
inflammatory affection also of the muscles ; for motion 
is painful, the muscles are sore to the touch, and we 
may assume as a position, at present granted, that mus- 
cular organs are only affected. Though the muscles 
are the seat of the disease, the pain, we have said, is 
chiefly felt in the joints ; and this Dr. Cullen explains by 
the general principle, that when membranes are af- 
fected, the pain is chiefly perceived at their extremities, 
as the irritation of a vomica in the lungs is felt at the 
epiglottis, and of a stone in the bladder at the extremity 
of the urethra. This explanation, however, we are 
unwilling to admit, as the present disease seems to 
have no analogy with membranous inflammation. In 
general, the more closely compacted organs, though 
insensible in a sound state, are more acutely painful 
when diseased; and whatever becomes of the question 
respecting the continuation of the muscular fibres in 
the tendons, yet both receive arteries from the same 
trunk, and both must suffer when these arteries are dis- 
eased ; the tendons, in consequence of their structure, 
most severely ; and thus the pain is chiefly felt about 
the joint, where the arteries with greater difficulty admit 
of distention. 

It is not easy to say in what consists the diff"erence 
between rheumatic and membranous inflammation ; in 
other words, between inflammation of the arteries 
themselves and the membranes on which they are dis- 
persed. That there is a diff'erence is evident; for rheu- 
matism seldom terminates in effusion, scarcely ever 
in suppuration. The joints indeed sometimes con- 
tinue puffed, and the limb itself occasionally swol- 
len. We recollect, too, that Morgagni records a case 
in which rheumatism terminated in suppuration (Ep. 
Ivii. art. 20), and a similar one occurs in the second 
decad of the Medical Commentaries (iv. 198). Wc 
may reply, however, by the old logical axiom, excejitio 
firobat regulam; so few are the cases of suppuration, 
that this is not the natural termination. It is not improba- 
ble that, while topical debility occasions the obstvuc- 
tion in the common inflammation, too great action may 
be its cause in rheumatism; so that while the former is 
relieved only by effusion, the latter is carried off' by the 
powers of the vessels themselves. This idea is in some 
degree supported, when we reflect that rheumatism, of 
all the internal inflammations, is best relieved by stimu- 
lants after the phlogistic diathesis has been removed by 
bleeding. 

Rheumatism, therefore, appears in every view of the 
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subject to consist in inflammatory action of the arterial 
system, and probably inflammation of the coats of the 
arteries themselves. This idea will meet every cir- 
cumstance of Its appearance, and connect ihc various 
remedies of the most experienced practical physicians. 
We certainly see rheumatism distinctly only in the vo- 
luntary muscles; but if these opinions have any weight, 
there is no reason why the internal organs should not 
sutler in the same way. Authors have spoke of rheu- 
matism having affected the heart, the diaphragm, the 
hver, the intestines (Eyerel), and other organs, when 
transferred from the limbs. In cases of metastasis only 
the nature of the inflammation can be exactly per- 
ceived ; for if these parts are originally attacked, the 
symptoms will not differ from common inflammation. 

The remote causes are cold applied when the body 
is heated, or indeed any cause of the true inflamma- 
tory fever may be occasionally attended with rheuma- 
tism. It has been sometimes described as epidemic, 
and it may appear so in weather unusually cold and 
uncertain; but we suspect that these epidemic rheuma- 
tisms are truly synochi, which are often at first attended 
with irregular wandering pains in the limbs. The re- 
mark of Plencis is of more importance, that rheuma- 
tisms are influenced by the nature of the reigning epi- 
demic. Acta etObservata Medica, 94. 

Rheumatism is seldom fatal ; but it is often a disease 
of peculiar obstinacy, and, in a more or less acute form, 
sometimes continues for many months. In these cases 
the phlogistic diathesis of the vessels continues, while 
the strength in general decays, and prevents the most 
salutary discharge by bleeding. The pain continues 
with a violence somewhat remitted, but with severe 
occasional exacerbations ; the limb wastes ; the strength, 
and the colour of the countenance, decline ; the face 
sinks, and the patient often continues in this exhausted 
state for many months, sometimes for years. But to 
the disease in this chronic form we shall return, and 
now only add, that rheumatic patients are subject to 
relapses; and, as in other inflammations, the vessels, by 
repeated increased action, become more irritable, and 
more subject to spasmodic contraction. 

The experience of many ages has established the 
utility of BLEEDING in acute rheumatism ; and blood 
must be drawn from a large orifice, in a considerable 
quantity, frequently repeated. The severity of this eva- 
cuation, described under the article Pleuritis, q. v. is 
not too great for the present complaint, if the patient be 
robust and strong. The usual guide is a more soft and 
slow pulse, a diminished heat, and a moist skin. We 
are always cautioned, however, that if we carry this 
evacuation too far, we may lessen the strength, and in- 
duce the disease in its more chronic form. There is 
probably a foundation for this caution, since, if we di- 
minish the vis vitae so far as to prevent the evacuation, 
next in point of advantage, that by the skin, we have 
no means of taking off the phlogistic diathesis but a 
repetition of the bleeding, which the strength will not 
bear. In general, then, when the hardness of the pulse 
remits, the bleedings should be stopped, and we must 
apply to other means of perfecting the cure. 
' Topical bleedings would appear highly advantageous ; 
but we gain little from them while there is any re- 
maining fever. The disease continues, and the affection 
of the limb is only a symptom; for by bleedmg topi- 



cally in an early stage of rheumatism we often occasion 
a meiastasi.-. to some other part. Another reason which 
seems to render topical bleeding less advantageous is, 
thai the pain is often felt in die joint when the disease 
is in the wiiole muscle, for the reasons already assgned., 
so that the remedy is only in appcarace topical. 

Though cathartics generally diminish phlogistic dia- 
thesis considerably, yet they do not greatly relieve rheu- 
matic pains ; and the reason will be obvious, if our idea 
be correct, that rheumatism is an inflammation of the 
arterial system. Purging is also highly inconvenient, 
from the trouble anu pain of moving the body ; yet, on 
the whole, we have thought that interposing occasion- 
ally active laxatives, which contain a considerable pro- 
portion of calomel, have been useful in shortening the 
disease, though they have not greatly mitigated the 
pain. The neutral salts have been sometimes prefer- 
red ; but they have not appeared to us so effectual. 

The chief remedy are the diafihoretics, and the ad- 
vantages of this evacuation must be obvious on the 
principles laid down. When the heat and fever are 
considerable, the more cooling kinds, as nitre, saline 
draughts, with camphor, are preferable. But the crude 
sal ammoniac, with the acetated ammonia, may be soon 
employed, and with each class the antimonials may be 
advantageously combined. The chief remedy we owe, 
however, to the sagacity or tTie lucky combination of 
Dr. Dover, his sudorific sweating powder, viz. the 
pulvisipecacuanhae compositus of the last London Phar- 
macopoeia. The principle of this combination we 
have already explained (see Diaphouetica) ; and 
scarcely inferior to this is the sweating powder of 
Ward, which contains the white hellebore instead of 
the ipecacuanha. We have sometimes thought it su- 
perior. These remedies relax the skin so completely 
that we can often venture to add some stimulant, as the 
acetated ammonia ; sometimes, as recommended by Dr. 
Hamilton and Dr. Riedly, calomel; and, in general, in- 
fusions of our own aromatic vegetables. It is particu- 
larly remarked by Dr. Cullen, though unaccountably 
overlooked by some late practitioners of eminence, that 
the sweating, when once begun, should not be inter- 
mitted, and when it has relieved, should be suffered 
very gradually to decline. The warm bath is an incon- 
venient remedy, as it requires painful muscular exertion: 
it would be otherwise more frequently used in this com- 
plaint, as with moderate heat it is well adapted to its 
relief. The vapour bath, from its superior temperature, 
is better adapted to the chronic form. 

The other diaphoretics of a gentler power, which re- 
quire a longer continuance, are chiefly adapted to the 
disease, when its acute form is in some degree conquered. 
Of this kind are the mezereon, the seneka, the bardana, 
and guaiacum. In the period of the disease just men- 
tioned each is sometimes useful, and in general some 
animoniacal salt, or the ammonia itself, may be com- 
bined with the decoctions of either. The volatile 
tincture of guaiacum, if employed too early, has been 
sometimes injurious. 

Narcotics have been often used to relieve pain ; 
but opium alone, unless directed to the skin, by relax- 
ing sudorifics, seems injurious. This circumstance has 
been the chief support of the opinion, that opium 
stimulates ; but in this disease a very essential discharge 
is the perspiration, and if this be not produced 
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every medicine appears injurious. Other narcotics 
which have been employed wc may mention in this 
place, though they have chiefly been employed in chro- 
nic rheumatism, viz. the rhododendron, which seems to 
combine a sudorific power; hyoscyamus, dulcamara, 
hemlock, and aconite. Each seems occasionally to les- 
sen pain and procure sleep. 

We have not considered mercurials under the head of 
diaphoretics ; because it would appear as if we wished 
to bend every thing to a system. We, therefore, have 
preferred selecting the facts. The practice of Dr. Ha- 
milton, who found calomel with opium useful, (Edin- 
burgh Medical Commentaries,) we have already men- 
tioned; and by different authors, who are, however, 
chiefly army physicians, the sublimate mercurial fric- 
tion, and calomel, have been recommended. We sus- 
pect, however, that these medicines have been chiefly 
useful when the inflammatory stage has, at least in part, 
disappeared. We have remarked, that we thought the 
purgatives which contained calomel were more effectual 
than others ; but dare not say that any part of the relief 
was owing to the mercurial. 

The remissions, and in some cases the intermissions, 
of this disease, have suggested the use of the bark ; and 
this medicine has been highly commended. It has 
not been our fortune to have seen it beneficial ; but we 
cannot deny our confidence to the assertions of practi- 
tioners of the highest respectability. The utility of 
arnica., recommended in the first volume of the Berlin 
Transactions, may rest on a similar principle. 

Of the external remedies., we have already mentioned 
topical bleedings, and the next in point of utility are 
blisters. These are of little service while the general 
inflammatory state continues ; and we have found, that 
to render them useful in acute rheumatism, bleeding, 
in a quantity proportioned to the strength, should be 
premised. We had adopted the practice of bleeding 
previous to the fresh application of each blister, for the 
blisters must be frequently repeated, long before we en- 
tertained the ideas now suggested respecting the nature 
of the disease. All external applications, if employed 
too early, remove the pain from the part then affected, 
but drive it to another limb. 

The tartar emetic ointment is by some practitioners 
employed as an external stimulus, since it is supposed 
to produce a more permanent effect. This may un- 
doubtedly be the case ; but the little foul ulcers which 
it produces soon impede its use, and other stimulants 
cannot afterwards be employed. Baldinger has recom- 
mended ginger, over which alcohol has been burnt, and 
others the spirit of turpentine, joined with ammonia. 
The actual cautery has been applied, and the burning 
with moxa is no uncommon remedy in the east. Blis- 
ters, however, and topical bleeding, are almost the only 
external remedies employed in the acute stage. 

Rheumatismus chronicus, arthrodynia. The grad- 
ual change from the acute to the cTironic state of this 
disease admits not of any accurate limits, except, per- 
haps, the state of fever. Yet in rheumatisms strictly 
chronic there are evening exacerbations, which seem 
to destroy this distinction. In general, however, the 
fever is slight and almost imperceptible; the limb 
cold, almost immovable, dry, or covered only with a 
cold clammy sweat ; the pain acute, especially on 



changes of weather, or when heat is withdrawn; and 
the whole system highly debilitated. This form of the 
disease often continues for a long time, with little vari- 
ation ; nor does it sometimes terminate, except with 
life. The lumbago and the sciatica are frequently of 
this kind, and the knee is very often the part affected. 

There can be little doubt of the state of the parts in 
this form of the disease. It is evident that the circu- 
lation is carried on imperfectly, from a debilitated state 
of the vessels, which occasions the frequent recurrence 
of spasm, especially when external heat, or internal 
stimuli, do not contribute to assist their action. As 
this atony affects the arteries exclusively, it must evi- 
dently arise from the previous inflammation ; but if 
this inflammation was not of a peculiar kind, we should 
find a similar consequence after other phlegmasiae. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that the disease is in the 
coats of the arteries themselves. 

Conformably to this idea practitioners have found 
every internal and external stimulus of the highest ser- 
vice. Cantharides, the mineral acids, camphor, am- 
monia, the essential oils, particularly those of turpen- 
tine, cajeput and amber, flour of mustard, and the juice 
of horseradish, have been used singly, or combined in 
various forms, often with opium. Electricity and gal- 
vanism have had their advocates, though they have of 
late been seldom employed. In a more solid form the 
cummin seeds, the mustard, and ammonia, have been 
made into a cataplasm, with black soap, or into a plaster 
with euphorbium. All these are useful stimulants, and 
often successful. 

Warm bathing, and warm pumping, are, however, 
remedies of greater utility ; and the waters of Bath, 
combining probably a stimulant power, are often pecu- 
liarly useful. The application of sea salt or brine is 
often serviceable, and the tepid baths of our sea coasts 
have in many instances cured, M'hcn employed from 
about 86° to 92°. When the system is not greatly de- 
bilitated, even sea bathing is used with success ; but 
the reaction in the part affected must be generally as- 
sisted by friction, and the most stimulating liniments. 
Issues and setons near the part have been proposed, but 
have seldom been found useful, as they are chiefly 
adapted to inflammation deeply seated. 

The internal medicines are the more active stimu- 
lants, and those tonics which determine to the surface. 
The internal stimulants which have been most success- 
ful are the arum, the seneka, the mezereon, the guaia- 
cum, and the turpentine. The arum, in the form of a 
conserve, with an equal part of sugar, is often highly 
useful. The seneka and mezereon are exhibited in de- 
coction, often with mercurials. The guaiacum in this 
form is inert, and the gum is employed with more suc- 
cess. The greater number of medicines has yielded, 
however, to Dr. Dawson's remedy, the ammoniated 
tincture of guaiacum, given in a dose of two or three 
drachms, sometimes extending to half an ounce : it is 
much more effectual when combined with opium, or a 
small portion of Dover's powder. We have tried various 
combinations of ammonia, gum guaiacum, and opium, 
in a solid form, but by no means with equal success. 

A very general and active stimulus is the ethereal oil 
of turpentine; and, according to the method recom- 
mended by Cheyne, if incorporated by melting in a 
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gentle heat, with an equal part of honey, a much larger 
dose can be taken without offending- the stomach. It 
is in every case of chronic rheumatism a valuable me- 
dicine. 

Another stimulus of considerable utility is the oleum 
jecoris asselli, the oil of the liver of the cod fish, recom- 
mended by Dr. Percival. It is in reality the train oil 
of the shops, and we have found it to relieve when 
other medicines have failed. It must be long con- 
tinued, and fortunately the taste soon becomes familiar. 
From the sensible effects of the liver of the skate (see 
Rachitis), we should expect some benefit from it in 
chronic rheumatism. 

The tonics which determine to the surface are the 
metallic, of which the principal is mercury; a medicine 
more successful when combined with antimony. Ca- 
lomel every night, in the dose of a grain, was, if we 
recollect rightly, recommended by Dr. Fothergill. 
Other authors have employed the muriated mercury; 
but the Plummer's pill, in its original form, assisted by 
the decoction of mezereon, sometimes by the more 
complicated formula, the Lisbon diet drinkj we have 
found more successful. 

What share in the success the sarsaparilla may have 
is uncertain. One violent case of chronic rheumatism 
is said to have been cured by the sarsa in substance, 
taken in the quantity of a scruple two or three times a 
day. The relief, however, was found at the end of 
a summer, after two winters of peculiar mildness; a 
change of climate is a well known remedy for this dis- 
ease. The seasons in this case meliorated our northern 
region. 

The only other metal which has been employed is 
arsenic. From the few trials made by Dr. Bardsley it 
seemed to be highly useful. We have not been equally 
successful ; but, in the infancy of its use, it is probable 
that the cases to which it is adapted, have not been suf- 
ficiently distinguished. 

See Cullen's First Lines; Smith in the Medical 
Communications, vol. ii. ; Essay on the Nature and 
Cause of Rheumatism, 8vo. London, 1776; Heister de 
Rheumatismo ; Lancisi de Nativis et Adventitiis Coeli 
Romani Qualitatibus,ad Calcem; Fordyce's Fragments; 
Demiani Adversaria; Ploucquet de Myositide et Neuri- 
tide; Sydenhami Opera, pp. 344 and 732, Sec; Saal- 
man Descriptio Rheumatismi Acuti; Theden N. Be- 
markuiTiden, vol. i. p. 130; Stoll Ratio Medendi, p. 3 
and 5 ; Bardsley's Reports. 

RHICNO'SIS, (from jumo^, rugged). Leanness and 

WRINKLES. 

RHI'GOS, (from jnyeu^ to shake with cold). Rigor; 
the slight convulsive tremors, most commonly following 
the cold fit of fevers. Dr. Cullen considers them as 
the first marks of reaction ; but they appeared to us (see 
Ferris) rather as the effects of debility. They are not 
confined to fever; but sometimes arise from any dis- 
gusting object, and in some persons from the introduc- 
tion of the catheter into the urethra. Bellini seems to 
confine it to diseases of the head, and Bonetus thinks 
it peculiar to inflammations of the uterus, pleura, or 
liver. In general, when heat does not follow, it seems 
a fatal symptom, and in the worst fevers the cold is often 
fatal without producing rigor. See Boneti Sepulchre- 
turn, lib. i. sect. 14. obs. 16. Hippocrates Trepi vas-av ; Ga- 



lenusdeTremore, &c.; Opera tom. iii. ; Baglivi Praxi? 

Medica, i. 9. 

Rigor sometimes signifies an inflexible hardness and 
tension of the muscles; but the more proper appella- 
tion is rigiditas. See Horror. 

RHO'CAS. See Epiphora. 

RHO'CHMOS. See Rhenchos. 

RHODI'NA RADIX, and RHO'DIUM LIGNUM. 
(from f'o<Jey, a rose). See Aspalathi's. 

RHODODENDRON, vel RHODODA'PHNE. 
(from f'oJsv, a rose, and hv^fov, a tree; or S'x<pv>i, the lau- 
rel,) for its flowers resemble the rose, and its leaves the 
bay. See Nerion. 

Rhododendron chrysanthemum. Yellow flow- 
ered rhododendron, dwarf rose bay, rhododendrchi 
chrysanthum Wildenow, vol. ii. p. 605, has been recom- 
mended in chronic rheumatisms, painful affections of 
the joints and bones, particularly venereal pains : it is 
now very generally employed in various parts of Eu- 
rope, though seldom in Britain. The plant is a native 
of Siberia, growing in mountainous situations, and flow- 
ering in June and July. Dr. Koelpin, of Alten-stetin, 
used an infusion of it in water, kept twenty-four hours 
in nearly a boiling heat, in the proportion of two drachms 
of the leaves and tops of the plants to ten ounces of 
water. It was sometimes made of double this strength, 
and the dose was two ounces, to be repeated after a iew 
hours, and continued as required. Dr. Home found it 
an astringent, and powerfully sedative ; he directs it in 
infusion, from half a drachm to three drachms for a 
dose. When taken internally it produces, according to 
Koelpin, a feverish heat, intoxication, sometimes a stu- 
por, with a singular pricking sensation in the limbs, or 
other parts of the body : the intoxication leaves neither 
headach nor nausea. During the heat, the patient com- 
plains of intense thirst; and drinking cold water is fol- 
lowed by a violent but salutary vomiting, especially in 
complaints of the bowels ; and a copious sweat on the 
parts affected with rheumatism or gout. In some in- 
stances the pains grow worse at first ; but this increase 
of disease is soon followed by a remarkable relief: the 
pulse is rendered weaker and slower, and in venereal 
rheumatism its effects are very considerable. The in- 
fusion at first often produces heat and constriction in 
the fauces ; a proof of some little acrimony : but this 
effect speedily disappears. In robust habits it operates 
quickly, and with a degree of violence ; in the infirm 
and feeble, more slowly, so that the dose should not be 
hastily increased. It sometimes proves fatal, and Mor- 
gagni has recorded the appearances on dissection of a 
woman who was killed by it, Ep. lix. § 1 2 and 1 4, though 
probably this plant was the nerium oleander Lin. Sp. 
PI. 305, sometimes called rhododendron. Another spe- 
cies of this genus, the r.ferrugineum Lin. Sp. PI. 562, 
has similar powers. 

RHOMBOI'DES MU'SCULUS, (from ^'^ttfe?, a 
square figure, and eiS'o<;,form,) rises from the ligamen- 
tum colli, the spinal processes of the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh cervical vertebrae ; and the first, se- 
cond, third, and fourth dorsal. It is also attached be- 
low to some of the ribs, runs beneath the latissimus 
dorsi, and is inserted into the whole length of the basis 
of the scapula to bring it upwards and backwards. 
The rhomboides is sometimes divided into the major 
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and minor : the minor is then above, and the major 
below. 

RHOPA'LOSIS, (from poTrxXov, a club, probably 
from the increased size of each hair). See Plica po- 

LONICA. 

RHUS, (from peu^ tojlow, because it checks fluxes,) 
byrsodefisicon, r/ius coriaria Lin, Sp. PI. 379, common 
SUMACH, is a shrub, with oval, pointed, serrated leaves, 
and clusters of yellowish or greenish flowers, each of 
which is followed by a small, red, flattish berry, includ- 
ing a roundish reddish brown seed. It is a native of the 
south of Europe, and cultivated in our gardens. The 
berries have an acid, austere taste, are cooling and re- 
stringent. The leaves and young twigs are powerfully 
astringent ; but it is chiefly used by dyers and tanners, 
though recommended by foreign authors in haemor- 
rhages and mucous discharges. The r. tyfiliinum is 
similar in its virtues. See Tournefort's Materia Me- 
dica; Neumann's Chemical Works. 

Rhus sylvestre. See Myrtus brabantica. 

Rhus vernix, Lin. Sp. PI. 380, is the poison wood 
tree, whose juices are so acrid as to blister the hands of 
those who gather them. Internally, in infusion or ex- 
tract they seem less deleterious; as Fresnoi, a French 
physician, took twelve of the petioles (for the leaves are 
pinnated) in infusion, which greatly increased the urine 
and perspiration. He was from thence led to use this 
infusion in herpes and palsy, which, in his opinion, were 
cured by it. The leaves are in their greatest vigour in 
June, and thirty-two pounds of water, distilled from four 
pounds of the leaves, yielded a fluid somewhat odorous 
and highly pungent. Each pound of the leaves yields 
about half an ounce of extract, highly successful in our 
author's hands in the cure of pertussis. Half a grain 
dissolved in syrup was a sufficient dose. 

RHY'AS or RHCE'AS, (from h«, to Jioiv). The 
existence of this disease has been doubted ; but Galen 
describes it as an affection of the eye, diametrically op- 
posite to encanlhis^ consisting of a too great diminution 
of the lachrymal caruncle. Riverius allows the cause 
of it to be a consuming, exsiccating, or corrosive matter, 
succeeding or accompanying a fistula lachrymalis. 
Eyes thus aff'ected are denominated by .£tius, fvx^)](, 
vel fovxS'r^i o<pdx?ifMi;, Fcesius. 

RHYSSE'META, (from fvTru, to wrinkle). A 
wrinkled face. 

RI'BES NI'GRUM, Lin. Sp. PI. 291. Black cur- 
rants seem to possess a slightly sedative power, and are 
used in sore throats. They are said also to be diuretic. 
The leaves of all the currants are narcotic, resembling 
peach leaves. 

RI'BES RU'BRUM, (from raib^ Arab, or rivah, 
Hebrew,) grossularia non sjiinosa, ribesrubrum Lin. Sp. 
PI. 290. Red currant. Currants in general have a 
cool, acidulous, sweet taste, agreeable both to the palate 
and the stomach ; resembling the other subacid fruits 
in their medicinal qualities. They may be used with 
considerable advantage to allay thirst in febrile com- 
plaints ; lessen the increased secretion of bile ; to correct 
a putrid, or scorbutic state of fluids. Hoffman and 
Boerhaave had great confidence in the efficacy of these 
fruits in obstinate visceral obstructions. The white 
currant tree is merely a variety of the red ; the fruit 
therefore possesses similar properties. 

RI'CiE, ptMi. A veil which covered the heads of 
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the Roman women during the time of sacrifice ; hence 
rica, the kerchief. The great kerchief, called by the 
French le grand couvre chef, is used after trepanning. 
It is made of a square cloth, and, when dexterously ap- 
plied, confines strictly the dressings. By observation and 
experience only can a dexterity in the application be 
obtained. Couvre chef en triangle, is a square cloth, fold- 
ed in the form of a triangle : the middle of the longest 
side is applied to the forehead, the two ends tied behind 
the head, and the angle, which falls behind the head, 
secured to the confined ends of this kerchief. Its use, 
in general, is to fix the dressings on the face and head. 

RICI'NI O'LEUM, (from ricinus, the s/iurge seed J. 
See Cataputia. 

RICI'NUS, (quasi piv kwo?, a dog's nose, because 
they stick to dog's noses). The tick or tyke, a reptile 
which infests dogs. The name also of the spurge laurel, 
whose seeds resemble the tick. 

Rici'nus america'nus ma'jor. See Cataputia 

MINOR. 

Rici'nus mi'nor. See Cassada. 

RICINOI'DES, (from ricinus, and eiS'oi, likeness). 
Cata/iutia minor. See Heliotropium tricoccum. 

RIGOR. See Rhigos. 

Rig'or nervo'sus. See Tetanus. 

RI'MA. A CHINK, applied in anatomy to any longi- 
tudinal aperture. 

RIM'ULA. A diminutive oirima. 

RIN-(E'US, (from jitv, the nose). See Nasalis. 

RING-WORM. A species of herpes, or rather of 
lepra, in which the eruptions are annular. 

RI'SAGON. See Cassumunar. 

RIST. See Cisr. 

RISUS, (a ridendo). Laughter scarcely requires a 
definition. It is occasioned by short, imperfect, con- 
vulsive expirations after a full inspiration, with a con- 
traction of the glottis, which produces a sound in men 
resembling those of o and a, and in women i and e. 
The lesser degree, a smile, which the verb chiefly im- 
ports, is unconnected with respiration, and consists only 
in the contraction of the buccinator and zygomatic mus- 
cles, while the cheeks are slightly raised, and the eyes 
in some measure closed. The former is the expression 
of boisterous mirth, in minds untutored and unregulat- 
ed; the latter of complacency and pleasure. 

It is singular that laughter generally proceeds from a 
mental cause, in most instances without any corporeal 
influence, and sometimes from an irritation of the 
nerves, wholly independent of mirth. Of the former 
kind is the loud laugh in hysteria; and the convulsive' 
laugh in hysteric paroxysms, sometimes induced by the 
most distressing events : of the second, tickling is the 
cause, which in excess has been used as a kind of tor- 
ture to induce confession. The causes of laughter arc 
obscure. Pleasure produces cheerfulness and compla- 
cency ; unexpected happiness more frequently draws 
tears; and the loud repeated laugh of the bacchanal, or 
of the spectator of the comic humour of Munden, 
if analyzed, will be found to arise from a source very 
different from pleasure. One cause of laughter is a 
combination of incongruous images. Chrysippus is said 
to have died from laughing at the idea of an ass being 
invited to a banquet. A similar fate, according to Va- 
lerius Maximus, attended Philemon; and we are told 
of a pope who died in the same wav, from seeing the 
Oo 
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tiara placed on the head of a monkey. A question 
ivhich has perplexed both moralists and metaphysicians 
IS the cause of that laughter which ensues from seeing 
another person fall. It is often irresistible though con 
siderable mjury be apprehended. The maxim of Roche- 
toucault has been quoted on this occasion, that there is 
somethmg m the misfortunes of our best friends which 
does not displease us; but we would, for the honour of 
humanity rather refer it to a sudden agitation. We 
know a gentleman who, on such an accident to himself, 
and he has often fallen from his horse, is seized with 
violent laughter; and Binninger has remarked, that a 
fall on the sinciput is generally attended by this con- 
vulsive expiration. The conclusion, therefore, must 
be, that it is a tremulous action of the diaphragm, 
not necessarily connected with mirth, but rather with 
surprise. The well regulated mind, accustomed, nil 
ad}?iirari, is, therefore, seldom betrayed into it ; and 
immoderate, frequent laughing is usually the effect of 
mental imbecility. Such was the decision of lord Ches- 
terfield ; and whatever ridicule may be thrown on his 
system of education, it must be admitted that no one 
was more intimately acquainted with all the intricacies 
of the human mind. 

Laughter is peculiar to the human race. It has been 
observed in a child just born (Ephemeridcs Naturae Cu- 
riosorum), and Schelhamner remarks of one of the 
wild boys found in woods, that he could laugh, but not 
speak. We have observed dogs and monkeys grin, 
when pleased, apparently from imitation. The more 
immediate causes of laughter, or rather the connection 
between it and surprise, or the titillation of distant 
nerves, is wholly inexplicable. 

Laughter is said to be useful from the effect of the 
succussions in expediting the passage of the blood 
through the system of the vena portarum. Laughers 
are proverbially fat, and generally long lived ; but 
weak minds are commonly exempt from care. The 
injuries from sudden and immoderate laughter are nu- 
merous. The circulation through the lungs is impeded, 
and the blood accumulated in the head : the records of 
medicine are filled with narratives of ruptured vessels 
in the head and lungs from laughing, with some more 
consolatory instances of a fortunate rupture of an ab- 
scess. Castellus mentions a case where a thorn was 
thrown up from the throat in consequence of immo- 
derate laughter; and Erasmus was saved from death by 
a fit of laughter, which burst an abscess. 

The 7-isus sardonicus is rather a smile, or, more pro- 
perly, a grin, than real laughter. Even Hippocrates 
quotes, as an old observation, that it arises from a wound 
in the diaphragm, which modern authors have confirm- 
ed from their own experience. (Joubert du Ris apud 
Halleri Bibliothecam, ii. 135.) Franck records it as a 
symptom in a bilious peripneumony, connected with 
rheumatism. The name was derived from the herb 
sardoa, to which it was attributed. We cannot now 
exactly ascertain what this plant is ; but it had the leaves 
of parsley, and was sweet, two circumstances which 
meet in the oenanthe crocata, a powerful narcotic. It 
is the sardonic grin, which Van Helmont tells us is so 
unfavourable a symptom in wounds of the nerves. 

The risus sardonicus has also been owing to swallow- 
ing the root of the ranunculus palustris (Ephemendes 
Nature Curiosorum, Dec. iii. an. 2, obs. 87) ; and in 



the same collection of a former year, we find an in- 
stance where it was induced by terror, and was a fatal 
symptom in a puerperal case. Saffron has been accused 
as a cause by Sennertus, apparently with little reason. 

See Lyserus de Risu ; Aiberti dii Risus Commodo et 
Incommodo; Platner de Risu a Splenc ; Halleri Physio- 
logia; Plinii Historia, lib. xi. 629; Schelhamner de Af- 
fectibus Animi. 

RIVINIA'N^ GLA'NDULiE. See Sublinguales 

GLANDULiE. 

ROASTING. A culinary and chemical process. 
In the latter, metals are exposed to an open fire, to dis- 
sipate their inflammable or volatile parts. In the former 
the meat is renderedmoremoist, perhaps more soluble ; 
but, as we have observed, the empyrcuma communi- 
cated to the fat and skin renders roasted meat often in- 
convenient in weak stomachs. 

ROB, (from the Arabic rod, dense,) robub ; a ga- 
lenical form, in which fruits and leaves are preserved 
by sugar and evaporation, often by the latter alone. 
Acids, however, suffer some decomposition, and are 
not afterwards equally miscible with water, or equally 
salutary in scurvy. See Extraotio and Sapa. 

ROBORA'NTIA, (from roboro, to strengthen). See 

CORROBORANTIA, ToNICA, and AsTRINGENTIA. 

ROCCELLA; lichen rocella Lin. Sp. PI. 1622; a 
blue dye, but, like other lichens, used in hectics. 
From its allaying coughs, and particularly hysteric 
coughs, it seems to possess some narcotic power. 

RODA'TIO, (from redo). See Tarsus. 

RO'NCHUS. See Renchos. 

RORE'LLA, RO'RIDA, and RO'SA SOLIS. See 

ROS SOLIS. 

RORISMARI'NUM SYLVE'STRE. See Ledum 

PALUSTRE. 

RORISMARI'NUS. See Rosmarinus. 

ROS CALABRI'NUS. See Manna. 

RO'SA, (from /jos-ov, or fo^w, the rose). White 
roses are the weakest; so that when the dainask, the 
rosa pallida.) or centifolia Lin. can be procured in suffi- 
cient quantities, they only are used. Their odour is 
imparted to water and to spirit, but chiefly to the latter; 
and they lose little by drying, or keeping, if well ma- 
naged. On distilling large quantities, a small portion 
of a fragrant butyraceous oil, of a yellowish colour, is 
obtained, which concretes in a slight degree of cold : 
both the water and the oil are chiefly used as perfumes. 

The red rose, rosa centifolia Lin. Sp. PI. 704, has 
but little of the fine flavour of the pale sort : to the 
taste the leaves are bitterish and somewhat astringent. 
The astringency is the greatest before the flower opens, 
and this quality is improved by hasty drying in a gentle 
heat ; but by slow drying both the colour and astrin- 
gency are impaired. Water they tinge with a deep red 
colour, and spirit with a pale one. The extract from 
a watery infusion is austere, bitter, and subsaline ; that 
from spirit in a greater degree. The fixed matter of 
the petals is slightly laxative, and the syrup is some- 
times given for this purpose to children. Former dis- 
pensatories had a syrupus rosarum solutivus. (See 
Lewis's Materia Medica.) The London College have 
directed several preparations. 

Jqua ros£. — Take of the fresh petals of damask roses, 
the white heels being cut off, six pounds ; water suffi- 
cient to prevent an empyreuma: draw off one gallon. 
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Conserve rosce rubrx. — Red roses arc to be gathered 
before the petals are unfolded, the heels cut off, and 
the leaves treated in the same manner as the worm 
wood. (See Absinthii maritimi conserva.) The 
virtue of the roses is supposed to be found in this com- 
position, and probably their best effect will be produced, 
when given in substance, and in considerable quantity. 
In phthisi's and haemoptoe ihey have been employed, 
sometimes with success, especially when joined with a 
diet of milk and farinacea, and gentle exercise in open 
air. At most, two parts of sugar to one of roses would 
be sufficient, and afford a better medicine than the 
larger proportion. 

A cataplasm is made of the conserve, and employed 
in the latter stages of ophthalmia ; one drachm of alum 
finely powdered is mixed with two ounces of conserve. 
Mel ros(Z. — Take the petals of the red rose not yet 
unfolded, the heels being taken off, first dried, four 
ounces ; boiling distilled water, three pints ; clarified 
honey, five pounds ; macerate the petals in the water 
for six hours ; afterwards with the strained liquor mix 
the honey, and boil the mixture to the consistence of a 
syrup. 

Syrufiusrose. — Take of the petals of the damask rose 
dried, seven ounces ; purified sugar, six pounds; dis- 
tilled boiling water, four pints ; macerate the petals in 
the water for twelve hours, and strain : evaporate the 
strained liquor to two pints and a half, and add the su- 
gar to form the syrup. For infants, the dose, as an 
aperient, is from half an ounce to an ounce ; though 
its purgative effect is very inconsiderable. 

Infusum roses. — Take the petals of the red rose in 
bud, the heels taken off, half an ounce ; diluted vitrio- 
lic acid, three drachms by weight; boiling distilled wa- 
ter, two pints and a half; purified sugar, one ounce and 
a half. Pour the water first on the petals in a glass 
vessel, then add the acid, and macerate them for half 
an hour; strain the liquor cold, and add the sugar. 
Pharmacopoeia Londinensis 1788. 

This is an elegant preparation, but its virtue consists 
more in the vitriolic acid than the roses. See CuUen's 
Materia Medica. 

The attar, or essential oil of roses, so highly esteem- 
ed as a perfume, is prepared in India. Forty pounds of 
roses, with their calyces, are put into a still with sixty 
pounds of water. After the ingredients have been well 
mixed, a gentle fire is lighted, and when fumes begin 
to arise, the cap and pipe are properly luted on. When 
the impregnated water begins to come over, the fire is 
lessened by degrees, and the distillation continued four 
or five hours, till 30lb. of fluid is come over. This 
water is to be poured again upon 40ft. of roses, and 
fifteen or twenty pounds more are to be drawn off. It 
is then to be poured into pans of earthen ware, or tinned 
metal, and exposed to the fresh air for the night. In 
the morning the attar will be found congealed, ami 
floating upon the surface of the water. Its srnell 
exactly resembles that of roses. It is only slightly 
pungent; but has been recommended as a cordial and 
analeptic. 

The roses of India do not appear richer in oil than 
those of Europe. From two to three drachms of oil are 
procured from one hundred weight; while Tachrnius 
procured half un ounce of oil from that quantity, Ham- 



bcrger one ounce, and Hoffman two. It is adulterated 
sometimes with the oil of sandal wood ; but this oil 
does not congeal in common cold, and its peculiar smell 
predominates, sometimes with that of a sweet grass. 
The latter imparts a green colour, and the oil does not 
easily congeal in a moderate temperature. The colour, 
however, is no criterion of its genuineness, since the 
real attar differs greatly in this respect. Colonel Poller 
in the Asiatic Researches, vol. i. 

Ro'sA cani'na et sylve'stris. See Cynosbatos. 

ROSA'CEA, (from rosa, a rose). Rosea. Sec 

GUTTA rosacea. 

ROSA'TUM. See Drosatum. 

RO'S^ ODO'Rii: LIGNUM. See Aspalathus. 

ROSEOLA, of Willan. See Gutfa rosea. 

ROSMARI'NUS, RORISMARI'NUS, (folia albe- 
scentia quasi rore, ut in maritimis, irisfiersa,) libanetis 
coronaria ; dendrolibanus ; common rosemary; ros- 
marinus officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. oo; is a large shrubby 
plant, with long, narrow, stiff leaves, set in pairs, of a 
dark green colour, above, and hoary beneath, with 
flowers of a pale bluish colour. It is a native of the 
southern parts of Europe, where it grows wild in dry 
gravelly ground ; common in our gardens, where it 
smells stronger in proportion as the soil is dry and 
gravelly. 

Rosemary hath a warm, pungent, aromatic, bitter 
taste, and a fragrant smell, approaching to that of la- 
vender, joined with a camphorated odour: the leaves 
and tender tops are the strongest, and next to these 
the cup and the flowers. The flowers are the weakest, 
but most pleasant; and ^yhatever virtue has been attri- 
buted to them resides in the cup. This plant is said to 
stimulate and strengthen the nervous system, and is re- 
commended for nervous headachs, deafness, vertigo, 
palsy, hysteria, and dyspepsia, yet its active power 
scarcely extends beyond the stomach, which it gently 
stimulates ; though recommended by Bergius as an em- 
menagogue, and chiefly useful in chlorosis. For dis- 
tillation the calyces and leaves are preferable, partially 
dried. 

The leaves and tops yield their fragrance, in a great 
degree, to rectified spirit, leaving in the extract the 
greatest share of both their flavour and pungency, with 
some portion of the aroma. 

The active matter of the calyces and flowers is more 
volatile than that of the leaves, the greatest part of it 
rising with spirit. 

S/iiritus roris7narini, or Hungary water. — Take of the 
fresh tops of rosemary, one pound and a half: proof 
spirit of wine, one gallon. Distil in a water bath, five 
pints. (Pharm. Lond. 1788.) This with the essential 
oil are the only preparations now kept ; but the rose- 
mary is an ingredient in compound spirit of lavender, 
and some other preparations. A conserve formed of its 
flowers is now expunged both from the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. 

To make the Hungary water in perfection, the spirit 
must be very pure, the leaves at their full growth, ga- 
thered without bruising. If the flowers are suspended 
in the retort, and a gentle heat applied just sufficient to 
raise the spirit, the vapour lightly percolating through 
them will, it is said, add to the fragrance. 

Aqueous liquors extract some portion of the virtues 
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of rosemary by infusion, which pass over in distillation. 
With the water a considerable quantity of light, thin, 
green, or yellowish essential oil rises. 

See Tournefort's, Lewis's, and Cullen's Materia Me- 
dica; and Neumann's Chemistry. 

ROSMARI'NUM STCE'CHADIS FA'CIE. See 

POLIUM CreTICUM. 

ROS SO'LIS, rosa solis^rorella, sfionsa solis, rorida; 
RED rot; sum dew; drosera rotundifolia Lin. Sp. PI, 
402 ; is a small low plant, with a little fibrous root, 
from which spring small, round, hoUowish leaves, on 
foot stalks of about an inch long, covered with short red 
hairs, which make the whole leaf appear red. It grows 
in boggy ground, and flowers in June and July. It is 
injurious to cattle if eaten, and very caustic ; but has 
been commended as a cordial. See Raii Historia. 

ROSSALIA. See Scarlatina. 

ROSTE'LLUM, (a dim. of rostrum.) A little beak. 
See CoRcuLUM. 

RO'STRUM, (from rodo, because birds tear their 
food with it). A beak. 

RO'STRUM LEPORI'NUM. The piece of flesh 
which hangs betwixt the division of the hare lip, resem- 
bling a beak. See Labia leporina. 

ROTA'TOR MI'NOR, MAJOR, and NA'TIS, 
(from roto^to turn). See Femoris os. 

ROTTEN STONE. A partly decomposed granite 
from which the felt spar has been separated; resem- 
bling the petuntze of the Chinese, and used in making 
porcelain. 

RO'TULA, (a dim. of rota). The Patella, q. v. 
In pharmacy a round lozenge. 

ROTU'NDA LIGAME'NTA,(from rota, awheel). 
The ROUND ligaments of the womb are two vas- 
cular ropes, composed of arteries and veins, lymphatics 
and nerves, arising from the fundus uteri, running 
under the duplicature of the broad ligaments to the 
rings of the abdominal muscles, and, passing under 
Poupart's ligament, are lost on the groin. They run 
in a contorted form, and are capable of being elongated. 
The nerves of these ligaments compressed in time of 
labour, between the uterus and abdominal muscles, may 
cause the pain felt in the inside of the thighs at that 
time. 

ROTU'NDUS MU'SCULUS. See Teres major. 

ROU'COU. See Achiotl, and Orleana. 

ROUTROU'S SOLVENT. See Antimony, vol. 
i. p. 136. 

RUBE'DO, (from ruber, red). . An uniform redness 
of the skin, seldom rising into pustules, or even papulae. 
See Gutta rosacea. i 

"RVBEF ACIENTI A,(homrubrum/acere,toredden,) 
are usually simple stimulants, and such as do not raise 
vesications. They resemble in their eff'ect blisters, but 
their power is inferior and more transitory. 

RUBE'OLA, (from the same). See Morbilli, and 

RUBIA CYNANCHICA. 

Rube'ola monta'na od'ora. See Asperula. 
RUBE'RCUM MA'CULIS, (from the same). See 
Gutta rosacea. 

RUBE'TA, (from its living among brambles). See 

RU'BIA, (from its red roots.) Rubia tinctorum Lm. 
Sp. PI- 158 ^i erythrodanum ; rubia major; dyer's 



madder, is a rough procumbent plant, with square 
jointed stalks, and five or six oblong pointed leaves, set 
in the form of a star at every joint; from the top arise 
greenish yellow flowers, followed by two black berries. 
The root is long, slender, juicy, red, both externally 
and internally, with a whitish woody pith in the middle. 
The plant is perennial, and cultivated in diff'erent parts 
of Europe for the use of dyers. 

The roots are bitterish, somewhat austere, with very 
little smell, imparting to water a dark, to rectified spirit 
and distilled oils a bright, red colour, preserving in each 
the taste unchanged. Taken internally it renders the 
urine red and milky ; and tinges the bones of animals 
fed with it, from its affinity, as already shown, to the 
serum, rather than the calcareous phosphat : the flesh 
and cartilages continue unaltered. From its supposed 
eff'ect of tinging the earthy salt of which the bones con- 
sist, it was considered as a powerful aperient, and from 
its eff'ects on the urine a diuretic. But it is neither ; for 
it only tinges the serum. Its power as an emmenagogue 
is equally equivocal. 

When first recommended, distrusting the author's ac- 
curacy, we gave it at the same time in a case of moenor- 
rhagia and amaenorrhcea. The former complaint disap- 
peared, the latter continued without any change. In 
fact, we believe it wholly useless. It has been given in 
dropsy, in jaundice, and in ecchymosis from bruises, in 
the dose of a scruple, or from this to half a drachm. 

It is also a name for the rubeola, a species of cross- 
wort, and of horse tail. 

Ru'bia sylva'tica L.iE'vis ; gallium mollugo Lin. 
Sp. PI. 155; mountain bastard, or wild mad- 
' DER. Its virtues are at least equal to the rubia tinc- 
torum. 

Ru'bia cyna'nchica; rubeola cynancfrica Lugdun- 
ensis ; asfierula; saxifraga ; asperula cynanchica Lin. 
Sp. PI. 151; squiNANCY wort, hath a black, thick, 
woody root, which runs deep into the earth, with many 
capillary fibrils divided into a multitude of heads, and 
shoots up in many smooth, slender, ungulous stalks. 
At every joint are four short and broad leaves: the 
-Li vvers are on the top of the stalks and branches, form- 
ing umbels of a red colour, in smell resembling the 
jasmine ; and each flower is followed by two rough seeds, 
which when dry are of a yellow colour. It is found on 
chalky grounds, and said to be of use in quinsies; but 
at present neglected or forgotten. 

RUBI'NUS VE'RUS, (from ruber). See Carbun- 
culus. 

RU'BRICA FABRI'LIS, (from the same). See 
Ochra. 

RU'BUS, (from its red fruit). See Dumus. 

Ru'bus Alpi'nus and Palu'stris hu'milis. See 

ChAMjEMORUS. 

Ru'bus Idje'us, Lin. Sp. PI. 706; batinon, moron; 
RASPBERRY, is a native of Britain, usually growing 
about woods and hedges, and in moist situations, pro- 
ducing its flowers in May and June. The raspberry is 
commonly cultivated in our gardens, and we find three 
varieties, the red, white, and smooth. The fruit is 
sweet tasted, accompanied with a peculiarly grateful 
flavour; and like other fruits it allays heat, quenches 
thirst, and promotes urine. A syrup is made of the 
juice in the common way. 
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Ru'bus vulga'ris; common bramble; black or 
DEW BERRY BUSH; Tubus fruticosus Lin. Sp. PI. 707; 
batos ; c/iafnabatos ; grows wild in hedges and in woods. 
The berries have a faint taste, with a moderately agree- 
ble flavour, and the leaves are slightly astringent. The 
flowers appear in July, and the fruit is ripe in August 
and September ; but neither the bush nor its produc- 
tions are employed in medicine. 

RUCTA'TIO, RU'CTUS, (homructo, to belch). A 
discharge of wind from the stomach ; a symptom of 
dyspepsia. 

It is usually attributed to flatulent food, and is often 
owing to a defective digestion ; for we have remarked 
that the flatus, separated in the early stage of the diges- 
tive process, is again combined with the food, in the 
second period. We consequently find that whatever 
disturbs this function produces flatulence, and conse- 
quently eructation. This variety of the disease is best 
remedied by moderately \yarm stimulants, and rest 
after eating. If the cause be more violent, or the food 
of that kind which quickly hastens to putrefaction, 
the eructations show the peculiar nature of the contents 
of the stomach by acidity, or what are styled nidorous 
eructations, in taste resembling a rotten egg. The 
former are removed by absorbents joined with aroma- 
tics, and the latter most effectually by vegetable acids. 

Eructation does not, however, always arise from the 
contents of the stomach. It is sometimes a convulsive 
action, and the wind discharged is only the effect of the 
relaxation of the previous contraction. It is thus a 
common symptom in hysteria, of a stomach weakened 
by over distention, drinking spirits, Sec. The disease is 
sometimes alarmingly violent, and we are told has, in 
one or tw6 instances, induced appearances of hectic. 
(Commercium Norimbergense, 1743.) It is singular 
to observe eructations attributed to the imagination ; 
but we find this cause assigned, not only in a disserta- 
tion by Alberti, but in a tract of MuUer de Morbo 
Motuum Habitual! ex Imaginatione. 

The cure of this nervous eructation is generally at- 
tempted by tonics : but more immediate relief is often 
necessary; and opiates, with the fetid gums, are, for v lo 
purpose, chiefly useful. The opium should not, how- 
ever, be given in such a dose as to produce costiveness ; 
or rather this state should be counteracted by eccopro- 
tics, frequently interposed. The best tonic is the bark, 
to which the valerian is with advantage added ; iron, 
and sometimes zinc, are used ; and, from some late ob- 
servations of Dr. Bardsley, there is reason to suspect 
that the oxide of bismuth may be beneficial. The oil 
of amber is recommended by Zacutus Lusitanus, and 
we find the mineral acids have been occasionally em- 
ployed. 

Borborygmi are produced by nearly the same causes, 
and may be relieved by the same remedies. 

RU 'FI PI'LULiE ; fiilulcs ex aloe cum myrrha. Two 
parts of aloes are combined in this composition with 
one of myrrh, one of saffron, and a suflicient quantity 
of syrup. See Aloe. 

RUM. A spirit distilled from the sugar cane. It is 
oily, and has been supposed more useful on this account 
in catarrhs and coughs. The difference, however, be- 
tween this and other spirits is inconsiderable. When 
new it is injurious, and has been said to produce the 
Poitou colic. 



RU'MEX ACETO'SUS, prate'nsis, scuta 'tus et 

helveticus, Linnceiy (from ramach, a sfiear). See 

ACETOSA. 

Ru'mex aqua'ticus, and hydrola'pathum. See La- 

PATHUM AqUATICUM. 

Ru'mex acu'tus. See Lapathum acutum. 

RUMINATIO. This is a part of the process of di- 
gestion peculiar to some animals, chiefly belonging to 
the pecora of Linnaeus, of which the cow is an example. 
The herbage received into its first stomach is there ma- 
cerated, and, by an inverted motion of the oesophagus, 
is again brought into the mouth, to be more comph^it'.y 
masticated. This operation is commonly called diewnii^ 
the cud. Its object is apparently to combine the vef<s- 
table aliment more completely with the saliva. Rumi- 
nation would be scarcely a part of our subject, if it did 
not occasionally occur in the human system, and an in- 
stance of it is recorded by Dr. Cullen. Meyer in 1792, 
Ackford in 1783, in dissertations published at Erlang 
and Halle respectively, have mentioned instances of it, 
and we find numerous descriptions of a similar opera- 
tion in different foreign authors. 

We have seen some approaches to it; but the rumi- 
nation has then not been regular and constant. It has 
seemed owing to eructation, and the food has come 
into the mouth with the flatus. The remedies for Ruc- 
Tus, q. V. seem to be chiefly indicated, and will proba- 
bly be successful. 

Schurig Chylologia; Slare Philosophical Transac- 
tions, No. 193; Morgagni de Sedibus, xxix. 4.; Bo- 
neti Sepulchretum, Lib. iii. § v. 9, 10. 

RUNCINA'TUS, (from runcina, a saw). Serrat- 
ed ; leaves of plants with indented edges. 

RUPICA'PRA, (from ru/ies, a rock, and ca/ira, a 
goat). See Capra Alpina. 

RUPELLE'NSIS SAL, (from Rufiellum, Rochelle, 
where it was first made,) sel de seignette, natron tarta- 
rigatum, and Rochelle salt, is a soluble tartar, made 
by combining twenty ounces of natron, by weight, with 
two pounds of crystals of tartar, in boiling distilled wa- 
ter, ten pints. The natron should be melted by heat, that 
it may shoot more easily into crystals. Half an ounce 
or six drachms of this salt is a gentle cooling purge; but 
it should be mixed with a large proportion of water. 

RUPTU'RA, (from rumfio, to break). A rupture; 
the English term for Hernia, q. v.; from the idea that 
the peritonaeum was ruptured when the intestine pro- 
truded through the ring of the muscles. The word 
rupture is most properly applied to a cartilage, a liga- 
ment, or a tendon, when divided by violence. 

RU'SCUS, (from the carnation colour of its berries,) 
bruscus, oxymyrrhine, myrtacantha, myacantha, sco/ia 
regia, wild myrtle, knee holly, butcher's broom ; 
ruscus aculeatus Lin. Sp. PI. 1474, is a low woody plant, 
with oblong, stiff', prickly leaves, joined immediately to 
the stalks : from the middle ribs of the leaves, on the 
upper side, issue small yellowish flowers, succeeded by 
red berries. The root is thick, knotty, furnished with 
long fibres matted together, of a pale brownish colour 
on the outside, and white within. It grows wild in 
woods and heaths, is perennial and evergreen ; flowers ^ 
in May, and its berries ripen in August. The root 
tastes sweet, and is slightly bitter; is aperient and diu- 
retic, yielding its virtues to water and spirit ; and on 
inspissating the tincture they remain in the extract. 
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The young shoots are eaten instead of asparagus. See 
Miller's Botany. 

Ru'scus HippoGLo'ssus, Or LATiFOLius. See Laurus 
Alexandrina. 

RUSH NUT. The root of the cyperus esculentus 
Lin. Sp. PI. 67, which is mucilaginous and oily, resem- 
bling chestnuts. 

RUSMA, (nouret of the Arabians,) a depilatory ge- 
nerally used in the Turkish bagnios, supposed to be so 
precious as to be equal in value to its weight of gold. 
We learn, however, from Sonnini, that it is a very 
common preparation, consisting only of seven pai'ts of 
lime, with three of orpiment. It must be laid on in a 
warm bagnio moistened with water, and the effect is 
almost immediate ; but the hair grows again, and the 
operation must be repeated. Sonnini Voyage dans la 
Haute et Basse Egypte, vol. i. p. 303 ; Belon Observat. 
lib. cap. 33. 

RU'TA, (from pva, to fireserve, because it preserves 
health). Rue. j^rmala, besasa, peganon^ ruta gra- 
•veolens Lin. Sp. PI. 548, large wild rue, is a small 
shrubby plant, with thick bluish green leaves, divided 
into numerous roundish segments. On the tops of the 
branches rise yellowish flowers, followed each by a 
capsule, divided into four partitions, full of small, black- 
ish, rough seeds. It is cultivated in gardens, flowers 
in June, and is an evergreen. 

Rue hath a strong unpleasant smell, a penetrating, 
pungent, bitter taste ; if much handled, apt to inflame 
the skin, a property lessened by cultivation. It is com- 
mended as a powerful stimulant, aperient, antiseptic, 
and antispasmodic, useful in crudities, indigestion, in 
uterine obstructions, hysteric diseases, and to guard 
against infection. It is, however, only a warm anti- 
spasmodic, of no considerable powers. Externally, in a 
fomentation, it is thought to be discutient and anti- 
septic. 

Its virtues are extracted by water and spirit of wine, 
but most perfectly by the latter. On inspissating the 
spirituous tincture, very little of its flavour rises with 
the menstruum, nearly all the active parts of the rue 



remaining in the extract, which is warmly and durably 
pungent, and in smell it is rather less unpleasant than 
the herb. This is the best preparation of rue : water, 
in distillation carries over a part of its aroma. The 
principal virtues reside in the essential oil, which is not 
very volatile. 

Distilled with water, a yellowish or brownish essen- 
tial oil is obtained ; and the remaining liquor may be 
inspissated into a warm, pungent, bitterish extract, in- 
ferior, however, to the spirituous. 

Rue leaves, distilled for their essential oil, should be 
fresh, and gathered when the flowers are ready to fall 
off: the seeds with their capsules should be added, and 
macerated previous to distillation. 

Rue is directed in form of an extract, is a principal 
ingredient in the pulvis cum myrrha compositus, and 
often given in the form of tea. To it was attributed, 
by Hippocrates, the power of resisting the action of 
contagion, and other kinds of poisons ; and in this view 
it is highly extolled by Boerhaave. For making the 
extract, see ChamomjEmeli extractum. 

See Tournefoi't's, Lewis's, and CuUen's Materia Me- 
dica; Neumann's Chemistry. 

Ru'ta capra'ria. See Galega. 

Ru'ta ba'ga a coarse esculent beet, highly com- 
mended as the ^^ root oj" scarcity ;" but now deservedly 
neglected. 

Ru'ta muraria, asfilenium ruta muraria Lin. Sp. 
PI. 1541, white maiden hair, is slightly astringent, 
and has been used in hectics, though at present ne- 
glected. 

Ru'ta sylve'stris. See Harmel. 

RUTADOSIS. a sinking of the cornea from a 
wound, old age, or death. 

RUYSCHi'ANA TU'NICA, (from Ruysch, the dis- 
coverer). See Choroides. 

RY'SAGON. See Cassumuniar. 

RY'THMUS, (from pv6fM>i, measure,) a term used by 
musicians with respect to time in music ; but, since the 
era of Herophilus, employed to express the time, mo- 
tion, or modulation of the pulse. See Arythmus. 
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(ABADI'LLA. See Cevadilla. 

SABI'NA, savinoy brathu, common or barren 
SAViNE, juni/ierus sabina Lin. Sp. PI. 1472, is an ever- 
green shrub, with short, narrow, prickly leaves. When 
old it bears blackish berries, like those of the juniper. It 
is a native of the southern parts of Europe, and is raised 
in our gardens. The leaves and tops have a strong 
disagreeable smell ; a hot, bitter, and acrid taste ; yield- 
ing a large proportion of their active matter to watery 
liquors, and the whole to rectified spirit. Distilled 
with water they afford much essential oil, which smells 
strongly, and tastes moderately of the savin : its dose is 
from two to four drops. 

The decoction yields an extract which retains much 
of the pungency, warmth, and bitterness of the plant. 
On inspissating the spirituous tincture, the extract is 
a yellow, unctuous, or oily, bitterish, and pungent, 
mixed with a black, resinous, tenacious, subastringent, 
and less acrid substance. 

Savin is styled a stimulant and aperient, useful in 
uterine obstructions, proceeding from a want of irrita- 
bility in the vessels, heating and stimulating the whole 
system, and promoting the fluid secretions. It seems 
to be an efficacious emmenagogue, chiefly suited to 
relaxed and weak habits, but improper in plethoric 
ones. Of the powder the dose is from 9 i. to 3 i- twice a- 
day ; of the extract (see Chamom^emeli extractum) 
from ten to thirty grains. 

Puluis sabine comf}Ositus is composed of equal parts of 
sabine and aerugo, and employed as an escharotic for 
warts and excrescences, upon which it is to be sprinkled 
every day. The powdered savine alone, if fresh, is 
sufficiently active, when the epidermis is removed. The 
oil impregnates the urine with its smell, and contains 
the whole of its virtues. See Lewis's Materia Medica ; 
and for the tinctura sabinse composita, elixir myr- 
rHjE compositum, under Myrrha. 

Sa'bina bacci'fera. See Cedrus cum foliis 
oypri. 

Sabi'na goe'nsis. See Cedrus Ph(enicia. 

SABBURRA'TIO, (from saburra, sand). See Are- 

NATIO. 

SACCA'TA. See CEnus diacheomenus. 

SA'CCHARUM, (from sachar, Arab). Sugar, 
ftjA*, xotA:«f4;vov, AAs, IviJ'ocd?, sackohar, sakchari, sal- 
c/iario7i, s/iodian, caution; and when unrefined, cas- 
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so7iada. It is procured from the saccharum officinarum 
Lin. Sp. PI. 79, common sugar cane. 

Sugar seems to have been exclusively the production 
of India in the old, and of South America and the Ame- 
rican islands in the new, world. It was apparently 
brought from India to Arabia, and from the Arabians 
we seem to have received the first description of the 
cane and its contents. If any part of the world be- 
sides those mentioned, can claim the sugar cane, it 
is the Canary islands. Sugar seems to have been first 
refined by the Venetians about the end of the eleventh 
century, but the process only practised in England about 
the middle of the sixteenth. The form in which sugar 
was previously imported from the east seems to have 
been that of sugar candy. Actuarius, the last of the 
ancients, apparently first used sugar instead of honey 
in medicinal prescriptions. 

The expressed juice of the sugar cane is clarified 
with the addition of lime water, and when boiled down 
to a thick consistence is removed from the fire, when 
the saccharine part concretes into a granular mass, the 
saccharmn rubrum, leaving an unctuous liquor, called 
molazzo, or molasses; from its consistence commonly 
treacle. This red sugar is clarified in conical moulds, 
by spreading on the upper broad surface some moist 
clay, whose watery part, gently percolating through the 
mass, carries with it a large portion of the treacle; 
and this is further refined by dissolving it in water, and 
mixing it with the whites of eggs, or bullock's blood, 
which, coagulating, carry down the remaining impuri- 
ties. It is then covered with clay again in the mould, 
and becomes the saccharum album, Ph. Edinb. This 
process again repeated produces the saccharum fiurissi- 
mum, Ph. Lond. Brown sugar boiled to a proper con- 
sistence is placed in a hot room, to shoot into crystals 
upon sticks placed for the purpose, and it is then called 
saccharum candidum; andcawrfww; cayithum; saccharum, 
caution; sugar candy; or clarified, and the thinner parts 
evaporated, so that it forms a brittle substance, which, 
when made into small rolls, is called barley sugar. The 
term sugar candy is only with propriety applied to the 
crystallized w^hite sugar, unless, with Salmasius, we de- 
rive the term from JcasvT/ov, angular, or, with other au- 
thors, from khand., or kend., an eastern appellation of 
sugar ; the latter is most probable. 

Sugar, when pure and crystallized, is perfectly trans- 
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parent ; when in a more confused granular form, opaque, 
with little shining crystals, soluble in water, and with 
the assistance of heat in alcohol. It melts into a yel- 
low, tenacious liquid, and burns with a strong flame, 
exhaling an acid vapour. It is almost exclusively a 
vegetable production ; and even the milk, may be traced 
to a vegetable principle, except in animals wholly car- 
nivorous. It is contained in almost every part of dif- 
ferent vegetables, the flower, the leaves, the trunk, the 
root, and the fruit ; but in each is confined to the pe- 
riod of maturity, and contaminated with mucilage and 
other vegetable principles. In the seeds of the cerealia 
it is formed by the addition of oxygen and of hydrogen 
from the decomposition of vi^ater. 

Sugar is an oxide composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, of which 0.64 are oxygen, 0.28 hydrogen, and 
0.08 only carbon. With an excess of oxygen it forms 
oxalic, or oxalic with malic acid, and with considerably 
less carbon, and a larger proportion of oxygen, it be- 
comes the sugar of milk. When distilled without ad- 
dition, it affords a pungent acid liquor of a yellow co- 
lour, called the pyromucous acid, which is also furnish- 
ed by mucilage. Hydrocarbonate gas, mixed with 
carbonic acid, come over at the same time, and the 
residuum is a charcoal of peculiar purity. No other 
substance is contained in this hydrocarbonate oxide, so 
that it is peculiarly pure. 

Mucilages are, we have seen, nearly allied to sugar, 
and we have pointed out one connecting substance 
whose farther analysis would greatly elucidate the che- 
mical nature both of sugar and mucilage, viz. Manna, 
q. v. Mucilages contain the same principles as sugar, 
with lime and azot. Sugar, in part deoxygenated, re- 
sembled mucilage in its chemical properties ; but gum 
could not by any process of oxygenation become saccha- 
rine. In fact, it required that its azote should be sepa- 
rated. Gum, treated with nitric acid, produces the 
malic and deposits the mucous acid. The former, by 
the farther addition of nitric acid, becomes the oxalic. 

Vegetable farina may become sugar, by the addition 
of oxygen and water, the last of which is apparently 
decomposed. Sugar deoxygenated is no longer sus- 
ceptible of the vinous fermentation, as it is well known 
to be before, and neither vegetable nor animal muci- 
lages, alone, afford either vinous or acid fluids. The 
combination of the principles which form sugar some- 
times take place a little unexpectedly, as in diabetic 
urine, and the acetite of lead. The latter, Neumann 
tells us, may become the subject of a vinous fermenta- 
tion, and the former affords a true sugar. These sub- 
jects require a farther examination. Sugar has been 
Erocured also from the birch, the skirrett, the white 
eet, and the sugar maple; but these processes scarcely 
belong to our subject, which is sugar in the abstract, 
from whatever source it may be procured, and its ef- 
fects on the human body. 

To treat of the advantages and disadvantages of sugar 
is a difficult task, since with one classof authors it is the 
most salutary food and the best of medicines ; with others, 
little less than a poison. Sugar, unless it produces heart- 
burn, is probably harmless; no does it injure the teeth, 
or contribute to the production of worms. It is highly 
nutritious; since in the crop season the most sickly ne- 
ero and the leanest pig become fat and healthy. Yet 
somewhat in these eff'ects must be attributed to the mu- 



cilage with which the sugar is mixed in the cane, and 
something to the fresh vegetable substance in which a 
powerful antiscorbutic property resides, though we can- 
not detect its source or its nature. If sugar, too, contri- 
butes to evacuate worms, as Dr. Moseley contends, it 
must be in part attributed to its laxative power, and in 
part to its salutary, nutritious tendency ; for he describes 
the amendment in the general health, while he speaks of 
the discharge of worms. It has been supposed to at- 
tenuate the juices, by contributing as an intermede to 
their more intimate mixture, and consequently to re- 
solve obstructions. On this principle it is said to cure 
hectics, and to relieve infarctions in the viscera : but 
this power is wholly chimerical ; for we have no proof 
that it enters the blood in its saccharine state, or that, 
from its chemical properties, it is capable of assisting 
the mixture of the oily and watery portions of our fluids. 
Dr. Stark's experiments seem to show that it really pos- 
sesses an attenuating power ; but his saccharine diet 
was the last of his wanton experiments, and we cannot 
depend on the general effects of any medicine from 
what may have been the result in an exhausted consti- 
tution. Others have contended that it thickens the 
fluids, and occasions infarctions ; but this effect is 
equally visionary, and derived only from its nutritious 
qualities. Sugar is undoubtedly a'demulcent as well as 
a nutrient; but we have no evidence of any farther 
advantages : it produces often flatulence and acidity in 
the priniae viae ; but we know of no other inconveni- 
ence. Impure sugar is slightly laxative. Externally 
to wounds sugar is slightly stimulant and escharotic: 
burnt sugar, from the evolution of the pyromucous 
acid, more active in each respect. 

In experiments out of the body sugar is a very pow- 
erful and useful antiseptic ; but it shows no effect of 
this kind when internally taken. In pharmacy it is 
used to preserve vegetable substances; but for this 
purpose its proportion must be considerable, and the 
whole inspissated, or it will accelerate the changes it 
was intended to prevent. It is generally used also to 
render medicines more palatable, without consulting 
the taste or often the circumstances of the disease. We 
have seen antacid lozenges produce more acid from 
their sugar than their proportion of an absorbent earth 
could destroy. 

Sugar, when depurated, boiled in rose water, and cast 
into troches, is called Christi manus; when pearls are 
added, manus Christi fierlata. 

By the assistance of heat, sugar dissolves in rectified 
spirit ; but the greatest part separates when cold, con- 
creting into a crystalline form. On this foundation 
saccharine concretions are obtained from saturated spi- 
rituous tinctures of several of our own plants, the sac- 
charine part separating when the tincture is cooled, 
while the resinous and other matter separated from the 
plant remains in the solution. 

See Moseley on Sugar, second edition; Neumann's 
Chemistry; Lewis's and CuUen's Materia Medica; 
Slare on Sugar ; Cruickshank's Experiments in RoUo 
on Diabetes. 

Sa'ccharum Canade'nse, and Acerinum. See 
Acer. 

Sa'ccharum alu'minis. See Alumen. 

Sa'ccharum lactis : the sugar of milk has 
been long known and highly esteemed ; probably, 
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however, beyond its real value; but its real nature is 
not yet generally known. Kempfer has informed us 
that it was prepared by the Bramins ; though Fabricius 
Bartoldi first mentioned itinhis Encyclop?edia, publish- 
ed at Bologna in 1619, under the titleof manna, or nitre 
of milk. It was long highly esteemed in the forms 
prepared in Switzerland, viz. of tablets and crystals. 
The tablets were only inspissated whey, prepared from 
rennet. These tablets are dissolved in water, depu- 
rated by the white of an egg, and set to crystallize. 
The first crystals arc beautifully white; but those 
which follow require another depuration and evapora- 
tion. They are not sensibly acid, rendering oils misci- 
ble with water, and preventing the separation of cream 
from milk. Sheep's milk, though seemingly the sweet- 
est, afforded the least proportion, and asses' milk the 
largest; goats', cows', human, and mares' milk followed 
that of sheep's in the same order; goats' milk producing 
the least, and mares' the greatest quantity next to asses' 
milk. 

The crystals of the sugar of milk are rhomboidal ; 
their taste is sweetish, or rather mawkish, and they are 
soluble in four parts of boiling water, and about twelve 
of cold. It seems to contain the radical of the saccha- 
rine acid, without any separate acid or alkali, with what 
is styled a saponaceous substance, but is, however, 
mucilage. In reality this boasted remedy, which has 
been used in hectics, Sec. is little more than a mucila- 
ginous substance, with an excess of the radical of sac- 
charine acid. It was supposed to be the subject of, or 
at least to assist, the vinous fermentation ; but this sus- 
picion Fourcroy has shown to be unfounded.. 
Sacch.vrum saturni. See Plumbum. 
SA'CCllO-LACTIC ACID differs, as will be ob- 
vious from the former article, from the mucous. It is 
prepared by treating the sugar of milk repeatedly with 
nitric acid, during which the saccho-lactic separates in a 
white powder, and from the remaining sugar some 
crystals of oxalic acid arc formed. This white powder 
is sparingly soluble in hot water; but it reddens the 
blue vegetable juices, effervesces with chalk, expelling 
the carbonic acid, and forms neatrals, styled sacc/io/ats, 
which have not been examined. It is probably a mu- 
cilage, with a little saccharine or oxalic acid slightly ad- 
hering, or what is n)ore probable, an oxalic acid dis- 
guised by the union of animal matter. See Scheele's 
Essays; Hemstadt in Crell's Chemical Journal. 

Sa'ccho-las, (from sacchaj-um, sugar, and lac, milk'). 
Saccholats. Salts formed by the union of saccholac- 
tic acid, with different bases. 

SA'CCULI ADIPO'SI, (dim. oi saccus, a bag, and 
adi/is,/at). See Cellulosa membrana. 
Sa'cculi muco'si. See Burs^ mucosa. 
SA'CCULUS and SA'CCHUS. See Epithema. 
Sa'cculus chyli'ferus. See Receptaculum chyli. 
Sa'cculus co'rdis. See Pericardium. 
Sa'cculus lacryma'lis. The lacrvmal sac is an 
oblong membranous bag, situated behind the caruncle 
at the inner canthus of the eye, by which the tears are 
conveyed from the surface of the eye to the nostril on 
each side. It receives the tears at the lachrymal points, 
from whence it conveys them to the os turbinatum in- 
ferius, where it opens into the nostril. The body of 
the bag is in the grooves of the os unguis, and os max- 
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illare, which form the passage. See Puncta lacrV- 

MALIA. 

SA'CCUS, (from the Hebrew term sak, because it is 
only open at one end). The intestinum caciim, anus 
diacheomenus. 

SA'CER MU'SCULUS, (from sagur, Heb. secret,) 
transverso-spinaiis lumborum of Winslow, is composed 
of several oblique, converging, or transverso-spinal mus- 
cles, and lies between the spinal and oblique apophyses 
of the loins, reaching to the os sacrum. The lowest is 
fixed to the upper lateral parts of the os sacrum, and 
to the posterior superior spine of the os ilium; the rest 
are fixed to the three lowest transverse apophyses, and 
to the four lowest oblique apophyses of the loins and 
their lateral tuberosities ; from thence they run up to 
all the spinal apophyses of the vetebrse. 
SACERDO'TIS VIRI'LE. See Arum. 
SACK. A wine much drank by our ancestors, and 
celebrated in the pages of Shakspeare. It seems to have 
been a stronger Rhenish, which is at first sharp and un- 
pleasant. We suspect it to be of this kind, because it 
was sometimes adulterated with lime. " There's lime 
in this sack," says sir John Falstaff. Sugar was occa- 
sionally added: but this does not furnish an argument 
on either side ; for our ancestors were always fond of 
sweet liquors. Howell calls it a dry Spanish wine, uin 
sec ; others derive it from the borachios, in which it 
was probably brought from the mountains; but these 
were never called sacks. Sack is called by Venner, 
" a penetrative wine, a quality retarded by sugar;" and 
we should suspect, that by penetrative he means pun- 
gent. 

SA'CKCHAR, SA'KCHARI. See Saccharum. 
SA'CRA ARTE'RIA, (from saccr,) goes out from 
the back part of the aorta, at the bifurcation, on each 
side respectively. Sometimes there are three or four, 
snd sometimes but one. They occasionally rise a little 
higher from the lumbares, or from the iliaca; ; and are 
ramified on the os sacrum and the neighbouring parts 
of the peritonaeum, rectum, and fat, penetrating into 
the substance of the bone. 

Sa'cra herba. See Verbena. 

Sa'cra ti'nctura, now aloes vinum. Aloetic 
WINE, is made by digesting eight ounces of socotorine 
aloes, and two ounces of canella, in seven pints of Spa- 
nish white wine, to which a quart of proof spirit has 
been added. It will be of use to prevent the aloes, when 
moistened, from running into concretions, to mix the 
aloes and canella, separately powdered, with pure well 
washed white sand. (Ph. Lond. 1788.) This is es- 
teemed a warm purgative, in doses from six to sixteen 
drachms. Three or four drachms, with a drachm of 
spirit of lavender, repeatedly taken about noon, or at 
bed time, have been thought useful in cases of indiges- 
tion and headachs : large doses of the wine or the tinc- 
ture of aloes have been directed to produce the bleed- 
ing piles where they have been suddenly suppressed, 
and their return supposed to be necessary. 

Sa'cra va'sa. The arteries and veins which belong 
to the OS sacrum and the adjacent parts. 

Sa'cra ve'na sometimes proceeds from the bifurca- 
tion of the vena cava, at others from the origin of the 
left iliaca, and accompanies the artery of the same name. 
SA'CRI ACU'MEN O'SSIS. SeeAcuMEv. 
Pp 
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SA'CRO LUMBA'RIS, vel Lumba'lis. This mus- 
cle is a part of the longissimus dorsi at its origin; but 
soon divides, and is inserted by digitations into the an- 
gle of every rib. The uppermost tendon is inserted 
into the transverse process of the last cervical vertebra. 
Sa cro lumba'ris accesso'rius ; accessorius sacro 
lumbalis ; cervicalis descendcns, cervicalis dorsi, is a 
continuation of the cervicalis dorsi, lies on the outside 
of the complexus, and coming down from the transverse 
processes of the lower vertebrae colli, is continued down 
under the sacro lumbaris to the ribs, which it depresses, 
as well as the sacro lumbaris. 

Sa'cro ne'rvi. Five or six branches of nerves from 
the spine pass through the os sacrum, and from thence 
obtain their name. The three first join the fourth and 
lifih lumbar nerves to form the sciatic nerve. The third 
sacral nerve gives some branches to the pelvis. 
Sa'cro coccyg^us. See Coccyg^us posterior. 
SA'CRUM OS, (from its magnitude and importance, 
since it is the support of the spine,) os haailare, alba- 
giazi. This bone is of a somewhat triangular shape, 
broad above, narrow below, convex behind, for the more 
advantageous attachment of the muscles, and concave 
before, to enlarge the cavity of the pelvis. In the foetal 
state it consists of five distinct bones, which in adults 
are united, though the marks of the former separation 
continue. On the outside there is a ridge, which is 
called the spine ; and the bodies of the vertebrae are 
united to the processes by strong bony bridges, which 
support the weight of the whole spine. Oblique pro- 
cesses are only found in the upper bone of the sacrum, 
and these are connected by strong ligaments to the pro- 
cesses of the last lumbar vertebra. Where the oblique 
processes in the bones below should be, we find only 
tuberosities. The transverse processes are united, and 
the three first form two irregular cavities, of which that 
behind is divided by a transverse ridge. The trans- 
verse /irocesses of the last two bones are short, and from 
these to the ilium the sacro sciatic ligaments pass. The 
sfiinal processes of the three uppermost bones are nearly 
erect, short, and sharp : the lower ones are opened be- 
hind, and the fourth is more blunt or bifurcated, with- 
out the two legs forming a spine. Sometimes they do 
not form a canal by their union, but a fossa by their 
approach. The canal contains the lower part of the 
spinal marrow, which gradually grows smaller, termi- 
nating, as we have seen, in filaments styled cauda equi- 
na, and the cavity is proportionally diminished. (Un 
the fore part there are four pair of holes for the trans- 
mission of the nerves. The holes on the back part are 
covered by membranes, which admit of the passage of 
small nerves, but the largest nerves pass anteriorly. 
The size of the holes, as of the canal, lessens as they 
descend. This bone is connected with the ossa inqo- 
minata by synchondrosis, and forms the posterior part 
of the pelvis ; its substance is spongy. Below, the os 
sacrum is connected with the os coccygis. 

SA'FFRAN DE TE'RRA, (from the Arabic term 
xafar, yellow). See Curcuma. 

SAGAPE'NUM, sera/iinum, is the gummy resinous 
juice of an oriental or rather an African plant, supposed 
to be a species of Ferula, q. v. It is brought from 
Alexandria, either in distinct tears, or in large masses ; 
externally it is yellow, internally paler, and clear like 
horn ; but sometimes of a greenish hue, soft, and stick- 



ing to the fingers when handled. Pieces of bdellium, 
sometimes sold for it, may be distinguished by their 
weaker smell : that of sagapenum is alliaceous, and re- 
sembles a mixture of asafoetida and galbanum. The 
taste is moderately hot and pungent. This gummy re- 
sin is superior to the opoponax, galbanum, and ammo- 
niacum, approaching nearest to the asafoetida. It is 
generally used as an expectorant, deobstruent, and anti- 
spasmodic, often in the same cases as the ammoniacum, 
or asafoetida. Boiling water dissolves about three 
fourths of it ; rectified spirit about one half. From 480 
grains, 306 of spirituous and 108 of watery extract were 
obtained; by an inverse operation, 170 of watery and 
241 of spirituous extract. Water brings over with it 
in distillation muchof the flavour of the sagapenum, and 
a small portion of essential oil, but the distilled spirit 
is not wholly destitute of flavour. It is an ingredient 
in the pilulae gummi, now pilulae galbani compositae. 
See Lewis, Tournefort's and Cullen's Materia Medica ; 
Neumann's Chemistry. 

SAGI'TTA, an arrow. Arrow head, from its 
leaves resembling the head of an arrow. Sagittaria 
sagittifolia Lin. Sp. PI. 1410, i3. At first the leaves of 
this plant resemble those of plantain, but afterwards the 
bearded head of an arrow; the fruit consists of a collec- 
tion of seeds like the strawberry. It is said to possess 
similar virtues with the plantain, but is rarely used. 
Its roots are esculent. 

SAGITTA'LIS SUTU'RA, (from its resemblance 
to an arrow,) virgata, obelcea, rhabdoides, the sagittal 
or STRAIT SUTURE OF THE HEAD, which ruus from the OS 
frontis to the os occipitis, between the parietal bones. 

SAGITTARIA ALEXIPHA'RMICA, (from its 
use in counteracting the poison conveyed by darts,) 
aguti-guefio-obi Brasiliensis, Malacca radix, canna In- 
dica, thalia geniculata Lin. Sp. PI. 3, arrow root, 
DART WORT. It is fouud in the West Indian islands, is 
two or three inches long, as thick as a man's thumb, 
jointed and white. See Raii Historia. 

SAGITTA'TUM, the leaf of a plant shaped like ar> 
arrow. 

SAGOU. (See Palma Japonica.) It is procured 
frorti the cycas circinalia Lin. Sp. PI. 1658, which grows 
in Amboyna, Sumatra, and the Molucca islands, in 
marshy grounds ; and there are two or three species, 
or at least varieties, of it not accurately described. Its 
trunk rises to ten or twelve feet in height, and the me- 
dullary substance is interposed between the fibres. It 
bears fruit only when arrived at its full growth, or ra- 
ther when it is near the decline; and as the fruit is 
nourished at the expense of the medullary farina, the 
natives endeavour to retard the period of fructification. 
When the medulla has attained its perfection, the leaves 
are covered with a white powder, which seems to be a 
transudation of this substance. Sometimes the trunk 
is perforated, a part taken out, and rubbed in the hands, 
to ascertain the state of the farina. 

When the period of the collection of this faecula is 
arrived, the tree is cut down, divided transversely into 
billets, which are split in three or four pieces. The 
medulla, then cleared from its involucra, is bruised, 
agitated in water till it is entirely suspended, and then 
strained. What remains on the filter is given to the 
hogs, or thrown into the garden ; what has passed 
through it is separated by rest, and after some time the 
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fluid is poured off. If the more solid parts which do 
not pass through the filter are thrown into the garden, 
mushrooms of an exquisite flavour are soon produced, 
and larvae of weevils, which are not less esteemed as 
food, soon swarm on the residuum. 

The faecula which thus subsides is cut into little 
cakes, and dried in the shade. This is the true sago of 
which biscuits are made; but as it is not susceptible 
of fermentation, it will not produce bread. Soups are 
thickened with it, and it is an ingredient in sauces of 
every kind in India, and the adjacent islands. 

Sago, kept dry, may be preserved for an indefinite 
period ; but to bear the vicissitudes in climate in a long 
voyage it must be roasted in a furnace, and the surface 
slightly browned. In this last form it is gerterally 
brought to Europe. 

With us it is usually eaten in a simple state, boiled 
with water or milk, sometimes seasoned with spices, 
sometimes warmed with wine. It is a light and nou- 
rishing food, adapted to the extreme of either period of 
life, to hectical patients, as well as those recovering 
from long fevers, or diseases where the digestive facul- 
ties are much weakened. Its chief recommendation 
arises from its not fermenting, and consequently from 
its being neither flatulent nor acescent. 

Potatoes, it is said, will afford a similar faecula, and 
the caryota, with many other palms, contain apparently 
a medulla of the same kind. 

SAL, (from «A5, salt). Salt. Difflculties on 
every side have met those chemists who have with the 
greatest care attempted to define salts, and the reason 
will be obvious from what we have often had occasion to 
observe, that nature has no limits : those which we 
perceive are the result of our imperfect knowledge, and 
when the lacunae are filled by progressively extending 
science, our definitions are useless. The saline taste is 
a simple idea, of which common salt is a familiar ex- 
ample ; and if we were to define it, we should say that it 
is a pungent taste, without heat, or biting acrimony. 
The best authors who have defined salts from their pro- 
perties consider them as remarkable for their sapidity, 
soluble, incombustible, and capable of crystallization. 
Yet many neutrals have no taste, and some metallic 
oxyds a sensible one. Vitriolated barytes crystallizes, 
but is scarcely soluble in water ; and many bodies cer- 
tainly not saline are incombustible, as the various earths 
of the micaceous genus. In short, objections rise on 
every side, norwill chemical analysis assist us. Ifazot 
is a principle of some salts, oxygen is of others ; if some 
are apparently simple, others are compounded ; if some 
are fixed, others are volatile. The difficulty, in fact, 
arises from a name having been assigned when science 
was in its infancy, and having been obstinately retained 
when it was found neither scientific nor accurate. We 
shall, therefore, not consider them in the abstract, but 
divide them according to the following scheme : 

I. Simple salts. 
« Alkaline. 

Potash, natron, ammonia. 
.3 Earthy. 

Barytes, lime, alumine, magnesia. 
y Acid. 

Mineral; vitriolic, nitrous, and muriatic. 
Vegetable; tartar, the acid of sugar, of wood 
.sorrel, of fruits, &c. 



Metallic; arsenic, columbium, kc. 

Animal; phosphoric, uric, bombic, formic, 
lactic. 

Aerial; carbonic acid gas. 
^ Neutral. 

Alkaline, with the different acids. 

Earthy, with the same. 
e Triple or quadruple compounds. 

It is needless to pursue this subject, which is mcrch 
chemical ; for the salts used in medicine occur under 
their proper heads, and we shall add only tables of the 
synonyms of the different salts, and of their respective 
solubility. 

TABULA OF SYNONYMORUM. 

ACIDA. 

AciDUM VITRIOL! VEL SULPHURICUM. 

Oleum vitrioli. 
Spiritus vitrioli. 

sulphuris per campanam.. 

Acidum sulphuris. 
Spiritus aluminis. 
Acidum calcantliis. 



Acidum nituosum. 

Spiritus nitri. 



— primigenium. 

— universum. 

— aereum. 

— vagum fossile. 
sulphurosum. 



Glauberi. 



Aqua fortis. 
Acidum nitricum. 
Acidum muriaticum. 

Spiritus salis marini. 
Glauberi. 



— acidus salis ammoniaci. 



Acidum muriaticum oxygenatum. 
Acidum acetosum. 

Acetum. 

distillatum. 

Spiritus aceti. 

Acidum aceticum. 
Acidum tartari. 

Acidum oenolithicum. Black. 

Chrystalli tartari. 

Cremor tartari. 
Acidum boracicum. 

Sal sedativum Romberg. 

— - narcoticum Homberg 

ALCALINA. 

Alcali fixum vegetabile. 
Lixiva. Black. 

Kali Pharmacopoeiae Londinensis. 
Potassa Gallorum. 
Sal tartari. 

absynthi. 

Cineres clavellati. 
Nitrum fixatum. 
Cassob, alkakest GlauberL 
Oleum tartari. 
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Lixivium tartari. 

Aqua kali. • 

Pearl, pot, and blanch ashes. 

Cineres russici. 

Lapis infernalis. 
Alkali fixum minerale. 

Trona. Black. 

Soda. Pharmacopoeiac Edinensis. 

Natron, Pharm. Londinensis. 
et Antiquorum. 
Alkali volatile. 

Ammonia. Black. 

Ammoniaca Gallorum. 

Sal volatile ammoniacae. 

cornu cervi. 

urinae. 

Spiritus salis ammoniaci. 

cornu cervi. 

urinse. 

Aqua ammonise. 



NEUTRA SALINA. 



Kali 



VITRIOLATUM. 

Alkali vegetabile fixum. Vitriolatum Edin. 

Sulphas potassae. 

Sal polycrestum. 

Nitrum vitriolatum. 

Sal enixum. 

Sal e duobus. 

Lixivia sulphurica. Black 

Nitrum stibiatum. 

Panacea ducis holsatiae. 

Arcanum duplicatum. 

Kali nitratum. 

Lixivia nitrata. Black - 

Nitrum. 

Nitras potassa; Gallorum. 

Sal petrae. 

Kali muriatum. 

Lixivia muriata. Black. 
Murias potassae Gallorum. 
Sal digestivus. 

febrifugus Sylvii. 

marinus regeneratus. 

Spiritus salis marini coagulatus. 

Kali acetatum. 

Lixivia acetata. Black. 

Alkali fixum vegetabile acetatum. 

Acetas potassae (acetis) Gallorum- 

Tartarus regeneratus. 

Sal diureticus. 

Terra foliata tartari. 

Kali tartarisatum. 

Lixivia oenolithica. Black. 

Alkali fixum vegetabile tartarisatum. 

Tartris potassae Gallorum. 

Sal vegetabile. 

Tartarus solubilis. 

I tartarisatus. 



Soda vitriolata. Ed. 

Alkali fixum fossile vitriolatum 

Sal Glauberi. 

mirabile Glauberi. 

Sulphas sodac Gallorum. 

Natron nitratum. 

Trona nitrata. Black. 
Nitras sodae Gallorum. 
Nitrum cubicum. 
quadrangulare. 

N.^TRON muriatum. 

Trona muriata. Black. 

Muria. Ed. 

Sal marinus. 

—— communis v. culinaris. 

muriaticus. 

Murias sodae. 
Sal gemmae. 

Natron acetosum. 

Trona acetosa. Black. 
Acetis sodae Gallorum. 
Sal vegeto mineral. 

Natron tartarisatum. 

CRnolithus tronatus. Black. 
Soda tartarisata. 
Sal rupellensis. 

polycrestus rupellensis. 

de seignette. 

Tartris sodae Gallorum. 

Natron roracinatum. 
Borax (tincal). 
Boras sodae Gallorum. 

Ammonia vitriolata. 

Ammonia sulphurica. Black. 
Sal ammoniacus vitriolicus. 
Sulphas ammoniacalis Gallorum. 
Ammoniacus secretus Glauberi. 

Ammonia nitrata. 

Nitras ammoniaci Gallorum. 
Nitrum semivolatile. 
flammans. 

Ammonia muriata. 

Sal ammoniacus. Edin. 
Ammonia muriata. Londin. 
Murias ammoniacalis Gallorum. 

Ammonia acetata. 

Spiritus Mindereri. 

Aqua ammoniae acetatae. Londin. 

Acetis ammoniacalis Gallorum. 



NEUTRA TERREA, 

Calx vitriolata. 
Selenites. 
Gypsum. 

Vitriolum calcareum. 
Plaster of Pariae. 



Natron vitriolatum. 

Trona sulphurica. 



Black, 



Calx nitrata. 

Nitrum calcareum. 



Monro. 
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Calx muriata. 

Sal ammoniacum fixum. 

Oleum calcis. 

Sal marinum calcareum. 

Magnesia vitriolata. 

Sal catharticum amarum 
Epsom and SecUitz salt. 
Sal anglicum. 

Alumina vitriolata. 
Alumen. 
Vitriolum aluminis. 

Alumina nitrata. 

Alumen nitrosum. 
Nitrum argillse. 



NEUTRA METALLICA 

Feruum vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum marlis. 

— anglicum. 

Sal martis. 

Cuprum vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum Romanum. 

veneris. 

cupreum. 

ZiNCUM vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum album. 

Mkrcurius vitriolatus. 
Turpeth mineral. 

Mercurius muriatus. 

Mcrcurius corrosivus sublimatus. 

Antimonium muriatum. 

Butter of antimony. 

Antimonium tartarizatum. 
Emetique Gallorum. 
Tartar emetic. 

Wc had ultimately reserved for this article the result 
of the experiments on the composition of the muriatic 
acid and soda, suggested by MM. Pacchioni, Peele, and 
Guyton. It is with feelings of mortification and disap- 
pointment we must add, that the experiments of the gal- 
vanic society at Paris, and the very minute delicate exa- 
minations of Mr. Davy in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the present year (1807), have nearly set the question 
at rest, and shown that the acid and the alkali appa- 
rently produced were separated either from the appa- 
ratus, or the fingers of the operator. Mr. Davy's re- 
searches have, however, pointed out a very refined 
mode of analysis by means of the galvanic fluid, which 
promises the most important results. 

Very few hours had elapsed, after writing the last 
sentence^ when the discovery of Mr. Davy, thus pre- 
dicted, was announced. By the galvanic fluid he dis- 
covered both potash and soda to be metallic bodies, 
attracting oxygen so powerfully as to decompose water, 
and they thus appear in the form of oxyds. No fluid, 
except naphtha, will retain them in their metallic state. 
They are chiefly remarkable, as metallic oxyds, for 
their inconsiderable specific gravity; but we shall, how- 
ever, add in this place the abstract of Mr. Davy's ex- 
periments from a respectable journal, and follow it with 



a table of the solubility of different salts from Dr. Dun- 
can's excellent Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr. Davy, in the last Bakerian lecture, suggested the 
probability that other bodies, not then enumerated, 
might be decomposed, or exhibited in more simple 
forms, by electricity, particularly that excited by the 
galvanic apparatus. Since that time, by means of se- 
veral very powerful galvanic troughs, consisting of 100 
pairs of plates six inches square, and 130 pairs four 
inches square, he has succeeded in decomposing potash 
and soda. This was eff'ected by placing the alkali 
moistened on a plate of platina, and exposing it to the 
galvanic circle; when oxygen was disengaged, and the 
primitive base of the alkali left on the plate, in form 
and appearance much resembling small globules of mer- 
cury, and of an highly inflammable nature. These 
globules are lighter than any fluid, as they swim in dis- 
tilled naphtha. The base of potash is of a specific gravity 
as six, that of water being ten. At the freezing point 
these globules are hard and brittle, and when broken 
and examined with a microscope they present a number 
of facettes with the appearance of crystallization; at 
40° of Fahrenheit they are soft, and can scarcely be 
distinguished from globules of quicksilver : at 60° they 
are fluid, and at 100° volatile. When exposed to the 
atmosphere they rapidly imbibe oxygen, and reassume 
their alkaline character. In distilled naphtha they may 
be kept four or five days; but if exposed either to the 
atmosphere or to oxygen gas, they almost instantly 
become incrusted with a coat of regenerated alkali: this 
incrustation can be removed, and the reduced globule 
will remain in naphtha, or separated from all contact 
with oxygen, as before : the naphtha forms a thin film 
round the globule, and excludes the contact of oxygen. 

One part of the base of alkali and two of mercury, 
estimated by bulk, (or about 1 part of the base to 48 
of mercury by weight,) formed an amalgam, which 
Avhen applied in the circle of a galvanic battery (which, 
produced an intense heat), to iron, silver, gold, or 
platina, immediately dissolved these, and converted them 
into oxyds, in which process alkali was regenerated. 
Glass, as well as all metallic bodies, was also dissolved 
by the application of this substance; the base of alkali 
seizing the oxygen of manganese, and of minium, pot- 
ash was regenerated. One of these globules placed on 
a piece of ice dissolved it, and burnt with a bright flame, 
giving out an intense heat. Potash was found in the 
product of the dissolved ice. Nearly the same effects 
followed when a globule was thrown into water; in 
both cases a great quantity of hydrogen gas was rapidly 
liberated. 

The specific gravity of the base of soda is as seven, 
that of water being ten; it is fixed in a temperature of 
150", and fluid 180°. 

The specific gravity of the amalgam was found by 
means of a mixture of oil of sassafras with distilled 
naphtha, in which a globule remained either buoyant at 
top or quiescent at bottom, in a fluid weighing as nine, 
water being ten. 

Mr. Davy tried its effects on the phosphats, phosphu- 
rets, and the greater part of the salts of the first and se- 
cond degree of oxydizement, all which it decomposed, 
seizing their oxygen, and reassuming its alkaline quali- 
ties. 

From the medium of a number of analytical, and of 
nine synthetical experiments, it appeared that 100 parts 
of potash contain 15 oxygen, and 85 of inflammable 
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base; and that the same quantity of soda contains 20 
oxygen and 80 base, 

Mr. Davy tried a great number of complex experi- 
ments on volatile alkali, in which he was assisted by 
Messrs. Pepys and Allen; by these he ascertained, that 
oxygen is also an essential ingredient in ammonia, 100 
parts of it containing 2 1 of oxygen : but this result de- 
pended too much on eudiometrical calculation to be re- 
ceived as an established fact. 



The earths of barytes and strontites were likewise 
examined, as being most analogous to the alkali's, and 
both yielded considerable quantities of oxygen, Mr. 
Davy related also some miscellaneous experiments on 
the muriatic and fluoric acids, which completely re- 
futes the strange opinion held by some, that they did 
not contain oxygen, as these experiments proved in the 
most satisfactory manner that oxygen is one of their 
constituent principles. 



Table of the Solubility of Saline and other Substances, in 100 parts of Water, at the temjierature of 60° 

and 212°, 



Sulphuric, 

Nitric, 

Acetic, 

Prussic, 

Phosphoric,^ 

Acetic, 

Tartaric, 

Malic, 

Lactic, 

Laccic, 

Arsenic, 

Arsenious acid, 

Citric, 

Oxalic, 

Gallic, 

Boracic, 

Mucic, 

Succinic, 

Suberic, 
Camphoric, - 
Benzoic, 
Molybdic, 
Chromic, unknown. 
Tungstic, insoluble. 



Acids 



very soluble, proportion not 
determined. 



Salifiable Bases. 



Potass, . - - 

Soda, very soluble, proportion not known. 
Baryta, ... 
crystallized, 



Strontia, 



Lime, 



crystallized. 



Salts. 



Sulphate of potass, - 
Super-sulphate of potass, 
Sulphate of soda, 
ammonia, 



magnesia, - - - 

alumina, very soluble, proportion unknown. 



Super-sulphate of alumina and pot 

ammonia 

Nitrate of baryta, 

— potass, 

soda, 

' strontia, 
. lime, 



ass, ^ 
ia, 5 



alum, 



60° 


212° 


unlimited 


unlimited 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 



150 

1.25 
133 
50 

8.3 

0.84 

I 1.04 
0.69 
1.04 
0.208 



50 



6,6 


200 


100 


66 


2 


1,25 


50 


50 


8,3 


4,ir 


0.1 



5 


50 


57 


any quantity 


0.6 




1.9 


50 


0.2 




6.25 


20 


50 


100 -f 


37.4 


125 


50 


100 


100 


133 


5 


133 


8 


25 


14.25 


100 4- 


33 


100 


100 


200 


400 


any quantity. 
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25 

25 



5 

25 

50 



44 

27 
more so. 
1.25 
6.6 

100 



sparingly, 
soluble. 



60'' 


2I2*» 


50 


200 


100 


1004- 


20 




33 




35.42 


36.16 


150 
200 


any quantity 


33 


100 


100 




6 


40 


25 


50 


25 


■25 + 


6.6 




8.4 


16.8 


25 


83.3 


50 


100 + 


2 




50+ 


100 


100 




35 






40.8 


1.67 


3.3 



Nitrate of ammonia, - _ . . 

magnesia, - - . _ . 

Muriate of baryta, . - . . 

— ^-^— potass, - - . - . 

■— — — soda, - - . . . 

strontia, - . . . . 

lime, - . . . . 

ammonia, .... 

■ magnesia, - - . _ 

Oxy-muriate of potass - - . , 

Phosphate of potass, very soluble. 

soda, - - - - . 

■ ammonia, - - . _ 

• — magnesia, - - . _ 

Sub-borate of soda, - - . . 

Carbonate of potass, - - - . 

— soda, - - - - _ 

— magnesia, - - - _ 

— • ammonia, - - . . 

Acetate of potass, - - . . 

soda, - - . . _ 

ammonia, very soluble. 

magnesia, do. 

'■ ' strontia, 

Super-tartrate of potass, - - . . 

Tartrate of potass, - - . . . 

potass and soda - . . 

Super-oxalate of potass. 

Citrate of potass, very soluble. 

Prussiate of potass and iron. 

Nitrate of silver very soluble. 

Muriate of mercury (corrosive sublimate). 

Sulphate of copper - . _ , 

Acetate of copper very soluble. 

Sulphate of iron. 

Muriate of iron very soluble. 

Tartrate of iron and potass. 

Acetate of mercury. 

Sulphate of zinc, - - - _ , 

Acetate of zinc very soluble. 

Acetate of lead, (Ed. Pharm.) Bostock, 

as it exists in Goulard's extract, 

Tartrate of antimony and potass, 

by my experiments, - - , 

Alkaline soaps very soluble. 

Sugar, - - . . . . 

Gum very soluble. 

Starch, - - . _ 

Jelly, 

Gelatin, - - - . . _ 

Urea very soluble. 

Cinchonin. 

Salts not soluble in 100 times their weight of tvater. 
Sulphates of baryta, strontia, and lime, and sub-sulphate of mercury. 
Phosphates of baryta, strontia, lime, magnesia, and mercury. 
Fluate of lime. 

Carbonates of baryta, strontia, and lime. 

Muriates of lead, and silver, and sub-muriate of mercury, (calomel). 
Sub-acetate of copper. 

Solubility of Saline and other Substances in 100 fiarts of Alcohol, at the temperature of 176^ 

All the acids, except the sulphuric, nitric, and oxy-muriatic, which decompose it, and the 
phosphoric and metallic acids. i> ^ ^ , <ki 



10 



50 
50 

133 



•44+ 



2.5 
33 



any quantity. 

very soluble, 
abundantly, 
more so. 
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Potass, soda, and ammonia, very soluble. 

Red sulphate of iron. 

Muriate of iron, -...,... 

lime, ---.--.-. 

Nitrate of ammonia, ........ 

Muiiate of mercury, - - -- 

Camphor, ---,-.... 

Nitrate of silver, .---..... 

Refined sugar, ---_..... 

Muriate o/ ammonia, -.-._._. 

Arseniate of potass, --.._.._ 

Nitrate of potass, -...._.. 

Arseniate of soda, -...._... 

Muriate of soda, (Mr. Chenevix). Alkaline soaps. Ma<5nesian do. Extractive. T 
Volatile oils. Adipocere. Resins. Urea. Cinchonin. 

Substmices insoluble in Alcohol, 
Earths. 

Phosphoric and metallic acids. 
Almost all the sulphates and carbonates. 
The nitrates of lead and mercury. 
The muriates of lead, silver, and soda. 
The sub-borate of soda. 

The tartrate of soda and potass, and the supcr-tartratc of potass. 
Fixed oils, wax, and starch. 
Gum, caoutchouc, suber, lignin, gelatin, albumen, and fibrin. 



100 
100 
89.2 
88.3 
75. 
41.7 
24.6 
7.1 
3.75 
2.9 
1.7 
annin. 



Sal is also a term aflixed to several saline substances, 
which, for the sake of the references to the present work, 
we shall add. Sal vol. salis ammoniaci ; sale, cervi. 
See Alkali VOLATILE. Sal absinthii ; tartari ; sod<e, 
sccAlcali. ^;w7?20«2acw7w, see Volatile. Alkalinus 
salis marini^ see Anatron: cijreniacus^ sec Ammo- 
niacus sal: fossilisy rupeus^ see Gemma sal: ca- 
tharticus Glauberi ; Danfi/iiny ; mii-abilis ; ad?nirabilis; 
see Glauberi sal: Se?inerti, see Diureticus sal: 
jfusionis j Jixionis ; see Alembroth : ge7nm£ ; commu- 
nis ; warinusy see Marinum sal: alkali Jixum., see 
Clavellati cineres : petrcc ; firunelle ; Jiolijchrestum 
see NiTRUM, &c.* 

SALACITAS, (perhaps from Salacia, the goddess of 
the sea, Venusy Hyste7-ocnesmus,nymfihomaniay hystc- 
romania., pruritus uteri, furor, lagnia, satyriasis. We 
have introduced this article with some hesitation, as we 
have constantly avoided every method of furnishing any 
incentive to the prurient imagination, and have been 
at last determined, by reflecting that, as it often arises 
from obscure and unsuspected causes, we may relieve 
what is frequently a troublesome disease, and rescue 
from suspicion a moral character in a case where the 
complaint is wholly corporeal. 

It is a disease often of early youth, and not unfrc- 
quently of advanced age. An unsuspected source of 
the complaint is often irritation from diseases of neigh- 
bouring organs. Thus it sometimes arises from dis- 
eased ovaries, from calculus in the bladder or kidneys, 
from leucorrhcea, from inflammation of the womb, 
from acrid purgatives, from the irritation of cantharides 
on the neck of the bladder, from flatulence, and is 
hence probably the disease of melancholic tempera- 
ments, from whipping, from the diuretic eff'ect of 
acidulous waters, from a disproportioned clitoris, and 
from worms, particularly ascarides. A general acri- 
mony is accused by Schurig; but we find more deci- 
sive proofs of its eff'ect in hydrophobia and lepra ; in 
the effects of aromatics; and, if the facts are well 



founded, in the use of satyrium. General fulness, ple- 
thora, and continence, are obvious causes, and require 
no remark; but the use of tea, connected with plethora, 
is accused, probably with little reason. Riding on 
horseback is equivocal in its effects, and we find it 
sometimes enumerated among the causes, and some- 
times among the remedies. It is certainly not a remedy. 

When the disease proceeds from any of the causes 
enumerated, the cure must depend on their removal. 
When it originates from increased excitement of the 
vessels of the respective organs, the remedies which we 
shall enumerate will often relieve ; and these will miti- 
gate the complaint, though it arises from other, more 
distant, irritations. 

Cold is the principal remedy, and even cold water 
has been injected into the vagina by Nicolai. Nitre, 
as a means of abstracting heat, and diminishing the 
action of the vessels, is highly useful; but large doses 
of camphor, as we have often mentioned, are still more 
eff'ectual. Hahn directs this medicine in combination 
with vinegar. A similar remedy is the acetatcd lead, re- 
commended in the Ephemerides Naturae Curiosorum, 
Annus ii. 121. 

Etery means of diminishing the quantity of fluids is 
useful. Venesection yields, however, a temporary and 
precarious relief. Saline purgatives are more effectual, 
and a cooling diet of acid fruits and vegetables is more 
permanently beneficial. The portulaca has been parti- 
cularly recommended, though without any sufticient 
foundation. 

Narcotics have not been fairly tried. Opium has 
seemed useful ; but the cicuta, digitalis, and aconite 
will be apparently more so. Amusing the mind, and 
avoiding every lascivious idea, will be highly necessary; 
for Ovid's Cure of Love is peculiarly applicable to this 
disease. Res age tutus eris. We find instances where 
ulcers or the small pox have relieved ; but the idea has 
not been pursued so as to recommend a drain by means 
of a seton or issue. 
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Sec Moschion de Morbis Mulierum ; Ambrose Parey, 
xxiii. 64; Mercurialis de Morbis Mulierum ; Schurig 
Gynaecoloiria. 

SALAMA'NDRA, (because it is not destroyed by 
fire, a property reported of the salamander). See 
Amianthus. 

SA'LEP, vel SA'LEB. See Orchis. 
SALICO'RNIA, (so called from its salt taste and 
horn like shape, from sal and cornu). Jointed glass 
WORT. Its leaves are gathered and pickled instead of 
samphire. See Kali. 

SALI'TRON. See Anatron. 
SALIU'NCA. See Nardus celticus. 
SALrVA,(from a salt taste,) is that fluid by which 
the mouth and tongue are continually moistened in their 
natural state, and is supplied by glands, from thence 
called salivary. This fluid is thin and pellucid, not 
concreting by heat, almost without taste and smell. 
By chewing, it is expressed from the ducts, and is in- 
timately mixed with our food, the digestion of which 
it greatly promotes. In hungry persons it is more 
acrid, and copiously discharged; and in those who have 
fasted long it is highly so, so that the fasting spittle 
has been styled resolvent: about twelve ounces have 
been discharged in a day. The saliva contains chiefly 
water, with mucus, sea salt, and probably some animal 
matter. It is coagulated by alcohol, inspissated by a 
small proportion, and dissolved by a larger one of mine- 
ral acids. The sea salt is not obvious to the taste, from 
our constant experience of it, but the muriatic acid is 
in part also combined with ammonia, since lime and 
caustic alkali separate ammonia from it. The animal 
matter appears from the tartar on the teeth, and it 
sometimes is found in the form of a calculus in the sali- 
vary ducts. Its specific gravity is greater than water. 
Saliva probably hastens fermentation, since it is appa- 
rently the ferment to the bowls of Kava in the South 
Sea islands. Pringle found it an antiseptic; though it 
easily becomes putrid in warm air, out of the body, a 
quality counteracted probably by the action of the sto- 
mach. (See Digestion.) When wanting, the func- 
tions of the stomach are greatly disturbed. 

The saliva is variously diseased. When we spoke 
of the sweet taste in the mouth, analogous to the sweet- 
ness of diabetic urine, Ave considered the observation as 
new ; but we have since met with it in Schurig's Sia- 
lologia, in Riedlin, and the Copenhagen Transactions. 
The saliva is occasionally yellow, particularly in jaun- 
dice, and sometimes it has been said to be blue. From 
too active salivation Nuck informs us that it is some- 
times bloody. 

It is well known that the infection of a rabid animal is 
conveyed by the saliva, and more than one instance has 
occurred of its producing nervous affections when con- 
veyed during a violent fit of rage. (Hoff'man de Saliva 
cjusque Morbis.) We find also that the bites of epilep- 
tic persons have been attended with disagreeable con- 
sequences. It is sometimes deficient in quantity from 
inflammation and obstruction of the salivary duct, oc- 
casionally from calculous concretions. Worms, it is 
said, also have been found in it. Diseases have been 
occasionally conveyed to children by the disgusting 
custom of tasting the pap, or, in part, masticating the 
food : each should be severely reprobated. 

A too copious evacuation of it produces thirst, loss of 
appetite, bad digestion, and an atrophy. 

VOL. 11. 



See Haller's Physiology, in the article of Mastica- 
tion ; Boerhaave's Institutes; Fordyce's Elements, part 
i. p. 23. 

SALIVA'LES GLA'NDULiE, (from saliva,) the 
salivary glands, are commonly reckoned three paii . 
viz. the parotid, the maxillary, and the sublingual; but 
Dr. Hunter would refer the last to another class. 

Various subordinate glandular bodies, distributed 
round the fauces and throat, seem also to furnish saliva, 
though probably their chief use is to supply a mucus, to 
defend the tender skin of the mouth. The parotids, 
the largest of these glands, are irregular and oblon;; 
bodies ; but these we have already described. (See Pa- 
ROTis.) The maxillary have also been already noticed. 
(See Maxillares glandul^e.) 

The sublingual glands are smaller, oblong, and flatted, 
situated under the anterior portion of the tongue, on 
the lateral portions of the mylo-hyoidei. The extre- 
mities are backward and forward; the edges obliquely 
inward and outward. They are covered by the external 
membrane of the tongue; their ducts are small and short, 
opening near the gums in distinct orifices. The mus- 
culi genio glossi separate the two sublingual glands and 
the two maxillary ducts. The arteries are derived from 
the lingual, and the nerves from the fifth pair, which 
supply the tongue. 

To these may be added the Molares glanduljE, 
q. v.; the buccales and labiales, which are rather mu- 
cous follicles than glands. We may just add, that the 
situation of the salivary ducts is not always constant, 
and that the calculous concretions are often found in 
them. They are subject also to tumours from other 
causes, particularly inflammation. (Murray de Tumo- 
ribus Salivalibus). 

When obstructions have taken place in the duct, 
suppuration is often the consequence, and the saliva 
flowing through the wound causes a fistulous ulcer. 
(Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgerie, iii. and v.) 
It is cured sometimes by compression, occasionally by 
the actual cautery (Saviard) ; by the gluten of parch- 
ment burnt with opium (Riedlin); sometimes by caus- 
tics (Gill in the Medical Commentaries, and Louis in 
the Memoires de Chirurgerie, v. 10. iii. 18); chiefly 
the lapis infernalis. Tessart employed a seton with 
success. 

SALIVA'LIS DU'CTUS STENO'NIS. The up- 
per salxval duct, is the duct which carries the saliva 
from the parotid gland into the mouth. See Buccinator 

MUSCULUS. 

SALIVA 'NTI A, (from saliva). Medicines which 
excite a salivation. 

SALIVA'RIS FIE'RBA, (from its exciting a dis- 
charge of saliva). See Pyrethrum. 

SALIVA'TIO, (from saliva). A salivation is an 
extraordinary discharge of spitting, chiefly excited by 
the use of mercury ; a practice seldom employed in any 
considerable extent. As it may be, however, requisite 
to excite a gentle spitting, we shall offer a few remarks 
on the most convenient method of producing and con- 
ducting the evacuation, after we have spoken of the in- 
creased discharge of saliva frcfm diff"erent causes. 

A salivation, or /j^ya/jsm, is sometimes a symptom ot 
disease, more often excited for the purpose of curing. 
As a symptom it is frequently salutary, though at 
times, as in paralytic patients, the eff'ccts of debility 
onlv. Wc know, for instance, that in the natural 
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small pox the discharges of saliva, about the acme of 
the disease, is a favourable symptom ; in fevers it has 
been sometimes found critical, and the fluid of dropsies 
has been occasionally discharged in this way. Yet wc 
perceive from some references to authors whom we have 
not been able to procure, that it has been fatal, perhaps 
from its excess, or from the great debility previously in- 
duced. Salivation is said to be sometimes periodical, 
sometimes epidemic. 

Its causes are numerous. Suppressed evacuations are 
very frequent ones, and suppressed fluor albus, ischuria 
(Daniel in the Medical Communications, vol. i), sup- 
pressed lochia, and perspiration of the hands, have been 
found to produce it. The state of the stomach is a fre- 
quent cause, and it is a common attendant on dyspepsia ; 
generally preceding vomiting. From this effect the 
squills and antimonials have been probably considered 
as causes. Acrid substances masticated are common 
causes, and the irritation of tobacco smoke is well 
known. It is only necessary to add, that the continued 
use of smoking produces a debility of the salivary 
glands, and often renders the salivation permanent. 
From debility, also, it is a common symptom in scurvy, 
often in jaundice. Neighbouring irritation sometimes 
excite the action of these vessels. We have seen it, 
we think, owing to scrofulous tumours ; and Dr. 
Power mentions its arising from wool kept too long in 
the ear. 

We know no internal medicine which acts with cer- 
tainty on the salivary glands, except mercury; for, 
though we have mentioned the nitric acid, it was in- 
troduced Avith doubt and hesitation. See Materia 
Medica. 

The cure of salivation will, in general, depend on its 
causes. Of mercurial salivation we shall afterwards 
speak at some length ; but this discharge from other 
causes is chiefly relieved by tonics, with astringent 
gargles. The latter should, however, be employed with 
caution, for many inconveniences are recorded to have 
arisen from hastily suppressing the discharge. (Syl- 
vester's Medical Observations and Inquiries, iii. 241.) 
Yet these relate rather to what we may style the more 
acute salivation from mercury : the more chronic kind, 
from debility, is not so easily suppressed. It often con- 
tinues for the whole life, without any change, notwith- 
standing the most active astringents are employed. The 
chief vicarious evacuation is that by urine. 

Mercurial salivation is chiefly used in Lues, q. v. 
but sometimes for other complaints, particularly ob- 
structions of the liver, and lepra. In the two latter it 
is seldom carried far; and in the first the discharge is 
now comparatively slight. It is of little importance by 
what preparation it is excited, if of sufficient activity to 
increase the salivary secretion without injuring the 
stomach or irritating the bowels. Each practitioner 
has his favourite form, and each may be indulged. In 
general, mercurial ointment rubbed in externally is 
the safest; and calomel or mercury, divided by muci- 
laginous or fatty fluids, are the most general internal 
preparations ; perhaps inferior to none. The practice 
of rubbing the calomel irtto the gums and fauces origi- 
nated with Mr. Clare, not « Mr. Cline," to whom, by 
a typographical error, it was attributed in the article 
"Lues" He applies it also under the prepuce and 
within the labia, by which he thinks the cure is ex- 
pedited. 



Mr. Cruikshank, in an Appendix to Mr. Clare's pub- 
lication, observes, that there is no doubt of the absorption 
of a fine powder taking place on the inside of the mouth, 
of the prxputium, of the labia. Sec ; for the particles of 
the blood, seen in the simple microscope, are at leasrl 
ten times larger than those of the levigated cah)mcl, yet 
the absorbents are often turgid with red blood. The 
particles of quicksilver, in the best prepared mercurial 
ointment, appear in the same microscope as distinct 
from each other as the red globules of the blood; yet 
they are very readily taken up by tlie absorbents of the 
skin. Mr. Hunter hath frequently directed calomel to 
be rubbed on the skin with the volatile liniment, and it 
has been followed by the eft'ects of the unguentum hy- 
drargyri. The inside of the cheek is a better absorbing 
surface than perhaps any other accessible to friction in 
the body ; and probably calomel becomes milder in its 
operation this way, as the divided quicksilver becomes 
milder when absorbed by the skin. It is also a less 
tedious, less laborious process than that of rubbing the 
unguentum hydrargyri. These are undoubtedly ad- 
vantages ; yet they may be considered as aflbrding a 
favourable view of the comparative merits of the two 
preparations. The friction is by no means so easy as is 
represented ; and we have heard- that it has been follow- 
ed by troublesome sores in the mouth. But by what- 
ever preparation salivation is excited, the medicine 
should be slowly accumulated, unl'ess when employed in 
the urgent cases of hydrocephalus, hydrophobia, croop, 
he. VVhen used in lues, a warm bath may be used 
two or three times before the unguentum hydrargyri ; 
and the patient, during its use, should be kept in a 
warm room, wear a flannel shirt, having previously 
lived on a low diet for a few days. Except in strong^ 
constitutions, from a pint to. a quart is a sufficient dis- 
charge of the saliva in twenty-four hours. The patient's 
strength should be supported with a light, nourishing, 
and mucilaginous diet; and, if faint, a little wine whey,, 
or mulled wine, may be allowed. 

The quantity of mercury necessary to excite saliva- 
tion diff'ers greatly in diff'erent circumstances and con- 
stitutions. In debilitated, scorbutic, and perhaps scro- 
fulous habits, we have found three grains of calomel 
given in the dose, or one grain on three succeeding 
nights induce the discharge. It has been brought on 
by sprinkling precipitate on a wound (Hildanus) ; by a 
mercurial injection in a fistula; by a mercurial girdle ; 
and the mercurial ointment employed to kill lice. In 
these cases, the idiosyncracy of the patient seems ta 
influence the effect ; and, therefore, this should be, if 
possible, ascertained before mercury is exhibited in any 
considerable quantity. The inflammation which this 
medicine induces is rather erysipelatous than phleg- 
monic, and it sometimes attacks the inside of the cheeks, 
producing small, irritable, creeping ulcers, with a very 
slight or no affection of the gums. The latter are, 
however, most commonly inflamed. 

It is usual at present to produce this discharge in a 
very moderate degree ; but some action on the gums is 
necessary, to show that the medicine has been intro- 
duced into the system. This is particularly the case in 
lues and chronic inflammations of the liver. In other 
complaints it is less essential if the symptoms disap-. 
pear. The eff'ectual relief of these is the only certain 
criterion by which we are taught to leave off" the medi- 
cine, and it will be prudent to continue it for some time 
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after these have disappeared. On omitting the mer- 
cury the salivation gradually subsides. 

The discharge of saliva is, however, sometimes too 
violent, or it continues long after the symptoms have 
disappeared, from the increased irritability induced by 
excess of excitement. This increased discharge is ob- 
viated by purgative medicines, by opium, and by sul- 
phur. If any mercury remains in the system, these 
will sometimes relieve; but if so long a period has 
elapsed that we may suppose the whole discharged, the 
cure must rest on the general indication of increased 
irritability fi-om debility. The medicines just men- 
tioned are not all of equal efficacy. Mr. Hunter thinks 
purgatives useless ; and we certainly have not found 
ihcm highly beneficial, though sometimes they lessen 
the discharge. Opium we have thought highly useful, 
particularly in the form of Dover's powder. Sulphur 
is known to lessen the activity of mercury out of the 
body; and as it enters the circulation with little change, 
it may have the same effect in the circulating system. 
But this, like other finely spun theories, deceives us in 
practice. Sulphur is by no means highly useful in these 
circumstances. Diuretics, which seem to excite what 
appears to be a vicarious discharge, have not been tried, 
or, if employed, not effectual. We believe every prac- 
titioner, by the means mentioned, has been able to mi- 
tigate salivation ; but by no remedies, in every instance, 
to conquer it wholly. 

See Hunter, Swediaur, Bell, and Howard on the Ve- 
nereal Disease; Stahl de Salivatione Mercuriali et Al- 
berti de Hydrargyrosi. 

SA'LIX, (from the Hebrew term sola). Ilea, the 
COMMON WHITE or thc DuTCH WILLOW TKEE ; salix fru- 
gilis Lin. Sp. PI. 1443, is distinguished by its oblong, 
pointed serrated leaves, hoary on both sides, though 
most so on the lower, and in the branches being tough. 
See Raii Hist. Plant. Philos. Trans. 1763. 

The bark of the branches of this tree is considerably 
bitter and astringent; and has been recommended not 
only in intermitlents, but in all those cases which re- 
quire tonics and astringents. Dr. CuUen thinks it a 
promising substitute for the bark ; and we have found 
it equally useful in dyspepsia, profluvia, and every case 
of chronic weakness. His experiments were made 
with thc bark of the salix pentandria, which, in Bergi- 
vis' hands, failed to relieve intermittent fevers. 

SALLADS, (a sale). The term is derived from the 
salt, an ingredient which enters in the smallest propor- 
tion. This species of vegetable nutriment consists of 
vegetables, undressed, either etiolated ones, thus de- 
prived of their acrimony, as endives and celery, or of 
the tetradynamiae, whose seed leaves are only employed, 
or the others in their earliest periods. We eat in their 
natural state chiefly the lettuce, the lamb's lettuce, and 
the Avater cresses. W^ith all we usually mix vinegar, 
and oil united with the vinegar by means of the yolk of 
an egg. The reason for employing oil we have not 
heard ; but have suspected it to have arisen from the 
apprehension of the accidental mixture of poisonous 
plants, and the egg is added to combine it with the vi- 
negar. In general, sallads are wholesome, but not ad- 
missible in cold, flatulent stomachs ; though, in these, 
the Avater cresses seldom produce any inconvenience. 

SALPI'NGO-PHARYNGiE'US, (from ^«/7r<y|, a 
triaufiet^ and ^«ft(y|, the t^harynx^ rises near the Eu- 



stachian tube, and is inserted into the pharynx. Val- 
salva and Douglas think it one of the origins of the 
muscle of the pharynx. See Pharynx. 

Salpin'go-staphvli'nus, (from c-«A7r<7|, and (rrx^v^^v, 
the uvula,) arises fleshy from the bony part of the tube 
of the ear, and is inserted into the basis of the uvula 
with that on the other side. They draw the uvula up- 
ward and backward. 

Salpi'ngo-staphylinus internus. See Petro sal- 

PINGO-STAPHYLINI. 

SALSAPARILLA. See Sarsaparilla. 

SALSO'LA. See Kali. 

SALUTA'RIS DI'GITUS. See Digitus. 

SALVATE'LLA VE'NA, (from salus, health, from 
the supposed salutary effects of opening this vein in 
melancholy,) sfilenitis, runs on the back of the hand, 
from the little finger and that next to it. It has been 
said to proceed from betwixt the thumb and the fore 
finger, and to run up to the ulna. 

SA'LVIA, salvus, (from its salutary effects, which 
were formerly supposed to be so considerable as to 
justify the axiom, " Cu7' moriatur homo cui salvia 
crescit in horto""). Sage, elelis/ihacos, is a low shrubby 
plant, with square stalks, obtuse, wrinkled, dry leaves, 
and large bluish flowers, fixed on loose spikes on the 
tops of the branches. It is a native of the southern 
parts of Europe, but bears the cold of our climate, and 
flowers in May and June. Its seeds are called edel. 

Sa'lvia bo'sci. Wild or w^ood sage, from bosciis, 
a ivood, where it grows. 

Sa'lvia ^thi'opis. See iErniopis. 

Sa'lvia ho'rminum. See Horminum. 

Sa'lvia ma'jor. Greater or common garden sage, 
salvia officinalis Lin. Sp. Pl. 34. The leaves are nearly 
oval, but pointed ; of a green, red, or variegated colour ; 
but all are found on the same plant. The leaves are 
moderately aromatic, and used in debilities and relaxa- 
tions both of the nervous and muscular system, as a 
stimulant, carminative, and tonic. Their smell is 
strong, but not disagreeable ; their taste warm, bitter- 
ish, and subastringent ; with a solution of vitriolated 
iron they strike an inky blackness. This species is 
more agreeable, but not so strong as the lesser sage ; 
the flowers of both are weaker, but more agreeable than 
their leaves. The best preparations are the watery in- 
fusion, and a tincture or extract made with rectified 
spirit of wine, which contain the whole virtue of the 
plant. The watery infusion, acidulated with the juice 
of lemon or of orange, is an agreeable common drink 
in fevers. From 5 ss. to 5 i- of a conserve made with 
sage leaves is said to cure weak stomachs, if repeated 
twice a day. (See Salvia minor.) By distillation with 
water a small quantity of essential oil is obtained, Avhich 
possesses only the aromatic part of the herb. See 
Tournefort and Lewis's Materia Medica. 

Sa'lvia mi'nor, salvia virtutis. Lesser sage, salvia 
minor aurita, and non aurita, of Caspar Bauhinc ; 
s. officinalis, /3. Linnaei. Its leaves are narrower than 
those of the greater sage, whitish, and never red; they 
are stronger, but less agreeable ; though in other re- 
spects the same. 

Sage has been much employed as a sudorific, for 
preventing the recurrence of intermittent paroxysms, 
for restraining colliquative sweats, infused in spirits, or 
wine (Van Swieten), and the milk of nurses who had 
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weaned their child : it is also supposed to resist putre- 
faction. Cullen's Materia Medica. See Salvia major. 

Sa'lvia sylve'stris, scorodonia, scordotis cham£- 
drys fruticona^ germander sage, wood sage. Teu- 
crium scorodonia Lin. Sp. PI. 789, grows in woods and 
hedges. In smell, taste, and medical virtues, it re- 
sembles the scordium rather than the sage ; but is less 
disagreeable than the former, though more so than the 
latter. 

Among the reputed species of sage is the phlomis, 
or yellow sage, fihlomis fruticosa^ /3.' Lin. Sp. PI. 818, 
which is astringent and vulnerary. 

SAMBU'CUS, (from the Hebrew sabuca, a musical 
instrument made of this tree,) acte, infelix lignum, 
COMMON ELDER. Sumbucus nigra Lin. Sp. PI. 385. 
Common black berried elder, is a tree or shrub 
whose branches are full of fungi, covered with an ash 
coloured, under which lies a thinner green, bark, and 
below a white one. It flowers in May, and ripens its 
berries in September. 

The young leaves, when budding, are said to be ca- 
thartic ; but the parts employed medicinally are the 
inner bark, flowers, and berries. The first has little 
smell or taste : on first chewing it impresses a degree 
of sweetishness, followed by a very slight though dura- 
ble acrimony, in which its powers seem to reside, and 
which it imparts both to watery and spirituous menstrua. 
Sydenham directs three handfuls of the inner bark to 
be boiled in a quart of milk and water to a pint, half 
of which is to be drank every night and morning, and 
repeated for several days: it operates upward and 
downward ; and upon the evacuations its utility depends. 
Boerhaave gave its expressed juice from 3 i- to half an 
ounce for a similar purpose. In smaller doses it is said 
to be an aperient and deobstruent in various chronical 
disorders. These eff"ects are sometimes confined to the 
ebulus, or dwarf elder; but both have been used with- 
out any remarkable advantage. An infusion of the 
fresh flowers is gently laxative, and of the dried ones 
diaphoretic, and consequently useful in eruptive disor- 
ders. Externally they are employed in fomentations. 
Sec. The London college orders the following unguen- 
tum sambuci. B. Florum sambuci p. ffj iv. sevi ovilli 
p. \^ iii. olei olivae m. 16 i. decoque flores in sevo et 
oleo donee friabiles sint, deinde exprime et cola. The 
juice of the berries, when inspissated to a rob, is 
styled a dissolvent and aperient : it is gently laxative, 
promotes urine or perspiration, and is recommended in 
dyspepsia, and debility of the urinary passages, in doses 
of from one to two or three drachms. See Lewis's 
Materia Medica; Anatomia Sambuci per M. Blockv/itz ; 
Sydenham's Works. 

Sambu'cus e'bulus ; herbacea ; and humilis. See 
Ebulus. 

Sambu'cus sanamu'nda. See Empetrum thymali 

foliis. 

SAMIEL. A poisonous wind in the desert ot Ara- 
bia, which kills without any apparent change on the 
body, except a total privation of irritability, and some- 
times a distention of the blood vessels, and extravasa- 
tion of their contents. It comes from the north west 
quarter, announced by a haze in that direction ; but the 
rest of the atmosphere is clear. The Samiel seems to 
be a blast of hydrogeneous gas, the source of vhich we 
shall afterwards explain. See Simoox. 



SAMP. A preparation of Indian corn, in which the 
hard coat is first separated by maceration in an alkaline 
ley, and the grain is next softened by long continued 
simmering, in a temperature below the boiling point. 
It is then said to be a palatable food, with some com- 
mon condiments, and to supply very eff"ectually the 
place of bread. It is chiefly used by the Aborigines 
of America, in the back settlements, both north and 
south. 

SAMPHIRE. The crythmum maritimum Lin. Sp. 
PI. 354, fxniculum maritimum of Caspar Bauhine, is 
slightly aromatic, with a taste not unpleasant. It is 
sometimes used as a pot herb, but is more commonly 
pickled, and taken as a condiment. 

SA'MPSUCHUM,(fromi/'«<y, ^o/ireserrf, ^xid-^vxr., 
the mind ; on account of its cordial qualities). See Ori- 
ganum. 

SA'MPSUCHUS. See Marum and Majorana 
maj. fol. 

SA'NCT^ HELE'NiE RA'DIX. Cyperus Ameri- 
canus, cyperus longus Lin. Sp. PI. 67, is a long knotted 
root, black without, and white within : in taste it re- 
sembles the galangal root, and is brought from St. 
Helena, in the province of Florida, where it is used in 
pains of the stomach, and in nephritic complaints. 

SA'NCTUM SEMEN. See Santonicum. 

SANDARA'CHA. Sandarach, (from the Arabic 
saghad, narak,) a gummy resin, of a yellowish white 
colour, in small lumps, dry, brittle, of a pleasant smell, 
of a resinous and gently acrid taste; it is brought from 
Africa, and is the production of the juniper us cedrus 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1471. See Juniperus, and Arsenicum, 
of which it is also an appellation. 

SA'NDIVER. See Axungia vitri. 

SANGUIFICATIO, {sanguinem facere). The ani- 
mal process by which our fluids are converted inta 
blood. We have seen that blood consists of a watery 
fluid, styled serum, gluten, fibrin, and the red portion, 
which in the microscope appear to be globular. The 
serum contains an ammoniacal salt, by which it seems 
to dissolve a portion of the gluten. The difference be- 
tween this fluid and the nutriment taken in, then, appa- 
rently consists in the formation of gluten, of the salt, 
the fibrin, and the red globules. The nature of am- 
monia we well know; and as its component parts are 
found in the system, it is not necessary to inquire 
anxiously into its source. The gluten, we have seen, 
differs probably from albumen in its proportion of azot, 
and the fibrin is a more animalized gluten. The source 
of the azot we have also attempted to investigate. (See 
NuTRiTio and Respiratio.) Of the red globules we 
know little, and their source has not yet been explained. 
Mr. Hewson supposed them to be manufactured in the 
spleen, and certainly the red globules are peculiarly co- 
pious in this viscus; but admitting all the facts, we ad- 
vance but little in our knowledge of the process of thcis 
manufacture. 

The formation of the red globules is connected with 
the strength and vigour of the constitution ; for in the 
cachectic state they are fcAV, and their colour unusually 
pale. They are sometimes dissolved in the scrum, and 
escape by every excretory. In other cases the whole 
of the circulating mass seems to be remarkably di- 
minished; and Lieutaud and others have left us ac- 
counts of dissections, in which the circulating system 
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was found nearly exhausted of its usual contents. 
Unfortunately we have not been acquainted with the 
previous symptoms, an omission too common in the 
collections of that author. 

SANGUIFLU'XUS, (from sanguis, blood, a.nd Jluo, 
to Jiotv'). See Hjemorrhagia. 

SANGUINALIS and SANGUINARIA, {a san- 
guine comfiescendo'). Polygonum aviculare Lin. Sp.Pl. 
519. See Polygonum. 

SA'NGUINIS INO'PIA. A tabes from loss of blood. 
An instance of the atrophia inanitorum of Cullen. 

SA'NGUIS, («5ro rov a-xeiv yvix ; because it pre- 
serves the body,) dehene; hama; blood, the fluid 
which is contained in the arteries and veins. See 
Blood. 

Sa'nguis draco 'nis ; cinnabaris Gracorum, dra- 
conthema, asagen, dragon's blood, is a resin of a 
red colour, obtained from the calamus rotang Lin. Sp. 
PI. 463; dracena draco VVildenow, ii. 155, and fitero- 
ca7-/ius draco Wildenow, iii. 904. The dragon's 
blood covers the fruit of each tree : one sort is in oval 
drops, wrapped up in flag leaves ; another in large 
masses, often impure, but sometimes little inferior to the 
former. Its colour is of a deep red, and when powder- 
ed, crimson. Iti'eadily melts and flames, almost totally 
dissolving by the help of heat in rectified spirit of wine, 
to which it imparts a dead red colour; soluble also in 
expressed oils ; but yielding little or nothing to water. 
Dragon's blood has no remarkable smell or taste, 
though when dissolved it seems slightly acrid. The 
Dutch often adulterate it with mixtures of gum 
^rabic, Brazil wood, alum, &c. which dissolve in water, 
crackling without burning in the fire. It is recom- 
mended as a gentle incrassant, desiccative, and restrin- 
gent, but owes its credit to its union with other 
astringents in the pulvis stypticus. It is totally inert, 
and now disused. Lewis's Materia Medica. See 

GUMMI RUBRUM ASTRINGENS GAMBIENSE. 

Sa'nguis draco'nis he'bba. See Lapathum ru- 

BRUM. 

Sa'nguis Herculis. Sec Crocus. 

SANGUI-SO'RBA, (from sanguis, and sorbeo; be- 
cause it stops haemorrhages). See Pimpinella. 

Sangui su'ga, (from sanguis, and sugo, to suck). 
See HiRUDO. 

SANI'CULA. Sanicle, (from sanando, healing,) 
cucullata, dodecatheon; symfihytum fietrcsum. 

Sani'cula alpi'na lute'a. See Auricula 

URSI. 

Sani'cula JfAS, diapensia, cortusa, sanicle, self- 
heal, sanicula Euroficea Lin. Sp. PI. 339, is an umbel- 
liferous plant, with shining, dark green, roundish, ser- 
rated leaves: the seeds are rough, and stick to the 
clothes. The plant is perennial and evergreen, grows 
wild in woods, on hilly grounds, and flowers in May. 
It is mildly astringent, is slightly rough, and bitter to 
the taste, Avith an acrimony which chiefly affects the 
throat. Both the watery and spirituous extracts re- 
tain its virtues. 

Sani'cula eborace'nsis, fiinguicula, sanicula 
montana flore calcari donata viola fialustris, butter 
WORT, Yorkshire sanicle, fiinguicula vulgaris 
Lin. Sp. PI. 25, is a small plant, with a few glossy 
unctuous leaves which lie on the ground ; perennial, 
grows in elevated marshy grounds, and flowers in spring. 



Its unctuous glutinous juice is used as a liniment for 
chaps, and as a pomatum for the hair: it is said also to 
be purgative, but none of the species are used in gene- 
ral practice. 

Sani'cula ra-.MiNA. See Imperatoria nigra. 

SANIDO'DES, SANIO'DES, {(rctu^a, the genitive 
case of 6-fl!v/5, a^fiat table). Flat chested. 

SA''^\Yj?>,(^quad ex sanguine corrujito nascitur). See 
Ichor. 

SANKI'RA. See China orientalis. 

SA'NTALUM, (from the Arabic, Zandal). Saun- 
ders. 

Sa'ntalum a'lbum, white SAUNDERS, is similar to 
the yellow, but so weak that it is now neglected. The 
santalum citrinum, santalum album Lin., is the me- 
dullary part of the same tree, of which the santalum 
album is the alburnum, or outward sappy part. See 
Alburnum. 

Sa'ntalum citri'num, vel pallidum, yellow saun- 
DERS, santalum album Lin. Sp. PI. 497, is a pale yel- 
lowish or brownish coloured wood, with a close even 
grain, an agreeable smell, and a bitterish aromatic 
taste, accompanied with a slight pungency. Distilled 
with water, it affords an oil which thickens into the 
consistence of a balsam, and smells like ambergris, 
leaving the remaining decoction bitterish. Rectified 
spirit extracts more than water ; and an extract from 
this tincture is six times stronger than the wood itself. 
Hoffman says its virtues are similar to those of amber- 
gris ; but he has apparently been too extravagant in 
his praises. 

Sa'ntalum ru'brum. Red saunders, fiterocarfius 
santolinus, Wildenow iii. 906, is of a dull red colour, 
with little or no smell, or taste ; chiefly used as a colour- 
ing drug, tinging water with a yellowish hue, and rec- 
tified spirit with a deep red ; but not dissolving in ex- 
pressed oil. It is said to be an astringent, probably 
from its being the product of a species of the genus 
which affords the Sanguis draconis, q. v. See Lewis's 
Materia Medica. 

SA'NTALUS ADULTERI'NUS. See Brasilium 
lignum. 

SANTE'RNA,se«m-w?7ra Chald. See Borax. 
SANTOLI'NA, (because it smells like saunders). 
See Santonicum. 

SaNTOLI'nA, CHAMiECYPARl'sSUS. ScC AbROTA- 

NUM. 

SANTO'NICUM, (from Santonia, its native place,) 
sanctum cin<£ et zedoaria, seinen contra vermes, lum- 
bricorum semen, sementina, santolina, worm seed, 
from the artemisia santonica Lin. Sp. Ph 1183, is a 
small, light, oval seed, of a yellowish green colour, 
with a cast of brown; easily friable; brought from the 
Levant, usually mixed with bits of slicks and leaves. 
These seeds yield their virtue to water and to spirit; 
but the spirituous infusion is the most agreeable. In 
evaporating the watery infusion, only a simple bitter 
remains. They are seldom genuine, but mixed with 
the seeds of southernwood ; and when good arc full, 
of a greenish colour, strong smell, a bitter and aromatic 
or rather a subacrid taste. They are esteemed to be 
stomachic, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic; but arc 
chiefly used to destroy and expel worms, from which 
their appellation is derived. For adults, the dose is 
from one to two drachms of the powder, twice a day 
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As a bitter, the watery extract is esteemed the best 
preparation ; but as an anlhclinintic, the spirituous ex- 
tract is preferable. For children, a syrup is made of 
the infusion, and administered in this form. See 
Lewis's Materia Medica ; Neumann's Chemical 
Works. 

SA'PA, (from its pleasant taste,) a/ioc/iilisnia, siic- 
cago.) robub, rob, slXiA Oenus Siraos; the juice of any 
vegetable boiled up with sugar to the consistence of 
honey. See Extractio. 

SAPH.E'NA VE'NA MA'JOR, (from o-cc(pr.i, visi- 
ble). About an inch below the passage of the crui'alis 
from out of the abdomen, it sends oft' a large branch, 
called sajihena, in its whole course to the foot only co- 
vered with the integument. It follows the direction of 
the sartorius muscle, until it arrives at the inner con- 
dyle of the thigh bone; then runs on the inside of the 
tibia, sending off" branches as it passes along; and at 
the lower part of the tibia a branch which runs over 
the joint of the tarsus to the outer ankle. The extre- 
mity of the saphena passes on the fore side of the inner 
ankle, and runs betwixt the first two metatarsal bones, 
towards the great toe. See Cruralis vena. 

Saph^'na mi'nor ve'na, is a branch from the 
saphena major, which separates from it soon after pass- 
ing from theinguen; and runs down below the ham, 
communicating with the saphena major. Another 
branch, which proceeds from the cruralis a little above 
the ham, and runs to the outer ankle, is called saphena 
externa. 

SA'PHERA.. See Coraltum. 

SAPIE'NTI^ DENTES, (because they do not ap- 
pear till the age of wisdom,) cranteres., genuini denies; 
the last of the molares, which sometimes do not appear 
till the twenty-sixth year; in a few instances not at all. 
See Dens. 

SAPIE'NTIiE OLEUM*. ScC LaTER. 

SA'PO, (from the Hebrew sajion,) soap, asabon, is a 
composition of oils and fats, with alkaline salts, incor- 
porated into a milky semi-transparent liquid. 

From the principles of this combination the union of 
every oil with alkaline salts is styled a soap, and the 
term has been extended to the combination of resins, 
not only with oil, but with salts of every kind. In the 
Boerhaavian school saponaceous fluids have been disco- 
vered in a variety of plants, and these have been styled 
resolvents, detergents, and deobstruments. In fact, Boer- 
haave, overlooking the strictness of chemical combina- 
tion, has transferred the term to milky fluids, to com- 
binations of oil with water by means of mucilage; 
while modern chemists have, by a similar laxity of lan- 
guage, styled the extractive matter saponaceous. We 
shall adopt the term in all its chemical strictness, and 
consider soap as the union of oil with salts, whether 
alkaline or acid. We thus exclude spermaceti, milk, 
ehyle, the blood, and even bile. 

Soap, in its strickest sense, is a white, solid, insipid 
substance, soluble in water, precipitated by acids, and 
by neutrals, whether saline, earthy, or metallic; and 
from this definition the acid soaps are only excluded, 
which perhaps scarcely merit the appellation. The 
purest and most perfect soap is made from olive oil and 
soda; but there are numerous shades of the less perfect 
material. Potash we know to have a strong affinity to 
"'vater, and the soap for^ned by its means is less solid 



and granular, until the water is carried off" by common 
salt, and in some manufactories by alum. The alkali 
in each case must be pure, in the language of the old 
school, caustic. Various oily substances have been em- 
ployed, as olive oil, animal fats, rancid butter, rape, 
poppy, and coleseed; beech mast, hemp, and lintseed ; 
horse and whale oil. The seven last oily matters sel- 
dom afford soap of a firm consistence. In general 
equal parts of the alkali and oil are necessary ; but in 
the large way about eighty parts of the salt are suffi- 
cient for one hundred of oil. The addition of common 
salt has been said to harden the soap by abstracting the 
water; but it has less affinity to water than the alkali 
has, though probably greater than the united alkali and 
oil. The idea of Pelletier is, however, more probable, 
that a double decomposition takes place, and that the 
soda of the common salt displaces the potash, while 
the muriat of potash escapes in the ley. At all events, 
supposing the conniion salt to remain, its proportion is 
not more than two elevenths of the whole, in the best 
conducted manufactories. The remaining ley is car- 
bonated, and on that account probably effete and use- 
less ; though Pelletier endeavours to prove, that some 
carbonic acid is necessary to the production of soap. 
In this he seems to have refined too far : the iruth lies 
nearer the surface. 

The other chemical qualities of soap are its absorbing 
a large quantity of water, and swelling when wetted. 
Its solution is of a yellowish grey colour, forming 
frothy iridescent bubl^lcs. It is more soluble in hot 
than in cold water, and in dry places remains for years 
unaltered. In moist situations the alkali separates, and, 
if soda has been employed, effloresces on the surface. 
When distilled, the oil first rises in tolerable purity; 
but at the end is fetid. Soap is less perfectly soluble in 
alcohol. When an acid, which first separates the oil 
from alkaline soaps, is added in excess, an acid soap is 
formed ; but the latter union is so slight as to be de- 
stroyed by a boiling heat. When a solution is curdled 
by earths, particularly by lime, barytic, or strontian 
water, the oil unites with the respective earth. The 
precipitate formed by lime, or rather the union be- 
tween the lime and oil, for the earth seems to have a 
stronger affinity for oil than the alkali, is decomposed 
only by a carbonated alkali, in consequence of the power- 
ful attraction of the lime for the carbonic acid, which 
weakens its affinity for the oil. A carbonated am- 
monia has the same eff"ect, and produces an ainmoniacal 
soa/i, which is more pungent than common soap, and 
more soluble in alcohol than in water. This soap is 
made also by adding muriated ammonia to common 
soap; but in every mode of compounding it the union 
of the salt and oil is weak, and the soap never hardens. 
M. Berthollet, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy for 
1780, has examined the properties of the different 
compounds, formed by precipitating the oil in soap by 
earths or metals. They are of various colours, more or 
less cohesive, and generally soft, except when acetite 
of lead is employed; and we know from the former 
observations (see Emplastra) that oxyds of lead 
have a powerful attraction for oil. The result of the 
experiment with this metallic salt is, of course, the dia- 
chylon. Some of the oko-metallic compounds are dis- 
solved by alcohol without heat : others require its assist- 
ance. Expressed oils do not dissolve the oleo-calcareous 
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oi' aluminous compounds. We must not pursue a sub- 
ject wholly chemical; but may express a wish that the 
medical effects of the oleo-metallic compounds might 
be cautiously tried. 

In a medicinal view, though we detract from the 
warm commendations of the Bocrhaavians, we shall 
tind soap highly useful. As a compound it appears to 
be a demulcent and a laxative. Dr. CuUen attributed 
the latter qualily to the common salt which it con- 
tains ; but this is in a very inconsiderable portion, as 
we have already remarked, and it is highly probable 
•that it escapes with the water; for a very small propor- 
tion of salt will prevent soap from dissolving. In the 
barilla soaps also no muriated soda is employed. The 
laxative power of soap most probably arises from the 
Uiiion of its ingredients, since it is efficacious in clys- 
ters, whei-e there is little probability of its being decom- 
posed, and no lime for the decomposition to take place. 
As a demulcent it is employed in catarrhs and peripneu- 
monies, in diseases from acrid poisons, as well as in 
diarrhceas and dysenteries. We have already remarked 
that we can scarcely suppose it to reach the bronchial 
glands without decomposition ; yet that observation 
supplies some evidence of its demulcent powers even 
in the secretions of the bronchiae, though similar effects 
may arise from the oil. When acrid poisons have been 
swallowed, soap is highly useful, to sheath the very sen- 
sible coat of the stomach, and often by its alkali either 
to decompound or neutralize the deleterious substance. 
(See Vknenum.) In old diarrhoeas, where the vil- 
lous coat of the intestines is preternaturally sensible, 
in consequence of being deprived of its mucus, the 
laxative power of the soap must be corrected, cither by 
opium, by uniting it with wax, or by both: in dysen- 
teries it has also been a custom to combine it with 
opium or astringents. Soap is supposed to have an an- 
thelmintic power from the oil which it contains, as 
every oily matter is supposed to destroy worms, by 
closing their spiracula. This power is, however, equi- 
vocal ; and if it has any effect of this kind it is on 
ascarides, when injected in the form of a clyster. 

According to Bergius, and some very respectable fol- 
lowers of Boerhaave, soap is an aperient, a resolvent, 
and a detergent, useful in obstructions of every kind, 
particularly in those of the chylopoietic viscera. In 
different parts of this work we have found it difficult fo 
affix any precise ideas to these words, except that ob- 
structions are relieved by gentle laxatives. Soap is one 
of these; but there is no reason to think it more use- 
ful than small doSes of rhubarb, of neutral salts, or the 
saline mineral waters. 

While speaking of it as a compound, we have been 
unavoidably led to notice the effects of its oleaginous 
ingredient. It is, therefore, only necessary now to ob- 
serve, that its alkali is often highly useful as a dissolv- 
ent of calculi in the bladder; and the quantity intro- 
duced into the system, defended by the oil, is more con- 
siderable than can be taken in any other form. When 
the pure alkali is given in veal broth, a similar compound 
is formed, though not strictly saponaceous. It has been 
supposed that the alkali is equally effectual in dis- 
solving biliary calculi; but experience has not con- 
firmed the eager expectations of those who anxiously 
sought in this remedy a very general solvent. Among 
other fancies of this kind it has been given in cases 
where an imaginary pituita prevailed in the blood, to 



children where the croop was supposed to be heredi- 
tary, and where mucous discharges were frequent. 
The most rational of these views seems to have been to 
dissolve the heavy viscid mucus of the stomach, which 
is sometimes highly troublesome, resisting every at- 
tempt to remove it, except by vomiting. In this case 
also, for it is a fancy we have indulged, it has appeared 
useless. 

Soap is used as an intermede for mixing different 
oily fluids; but is in this respect inferior to the pure 
alkali, or even mucilage. It is, however, a convenient 
substance for forming pills; and as it promotes the so- 
lubility of wax, is an essential ingredient in the exhibi- 
tion of the latter. In employing it, however, for pills, 
its levity must be attended to, or they will be otherwise 
too large; but, in general, soap will combine with an 
equal quantity of any resinous powder, as rhubarb, or 
jalap; and will advantageously unite with an equal 
quantity of wax. 

Jlcid soa/is are unknown in medicine. Sulphuric 
acid, in nearly an equal proportion, added to oil, by 
slow degrees, resembles in appearance tar; but, when 
well washed, it is like browMi wax, specifically heavier 
than water, solid, and brittle, soluble in alcohol, unit- 
ing with water, and forming a whitish fluid (Jour- 
nal de Physique, xvi. 411). A pure alkali, magnesia, 
chalk, oxide of lead, filings of iron, and zinc, as well as 
many saline, earthy, and metallic neutrals, form a co- 
agulum, which resembles in appearance and properties 
wax. Nitrous vapour and oxymuriatic acid produce a 
similar change. Oxymuriat of potash, with a little oil, 
forms a soap, which explodes by a slight stroke. 

.4mmoniacal soafis we have already mentioned. These 
are employed medicinally as external stimulants. .The 
volatile liniment, as it was formerly styled, is an in- 
stance of this combination. 

Essential oil soa/is have been styled Starkey's, from 
their first inventor, or rather from the person who first 
introduced them. Starkey's process consisted merely 
in mixing dry carbonate of potash with oil of turpentine, 
by agitation every day for six months. Baume has re- 
fined the process, and directed the oil to be rubbed in 
the proportion of thrice its weight with the potash. 
When mixed to the consistence of a soft extract, it is 
suffered to deliquesce, at rest, in damp air. The alkali 
united with water falls to the bottom, the uncombined 
oil rises to the top, and the soap occupies the middle of 
the cucurbit. It is separated by filtering. It has been 
employed in medicine; but apparently merits little at- 
tention. The saponaceous liniments chiefly consist of 
essential oils combined with soap. The eau de luce is 
of this kind. 

Black soafis are generally soft, composed of an impure 
alkali and train or whale oil. They are useful in forming 
stimulant cataplasms, with more active rubefacients, 
and sometimes peculiarly active in clysters, though in 
this form they produce often sickness and general dis- 
orders of the system. 

Sa'po a'lbus; safio Hisfianious, hard, or Spa- 
nish SOAP, is made in Spain, with olive oil and the 
Spanish barilla, by a process similar to that directed for 
the soap of almonds. 

SAPONA'RIA,(from sa/20,soa/i). Struthiuni,la7ia- 
ria, lychnis sylvestris, ibixiima, bruise wout, soap 
WORT, safionaria officinalis, Lin. Sp. PI- 584, is a 
smooth herb, with leaves resembling the plantain, and 
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clusters of red, purple, and whitish flowers : the root 
is long, slender, spreading to a great distance, of a 
brownish colour on the outside, and white within, with 
a yellowish fibre in the middle. It grows in moist 
grounds, and flowers in July. 

The plant is called sa/io7iaria, because its juice, like 
soap, cleans clothes. The roots and leaves are gluti- 
nous and sweet to the taste, but in the roots there is 
also a slight pungency, and in the leaves abitterishness. 
The soapy matter dissolves either in water or in spirit of 
wine. The Germans prefer the root to the sarsaparilla. 
Andry gave its inspissated juice with success in gonor- 
rhoea, in the dose of half an ounce daily ; and in gene- 
ral the cure was eff'ectcd in about a fortnight, without 
the assistance of any other remedy. Segy orders from 
two to four pints of the decoction to be daily taken in 
lues ; and, in bad cases, the patient takes at the same 
time the plant in powder, or in the form of an extract. 
This is said to be advantageous in venereal, scrofulous, 
and impetiginous affections; in visceral obstructions 
and jaundice. This plant is also applied externally to 
venereal ulcers, either in fomentation, or in a dry form, 
by sprinkling it in powder over the sores. Two 
ounces of the root yielded eleven drachms of watery ex- 
tract ; but this quantity seems to be variable. It is 
sweetish, followed by some pungency. The spirituous 
extract is less in quantity, but more pungent. Decoc- 
tions, the extract, and even the leaves, resemble in ap- 
pearance and quality solutions of soap: they have even 
been used for the same purposes. See Lewis's Materia 
Medica; Neumann's Chemical Works. 

SAPONA'RIiE NU'CUL^, bacca Bermudenses, 
vel Bermud<£. Soap or Bermudas uerries; a 
spherical fruit about the size of a cherry, from the sa- 
pindus sa/ionaria Liin. Sp. PI. 526. The cortical part is 
yellow, glossy, and so transparent as to show the 
spheres which rattle within, and includes a white ker- 
nel. It is the produce of a small tree in Jamaica, and 
other parts of the West Indies: the kernel, when 
steeped in water, raises a froth like soap suds. 

These berries are supposed to be powerful in remov- 
ing obstructions in the liver and spleen ; in relieving 
cachexy, dyspepsia, and chlorosis. The best prepara- 
tions are, a tincture made with white wine, or spirit, 
and the extract from the spirituous tincture. See 
Lewis's Materia Medica; Medical Museum, vol. iii. 
p. 538. 

SAPONIS CERATUM. See Plumbum. 

SAPOTA. The fruit of the achras safiota Lin. Sp. 
PI. 470, Avhich is highly luscious, resembling marma- 
lade. It is a native of South America ; and its seeds 
have been used as demulcents. 

SA'PPAN LI'GNUM. See Campechense lig- 
num. 

SAPPHIRI'NA A'QUA, (from its colour). See 

CUPRI AMMONIATI AQUA. 

SA'PROS, (from <rK?ru, to fiutrefy). See Morti- 

riCATIO. 

SA'RA. See Essera. 

SARA'SSAS. See Coraldodendron. 

SARCOCE'LE, (from <rct§^, Jesh, and xjjA^, a iu- 
/nour,) is a firm enlargement of the testicle, differing 
in the resistance it affords to the finger, and sometimes 
degenerating into a scirrhous hardness. The sarcocele, 
or hernia carnosa, according to Mr. Pott, in a general 
sense, means any induration or diseased flesh, though 



in tliis case confined to the testicle; adding that the 
sarcocele, distinguished by the ancient writers into the 
sarcocele, the hydro-sarcocele, the scirrhus, the cancer, 
the caro adnata ad testcm, and the caro adnata ad vasa, 
are really little more than descriptions of different states 
and circumstances of the same disease. The caro ad- 
nata ad testem is a scirrhus beginning in the epididy 
mis ; tlie caro adnata ad vasa a scirrhus of the epididy- 
mis somewhat increased, apparently springing from the 
spermatic vessels. In the hydro-sarcocele the testicle is 
enlarged and hardened ; or rather it is both scirrhous 
and dropsical. (See Pott's Works, 4to.) The sarcocele 
is indisputably a disease of the body of the testicle, 
from which it resembles a hard fleshy substance, in- 
stead of its natural soft vascular texture. Its more fa- 
vourable appearances often continue without change for 
many years, while in others the disease quickly passes 
through its different stages. Sometimes the first ap- 
pearance is a mere simple enlargement and induration 
of the body of the testicle, without pain or inequality oi 
surface, producing no uneasiness nor inconvenience, 
except what is occasioned by its weight. In a few in- 
stances it remains in this state for a considerable time, 
without visible alteration ; but in others, soon after its 
appearance in this mild manner, it suddenly becomes 
unequal and knotty, is attended with very acute pains, 
darting up to the loins and back; but the integuments 
continue entire. In short, such is the variety of the 
appearances of this disease, that description can hardly 
afford an adequate idea of it. Sometimes the disorder 
seems to be merely local, at otiiers there is a pallid or 
leaden countenance, indigestion, nausea, colic pains, 
sudden diarrhcea, &c. sufficiently indicating a vitiated 
habit and diseased viscera. Its progress also from the 
testis upward is very uncertain ; the disease aff'ecting 
the spermatic process, in some subjects, for a long time ; 
while, in others, it injures the testicle very soon, and 
almost as soon seizes the spermatic cord. The testicle 
sometimes enlarges to an enormous size, and this is not 
an uncommon disease among negroes. In the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1783 it is said to have extended 
to the weight of fifty pounds. The sarcocele has been 
said to affect the right I'ather than the left side, and small 
bones are sometimes said to be found in the tumour. 

Amongst the mistaken causes of a scirrhous testicle, 
Mr. Pott reckons thehernia /lumoralis; not thatasarco- 
cele never follows an hernia humoralis, but that it does 
not necessarily produce it. Mr. Bell observes that a 
hardened state of the testis and epididymis, produced 
originally by a venereal taint, in some instances dege- 
nerates into the worst species of sarcocele. In general, 
however, the hernia humoralis is one of the diseases 
which should be distinguished from the sarcocele. A 
quantity of water is sometimes collected in the vaginal 
coat of a scirrhous testis, and it has been erroneously 
supposed that this water renders the testis scirrhous. 
This, however, is not the case. 

The only remedy from which any advantage can be 
expected is the removal of the diseased parts by extirpa- 
tion. But before the operation is attempted, the cause 
of the sarcocele and the state of the spermatic cord 
from the ring to the testicle are objects of necessary 
consideration. When it proceeds from a blow on the 
part, the operation will be more successful than when 
caused by cancer or struma ; when either of these last 
is the cause, they will generally be found to exist also 
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on other parts; therefore, though the diseased testicle 
be removed, the cause will remain, and again appear in 
other organs. In strumous habits the glands of the 
mesentery, the lymphatics, Sec are generally obstruct- 
ed ; therefore, external applications are useless, and 
proper internal medicines must be employed : in chil- 
dren this disorder seldom occurs without an enlarged 
Lelly, which, before any further attempts are made, 
must be lessened. 

Of the internal medicines, mercury, hemlock, and 
sulphur, have been principally recommended. The 
balsam of sulphur was the favourite remedy of Rulan- 
dus; but to neither does the disease usually yield. 
The external application of mercury is more successful, 
a"cl the mercurial friction has occasionally removed it. 
Cavilliniapparentlysuccecdedwith the cold stillicidium, 
alternated with a cataplasm of bean flour, and Schulte- 
tus with a plaster of gum ammoniac. The actual cau-, 
tery, and the subsequent discharge from the separation 
of the eschar, is sometimes recommended; but, in gene- 
ral, extirpation is the only successful method. 

It is usually remarked that if the spermatic cord is 
soft, and of its natural size, castration may be safely 
performed; but if much enlarged, that the operation is 
not advisable. This is not strictly true; for the sper- 
matic cord may be enlarged by varices, or by effusion, 
neither of which contra-indicate the operation ; but 
when the feel is irregular and knotted, when lancinat- 
ing pains shoot upward or downward, and the unequal 
hardness is too high to admit the ligature above it, the 
operation will be useless or dangerous. 

The use of the knife is sometimes deferred till darting 
pains come on in the loins or testicles. This may not be 
wholly improper; but when these appear, the opera- 
tion should be no longer delayed ; for a local scirrhus 
will soon affect the constitution, and indeed when the 
countenance becomes of a leaden colour, the evening 
exacerbation strongly marked, with morning perspira- 
tions, it is often too late to attempt it. Yet it Ls a last 
resource, and, even in these circumstances, will some- 
times succeed. 

After a venereal gonorrhoea, improperly treated. Dr. 
Swediaur observes, that one or both testicles sometimes 
grow hard. In a few instances the disorder is accom- 
j)anied with a sensation of a painful pressure ; but is 
frequently without any pain. He adds, that, in these 
cases, mercury given internally, or rubbed externally 
into the perinaeum and scrotum, twice a day, with the 
constant application of a warm poultice made of the root 
of the atro/ia viandagora^ Sec. are often useful. Cicuta, 
applied internally and externally, may perhaps be tried, 
with prospect of advantage ; and an emetic has been 
sometimes found effectual. The decoction of the me- 
zereum, internally, with a poultice of it externally, has 
lately been recommended ; but these swellings usually 
remain unaffected, except the discharge from the ure- 
thra is restored, which has sometimes been effected by 
a recent infection, or, according to Swediaur, by a go- 
norrhceal inoculation. When a hardness of the testicles 
does not yield to the means commonly employed, such 
as moderate evacuations of blood, when these are indi- 
cated, a soft easy diet, a lax belly, the use of a sus- 
pensory bandage, and especially when mercury, which, 
on the chance of the disorder being venereal, is very 
commonly tried, are all used without any effect; we 
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may, according to Bell, suspect that the disease is of a 
malignant nature : when more inveterate symptoms 
come on, and the disorder, from the state of an indolent 
hard tumour, becomes painful, castration must be at- 
tempted. See Sharp's Operations; Pott's Chirurgical 
Works; Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 498 ; London Medi- 
cal Journal, vol. v. p. 32; Edinburgh Medical C'om- 
mentaries, vol. ix. p. 336 ; W^hite's Surgery, p. 335; 
Heister de Hernia Carnosa; Warner's Account of the 
Testicles ; Morgagni de Sedibus, Sec. xliii. 38, See. ; 
Pohl de Herniis et Sarcocele. 

SARCOCO'LLA, (c**^!, Jlesh^ and y-cXXxu^ to glue 
together, from its supposed power of conglutinating 
wounds,) is a gummy resinous juice, from the fiencia 
inucronata or sarcocolla Lin. Sp. PI. 162, brought from 
Persia and Arabia, in small spongy grains of a whitish 
yellow, sometimes of a deep red colour, about the size 
of a pea : the whitest and most bitter are preferred. 
Its bitterish subacrid taste is followed by a slight sweet- 
ness ; it softens in the mouth ; bubbles and catches 
flame from a candle ; dissolves freely in water, and in a 
large proportion in spirit of wine; but its medical qua- 
lities are inconsiderable. See Lewis's Materia Medica; 
Neumann's Chemistry. 

SARCO-CIRSOCE'LE. A combination of sarcoma 
with CiRsocELE, q. v. 

Sarco-epiploce'le, (from e-cto^^Jlesh, s7n7rXoov,ojnen- 
tum, and xjjAij, tumour). A compound rupture, con- 
sisting of a descent of the epiploon during the existence 
of a sarcocele. Sometimes a rupture of the indurated 
epiploon, either umbilical or scrotal. 

Sakco-hydroce'le. a combination of sarcoma with 
Hydrocele, q. v. 

SARCOLO'GIA, (from c-«/>|, fiesh, and Mya^, a 
discourse). Sarcology, including myology, splanch- 
nology, angiology, neurology, and descriptions of the 
integuments. 

SARCO'MA, (from c-xpl^Jlesh,) a fleshy tumour on 
any part of the body; porrus; sarcofihya ; ncsvus). 
This adventitious soft substance is not contained in a 
cyst, and does not yield to the impression of a finger, 
nor is it moveable. Dr. Cullen styles it soft extubera- 
tion not painful. It sometimes arises from the sockets 
of the teeth, but most frequently from the labia pudendi, 
or the more internal parts. Extirpation is the only re- 
medy; and if the basis be narrow, a ligature may be 
used ; but if broad, the knife will be necessary. See 
Turner's Surgery, vol. i. p. 201. The name also for 
fiolyfiiis narium. 

SARCO'MPHALON, (from 5-«/>|, and ci^ciXt,^^ the 
navel). A fleshy excrescence at the navel. 

SARCO'PHAGUM, (from e-«^|, and cpxyu, to eat). 
See Assius lapis. 

S ARCOPHY'IA, (from e-fl«/>|, and (pva, to grow). 
See Sarcoma. 

SARCO'TICA. Sarcotics, (from e-xpx.o£, to heal.) 
Medicines which generate flesh in wounds. 

SARDIA'SIS,SARDO'NICUS RrSUS,(from <r»f- 
^mm, an herb supposed to cause a convulsive laughter,) 
sfiasmus cynicus, gelasmus, defined by Vogel an invo- 
luntary laughter, in which the mind is not elated with 
joy, but affected with pain, and often with anger. The 
sardonia is said to be a species of ranunculus, ^tius 
Tetrab. iv. serm. i. cap. 66. See Risus. 

SARPE'DO. See Lichen. 
Rr 
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SA'RSA, and SARSAPARI'LLA, (from zarza, 
bramble^ and tiarilla^ a little vine, Spanish,) carivillandi, 
iva fiecavga, macafiatli, smilax asfiera Peruviana, is 
brought from South America ; the slenderer pale sort 
comes from New Spain, the dark and thick from Hon- 
duras, the darkest and thickest from Quito. That most 
esteemed is the smilax aspera Peruviana, C. B. smilax 
sarsa/iarilla Lin. Sp. PI. 1459. Virginian ivy leaved 
ROUGH bind weed, light, white within, but not easily 
powdered. The root consists of a number of strings, 
as thick as a goose quill, flexible, free from knots, and 
composed of fibres which run their whole length. On 
their outside is a thin, brown, or yellowish ash coloured 
skin ; within, a thicker, white, friable substance, and in 
the middle a woody pith. 

The roots have a mucilaginous bitterish taste, and no 
smell. Neumann obtained from 960 grains, 360 of 
watery and ten of spirituous extract ; inversely 240 and 
220. In 1563, the Spaniards brought them into Eu- 
rope, as a specific in the lues venerea; and indeed a 
decoction is still esteemed an excellent auxiliary to 
mercury. When children are affected with lues from 
their parents, or nurses, the powder of this root has 
been added to their food. It promotes perspiration, is 
said to attenuate viscid humours, to relieve venereal 
headachs and nocturnal pains ; particularly when the 
bones are carious, or in other respects disordered from 
the venereal disease. Ulcers, nodes, and other symp- 
toms of the lues, which have resisted the effects of re- 
peated salivations, are said to yield to its use, and the 
health after the use of mercury to be more speedily re- 
stored. Whether given in decoction or powder, it 
should be continued in large doses, and for a consider- 
able time. 

The best preparation is the following decoction : R. 
Rad. sarsaparillae incisae ^vi. aq. distillatae Jfc. viij. In 
a heat of about 195 degrees, let it be macerated for two 
hours; afterwards take out the sarsaparilla and bruise 
it ; then let it be returned into the liquor, and again 
macerate it for two hours more. Boil the liquor till it 
is reduced to four pints, pour off the fluid, press the 
sarsaparilla, and strain the whole. This will be more 
palatable if a little liquorice root be added at the end of 
the boiling. 

The London college order a compound decoction 
of this root. R. Radicis sarsaparillae incisae et contusae 
p. 5 vi.corticis radicis sassafrae ligniguaiacirasi, glycyr- 
rhizae contusae singulorum p. § i. corticis radicis mezerei 
5iij. aquae distillatae tfe.x. These must be macerated 
in a gentle heat for six hours, then reduced by boiling 
to five pints, adding the mezereum during the latter 
part of the process, and the decoction strained. These 
decoctions are given in venereal, scrofulous, and hepa- 
tic affections. The dose of the first is half a pint, four 
times in twenty-four hours ; the second half the quan- 
tity in the same space of time. The long stringy part 
only is useful. 

The sarsaparilla forms a principal ingredient in the 
Lisbon diet drink, supposed to be thus made : R. Sar- 
saparillae concisae, radicis Chinae sing. ^i. nucum jug- 
landis cortice siccatarum. No. xx. antimon. crud. |ij. 
lapidispumicispulverizati f i. aquae distillatae ffe.x. Ihe 
powdered antimony and pumice stone are to be tied 
loosely up in separate rags, and boiled along with the 
other ingredients, and this boiling continued till the 



liquor is reduced to five pints. This appears to be an 
inferior medicine to the former; for the addition of the 
antimony and pumice stone can add nothing to the 
efficacy of the other ingredients. Notwithstanding the 
virtues above enumerated, and the commendations of 
many authors. Dr. CuUen never found it an effectual 
medicine in the lues venerea, nor any other disease, in 
whatever shape it has been tried. 

Since that period, Mr. Pearson has given us a very 
instructive account of the real virtues of these subsidiary 
medicines in the cure of lues. He found, as we have 
ourselves observed, that it neither would cure lues, nor 
render a less dose of mercury necessary. Yet he thinks 
that, for a time, it would suspend the action of the 
virus, and remove the remaining complaints, after the 
principal disease was subdued, which arose either from 
its effects, or those of the medicine. Of its " suspend- 
inif" power we have not found sufficient evidence ; but 
its removing the remaining symptoms is indisputable. 
SeeCuUen's Materia Medica, and Pearson on the Effects 
of some Medicines in the Cure of the Lues Venerea. 
See Lues. 

See Lewis's Materia Medica; Neumann's Chemistry ; 
London Medical Observations and Inquiries, vol. i. p. 
149, he. 

SARSAPARI'LLA. See Aralia. 

Sarsapari'lla germanorum. Carex arevaria Lin. 
Sp. PI. 1311, is often used in chronic rheumatisms in- 
stead of the sarsa. Some other species of carex, as the 
c. distans and hirta 1387, 1389, are also employed. 

SARTO'RIUS, (from sartor, a taylor,)fascialis. It 
is called sartorius, or the taylor's muscle, because 
taylors cross their legs by its action. It arises tendinous 
from the anterior superior spinous process of the os 
ilium, runs inwards contiguous to the blood vessels, 
and is inserted by a thin tendon into the inner part of 
the tibia. It partly rotates the thigh. 

SA'SSAFRAS, {quasi saxifraga,\ie.C2i\xsG the decoc- 
tion was supposed capable of breaking a calculus,) an- 
/2ui6a,istherootof the laurus «cssq/ras Lin. Sp. PI. 530, 
light, and covered with a rough and fungous bark, ex- 
ternally of an ash colour, and internally of the colour of 
rusty iron; brought foom Virginia and other parts of 
America. The wood, which is csWed funiculi \el/ani- 
culatum lignum, hath a fragrant smell, a sweetish, sub- 
astringent, aromatic taste: the bark is more fragrant 
than the internal woody part, and the small twigs than 
the larger pieces. Spirit of wine dissolves the whole of 
its active power, and water a large portion. Distilled 
with water it afibrds an essential oil, limpid at first, but 
afterwards yellow, or of a reddish brown : the remain- 
ing decoction affords a bitterish subastringent extract ; 
but an extract made from a spirituous tincture pos- 
sesses all the virtues of the root. It is considered as 
serviceable in cuticular eruptions; and is an ingredient 
in the compound decoction of sarsaparilla : its essential 
oil is given in doses of from two drops to ten. 

Sassafras is used chiefly in decoction as a mild dia- 
phoretic and corroborant in cutaneous, scorbutic, catar- 
rhal, and cachectic disorders. Like the sarsa, it is sup- 
posed to assist the action of mercury in lues ; but its 
real virtues do not rest on a better foundation. It is 
indeed inferior to the sarsa in rheumatic and syphilitic 
cases. (See Tournefort and Lewis's INIateria Medica ; 
Neumann's Chemistry.) Dr. Cullen has found copious 
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draughts of the watery infusion effectual in promoting 
sweat, without being able to determine the appropriate 
advantages of this evacuation. 

SATELLITE VEINS, are those which accompany 
the brachial artery to the bend of the elbow. 

SATUREl'A SATI'VA, (from sa/z/r?', because when 
eaten it is supposed to create lascivious desires,) cunila 
saiivoy thymus., thymbra, summer's savory ; satu- 
reia hortensis Lin. Sp. PI. 795, is a low shrubby plant, 
somewhat hairy, with small, oblong, narrow leaves, set 
in pairs. Its flowers are in clusters in the bosom of 
the leaves, and of a purplish colour. It grows wild in the 
south of Europe, and is sown annually in our gardens. 
The leaves are warm, aromatic, and smell like a milder 
thyme. Rectified spirit takes up all their virtue; water 
the smell only. By distillation with water a small quan- 
tity of essential oil is obtained. It is supposed to be 
heating, somewhat diuretic and emmenagogue ; but its 
chief use is for culinary purposes. 

Saturei'a monta'na, Lin. Sp. PI. 794 ; similar in its 
virtues to the former. Winter savory. See Raii 
Historia. 

SATU'RNI EXTRA'CTUM. See Plumbum. 

Satu'rni a'qua. See Plumbum. 

SATURNI'NUM UNGUE'NTUM. See Nutri- 

TUM UNGUENTUM. 

SATU'RNUS, (from the heathen god). Lead. See 
Plumbum. 

SATYRIA'SIS, (from o-xrvpoi, a lascivious anitnaljj 
brac/iUTia, saiyrismus, arascon, and arsatum, firiafiis- 
mus, salacitas. A violent desire of venery, in such a 
degree as to destroy the reason. Dr. Cullen places it 
in the order dysorexics, defining it an unconquerable 
desire of venery in males. The species are : 

1 . Satyriasis Juvenilis, when the functions are other- 
wise but little disturbed. 2. Satyj-iasis furens, when, 
with the excess of venereal appetite, the body is dis- 
eased with fever, 8cc. The pulse is quick, the breath- 
ing short, the patient is sleepless, thirsty, and loathes 
his food ; the urine is evacuated with difficulty, and a 
fever soon comes on. See Salacitas, and Furor 
uTERiNus, a similar disease in females; Coelius Aure- 
lianus, lib. iii. c. 18. de Acutis. 

SATY'RICA. See Entactica meuicamenta. 

SATY'RION. A name for several species of 
Orchis, q. v. 

SATYRI'SMUS. See Satyriasis. 

SAUR KRAUT. See Bbassica. 

SAURU'RUS, (from i^xtpx, the lizard, and apx, a 
tail J. A plant called the lizard's tail, resembling in 
virtue the arum. 

SAVl'NA. See Sabina. 

SAXIFRA'GA, (from saxum, a stone, and frango, 
to break, medicines which dissolve or break the stone 
in the bladder). See Paronychia, Filipexdula, 
Meum latifolium, Pimpinella, Eubia synan- 

CHICA. 

Saxifra'ga ALBA ; sariicula sedum ; white saxi- 
frage ; saxifraga granulata Lin. Sp. Pl. 576, is a 
plant with kidney shaped, yellowish green leaves, 
round, purplish, branched stalks, on the tops of which 
are short loose spikes of white flowers. The root is 
composed of small fibres, intermixed Avith little tuber- 
cles. It is perennial, grows wild in sandy pastures, and 
flowers in May. The tubercles of the roots have a 



sweetish, slightly acrid taste, and are supposed to ije 
aperient and diuretic ; but these qualities, adopted from 
the signaturists, are derived from the resemblance oi" 
the tuberculated roots to calculi. See Lewis's Materia 
Medica. 

Saxifra'ga A'nglica. English or meadow saxi- 
frage; f<zniculum erraticum ; angelica; hiftfioma- 
rathrum; pucedanum silaus Lin. Sp. Pl. 354, is an um 
belliferous plant with winged leaves, flowers of a yel 
lowish white colour ; the root is long, and about as thick 
as a finger, brown or blackish on the outside, and white 
within. It is common in meadows and pasture grounds, 
and flowers in June. The root, leaf, and seeds are said 
to be diuretic, aperient, and carminative, and in each 
respect preferable to those of the white saxifrage. See 
Lewis's Materia Medica. 

Saxifra'ga monta'na mi'nor. See Bunium. 
SAXUM CALCA'RIUM. See Calx. 
SCA'BIES, (from scaler, rough). A scab : a hard 
substance covering superficial ulcerations, and formed 
by a concretion of the fluid discharged from them. A 
name also for a disorder of the bladder mentioned by 
-(Etius. If, after a painful discharge of the urine, 
branny scales appear in it, with many slender filaments, 
which subside, the ancients call it a scabies, considering 
it as an indication of a corrosion of its mucous and villous 
coats. To relieve the disease ^tius recommends a 
vegetable diet, milk, broth, 8cc. In Linnseus's Nosology, 
it is an order in the class of vitia, and signifies cutaneous 
diseases ; see Pruritus, and Psora : and it is the name 
also of a plant, see Lichen. 

SCABIO'SA, (from scaber, rough, from its rough 
hairy surface). Common field scabious ; scahiosa 
arvensis Lin. Sp. Pl. 143, is a rough hairy plant; grow- 
ing wild in pasture grounds, of a nauseous bitter taste ; 
and flowers in June. It is styled aperient, sudorijic, and 
exfiectorant; used externally for the ilch, from whence 
its name is derived. 

ScABio'sA I'ndica arbo'rea. See Cattu schi- 
ragaam. 

SCABRI'D^, (from the same). An order of plants 
whose bark is rough. 

SCABRITIES, (from the same). The rough sur- 
face of the barks of some trees. 

SCADIDACA'LLI. See Euphorbium. 
SCA'LA SA'CRA, from <r;^«A(?, a ladder). See 
Climax. 

SCALE'XUSMU'SCULUS,(<r«;«A;,v«5, a figure with 
three unequal sides,) triangularis, takes its origin from 
the transverse processes of the vertebrae colli, grows 
larger as it descends, and is then collected into two 
masses; the anterior inserted into the inner edge of the 
first rib, on each side of which the subclavian vein and 
artery, with the bronchial nerve, pass out ; and the 
posterior attached to the posterior part of the first rib, 
partly running to the second : its office is to raise those 
two ribs, and to move the vertebrae colli to one side, or 
when acting together to bend it forward. More minute 
anatomists, as Douglass and Albinus, divide it into 
many additional portions ; but this minuteness is useless. 
A middle one may be distinguished, inserted tendinous 
into the outer and upper part of the first rib, from its 
root to about an inch from the cartilage. 

SCALPELLUM. A Scalpel. The common dis- 
secting knife. 
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SCA'LPO. To scalp; to lay the skull bare. The 
operation is performed by making an incision through 
the integuments and pericranium equally and at once, 
with the edge rather than the point of the knife, espe- 
cially if a fracture is suspected. After making the in- 
cision, the pericranium must be raised a little from the 
bone with the edge of the knife, to clear the bone, and 
the scalprum employed. 

In pursuing a fissure, a rectilinear incision is prefer- 
able; but in most other cases an oval one. Arnaud 
and Gooch have made a crucial incision upon the tem- 
poral muscle with good success, the muscle still con- 
tinuing its action. See Gooch's Treatise of Wounds, 
p. 253. 

SCALPRUM, (from scalpro, to rasfi, or raise). A 
DENTICULAR, RASPATORY, or RUGiNE, any kind of iron 
instrument with which a rotten bone is rasped or scrap- 
ed. Sometimes scalprum means a little chisel for am- 
putating the fingers. 

SCAMMO'NIA MONSPE'LICA. SccPeriploca. 

SCAMMO'NIUM, (a corruplionof the Arabic terms 
chamozahy or vianimuzali). Scammony, mahmoody, 
convol-vulus sca7ninonia Lin. Sp. PI. 218, Syrian bind 
WEED, or SCAMMONY. The root is very long, and 
about three or four inches thick, the tops of which, 
while in the ground, are cut in June, and from this 
incision a milky liquor exudes, which is received in 
shells, &c. and when hardened by evaporation forms the 
scammony. 

This gum resin is brought to us in light spongy 
masses, glossy, of different shades, from a grey or yel- 
low white almost to a black, appearing when broken 
bright and shining; and easily crumbling between the 
fingers. If touched with a wetted finger it becomes 
milky; if broken, and put into water, it dissolves 
into a milky liquor of a greenish hue. An inferior sort 
is brought from Smyrna, more pungent than that from 
Aleppo, and mixed with much extraneous matter. 
Though different parcels of scammony vary so much in 
their colour, when powdered they are all of a brownish 
Avhite. That which easily crumbles betM'een the fingers, 
is pellucid, grows instantly white on being wetted, and 
leaves but little faeces when dissolved, is the purest and 
best. It is often adulterated with wheat flour, sand, or 
ashes, which arc discovered by dissolving the scammony 
in water, when the impurities sink to the bottom. 

The Greek and Arabian physicians employed it in- 
ternally as a purgative, and externally for tumours, 
scabies, tinea, fixed pains. Sec. Since the time of Boer- 
haave it has been considered a safe though stimulating 
cathartic, and frequently given uncombined without pro- 
ducing tormina, or an excessive discharge. It is, how- 
ever, a very brisk purge, and usually given in cold 
phlegmatic constitutions. 

Inflammatory disorders are sometimes increased, and 
very irritable habits occasionally injured by it. It needs 
no corrector, though for this purpose it has been ex- 
posed to the fumes of burning sulphur; but we thus 
only lessen its activity. When scammony has under- 
o-one this operation, it is called diagrydiwn. The resin 
and gum are nearly in equal parts, so that it dissolves 
equally in water and in spirit. 

See Lewis's Materia Medica; Neumann's Chemistry ; 
London Medical Observations and Inquiries, vol. i. p. 
13, 8cc. 



Elect uarium scafnmonii, foiinerly electarium caryocon- 
tiiiu7n^ is made by adding to an ounce and half of scam- 
mony in powder, cloves and ginger, of each six drachms ; 
essential oil of carraway, half a drachm by weight, with 
a sufficient quantity of syrup of roses. Mix the species, 
powdered together, with the syrup, then add the scam- 
mony, and afterwards the oil. Dose 9 i. to 5 i. 

Futvis scammoiiii composilus, ctrberun^ trice/is, corna- 
chini fiulvis. — Take of scammony, hard extract of jalap, 
each two ounces ; ginger, half an ounce ; powder them 
separately, and mix them. Dose gr. x. — 9 i. 

Fulvis scammonii cum aloe., consists of six drachms of 
scammony ; hard extract of jalap, socotorine aloes, of 
each an ounce and a half; ginger half an ounce. They 
are powdered separately and mixed. Dose gr. x. — 9 i. 

Fulvis scammonii cum calomelane^ contains two parts 
of scammony to one of calomel, and as much fine sugar. 
The dose is from ten grains to a scruple. Pharmacop. 
Lond. 1788. 

Scammony is also an ingredient in fiulvis e senna 
comfiositus ; extractum colocynthidis comfiosicuin ; and 
in the jiilulxex colocynthide cum aloe of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Scammo'nium orienta'le. See Gambogia. 

SCA'MNUM HIPPO'CRATIS. See Bathron. 

SCA'NDIX, (from shandak., to shar/ieii). Acus Fas- 
toris, Scandix, Fccten Feneris Lin. Sp. PI. 368, shep- 
herd's needle, or Venus' comb, grows in the fields 
in Europe, is oleraceous, and aromatic. It is said to be 
antiphlogistic, diuretic, lactiferous, and it is given in 
dropsies and vertigo. 

Sca'ndix cerefo'lium, Lin. Sp. PI. 368. See 

CniEREFOLIUM. 

Sca'ndix odora'ta. See Myrrha, and Myr- 

RHIS. 

SCATHA, a skiff, (from c-y.nTrrMy to dig-, formerly 
made of an excavated tree,) is the name for one of the 
cavities of the ear (see Auricula) ; and for a species of 
bandage. See Deligatio. 

SCAPHO'IDES, Os,(from c-xas^rj, and aS'oi, forma,) 
OS naviculare and ?7aviforme,or cymbe and cymbiforme, 
the first bone of the first row in the wrist, articulated to 
the thumb. In infants it is wholly cartilaginous ; also 
the third bone of the tarsus. See Carpus. 

SCA'PULA, (from the Hebrew term schifiha). The 
shoulder blade; efiinotion ; homojilata ; omojilata ; 
is a triangular bone, situated on the outside of the 
ribs, fixed to the upper posterior and lateral part of the 
thorax, extending from the second to the seventh rib : 
its sides are unequal ; the posterior side or basis is the 
longest, the inferior costa is shorter, and the superior 
costa is the shortest. The body of this bone is concave 
towards the ribs, and convex behind, where it is called 
dorsum. Three processes proceed from the scapula, 
the CoRACoiDEs, q. v. ; the spina scapulae, or intra- 
scapulum, which rises from the posterior convex sur- 
face, and divides it unequally : it is small at the base, 
and becomes higher and broader as it advances. The 
extremities of it are broad and flat, and hang over the 
cavity of the os humeri. To this part of the spine, 
called acromion or epomis, the clavicle is articulated. 
The third process is produced from the neck of the 
bone; and is hollowed on its anterior part by a glenoid 
cavity, which is an oval, whose greatest diameter is from 
below upwards. The cavity in the extremity of the 
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neck of the scapula, in which the head of the humerus 
is placed, is called omocotyle. 

The superior costa is perforated near the base of the 
coracoid process by a semicircular indentation, closed 
by a ligament, through which vessels and nerves pass. 
There are other indentations between the coracoid pro- 
cess and the head of the bone, as well as between its 
neck and the acromion. The scapula is thin at its 
middle part, in consequence of the action of the muscles. 
Its use is to give a fixed point to the muscles of the su- 
perior extremity, and by ils motion to admit of a change 
of direction in the socket of the humerus. It defends 
also the ribs behind. The base, the acromion, the co- 
racoid process, and head of the scapula, are cartilagi- 
nous at birth, and the three former are joined as epiphy- 
ses. The head, with the glenoid cavity, is gradually pro- 
duced by a continuation of the ossification of the body. 

SCAPULA'RIA, (from scapula). The scapulary. 
See Dkligatio. 

SCAPULA'RLE ARTE'RLS. The scapularv ar- 
TKRiES. The external scapulary artery, muscularis 
arteria, passes through the notch in the superior costa 
of the scapula, to the musculus supra spinatus et infra 
spinatus, teres major et minor, and to the articulation 
of the scapula with the humerus. 

The internal scapulary artery i-ises from the axillary, 
near the axilla, and runs backward to be distributed to 
the subscapularis, giving branches to the scrratus major, 
the axillary glands, the teres major, &c. 

The superior scapulary artery is a branch from the 
subclavian, running downwards to the inside of the cla- 
vicle, and following- the tract of that bone from whence 
it goes to the adjacent muscles. 

SCA'PUS, (from c-j4s;wt«, to lean ufion). See Cau- 

DEX. 

SCARABiE'OLUS HiEMISPHE'RICUS COCHI- 
NELIFER. See Coccinilla. 

SCARAB^E'US, (from c-x<y/9, a-Kxroi, dung; its sup- 
posed origin). Beetle. Sec Cicindela. 

SCARlFICA'TIO,(from scari/ico, to scarify'). Sca- 
rification; a/wsc/iasis,a/tosc/ias?n?is, encharaxis. The 
word generally signifies those incisions that are made 
with the instrument called scarificator.^ and which is 
used in the operation called cufifiing. See Cucurbi- 
rui.A, and Anasarca. 

SCARIO'LA. See Endivia. 

SCARLATINA, vel SCARLATI'NA FE'BRIS. 
The scarlet fever, called from the colour of the pa- 
tient's skin; rosselia. Dr. Cullen places this disease 
among the exanthemata.^ denning it a contagious inflam- 
matory fever, in which, on the fourth day of the dis- 
ease, the face becomes a little swelled, with a florid 
redness all over the skin, with broad spots, running at 
last one into another ; after the expiration of three days 
forming furfuraceous scales, and falling off: to which 
often an anasarca succeeds. He distinguishes two 
species. 

1. Sc'aulati'na simplex, when not accompanied with 
a sore throat. 

2. Scarlati'na cynanchica, when attended with ul- 
cered fauces. 

Sydenham observes that children are its most fre- 
quent subjects; and when epidemical, it is usually so 
at the close of the summer. It begins with a chilliness 
and shivering, the whole skin is covered with red spots, 



which are more numerous, larger, and redder, but not 
so uniform as those of the measles; a dejection of 
spirits, prostration of strength, and often a stiffness of 
the neck, followed by a burning dry heat, and at night 
frequently delirium, particularly about the end of the 
third day, and not attended with watery eyes or other 
symptoms of coryza. A sore throat sometimes comes 
on early, but chiefly obtrudes itself on our notice about 
the end of the second or beginning of the third day. It 
is sometimes wholly absent, but in every case a redness 
of the fauces is conspicuous, apparently a continuation 
of the affection of the skin. 

It is not agreed whether the angina is a constantly 
accompanying symptom of this disease. From the ge- 
neral florid appearance of the fauces, we think that it 
is so ; yet, as authors seem to discriminate a variety, 
which they style anginosa., we shall reserve our obser- 
vations on this subject lor the following article. A 
pungent pain is commonly felt all over the body, and 
the stiffness of the muscles of deglutition overpowers 
the uneasiness from thirst. The redness soon extends 
from the face to the neck, and thence over the whole 
body : in many instances it is a general suffusion, with- 
out any discriminated maculae, and scarcely in any case 
is there an elevation of the cuticle. When the eyes 
become peculiarly red, delirium impends; but delirium 
during the nocturnal exacerbation is not uncommon 
through the whole course of the disease. 

After about six or seven days, the scarlet colour is 
succeeded by a browner hue, and the cliange occurs 
first in the face, afterwards on the breast and extrem.i- 
ties ; but the fever and delirium seem to abate with tlie 
intensity of the colour in the face. We have knovvii 
the scarlet continue brilliant on the extremities during 
the whole of the convalescence. The strength and 
appetite return slowly. During the whole course, and 
even during the delirium, the pulse is often quick and 
low, seldom strong or full. 

All the appearances of this disease are fallacious. 
The most violent delirium does not always portend 
danger, and the recession of the scarlet effusion, ap- 
parently the most regular, is followed in many instances 
by tumefied glands, a slow fever, prostration of strength, 
and anasarca. The skin usually separates in branny 
scales, and these are apparently reproduced when they 
have once fallen off. In cold weather, and in northern 
climates, the effusion will sometimes become pustular, 
though in few places, and in slight pimples. 

Much difficulty has been apparently felt in discrimi- 
nating this disease, but the experienced eye requires 
little assistance. Petechiae are distinct spots of a dark 
red, not a florid scarlet effusion, and the catarrhal symp- 
toms universally distinguish measles. Erysipelas swells 
considerably: scarlatina slightly, if at all; and the fever 
of the former, particularly the nocturnal exacerbation, 
is much less considerable. Erysipelas is also a disease 
of the adult, scarcely ever attended with any affection 
of the fauces : scarlatina of a younger periotl, with, in 
evei'y instance, a scarlet hue on the throat. A slight 
erysipelas, styled the gutta rosea, sometimes nearly re- 
sembles the present complaint, but it is so inconsidera- 
ble as to require little attention, and if scarlatina is 
equally slight, distinction is unnecessary. The period 
of the fever at which the suffusion comes on furnishes 
a general discriminating mark. 
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Every symptom of the disease points out a specific 
virus as its cause. The scarlatina is evidently infec- 
tious, generally epidemic, and usually aflFects persons 
once only in their lives. It is almost peculiar to chil- 
dren, for it seldom attacks adults, and those only most 
exposed to infection ; and in them also it is peculiarly 
mild. After the most apparently severe attacks, we 
have seldom seen an adult in danger, and this we think 
chiefly arises from the worst effects of the disease fall- 
ing on the lymphatic system. If a specific infection be 
admitted, the fever and all its consequences are not 
■uncommon. The affection of the lymphatic system is 
obvious in the neck ; and, when the swellings are not 
conspicuous in that part, they seem from the effects to 
be in the mesenteric glands. The anasarcous swellings 
are chiefly from debility, for the urine is found to con- 
tain an unusual portion of albumen. The fever is evi- 
dently of the typhus kind, though attended with consi- 
derable heat, in consequence of the affection of the sur- 
face ; and the delirium seems, as in erysipelas, to arise 
from a general determination towards the common ca- 
rotid, and not from any metastasis, for it accompanies 
the most florid hue of the surface. 

The variety of plants and medicines I'ecommended 
by different authors would alone show that the disease 
is intractable, and its treatment not well understood. 
All the appearances, we have said, are fallacious; and 
the best concerted, apparently the most successful, mea- 
sures are frequently followed by an unexpected reverse. 
The disease undoubtedly varies with the climate, the 
season, and the constitution of the patient; but it is 
probably never inflammatory to any considerable extent, 
and never requires bleeding. Even leeches in the most 
violent delirium are rather injurious than useful : yet 
bleeding is at times recommended, and we fear too often 
practised. 

From a general view of the disease, wg can seize one 
discriminating feature, viz. a violent determination to 
the skin, with excessive heat, accompanied also with a 
determination to the head. Conformably to the general 
plan, therefore, in febrile cutaneous diseases, our great 
object should be to moderate that determination, while 
we support the general strength and lessen the impetus 
of the blood within the cranium. Emetics are particu- 
larly necessary, and in general highly useful. Cathar- 
tics are, we think, equally so, though rejected by some 
authors as increasing debility, or from a fanciful appre- 
hension of diffusing the poison usually confined to the 
throat through the whole intestinal canal. Since the 
publication of our first part, we have, under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Hamilton, employed laxatives in scarlatina 
more freely, and have, we think, succeeded better than 
before. At least we are certain that the objections just 
mentioned have not the smallest foundation. We have 
usually employed the cooling ones, as salts with senna, 
and have found that procuring three or four motions 
daily bas mitigated the fever, and conducted it more 
safely to its termination. Glandular tumours have also 

been more rare. ., • ir . r 

Blisters appear to be mdicated from their effects ot 
deriving the fluids from the head; but they have not 
been highly useful in scarlatina, since the affection of 
the head depends on general rather than local excite- 
ment We have sometimes thought that they produced, 
or assisted the formation of, glandular tumours. 



The low state of patients labouring under scarlatina 
has led to the use of cordials and sudorifics ; we need 
not say with manifest injury. The heat must be re- 
pelled rather than encouraged ; and though nitre and 
other cooling medicines have seldom been' given, cold 
applications, as we shall find, have been beneficial. A 
late author has spoken warmly in praise of ammonia, 
but he used it late in the epidemic, when its violence 
was abated, and late in the disease, when the strength 
began to fail. We have not imitated the practice, but 
have found little to recommend it in the reports of 
those who have adopted the plan. 

The bark would appear peculiarly useful in this 
complaint, from the asthenic state, and the tendency to 
putrefaction ; but it is not only useless, for it increases 
both fever and delirium, checks the perspiration, and 
impedes sleep. Opiates are scarcely more useful, though 
combined with camphor they sometimes calm the rest- 
less irritability. Cawj/z/zor, with the antimonial powders, 
is almost the only diaphoretic, if it deserve that name, 
which is admissible, for even the relaxing effects of the 
Dover's powder have not been eminently beneficial. 

The exhibition of diuretics rests on a very uncertain 
foundation. We know not to what indication their use 
was owing, except that the urine is an evacuation, vi- 
carious to that of the skin, or that they might have 
counteracted the tendency to anasarca in a subsequent 
stage. Dr. Withering, if we mistake not, recommended 
the alkaline salts with this view, but he has had few 
imitators, probably from the want of success. 

In this very uncertain state, Dr. Currie, by a happy 
boldness, has pointed out a new path, viz. by cold affu- 
sions. It is not enough to sponge the body once or 
again, but the cold water must be dashed against the 
patient repeatedly till the hea't is subdued, and the pro- 
cess must be repeated as fast as it returns. The heat is 
to be conquered by cold, and the cold be freely, boldly, 
and steadily applied. The success which has evidenJy 
attended this plan leaves little doubt of its efficacy, yet 
we fairly own that we cannot commerld it from our own 
experience. We have already, however, laid down the 
data on which the operation of the remedy may be ex- 
plained, and we shall add the summary. 

In all cutaneous diseases the morbid matter is hurried, 
we have observed, with peculiar rapidity to the skin, 
and the eruption depends on its being stopped under 
the cuticle. We know, from the facts stated in the 
article Diaphoretica, q. v., that the readiest way for 
the discharge is to lessen this impetus ; and from the 
modern practice in small pox, that the eruption may 
be in a great degree, if not wholly, prevented by cold. 
In this disease cold water is peculiarly applicable: the 
heat is considerable, the determination to the head 
violent, the debility alarming. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that cold affusions should have been so success- 
ful. Why, therefore, it will be added, have you not 
practised them ? We will frankly say, because we shall 
compact in this way the principal points of the practice. 

On the attack of all fevers an emetic is usually pre- 
mised, so that it is commonly exhibited before the 
nature of the complaint is known. The emetic is fol- 
lowed by a laxative, and before its operation is fully 
completed the nature of the disease usually becomes 
evident. In this case, then, the regular exhibition of 
laxatives, with the camphor and antimoni&l powder, in 
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some cases with the addition of a slight dose of opium, 
will succeed. The heat and the delirium will some- 
times return for two or three nights, but the steady re- 
petition of the laxatives prevents their increasing to a 
dangerous degree. At the same lime, cool drinks, spa- 
cious apartments, and free cool air, are peculiarly neces- 
sary. The retrocession of the eruption from cold, or 
the danger resulting from such retrocession, Dr. Currie 
has taught us to consider as imaginary inconveniences. 
We know no disorder which represses so powerfully 
the constitutional energy. For months, no exertion is 
often niade to restore health. The complexion con- 
tinues pale, the strength inconsiderable, with anasar- 
cous, and often glandular swellings. It has been said 
that these consequences are avoided when the disease 
is extinguished by cold: we know that they are greatly 
mitigated when laxatives have been freely used. In 
general, however, this state of debility is not danger- 
ous. It yields to tonics, to country air, to a generous 
diet, and, above all, to time. Glandular swellings re- 
quire no peculiar treatment. Of the sore throat we 
shall speak in the following article. We shall add our 
predecessors' remarks, as a specimen of the practical 
directions of the former edition. 

It seldom requires much assistance from art, except 
there is an approach to that putrid state to which it in- 
clines in the advanced degrees. Bleeding is rarely re- 
quired. The patient may be kept in his room, but not 
much in bed; his drink may be acidulated with the 
vitriolic acid, or with Glutton's febrifuge spirit; and if 
a stool is required, rhubarb will be the most conve- 
nient : when the skin peels off", a more active purge 
may be given. 

Sometimes a coma, or an epilepsy happens in the 
beginning of the disease, in which case apply a blister 
to the back. When it is attended with more malignant 
symptoms, its tendency is to the putrid kind of fever, 
with ulcers, Sec. in the throat. Here blisters, which 
may be applied to the back and throat, with the bark, 
are the chief dependencies, and, as in the putrid sore 
throat, acids and cordial perspiratives may accompany 
the bark. Antimonial preparations, which are so gene- 
rally useful in fevers in this case, are apt to occasion a 
purging. 

See Sydenham's Works; Observations on a late par- 
ticular Scarlet Fever, by N. Cotton. M. D. ; Wither- 
ing's Account of the Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat ; 
De Hacn Ratio Medendi Continuat. i. 7. ; Clarke on 
Fevers, and the Scarlet Fever ; Rush's Medical Enqui- 
ries ; Saalman Descriptio Urticariae, Scarlatinae, &c. ; 
Vogel de Febre Scarlatina ; Cullen's First Lines, edit. 
4. vol. ii. 

Scarlati'na angino'sa, febris anginosa, angina, 
mucosa, cynanche exantheinatica, angina erysifielatosa, 
ampliimerina anginosa et mucosa, synanche efiidemica, 

ANGINOUS SCARLET FEVER, Or MUCOUS QUINSY, chiefly 

atfects young people and women ; sometimes the aged 
of both sexes; is often epidemic and infectious. The 
tumour is less than in the inflammatory sore throat; 
the fauces are of a florid hue, neither deep nor sur- 
rounded with ragged edges ; when ulcers appear, they 
are very slight. The pain in the throat usually occurs 
early, even before the rigor, though instead of it, there 
is sometimes a soreness of the tongue, and a slight de- 
gree of salivation ; an effloresence often appears on 



the arms, though they sometimes swell without it. 'f lie 
ulcerous sloughs are, in general, only inflammatory exu- 
dations on the fauces, and may easily be washed off. 
The tongue often appears red and shining, is tender, 
swelled and affected with pain. Usually it arrives at 
its height in about seven days, and in a fortnight the 
patient is perfectly recovered. 

All these appearances attend, as we have seen, the 
scarlatina, and this kind of angina is seemingly a symp- 
tom only of the. more general disease. Yet a separate 
notice was necessary, as sometimes the affection of the 
throat is independent of any redness of the skin, and of 
any perceptible fever. 

A difficulty has arisen on the other side, how far this 
disease is connected with angina maligna. We have 
followed in the description the former editors, who 
have copied from Dr. Grant. Had they been observers, 
however, they would have known that scarlatina is often 
attended with ulcers of the most malignant kind ; and 
we have already remarked, as a circumstance almost in- 
credible, that, during the prevalence of a scarlet epide- 
mic, we have seen children whose throats were full of 
the deepest, foul ulcers, playing with little apparent in- 
convenience, and with little danger. We know the 
latter fact, for, from fear of alarming parents, we have 
looked on without interfering, watching, however, with 
the greatest anxiety, and the most unremitted attention, 
every change. Does the scarlatina anginosa then differ 
from the angina maligna ? We think so ; but as usual 
between diseases nearly allied, the confines are not 
easily ascertained, for the malignant angina is some- 
times attended with efflorescence. In general, how- 
ever, a fever, peculiarly asthenic, with a low irregular 
pulse, features and the eyes sunk, with every mark of 
debility, distinguish the putrid sore throat. When the 
disease is slight, they are still sufficiently conspicuous 
to ascertain the nature of the complaint. If they are 
not, distinction is unnecessary; for where medical treat- 
ment is required, the same may be advantageously 
adopted in both diseases, or each will be so slight as to 
require none. 

The only subjett of consideration referred to this 
head, in the former article, is the management of the 
throat; but in general it requires no very particular at- 
tention. Blisters round the throat are unnecsssary, and 
seldom useful ; but, when the tonsils are swollen, they 
may be applied behind the ears, to reach as far so the 
trachea, on each side. Mild antiseptic gargles are 
useful, and equal parts of simple oxymel and port wine 
are generally sufficient : in deeper, more ragged ulcera- 
tions, decoctions of Peruvian bark and contrayerva, 
sharpened with spirit of vitriol, are sometimes necessary. 
The ulceration in scarlatina anginosa is seldom, how- 
ever, considerable or dangerous. See Angina MALIGNA. 
Scarlati'na urtica'ta. Acute nettle rash. Sec 
Urticaria. 

SCE'LETOS, (from c-KeXXa, to make drij). A ske- 
leton ; the bones of an animal freed from the tegu- 
ments, vessels, muscles, See. properly connected in their 
natural situations. It is styled a natural skeleton, when 
the ligaments are preserved ; an artificial one when 
they are joined by wires, and connected with leather. 

SCELOTY'RBE, (from TKiXo^, the leg, and rv^U, 
disturbance,) signifies the pains attending scurvy, fre- 
quently used for the scurvy itself. See Scouuvtus. 
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ScELOTv'nBE FESTi'xANs. Idiopathic convulsion. 

Sceloty'rbe vermino'sa, a symptomatic con- 
vulsion, 

SCHA'GPJ CO'TTAM. See Corxi. 

SCHARBOCK. (Danish.) A high degree of scurvy. 

SCHiENA'NTHUS, (from ^z^i^o,, a rush, and 
«v5o5, a flower). See Juncus odoratus. 

SCHEROMA. A dryness of the eye from a defect 
of the secretion of tears. It produces a burning, pain- 
ful sensation, often with pricking pains, followed by 
redness. It occurs in fevers, in the last stage of life, 
irom extraneous bodies which have not been removed ; 
and is a common symptom of ophthalmia. 

SCHI'STUS, (from '^yj<^<^', to cleave). Schists are 
of different kinds, chiefly argillaceous earths, but none 
arc used in medicine. See Haematites. 

SCHLOTT. The pan scratch of the manufacturers 
of salt, from whence the magnesia was formerly pro- 
cured. 

SCIA'TICA, (corrupted from ischiatica). SccRheu- 
MATisMus and Ischiadicus morbus, 

Scia'tica arte'ria, is a branch of the hypogas- 
tvica : it runs under, and gives branches to the mus- 
culus pyriformis, quadrigemini, the os sacrum, and to 
the inner side of the os ischium ; passes obliquely over 
the sciatic nerve; and, as they both go through the 
great posterior sinus of the os ilium, detaches small 
arteries to the inner substance of the nerve. It after- 
wards runs up in a radiated manner on the outside of 
the OS ilium, and is distributed to the inner substance 
of that bone, and to the musculi glutaci, especially to 
the medius and minimus. 

Scia'tica ve'na. When the crural vein hath de- 
scended to about the upper extremity of the vastus in- 
ternus it sends out a branch, which runs down on the 
side of the trunk, covering the crural artery almost to 
the ham, where it is again united to the trunk : some- 
times it is continued a little way down on the leg. 
It is called the sciatic vein, from accompanying the 
sciatic nerve. 

SCIA'TICUS NE'RVUS. See Lumraris. 

SCI'LLA, (from c-kiP^^u, to dry ; from its property of 
drying up humours). The squiLL, or sea onion ; 
ornithogalum ; s cilia maritima Lin. Sp. PI. 442, is a 
plant with a large bulbous acrid root like that of an 
onion. The leaves are broad, the flowers, like those of 
the ornithogalum, grow in a spike before the leaves ap- 
pear. There are two species used indifferently, viz, 
the red and the white. Epimenides is said to have 
tauo-ht Pythagoras the use of squills, and their solu- 
tion in vinegar : Pythagoras made the vinegar into an 
oxymel. 

This plant grows on sandy shores in Spain and the 
Levant. The large, plump, fresh roots, whose juice is 
clammy, are preferred. 

The root is large, conical, consisting of fleshy scales, 
thinner at each edge, surrounded by others dry and 
shining, which have occasioned the root to be styled 
tunicated. These scales, dry and semipellucid, are gene- 
rally met with in the shops ; but it is better always to 
separate from the fresh root, and dry them carefully, as 
the heat usually employed is sometimes too great. It 
contains mucilage, albumen, and extractive matter; 
but its peculiar acrimony is rather saline than oily, and 
volatile in a strong heat. 



To the taste they are nauseous, bitter, and acrid ; and 
if much handled ulcerate the skin. Internally tliey 
promote expectoration and urine ; and when squills are 
given as a diuretic or an expectorant, the dose must be 
such as to produce nausea : they seldom prove purga- 
tive, except in circumstances when we least wish it, as 
in peripneumony. 

Its stimulus appears in almost every gland, particu- 
larly in the kidneys and the mucous glands of the bron- 
chiae; and the squill is consequently a valuable medi- 
cine in humoral asthma, peripneumonia notha, the latter 
stages of peripneumony, and in dropsy. In the last it 
almost, from its peculiar powers on the kidneys, ex- 
cludes every other; and few dropsies are cured with- 
out its assistance. 

It has been supposed that when it acts as an emetic 
or a laxative, its diuretic and expectorant powers are pro- 
portionally lessened ; but this is a refinement not sup- 
ported by observation. Yet if this be the opinion of 
the practitioner, the medicine may be guarded by an 
aromatic or an opiate. In general it does not produce 
its specific effects until some slight nausea is produced ; 
and such is the difference of constitutions, or the state 
of the medicine, that from one to fifteen grains of the 
dry squill have been, in different circumstances, neces- 
sary for this purpose. The medicine soon, however, 
becomes habitual, and the dose must be increased or 
the interval lessened ; but when it has produced nausea 
it is with difficulty continued : the sickness is peculiar- 
ly distressing. The union of mercury with squills de- 
pends on a very uncertain foundation. It was probably 
intended as a deobstruent, for infarcted viscera are often 
concomitants of dropsy. If, however, necessary, the 
mercurial should be given separately, and its more 
active eflccts guarded against. 

Some caution is necessary in the administration of 
this medicine, for its acriinony is so great that it ulce- 
rates the skin ; and, if given in large doses, and fre- 
quently repeated, it not only excites nausea, vomiting, 
and tormina, but strangury, bloody urine, haemorrhoids, 
and convulsions, with fatal inflammation, and gangrene 
of the stomach and bowels. Squills, on account of 
their offensive taste, are best formed into pills ; and to 
prevent the nausea which they excite, when not intend- 
ed as emetics or expectorants, a icvf grains of some 
agreeable aromatic may be added to each dose, or it 
may be combined with the fresh root of elecampane. 
The best form is the powder, fresli and properly pre- 
pared ; for age, or want of management, destroys its 
effect. 

Water, wine, proof spirit, rectified spirit, and vinegar, 
extract the virtues both of the fresh and the dry squills ; 
but neither carries any thing by distillation : so that in 
the extracts the whole of the active parts are retained. 
Alkalis lessen their bitterness and acrimony ; vegetable 
acids make very little alteration in either, but are- sup- 
posed to improve their expectorant power. 

The preparations of the London college are, 

Conserva scilU, formed by beating one ounce of fresh 
squills with five ounces of double refined sugar. Its 
dose to adults is from one scruple to 3ss. when fresh. 

Scilla exsiccata.—^ln this form the squills are cut 
transversely, after the outward skin has been taken off, 
into thin slices, and dried with a gentle heat. It is 
given in powder as an expectorant and diuretic ; to 
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adults, in doses of from one to six grains : four grains 
of the dried root are equal to twenty of the fresh. 

Mel acille is prepared by boiling three pounds of cla- 
rified honey with two pints of tincture of squill to the 
thickness of a syrup. Dose 5 i- — 5'j' 

Oxijmel scille differs only in using the vinegar of 
squills instead of the tincture. Dose 3 ss. — 3 i. 

PUula scillce. — Take of fresh dried squill, powdered, 
one drachm; ginger powdered, soap, of each three 
drachms; ammoniacum, two drachms; syrup of ginger, 
as much as is sufficient. Dose eight to fifteen grains. 

Tinctiira scili<£ is made by digesting four ounces of 
squill, fresh dried, in two pints of proof spirit for eight 
days. Dose from twenty to sixty drops or more re- 
peatedly. 

Acetum scillcs. — Take of squill, fresh dried, one 
pound ; vinegar, six pints ; proof spirit, half a pint. 
Macerate the squill in the vinegar, with a gentle heat, 
in a glass vessel, for twenty-four hours; press out the 
liquor, and let the faeces subside; then pour oft' the 
liquor, and add to it the spirit. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 
Dose the same as the tincture. 

Emplastrum scillce com/iositum. — R. Galbani, ammo- 
niaci ai ^ ss. opii 3 i- accti scillae ? iij. saponis 5 ss. em- 
plastri lithargyri3 ij- The galbanum, soap, and litharge 
plaster, must be melted together; to which are to be add- 
ed the opium, vinegar, and ammoniacum, mixed also 
together, and the whole continued over the fire, and 
stirred till they are perfectly incorporated. To indo- 
lent tumours this is considered as an useful application. 

SCI'NCUS, (from the Hebrew term shequa). Cro- 
codilus terrestris^ the scink or skink, lacerta scincus 
Lin. Syst. Nat. vol. i. 365, is a small amphibious animal 
of the lizard kind, caught about the Nile. Its flesh 
hath been esteemed as a diuretic, alexipharmic, 8cc.but 
is now neglected. It was formerly supposed to be a 
specific in lepra. 

SCrO TE'RRA. See CiiiA TERRA. 

Sci'o vi'num. See Chium vinum. 

SCIROCCO. A hot suffocating wind, in some parts 
of Italy, from the coast of Africa, whose eff'ects are well 
described in Brydone's Travels. Like the Kampsin, 
the Harmattan, and the Samiel, q. v., it is very ener- 
vating, and the air seems to contain an unusual portion 
of hydrogen. 

SCrRRIIUS,(from e-mppotu, to /iarden,)ahard tumour 
with little or no remaining sensation. (Galeni Com- 
mentaria in Aphorismum, xxxiv, sect, iv.) Dr. Cullen 
defines it a hard tumour of some part, most frequently of 
a gland, not painful, and suppurating with difficulty. 
Dr. Aitkin includes Xhephysconia of Dr. Cullen and the 
sarcocele as a species of scirrhus, but with little founda- 
tion, either from the laws of arran^^ement or the na- 
ture of the complaint. The seat of this tumour is usu- 
ally some gland ; but it is not a disease of the lymphatic 
glands. In cases of cancer, where the conglobate glands 
appear of a scirrhous hardness, the disease is a communi- 
cated, not an idiopathic, one, and cannot be strictly 
called scirrhus. 

It has been doubted whether scirrhus is in every case 
a tumour, as the part seems sometimes lessened. In 
fact, however, the diseased portion is always swollen, 
and the irritation in general enlarges the adjacent parts. 
If a scirrhus takes place in the breast, for instance, at 
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first it will shrink ; but the follicle diseased enlarges. 
Hardness is the consequence, for the integuments of 
glands are firm and inelastic : a knotty irregular feel is 
very common : but is not an indispensable character, at 
least in the early stages. 

Though scirrhus is not a disease of conglobate glands, 
and though the lymphatic system is seldom diseased in 
old age, yet, as the conglobate glands are alfected in 
cancer, and tumours of a malignant nature appear in 
advanced life where no secreting follicle seems to exist, 
we must not wholly deny the existence of scirrhosity in 
such glands. But they scarcely in any instance suppurate, 
and if they do not yield to the remedies of scrofula 
they do not become cancerous. When they do sup- 
purate they heal slowly, but do not spread, nor are they 
highly painful. We have known them continue indo- 
lent for twenty years. 

We can perceive some foundation for this distinction 
in the nature of the fluids which the tumours contain. 
The conglobate glands, when diseased, are filled with a 
curdy matter, approaching in its nature albumen, 
which we have found, is incapable of suppuration, and 
which when discharged by the suppuration of the sur- 
rounding parts, is seldom putrid. The conglomerate 
glands, on the other hand, contain more azotized fluids 
derived from the blood, which is itself susceptible of 
putrefaction, and often excrementitious ones more 
highly putrescent. The matter of cancers is not, in- 
deed, strictly speaking, putrid, but hepatic ; and this 
will perhaps explain why some of the worst kind occur 
in glands which separate the milk and other bland 
fluids. The general principle is, however, probably 
true. 

The effects of scirrhus differ according to its situa- 
tion. The disease must, of course, injure the function 
of the part ; but when this is not important, as in the 
mucous follicles of the lips, it may continue for years 
without injury. When in the neighbourhood of nerves 
it has produced convulsions ; when on the larger lym- 
phatics, anasarcous tumours below. It is even said t© 
have induced atrophy, by compressing the thoracic duct. 
Many of these consequences, though detailed by au- 
thors, are, however, apparently imaginary. In general a 
scirrhus tumour is harmless, unless inflammation comes 
on, when it becomes Cancer, q. v. Its progress in 
the change has been detailed in that article. 

In the cure of scirrhus the first step has usually been 
to prevent inflammation, and this has been attempted 
by general and topical bleedings, by a milk and vegetable 
diet, and by frequent cooling laxatives. In scirrhi of 
the less important organs the severity of this plan may 
be greatly mitigated ; but inordinate stimuli must be 
carefully avoided. When this object is attained, the 
next is to render the obstructed vessels pervious, and 
by this means to admit of the action of the lymphatics. 
It is difficult to combine both indications. Deobstru- 
ents and resolvents are terms familiar in therapeutical 
authors ; but the practitioner is deceived in their em- 
ployment. One obvious inconsistency is, that by ex- 
citing the small vessels we greatly endanger accelerat- 
ing the circulation in general, and increasing the in- 
flammatory action we wish to avoid. Mercurials have 
both effects; but by cautious management the former 
is more readily produced than the latter. The prepa- 
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ration best adapted for such purposes is the muriated 
mercury ; and however difficult the explanation of its 
action, when the tumour is beyond the reach of the 
circulation, its good effects are certain, if the doses are 
small and long continued. These effects are greatly 
assisted by the raezereon, guaiacum, and sarsa, drank 
in decoction. The external application of mercury in 
a mercurial plaster is apparently useful ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether it can have any influence, except by its ex- 
ternal warmth. The ammonia in small doses, recom- 
mended by Martinet, the barytes muriatus by Hufe- 
land, and electricity by our countryman. Dr. Brisbane, 
seem to act in a similar manner. Galvanism, from its 
power of analizing fluids, may probably be still more 
effectual ; but it has not yet been tried. 

Another class of deobstruents is termed the narcotic; 
and, as already explained, while the one i-ender the ves- 
sels permeable by increased impulse, the other prevent 
farther impaction by the action of the arterial sys- 
tem. It were well if we were able to direct either class 
from a distinction of the source of the complaint ; but 
we believe it to be impracticable, or we can only ob- 
serve, in general, that the mercurials are adapted to the 
languid circulation, and the narcotics to the active. 
This distinction will not, however, always apply, yet it 
may be, perhaps, with advantage kept in view. The 
chief of the narcotics is the hemlock^ which has been 
persisted in often to the destruction of the constitution. 
We have actually seen a patient die of mortification of 
the nates, while confined to a sitting posture, taking large 
doses of hemlockybr a milk sore. In many authors we 
find the doses peculiarly large, and even Warner, in his 
Treatise on the Disease of the Eyes, mentions a drachm 
and half daily. 

Digitalis and solanum are of the same class, and have 
had their respective advocates, in Mayer and Gataker 
in the Edinburgh Essays ; but they are now, we sus- 
pect, very seldom employed. Emollients^ mentioned 
by some authors, are at this time in general disre- 
garded. 

Arsenic possessing some apparent advantages in can- 
cers has been also used in scirrhi ; yet, we fear, without 
any peculiar benefit. It might perhaps be properly 
classed among the more stimulating deobstruents ; but 
we referred it to this part of the article to connect it 
with the bark, which has had its advocates. Neither, 
however, apparently do more than support the general 
strength. 

The great uncertainty of internal remedies, or exter- 
nal applications, has induced practitioners to recom- 
mend an operation ; and if the scirrhus is not painful, if 
moveable, and the constitution otherwise uninjured, 
little doubt can remain of the propriety of the attempt. 
If not moveable, should the constitution be sound, it 
may be attempted, though with less certainty of suc- 
cess. The vicinity of large blood vessels, or important 
nerves, is an obstacle which will call for peculiar care 
and dexterity ; but there are few situations in which 
they may not be avoided. 

We have now spoken of scirrhus in general; but 
some additional remarks are suggested when the dis- 
ease affects particular organs. When it affects the se- 
baceous glands of the skin, particularly of the lips, ex- 
tirpation may be safely attempted ; but the tumour is 



sometimes so exquisitely irritable as to give violent pain 
on the slightest touch. It is styled a noli me tangere, 
and is generally left to nature. 

All persons, and at any age, may be the subjects of 
this disorder ; but the sedentary, and more particularly 
women, when their menses decline, are most frequently 
affected. 

From the most attentive examination, it appears that 
the substance of these tumours is inspissated lymph or 
gluten. They often arise without any previous inflam- 
mation, from the proper fluid stagnating in the gland, 
or from extravasation in consequence of contusion, 8cc. 
When a gland is the seat of a slow languid inflamma- 
tion, it terminates in scirrhus instead of suppuration. 

Externally scirrhi are perceived by the touch. In- 
ternally, the evidences are more obscure ; but these 
we shall consider separately. 

Scirrhus ef the breast. See Cancer. 

A scirrhus in the intestines is known by an irregular 
tumour, a sense of weight perceived in the part where 
it is seated. As the bulk of the tumour increases, the 
cavity of the intestine is lessened, and at last the canal 
is totally obstructed. In such cases easy gentle laxa- 
tives will palliate, and the internal remedies may be 
tried ; but they seldom produce any advantageous 
change. 

A scirrhous liver. A part of the liver, or its whole 
bulk, may become scirrhous, and this generally arises 
from inflammation. In warm climates the determina- 
tion of the fluids to the liver is well understood, and 
when, from any cause of fever, that determination is 
increased, inflammation is the almost constant conse- 
quence. This inflammation is not, however, always 
of the more violent, active kind. In an organ where 
the circulation is languid it often proceeds with few 
alarming symptoms, till it has advanced beyond the 
power of medicine to relieve. In this state patients 
often return from India, and the symptoms and the re- 
medies have been already detailed. (See Hepatitis.) 
We have remarked also, that in this country we find 
abscesses, and sometimes scirrhus, in consequence of 
that languid inflammation, occasioned by concussions. 
Each is generally intractable, when it has proceeded 
to any considerable extent. The dyspeptic symptoms 
may be relieved, and the strength supported by a well 
regulated plan of diet ; but the disease seldom yields. 
The effects of a mercurial course we have already men- 
tioned in the article quoted. An indurated liver is 
always shown by the sallow hue of the complexion; 
but it seldom occasions jaundice, unless it happens to 
press on the gall duct. The part affected can be gene- 
rally ascertained by pressing on the epigastrium, while 
the patient leans forward, or reclines in different posi- 
tions. 

A scirrhus in the sfileen or fiancreas cannot be easily 
ascertained, though we find an instance of the former, 
with the medical treatment, in one of the early volumes 
of the Asiatic Researches. The pancreas lies beyond the 
reach of pressure, and a scirrhjis in that organ is only 
conjectured by the existence of dyspeptic symptoms, 
independent of any othei' evident cause. The juices 
of succory, and dandelion, the decoction of grass roots, 
8cc. have been mentioned in these and other scirrhi of 
the viscera ; but, if useful, they are so only as gentle 
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laxatives. In more advanced states, when suppuration 
comes on, the matter sometimes presses through the 
integuments, and is evacuated safely ; the adhesion of 
the diseased part to the peritoneum preventing the ac- 
cess of air into the general cavity. See London Medical 
Transactions, vol. ii.p. 143, Sec. 

Ascirrnus in the tongue sometimes happens, and re- 
mains many years indolent. In this case all attempts 
to relieve it should be avoided, as it may become can- 
cerous. If painful, and moveable, it may be dissected 
out ; but if immoveable, a part of the sound flesh 
should be separated with it, and the wound dressed with 
honey of roses and balsam of Peru. Mr. Home has 
taught us that wounds of the tongue produce no pecu- 
liar inconveniences. 

A scirrhus tonsil can no way be managed with ad- 
vantage, except by means of the ligature, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Sharp. See his Operations and Criti- 
cal Enquiry. But it never becomes cancerous. At 
least in numerous instances of long continuance we 
have not seen it assume this appearance. 

A scirrhus womb is one of the opprobria of medi- 
cine; it, after some continuance, often degenerates into 
a cancer, and destroys the patient. Internal remedies 
seldom succeed. 

Aretseus de Methodo Medendi, 1. xiv. c. 4; Galen's 
Methodus Medendi, 1. xiv. c. 5 ; Kaau's Dissert, de 
Scirrho; Van Swieten's Commentary on Boerhaave ; 
Heister's Surgery ; Riverius's Praxis Medica; Ambrose 
Parey's Works, vi. 24 and 25; Guy on Scirrhous Tumours 
and Cancers ; Heberden's Observations in the London 
Medical Transactions, vol. ii. p. 143 ; Pearson's Princi- 
ples of Surgery, vol. i. p. 209 ; White's Surgery, p. 52. 

SCI'STUS LAPIS, is a brittle and friable stone of 
the argillaceous class, schista firimitis Haiiy, iv. 437; 
ALUM ; MILK, in which heated stones have been ex- 
tinguished; stercus caniniim ; vinegar dropt into boiling 
milk, all bear the name schiston. Castelli. 

SCLA'REA, (from c-xAjj^s?, because its stalks are 
hard and dry). See Horminum. 

Scla'rea Hispanica. See Horminum sylves- 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMIA, (from 6-«A«^o?, and 
«<p6ei^lMi, the eye). See Xerophthalmia, Deplu- 

MATIO. 

SCLEROTICA, SCLERO'TIS, (from c-*A;;^««, 
hard). The outermost coat of the eye, which in the 
posterior and far greater part of its circumference is 
white and opake ; but in the anterior transparent, and 
then styled cornea. The remarkable whiteness of this 
coat arises from the expansion of the tendons of the 
muscles over its fore part. This tendinous expansion, 
though called tunica albuginea, is not properly a coat 
of the eye, for, like the conjunctiva, it is only partially 
spread over its fore part. See Cornea, and Oculus. 

SCLOPETOPLA'GA, (from sclofietum, a gun, and 
/ilaga, a wound). A gun shot wound is a species 
of vulnus, and only a contused wound in the highest 
degree, supposed to be a more malignant kind from the 
poisonous nature of the gunpowder ; but such wounds 
are only more intractable from the contusion, lacera- 
tion, &c. which necessarily attend. 

.Contusion, however, and laceration are not equally 
the attendants of gun shot wounds, unless we confine 
the latter to the bones ; for wounds from splinters, or 



the ragged stones of a fortress, are of a very different 
nature. To be strictly accurate, we must confine, with 
Mr. Hunter, the term to contused wounds from a blunt 
hard body. 

The momentum of any body is in the compound 
ratio of its weight and velocity, in this case, as we 
speak chiefly of musket balls, in the ratio of the velo- 
city. From the momentum, the organization of the 
part on which the ball impinges is destroyed, and ap- 
parently from the shock the irritability is also injured at 
some distance around. The part must consequently 
suppurate ; but where the velocity is less it will some- 
times heal by the first intention ; and when a ball passes 
through a fleshy part, the suppuration takes place at the 
part where it enters, while the posterior wound will 
sometimes unite by the adhesive inflammation. In ge- 
neral the posterior, and even the lower, aperture heals 
most quickly. From the same cause, a gun shot 
wound will not inflame very quickly, unless a bone is 
at the same time broken, and injury has ensued from 
its splinters. This latter diff'ers in its nature from the 
former, and is equally distinguished in its consequences. 

Splinters are, in general, more common, in propor- 
tion to the diminished velocity of the ball ; for, if suffi- 
cient to break a bone, a slighter blow increases the 
number of splinters; a violent one will carry away a 
piece of the bone, without shattering the rest. In the 
same way, when the velocity is considerable, an ar- 
tery will be cut through, and it will bleed freely; when 
small, it will be compressed; and, when carried inward, 
somewhat elongated, which will straiten the canal, and 
the bleeding will be less violent. 

The extent of the injury, on account of the destruc- 
tion of the life of a part, is seldom at first ascertained, 
for the whole is a confused mass : and though we know 
what parts lie below, we cannot ascertain how far the 
momentum has extended. When, then, the slough 
comes away, it may bring with it a part of an artery, 
and a fatal haemorrhage ensue, or a part of an intestine, 
occasioning a penetrating wound in the cavity of the 
abdomen, &c. It is highly necessary, therefore, to be 
on our guard, and ready to avert any dangerous con- 
sequence, so far as it lies in our power. A fatal hae- 
morrhage may ensue from a loss of some part of the 
coats of an internal artery, for instance, without its 
being in our power to prevent it. When in the neigh- 
bourhood of vital parts, the destruction of irritability, 
which probably extends to some distance around, and 
perhaps below, produces the most disagreeable conse- 
quences. It is scarcely less unfortunate when the 
functions of the part, though not, strictly speaking, 
vital, are essential to life, or when from their utility, or 
the greatdanger of restoring their structure, as in joints, 
the eff'ects long continue. 

The treatment of gun shot wounds seems to have 
been for ages erroneous. If a ball is fired through a 
plank, the aperture it makes is of a less diameter than 
the ball. This, though difficult of explanation, appa- 
rently led to the practice of dilating the wound, as its 
aperture was less than that through which the bullet, 
the clothes, and integuments were conveyed. Mr. 
Hunter seems first to have corrected thismistakenidea, 
and to have shown, that suppuration, without dilating 
the wound, discharges every extraneous substance, ex- 
cept what may safely remain. If the wound be 
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enlarged, it must be to extract the ball ; but this we know 
will in very few cases produce any inconvenience. In 
fact, the circumstance formerly mentioned seems not 
to have occurred to practitioners, viz. that the irritability 
or life of the part is apparently destroyed at some inde- 
finite distance round the wound, so that in reality the 
aperture is larger than the substance which originally 
produced it. Another reason for dilating the wound, 
suggested by the danger of the skin healing before the 
bottom of the aperture, is not well founded; for it 
seldom does so : and when this happens, the event as 
frequently follows the dilatation as in those instances 
where it has been omitted. If bones are splintered, 
some time is required before these are wholly separated, 
and usually some dead portion requires separation also : 
for these purposes nature usually provides without the 
assistance of art. 

Openings, according to Mr. Hunter, may be admitted 
where the first wound is small, and a splintered bone, 
or any extraneous matter, presses on and irritates a part 
essential to life ; where a wounded vessel requires a liga- 
ture ; where the skull is suspected to be fractured ; where 
a separate splinter or an extraneous body can be easily 
extracted ; or when any viscera are displaced by the ball 
which require being restored. In other instances the 
ball is suffered to remain; and, if not in contact with a 
vital part, so as to injure its functions, does little in- 
jury. 

The innocuous nature of a ball, remaining, was dis- 
covered sometimes by the difficulty of finding it. This 
has arisen from a collapse of the parts, and their 
leaving no direction in which the course of the offend- 
ing body could be ascertained, and sometimes from its 
change of direction when it meets any obstacle. When 
it passes under the skin, even to some depth, it usually 
leaves a red line, which arises from the irritation during 
its passage, since it is not inflammation or echymosis ; 
and when the ball has again escaped, Mr. Hunter ad- 
vises an opening to be made between the two apertures, 
as nature will at last more tediously produce the same 
effect by an abscess. Where the ball has passed be- 
tween the skin and the bone, he advises the aperture to 
be made through the whole course, as the skin unites 
with difficulty to the bone. But even if the ball pass- 
ing through any part be felt under the skin on the op- 
posite side, Mr. Hunter thinks it on the whole better 
to leave it, as if the skin is deadened it will slough out, 
if not, will be productive of no inconvenience. 

Gun shot wounds of the abdomen are not 
always fatal. If they do not penetrate the integuments 
and muscles they require no peculiar care. If they 
penetrate and wound the epiploon or mesentery, parts 
not essential to life, the access of air is prevented by the 
inflammation which supervenes. Even if the ball has 
penetrated through the body, and not wounded any 
important part, the slough separates, allowing the ex- 
traneous bodies to escape, while the inflammation pre- 
vents the access of air to the general cavity. 

Wounds of the liver are attended by a faint sickly 
pain, and, when in the right or left lobe, there will be 
a pain in the corresponding shoulder. Wounds of the 
stomach produce great sickness and vomiting of blood ; 
in the intestines a discharge of blood. The sickly pain 
will be greater, and the blood of a darker colour, as 
w^ll as more mixed with faeces, the higher the wound. 



A wound in the kidneys or bladder is attended with 
bloody urine ; but with little pain. The spleen, when 
wounded produces no discrinunating symptom. Inde- 
pendent of these symptoms, wounds of the stomach, 
intestines, kidneys, ureters, or bladders, may induce 
others, in consequence of the escape of their contents. 
This is followed by peritoneal inflammation and ten- 
sion, which soon terminate in gangrene. 

Gun shot wounds in the thorax are generally 
considered as hopeless. Yet we should recollect, that 
the patient i)as some advantages over one who is 
wounded by a cutting instrument. The haemorrhage, 
for instance, is not so violent, for the reasons slated; 
and the external aperture does not readily close : but, 
on the other hand, from the access of air, and the col- 
lapse of the lungs, the adhesive inflammation does not 
readily take place unless there were previous adhesions, 
and sometimes, though rarely in the lungs, the suppu- 
ration extends to every part of the wound in its whole 
depth. In general, superficial dressings, with the most 
perfect tranquillity, will secure the patient, if no very 
essential injury, as the wound of a large branch of the 
pulmonary vessels, has taken place. Concussion and 
fracture of the skull from a musket ball differs in no 
respect from the same effects from any other blow. 

Comjxound gun shot wounds^ analogous to compound 
fractures, often heal at first very rapidly ; but when 
on their contraction the irritation of the splinter is felt, 
the incarnation is more slow, and they become fistu- 
lous. This even happens when the wounds are di- 
lated ; for we can only thus separate the perfectly de- 
tached splinters, and the others will in time produce the 
same effects. In this case tents have been usually em- 
ployed; but if these are omitted there is little danger 
of the wound healing. If exfoliation is expected, the 
bone maybe exposed to the air to expedite the process; 
but in general nature forms the abscess most conve- 
nient for its exit. The only objections to this rule are 
when the joints are affected, particularly the small 
joints of the extremities ; for in these, unless the sore is 
kept open, the suppurative process is disposed to extend; 
or when the sore continues fistulous, by a disease at 
its fundus. In these cases large openings produce sup- 
puration and granulations in a short time. 

To remove parts which are incurable is an attempt 
which should, if possible, be delayed. The hurry, the 
increased energy, the fever, indispensable to active exer- 
tions in battle, raise a commotion, which, when joined 
with the irritation of an operation, renders the event 
almost hopeless. Few can support the loss of a large 
limb till the inflammatory state is reduced, and it must 
be still more dangerous, when the additional causes of 
irritation just mentioned are combined. Amjiutationy 
therefore, should be delayed, unless an haemorrhage 
from the wound of a larj^^e artery renders it indispensa- 
ble, and in that case, the previous haemorrhage ren- 
ders it more safe. The operation, however, seldom 
succeeds ; and in general the greater proportion in which 
amputation has been delayed recovers. See Fhactuka, 
Fractured leg. 

In the field we may indeed remove a limb, which 
hangs by a small piece of flesh only; for the amputation 
has been already effected by the ball : in the field, also, 
we may remove hard bodies sticking in the wound, 
replace prolapsed or protruded viscera, or remove 
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whatever may impede or render the removal inconve- 
nient. 

In general, bleeding has been employed in the first 
instance, and, from the agitation, &C. just described, it 
is undoubtedly a necessary measure; but the degree of 
fever and excitement, it must be considered, are tem- 
porary only, and when these recede, the constitution 
flags in proportion to the former increased energy. 
Thus we find that a second bleeding seldom succeeds 
when the fever at first was high. In general, it is ob- 
served that every injury bears bleeding better, the 
nearer the part affected is to the chest. The joints and 
distant parts are more susceptible of irritation than in- 
flammation. Wlien there is much pain and local in- 
flammation, leeches are highly necessary, and particu- 
larly useful, and in every instance low diet, with gentle 
laxatives, are essentially necessary. 

Bark has been given freely and indiscriminately; nor 
is it easy to lay down general rules. The great excite- 
inent has been said to be soon succeeded by collapse, and 
we have seen that the wounded part must be separated 
Ijy the powers of nature. The bark should, therefore, 
be given early, nor should we wait for the remission of 
the inflammation if the pulse is low. It is better to 
direct it too soon than too late. Should the pulse rise 
too high under its use, a circumstance which seldom 
happens, small bleedings may be interposed. 

Irritation and pain must be removed by ofiium^ what- 
ever the requisite dose may prove, and mortification is 
velievcd as when it arises from other causes. The -vo- 
latile alkali^ with musk^ recommended by Mr. White, 
has been in many instances highly useful. 

See Amputamo ; Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 325; 
White's Surgery, p. 99.; J. Hunter's Works. 

SCLOPETA'RIA A'QUA, (from its use in curing 
gun shot wounds). See AuquEBUSADE. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIUM, (from its leaves resembling 
the TKoXoviv^px). See Lingua oervina. 

SCO'LYMUS, (from a-KoMi, a thorny from its prickly 
leaves). See Cinara. 

SCO'PA RE'GIA. See Ruscus. 
SCOPULA, (a dim. oi scofia^ a broom). A brush. 
The flesh brush promotes a brisk circulation, and free 
perspiration. Persons with weak nerves, the sedentary 
and paralytic, should supply the want of exercise with 
half an hour's rubbing every night and morning. See 
Frictio. 

SCORBU'TICUS SU'CCUS. Sfiiriius cochlearice 
aureus. See Cochlearia Britannica. 

SCORBU'TUS, (from the German word sc/iariSocX-). 
The Scurvy, gingibrachium, and gitigipedium, because 
the gums, arms, and legs, are aff'ected by it. Hippocrates 
considers it as a disease of the spleen, De Internis Af- 
fectionibus ; and Dr. Cullen places it among the imfie- 
Sigines, defining it in the following terms. After living 
on putrid, salted animal food, in a cold country, without 
recent vegetable substances, universal debility, attended 
with fetid breath, loose, spongy, bleeding gums, diff'er- 
ent coloured spots in the skin, most commonly livid, 
particularly at the roots of the hair. 

As the causes of this disease must always have pre- 
vailed, its antiquity is pTobably high. Some of its symp- 
toms are mentioned by Hippocrates, and it seems to 
be mentioned distinctly by Strabo, lib. xvi. sub finem. 
Rousseus also supposes it to be the disease which so 
severely afflicted the Roman army under the command 



of Caesar Germanicus; Pliny, xxv. 3. The accounts, 
however, are vague and unsatisfactory, and that of Join- 
ville, in his History of St. Louis is more striking. He 
refers the disease to the army eating a kind of fish 
(bourbettes) that feed on human bodies ; and describes 
the spots, the wasting of the calves of the leg, and the 
hsemorrhages (p. 63). It is remarkable that he calls it 
the disease of the East. 

As a disease of mariners, it first particularly attracted 
notice in Vasco de Gama's famous voyage, 149 7, and 
frequently occurred in voyages during the next fifty 
years; but the disease was first particularly mentioned 
in the Botanologicum of Euritius Cordus, who recom- 
mends the lesser celandine for it. The first professed 
work on the scurvy seems to be that of Ecthius, in 154 1 , 
though probably not first published ; but the first in 
which the disease was distinctly noticed at some length 
is that of Wierus, in 1567; but as Wierus eclipsed his 
cotemporaries, so he was in turn obscured by Eugale- 
nus, whose treatise was for many years the standard. 
We have introduced this short early history chiefly to 
remark, that it is mentioned by these authors as an 
eastern or northern disease, particularly observed in 
Holland, and on the north of Germany and Denmark, 
where it seems to have been the genuine offspring of 
inactivity, gloom, and damp. At no great distance of 
time, however, it was appropriated to this country, and 
it has continued to haunt the minds of many imaginary 
sick men, as well as to i)e an opprobrium to the country 
and its inhabitants. The delusion is not yet conquered, 
and almost every patent medicine secures itself a fa- 
vourable reception, by pretending to relieve and eradi- • 
catc the scurvy. 

The imputation was not, however, wholly groundless. 
England was formerly, in many parts, damp and marshy. 
Stall fed oxen were uncommon, and the Englishman, 
accustomed to an animal diet, lived chiefly during the 
winter on salted provisions. The diet, the damp, and 
the gloomy unsocial modes of our ancestors, were well 
calculated to produce scurvy : it was, therefore, a com- 
mon disease, which the earliest vegetable sprouts were 
well calculated to relieve, and from whence the numer- 
ous tribe of antiscorbutics was derived. It is now 
equally rare with us, and with our more southern neigh- 
bours; for the more acescent diet, the comparative dis- 
use of salted provisions, and the numerous antiseptics 
introduced to our tables, with more social dispositions, 
and less retired manners, have destroyed the predispo- 
nent and exciting causes. The disease rarely occurs, 
at present, even at sea. 

The first appearance of scurvy is evinced by a pale, 
bloated complexion, lassitude, and a disinclination to 
motion, with diminished energy in every muscular exer- 
tion. If the gums are then examined, they will be 
found spongy, apt to bleed on being touched, the teeth 
loosened in their sockets. The skin is sometimes rou^h, 
but more often smooth and shining, covered with l^lu- 
ish or livid spots, which do not rise above it, and these 
spots often coalesce in large blotches, particularly in the 
legs and thighs. About the same period old ulcers 
often again break out, old fractures are again dis- 
united, and the slightest mercurial quickly produces sa- 
livation. The ulcers discharge often a sanies, or are 
covered with a coagulated cruor, which is renewed as 
often as it is separated. The edges are livid, with ir- 
regular edges, apparently of new flesh, which oftem 
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increases to a bloody fungus. During' the whole of this 
period the appetite continues good, and, though tensive 
pains are occasionally distressing, yet, on the whole, the 
patient feels little inconvenience. 

The state of the bowels is very various. The stools 
are often frequent and offensive, but costiveness is 
sometimes obstinate. The urine is commonly high 
coloured and fetid; the pulse feeble, and seldom quick. 
A weakness in the joints appears early, but increases 
with the disease, and a shrinking of the flexor muscles 
renders the litTibs useless. The calves of the legs shrink, 
with sometimes an irregular hardness, and at length be- 
come cedematous. The last stage is truly distressing. 
Blood is frequently discharged from the intestines, 
bladder, &c. The slightest motion brings on faintness, 
and often immediate death. Though catchings of the 
breath and occasional syncope appear in the more early 
stages, yet they only become considerable and danger- 
ous in the later ; yet so disproportioned is the pain and 
the actual feelings of weakness to the real state of the 
patient, that he often attempts exertions, and dies in the 
first action. When animated by any powerful motive, 
as to get on shore, or sometimes to join in an engage- 
ment, he will for a time succeed, but death follows the 
first exertion or the first remission of his energy, for it 
seldom cuts him off in the midst ; and if a scorbutic 
seaman can survive the first movement, he will often 
bear to be carried on shore, though he may not long 
outlive the removal. 

We have remarked, that, for many years the scurvy 
was considered as the endemic of Holland, and the lower 
districts of the north of Germany. On the shores of 
the Baltic it was also for a long time endemic ; and no 
stronger proof can be alleged than the great anxiety 
shown by Burchard and Alberti to disprove the accusa- 
tion. Mertens allows it to be ft-equent in Russia, and 
various authors admit it to be common in different parts 
of Germany, particularly in Thuringia. It has occa- 
sionally appeared as an epidemic in fleets and armies, 
particularly in the Russian, and contagion has been 
sometimes suspected. In Fourcroy's Medical Journal 
we have an instance of its being quickly fatal ; but in 
this case there was much reason to suspect the compli- 
cation of another complaint. It is greatly aggravated, 
when combined with lues. In some instances it has 
been supposed hereditary. 

On dissection, effusions in the different cavities were 
constantly discovered ; and Dr. Lind has mentioned his 
observing the fluid peculiarly acrimonious, probably 
saline. Bloody effusions in different parts had occur- 
red, and even in the interstices of the muscles. The 
fleshy parts were soft and tender, giving little resistance 
to the slightest impression; and the epiphyses are 
sometimes separated from the bones. (Saviard and 
Poupart.) The brain was, however, sound, and the 
chylopoietic, as well as the thoracic, viscera usually 
healthy in their appearance; but spots, and sometimes 
effusions, were discoverable on the mesentery, stomach, 
8cc. which were not mortified sloughs, but of a firm, 
resisting nature. The mesenteric glands are some- 
times enlarged ; different viscera are obstructed ; and, 
in one instance, an ulcer was found in the heart. 

Scurvy is not peculiar to seamen or navigators. There 
are instances of its occurring in besieged towns; in 
low damp situations, where the food has been deficient 
in quantity, or of a low quality. In one recorded in- 



stance it occurred in a young woman, who had sub- 
sisted almost wholly on tea. 

The nature of scurvy has been apparently misunder- 
stood. The dissolved state of the blood, the general 
weakness, the spots, &c. seem to point out a putrescent, 
almost a putrid state of the vital fluid as its cause; and 
this opinion led to the many experiments on putrefac- 
tion, which we have had occasion to record. Yet blood, 
when taken, had a buffy crust, and life was certainly 
incompatible with the degree and continuance of a state 
so highly putrid, if the appearances were really from 
putrefaction. The most fatal blow to the theory was, 
however, the effect of different remedies; for, while 
the bark and vitriolic acids were useless, acid fruits and 
oleraceous plants immediately relieved. But before 
we can engage farther with advantage in this enquiry, 
it will be proper to consider more minutely the fancied 
or the real remote causes, and to assign the true value 
of some supposed sources of this complaint. 

Its frequent occurrence in sea voyages led at once 
to the suspicion that scurvy was owing to sea salt ; and 
the fact that solutions of almost every neutral prevented 
the coagulation of the blood, supported the opinion. 
Salt was also septic in small quantities, and all septics 
promoted the attenuation of the fluids. The theory 
was supported by numerous experiments, and even Dr. 
Lind, in the former additions of his work, following the 
opinions of sir John Pringle countenanced it. Yet 
this opinion was opposed by numei'ous observations, by 
some of the remote causes, and the effects of remedies. 
Scurvy appeared where the diet was by no means saline; 
in damp situations, whatever the diet were, unless ge- 
nerous and stimulating: it was prevented by cheerful- 
ness and exercise ; cured by remedies which had no 
very striking effect in a chemical view. 

Copper was supposed to be a cause introduced into 
the system of sailors, by a neglect in cleaning the culi- 
nary vessels of the ship (Travis. Medical Observations 
and Inquiries, ii. 1.); but this idea is evidently falla- 
cious ; and Colbatch, who attributes the disease to a 
superabundant alkali, is not far distant from those who 
derive it from a septic poison. Unfortunately the alka- 
lescent plants are the best remedies. A deficiency of 
water and damaged flour have been accused with as lit- 
tle justice. Yet there is one point in which the damaged 
flour and the salted provisions meet, viz. in affording 
a diet of very inferior alimentary powers ; but each is 
only an exciting cause, though, when long continued, 
each may assist in inducing the disease ; for it is obvious 
that where such provisions only can be procured, the 
causes which we shall soon mention must concur. 

We have remarked that scurvy is the offspring of 
confined air, of damp, of distress, of inactivity, or, on 
the other hand, too great fatigue, as well as an unali- 
mentary diet. To all these seamen are exposed. Their 
births under the old regime were seldom ventilated, 
and usually damp. In long voyages, and in desperate 
attempts, the mind was in despair; in moderate weather 
the exertion was inconsiderable, and from the thought- 
less seaman's improvidence, the clothing was insuffi- 
cient, and the diet that only of the ship. The few aids 
which his wages might procure were sacrificed to his 
luxuries, viz. ardent spirits, which were equally inju- 
rious. If we look at the disease, when it occurs in 
other situations, we shall find the same concurring 
causes ; aad when we examine the best prophylactic 
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systems, we shall perceive that they are designed to ob- 
viate the effects which result from them. 

The first effect must be debility, and a deficiency of 
perspiration. We accordingly find first a languor and 
a dry skin. Diminished powers of digestion follow, 
and the result is a defective assimilation, or a depraved 
state of the fluids. The original source of the disease 
is, therefore, depressed energy of mind and body ; the 
consequence is diminished irritability and a diminished 
power of all the functions, particularly those of the di- 
gestive and assimilatory organs. The appearance of the 
blood shows a deficiency of oxygen, and the confined 
situation of the scorbutic patient sufficiently explains 
the source ; but in every circumstance, debility is at- 
tended either with a deficiency of the red particles of 
the blood, or a change in their vivid hue. This effect 
we have often remarked, though we were unable to ex- 
plain it. Numerous authors have observed that either 
a lower quality of the food or humidity of the air are 
among the causes of scurvy ; and Storck, in his Annus 
Medicus, i. 22, has attributed the disease, as it occurs 
in hospitals, to these sources. In moist situations, espe- 
cially where languor, inactivity, and distress of mind 
are combined, scurvy has been a frequent disease. That 
the principal effect of the remote causes is on the ner- 
vous system, the earliest symptoms sufficiently prove, 
and sir Francis Milman has collected them with this 
view. Dr. Trotter, who has examined scurvy in al- 
most its exclusive seats, refers the cause to the blood ; 
but we have often remarked that almost every change 
in the vital fluid is referrible to some disease of the 
nervous system. 

As the blood, however, is ultimately affected, and as 
the most striking symptoms are produced in this fluid, 
much satisfaction would result from well conducted 
chemical inquiries into the real changes discoverable in 
it. No such, however, have been offered to the public 
since the nature of the circulating fluids has been more 
accurately ascertained. We can only, therefore, ap- 
proach the solution of the question by induction. 

The colour of the blood shows a deficiency of oxy- 
gen, and perhaps an accumulation of carbone. This, as 
observed, may be owing in part to confinement, but is 
certainly connected with debility. Each cause may 
have its influence. An equally certain change is a de- 
ficiency, or a more perfect solution of the gluten and 
fibrin. A want of irritability is connected generally 
with a deficiency of the fibrin, and this portion of the 
blood apparently depends on a strong, vigorous consti- 
tution. The gluten is also seemingly deficient; but we 
know that it may be more copiously dissolved in the 
serum by an additional quantity of any ammoniacal 
salt; though, in weak constitutions, its proportion is 
certainly diminished. The observations of Dr. Lind 
show the existence of an acrimony, probably a saline 
one, in the blood, which may, as just remarked, promote 
the solubility of the gluten. The nature of the salt has 
not, however, been ascertained. We now know that 
the slower concretion of the blood will account for the 
buffy coat observed on bleeding scorbutic patients, and 
it is expressly observed that the buff is tender. 

In preventing the scurvy, the sagacity, the judgment, 
the experience, and perseverance of one man have done 
more than all the speculations of philosophers; and he 
has directed all his views to the causes laid down. We 



mean Captain Cooke; but while he leads the way, nu- 
merous improvements have, for the last twenty-five 
years, added to the comfort and health of seamen. 

The ship, in the first place, by frequent drying and 
ventilation ; is preserved from damp and from foul air; 
the men are encouraged to change their clothes, and 
compelled, for so thougTitless is the British seaman that 
compulsion will be requisite, not to sleep, if it can be 
avoided, in those which are wet. Their clothes are 
also adapted to the climate in which they may be, and 
in the higher latitudes they are defended from cold with 
peculiar anxiety. In the night the crew is often divided 
into three, instead of into two watches, that is, one 
third of the crew only are on deck, and each man has 
consequently eight out of twelve hours free from duty. 
The mind is usually amused in the intervals of labour 
by encouraging every species of amusement, every 
kind of active exercise, which keeps up the perspira- 
tion, and prevents the dangerous ennui. Cleanliness 
should be constantly encouraged, and indeed enforced; 
the linen frequently changed ; the hair combed ; and 
the body washed in sea water. Fresh water for the 
linen and domestic purposes, should be provided in 
plenty, and if deficient, rinsing the linen in salt water 
will be of service, and it will not be dangerous to put 
on the shirt while wet. Water, however, should be 
taken in at every land, where access to it is practicable, 
and on each occasion all the water formerly collected 
should be started. It is best preserved from putrefac- 
tion by charring the inside of the casks ; but if aerated 
barytes could be readily procured, it might be preserv- 
ed by a small portion of vitriolic acid, and this would 
be completely separated by the earth, while some por- 
tion of the carbonic acid gas remaining would render 
the water more wholesome. 

The diet of seamen should be particularly attended 
to. On the West India station, coffee, and sometimes 
cocoa, forms, with sugar, a salutary beverage for their 
breakfasts; and whenever fresh animal food can be 
procured, it should be served out in its freshest state. 
Oatmeal and flour, with raisins and sugar, will furnish 
a salubrious diet, in different forms; and the pease, 
which can be preserved in all climates, furnishes a little 
variety to their scanty fare, without adding greatly to 
its salubrity. 

This diet, with the former precautions, will often 
prevent the scurvy from appearing, or from extending 
in any considerable degree ; but modern observation 
has added many other prophylactics. 

As vegetables are almost the only remedy for scurvy, 
so it has been a subject of the greatest anxiety to pre- 
serve them, with their peculiar qualities, scarcely im- 
paired. The juice of acid fruits has been preserved in 
different ways ; but all are too expensive for general 
use, and the more practicable methods rarely preserve 
the juices unchanged. Lemon juice, boiled down to 
the consistence of a rob, is changed in its quality : the 
mucilage is burnt, and the acid partly decomposed. 
Some decomposition also takes place when kept in bot- 
tles most carefully stopped, and the acid is apparently 
changed into a resinous substance of a bitter taste, not 
owing to the access of air ; for it occurs when the ex- 
ternal air is most carefully excluded, and in the darkest 
situations. 

Sour crout, sliced cabbage packed closely with layers 
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6f salt, and firmly pressed together, is preserved with 
little change, except what appears advantageous, viz. 
the acetous fermentation, from whence its appellation 
is derived. It seems to be a very useful aliment, and a 
pleasing, as well as a wholesome, condiment, with the 
usual salt provision. 

As drinks, cyder and spruce beer are highly useful. 
The latter may be easily prepared from the extract of 
the spruce fir, which is uninjured by keepmg. The 
most salutary drink, however, either as such, or a medi- 
cine, is the sweet wort. Three parts of boiling water 
are poured on one of ground malt, which, when well 
packed in small casks, is uninjured by any climate for 
a considerable length of time. It is ground in a hand 
mill when used, and is suffered to infuse for ten or 
twelve hours, when the clear liquor is poured off. By 
these means the scurvy is often prevented, and high 
degrees of it are cured even at sea. A necessary pre- 
caution, however, is to take in vegetables at every land 
where the ship touches ; and, while the stock lasts, to 
feed the crew almost wholly on them. 

Fresh vegetables, we know, are the only effectual 
remedy; yet they are not highly alimentary; they do 
not furnish oxygen, or add to the proportion of fibrin 
and gluten. It would appear, therefore, that the causes 
assigned were theoretical, did not the prophylaxis sup- 
port them. Various are the suppositions on which 
their utility has been thought to depend ; but we find 
none that has the semblance of probability, except their 
acescence. All vegetables are not, however, equally 
effectual, though all are useful. The acid fruits are 
particularly beneficial ; but what are styled the alka- 
lescent plants, the tetradynamiae, including the alliaceae, 
are particularly so. This is partly owing to their acri- 
mony, by which they apparently excite the languid 
powers of the stomach; and, in confirmation of this 
idea, we find, from Dr. Lind, that the virtues of lemon 
juice are greatly promoted by combining it with Ma- 
deira wine. The first effect of this change of diet is a 
moderate diarrhoea, attended or followed by a moister 
skin, a more genial glow, and spirits less depressed. 
The changes from this diet are rapid, especially on 
shore. If the sailor survive the first removal, even a 
few days will sometimes raise him to comparative 
strength and spirits : a fortnight often effectually re- 
stores him. 

Few other remedies are successful; but many are re- 
corded by different authors. We pass over the scor- 
butic juices, the hydrolapathum,the juice of celandine, 
salted cucumbers, preserved gooseberries, the horse 
radish, menyanthes trifoliata, potatoes, 8cc. as these are 
only different kinds of vegetable matter in more or less 
active forms. The vegetable acids have been supplied 
by spirit of salt, of vitriol and nitre ; by cream of tartar, 
with sulphur, and by fixed air. The latter has been 
exhibited in effervescing draughts, and in fermenting 
mixtures, and is the only remedy of this kind which has 
any claim to our confidence : its utility, however, is 
slight or uncertain. Such are the contrarieties in me- 
dicine, that even alkalis (the cornu cervi) and alum 
have had their advocates. Lime water and the calamus 
aromaticus are recommended by Stoll. 

The great debility, and the dissolved state of the 
fluids, indicated the use of the bark ; but it has had few 
supporters, for it has scarcely in any instance been use- 



ful. The same principle, however, seemingly led 
Cullen to recommend the arnica, Stoll to use the iron, 
and an author in the Journal de Medecine to speak fa- 
vourably of the lunar crystals. The hemlock, it is said, 
has been employed with advantage; but the strongest 
testimony in its favour is that of Schlinder, who used it 
witn success in the Russian armies. He employed, 
however, the expressea juice, and combined it with four 
times the quantity of orange juice. 

Some of the more pungent vegetables, as the mustard, 
the sedum acre, and the lepidium have been recom- 
mended with the myrrh, the rubia tinctorum, and 
others, on a more uncertain foundation. Purgatives 
have been sometimes given, and mercury, either in 
small doses or in such as to raise a salivation. Our col- 
lection of remedies is by no means exhausted; but we 
shall only add one, said to be of more importance ; bu- 
rying tne patient, so high as the neck, in warm sand. 
This is by no means an unpromising plan. 

Though these medicines are useless in curing the 
disease, some of them are advantageous in relieving 
particular symptoms. The spongy gums may be wash- 
ed with a decoction of the bark, acidulated with the 
muriatic acid ; and ulcers spreading in the mouth, 
touched occasionally with the mel rosae, acidulated with 
the same acid. If a salivation comes on, camphor, with 
some cordial, mild, opiated electuary, may be repeated 
every four or six hours, for it generally arises from a 
dry skin. If the legs are ocdematous, gentle frictions 
are useful ; and in cases of haemorrhage, the mineral 
acids may be given at proper intervals. But though 
some advantages may be obtained by these particular 
administrations and applications, yet all these and the 
restof the symptoms disappear in proportion as success 
follows the geneial method of cure. 

The scorbutic ulcer also, called the putrid ulcer, af- 
fords no good digestion, but a thin, fetid sanies, mixed 
with blood, which at length hath the true appearance of 
cruor caked on the surface of the ulcer, and with diffi- 
culty wiped off. The flesh underneath is soft and 
spongy; and if the sloughs are removed they soon re- 
turn: the edges are generally of a livid colour, and 
puffed up with excrescences of proud flesh, arising from 
under the skin. From compression, the fungus is apt to 
mortify; and the limb always becomes oedematous, pain- 
ful, and for the most part spotted. As the scurvy in- 
creases in the general habit, the ulcer shoots out a soft, 
bloody fungus, which the sailors call, from its resem- 
blance, bullock's liver: it often rises in a night to a 
great size, and, if destroyed, will be reproduced in 
twenty-four hours. These ulcers do not speedily affect 
the bones. The slightest wounds or bruises in scor- 
butic patients degenerate into such ulcers, which by 
their remarkable putridity are easily distinguished from 
all other sores. In some instances these ulcers are at- 
tended with soft spongy gums. 

As an internal medicine, when scorbutic ulcers at- 
tend. Dr. Kirkland highly recommends the muriatic 
acid given in water, or mixed with the bark. Mr. Bell 
observes, that their cure depends much upon the 
relief of the disease of the system, which should be 
corrected previous to any attempt to cure the ulcer, 
which may be treated with the unguentum Egyptiacum, 
and the mel rosarum, with a small portion of vitrolic 
acid. In the milder instances, such as usually happen 
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in England, the cause is more frequently the want of 
due nourishment ; and better food, with a more plenti- 
ful supply of it, and a little good wine, are the most ef- 
fectual aids. The bark is more useful in this than in 
any other kind of ulcer, and it should be given as freely 
as the stomach will admit. As a dressing, pledgets of 
lint dipped in a strong decoction of the bark, or the car- 
rot poultice, will correct the foetor from the discharge. 
When this is vanished, and the sloughs only are to be 
removed, the ungt. resinae flavae, with hydrargyrus ni- 
tratus, will be the most convenient application ; and the 
cure is finished by gentle pressure. What is said with 
regard to the treatment of scorbutic ulcers is applicable 
to all sores connected with a dissolution of the fluids, 
from any other cause, viz. those which remain after 
critical abscesses, or that succeed to putrid fevers. 

See Lind on the Scurvy, third edition ; Macbride's 
Essays, essay 4 ; Wieri Observationes ; Eugalenus de 
Scorbuto; Willisii Opera; Pringle's Diseases of the 
Army, Appendix; Hulme de Scorbuto; Millman's 
Inquiry ; Trotter on the Scurvy ; Monro in the Medi- 
cal Transactions; Zeviani Sopra lo Scorbuto; Aascow 
in the Copenhagen Transactions, v. i. ; Guthrie and 
Clark, Medical Commentaries, Edinburgh ; Huxham's 
Works ; Medical Museum, vol. i. and ii. ; Hoffmann! 
Opera, vol. ii. p. 421, 8cc. ; Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 
408. ; CuUen's First Lines, vol. iv. ; Medical Transac- 
tions, vol- ii. 325. 471 ; Lond. Medical Journal, vol. ii. 
p. 117. 388. 

SCO'RDIO ELECTA'RIUM E. See Diascor- 

DIUM. 

SCORDIUM, (from its resembling garlic, a-Kopo^ov, 
in smell,) Crisfiago /lalustris, chamadrys fialustris 
allium 7-cdolens; water germander; teucrium scordium 
Lin. Sp. PI. 790. The flowers resemble those of the 
chamaedrys, one or two proceeding from the alse of 
each leaf; the calyx tubulated ; the leaves hoary. The 
leaves when rubbed betwixt the fingers yield a mode- 
I'ately strong alliaceous smell, and are bitter to the taste : 
by keeping the garlic smell is lost, and the bitter 
improved. The leaves moderately dried yield their 
virtue to water or to spirit; but though water is im- 
pregnated with the flavour, no essential oil is obtained, 
though a large quantity of the leaves are employed. 
An extract made from the spirituous tincture is the 
best. The plant is recommended as an alexipharmic 
and corroborant in putrid diseases; and was long con- 
sidered as an antiseptic and alexipharmic of singular 
power; and it has been recorded as successful in the 
plague Avhich raged in Turkey. Bergius calls it anti- 
putrescent, tonic, diaphoretic, diuretic, and resolvent ; 
while others employ it only in antiseptic cataplasms and 
fomentations. It is, however, now entirely neglected. 
See Lewis and CuUen's Materia Medica; Neumann's 
Chemistrv. See Saliva sylvestris. 

SCORDO'TIS and SCORODO'NIA, («to tk (r>copo- 
S'ov o^eiv, from its smell). See Salvia sylvestris. 

SCORPIO, Lin. System Naturae, vol. ii. 1037. 
Modern naturalists, particularly La Treille, have ar- 
ranged this animal with some of its congeneres, the 
thelyphonus, (confounded with the phalangia by Lin- 
naeus, and with the tarantula by Fabricius,) the cheli- 
fer and phyrius, (arranged also by Linnaeus as species of 
phalangium,) under the family name of scorfiionides. 
The characters of this group are, " a wingless body ; 
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head not distinct from the thorax ; without antenna; , 
jaws composed of two claws ; abdomen separated from 
the thorax, or confounded with it, but distinguished by 
the appearance of rings, with not less than eight feet, 
and palpae, in the form of arms, distinguished by a kind 
of hand." The characters of the scorpion are, " palpae, 
or arms, terminated by an enlarged articulation, with 
closed claws, and the inferior lips of the two portions 
short and simple." There are from six to eight s'^ecie", 
of which we shall only distinguish the European and the 
African scorpion. 

The scorpion has an elongated body, Avith from six 
to eight eyes, of which the largest are in the middle of 
the thorax, and the others, very small ones, on the 
sides. The thorax is united to the abdomen, and the 
latter consists of distinct rings, terminated by a tail 
formed by six knots, the last of which is an oval mass, 
elongated above, in a pointed sting. It has eight feet, 
and two dentelated laminae, in the form of combs, un- 
der the belly. 

Scorpions are found in the warmer regions of both 
worlds, inhabiting neither the arctic nor even the tem- 
perate regions. Those of Europe are scarcely inore 
than an inch long, while in India they are sometimes 
five inches. The tail is moveable in every direction, 
and the scorpion usually carries it raised above its body, 
bent in an arch over its head. 

The bite of the scorpion, according to Redi and 
Maupertuis, is not always poisonous, though it occa- 
sionally is so. The full effect of the venom seems only 
to be felt when the powers of the animal have not been 
for a long time exerted. The European species are 
scarcely in any instance capable of inflicting a fatal 
wound. The remedies are oil and warm sudorifics. 
It was usual to order oil in which scorpions had been 
suffocated ; but the addition of the insect is an idle re- 
finement. Emollient cataplasms are said to be also 
useful ; but, as the bite is seldom dangerous, many re- 
medies have obtained an unmerited credit. 

The scorpion devours its own young, and even its 
companions ; but its favourite food is flies, and par- 
ticularly spiders. The female is very prolific, pro- 
ducing from forty to seventy young ones, which are 
born alive. The females are larger than the males ; 
but the sexual organs have not yet been discovered. 
They are supposed to be placed between the dentelated 
laminae. 

Herbst's Monography of Scorpions ; Redi de In- 
sectis ; La Treille in Sonnini's edition of BufFon's Na- 
tural History. 

SCORPIOI'DES (from o-KopTrtoi^a «cor/aow, and e/^«?, 
likeness ; because its leaves resemble the tail of a scor- 
pion). See Ornithopodium. 

SCO'RPIUS, (from the same). See Genista spi- 
NOSA major. 

SCORZONE'RA, (from escorzo, a Spanish word for 
viper, because it is said to be eff'ectual against the bite 
of vipers, and that this animal will not hurt one whose 
hands are rubbed with it,) escorzonera, -ui/ieraria, ser- 
pentaria Hispanica, common viper grass, scorzonera 
humilis Lin. Sp. PI. 1112, hath large sharp pointed 
leaves, with a prominent rib in the middle ; on the tops 
of the branches are yellow flosculous flowers, followed 
by oblong, roundish seeds winged with down : the root 
is long, single, from the size of a goose quill to that of 
T t 
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the little finger, of a dark colour on the outside, and 
white within. It is perennial, and a native of Spain, 
growing in our gardens, though that from Spain and 
from the island Amagria is superior. The roots are 
alexipharmic, antiseptic, and deobstruent, but only used 
a> a nutritive aliment, in which the S. Hispanica excels. 
The juice is sweetish, and the roots, when boiled, do not 
prove very flatulent. See Miller's Botany. Lewis and 
Cullen's Materia Medica. 

SCOTODI'NIA, and SCOTODI'NOS, (from «-x.r«?, 
darknens, and ^<ve?, giddiness). See Vkrtigo. 

SCOTO'MIA, (from (txotos, darkness). See Ver- 
tigo : sometimes a synonym of amaurosis. 

SCO'TOS. Darkness, or dimness of sight. 

SCROBl'CULUS CO'RDIS, (a dim. of scrobs, a 
ditch). See Anticardium. 

SCRO'FA, (^quia scrobes gaudeat facere). A hog. 
See Porous. 

SCRO'FULA, (from scrofiha., a pig., an animal sub- 
ject to tumefied glands, in common language styled mea- 
sles.,) struma, choiras, c/ixras, ecrouelles, and king's 
EVIL, because Edward the Confessor, and other suc- 
ceeding kings, both of England and France, have pre- 
tended to cure it by the touch. Dr. Cullen places it 
among the imfietigines, defining it tumours of the con- 
globate glands, particularly of the neck, attended with 
a swelling of the upper lip and column of the nose; a 
florid countenance, smooth skin, and tumid abdomen. 
He styles it scrofula vulgaris, when without other dis- 
orders, external and permanent; s. inesenterica, when in- 
ternal, with loss of appetite, pale countenance, swelling 
of the belly, and an unusual fcetor of the excrements ; 
s./ugax, when temporary, caused by absorption from 
neighbouring sores or eruptions ; and s. Americana, 
when joined with the yaws ; q. v. 

Children of scrofulous habits have an unusually florid 
complexion, and a fulness of the face, and the tumours 
are rarely painful, or easily brought to suppuration. A 
multiplicity of symptoms attend different patients, but 
only a few of them are observed in any individual ; but 
among the most frequent, besides the tumours chiefly 
discovered in the neck, are a swelled upper lip, soreness 
in it, and about the nose and cheeks : the tumours 
sometimes break, and heal with difficulty. The eyes 
are inflamed, and a sharp humour running from them 
corrodes the cheeks : the lids arc swollen, red, and in a 
morning cannot easily be opened : the globes of the eyes 
are swelling and protuberant; the adnata commonly 
inflamed from the irritation of the lids, with the usual 
attendants of chronic ophthalmia. 

The tonsils are very frequently enlarged, and the tu- 
mours are usually very conspicuous in the neck. The 
bronchocele is by no means a symptom of scrofula, since 
it is common in habits essentially distinct, and seldom 
appears in those truly scrofulous. We have reason to 
suspect tumefied glands in the lungs from a dry hectic 
cough, which terminates, often rapidly, in consumption ; 
and in the mesentery, from a tumefied abdomen, with 
atrophy, often independent of fever. Scrofula often 
also attacks the bones, particularly the articulations, 
and those in which the lymphatic glands are scarcely 
conspicuous, or, as in the metacarpus and metatarsus, 
where no glands have been discovered. The most 
formidable diseases of the hip joint and knee are appa- 
rently of a scrofulous nature. Various other internal 



diseases have been attributed to tliis source, but appa- 
rently without a sufficient foundation. 

Scrofula is undoubtedly hereditary, and when either 
parent is affected, the child only which resembles ihat 
parent in complexion and appearance is affected by the 
disease. It is almost peculiar to the growing slate; for 
in a maturer age the effects only remain in a lender 
state of the eye lids, and some reinaming tumours near 
the joints. It is rarely dangerous after the age of 
twenty-five. Steatoma, atheroma, and mcliccris, are 
distinguished from scrofula, as their seat is distinct from 
glands, and they never affect the bones. 

The contents of scrofulous tumours are commonly 
an inspissated lymph or gluten, and those authors who 
have described them as containing bones, hair, hydatids, 
cartilages, air, or worms, have evidently mistaken dif- 
ferent tumours for them. They, however, sometimes 
approach a cartilaginous consistence. 

Scrofula is not only hereditary, but in low damp 
situations endemic. 

Many of the causes assigned are ridiculous ; and it is 
now acknowledged that scrofula has no necessary con- 
nection with small pox or lues, though a latent diathe- 
sis may be excited to action by either. Gout is men- 
tioned by StoU among the causes derived from the pa- 
rent, equally without foundation. Salivation, repelled 
eruptions, cold air, and snow water, are causes equally 
imaginary. 

Mr. Hunter considers the predisposing causes to be 
damp, and cold alternating with heat, adding, that it 
chiefly prevails in latitudes above 46°. Coming from a 
cold to a warm climate, he thinks, induces it, and the 
contrary direction cures it. Not, however, wholly satis- 
fied with these causes, he adds a debilitated state of the 
constitution. 

The more immediate cause is uncertain. It has been 
supposed to consist in a peculiar matter, possessing 
an assimilating power; but if the contents of scrofu- 
lous glands be examined, they will be found to consist 
of concreted gluten, with probably a mixture of albu- 
men. It were, however, to be wished that they had 
been more carefully analyzed. Mr. Hunter has not 
condescended to explain the connection between cold 
and damp, and the peculiar symptoms of this disease; 
nor has he shown in what the peculiar debility consists, 
or in what manner it operates. 

We have often referred to this article, as if it were to 
contain some new views on the subject of the glandular 
complaint. We fear the reader may feel a little dis- 
appointment ; for we cannot proceed far in a theoreti- 
cal induction. It is, we believe, an established fact, 
that the scrofula is connected with the smooth, florid 
complexion, which we have described. The scrofu- 
lous temperament, however, though in a more general 
appearance resembling the sanguine, is essentially dif- 
ferent. It wants the mobility and irritability of that 
temperament, and, except in the florid glow, often 
comes near the phlegmatic. We have seen the disease 
propagated from a parent of a brilliant hue to a child 
of the pale sallow cast ; and srvofula is certainly not ex- 
clusively confined to those marked in the manner for- 
merly described, though most frequent in such habits. 
It is not confined also to debilitated habits, but in those 
predisposed to it, causes of debility assist its action. If 
there is any peculiarity which we can more distinctly 
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perceive, it is a want of irritability in the circulat- 
ing, particularly in the lymphatic, system. These 
views will explain the greater number of phenomena. 
In the younger period of human life albumen abounds, 
and in scrofulous habits it is apparently in excess. We 
have rendered it probable that gluten is only azotized 
albumen, and the florid hue of the scrofulous patient 
shows that oxygen rather than azote abounds. If then 
the mobility of the lymphatic system is less, the fluids 
will stagnate where the impelling power is least, viz. 
in the glands. 

It will have been obvious that in describing ♦he symp- 
toms of scrofula the lymphatic glands were not exclusive- 
ly affected. The eye lids, the mucous glands of the nose, 
and those of the joints, sometimes sufi'er. In the for- 
mer the deficient irritability is peculiarly conspicuous : 
in the joints it is less so : but, in general, the smaller 
joints are affected, and the larger ones, in consequence 
of some bruise, which weakens, as we have seen, the 
tone of the vessels. If to this the morbus coxarius, the 
distorted spine, and the white swelling of the knee be 
objected, wc may perhaps reply, that these are not ex- 
clusively the diseases of sci'ofulous constitutions, but are 
certainly exasperated when scrofulous diathesis concurs. 
The white swelling is the only disease more intimately 
connected with such diathesis, and it is peculiarly sub- 
ject to arise from causes of inflammation, as strains, 
blows, See. 

The principal points of this explanation are the mix- 
ture of albumen and gluten in the exhaled fluids, and 
of course their stagnation in the lymphatic system when 
the irritability of its vessels is preternaturally less. Thus, 
scrofula is the disease of the young, where the albu- 
men is in a larger proportion, in constitutions where 
oxygen is more copious, and where the mobility is not 
acutely alive. The obstructions yield with difficulty, 
if at all, as the want of irritability, which occasioned the 
disease, would certainly not assist the removal of the 
load when it has accumulated. Scrofulous tumours 
admit not of suppuration, for we have found it probable 
that purulent matter is a peculiar secretion from the 
blood (sec Pus), and these tumours are beyond the 
extent of the circulation. We have found also (see 
Phthisis) that all the marks of suppuration in vomicae 
occur in the coats of the tubercle. The other symptoms 
are those of a languid circulation, or of a weaker action 
of the excretory ducts, and are readily explicable on 
the same principles. 

Age, which gradually obliterates the lymphatic 
glands, destroys also their obstructions. They become 
foreign bodies ; the circulation in their coats is ob- 
structed, and they are absorbed as any substance ex- 
traneous to the system. The other effects of a languid 
circulation, however, often remain; and the diseases 
just mentioned, as with difficulty reconciled to the ge- 
neral theory of scrofula, are those of a more adult 
age than the general symptoms described. The other 
remedies of scrofula are various, and of an almost 
opposite tendency. The efficacy of many of these is 
established on a very uncertain foundation, and their 
credit seems, like that of some quack medicines, to be 
derived from the natural cure of the complaint, during 
their use. There is a period when scrofulous tumours 
disappear, and the last remedy obtains the credit. Thus 
the royal touch, the pressure of a man's hand who 



has died a violent death, the lead of a coffin long 
buried, lizards, the blood of a mouse, with a variety 
of other applications, have received their portion of 
fame. 

The more important means employed by scientific 
practitioners are also various. The chief and the most 
useful are salts of diff'crent kinds, in different forms. 
Salt water and the sea wrack (fucus vesiculosus) have 
been celebrated in every age, and are highly useful. 
Salt is undoubtedly, as observed in the article Condi- 
ment, a general stinmlus, and neutral salts promote 
the solution of gluten in the serum. In each view the 
muriated natron is useful, and it is no slight confirma- 
tion of its mode of action, that its advantages depend 
on its continued use. Dr. Cullen spoke of its efficacy 
in washing out the lymphatic system ; a language not 
very accurate or scientific. Externally, the salt and 
the sea weed appear to act as simple stimulants, not 
producing inflammation, and very slightly rubefacient. 

What additional advantage is derived from an animal 
or vegetable empyreumatic oil is uncertain, yet burnt 
sponge, burnt cork, calcined egg shells, and shell of the 
scuttle fish, burnt or distilled toads, burnt cloth, parti- 
cularly scarlet cloth (De Haen, ii. 157.), and calcined 
secundines have been recommended. The burnt sponge 
may be employed with all the advantages that can be 
expected to follow the others, and it is certainly in 
many cases useful. The soda alone has been sometimes 
employed (Kirkland), and its accompanying acid in 
sea water has been advantageously combined with 
barytes by Crawford and Hufeland, as well as with 
lime by later authors (Swediaur). 

Other remedies which we have found to promote a 
more equably active circulation have been employed. 
Among these the chief are mercury and antimony. 
Numerous authorities support the utility of small doses 
of muriated mercury, though salivation is as generally 
exploded; and on this foundation mercury, triturated 
with hemlock, has been recommended in phthisis. Ex- 
ternally, the solution of sublimate, and the mercurial 
ointment, are suspicious remedies, as they often increase 
inflammation, and hasten suppuration. The turpeth 
mineral,mentioned by Fischer, seems to act as an emetic 
only, and all emetics excite absorption. Mercury, joined 
with antimony in the Plummers' pill, is often useful; but 
antimony alone does not appear peculiarly adapted to 
the complaint. Dr. Rowley, whose success excites our 
astonishment, more than his reasoning convinces our 
judgment, speaks of this medicine with considerable 
commendation, but we can scarcely find any other 
authority which merits our notice. Various other sti- 
mulants have been employed externally and internally. 
As such we may mention the oxygenous gas, tried ra- 
ther than recommended by Fourcroy and Huf(;land ; 
the horse radish ; the petroselinum ; the calamus aro- 
maticus ; balsam of sulphur ; mezereo,n ; sarsa ; and 
some others which we do not enlarge on, as they ap- 
pear very slightly efficacious. The decoction of sarsa 
and mezereon is supposed to assist the action of mer- 
cury. 

However the eff'ects of tonics, if considered in all 
their views, may embarrass us, we must remark, that 
they have been by every practitioner reconim'-nded. 
Wc have observed that in such cases the circulation 
is languid; and \^halcver aonsts it will probublv be 
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useful. Independent, however, of this view it is of con- 
sequence to preserve the strength during the earlier 
period, till, in the progressive changes in the constitu- 
tion, the disease disappears. The chief tonic remedy is 
the cold bath ; and to combine the effects of sea water 
with it, sea bathing is preferred. If scrofula wi// yield 
it seldom resists these united remedies; but as we 
have said of saline medicines they must be long con- 
tinued, and a fair trial can seldom be made under 
twelve months. Two or three years sometimes 
elapse without the cure being complete, though the 
amendment were slowly progressive through the whole 
term. This is particularly the case when the joints are 
affected. The Peruvian bark acts in a similar manner, 
and has been highly recommended by Dr. iothergill, 
who generally, however, combnied a warm bitter with 
it. This medicine has had many other advocated in 
different voUunes of the Medical Observations and In- 
quiries, in Whytt's, Bell's, and Vicat's works. In ge- 
neral it has appeared to us that it is most useful in the 
advanced states of scrofula, particularly where the tu- 
mours have suppurated, and the patient has been sink- 
ing under a discharge from these and the joints. 

As a tonic, we may consider the arsenic, mentioned 
in "A Compendium of Wonderful Secrets published at 
Venice," in 1676, but it seems not to have been since 
tried. Iron is a similar remedy, but it has been seldom 
employed, except when heated and quenched in wine. 
The copper has only been applied externally (White). 

It is still more difficult to explain the effects of the 
narcotic deobstruents. Yet we cannot resist the host 
of authorities in favour of hemlock, foxglove, henbane, 
solanum, opium, asclepias, vincetoxicum, and some 
others, with which perhaps the myrrh may be reckoned. 
It is not uncommon to see diseases cured by opposite 
remedies; but if the one class is useful, we can scarcely 
say why the others should not be detrimental. We 
shall, therefore, preserve the facts, however they may 
militate against the theory, and must add, that each me- 
dicine, particularly the cicuta, has some of the highest 
authorities in its favour. 

Externally, stimulants of every kind, besides those 
already mentioned, have been employed. These are 
ammonia acetata, the gall of an ox, nut oil and salt, 
the fetid oil of tartar, turpentine, suet, oil v/ith salt, 
oil of camphor, the root of the cyclamen, &c. ; nor 
has the external use of the narcotics, formerly men- 
tioned, been neglected. Issues and setons in the neigh- 
bouring parts have been occasionally recommended, 
but we have never found them particularly useful. Ex- 
tirpation of the tumours is seldom necessary, for they 
never become cancerous; and suppuration should be 
most anxiously avoided. 

When from suppuration a scrofulous ulcer is formed, 
the first discharge is viscid and glairy, sometimes a 
whitish curdled matter, which becomes a thin, watery 
sanies. The edges of the sores are frequently, though 
not always painful ; and are at first raised, but after- 
wards are much thinner. So long as the scrofulous dis- 
position subsists in the habit, these ulcers generally re- 
main with little change. At other times they heal very 
quickly, and again break out in other parts. Their sur- 
face is sometimes convex, with an uniform glossy ap- 
pearance. While the general morbid diathesis con- 
tinues in the system, it is usually in vain to attempt their 



cure, for by drying up the sores in one part they very 
commonly break out in others, and sometimes seem to 
fall, in consequence, on the lungs. 

The best applications are saturnine preparations, for 
emollient applications are highly injurious ; by weaken- 
ing the parts already too much disposed to relaxation, 
they prevent healing, and sometimes occasion the ulcers 
to spread. The mischiefs occasioned by emollient ap- 
plications are still more clearly shown by the salutary 
change produced by astringents and stimulants. The 
most simple of these is cold water, which hath fre- 
quently alone a good effect ; but is more efficacious 
with every kind of saline and mineral impregnation, 
sea salt, and Goulard's extract. The unctuous saturnine 
applications are improper. In some cases, however, 
the ulcers are so inveterate as to require other aids, 
particularly when they swell, become painful, and dis- 
charge a corrosive, acrid matter. A carious bone may 
frequently be suspected in such circumstances to be at 
the bottom of the sore ; and then nature must be assist- 
ed by separating such parts as are most diseased and 
become loose. But when the complaint is fixed in 
any of the large joints, art can rarely afford much assist- 
ance ; and as amputation is not often advisable, from 
the danger of the disease returning to some other part, 
nature alone must be often trusted. In such a situation 
recourse should be had to a continued use of sea 
bathing, with the bark, perhaps hemlock : and we 
should attempt particularly to promote a proper dis- 
charge from the sores. When, by a due use of the 
necessary means, there is a tendency in the sores to 
heal, issues may be advantageous to continue a dis- 
charge which must have become habitual. Gentle 
compression is peculiarly useful in these ulcers, as it 
prevents or removes the thickness in their edges. 

See Wiseman's, Bell's, and Heister's Surgery; 
Cheyne on the King's Evil ; London Medical Observa- 
tions and Inquiries, vol. i. p. 184 — 200, 203 — 322; 
Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3, p. 421; CuUen's First Lines, 
vol. iv.; White on the Scrofula: Kirkland's Medical 
Surgery, vol. ii. p. 446 ; StoU Ratio Medendi, vii. 155; 
Plenciz Acta Medica; Fischer de Strumis ; Meckell 
de Cognoscendis et Curandis Scrofulis ; Dover's Last 
Legacy; Nuck Adenographia; Haller OpusculaPatho- 
logica Obs. 57; Russel on Sea Water. 

SCRO'PHULA. See Scrofula. 

SCROPHULA'RIA, (from the unequal tubercles of 
its roots like those in the scrofula). See Cuassula, 
Chelidonium minus, Guacatana. 

Scrophula'ria ma'jor, Lin. Sp. PI. 863, scro- 
fihularia nodosa fxtida^Jicaria, millemorbia ; common 

KNOBBY ROOTED FIG WORT. 

Scrophula'ria aqua'tica, Lin. Sp. PI. 864, 
GREATER WATER FIG WORT, Said to be the Same as 
the iquetaia of the Brasilians, famed for correcting the 
nauseous qualities of senna. Its other virtues are the 
same with the former species. See Raii Historia ; 
Neumann's Chemistry. 

SCRO'TUM, (quasi scortum, a skin or hide). The 
external covcringof the testicles ; bursa tcstiu7n,oscheusy 
oscheon, orchea, lacoficdon ; chiefly consists of loose, 
wrinkled skin, rete mucosum, cellular membrane, and 
perhaps the expanded fibres of the cremaster muscle on 
each side, called by the Greeks dartos, from its raw or 
excoriated appearance, and not from its use in contract- 
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ing the scrotum. Immediately within the dartos is a 
second cellular substance, which is more considerable 
than the first loose portion. The external membrane 
allows the fleshy fibres of the dartos muscle to pass, and 
thes€ are attached to, or connected with, the internal 
surface of the cutis ; the dartos in turn allows the fila- 
ments of the internal cellular membrane to penetrate 
through it, so that the two cellular membranes com- 
municate. On the extei-nal surface of the scrotum is a 
prominent superficial ridge, termed raphe, continued 
from the anus to the extremity of the penis on its infe- 
rior parts, dividing the external surface of the scrotum 
into two nearly equal portions. The scrotum thus con- 
sists of two distinct bags ; one for each testicle, and its 
immediate tunics or coats, formed by a duplicature of 
the dartos, situated on each side of the raphe, and late- 
rally connected to each other by the intervention of a 
cellular membrane. This union of the sides of the 
dartos constitutes that partition, by anatomists denomi- 
nated sefitum ticroti, sometimes dia/ihragma, or medias- 
tinum. The septum scroti, on the inferior part, is 
connected to the internal surface of the cutis, imme- 
diately under the raphe ; on the superior part, to the 
inferior and external surface of the urethra, after having 
been expanded upwards betwixt the tunica vaginalis of 
each testicle. Upon a removal of the several parts 
which unite in forming the scrotum, the tunics or pro- 
per coats of the testicles next present themselves to 
view. 

Though we have styled the dartos the expanded fibres 
of the cremaster, yet later anatomists have chosen to 
consider it as a condensed cellular membrane plentifully 
supplied with blood vessels. The contraction of the 
scrotum, and the number and depth of the rugae, are 
evidently occasioned by the fibres of the cremaster, as 
contraction is increased by a stone passing through the 
ureter where it crosses the spermatic cord; nor is there 
any reason for supposing that a distinct membrane ex- 
ists, of which we cannot perceive the utility. The an- 
terior and external lateral portions of the dartos termi- 
nate in a ligamentous expansion, connected with the 
cellular substance near the groin. The dartos is fixed 
also by an apparently flat ligament to the ramus of the 
OS pubis. 

The scrotum is liable to a variety of complaints; the 
first of which we shall take notice is ihe prurigo sc7-oti, 
from ascarides in the rectum, from friction by violent 
exercise in hot weather, often from morpiones ; some- 
times from a morbid state of the skin, or superficial 
glands of the parts. See Prurigo. 

In the latter case the scrotum becomes of a brown 
€olour, often thick, scaly, and wrinkled. The itching 
extends to the skin covering the penis, more especially 
along the course of the urethra, and the patient has 
little respite day or night. The treatment we have al- 
ready noticed in the article referred to. 

The scrotum is liable also to inflammation and ab- 
scess, attended sometimes with a considerable degree 
of fever and danger. In this case, bleeding, general and 
topical, with other antiphlogistics ; discuiient cataplasms 
applied cold, and frequently renewed, with a constant 
recumbent posture, are necessary. The scrotum should 
be suspended in a bag truss ; and if it be proper to en- 
courage buppuration, a fomentation may be used warm, 
at least twice a day, and, after each time of fomenting. 



a poultice applied warm, and renewed as often as i: 
becomes cool. In this case the patient must be sup- 
ported with a generous diet and proper cordials, such 
as the cortex Peruvianus, radix serfientaria, radix con- 
trayei-vcE, in substance or in decoction : the confectio 
aromatica may be added, with an opiate occasionally. 

When, by the size and prominence of the swelling, 
the softness and shining red colour of the integuments, 
the separation of the cuticle from the cutis, the mitiga- 
tion of pain in the part itself, an oedematous appearance 
of the integuments upon being pressed, but, above all, 
the fluctuation of matter under the fingers, it appears 
that maturation is perfected, the tumour should be 
opened on its most depending part. If large, and the 
integuments thin and discoloured, a small part should 
be removed to admit of a more close as well as a more 
extensive application of the remedies. The wound 
must be filled with soft lint, covered with an emollient 
poultice. At the end of the two first days the dressing 
should be renewed twice in twenty-four hours, on ac- 
count of the acrimony and quantity of the discharge, so 
long as may be thought necessary, fomenting the 
wound for the space of ten or fifteen minutes previous 
to each dressing; sprinkling the cloths with brandy or 
camphorated spirit of wine, if the discharge be thin or 
sanious. If after the operation any considerable hard- 
ness of the integuments should remain, the suppurating 
poultice must be applied, over the pledgets of diges- 
tive, until it is removed. The use of the bark alone, 
or with the serpentary or contrayerva, in substance 
or in decoction, will generally support the patient's 
strength, and render the discharge more salutary. A 
gangrene is often the consequence ; but the parts are 
generally again restored. We know no part where 
there are such numerous instances of complete regene- 
ration. 

Another disease of the scrotum is the cancer, peculiar 
to chimney sweepers, hence called cancrum mundo' 
toru?n, the chimney sweepers' cancer, or wart, and 
the SOOT WART. Mr. Pott seems to be the first writer 
who hath noticed it : he thinks it may be owing to a 
lodgement of soot in the rugae of the scrotum, and at 
first not be a disease of the habit. It first attacks the 
inferior part of the scrotum, producing a superficial, 
painful, ragged sore, with hard, rising edges. From its 
situation, it is often mistaken, both by the patient and 
the surgeon, for venereal ; but it is much exasperated 
by mercurials, and soon pervades the skin, dartos, and 
membranes of the scrotum, seizing the testicle, which 
it enlarges and hardens. From thence it passes up the 
spermatic process into the abdomen, indurating the in- 
guinal glands, and terminates soon fatally by attacking 
the viscera. ' 

The only chance of checking or preventing this mis- 
chief is immediately to remove the part afflicted. If 
it be suff"ered to remain until the virus hath seized the 
testicle, even castration will seldom succeed. Early 
extirpation affords the best chance, but the operation 
should be immediate before the habit is tainted. When 
the disease reaches the testicle, it is rapid in its pro- 
gress, and most certainly destructive in its event. 

Fistulous ulcers sometimes occur in the scrotum ; and 
if these communicate with the urethra, a particular at- 
tention to this canal will be required in attempting to 
relieve. The causes may be an abscess in the scrotum; 
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a wound made through it into the urethra; the vene- 
real disease first affecting the urethra, producing the 
ulcer in the scrotuai. The external sore is generally 
very small and binuous ; the lips grow callous ; the dis- 
charge is thin, copious, almost continual ; and if there 
is a communication with the urethra, the urine will in 
some proportion escape through the external wound at 
the times of making water, or insinuate itself into the 
cellular membrane of the scrotum. Many inconveni- 
ences arise from these consequences, that cannot be 
removed until the orifice made through the urethra is 
healed. 

When this disorder originates in the urethra, it may 
be known by introducing a catheter or bougie, which 
will meet with an obstruction. When caused by an 
abscess forming itself within the cellular membrane 
near the urethra, or in the corpus cavernosum urethrae, 
there will be little or no resistance to passing the bougie. 
Though fistulous sores, callosities, enlargements, and 
distentions of these parts should appear not to be con- 
fined to the scrotum, but extend to the perinaeum and 
nates, and fistulous openings should be observable 
through the integuments, yet in some instances they 
are discoverable only on opening into the urethra. The 
source of these complaints should, therefore, be particu- 
larly attended to. 

When a venereal cause occasions this disorder, the 
judicious introduction and use of bougies, joined with 
mercurial frictions, soft oily purgatives, and soft, dilut- 
ing drinks, will often render every severe operation un- 
necessary, though the complaint be of a bad and com- 
plicated kind. 

Pus is sometimes collected in the scrotum, occasion- 
ing the disease naxned fiyoce/e (Medical Commentaries, 
xii. 425.); and it has in one recorded instance been 
found covered internally with a calcareous crust. It 
occasionally swells to an enormous size from the urine 
passing into its loose cellular substance, through fistu- 
lous openings of the urethra, from stones obstructing 
the passage, or sometimes from sarcoma or scirrhus. 
The latter complaints often originate from the testicle, 
and the tumour distending the scrotum confounds it 
with the gland; but in many cases the testicle is not 
injured, and we must recollect that the scrotum has 
numerous follicles, apparently for the separation of 
mucus. When the scrotum is distended in anasarca, . 
it must be sometimes punctured to prevent gangrene 
from the distention ; but warm fomentations and warm 
digestive applications, with spirituous embrocations, 
must be freely employed to prevent the same disastrous 
consequence. 

See Pott's Chirurgical Works ; Warner's Cases in 
Surgery; Warner on the Testicles; White's Surgery, 
p. 61. 

SCRU'PULUS, (dim. of scru/ius, a small stone). A 
SCRUPLE, dibogon^ gramma. A weight in England 
equal to twenty grains ; but in France and Germany 
to twenty-four grains. Three scruples, however, are a 
drachm, and eight drachms an ounce, in every country. 
See Pondera. 

SCUTELLA'RIA, (scuiella, a little dish, from the 
shape of its leaves). See Cassida. 

SCUTE'LLUM, (dim. of scutum, a shield,) is a spe- 
cies of fructification, round, concave, and elevated in 
the margin, like a target. 



SCUTIFO'RME OS, (from scutum, and orma). 
Sec Patella. 

SCU'TUM, (a shield, or covering). See Epithema. 

SCYBALA, (from (^kv^xXoi, dung). Hardened ex- 
crement moulded in globular masses in the cells of the 
colon. 

SCY'RUS LA'PIS. See Pumex. 

SCY'THICUS LA'TEX; w-v£t/(M.a, divine water. 

SEA. The few facts referrible to the sea and its 
neighbouring shores we have collected in this part of 
our work, as they may be more readily sought for under • 
this than the Latin appellation. We must divide it, for 
the sake of perspicuity, into the air of the sea and its 
neighbourhood; the water; its inhabitants; and effects. 

In speaking of phthisis, we mentioned the general 
indiscriminate i-ecommendation o{ sea air, probably de- 
rived from the good effects of sailing, and have before 
mentioned the singular idea of Dr. Rush, that the mix- 
ture of the sea and land airs are by no means salutary. 
If we would ascertain the real facts, in the mist of 
fashion, of fancy, and prejudice, we must chiefly rest 
on observation. Eudiometrical experiments are ex- 
tremely fallacious. Ingenhous attempted to show that 
the air at sea contained a greater proportion of oxygen 
than the air on land, and that the air of islands was purer 
in proportion as they were less extensive. Other au- 
thors have found different results, and it is agreed that 
the Eudiometer, q. v. is a very inadequate criterion oim 
the salubrity of the air. If we admit the accuracy of 
Ingenhous' experiments, they will add little to our re- 
sources in the complaint just mentioned, for hectic pa- 
tients are not benefited by an increased proportion of 
oxygen. In another view the situation may be more 
beneficial. In the bold exposed shores, where the surf 
is occasionally violent, the atmosphere is filled with a 
salt spray, which is constantly inhaled in every inspira- 
tion. There can be little doubt of the efficacy of such 
a saline impregnation in scrofula, where we have said 
a residence in the vicinity of the sea is useful ; and 
perhaps in phthisis, which we have found so nearly 
connected with scrofula. May not this account for 
Dr. Rush's opinion ; for near the embouchures of large 
rivers the sea does not roll in such violent waves, and 
the atmosphere is not equally filled with saline particles. 
W^hatever plausibility there may, however, appear in 
this explanation, experience proves it to be a refine- 
ment; for, whether the exposed situation, by its sharp 
piercing winds, counteracts the salutary tendency of the 
salt atmosphere, or any other causes may concur, the 
situations near rivers are by no means less advantageous 
than on the open beaches. We have already said that 
the sea air is most salutary from the month of August, 
till December ; often till February. 

Sea air has been supposed to favour and increase bi- 
lious complaints. From attentive observation we have 
not found this accusation properly supported. We 
think it favourable to the alvine discharge; for though 
costiveness is common in sea voyages, it seldom attends 
the residents near the sea. This effect is, however, a 
general one only, for there are numerous exceptions. 
Sea air gives strength and activity, effects in part owing 
to a more regular and active mode of life ; but which 
may arise from its superior purity, should the result of 
Ingenhous' experiments be correct. 

Of sea water we have already spoken in the articles 
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Balneum, Cathartica, and Scrofula. As a bath we 
iiave not found it peculiarly useful, from its impregna- 
tion, though the saline crust it leaves on the skin may 
keep up a stimulus. As a cathartic it is chiefly useful 
in scrofula. This quality it owes to its salts, of which, 
on these shores, there are about one in thirty parts ; in 
the northern ocean, one in sixty -four; in the tropics, 
one in twelve. Pages found a remarkable diversity in 
different latitudes, and at diff"erent depths. At the 
equator the impregnation is stronger, probably in con- 
sequence of the evaporation, and at diff'erent depths 
there is a slight variation from the superior weight of 
the more saturated solution. In the neighbourhood of 
volcanic islands, the saltness of the sea is greatly dimi- 
nished. This is particularly conspicuous near Ma- 
deiras, and the Cape de Verd islands. The reason of 
this, as well as of the original saltness of the sea, is not 
easily assigned, and it is a question which does not be- 
long to this place. The sea on our coasts contains, in 
a wine pint, of common salt about 186 grains, muriated 
magnesia 51 grains, and of selenite six grains, besides 
an oily matter from the exuviae, probably of marine in- 
sects. Near the volcanic islands the sea often contains 
a large proportion of true bitumen. 

The temperature of the sea is nearly uniform, so that 
it is v/armer than the air and the earth in winter, and 
colder in summer. On the southern coasts of this 
kingdom it is usually about 52°. This renders the 
temperature of the air in its neighbourhood more uni- 
form, possibly more salutary. The water, at the bottom, 
when at any considerable depth, is colder in summer 
and warmer in winter than near the surface. Mr. 
Henry found that the best method of preserving sea 
water from putrefaction, for the purposes of bathing, 
was to convert it into lime water, by adding lime in the 
proportion of two scruples to a quart. 

Of the inhabitants of the sea we have already spoken 
in the article Aliment. Fish in the earlier ages were 
seldom eaten, and are mentioned as food in two places 
only of the Odyssey, when the crew of Ulysses were in 
extreme distress. The insects and vermes afford us 
many luxuries, and even the botanical riches of the 
ocean furnish food for the inhabitants of the higher la- 
titudes. The sponges, the zoophytes, and lithophytes, 
are the work and the habitation of animals. The first 
and the last only afford medicinal substances ; the sponges 
when burnt(see Scrofula); and the corals now disused, 
but formerly employed as absorbents. In the arts, the 
fuci, confervK and algs; arc used for the production of 
natron. 

The effects of sea voyages are, at first, a violent and 
distressing sickness, often occurring even in those ac- 
customed to a sea life, when they have lived for a short 
lime on shore. Small quantities of brandy, sometimes a 
little hartshorn, or laudanum, with water, will succeed 
in relieving it; sometimes a draught of sea water. It 
arises from the unaccustomed motion, and is only ef- 
fectually stopped when the constitution has for a liitie 
time experienced it. In general, during a sea voyage 
the belly is costive, but the health is seldont imjiaired^ 
except from scurvy. See Phthisis and Scorbutus. 

SEACACUL. An appellation in the works of Sc- 
rapion and Avicenna of a root rcseuibling ginger, 
brought from India, and recommended as a provocative. 
It was suspected to be the cryngo, and hence this root, 



by Shakspeare and others, has been arranged among 
the aphrodisiacs. Modern authors suppose that by this 
term the ginseng was meant. 

SEBA'CEiEGLA'NDULiE,velMILIARES,(from 
sebum^ suet,) small glands secreting a sebum, to soften 
and polish the skin. Many of these are about the nose, 
where their contents are often hardened; and when 
the matter is squeezed out, it resembles a worm with 
a black head, for the hardened sebum is moulded in the 
duct. 

The black spot which has been styled its head, seems 
to be produced by the obstructing matter. In young 
persons, particularly young women, whose constitutions 
are not yet firm, these obstructions are numerous, and 
form a class of cutaneous diseases scarcely noticed. 
The assistance of medicine is often required to remove 
them; but no medicine succeeds. Slight mercurials, 
topically applied, are sometimes useful, and Gowland's 
lotion has thus gained credit; but their removal is 
chiefly eff'ected when the balance of the circulation is 
more completely established. 

These glands, seated in the cellular membrane, un- 
der the skin, and in various parts of the body, some- 
times are enlarged, and form encysted Jumours. 

SEBA'CEUS HUMOR. This glvitinous fluid is 
supplied by the glands just mentioned; and when want- 
ing, as in erysipelas, the skin is dry, parched, and often 
chapped. 

SEBACIC ACID, (from sebum, suet). We have al- 
ready mentioned this acid repeatedly, and observed, that 
it is supposed to be the acetous, disguised by its union 
with animal matter. It crystallizes in needles, or by 
greater care in broad brilliant plates; has a slightly acid 
taste; reddens litmus ; melts like tallow; is soluble in 
alcohol ; more soluble in hot than in cold water. It pre- 
cipitates the acetites and nitrats of lead and mercury, as 
well as the nitrate of silver; but decomposes neither 
lime, barytic, nor stronlian water. These are the propcr- 
tiesofThenard'sacid, which he thinks different from that 
of Crell, and contends that it is by no means the acetous. 
If it be so, there is a great probability that it is a pro- 
duct, not an educt; but till the experiments have been 
repeated with more attention, it may retain its appro- 
priate name. To make it, the matter distilled from hogs' 
lard must be washed with hot water, and a solution of 
acetate of lead dropped into it, till no farther precipitate 
appears. On this precipitate, washed and dried, some 
sulphuric acid must be poured ; and, on heating, the 
sebacic acid will rise to the top, resembling oil. For 
Crell's experiments, see Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
70, 72 ; for Thenard's, Annales de Chymie, torn. xxix. 
SEBADI'LLA. See Cevadilla. 
SE'BAR. See Agallochum. 

SE'BAS, (from seAwm, swff). Sebates. Salt formed 
by the union of the sebacic acid, or the acid of suet, 
with different bases. They are little known, and have 
been never used in medicine. 

SEBE'STEN, and SEBESTI'NA. Myxa, jnyxara, 
x'idamaram ; the fruit of the cordia sebcstina Lin. Sp. 
PI. Resembling in shape a plum, black on the outside, 
with a flattish wrinkled stone, produced in Egypt and 
Assyria. It is cooling and relaxant, but not used as a 
medicine, though said to obtund sharp humours which 
fall on the lungs. 

SECA'LE, (a patronymic). Si/igo rog^^a, kyf. a 
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kind of grain less nourishing than wheat, which some- 
times gently moves the bowels. Of all the cerealia, it 
is the most readily acescent. When this grain is cor- 
rupted it occasions painful and convulsive disorders, 
and death. The ineal mixed with common salt, and 
dried before the fire, is an excellent discutient in ery- 
sipelas; and mixed with honey it becomes a suppura- 
tive cataplasm. When grains of rye are diseased, and 
grow like a horn, they are called cla-vi sUiginis, and 
ergot. This disease, according to Tissot, arises from 
an irregular vegetation between the grain and the 
leaf; and, according to other authors, from the punc- 
ture of an insect, the scarabseus solstitialis. Perhaps 
the bite of the insect may produce the anomalous ve- 
getation. 

SECRE'TIO, (from secerno, to se/iarate). Secre- 
tion. This function,^ the most useful and important 
in the animal economy, by which every loss is repaired, 
every tender organ defended, still remains unexplained. 
Nor is it surprizing that a process carried on in the 
minutest vessels, the elements, according to Haller, of 
an organ should escape the most minute inquirer. The 
first step which occasioned the dispute between Ruysch 
and Malpighi has not yet been decided, whether a 
gland necessarily contained, as a part of its organical 
structure, a follicle, or whether it was only a mass of 
continuous convoluted vessels. From the minutest in- 
jections we find the artery branching in the substance 
of a gland in a peculiar manner, and so constant in its 
appropriate angles, as to lead to the conclusion that 
these influence the nature of the secreted fluid. Yet 
the mechanical physicians who have examined their 
arrangement with the greatest attention, have been able 
to draw no very important consequences from it. No 
anatomist has, however, carried the injected fluid into 
the excretory duct by continuous vessels. There is a 
point at which the artery breaks off", and that point is 
apparently at a great distance from those minute 
branches where the change takes place. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to determine whether follicles exist 
or not, but we know that there are secretions where 
there is no visible intermediate knot ; and if secretion 
can take place from continuous vessels in any instance, 
it is impossible to say that it does not in every organ. 
A considerable change is certainly, at times, discovered 
in the secreted fluid, from the state of the vessels them- 
selves. In the mucous membrane of the nose, for in- 
stance, the matter secreted appears a mere exhalation ; 
yet when there is inflammation from a catarrh, it is thin, 
acrid, and discoloured. A more remote action changes 
the nature of the secretions, viz. nervous aff'ections. A 
fit of passion will render the bilious secretion more 
copious and acrid ; disastrous intelligence destroy the 
digestion, and render the contents of the stomach acid. 
Yet we are told that the glands have few nerves, and 
that the large ones, apparently sent to them, pass by 
Avithout any communication (Haller). The glands are 
certainly insensible, but they are highly irritable from 
distant, often mental, causes. The nerves of almost all 
the glands (for we must exclude the brain from the 
number) arise from the great sympathetic. Their ac- 
tion is, therefore, involuntary. 

Physiologists, according as they adopted the principles 
of the mechanical or chemical sects, have considered 
secretion, by which they understood the se/iaration of a 



peculiar fluid contained, formally, in the circulating? 
mass, as depending on the angles at which the secretory 
vessels were sent off", or on either a ferment or the in-, 
fluence of attraction. The former had more than the 
usual support from observation, as the vessels of £ach 
secretory organ pass off from the trunks, and ramify in 
a manner peculiar to themselves. Thus the seminal 
vessels pass off" at acute angles, and do not become coni- 
cal ; in brutes they have even their diameters enlarged, 
and at last become peculiarly tortuous. The renal ves- 
sels pass at right angles from the aorta, and are dispers- 
ed on the kidneys in vermicular arches. To this may 
be added the observation of Lewenhoeck, who perceiv- 
ed by his microscopes that the velocity of the blood 
diminished in proportion to the angle which the arterial 
branch made with its trunk. 

The chemists, on the other hand, struck with the dis- 
similarity of the secreted fluid from the blood, supposed 
a ferment to exist in the gland, which sometimes was 
brought to it from the blood, sometimes pre-existed in 
the part. Others of this sect attributed the change to 
stagnation, and peculiar attractions taking place ; in 
modern language, the play of affinities. 

More nearly allied to the doctrines of the mechanical 
physicians is the opinion of Des Cartes, who attributes 
the change in the secreted fluids to the vessels fitting 
only particles of a peculiar figure; as triangular vessels 
fit only prisms, and square ones cubes ; and that of 
Boerhaave, who considers the size of the vessels to di- 
minish gradually, and of course the finer fluids to be 
separated only in the lowest series 

There is still another view, which has not been ex- 
panded so far as the arguments in its favour might ad- 
mit, that is, the eff"ects of a specific stimulus. The 
squill that irritates the kidneys and the bronchial glands 
has no eff"ect on the skin ; and the asparagus, which 
conveys its odour to the urine, does not tinge the saliva. 
If then the blood consists of diff'erent portions, those 
only which are peculiarly adapted to stimulate a given 
gland will excite its action. We suspect, however, that 
this theory must fall with the rest. 

In short, each author down to Hamberger and Haller 
has, with a very few exceptions, rested his theory in 
the formal pre-existence of the secreted fluid in the 
mass of blood, a foundation which cannot be allowed. 
The bitter matter of Welther, and the yellow fluid se- 
parated by Higgins, are far from being true bile. Even 
the milk diff"ers from the chyle, and the semen from 
every other fluid in the whole body. There is a real 
transformation in the gland which we cannot explain. 
We may, however, clear the way for a more adventurous 
theorist. 

Haller divided the diff'erent secreted fluids into aque- 
ous, mucous, gelatinous, and oily. On this arrange- 
ment Fourcroy, in the present enlightened state of 
chemical knowledge, has improved by considering 
them as saline, oleaginous, which have some solidity, as 
the fat and cerumen ; the sa/ionaceous, as bile and milk ; 
the mucous, as those which line cavities; the albumin- 
ous and fibrous. Those which come nearest in their 
nature to the blood are the saline, the albuminous, 
and the fibrous. These seem merely exudations, with 
little change. The perspiration, for instance, contains 
some carbonic acid, probably also azotic gas; the urine 
a peculiar acid ; and all probably some animal matter, 
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The tears contain only, in addition to the serosity, a 
litll<^ iir^ cus, and a very small proportion of animal 
matter; the water of dropsies; the halitus of cavities; 
tht: Ibummous and fibrous fluids, which form adhe- 
sions, after inflammation, appear to be exudations 
only. 

• Tliq three last seem to differ only in proportion to the 
impulse impressed by the vis a tergo, or the dilatation 
of the vessels ; for the vessels of the pleura, which in 
health throw out an halitus, after inflammation exude 
an albuminous and even a fibrous fluid. 

The secreted fluid, which approaches most nearly in 
its nature to the circulating fluid, is the mucus. It is, 
however, neither serous nor albuminous, for it does not 
coagulate by heat. This fluid is also secreted by the 
simplest apparatus, viz. a follicle, a cavity of an ovoid 
form ; and sometimes apparently by simple vessels, 
without the interposition of a follicle, at least where no 
such can be discovered, as in the Schneiderian mem- 
brane. It is of more importance to observe that the 
inflamiTiation of the mem.brane or follicle changes the 
nature of the secretion, which from being a mild viscid, 
white, fluid, becomes acrid, thin, and coloured. This 
alteration of properties may be owing to the rapidity of 
the excretion, for it certanily thickens by stagnation, 
and the access, in many instances, of oxygen ; but the 
additional acrimony, which accounts for the greater 
flow, must be owing to a change of quality, for when 
mucus is only increased in quantity by a common sti- 
mulus, it is by no means acrid. This alteration of 
quality, from inflammation, we find also in the mere 
exudations, if the explanation off"ered in the article Pus, 
q, V. be well founded; and the consequence which 
we would draw is, that if, in any instance, a true excre- 
tion can be produced by tortuous vessels, independent 
of any apparatus, there is no reason for suspecting that 
the most apparently complicated gland consists of more. 
Again : if passions of the mind, or even associated 
ideas, can change the quality of a secreted fluid, we 
cannot suppose that any peculiar ferment can be origi- 
nally placed in the gland that changes the blood. The 
bile becomes acrid ; the saliva poisonous from passion ; 
the urine watery from terror; the mucus of the ali- 
mentary canal highly stimulating and cathartic from 
the same cause, or even from the recollection of similar 
events which occurred at a former period. The play 
of afiinities cannot be called in aid of the theory, for 
these circumstances are connected only with the living 
principle. 

It has appeared probable to some authors, that the 
greater thechang', the denser is the gland, or the more 
complicated the apparatus. Tlie former idea, that of La 
Mure, appears, however, wholly without foundation, 
when brought to the test of experiment; nor does the 
latter apparently rest on a firmer basis. The cerumen 
of the ear, for instance, is at least as unlike the blood 
as the bile ; and the milk resembles it more than the 
mucus of the simplest follicle. Ifthebilebe examined 
in the pori biliarii, it is as truly bilious as in the ductus 
communis; and the milk is the same milky fluid in 
the breasts as when it issues from the nipple. The 
chitf use of what appears a larger mass of a glandular 
substance is merely the accumulation of a larger quan- 
tity of the secrected fluid, either for peculiar exigences 
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or for a general supply. An instance of the former ia 
the biliary cyst; of the latter the mammae. 

Physiologists have doubted Avhether the secreted 
fluids are not more perfectly elaborated, or at least 
somewhat changed in their respective receptacles. The 
semen in the vesiculae seminales undoubtedly receives 
an additional portion, though its peculiar value in the 
function is unknown. That the bile is altered, except 
perhaps from the absorption of its more fluid parts, is 
uncertain, and, on the whole, any chemical change is im- 
probable. The sebum and the mucus, in their respective 
follicles, are apparently inspissated, and sometimes, as 
in the nose, combined with a portion of oxygen. The 
vesica urinaria and the distensile coats of the rectum 
are chiefly convenient appendages to the kidneys and 
intestines. 

It appears then that the functions of glands closely 
depend on the vital solid, and its diff"erent states of 
excitability or torpor. This idea may appear to be op- 
posed by the observation of Haller, already recorded, 
that the large nerves apparently sent to glands were not 
in reality dispersed on them, but passed on to other 
organs. To this we may reply that sensibility and ir- 
ritability are not always proportioned to the size of the 
nerves The quantity of nerve is necessarily consider- 
able where the motions are violent and incessant ; they 
are less so where motion is less requisite, and where 
states of relaxation, as in glands, usually alternate with 
states of activity. Let the explanation, however, be 
what it may, the fact is certain, that secretion is more 
intimately connected with passions of the mind than 
with any distribution of arteries, or any considerable 
proportion of nerve. 

We shall add the arrangement of animal substances 
from Fourcroy, in his later work, the Systeme des 
Connoissances Chimique, ix. 117, which includes those 
of the secreted fluids. 

" Chemists have often divided the animal fluids into 
recrementitious, as the blood and lymph ; excrementi- 
tious, as the urine and faeces; excremento-recrementi- 
tious, as the bile, semen. Sec. We cannot be satisfied 
with this classification, which presents nothing fixed or 
accurate, but may divide these matters, from their che- 
mical nature, into eight classes, according to the super- 
abundance of one or the other of their component prin- 
ciples. 

A Hydrogenated, or oily animal substances; as 
the fat, cerumen, or bile. 

B Oxygenated, or oxyds (the albuminous or 
lymfihatic ;) containing the lymph, the water of the in- 
ternal cavities, and the brain. 

C Carbonated (gelatinous or mucous); compre- 
hending membranes, aponeuroses, tendons. 

D Azotic {Jibrous ov Jleshy) ; as muscles, and the 
visceral parenchymata. 

E Acid ; the uric, formic, bombic acids. Sec. 

F Saline (wa/crz/) ; aqueous and vitreous humours 
of the eye, tears, and saliva. 

G Phosphorated ; bones, nails, horns, and hair. 

H Mixed ; blood, milk, semen, and urine." 

We have thus seen that the functions styled secretion 
is improperly termed, as it is by no means ineroly 
separated from the mass, except in a very few in- 
stances, as the halitus, perspiration, 8cc. which, how- 
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ever, modern chemistry has shown to be more different 
ft-om the serosity than our predecessors suspected. 
Though we may, therefore, be unable to explain the 
cause of the change in the qualities of the fluid, we 
may collect from observation some of the laws of this 
function, which will regulate our practice. 

The general causes which influence the secretions 
are few : magnetism and electricity, if they really 
differ, are the most commonly admitted ; yet, except 
when locally applied, they have apparently little 
claim to the distinction. It is said they increase the 
perspiration, and so far the facts support the assertion. 
Heat is another general cause of increased secretion; 
but it seems only to accelerate the discharges from the 
skin in either a state of vapour or of a fluid ; the insen- 
sible perspiration apparently depends on a different 
state of the constitution. (See Diaphoretica.) Dr. 
Hamilton, in the Medical Commentaries, has informed 
us that calomel, tartarized antimony, camphor, and 
opium, when combined, will promote every secretion. 
This is, however, a hasty assertion, which facts will 
scarcely support. 

It must be admitted that some medicines will influ- 
ence a greater number of" secretions than others. An- 
timonials, for instance, will excite tht> action of the 
stomach, the bowels, and the vessels of the skin. They 
excite expectoration by an indirect effect, viz. their 
action on the stomach, and it is not the antimonial but 
the nausea which produces increased secretion of saliva 
and mucus. Calomel will excite the aciion of the 
bowels, the skin, and the salivary glands. Neither 
medicine will excite the secretion of urine, while 
squills, which are diuretic and expectorant, are not 
generally or constantly laxative or diaphoretic. Squills, 
however, approach more nearly to a general stimulus 
on every secretory organ than any other medicine, or 
even Dr. Hamilton's combination. 

It has been usual to consider every medicine which 
increases a secretion as acting on the gland, when 
brought to it by the course of the circulation. It more 
frequently happens, however, that each acts by stimu- 
lating the oritice of the excretory ducts. In this way 
laxatives apparently increase the secretion of bile, sapid 
aliments of saliva, and the suction of an infant the 
milk. Many secreted fluids cannot be increased by 
medicines thrown into the system, as the tears, the ce- 
rumen of the ear, the mucus of the nose, &c. We 
know not that the pancreatic fluid is really increased in 
quantity by mercury when it has entered the system. 
We suspect it only from a supposed analogy of this 
fluid with the saliva. 

Those medicines which generally increase secretions 
from the circulating system are remarkable for their 
acrimony, as the squills, the oxygenated preparations 
of mercury, &c.; but, as already hinted, every vessel is 
not equally excited by an apparently equal acrimony. 
What affects the biliary duct, for instance, will not ex- 
cite the lachrymal or salivary glands : the turpentine, 
which excites the urinary discharge, is innocuous in 
the stomach and intestines. It may be supposed, then, 
that a medicine, when mixed with the mass of blood, 
produces no effect unless conveyed to those organs 
which would be peculiarly affected by it, were not the 
quantity so small that we could scarcely suppose it suf- 



ficient in its diluted and diffused state to influence any 
gland. Another idea has, therefore, been suggested, 
that the chemical affinity of the medicine combines it 
with those portions of the fluids which are conveyed 
to given glands. Thus salts increase the watery se- 
cretions ; resins, the oily ones. See. ; but the theory 
will not admit of any considerable extension, for it 
soon fails if followed in detail. 

Secretions also depend less on the state of the blood 
than authors have supposed. Dr. CuUen was of opi- 
nion that a larger proportion of water allows of more 
copious watery secretions ; but this idea must be taken 
with a certain latitude. If pure water be carried into 
the circulating system, it is soon conveyed away by the 
watery secretions; for we have remarked, that what is 
not subjected to the digestive process never becomes a 
part of the animal mixture. It is then an heterogeneous 
substance, and as such rejected ; but if from any other 
cause the tenuity of the blood is increased, no such in- 
creased secretions follow, as we see in all cachectic 
complaints. The saline or putrid acrimony of the fluids 
seems sometimes to excite the action of the urinary or- 
gans, and the urine, sometimes the perspiration, par- 
takes of the same quality; but, though the discharge is 
frequently offensive, it is not always greatly increased. 

The only remaining portion of this subject is the vi- 
carious action of some of the secretory organs. The 
saline and watery secretions proverbially supply each 
other; and these will also sometimes pass oft" by the 
mucous follicles, as the watery accumulations in drop- 
sies are occasionally thrown off by the glands of the sto- 
mach. The urine, when suppressed, and not discharged 
by the perspiratory vessels, is sometimes exhaled, it is 
supposed, in the ventricles of the brain ; but the delirium 
thence excited seems rather owing to the acrimony, 
which all the watery secretions contain from the re- 
tention of the urea, and other excrementitious portions 
of the urine, than from the quantity, though this also is 
occasionally in excess, producing stupor. No organ 
supplies the defect of bile when the discharge is sup- 
pressed; but, as this fluid is dispersed through the 
whole system, some portion again reaches the intes- 
tines through the exhalants, and contributes in some 
degree to the assimilation of the food. No organ sup- 
plies the functions of the testes; but the whole eco- 
nomy is completely deranged by their destruction. 

See Halleri Physiologia, vol. ix. ; Cole de Secretione 
Animali; Richerand's Physiology. 

SECUNDI'NA, (from secundus^ second, it being as 
it were a second birth). Secundines; deuterion. 
The placenta and membranes. See Parturitio, Fcetus, 
and Involucra. 

SEDA'NTIA, (from sedo, to afifiease). Sedatives. 
This class of medicines is of the most extensive utility; 
but we have nothing to add to the very frequent notice 
we have taken of the subject in the articles Anodyna, 
Inirritantia, Refrigerantia, and Demulcentia, 
q. V. 

SEDATI'VUS SAL, (from the same). Sedative 
SALT, now styled the acid of borax, hath been found 
by M. Hceffer in the laguni, or lakes of hot mineral 
water near Monte Rotondo, Berchiaio, and Castel- 
nuovo, in Tuscany, in the proportion of nine grains 
in one hundred of water. Mascagni hath discovered It 
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dhering to schistus on the borders of the lakes, of a 
dirty white, yellow, or greenish colour, and crystallized 
in the form of needles. This acid may be procured by 
dissolving eight ounces of borax in three ounces of 
warm water, adding three ounces of the oil of vitriol. 
When, on evaporation, thin plates begin to appear upon 
the surface, they must be swept off with a feather, the 
fire diminished, and the vessel stand unmoved till more 
crystals are formed These are to be well rinsed with 
cold water, and dried, when they form the sal sedativus, 
which, Gaubius says, will procure rest in inflammatory 
fevers when opiates fail. To this end it is given from 
gr. viij. to xvi. ; to maniacs, in doses of two drachms. Le- 
mery observes that two ounces of borax afforded him 
rather more than half an ounce of sedative salt ; but he 
obtained it by the more tedious process of sublimation, 
which produces a purer acid. For this purpose nine 
parts of borax, three of the oil of vitriol, and one of 
water, are put into a wide necked retort, which is placed 
over a fire, at first gentle, then hastily increased until 
the vessel is red hot : the salt rises, fixing about the 
neck of the retort, and the liquor that distils falls into 
the receiver, and should be poured back as the matter 
in the retort dries ; for the sedative salt only rises while 
moist. The remaining salt is a vitriolated soda. 

The sedative salt scarcely discovers any mark of 
acidity. Its taste is bitterish, and rather cool ; it scarcely 
changes the colour of blue flowers, or effervesces with 
alkalis : a spirituous solution of it burns with a green 
flame. As a medicine it has been highly celebrated in 
Germany and France, as an antispasmodic and anodyne ; 
though Dr. Cullen, speaking from experience, says that 
it has little effect on the human body, even in large doses. 
It seems, however, to have no peculiar powers, and to 
differ very little in medicinal virtue from the vegetable 
acids. See Borax and Chemia. 

Sedati'vus sal Hombe'rgii, (so called from Hom- 
bergi the discoverer). See Colcotar (sal). 

SEDENTA'RIA'O'SSA, (from sedeo, to sit). See 
Acumen. 

SEDLITZ, or SEYDSCHUTZ WATER. A bit- 
ter purgative water containing a large proportion of 
vitriolated magnesia, with a small one of a muriat of 
the same earth. It is used in cases where a gentle 
and a continued solicitation of the intestinal canal is re- 
quired. 

SE'DUM, (from sedando, because it allays inflam- 
mations,) semfiervivum.) evergreen ; -uermicularis, from 
its leaves resembling worms ; barba Jovis, sengreen 
and HOUSE leek. The semper vivum tectorum Lin. 
Sp. PI. 664. The greater house leek, is called 
sedum majus, ceichryson, ceonion, <sizoon,crassula minor, 
illecebra, <£th<Elis,fiifier murale. The sedums are small 
plants, whose short and thick stalks are covered with 
little fleshy and conical leaves, set thick together like 
scales ; on the tops appear pentapetalous flowers, fol- 
lowed by a pod full of small seeds. They are annual, 
grow on old walls and dry stony grounds, flowering in 
June and July. ♦ 

The leaves have an acrid taste, but no remarkable 
smell : applied externally, some species, particularly the 
s. acre, vesicate the parts ; and internally, in no great 
quantity, are strongly emetic : whilst the sengreen and 
some other species abate external inflammation ; and, 
if taken inwardly, are emollient and laxative, though 



slightly astringent; but they are not employed in the 
present practice. 

It is also a name ior paronychia. 

Se'dum acre, Lin. Sp. PI. 619, Illecebra, q. v. It 
has been recommended in epilepsies. 

SEGREGA'TA,(from segrego, to separate). A class 
of plants in whose flowers many smaller calyces are 
contained in one common calyx. 

SEIGNE'TTE, SELDE. Tartarized soda. See 
Rupellensis sal, named from Seignette, an apothecary 
of Rochelle, who accidentally discovered it. 

SELENI'TES, (from e-»}A;jy«, the moon,) a name ori- 
ginally given to a white fossil, and from thence con- 
tinued to different species of gypsum, which are usually 
white. It is the vitriolated lime, a common ingredient 
in every water, and giving the quality usually styled 
hardness. 

SELI'NUM MONTA'NUM,(from TcX^iyy,, the moon, 
because it was supposed to be useful in disorders at- 
tributed to her influence). Stone parsley. Apium 
and selinum, peregrinum, daucus peregrinus, visnaga 
minor, scarcely differing from the common or garden 
parsley in its medical powers. See Apium hor- 

TENSE. 

SE'LLA TU'RCICA, SPHENOI'DALIS, (a se- 

dendo, sitting). A Turkish saddle. Ejihippium ,- 
fossa pituitaria ; a depression between the clinoid apo- 
physes of the sphenoid bone, on which the pituitary 
gland lies. 

SELTZER WATER. This water rises near the 
town of Nieder Seltzer, in the bishopric of Triers, in 
Germany ; has a brisk acidulous taste as taken up from 
the fountain, which it loses on exposure to the air. 
The acidulous taste and the sparkling appearance were 
not understood by the earlier chemists; but we now 
know that it is owing td the excess of the aerial acid be- 
yond what is required to neutralize the lime and alkali. 
Sir Tobern Bergman from one hundred cubic inches 
obtained about one of common air; sixty of aciial acid, 
or fixed air; of aerated lime, seventeen grains; of aerated 
magnesia, twenty-nine one-half; of crystallized mineral 
alkali, twenty-four; of common salt, one hundred and 
nine one-half. Mr. Higgins discovered in a Winches- 
ter gallon of this water fourteen grains of mild calcare- 
ous earth, twenty one-half of carbonated magnesia, five 
pennyweights twenty -one grains of mineral alkali in a 
crystalline form, three pennyweights 20.2 of sea salt, 
with a small proportion of oily matter. This quantity 
contains also one hundred twenty-eight ounce mea- 
sures of acidulous gas, exclusive of what is combined 
with the alkali and earth, with three one-half ounce 
measures of atmospheric air, and is wholly without 
iron. These waters operate chiefly by urine, occasion- 
ally, though rarely, by stool. They gendy stimulate 
the stomach, allay heat and thirst, and have been fre- 
quently used in scorbutic, hectic, and nervous cases. 
Hoffman recommends them in gout, and as powerful 
deobstruents. From one pint to three, or more, arc 
drank in a day, and milk is often added when given in 
hectics. See AqUiE minerales. 

SEMEIO'TICA, (from o-^j^itf/ov, sign). See Medi- 
cina, and Prognosis. 

SEMEN, {quasi serimen, from sero, to sow). Seed ; 
in animals genitura, yov>}; in vegetables carfios ; the ru- 
diment of the plant perfected during the fructification. 
U u 2 
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From analogy it is the appellation of that fluid se- 
creted ill ihe testicles which is so essential to generation, 
and which, for this purpose, must be conveyed at least 
into the uterus, and most probably to the ovaria. (See 
Genkratio.) Though secreted in the testes, it is not 
perfectly elaborated in these organs, but seems to ex- 
perience a change of colour, perhaps of qualities, in the 
vesiculae seminales; for, during its stagnation, the co- 
lour becomes of a darker brown, or of a deeper yellow, 
than before. 

The arteries which convey the blood to the seminal 
vessels pass through a long course without sending out 
branches, and without lessening in their diameter. In 
brutes it is said that their diameters enlarge. The ter- 
mination of the artery in the testis has not been traced ; 
and though it is known that the testicle is vascular, it 
is not certain that each contains a single tube. The 
epidydimis is certainly compo&ed of one convoluted 
canal ; yet it is highly probable that the testis contains 
numerous canals corresponding to the branches of the 
arteries, or, as is supposed, though without sufficient 
evidence, on which the arteries are dispersed, while 
their contents are exhaled into the cavities. The arteries 
are small, tortuous, and peculiarly firm in their coats. 
The course of the blood is probably assisted by a slight, 
steady, but almost insensible, action of the cremaster. 
The vas deferens passes in the cord, with the seminal 
vessels through the ring of the abdomen, between the 
ureters, behind the bladder, to the right and left se- 
minal vesicles. It is continued on the inner side of 
each, enlarging into cells, and bent in serpentine con- 
volutions, till it joins the duct wdiich passes from the 
vesicles to the urethra, and apparently enters the 
vesicles in a retrograde direction. The bile in the same 
way enters the gall duct. The fluid of the prostate 
which it receives in its course, during its discharge, con- 
tributes to its white colour. 

The semen is very generally heavier than water, 
though its specific gravity varies in different persons. 
According to Plenck it is yellow in 4.he testicles, and 
of a dark yellow in the vesiculae seminales; but, if not 
suffered long to stagnate, it is whitish. Lewenhoeck first 
discovered little moving bodies, which he supposed to 
be animalcules, in it, and thought that these were the 
rudiments of the foetus. This observation furnished to 
the brilliant genius of Buffon his theory of the mole- 
cules organiques. Later observers have not, however, 
found these animalcules in the first moments after the 
discharge ; and they soon die, leaving some light bril- 
liant crystals, resembling two cones united at their 
bases. They are discovered only in a mild temperature, 
and when the fluid has been at perfect rest. 

According to Vauquelin, in the Journal de Physique, 
the taste of the fresh semen is sharp and somewhat 
pungent. Its aroma, he observes, is faint; though 
Plenck speaks of it as strong, peculiar, and not unplea- 
sant. We find a similar smell in the roots of the orchis, 
the down of chestnuts, and the antherse of several plants. 
In some animals it is so strong, particularly in the season 
of their amours, as to taint the flesh. When fresh, it 
changes the blue colour of vegetables to a green, pre- 
cipitates calcareous and metallic salts from their solu- 
tions : experiments which equally show some disen- 
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When part of its caloric is lost, it thickens, and be- 



comes transparent ; but on more perfect cooling is 
again fluid. When cold, also, its weight is diniiriished. 
Exposed to cold air it is soon covered with a pellicle, 
and deposits crystals in the form of quadrilateral co- 
lumns, terminated by quadrilateral pyramids, which 
were found to be phosphorated lime, previously held 
in solution. Other crystals were afterwards formed, 
which consisted of carbonated soda. When dried, it is 
semitransparent, like horn ; but in a moister atmosphere 
it becomes yellow, like the yolk of an egg, and smells 
highly putrid. By heat it swells, blackens, and, when the 
moisture is evaporated, yields empyreumatic ammonia- 
cal vapours : the salts already mentioned are found in 
the coal. One hundred parts of fresh semen were 
found to contain ninety of water, six of fibrin, one of 
soda, and three of phosphat of lime. Vauquelin con- 
cludes his analysis by mentioning its remarkable pro- 
perties, which are its becoming fluid out of the body ; 
its insolubility in water previous to its fluidity, and its 
solubility afterwards, which he attributes to its animal 
and mucilaginous nature ; its dissolving phosphat of 
lime, and its ready crystallization on a very slight eva- 
poration. Journal de Physique, 1791. 

Unfortunately this very minute analysis does not assist 
us in explaining the functions of this fluid, and we can- 
not be surprised that the appearance of animalcules 
should so soon have captivated the lively imagination of 
Buffon, whose name, from his fascinating language, 
was for a long time supposed to be sufficient authority. 
This important function must, therefore, still remain 
in obscurity. 

The diseases of the seminal vessels, and the imper- 
fections of this secreted fluid, are not numerous. The 
organs, from excess or abuse, are often relaxed, and 
the semen is discharged by every exertion, particularly 
by the action of the abdominal muscles, in discharging 
the faeces ; sometimes during the relaxation of sleep, 
without any exertion, or the very slight stimulus of a 
lascivious dream. It is said occasionally to retain the 
smell of the food, the foetor of medicines, or the colour 
of a medicine, particularly saffron. In the jaundice it 
is yellow, and in negroes its colour is seemingly darker 
than in the Europeans (Pauw): it is said also to be 
darker in hypochondriacs. In some instances it has 
shown a tendency to form calculous concretions. (See 
Zodiacus, 1680.) From great excesses blood has been 
discharged instead of semen. 

From ruptured vessels it seems to have been occa- 
sionally discharged by stool ; externally by a fistulous 
ulcer of the testicles (Medical Observations and In- 
quiries, ii. art. 22), through the epigastrium, and from 
an ulcer in the rectum and urethra. 

On a certain degree of distention of the seminal ves- 
sels, the spirits, the vigour, and the general health de- 
pend. When this distention is relaxed, we find lan- 
guor, debility, a want of energy both in the corporeal 
and mental functions. When there is no supply either 
from accident, disease, or unnatural mutilations, the 
whole system is changed, the voice weakened, the 
beard checked in its gi'owth, the sternum expanded : in 
short, the appearance in every respect approaches that of 
a female. These changes have occurred when the tes- 
ticles have been destroyed after the period of manhood, 
though in a less degree. An unreasonable suppression 
is a frequent source of hj-pochondriasis, or of a general 
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languor ; and a French author has gravely stated the 
comparative disadvantages of suppression of this dis- 
charge, and that of the catamenia in women. Much, 
however, depends on habit ; and those who have not 
indulged lasciviousness of thought or conduct will sel- 
dom feel great inconvenience from the retention of the 
seminal fluid. 

Journal de Physique, Annees 1784, 1791; Spallan- 
zani's Tracts on Vegetables and Animals ; Schurig's 
Spermatologia ; Halleri Physiologia; Plenck's Hydro- 
logy. 

Se'men adgowen, an East Indian aromatic seed, 
resembling in its sensible qualities savoury. It is sti- 
mulating and carminative, and given in dyspeptic com- 
plaints. 

Se'men agave, a stimulating East Indian seed 
used in atonic gout. 

Se'men contra and sanctum. See Santonicum. 

SEMENZI'NA, (dim. oi serncnza, seed, Ital.). See 
Santonicum. 

SE'Ml or SE'MIS. One half. A meaning which 
it preserves also in composition. 

SEMICU'PIUM; excathisma insessio^a half bath, 
rising to the waist, usually formed of warm water, 
sometimes impregnated with herbs, adapted to the na- 
ture of the complaint, and supposed to be productive 
of their peculiar advantages. The semicupium alleviates 
pain, dispels flatus, and relieves internal congestions. 
See Balneum. 

SEMIFIBUL.E'US. Sec Peron^us secundus. 

SEMILUNA'RES CARTILA'GINES are placed 
upon the upper part of the tibia ; they are thick on the 
outside, and contribute to enlarge the cavity. As they 
are moveable and variable, adapting themselves to the 
condyles in the various motions of the joint, they add 
to its flexibility and assist its rotation. 

SEMIMEMBRANOSUS MU'SCULUS rises ten- 
dinous from the posterior part of the tuberosity of the 
ischium, close to the origin of the musculus quadratus 
femoris, and is inserted into the back part of the inter- 
nal condyle of the tibia. 

SEMINERVO'SUS MU'SCULUS, or semitendino- 
sus, lies upon the outside of the semimembranosus, 
forming, at its origin, one mass with the head of the 
biceps. When they have run together a little way 
they part, the semitendinosus running to the internal 
condyle and upper part of the tibia, making, conjointly 
with the sartorius and the gracilis, a fascia. 

SEMIORBICULA'RIS. The orbicular muscles of 
the lips, if considered as two, are called seiniorbicularis 
sujitrior and inferior. 

SEMIRHOM'BUS. See Hemirrhombium. 

SE'MIS. See Cyathus. 

SEMISPINA'LIS. See Spinalis dorsi major. 

SEMITENDINO'SUS. See Seminervosus. 

SEMITERTIA'NA FE'BRIS, hemitritaus, a fever 
returning every day, with a remission interposed more 
remarkably between the irregular and regular day than 
between the regular and irregular day, in fact, a double 
tertian. See Intermittens and Remittens. 

See Hoff'man on the Semitertian Fever ; Lommius's 
Medical Observations; Cleghorn on the Diseases of 
Minorca ; Hunter on the Diseases of the Army ; Senac 
de Rccondita Febriuin Natura; Fordyce on Fever. 



SEMPER\ rVUM,(from semfier, always^ and vivo, 
to live; because it is always green). See Sedum. 

SENE'CIO ASIA'TICUS,MADRASPATANUS. 
See China supposita. 

Sene'cio Brasiliensis. Sec Caaetimay Brasi- 

LIENSIS. 

Sene'cio vulga'ris, (from senesco, to grow old; 
because it has a greyish down, like the beard of an old 
man). See Erigerum. 

SENE'CTUS, (from se?iex, old). See .Etas. 

In the article Homo, q.v. we have collected- the differ- 
ent facts which point out the progressive changes in the 
constitution from youth to age, in reality, from the em- 
bryo to the man sinking under the accumulated weight 
of more than fourscore years. This might have appeared 
sufficient; but when we considered the subject more 
nearly, there are various circumstances, both practical 
and dietetical, which claim our attention; nor need we 
cite the authority of the dramatist on this occasion, 
" Senectus i/isa morbus." 

The great changes which take place in advanced life 
we showed to be a want of irritability in the mus- 
cular fibres, a diminished sensibility of the nervous, 
with an obliteration of a considerable part of the arte- 
rial system. 

" Multa senem circum veniimt incommoda, vel quod 
Quarrit, et inventis miser abstinct, et timet uti : 
Vel quod res omiies timide gelideque ministr^t; 
Dilator, spe longus, iners, avidusque futuri, 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator teniporis acti 
Se puero, censor castigatorque minorum." 

This is a faithful and elegant picture of the mental 
imbecilities of old age, to which we may add a less 
activity in volition, or a greater interval between the 
sensation and the action. The corporeal are not less 
striking. The body is bent; for the flexor muscles are 
still less counteracted by the extensors than even in 
youth, and resemble their state during the relaxation of 
sleep. The knees yield from imbecility ; the gait is 
unsteady ; the jaw and the under lip hang down ; the 
whole body is extenuated, and every muscle on exer- 
tion trembles. Constitutions, however, often greatly 
differ; and the robust husbandman, the active moun- 
taineer, often the old soldier of seventy-five, are active 
and robust, with little change in any of the functions. 
The foreign authors frequently indulge in inquiries whe- 
ther old men should marry, and think that the off- 
spring, if any, is weak or diseased. This question 
makes no part of our political medicine, and therefore 
it requires no farther notice. We may add, however, 
from our own observation, that if the other parent is of 
a middle age and a firm constitution, the children are in 
general strong and healthy. The causes of extended 
life previous to the deluge, which have engaged the 
attention of many of the German physiologists and di- 
vines, are still less within our province. It is probable 
that the patriarchial lives were dynasties; for without a 
miracle, and no such is recorded, the human constitu- 
tion would not have so quickly changed. The talcs of 
life extraordinarily extended are in the greater number 
of instances apocryphal. 

The causes of long life are various, according to dif- 
ferent authors. It is said, that a judge was anxious in 
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his inquiries respecting the mode of life of every man 
in a very advanced period of life, adduced as an evi- 
dence, hut found that they agreed only in early hours, 
both of retiring to rest and rising. The various rules 
laid down by foreign authors are truly ridiculous. One 
recommended venesection occasionally ; another, honey ; 
a third, wine more largely diluted than formerly; others, 
the diminution of the proportion of solid food, or its 
total omission. In general, we find the appetite for solid 
food lessened, though some old people eat voraciously 
with little inconvenience. Sweets of every kind are un- 
usually grateful, and the inclination for wine frequently 
lessens. These are apparently the dictates of nature, 
and may be safely followed. Wine is said to be " the 
old man's milk;" but it is often unpleasant, and, where 
wholly discontinued, we have not found any great in- 
convenience follow. 

The principal diseases of old age ai-ise from torpor, 
and from venous plethora. The torpor is perceived in 
every function. The perspiration is retarded, often 
wholly checked, probably from weakened circulation, 
or the obstruction of the smaller arteries. The bowels 
are bound, the urine in small quantity and high co- 
loured ; the saliva only copious from debility ; the faeces 
and the urine involuntary from the same cause. The 
extremities are cold, and the whole body is wrinkled. 
The venous plethora induces load in the head, followed 
by apoplexy or palsy ; asthma, occasioning catarrhus 
suffocativus, or hydrothorax ; piles, or obstructions of 
the liver, the sources of dropsy. Of all these we have 
already spoken in their properplaces, and can only add, 
that they are not prevented by venesection. The chief 
remedies of old age are a moderately cordial diet, with 
the most anxious attention to the excrementitious dis- 
charges. Lying long in bed must be indulged, from 
the concomitant debility, and from its assisting the de- 
termination to the skin. 

SE'NEGAL GUM. See Gummi rubrum as- 

TRINGENS. 

SE'NECA, (called from a tribe of Indians who used 
it against the bite of the rattle snake,) American 
MILK WORT, RATTLE SNAKE ROOT, polygala Senega 
Lin. Sp. PI. 990. The leaves are pointed, and some- 
what oval ; the stalks upright and branched ; the flowers 
white ; the root variously bent and jointed. It is about 
the thickness of a little finger, and resembles the tail of 
a rattle snake with a membranous margin, which runs 
its whole length on each side ; outwardly of a yellowish 
or of a pale brownish colour, internally white ; a native 
of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and culti- 
vated in our gardens. This root is said to be a specific 
against the poison of the rattle snake ; the powdered or 
fresh root beat into a cataplasm is applied externally, 
and a decoction taken inwardly. (SeeBoiciNiNOA.) As 
the poison from the bite of a viper is apt to produce 
difficulty of breathing, cough, haemoptysis, a strong 
quick pulse, Sec. evident symptoms of peripneumony, 
it was thought that the senega might, in diseases of this 
kind, be an efficacious remedy ; and this it has appa- 
rently proved after bleeding, though it seems to owe 
its efficacy to its emetic and cathartic powers. It in- 
deed appears to be a general evacuant, producing a 
plentiful spitting, increasing perspiration and urine, 
frequently purging and vomiting. In pleurisies, whe- 
ther inflammatory or spurious, in the rheumatism, 



gout, gouty rheumatism, and the humoral asthma, it 
is considered as singularly useful : it has been pre- 
scribed with success in dropsies, and thought to have 
great power in attenuating the blood. (Sec Pleuri- 
Tis.) The powder is preferred to any other prepara- 
tion, and the dose is from one to two scruples ; but a 
decoction of three ounces of the root in a sufficient 
quantity of water, to strain off a quart, is usually given 
in a dose of from two to four spoonfuls three or four 
times a-day. 

Sec Lewis's Materia Medica ; Tennent's Essay on 
Pleurisy, Philadelphia, 1730, with his Epistle to Dr. 
Mead; De Haen, Ratio Medendi, iv. 352; who con- 
tradicts the last assertion by producing a strong fact 
against it. 

SENEGA, SE'NICA, SE'NIGAL, GUMMI. See 
Gummi Senegalense. 

SE'NNA, (from the Arabian word senna., acute; 
from its sharp pointed leaves,) is a shrub with a rosa- 
ceous flower, followed with a pod containing seeds like 
grape stones. 

Se'nna Alexandriana ; because it is exported from 
Alexandria ; folia Orientalia, cassia senna Lin. Sp. PI. 
539, Alexandrian acute six leaved senna. The 
leaves which are the parts in use, are of a lively yellow 
green colour, an oblong, somewhat oval figure, sharp 
pointed at the end, about a quarter of an inch broad, and 
not an inch long. Those which appear bright, fresh, 
free from stalks and spots, that are well and strongly 
scented, smooth and soft to the touch, thoroughly dry, 
sharp pointed, bitterish, and somewhat nauseous to the 
taste, are preferred. There are inferior sorts, but they 
are generally distinguished by their not being pointed, 
but more or less broad at the end. Of this kind is the 
Italian senna, a medicine much less active as a purga- 
tive. It grows in Jamaica, and is a variety of the Alex- 
andrian senna. 

The Arabians first used this medicine, which is a 
moderately strong, and in general a safe, cathartic, 
Dr. Alston prescribed it in ardent fevers ; and frequent 
experience manifests its advantage even in the most 
delicate habits, and on the most robust it operates suffi- 
ciently. Two drachms of these leaves are infused in four 
ounces of warm water, and the addition of acids takes 
off the nausea which it excites. As the griping quality 
depends upon its resin, the dilute infusions will be the 
freest from this effect. From 9 i. to 5 i. of the powder 
is usually sufficient for one dose. 

Senna yields its virtues both to water and to spirit, 
but long boiling lessens the purgative quality. If 
the senna is infused with bohea tea, its nauseous qua- 
lity is covered as well as by thefigwort; and if infused 
in a decoction of guaiacum, its purging quality will be, 
it is said, increased, and the usual griping prevented. 
Coriander seeds cover the taste of the senna ; but car- 
damom, ginger, or some of the warmer aromatics, are 
more effectual for preventing the colic pains. It gene- 
rally requires to be quickened with the jalap or scam- 
mony. 

Electarium senna^ formerly the lenitive electuary. — 
Take of senna, eight ounces; figs, one pound ; the pulp 
of tamarinds, cassia, fresh prunes, of each half a pound; 
coriander seeds, four ounces ; root of liquorice, three 
ounces ; clarified sugar, two pounds and a half. Let 
the senna and coriander seeds be powdered, and passed 
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through a fine sieve to the weight of ten ounces, and 
boil the remainder with the figs and liquorice in four 
pints of distilled water to -two ; then press off the liquor, 
and strain. Evaporate the fluid to about one pint and a 
half, afterwards add the sugar to make a syrup, which 
must be gradually added to the pulp, the powder after- 
wards mixed. Dose 5 ss. to ^ ss. 

Infusum senncE simfilex. — Macerate an ounce and a 
half of senna and one drachm of powdered ginger, in a 
pint of boiling distilled water, for an hour, in a close 
stopped vessel, and strain the liquor. The dose | i. ss. 
to % ij- 

Infusum senna tartarisatum is made of the same 
quantity of senna and boiling water, to which are added 
two drachms of crystals of tartar, and half an ounce of 
coriander seeds bruised. The crystals of tartar are first 
dissolved by boiling in the water, which is poured upon 
the other ingredients, and managed as above. The dose 
is the same. 

Extractmn sennce. — A pound of senna is boiled in a 
gallon of distilled water, as in making other extracts, to 
which a little rectified spirit of wine is added, and the 
strained liquor reduced to a proper consistence. This 
is a weaker purge than the powder, but occasions a 
more painful colic. The dose 5 ss. to 5ij- 

Pulvis e senna compositua. — Take of senna, crystals 
of tartar, each two ounces ; scammony, half an ounce ; 
ginger, two drachms. Powder the scammony separate- 
ly, the rest together, and mix them. The dose gr. 10. 
to 51. 

Tinctura senna. — Take of senna, one pound; carra- 
way seeds, bruised, 5 i. ss.; lesser cardamom seeds, freed 
from their husks, ^ss. ; raisins stoned, f xvi. ; proof 
spirit of wine, one gallon : digest for fourteen days, and 
strain. Dose § ss. to 5 ij- Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

See Lewis and Tournefort's Materia Medica; Neu- 
mann's Chemistry. 

Se'nna pa'uperum. 3fauritanoru7n, £uro/iaa, and 
sfiuria. See CoLUTiEA. 

Se'nna sco'rpium. See Emerus. 

SENORIA. See Banana. 

SENSA'TIO, (a sentire, to feel). Sensation is that 
function by which we judge of the nature or qualities 
of external bodies, or of the state of our own organs. 
By this definition we exclude what physiologists have 
styled sensus inierni, which are purely mental functions, 
and thus limit the term to the effects of impressions 
only. Sensation is conveyed by the nerves to the sen- 
sorum commune, and the impression is made on them 
generally through some medium, which either defends 
their sensible extremities from a too violent impulse, or 
modifies the effects of the impelling power. Thus the 
structure of the eye conveys a distinct image to the 
retina, which rays, continually diverging, could not 
otherwise form ; that of the ear confines and increases 
the impulse of sonorous bodies. Smelling and tasting 
are more similar to touching, for these senses require 
the access of the body, whose quality is to be perceived 
in a more or less attenuated state. The nei-ves, like 
those of the fingers, are defended by integuments ; but 
are in some inexplicable manner adapted for conveying 
appropriate impressions, though these sometimes intrude 
on each other's confines, and the smell gives some idea of 
the taste, or the contrary. Touch may be said to reside 
exclusively in the tops of the fingers; for by these we 



discriminate most accurately the external properties of 
bodies, though the sense, in a less distinct degree, is 
found in every part of the surface. 

The definition of sensation given above, includes not 
only the distinct sensation of im/iressions, but the less 
distinct, internal sensations, which Dr. Cullenhas styled 
sensations of. consciousness. The latter he refers to the 
following heads: 1. Those of a/i/iercefition, by which 
we are in general conscious of thinking, perceiving, 
judging, and willing, and thereby of our existence and 
identity. This is the foundation of Des Cartes' philoso- 
phy; Cogito; ergo sum; and these sensations differ from 
the exercise of volition, judgment, &c.; for they imply 
only a consciousness of the power. 2. The sensations 
arising from the accuracy or facility by which these 
functions are carried on. 3. The sensations arising 
from the particular state of volition, and its various 
modes. 4. Those arising from the general state of ac- 
tion, as vigorous or weak. 5. Those from particular 
actions, or a consciousness of the actions excited, and 
of the motion of particular parts of the body. 6. From 
the diminution or absence of impressions. 

Dr. Cullen observes (and we mention his name par- 
ticularly, as these opinions have been publicly attributed 
to Dr. Hooper), that the four first genera of sensations, 
viz. seeing, smelling, hearing, and tasting, give no in- 
dication of the nature of the bodies ; but that the sensa- 
tions arising from touch correspond with the peculiar 
state of the impressing body, both with respect to bulk, 
size, hardness, impenetrability, rest, and motion. Per- 
haps some objections might be raised to a proposition so 
unlimited, were minute disquisition admissible in this 
place. It is of more importance to proceed with the very 
ingenious professor, and to add, that to produce a sensa- 
tion of impression, a certain force corresponding to the 
sensibility of the organ or to the idiosyncracy and habits 
of the person is necessary. Too weak an impression 
produces no sensation: one too strong, either pain or 
an indistinct idea. Different sensations also depend on 
different degrees of force combined with the previous 
state; as the air may feel cold or warm, according as 
the person comes from a much higher or a much lower 
temperature. Some duration of the impression is also 
necessary to convey a distinct idea, and to the touch 
this duration must be longer than in the other senses : 
a sensible interval also takes place between the impres- 
sion and the idea, which seems to be employed in pene- 
trating the cuticle. Next to the touch, the taste re- 
quires an interval ; but this varies with the nature of 
the sapid body. For this reason, the best writers on 
the materia medica distinguish the times required for 
any medicine to produce its appropriate taste. 

When the mind rests for some time on the impres- 
sion it is styled attention, and this is necessary to ascer- 
tain the force of the impression, often its existence. 
Thus persons apprehensive of any disease fix their atten- 
tion on the part affected, and magnify every little feel- 
ing which would otherwise pass unregarded. This is 
particularly the case with syphilitic patients, and those 
styled nervous: in both diseases the mind is greatly 
affected. In other respects the degree of attention is in- 
fluenced by the force of the impression, by its pleasant- 
ness or pain, by the emotions arising from either, and 
by the relation which these emotions have to the person 
who feels. If the attention is alive, and excited by tiic 
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diifercnt circumstances mentioned, the impression re- 
mains after the aciion of the external body has ceased. 
Thus a lighted Slick whirled round, with no great velo- 
city, conveys the idea of a circle of fire ; for the first 
in.pression is not lost before it is again renewed : an 
example adduced to prove the elasticity of the fluid 
which conveys the impression to the mind. 

The mind admits of, or can attend to, only one sen- 
sation at a time, and the strongest, sometimes the most 
interesting, from the relations just mentioned, fixes the 
attention. There is, however, a fallacy in observations 
of this kind, arising from the rapidity with which the 
mind passes froin one sensation to another, or from dif- 
ferent impressions combining in one idea. The union 
of smell and taste we have mentioned, and the voice of 
Catalani combines in producing pleasure with the 
splendor of the scenes and dresses. It is supposed by 
the author whom we follow, without servilely copying 
him, Dr. Cullen, that these different impressions unite 
in producing one neutral sensation ; but we suspect that 
this supposed combination is rather the result of the ra- 
pidity with which the mind passes from one sensation 
to another, especially when the sensations are nearly 
connected, or from the rapidity of their succession, 
while the former impression continues. 

The same impression, by repetition, produces a sen- 
sation less lively and less interesting ; hence the charms 
of novelty. Slight impressions, by repetition, lose al- 
together their power of exciting sensation, and they 
must be increased to produce their accustomed power. 
On this account, those who drink spirit and water in- 
crease the proportion of the former imperceptibly, un- 
less accustomed to measure it. 

We have already remarked, that the effect of the im- 
pression differs according to idiosyncracy and habit ; 
but it differs also in the same person at different times. 
The latter is sometimes connected with the degree of 
sensibility of the nerves, which is increased by warmth, 
by the tension of the vessels dispersed on them, by the 
state of the fluid which conveys the impression, or that 
in the brain. The degree of attention and of emotion 
excited by the impression increases also the liveliness of 
the sensation. In these remarks we assume as prin- 
ciples that sensations depend on the nerves ; but many 
parts appear acutely sensible in different situations 
which have few nerves, and some, from experiment, 
are found to possess little sensibility, to which some 
considerable nerves can be traced. Each observation 
appears to be, therefore, fallacious. We know that the 
nerves convey sensations ; because if these are tied or 
obstructed, the part becomes insensible, and we must 
consequently conclude, that not the presence of nerves 
only, but their expansion, when they have deposited 
their coats, renders them capable of conveying impres- 
sions. On the other hand, parts to which few nerves 
can be traced may become highly sensible, if these 
nerves are excited by the increased tension of the ves- 
sels connected with them. The experiments of Haller 
and others are daily contradicted by painful experience. 

Our sensations, respecting impressions on the sur- 
face, are sufficiently accurate; but by no means strictly 
so. The internal sensations are often indistinct, parti- 
cularly those connected with the ganglionic system, for 
reasons already explained. (See Nervi.) The in- 
ternal feelings are often referred to the incumbent ex- 



ternal part, with some obscure distinction between the 
more deep and the more superficial. We thus find 
great inconvenience in the difficulty of distinguishmg 
between pleurodyne and pneumonia; between perito- 
nitis and enteritis. Sensations are referred sometimes 
to impressions made on a very distant part; as the pain 
in the neck of the bladder, or in the urethra, is felt only 
in the extremity of the glans penis; sometimes to a 
part which does not exist, as a pain in the toe after the 
loss ot a leg, and in a looth which is artificial. In fact, 
the pain in the trunk of a nerve is referred to the ex- 
tremity, and the association remains when the extre- 
mity has been separated. We may thus explain the 
return of the pain of the Tic doloreux, q. v. after 
the nerve has been divided. 

The sensations of consciousness are referred indis- 
tinctly to the encephalon, particularly the two first, 
which relate chiefly to functions purely mental. Those 
which arise from the particular state of volition, are 
equally referred to the head when moderate; but, if 
more violent, to those parts in which their effects are 
exerted. The remaining sensations are seldom referred 
to a particular part; but, in general, to a whole member 
or organ. We are not conscious of the action of parti- 
cular muscles, except when their action is spasmodic. 

Perceptions, formerly received, are renewed without 
a repetition of the objects which excited them. These 
perceptions, if we recognize the less perfect image, is 
called an idea: if Ave think it equally vivid, and conse- 
quently suppose the object present, imagination, which 
arises from a too acutely sensible state of the brain from 
different causes but chiefly from increased tension, in 
consequence of a greater fulness of the blood vessels, 
or from increased excitement of the nervous fluid. 

Sensations in general are either fileasant or painful; 
and these terms are relative. The remission of pain 
conveys pleasurable sensations, while the same degree 
of pain, from a state of absolute ease, would be painful. 
Dr. Cullen would refer the term agreeable to external 
bodies, zx\i\. pleasant x.o internal sensations: the terms 
disagreeable and fiainful are employed with a similar 
distinction. These must be carefully separated from 
sensations of consciousness connected with debility, las- 
situde, &c. and particularly from that very obscure 
feeling generally arising from a sense of obstruction, 
which we term anxiety. All these sensations may, 
in common language, be styled uneasy. 

Sensation and action within certain limits are always 
desired, and are usually pleasant. The want of sensa- 
tion, even imperfect, indistinct sensations, are un- 
easy. In actions of every kind, sensations of debi- 
lity and difficulty are also uneasy'. Sensations of im- 
pressions, if moderate, are /z/fQsonf; if violent, /2af77/u/; 
allowance being made for their degree, for the sensi- 
bility of the person, or the state of the organ. As im- 
pressions, from repetition, produce weaker sensations, 
so painful ones, at first, may afterwards become plea- 
sant; or the pleasant sensations become insipid; at last 
uneasy, for lighter impressions to those accustomed to 
the stronger are generally such. Hence arise the charms 
of novelty, the desire of variety, and of gradually in- 
creasing the force of pleasant impressions. In general, 
however, it appears an indisputable axiom, that no sen- 
sations arise in the mind without a corresponding 
change in the state of the body. There are no innate 
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ideas, but all arise from external objects variously com- 
bined, modified, and sometimes heterogeneously grouped 
or distorted. 

SENSI'BILIS, (from sentio, to perceive). Sensible, 
whatever is capable of making an impression on the 
senses. 

SENSI'BILITAS, (from the same). Sensibility, 
the quality of perception, and often its degree, is occa- 
sioned by some alteration in the organ of sense. It is 
connected with the brain, or its prolongations, the 
nerves, but its degree frequently depends on a variety of 
causes already considered. See Sensatio and Nervus. 

Every part of the body with few exceptions, is sensi- 
ble, except the hair, epidermis, and the extremities of 
the nails : among the insensible parts Hallcr reckoned 
the bones, the membranes, the cartilages, and the glands ; 
but there is no organ insensible when inflamed, and con- 
sequently no part, except those mentioned, deserves that 
appellation. 

Sensibility is a term often referred to mind, and those 
acutely affected with tales or scenes of distress are said 
to possess great sensibility. It is often the delusive 
covering of artifice and fraud ; but frequently the effect 
of indulging the contemplation of distress in the ficti- 
tious scenes of the novelist. The mind, in these cases, 
may be compared to the body denuded of the cutis, 
where the touch of a fly is a source of pain. It is truly 
a mental disease. 

Fordyce's Elements, part i. ; Medical Commentaries 
by Dr. Hunter. 

SENSO'RIUM COMMU'NE, (from sensus, the 
senses,) critheterium. Des Cartes supposed it to be 
the pineal gland ; Willis that portion of the brain where 
the nerves of the external senses terminated, about 
the beginning of the medulla oblongata, in the corpus 
striatum. 

SE'NSUS EXTE'RNI. The external senses are 
those of Seeing, Hearing, Tasting, Smelling, and 
Feeling, q. v. In touching, tasting, and smelling, we 
are conscious of the impression, but not in hearing or 
seeing; on which account the latter are considered as 
more refined. Of these seeing has the pre-eminence, 
as it conveys to the mind more vivid images, and a 
greater number of qualities, especially when assisted 
by the touch. 

Segnius irritant ayiimos demissa per aurem 
Quam gu<e sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et gucs. 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

The connection between the impression and the idea 
is wholly unknown. We see only in the eye an image 
on the pulpy part of the retina ; but it is by no means 
probable that the same image is conveyed to the brain. 
It is sufficient if corresponding impressions are con- 
veyed ; but even in that case we scarcely approach 
nearer to a solution of the question unless we knew 
the connection between the medullary substance of the 
brain and the mind. We know that the undulations 
of a cord which conveys a sharp sound, are much 
more rapid than those which convey a grave tone ; 
yet there is no connection between the rapidity of the 
undulations and the idea excited. In short, while the 
nature of mind continues uncertain, the connection be- 
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tvveen ideas and sensations must be obscure. We no 
longer believe the bold and ingenious conjecture of 
Leibnitz, styled the pre-established harmony, where the 
actions of body and mind, though distinct and independ- 
ent, are supposed to be simultaneous, and consequently 
appear to be connected as cause and effect. Other 
explanations are by no means more satisfactory. 

A sentient nerve runs from its origin to its termina- 
tion, without any connection with any other nerve, 
which accounts for the distinctness of the idea; and it 
is probable that ideas have a " local habitation," since 
arbitrary signs, as words, recall them, when conveyed 
by the same or a neighbouring nerve. Association, 
however, assists also in recalling ideas, and the same 
solution will not apply, as the sound of the drum or 
trumpet will recal the distressing scenes of the field : 
the sight of a cup which has contained a bitter draught 
Avill bring back the idea of the taste. To pursue this 
inquiry would lead us from our subject, and plunge 
us into the obscure regions of metaphysics. Of sym- 
pathy we have already spoken (see Nervus); but the 
proximity of the origin of the nerves will by no means 
account for the different facts of this kind until the 
nervous fibrils shall be more minutely traced w'ithin the 
brain. We have added all the observations on this sub- 
ject which we have been able to trace in authors of es- 
tablished credit ; but must return to the subject. See 
Sympathia. 

See Lord Kaims' Elements of Criticism ; Reid's In- 
quiry. 

Se'nsus inte'rni. The internal senses are affec- 
tions of the mind excited by its perception of ideas, and 
are, imagination, memory, attention, and the various 
passions. 

SENTICOS.iE. The brambles. A natural or- 
der in the Linnaean system, comprehending the agri- 
monia, alchimilla, aphanes, comarum, dryas, fragaria, 
geum, potentilla, rosa, rubus, sibaldia, and tormen- 
tilla, which contain, in different parts, an astringent 
principle. 

SEPARATO'RIUM, (from separo, to separate). 
The name of an instrument for separating the pericra- 
nium from the cranium ; and of a chemical vessel for 
separating liquors, but particularly the essential oil of 
any vegetable substance from the water that is distilled 
from it. 

SE'PIiE, OS, (from sepia, the cuttle fish, derived 
from rr.TTu, to putrefy, because its blood looks black 
and putrid,) pracipitans magnum, cuttle fish bone. 
The cuttle fish is a polypus, called calmar; and its bone, 
when calcined in the sun, is sometimes used as a den- 
tifrice. 

Linimentum scpi£ is made by levigating a drachm 
of cuttle fish bone with as much sugar candy, to which 
two scruples of calomel are added, and the whole is 
formed into a liniment with honey of roses. It is used 
for opacities of the transparent cornea of the eye, 

SEPIA RI/E, (from sepes, a hedge). A natural order 
in the fragments of Linnaeus, containing woody plants, 
ornamental in hedges. 

SEPO'MENON,(from <rr.7ru, to putrefy). See Mor- 
tificatio. 

SEPTA 'NA, (from septum, seven,) septimana. A 
septenary feveRj which completes its period in seven 
X X 
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■days. It is sometimes the appellation of an erratic in- 
termittent lever, which returns every seventh day. 

.SEPTARIA. Fossi^ls dividefl by partilions, much 
employed by Dr. HuUon to illustrate his peculiar 
theory, but of little or no use in medicine. 

Sh'PTlC A, (ivoiu (!-r,7rti), to /lutrefij). Septics. Me- 
dicines which promote putrefaction, or which destroy 
animal substances by corrosion. See Materia medi- 

CA, and PuTREDO. 

SE'PTICUS LA'PIS. Sec Cauterium potek- 

TALE. 

SEPTIFO'LIA, (from sejitum, &x\Ci folium). See 
Dentaria. 

SEPTIMA'NA. See Septana. 

SEPTINE'RVIA, (from sefitem, and nervus). See 
Plantago latifolia. 

SE'PTUM CEREBRI. The falciform process of the 
dura mater. 

Se'ptum cerebelli. a process of the dura mater 
dividing the cerebellum. 

SfiVruM co'nch^. See Auricula. 

Se'ptum co'rdis, vel ventriculorum, (from se/ws, a 
division). The partition between the two ventricles of 
the heart. See Cor. 

Se'ptum lu'cidum. The thin partition which divides 
the two lateral ventricles of the brain, a continuation of 
the corpus callosum, and united on its lower part with 
the fornix. See Cerebrum, 

Se'ptum na'rium, intersc/itum ; the partition betwixt 
the nostrils: it is formed by the descending lamina: of 
the OS ethmoides, as well as by the vomer, and placed in 
the groove framed by the cristae of the ossa maxillaria, 
and rising edges of the ossa palati. The cartilage which 
forms its lower part is joined to the anterior edge of the 
• middle portion of the os ethmoides, to the anterior edge 
of the vomer, and to the anterior part of the groove 
formed by the ossa maxillaria, as far as the nasal spines 
of these bones. 

Se'ptum pala'ti. See Palatum molle. 

Se'ptum scro'ti. See Scrotum. 

Se'ptum thoracis. See Diaphragma. 

Se'ptum tr^vnsve'rsum. See Diaphragma. 

SE'PTUNX. See Cyathus. 

SEPULTURA, (frorai sefielire, to bury). Sepul- 
ture. With the life of the patient the cares and 
anxieties of the physicians are supposed to cease : but 
two circumstances have contributed to distress timid or 
hypochondriac persons ; one, the apprehension of pre- 
mature interment, while life remains, which may re- 
turn in the grave; another, the danger of disseminating 
disease and death by burying in churches, or within the 
walls of large crowded cities. On each subject we shall 
add a few observations. 

We have already mentioned the fallacy of the signs 
which have been supposed to discriminate death (see 
Medicina politica); but at the same time have shown, 
that by the concurrence of the most certain changes, 
the real state may be ascertained. In this climate it is 
highly proper that no body should be interred till some 
appearance of putrefaction has come on ; and if in 
lower latitudes interment is necessarily more quick, it 
must be remembered, that the more rapid approach of 
putrefaction is the cause. Sonnerat and Marx have 



pointed out the precautions of the Jews and Hindoos- 
on this point; but in this climate we wait only the ap- 
pearances of incipient putridity. 

The danger of recovering in the dreary cell seems 
inconsiderable, and the numerous stories which have 
been related on this subject are in general, we believe, 
fictitious. We have witnessed tlie disinterment of 
more than one, near whose grave noises have been 
heard, and returning life been suspected, but the 
corpse had not moved. Such facts are, however, 
recorded, and the greatest caution is necessary. But 
we ought, on the other hand, to reflect on the great 
improbability of a person breathing again in a coffin, 
who had not for a long time breathed in the open 
air; and there can be little doubt but if a breath or two 
were drawn, it would be checked by the confinement 
before sensation returned. This at least would miti- 
gate the horror of the event, and prevent the methods 
of extinguishing every spark of returning life by an 
operation. 

The attention of the world was particularly directed 
to the impropriety of burying in churches, or withirt 
towns, by the dissemination of infection on opening a 
grave at Lyons. The danger, however, is inconsider- 
able; though we admit in every view, the impropriety 
of sepulture in churches, or within towns. But while 
such continues to be the custom, it is of consequence to 
quiet ill founded apprehension; nor is there the slightest 
reason to suspect the dissemination of infection, except, 
perhaps, during a reigning pestilent epidemic, whether 
the plague or a highly putrid fever. Even in such 
cases, before the coffin is decayed, new affinities have 
taken place, and the body is not as it was. A common 
custom of hanging over the grave, either from afiec- 
tion, or, as is too frequent, from idle curiosity, should 
be repressed. While one last look is indulged the 
breath should not be drawn. 

The reasons against burying in churches consist 
chiefly of the damps diffused, and tincturing the cheer- 
fulness of real piety with pain and regret. Church 
yards in towns are generally the play places of boys. 
The objects themselves give pain, and the little reve- 
rence paid to the repositories of our friends is often the 
source of considerable anxiety. 

SERA'PIAS, (sei'a/iin, a lascivious idol, either from 
its supposed aphrodisiac p>owers, or from the testicu- 
lated shape of the root). See Orchis. 

SERAPI'NUM. See Sagapenum. 
■ SERAPIO'NIS GUMMI. See Gummi Arabicum, 

SE'RGELIM. See Corallodendron. 

SE'RICUM, (from the Seres, a people of Lower Bu- 
charia). Silk. Raw silk, when calcined, is said to 
excel the sponge in its medical effects; for it yields 
more volatile salt than any other animal substance. In 
Switzerland, the volatile salt of raw silk is called the 
English salt : and they give the same name to the vola- 
tile salt of vipers. It is an error to suppose the Seres a 
race of Indians or Chinese. The ancients were wholly 
unacquainted with China. 

SERIFLU'XUS, (from serum., and f no., to flow). A 
class of diseases consisting of serous discharges. 

SERI'FOLE BENGALE'NSIUM. See Covalajs?^ 

SERI'OLA. See Endivia, 
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SERI'PHIUM, (from Seri/ihas, an island on nohich 
it grew). See Sophia. 

SERPENS, (from serfio^ to creep). Serpents, the 
source of terror and the objects of adoration ; the em- 
blems of wisdom, prudence, and eternity in former 
ages; no longer inspire apprehension or admiration. 
If we omit the fables of antiquity, we may also omit 
the idle tales of the medical reporters of wonders, who 
have told us of serpents discharged from different parts 
of ihe body, though we find Fabricius, Camerarius, 
and some names of respectr^bility in the list. 

Serpents are animals, which breathe only by means 
of lungs, with a round body, an indistinct neck, moving 
by undulations, jaws not articulated, but dilatable, no 
obvious external ears. Their skeleton is formed of 
numerous vertebrae, and ribs which are very mobile, 
without any sternum; their throat is wide, and their 
oesopliagus capable of considerable enlargement, so that 
they can swallow animals of considerable bulk. They 
swallow them, indeed, by degrees ; for one part is di- 
gested before the other is taken in, and in this state of 
glutinous torpor they are easily killed. The poison of 
the serpent is exclusively in his teeth, which we shall 
soon notice. The tongue, which is darted forth as a 
javelin, often a double one, for it is occasionally split, 
can inflict no wound ; and the spur, or claw, near the 
anus of some East Indian serpents, used occasionally 
as a weapon of offence, has not been accused of convey- 
ing poison. Though the ancient fables of the dragon 
are without foundation, there is a small innocent ani- 
mal, provided with wings, which resembles it ; but 
this is a lizard. No serpent is winged ; yet by an ef- 
fort they can leap at some distance. Their pace, how- 
ever, is usually slow. Their reputed powers of fascina- 
tion seem, according to Dr. Barton, to arise from the 
terrors which they inspire in birds apprehensive of dan- 
ger to their your g broods. 

Later observations have, in a great degree, destroyed 
the terrors formerly entertained of their poisonous qua- 
lities. Few are capable of injuring by their bites, and 
of these a very small proportion can at all times inflict 
a fatal wound, especially on larger animals. This is 
therefore the reason that many specifics have been 
commended, which in cases truly dangerous have failed. 
The distinction between the poisonous and innocent 
kinds is not generally known. The first distinct ac- 
count which we recollect was given by Dr. Gray, in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1789 ; for the dis- 
tinctions of Redi, Swammerdam, and even Linnaeus, 
were often erroneous. Some of the serpents are said 
to have poisonous breaths; but all have a faint smell, 
probably from their long fasting. 

Dr. Gray, in the volume referred to, thinks that a 
broad head, covered with small scales, though not a 
certain criterion, is, with a few exceptions, a general 
character of venomous serpents. A tail less than one 
fifth of the length is another, though this mark is con- 
tradicted by a few facts; but a tail longer in pi'opor- 
tion shows the animal to be innooent. A thin acute 
tail is not, on the whole, peculiar to the venomous 
class ; but a thick obtuse one is only found among the 
innocuous ones: carinated scales, hi general, distin- 
guish the poisonous tribe. The fangs of the poisonous 
are not, in his opinion, always or essentially moveable : 
their size is various, and they are generally situated in 



the anterior and exterior part of the upper jaw, not 
ccpnected with a row of leeth all round. Venomous 
serpents have two rows of teeth ; innocuous ones four. 
About one m six serpents are supposed by Dr. Gray to 
be poisonous, though perhaps not capable of inflicting 
a fatal wound. 

Though these distinctions have, since the period re- 
ferred to, claimed the attention of numerous naturalists ; 
yet we shall only mention the later opinions of Dr. 
Russell, in his account of the serpents of the coast of 
Coromandel. The principal distinction of this author 
consists in what he styles the marginal teeth, in oppo- 
sition to the palatal. In efi'ect he agrees with Dr. Ciray, 
that venomous serpents have not a complete row of 
marginal teeth. With respect to the poisons of differ- 
ent snakes, they appeared, from the symptoms, much 
alike, and the order of the progression was the same, 
though the rapidity, as well as the commencement, va- 
ried. When a snake is first caught, its bite affects more 
certainly than when it is kept some time; but the de- 
leterious nature of the poison is only impaired, not de- 
stroyed. When it no longer kills quadrupeds it is fatal 
to birds, though in a longer time. W^hen a snakebites 
frequently in succession, the first wound is most quickly 
and certainly mortal; the others less so in their order. 
Animals are killed at different times, but not always or 
certainly in proportion to their size, and they some- 
times unexpectedly escape from a concourse of very 
dangerous and alarming symptoms. The insertion of 
the poison is not so certainly fatal as the bite It is ge- 
nerally known that the poison is a secreted fluid, pre- 
served in a receptacle at the base of the fang, and con- 
veyed through a groove at its side, when the bag is 
pressed by the substance bitten. Fontana thinks, 
though with little reason, that in the viper this fluid as- 
sists digestion. 

The action of the poison of serpents has been dif- 
ferently explained. It is singular, respecting the viper, 
that Mead first thought it coagulated the blood, and in 
subsequent editions referred its action to the nerves. 
Fontana changed his opinion in the opposite way ; but 
there is little doubt of its acting on the nerves, since 
the very minute quantity inserted could not produce 
any change on the circulating mass, and the rapidity of 
the effects is too great to admit of its having taken 
the circuitous route of the absorbents. 

In considering the effects of remedies, we must make 
considerable allowance for the innocuous nature of 
many serpents reputed poisonous, and for the little 
power which many of those which are truly poisonous 
have on an animal so large as man. It has been at- 
tempted to extract the poison by suction, by cujiping 
glasses, by leeches. Sec. ; to stop the communication with 
the rest of the system by ligatures, to blunt its acri- 
mony by applications of oH and oily frictions, the ax- 
unge of the serpent, or saliva. Each plan h:is been 
found ineffectual; and excision of the part, or amputa- 
tion of the limb, are operations which require more 
time than the usual rapidity of the effects will admit, 
if we were not checked by the little danger which often 
follows the bites of serpents supposed to be venomous. 
Warm applications, as warm spirit of turpentine, and 
even warm water, are often useful ; but the actual cau- 
tery, and even the mineral acids, were either ineffica- 
cious or injurious. • 
X X 2 
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As the poison of serpents is of a sedative nature, it 
has been followed by the warmest sudorifics, and me- 
dicines which determine to the skin. The polygala 
seneka, which acts as an emetic, has the latter effect, 
and in Fontana's hands the tartarized antimony suc- 
ceeded equally well. The theriaca was less successful ; 
but the aqua ammoniae, called in some authors on this 
subject the Jiuor alkali particularly when combined 
■with an essential oil, as in the eau de luce, has been 
highly commended. The Tanjore pill, whose efficacy 
is much boasted of, consists of white arsenic, quicksil- 
ver, killed with the juice of wild cotton ; the roots of 
velli navi, a poisonous vegetable from the Malabar coast; 
the roots of neri visham, and the kernels of nervalam, 
two drastic purgatives, unknown to systematic bota- 
nists. The ophiorrizamungos, the radix serpentum, is 
an intense bitter, apparently narcotic; the lignum 
colubrinum is from the same genus, perhaps the same 
species, which affords the nux vomica ; but it is emetic 
and cathartic, raising considerable commotions in the 
system ; and we find one authority for the use of the 
belladonna. (Munck in Richter's Bibliothica.) We 
cannot easily reconcile the action of these narcotics 
with what we are told of the eff'ects of the poison, ex- 
cept that they excite vomiting, which is neither the 
eff'ect of the lignum colubrinum nor the belladonna, 
and must conclude that they were used in cases which 
would not probably have been otherwise dangerous. 
Cantharides were either useless or injurious; and, in 
reality, the volatile alkali and the eau de luce appear 
best entitled to our confidence. The Colubkinus 
LAPIS, q V. is an artificial combination of no real value. 
Redi. 

Serpents, it is said, are sometimes tamed, and be- 
come faithful companions ; their flesh is highly nutri- 
tious, and they are of service in devouring rats, toads, 
and many noisome reptiles. 

La Cepede sur les Serpens; Fontana sur le Venin de 
la Vipere ; Russell's Account of Indian Serpents ; Redi 
Opera; Mead on Poisons ; Gray in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1789. 

Se'rpens a'nguis. See Anguis. 

Se'rpens I'ndicus couona'tus. See Cobra di 

CAPELLO. 

SERPENTA'RIA, (from the resemblance of its roots 
to the tail of a rattle snake). See Dracontium. 
Serpenta'ria HisPANicA. See Scorzonera. 
Serpenta'ria mi'nor. See Arum. 
Serpenta'ria ni'gra. See Asarum Virgini- 

ENSE. 

Serpenta'ria Virginia'na, aristolochia, fiistilo- 
chia vi/ierina, colubrina Fi?-giniana, contraycrva Vir- 
giniana, Virginian snake weed, snake root, 
BIRTH AVORT, aristolocliia serfientaria Lin. Sp. PI. 
1363, is brought from Virginia and Carolina. The 
root is small, light, bushy, and corhposed of a number 
of strings or fibres issuing from one head, and matted 
too-ether, of a brownish colour on the outside, and pale 
or yellowish within. It has an arCJmatic smell, some- 
what like that of valerian, but more agreeable, and a 
warm, bitterish pungent taste, not easily covered by 
any mixture. 

Snake root yields its virtue to water or to spirit; but 
the greatest part of its flavour is carried off" either by 
water or by spirit in distillation, and if the quantity dis- 



tilled be large, a pale coloured essential oil, of a strong 
smell, but not a strong taste, rises with the water; the 
greatest part of the pungency and bitterness of the root 
remaining in the inspissated extract. The spirituous ex- 
tract is stronger than the watery, not from its having 
lost less by evaporation, but from its containing the 
active parts of the root concentrated in a smaller bulk ; 
its quantity amounting only to one-half of the other. 

The Virginian snake root has been thought to pos- 
sess tonic and antiseptic virtues, and is allowed to be a 
powerful stimulant, and a warm diaphoretic. With 
this view, when the doctrine of concoction was held 
sacred, it was employed in low and putrid fevers, to 
raise the pulse, promote perspiration and resist putre- 
faction ; but even in these it is now seldom used; for 
wine is thought a safer cordial, and the aromatics 
more useful stimulants. This medicine was undoubt- 
edly abused by a too free indiscriminate use, and it 
has now perhaps been too much neglected. In some 
intermittent fevers, the bark has been found more effi- 
cacious when joined with serpentaria than when given 
alone. We suspect that it may be useful in chronic 
rheumatism, and superior to the guaiacum. Led by 
the practice of a respectable veteran in medicine, we 
have found it, we think, an useful remedy in atonic 
gout. Dr. Alston says it resembles the aristolochia 
in virtues, but that he prefers the aristolochia tenuis to 
the serpentaria. The dose may be from gr. x. to 5 ss. 
and to a drachm or two in infusion, or in tincture. 

The Virginian asarum is sometimes sold for the snake 
root, but may be distinguished by its darker colour. 

The London college direct a tincture to be made of 
Virginian snake root, three ounces; proof spirit of 
wine, two pints, digested for eight days, and strained. 
(Ph. Lond. 1788.) In this tincture, if powdered fine, 
the whole virtue of the root remains. It may be taken 
from two tea spoonfuls to a table spoonful, three times 
a day. See Lewis's and CuUen's Materia Medica. 

SERPE'NTIS LA'PIS. See Colubrinus lapis. 

SERPI'GO, (from serfioy because it creefis over the 
skin gradually,) herfies,, impetigo. Linnaeus includes^ 
under this title tetters and ring worms. See Lichen 
and Purpura scorbutica. 

SERPY'LLUM, (from the same, because its roots 
creep along the ground,) ^>-//arM?n. 

Serpy'llum citra'tum, serfiyllum thymus Lin. Sp. 
PI. 825, var. e. Lemon thyme, differs but little from 
the mother of thyme in its appearance, except that it is 
upright and bushy. It is a native of dry mountainous 
places, common in gardens, flowers in July, is less pun- 
gent than the common thyme, more so than the mo- 
ther of thyme, and more grateful than either. Its 
smell is like that of lemon peel; distilled with water, 
it yields a larger quantity of essential oil than the other 
sorts, which contains nearly all the medicinal parts of 
the plant. Spirit of wine also takes up the finer parts. 

Serpy'llum vulgare minus; common mo- 
ther OF thyme, or WILD thyme; thymus serfiyl- 
lum Lin. Sp. PI. 825, var. «; common small wild 
thyme: hysso/ius cafiitata, grows wild on heaths and 
dry pasture ground, flowers in June and July, is an 
agreeable aromatic, similar to that of the other species, 
but milder, and in flavour rather more grateful. Its 
essential oil is in smaller quantity, as well as less acrid, 
and its spirituous extract is inferior in penetrating 
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warmtli and pungency to that of the common thyme. 
See Thymus. 

SERRATULA AMARA, Lin. Sp. PI. 1 148, a plant 
botanically allied to the carduus and other bitters. It 
has been celebrated for the cure of agues. 

SERRA'TUS, (from serra,) indented or notched like 
a saw, an epithet of indented leaves. 

Serra'tus a'nticus ma'jor, (from the same). The 
FORE or GREATER SAW LIKE MUSCLE; servutus viagtius, 
is broad, and fleshy; rising by digitations from the 
nine superior ribs, it passes backwards, and is inserted 
into the whole length of the scapula. Its largest por- 
tion is inserted into the lower angle of the scapula, 
which it rotates and brings forward. Between every 
portion of this muscle a quantity of cellular membrane 
is interposed, especially about the middle, where it 
seems to divide it into two distinct muscles. Winslow 
divides it into three. If the pectoralis minor is called 
serratus amicus yninor, this muscle is called jnajor, 
otherwise it is simply called serratus amicus. Its use is 
to support heavy weights on the shoulder. It does not 
raise the ribs but by elevating the scapula. 

Serra'tus anti'cus mi'jmor. See Serratus axti- 

CUS MAJOR. 

Serra'tus posti'cus supe'rior, rises by a thin broad 
tendon, from the two upper vertebrae of the back, and 
the two lowerofthe neck, andis inserted into the second, 
third, and fourth ribs. 

Serra'tus posticus infe'rior, rises from the fasica 
of the loins, and is inserted into the three last ribs, 
serving to bring them down. 

SE'RTULA CAMPA'NA. See Melilotus. 

SE'RUM. Whey; the thin part of the blood. The 
serum of the blood contains, in solution, the gluten, 
which forms what is called the buff, after taking it from 
a vein; is fluid in any degree of heat between thirty 
and one hundred and sixtyof Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
and consists of a coagulable matter and water, in which 
common salt, muriated ammonia, and phosphoric am- 
monia, are dissolved. It contains also some superfluous 
water, which may be separated by filtration ; but the 
addition of superfluous water does not affect its viscidity. 
The abstraction or addition of water in chemical com- 
bination will affect the viscidity of the mixt; but this 
never takes place in the circulating system, or at least 
very rarely. See Morbi fluidorum. 

'The serum is usually thin, and naturally without 
smell or colour; but the gluten gives it a yellowish 
tinge, and the peculiar aroma of the blood some odour. 
It is coagulated out of the body by acids, oils, and al- 
cohol ; but these can never reach it in the vessels except 
in the most diluted state, and probably the lymphatics 
refuse to admit either uncombined. It has, however, 
in no instance been found in a coagulated state: polypi 
are partial concretions of the gluten. 

It is sometimes white, probably from a recent mix- 
ture of unassimilatcd chyle (Hewson) ; sometimes 
acrid from a larger proportion of neutral salts (vide 
Scorbutus). It often oozes from secretory organs 
previous to their more perfect secretions, and in one 
instance was discharged from the navel. (Acta Naturae 
Curiosorum, i. 94.) 

Se'rUM ALUMINO'SUM. ScC AlUMEN. 

Se'rum la'ctis. Milk whey. See Lac. 



Se'rum vino'sum. Wine whey. See Vinum. 
SESAMOI'DEA OSSA, (from o-^tx,^„, an Indian 
grain, and eiS'Ti, likeness). The sesamoid bones 
are those found at the articulations of the toes and 
fingers, sometimes at the condyles of the os femoris, 
and at the lower extremity of the fibula. Those at the 
first joint of the great toe are much larger than any 
others, and allow the flexors to send their tendons along 
this joint secure from compression, besides augmenting 
the force of the muscle by the angle of insertion. 
They are of very different figures and magnitudes, ge- 
nerally most numerous in old people ; and Winslow 
thinks they are often formed from the ligaments or ten- 
dons about the articulations, where subjected to a strong 
compression. Cheselden observes that the sesamoid 
bones are reckoned to be forty-eight in number ; but 
that there are commonly found but two under the ball 
of each great toe, two at the middle joint of each 
thumb ; and sometimes one at the lower end of each 
thigh bone, at the beginning of the plantaris muscle. 
He adds, that he found in some bodies the little car- 
tilages at the receiving ends of the bones of the fingers 
ossified ; and concludes, that those who enumerate 
forty-eight sesamoid bones have mistaken these ossifi- 
cations for them. 

They do not appear in the fcetus, and at first are car- 
tilaginous. A life of hard labour seems to add to their 
number and size ; were it not for the organization of 
those of the great toe, they may have been thought ex- 
clusively the effects of pressure. 

The great toe hath the largest sesamoids, and the 
inner one is the largest. The arable name for the 
sesamoid bone of its first joint is aldadara, aldabaram. 
Dr. James, in his Medical Dictionary, article Alda- 
BARA, relates a case of frequent fits, which, after re- 
sisting various means of relief, were effectually cured 
by amputating the great toe: this operation was pro- 
posed on a supposition that the sesamoid bone there 
was dislocated, from whence the fits arose. He further 
adds a case which seemingly arose from an injury 
done to the sesamoid bone of the great toe. When the 
patient was first hurt, he was seized with a fit; and 
whenever he moved that toe, with another. These fits 
resembled epileptic ones, except that no froth was dis- 
charged at the mouth : the injured foot first began to 
be convulsed, then the leg, and from thence a very un- 
easy sensation ascended to the head, when the convul- 
sions began to be universal. The event was fatal. 

SE'SAMUM VE'RUM,(from c-^s-^^n,) sesamumve- 
teruiUy digitalis orientalis, gangila; oily purging 
grain; sesamujn orientale Lin. Sp. PI. 883, is an Egyp- 
tian plant, the seeds of which aftbrd a great quantity of 
oil by expression, but which, however, is not cathartic. 
The oil when first expressed is pungent, but in about 
two years becomes mild, when it is freely eaten. The 
seeds when parched over the fire are eaten by the 
negros, mixed with various ingredients. Sometimes the 
seeds are used as millet and rice to make a pudding. 
The quantity of oil is more than two quarts from nine 
pounds of seed. 

SESCU'NCIA, SESQUIU'NCIA, (from sesgui, 
half, and uncia,an ounce, an ounce and a half). See 
Hemiolion. 

SE'SELI VULGA'RE, (ar^/).-- t« <rx»>~*t f>-^\ 
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because it is salutary to young fanvns^') siler montanum, 
liguttrum; laser/iitium silerWildenow^v. 1, 1418; com- 
mon HART WORT, is a Small uiubelUferous plant, with 
large leaves set in pairs, and a large, thick, branched 
root. It is perennial, grows wild in the south of Jiurope, 
is raised in our gardens, and flowers in June. 

All the parts of this plant are aromatic, of an agree- 
able smell, and warm sweetish taste; the roots are the 
most warm and pungent, the seeds most pleasant and 
sweet. A spirituous extract of the seeds is an elegant 
aromatic sweet. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

Se'sELI PYRENtEUM. ScC MeUM LATIFOLIUM ADUL- 
TUM. 

Se'seli massilie'nse ; fceyiiculum tortuosum; Ita- 
lian and French hart wort, or hart wort of Mar- 
seilles ; the seseli tortuosum Lin. Sp. PI. 373, is pe- 
rennial, and a native of the south of Europe, from 
whence the seeds are brought. They are aromatic 
and warm, more pungent than those of the common 
hart wort, but without their sweetness. See Lewis's 
Materia Medica. 

Se'seli jEthio'picum. See Laserpitium vul- 

GATIUS. 

Se'seli creticum ; tordyiium officinale Lin. Sp. PI. 
345. The seeds are diuretic. 
SE'SELON. See Cochleae. 
SESQUI ; one and a half. 

SETA'CEUM. A seton; (from se^^c e^MfwiC, be- 
cause horses' hairs were first used ; but now thread or 
cord is preferred as less painful,) perforatio. Camanu- 
sali, a physician of Bagdat, who lived previous to 
1258, mentions a seton in the cure of a disorder in the 
eye. Rhazes also speaks particularly of this remedy. 
Originally it was made with a heated needle, but Hol- 
lerius substituted a cold one. 

This operation is performed by raising the skin with 
the finger and thumb, while an assistant does the same 
at about an inch or two distant; and having armed a 
large, broad, crooked cutting needle, made for the pur- 
pose, with the necessary number of threads, pass the 
needle through the stretched skin, and bring the threads 
a little way through. They are left in the wound, and 
as much of the thread as will pass into the seton at each 
time of dressing must be rubbed with the unguentum 
resinaeflavae, moved forward every morning and evening, 
and thus the discharge will be promoted, and continued 
at pleasure. 

According to Mr. Bell, when tumours in some situa- 
tions are large, the seton empties thein, whatever their 
size may be, very gradually ; and effectually prevents 
the admission of air. The operation is not so painful, 
the inflammation so great, nor the cicatrix so unsightly 
as after a large incision. When the patients are other- 
wise in good health, it commonly succeeds with this 
advantage, that a cure is frequently obtained in little 
more than half the time usually found necessary after 
incision. 

Setons are commended in Hydrocele, q. v., in 
complaints of the head and eyes; and all disorders 
where issues are recommended. They may be used 
where issues would be inconvenient, and the discharge, 
as it is deeper and more extensive, is often more bene- 
ficial. In many cases, however, issues or perpetual 
blisters are equally advantageous. Blisters are more 



agreeable, and equally useful methods. See Heistev's 
and Beil'o Surgery, vol. iv. p. 382; Bell on Ulcers, 
edit. 3. p. 83, Sec; White's Surgery, p. 184. 

SE'iA'CEUS, (from *(?;</, a bri^tle^) leaves of plants, 
covered with a bristly piibescence. 

SETA'NIUM, (from o-jj/stwo?, a year's growth.) from 
the tenderness of the fruit). See Amamelis. 

SEU'REN. See Bovina affkctio. 

SE'VUM OVI'LLI. See Pr^paratio adipis. 

Se'vum minerale. a bitumen found on the sea 
coasts of Finland in 1736, burning with a blue flame, 
smelling of grease, and leaving a black, almost incom- 
bustible, matter. It is lighter than tallow, and only 
0.770, while tallow is nearly 1. It is partly soluble in 
alcohol, and whollyin boilingexpressed oils. Itisfound 
also in Persia, at Strasburg, and some parts, it is said, 
of Lancashire. 

SEXTA'NA, (from sextus^ sixth). Erratic, inter- 
mittent fevers, which return every sixth day. 

SEXTA'RIUS, (from the same). Chist. This 
term has been used both in liquid and solid measure, 
with numerous variations. Galen observes, that it was 
not formerly an Athenian measure, but received by the 
Greeks, though different from what it was among the 
Romans. Among the latter the sextarius included 
the pound, half pound, and a sixth, making together 
twenty ounces; the Athenians meant by it a pound 
and a half, i. e. eighteen ounces. It was sometimes 
only equal to three ounces. Rhodius distinguishes it 
into ponderal and mensural, adding that it contained 
two heminae, or thirteen ounces. The same author 
asserts that the sextarius of dry ingredients was a pou'id; 
of liquid half a pound; the sextaria of two heminae; 
the Arabian ponderal was half a drachm, the Italian 
eighteen ounces of oil, twenty of wine and water, 
seventeen of honey. The sextarium of wine was also 
sixteen ounces, and as many scruples; of honey five- 
and-twenty ounces, according to some others. Castelli. 
See Cyathus. 

SE'XTANS. See Cyathus. 

SEXUAL SYSTEM. The artificial system of Lin- 
naeus, founded on the sexes of plants. See Botany. 
SEYDSCHUTZ WATER. See Sedlitz. 
SHALE, A bituminous ore containing alum, or at 
least alum is formed during its calcination. It is chiefly 
found in coal countries, particularly in Derbyshire. 

SHERBET. An acid perfumed drink, from Turkey 
and Persia. It is the origin by metaphrasis of shrub, 
and is often the name of the lemonade previous to its 
being formed into punch by the addition of spirit. 
SHINGLES. See^osTER. 

SL\LOGO'GA,(from c/oeAov, saliva.^ and ays;, ducoX 
Sialogogues comprehend all such medicines as pro- 
duce a flow of saliva into the nrouth. They have been 
divided by some authors into three classes; those which 
immediately act upon the salivary glands ; such as oc- 
casion a flow of saliva into the mouth, by intercepting 
any discharge from other parts ; and substances sup- 
posed to brfeak down the mass of blood, and supply tlve 
mouth with too great a proportion of the dissolved 
fluid. At present they are divided into internal and 
topical. See Materia medica. 

SI'BBENS. a name of the venereal disease in some 
parts of Great Britain. In the year 1773, Mr. Hill, a 
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Jiurgeon in Dumfries, published his cases in surgery; 
to which he added an account of this disorder, In con- 
futation of Dr. Freei's thesis, where it was asserted that 
the sibbens was different from lues. It is generally 
agreed nearly to resemble the disease ; but mercury is 
not equally effectual in it. The disease is now litde 
known. See Yaw^s ; Gilchrist's Observations, Physical 
and Literary, Edinburgh, vol. iii. ; Freer de Syphilitide 
Venerea, Appendix, ^1707; Hill's Essays; Adams on 
Morbid Poisons. 

SI'BCADI. See BuLBvs vomitorius. 

SICILIA'NA. See Andros^emum. 

SrCULA,(from sica, a short sword, from the short- 
ness of its root.) See Beta. 

SICYE'DON, (from c-ikvo?, a cicciimber). A trans- 
verse fracture; broken like a cucumber. 

SrCYOS. Single seeded cucumber; sicyos angu- 
lata Lin. Sp. PI. 1439; cucumis Canadensis a native of 
North America and the West Indies. 

SlDERx\'TIO, (from sidus, a /ilanet, because it was 
supposed to be induced by the influence of the planets). 
Apoplexy, q. v. ; a sphacelus, or a species of erysipelas, 
vulgarly called a blast. 

Sidera'tio o'ssis. See Spina ventosa. 

SIDERI'TIS, (from (riS^ijpoi;, from its iron colour). 
See Cham^pitys et Magnes, Sideratis anglica, and 
Panax coloni. 

vSI'DIUM. Sec Granata mala. 

SIGESBECKIA ORIENTALIS, Lin. Sp. PI. 1269, 
a Chinese plant, of an ambrosial odour, and a bitter taste. 
It seems to have been useful in strangury; but in cal- 
culus, gout, and leucorrhoea, for which it has been re- 
commended, it appears whollv inefficacious. 

SIGILLA'1\E TERR.E, "(from sigilltim, a seal). 
Sealed earths ; bolar earths, made into cakes, upon 
which is put some impress, differing according to their 
colour or titles. They are, however, essentially the 
same, factitious, and have been long neglected. 

SIGI'LLUM HERME'TICUM. An hermetic 
SEAL. A glass vessel is said to be hermetically sealed, 
when the glass is melted, and the vessel by this means 
is closed. 

Sigi'llum solomo'nis. See Polygonatum. 

Sigi'llum bea't^ mari^. See Bryonia nigra. 

SIGMOI'DES PROCE'SSUS. See Processus co- 
RACOiDES ; called sigmoidal from its resemblance to 
the Greek letter sigma. Three valves of the heart 
have this epithet, viz. those of arterial pulmonales, 
and aorta. The semi<!ircular cavity of the cubit, at 
the articulation of the fore arm with the humerus, is 
sometimes called the sigmoidal cavity ; the cartilages 
of the aspera arteria have the epithet sigmoidal applied 
to them by some -authors ; and the last curve of the 
colon before it terminates in the rectum is called the 
sig7n id flexure. 

SI'CiNUM. A sign. Symptoms are those particular 
appearances which, taken collectively, constitute what 
is termed disease, in general, as they indicate morbid 
changes, or a laesion of the functions. But there may 
be signs which are not symptoms, which appear with- 
out any previous complaint affecting the habit. A per- 
son having drank a large proportion of weak punch, 
will very often make a quantity of limnid urine, which 
Cannot be considered as a symptom, as the person is in 



perfect health; but a patient labouring under hysteria 
will do the same without drinking. This then is an 
indication of some morbid state, and as such may be 
denominated a symptom. All symptoms therefore'raay 
be signs, but all signs are not symptoms. Signs are in 
general declaratory of the state of the diseases, as well 
as of something which has happened, or may occur, in 
the machine; symptoms only of the presence and nature 
of the malady itself. They have been therefore divided 
into diagnostic, prognostic, and amamnestic. The first 
discovers the state of the disease, and enables us to de- 
fine and distinguish it from others; the second gives in- 
formation of the changes which will happen during its 
continuance; the third enables us to determine what 
disease has previously affected patients, from which 
they have recovered. 

SILEX, one of the vitrifiable earths of the former 
mineralogists, found generally of a globular form in 
beds of chalk; but said to rise in Saxony in hexaedrons, 
composed of two low three sided pyramids, applied 
base to base. Its specific gravity is about 2.6; it is 
brittle, splitting into splinters in every direction, emit- 
ting, when two pieces are rubbed together, a phospho- 
rescent light, and a peculiar odour. Its property of strik- 
ing fire with steel is well known. When heated, it de- 
crepitates, and when exposed to the air is soon covered 
with a whitish crust. 

Water is essential to its nature, for when it is separated 
by heat, the stone loses its properties. It is dissolved 
by alkalis, and by the fluor acid. From its melting 
with alkali it forms glass, and the fluoric acid dissolves 
the silex in glass. Flint has been lately discovered 
in reeds and in the epidermis of many plants. In the 
tabisheer, a reed of India, it sometimes concretes near 
the joints in small nodules; and Dr. Gibbes discovered 
it in the waters of Bath. A small portion has been 
occasionally found in the animal fluids. It is very 
sparingly soluble in water, but seems to admit of being 
conveyed by it, or at least its elements are conveyed 
through passages wholly imperceptible. 

SILI'CULA, (dim. from si/icjua, a podj. A silicle, 
little pod, or pouch ; a two valved pericarp, having 
the seeds fixed along both sutures, and the transverse 
diameter equal, or nearly so, to the longitudinal. This 
pericarp varies in shape ; and is orbiculate, ovate, or 
flatted, entire at the end, or emarginate. 

SILICULO'SA, (from silicula). The name of the 
first order in the class tetradynamice of Linnaeus. 

SILI'GO. See Secale. 

SI'LIQUA. An ancient weight, equal to three 
grains and one twenty-eighth. A pod, carab, or 
that kind of pericarpium which consists of two valvulae, 
and in which the seeds are fixed alternately to each 
suture. Miller improperly applies this definition to 
the legumen.^ 

Si'liqua hirsu'ta. The cowhage. See Phaseolus 
zuRRATENsis, and Stizolobium. 

Si'LiquA du'lcis, and Si'liqua e'dulis ; caroba, ca- 
rantia, ceratia, ceratonia. The carob tree, grows in 
Sicily and Naples; the fruit called ceratiiim is cooling, 
and moderately laxative : the internal seeds of the fruit 
arc named xylococca. At Venice they are much used. 

Si'LiquA sylve'stris spino'sa arbor Ixdica. See 
Corallodendron. 
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St'liqua purga'trix, is from a large tree, a native of 
Guinea ; the pod is much more purgative than that of 
the common carob. See Raii Historia. 

SILIQUA'STRUM, (from its pods). Judas tree. 
Cercis, colytea, Jude arbor^ cercis siliquastrum Lin. Sp. 
PI. 534. Icthyperia^ a name given by Dr. Hill to the 
bony palates of fishes, frequently found fossile in strata 
of stone, have been called silicjuastra by Mr. Lhuyd, 
from their resemblance in shape to the pods of lupines. 

Simqua'strum Plinii. See Piper Indicum. 

SILIQUO'SA, (dim. of siliqua^ fiod). The name 
of the second order in the class tetradynamia of Linnaeus, 
containing those plants which have a proper siliqua for 
a pericarp. 

SILlQUO'SiE. The name of the fifty-seventh order 
in Linnaeus's fragments ; of the thirty-ninth in his natu- 
ral orders ; of the twentieth class of Ray ; the same with 
the cruciformes of Tournefort. 

SI'LPHIUM, (from the Arabic word zalafih). Asa- 
FCETiDA, q. v., and the stalk of the plant which affords it. 
The root of the silphium is named magudaris ; the 
leaves, or, according to some, the stalks, are called 
masjieta^ masfietum. 

SIMAROU'BA, (a patronymic name of America,) 
euonymus^ simaruba^ and Guiana bark. Quassia si- 
maruba Wildenow Sp. PI. ii. 568, is brought to us in 
long pieces, of a yellow white colour, light, tough, and 
fibrous, resembling that which the ancients describe 
under the name of macer. It was brought into Europe 
in the year 1713; and is said to be a specific in dy- 
senteries, particularly the seroso-bilious, bloody, and 
mucous kinds, retnoving these disorders when there is 
no fever, and when the stomach is unhurt, without the 
usual inconveniences of astringents; at the same time 
abating spasms and hysteric affections. It has been 
used in intermittents, but with little success: in fluxes 
it is said to restore the tone of the intestines, allay 
spasm, promote urine and perspiration, remove the 
lowness of spirits attending dysenteries, and dispose the 
patients to sleep. The tormina and tenesmus are said 
to be taken off, and the stools changed to their natural 
colour and consistence. In a moderate dose it occasions 
no distui'bance or uneasiness, but in large ones produces 
sickness at the stomach and vomiting, by which its an- 
tidysenteric qualities are diminished. In this way, 
however, it is only successful in the third stage of the 
dysentery, where there is no fever, where the stomach 
is unhurt, and where the colic and tenesmus are only 
continued by the Aveakness. Old and obstinate dysen- 
teries, and diarrhoeas brought from warm climates, have 
been completely and speedily cured by it. 

The simaruba, however, appears to be only a pure 
and simple bitter, possessing nearly the same qualities 
as the quassia. The powder is sometimes given; but 
the best preparation is a decoction. Coquatur simarubse 
crasse contus. 5 i- ii^ ^q- font. ^ xxiv. ad. ^ xij. et cola. 

See Lewis's Materia Medica; Memoiers de I'Aca- 
demie des Sciences, 1729, par M. de Jussieu ; CuUen's 
Materia Medica. 

SI'MPLEX.O'CULUS, is a bandage for the eye, 
being only a single headed roller applied to the cheek, 
tlien passed over the eye, and the ossa parietalia, run- 
ning down behind the head. From the nape of the 
neck, it rises to the place it began at, and is continued 



till the whole is taken up. It is called simplex oculus 
even when longer, and made to pass over both eyes ; 
but for this purpose it is rolled up into two heads, and 
the middle is applied to the nape of the neck. 

SINA'NCHICA. Italian RUSHY HORSE TAIL. See 

JUNCARIA. 

SINAPELiEON, (from cnvuTri, mustard, and e^xiov, 
eilj. Oil of mustard seed. 

SI'NAPI, (<»T< irtvet THi a^rxi, because it hurts the 
eyes'). Mustard; eruca, na/iy, sina/iis alba Lin. Sp. 
PI. 933, is an annual plant, with long rough leaves, 
divide to the rib into irregular segments, of which the 
extreme is the largest, producing at the tops of the 
branches tetrapetalous yellow flowers, followed each by 
a short, smooth, quadrangular pod, divided longitudi- 
nally by a membrane, which projects at the ends, con- 
taining small roundish seeds, of a reddish brown colour. 
The sina/iis nigra Lin. Sp. PI. 933, the plant, prefer- 
red in the foreign pharmacopoeias, is a native of Eng- 
land, but commonly cultivated for dietetic and medi- 
cinal uses ; what is called the Durham ?nustard is pre- 
pared by separating the husk. 

Mustard seed yields, upon expression, an oil as in- 
sipid as that from olives, the pungency remaining entire 
in the cake. Spirit of wine takes up but very little of 
the pungency of this seed ; but water extracts from the 
bruised seeds nearly the whole. If mustard be added 
to boiling milk, the whey will be separated from the 
curd, and possess much of its virtue. Distilled with 
water it yields a limpid essential oil, extremely pungent 
to the smell and taste, which sinks in water. The re- 
maining decoction, on being inspissated, becomes a 
sweetish, brisk, mucilaginous extract. 

Mustard is a very strong pungent stimulus, acting 
sometimes as a diuretic, without much heat. In para- 
lytic, cachectic, and serous disorders, a large spoonful 
of the unbruised seeds has been taken two or three 
times a day ; but in this way it acts only as an eccopro- 
tic, without any stimulus. Bergius hath cured vernal 
intermittents with it, and has found the bark rendered 
more effectual by adding the powder of mustard. The 
bruised seed prepared as for the table is rubbed with 
advantage on parts affected with numbness, or with 
rheumatic disorders. As a condiment it assists diges- 
tion ; mixed with horse radish, and infused in wine, it is 
an useful stimulant, often a diuretic, in constitutions 
where the circulation is languid. When beaten up 
with vinegar into a cataplasm, it is applied to the feet 
to remove delirium in fevers, and to bring down the 
gout from the head or the lungs to the feet ; but in 
these circumstances it is a painful and troublesome ap- 
plication, with little adequate advantage. They are 
sometimes applied to the feet for raising the pulse in 
low fevers, and for relieving the head in those disor- 
ders. If mustard is mixed as for the table, and of this 
mixture a table spoonful or two is added to a pint of 
tepid water, and drank on an empty stomach, it operates 
as an emetic; and, if repeated once or twice in a week, 
is said to be of service in nervous disorders. Mustard 
whey is frequently ordered as a drink in all low fevers. 
(Lewis's Materia Medica.) Thera/iistrum sisymbriufn, 
and erysimum latijblium, are distinguished by the same 
appellation. 

SINAPI'SMUS, (from sinafii, mustard J. Sinapism 
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ismadeof powder of mustard seed and crumbs of bread, 
equal quantities, mixed up into the consistence of a ca- 
taplasm, with a sufficient quantity of vinegar. See 
Epispastica. 

SI'NCIPUT, {quasi semi cafiut). See Bregma, and 
Arcualia ossa. 

SI'NE PA'RI. See Azygos. The eplastrum sine 
pari, or matchless plaster, is a pompous name for a 
composition now not noticed. 

SINGU'LTUS, {quasi singulatus, ad singula verba 
■vocis interrufitio ; an interruption to every word). 
Lygmos ; the hiccough, is a spasmodic affection of 
the stomach and muscles subservient to deglutition. 
Hippocrates thinks the stomach its only seat; Hoff- 
man, that the diaphragm is the part principally af- 
fected; but the stomach is the organ chiefly diseased. 
The disorder is primary or symptomatic. The imme- 
diate cause is that of spasm in general, either irritation 
or debility, inducing increased irritability. Inflamma- 
tions of the stomach itself, or of the liver, probably of 
its convex portion, sometimes induce it. Inflamma- 
tions of the diaphragm have with less reason been ac- 
cused, and the poisons which have appeared to bring it 
on have been rather of the narcotic than the acrid kind. 
Flatulence of the stomach, cold drinks when the person 
is warm, acidity, repletion, suppressed diarrhoea, re- 
pelled gout, worms, excess of venery, and even the 
diaphoretic antimony, have been accused. These are 
all debilitating powers. Mechanical irritations are bet- 
ter established, and we find hiccough arising from a 
dislocated rib, a compressed cartilago ensiformis, a dis- 
torted or compressed rib. At the end of long fevers it 
is not an uncommon symptom, and it sometimes follows 
epileptic paroxysms. 

Hiccough is a troublesome, but seldom a dangerous, 
complaint. Various cases are recorded where it has 
continued from eight days to four years. We once 
knew it to continue for a month, with scarcely any in- 
termission, even by night. The sleep was at last so 
profound, that the convulsion scarcely awoke the pa- 
tient. A case is recorded in the Edinburgh Medical 
Commentaries, where it was habitual. Bartholine, in 
the Copenhagen Transactions, mentions it as periodi- 
cal. 

The causes are so opposite, that a particular attention 
to them is requisite; and, when we can trace it to in- 
flammation, or any of the mechanical irritations, our 
conduct requires no particular hint. When it arises, 
as is most frequently the case, from spasm induced by 
debilitating causes, the warm antispasmodics, as the 
fetid volatile spirits with camphor, often joined with 
ether, opium, mosch, or any essential oil, particularly of 
aniseseed, will be useful. A blister, an acrid foment- 
ation, or cupping glasses to the pit of the stomach, are 
particularly advantageous. Emetics are often useful, 
not only to excite the action of the stomach, but to dis- 
charge any irritating contents, and a tea spoonful of 
vinegar slowly swallowed has been strongly recom- 
mended. 

As proceeding from debility, various tonics have been 
employed in the intervals. The bark is mentioned by 
many authors, as well as a great variety of bitters, 
cither the amara calida, or the purer bitters with aro- 
matics. In the Medical Commentaries the vitriolic 
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acid in peppermint water is recommended, and by Creli, 
the zinc. Sulphur has been advised, on what principle, 
or with what success, we know not. 

Like other spasms, it is often stopped by strongly ar- 
resting the attention, whether by hope, fear, or terror. 
On this principle a deep continued inspiration often 
removes slighter degrees of the complaint, which is in 
many cases peculiarly troublesome and obstinate. 

See Stoll Praelectiones ; Bruning Dissei-tatio sistcns 
Singultum Morbum Symptoma Signum ; Sennertus de 
Singultu. 

SINKO'O. See Agallochum. 
SI'NON. SiNNON. See Amomum. 
SI'NUS, (from ^ifvo?, void). A cavity. In anato- 
my it is the cavity which receives the head of a bone ; 
in surgery, a collection of matter with only a small 
orifice, not callous, for its discharge. (See Fistula.) 
The vagina is sometimes called sinus muliebris^ or 
sinus fiudoris. 

Si'nus cerebri ; the veins of the dura mater. (See 
Cerebrum.) Ruysch found, on dissection, polypi in 
them, and a small bone has been taken from them. 
They offer no impediment to the operation of the trepan. 
Lassus Memoires de I'Academie di Chirurgerie, v. 3. 

Si'nus co'xjE, i. e. Acetabulum coxendicis. See 
Acetabulum. 

Si'nus maxilla'ris. See Antrum highmorianum. 
Si'nus ve'nje po'rtarum. The trunk of the vena 
portse hepatica superior vel minor. 

SI'PHILIS, (from c/^Aoj, filthy'). The venereal 
disease. See Lues. 

SIRACO'STUM. See Alsibacostum. 
SIRE'NES. See Bovina affectio. 
SIRI'ASIS, (from a-ii^oi, a cavity). Des blattfallcii^ 
adustio. A disease of children, consisting of an inflam- 
mation of the brain and its membranes, attended with a 
depression of the fontanelle, a hollowness of the eyes, a 
violent fever, with paleness, a dry skin, and loss of ap- 
petite. Dr. Cullen ranks it as synonymous with phre- 
nitis. It is very indistinctly described, and it sometimes 
seems to be hydrocephalus. We shall add references 
to the best authors on the subject, and hope those who 
will examine them may be more fortunate in extracting 
a meaning than we have been. 

Horstius de Siriasi; Mercurialis de Morbis Puero- 
rum ; Forestus, xxviii. Obs. 82 ; Jacobi de Siriasi. 
SI'RII BOA. See Betla. 
SIRO'NES. See Bovina affectio. 
SrSARUM, (from sisa, Hebrew,) elafihoboscon, fier- 
detum, scirrets, or their worts, well known in our 
gardens, and chiefly cultivated for culinary purposes : 
they are nourishing, not very flatulent, by boiling be- 
come very tender, and if plentifully eaten said to be 
diuretic. Tordyliu?n seems to possess similar proper- 
ties. See Raii Historia. 

Si'sARUM montanum. Sce Genseng. 
Si'sarum Peruvianum. See Battatas Hispani- 
cum. 

SrSON, ((riirm). See Amomum. 
SISY'MBRIUM, (s-ze-t/Cos, from its fringed roots). 
A name of several species of mint, of water cresses, 
and some other plants. See Barbarea, Mentha aqua- 
tica, Sinapi, Sophia, Nasturtium aquaticum. 

Sisv'mbrium AquA'TicuM ; rafihaiius aguaticus, armo- 
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.racia ; wateh radish; sysimbrium. amfihibium, /3 Lin. 
Sp. PI. 918, grows in marshy ditches, flowers in June 
and July, and is supposed to agree with the horse 
radish in its virtues. 

SITIOLO'GICE, (from e-<To?, aliment, and Xeya, to 
sfieafc). That part of medicine which treats of ali- 
ments. 

SI'TIS, (from the Hebrew shatah). Thirst, fioly- 
difisia of Cullen, consists in a sensation of dryness in 
the mouth and fauces, demanding a supply of fluid, ge- 
■nerally cold. It arises partly from a diminished or an 
exhausted secretion of saliva, of ihe mucus of the mouth 
and fauces, frequently from the state of the stomach, 
from the presence of acrimony, and considerable, or 
even impending, discharges from other glands. Thus 
it is not only excited by an increased flow of urine, or 
discharge of halitus from the lungs; but the nurse feels 
the sensation of thirst, often in the moment the child's 
mouth is applied to the nipple. It sometimes occurs 
in circumstances, whose influence on this symptom we 
cannot explain, as it has been, said to arise from a poly- 
pus of the heart, and becomes occasionally a disease 
peculiarly craving, without any evident cause, unless 
we suspect acrimony in the blood, which in some cases 
of this kind we have thought has been shown by the 
appearance of cutaneous eruptions. It is sometimes 
said to be epidemic among children, and it has been 
known to continue for a long pei'iod, especially in one 
instance, where it arose from the excessive indulgence 
of cold drinks in the hot fit of fevers. In severe ope- 
rations, in the tortures, to the disgrace of humanity, 
formerly employed to extort guilt, and at present as 
the punishments of negroes, the thirst is said to have 
been even more distressing than the pain. If sweets 
produce thirst, it probably arises from the acidity 
•which they excite in the stomach ; and perhaps liquo- 
rice may have been exempted from the accusation of 
occasioning thirst, in consequence of its containing a 
larger proportion of mucilage than other vegetable 
sweets. 

Thirst is not relieved by drinking water alone. This 
simple fluid is immediately absorbed, and, as we have 
already remarked, carried to the urinary organs. If 
ever useful, it is by rinsing the mouth, when the agita- 
tion assists the action of the salivary glands. Rolling a 
pebble, or the tongue, round the mouth is often equally 
eff'ectual ; for water alone, when it relieves thirst, must 
be taken slowly by sips only. The vegetable acids are 
more eff"ectual, and the vegetable fruits particularly so, 
as the mastication adds to the power of the acid in re- 
storing the secretion. Warm baths supply the fluid 
portion of the blood ; and even cold sea water, in cases 
where fresh was wanting, has relieved thirst, when the 
seamen's shirts have been dipped in it. Analeptics, by 
giving a temporary stimulus to the circulation, relieve 
this troublesome complaint, and even a mouthful of 
brandy is at times highly useful. In general, during 
great fatigue, drinking should not be indulged, even 
though the weather be hot. The constitution is less 
injured by enduring the thirst than by gratifying it. 
In fevers the fluids taken to allay thirst should be im- 
pregnated by some of our indigenous aromatics, or by 
the farinacea, to subject them to the powers of diges- 
tion, as aiready explained. When thirst arises from the 



state of the stomach, its contents should be diluted ii; 
the manner just mentioned, corrected by the ajjpro- 
priate remedies, or evacuated by an emetic. Bile and 
putrid suburrae are best corrected by the vegetable 
acids, an acid by alkalis or absorbents, both by bittcrsi 
joined by slight laxatives. In general, thirst forms one 
of those claims of nature which may be most safely in- 
dulged, if copious draughts, at once, are avoided. 

Adijisia, the want of thirst is often constitutional, 
and where fluids are not required, -they need not be en- 
forced. The only objection to this is, when the patient 
is insensible to the feeling, as often happens in fevers. 
Drinks then must be frequently off'ered, and their ac- 
ceptance urged by every motive which can attract at- 
tention or ensure obedience. 

SrUM, (o-c<«, to move^ from its agitation in the wa- 
ter,) LAVER. The root is like that of colcwort, fibrous 
and ligneous ; the leaves pinnated, growing by pairs to 
one rib, and ending with an odd one ; the petals of the 
flowers bifid, the seeds roundish, gibbous, and striated. 

Si'uM AROMATicuM. See Ammomum. 

Si'uM ALTERUM, MAJUS, and ERUC^ FOLIO. ScC Cl- 
CUTA AQUATIC A. 

Si'uM angustifo'lium ; sium latifolium, j3. Lin. Sp. 
PI. 361 ; berula Gallica, laver verum Matthioli, apium 
palustre foliis oblongia. Common upright water 
PARSNIP, grows in moist wet places, and flowers in June. 
Its leaves resemble in their efi'ects those of the great 
water parsnip. 

Sx'uM latifo'lium, pastinaca aquatica. Great wa- 
ter PARSNIP, Lin. Sp. PI. 361, «. grows in rivers and 
marshy places, and flowers in July. The leaves are said 
to be lithontriptic ; but the whole plant is neglected. 

Si'uM nodiflo'rum, Lin. Sp. PI. 361. Creeping 
WATER parsnip, an indigenous, perennial, wing leaved 
plant, growing in hedges and ditches; its leaf resem- 
bles the spring leaf of the hemlock drop wort, which 
is poisonous; it flowers in July and August. It was 
formerly considered as a lithontriptic, diuretic, and em- 
menagogue. It seems to correct acrid humours, when 
manifested by cutaneous eruptions, and tumours in the 
lymphatic system. Dr. Withering gives an account of 
a young lady, six years old, who was cured of an obsti- 
nate cutaneous disease, by taking three large spoonfuls 
of the juice twice a day; and he has repeatedly given 
to adults three or four ounces every morning, in simi- 
lar complaints with the greatest advantage. It is not 
nauseous, and children take it readily if mixed with 
milk. In the dose which he gave, it neither affected 
the bowels nor stomach. 

SMA'LTUM. See Cobaltum. 

SME'CTIS, (o-fM», to cleanse, from its cleaning^ 
cloth). See Cimolia purpurascens., 

SMI'LAX A'SPERA, Lin. Sp. PI. 1458, (<r;tc(A£«, 
to cut, from the roughness of its leaves and stalks,) 
ROUGH BIND WEED ; China orientalis and occidentaliSy 
is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in summer. Tlie 
leaves, tendrils, berries, and roots, are used as diapho- 
retics, to cure cutaneous diseases and pains in the joints. 
It is sometimes a succcdaneum for sarsaparilla, and ce« 
lebrated in venereal disorders. See Raii Historia. 

Smi'lax Chi'na. See China orientalis. 

Smi'lax Peruvia'na. See Sarsaparilla. 

Smi'lax horte'nsis. See Phaseolus major. 
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Smi'lax I'ndica. Sec China occidentalis. 
Smi'lax Virginia'na. See Sarsaparilla. 
Smi'lax unifo'lia humi'llima. See Moxaphyllon. 
SMY'RNION, (a-f^vpvx, 7nyrrh, from its smelling like 
myrrh). See Impeuatoria. 

SMY'RNIUM,(from the same). See Hipposelinum. 
SO'DA, (from the Arabic term sodar). A burning 
uneasiness in the throat, with rancid or hot eructations, 
synonymous with dyspepsia and pyrosis. (See Cardi- 
algia.) a name fer potash, and for the mineral fixt 
alkaline salt. See Anatron, Clavellati cineres, 
Chemia, and Sal. 

So'da piiosphorata; alkali minerale fxhosfihoratum ; 
phosfihas socles, is a combination of the phosphoric acid 
with the mineral fixed alkali. We are indebted to Dr. 
Pearson for the introduction of this salt to the materia 
medica, as it is active and almost tasteless. In broth 
or gruel it may supply the place of common salt with- 
out suspicion. The other combinations of soda with 
different acids offer no particular subject of remark. 
See Sal. 

SOL, (from /lalal, to shine). See Aurum. 
Sol-lunar influence means the influence of these 
luminaries, either when in opposition or in conjunction, 
on the human body. In this disquisition we do not 
include the insolation, cou/i de solid, nor the effects 
supposed by the Italian authors to arise from the light 
of a full moon, but the influence of either on the human 
body from other causes. 

From very early antiquity the sun and stars were 
supposed to influence the human frame, its diseases, 
and even its fortunes. The latter idea is now left to 
the tricks of pretended conjurers; but the former has 
continued to prevail, and at different periods has started 
into notice. Dr. Mead has collected, from practitioners 
of respectability and character, various facts which 
show that the sun and moon have some influence on 
diseases. Epileptic attacks, haemorrhages, fevers, and 
a variety of complaints, have been said to occur in 
greater frequency, and more violent degrees, at times 
when the influence of the sun and moon was most 
considerable. Were such a connection Avell establish- 
ed, it might be of essential service in directing our 
remedies ; but it seems to be either accidental, or 
other observations have not been directed with these 
views. The tract of Dr. Mead was written when the 
mind was dazzled by the splendour of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's discoveries on attraction, and it was supposed 
that aerial bodies (for the atmosphere would obey the 
impulse of attraction as well as the water) must pro- 
duce considerable changes in the constitution. The 
annals of medicine were ransacked by those to whom 
all the stores of antiquity were open, and it is not sur- 
prising that many facts could be adduced^ especially 
from authors of a credulous and dark era. We know, 
however, that the foundation of the theory is truly 
aerial. The barometer shows little alteration in the 
real height of the atmosphere at those periods when 
the attraction is greatest, unless other causes concur ; 
and we know that much greater changes in the weight 
of the atmosphere are borne without exciting any un- 
easiness, or producing any variation in the functions. 
The idea of an attraction of the nervous fluid is still a 
more baseless fabric. Yet the changes of epileptic 



paroxysms during the moon's increase are apparently 
confirmed by vulgar observation, and we think therC 
are some well founded facts of increased discharges at 
these times ; but should these be established, the re- 
puted cause must be fallacious, for it acts before it has 
reached its acme, and at a period when the aerial tide 
must be inconsiderable. 

More lately, however. Dr. Balfour has endeavoured 
to establish the sol-lunar influence. in the attacks and 
crises of fevers by observations made in India. To these 
we cannot reply, but must leave the subject to future 
practitioners, who will not, we trust, suffer such a cu- 
rious subject of inquiry to escape their attention. We 
shall add the sumniary of his remarks from his latest 
works, viz. his paper in the eighth volume of the Asia- 
tic Researches. 

" In prosecuting this analysis, we have obtained the 
knowledge of three very important principles in the 
pathology of fevers. 

" 1st. That the paroxysms of fevers are produced by' 
the action oi sol-lunar injluence. 

" 2dly. That there is, however, a certain state of the 
human constitution, denominated the fiaroxysvial dis- 
position, required to concur with the exacerbations of 
sol-lunar power in exciting and reiterating paroxysms, 
in such a manner as to form fevers. 

" odly. That in the course of the disease there takes 
place in the constilv\tion a certain state, denominated 
the critical f/w/ios27/o«, which, tending gradually to ma- 
turity, at length concurs with certain remissions of sol- 
lunar power m producing a crisis; by which salutary 
change the tendency to paroxysm is diminished or re- 
moved, so as to bring fevers to an end after certain in- 
tervals of time. 

" In my explanation of this theory, I have hitherto 
confined myself as much as possible to examples of the 
typhus, and of the endemic, remitting, and intermitting 
bilious fevers of this country ; particularly those with- 
out local affection ; and such, therefore, as are strictly 
denominated fevers. I now mean to extend it to every 
disease that is distinguished by febrile paroxysms, re- 
turning in coincidence with the periods of increased 
sol-lunar power, whether with or without local affec- 
tion ; and as there is no disease of the numerous list 
detailed at the beginning of this paper, excepting the 
plague, catarrhal fevers, and one or two more, in 
which I have not myself distinctly observed the coin- 
cidence of concomitant fever with the exacerbations of 
sol-lunar influence ; the whole of that catalogue, and 
many others, though not generally distinguished by the 
appellation of fevers, are to be considered as nothing 
more than so many different modifications of fever ; in 
which the peculiar constitution of each is variously af- 
fected by the action of sol-lunar power, and in such a 
manner as to produce the great variety of febrile forms 
that daily appear. 

"The exacerbation and remission of febrile paroxysm 
in coincidence with the rising and falling of sol-lunar 
power constitutes the general and distinguishing cha- 
racter of fever or febrile disease ; and although the 
lowest degree of this power acting on paroxysmal dis- 
positions in a high state of prosperity, may happen to 
produce febrile pai'oxysms at an unusual period, such 
instances, though apparently exceptions, arc no argu- 
Y y 2 
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ment against the truth or principles of the general law, 
but are consistent with it in every respect. 

" Combining, therefore, the operation of the princi- 
ples we have obtained from this analysis, we are 
enabled to construct a theorem^ which serves to explain 
in a new, but satisfactory manner, the whole class of 
febrile diseases. 

THEOREM. 

" The fluctuating force of sol-lunar influence coincid- 
ing and co-operating in all its various stages and 
degrees, with the various modifications of the pa- 
roxysmal disposition, excites febrile paroxysms to 
attack on all the days of the neaps and springs, 
and supports and reiterates them, according to va- 
rious types, until the commencement of diff'erent 
neaps ; at which junctures the maturity of the cri- 
tical disposition happening to concur with the pe- 
riodical decline of sol-lunar influence, these pa- 
roxysms then subside and come to a termination 
or crisis : and thus form diff'erent successions of 
paroxysms constituting fevers of various length or 
duration. 

" It has been observed, respecting the various forms of 
durations, that some are apt to occur more frequently 
than others. To search for a solution of this question 
amidst the chaos of the incorrect and mutilated history 
that has been accumulated on the subject of fevers, 
would be unsatisfactory and useless. It will be far 
more profitable to observe their course with attention 
in future, when the laws that direct it are explained and 
understood, and I have no doubt that any physician who 
will carefully attend to the diurnal and nocturnal re- 
turns of the tides, and will constantly hold before hirri 
the prevailing tendency of fevers to appear at the com- 
mencement, and during the period of the springs ; and, 
on the other hand, their prevailing tendency to subside 
and terminate at the commencement, and during the 
period of the neaps; together with the observations that 
have been made respecting the propensity of the pa- 
roxysmal, and the maturity of the critical disposition, 
will soon obtain more information respecting the phe- 
nomena of fevers; and be able to form more just and 
certain judgments and prognostics respecting every 
event, than if he were to study the history of medicine, 
as it is now written, for a thousand years. In short, there 
is no revolution or change in the course of fevers that 
may not be explained by these general principles, in a 
manner that is consistent with the laws of the human 
constitution, and those of the great system of revolving 
bodies, which unite together in producing them." 

The author adds in a note, that Dr. P. Russell ob- 
served the febrile paroxysms of the plague returned ob- 
viously every twelve hours in coincidence with the pe- 
riods of the tides ; and the author of the Natural His- 
tory of Aleppo remarked, " that the generality of fe- 
vers there, and, indeed, almost all acute diseases, are 
subject to exacerbations once or twice in twenty-four 
hours." Millar's Observations on the Prevailing Dis- 
eases of Great Britain, p. 203. 

Mead on the Influence of the Sun and Moon ; Bal- 
four on Sol-lunar Influence, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
viii. art. I. 

SOLA'MEN IJ^TTESTINO'RUM. See Anisum. 

SOLANOI'DES, (from solamim, night shade, and 



etS'oi, likeness,) bastard night shade, hath a rose 
shaped flower, followed by a berry. 

SOLA'NUM, (from solar, because it comforts by its 
stupefying qualities,) night shade, is a plant with a 
monopetalous flower, divided into five segments, hav- 
ing its cup divided in the same manner, with the same 
number of stamina in the middle, and followed by a 
juicy berry. 

Sola'num barbade'nse. See Phytolacca. 

Sola'num letha'le ; belladonna; solanum 7nania- 
ctcm, somniferum, furiosum ; deadly night shade; 
Theofihrasti strychnos, atrofia belladonna Lin. Sp. PI. 
260, is one of the indigenous poisonous plants of Great 
Britain ; poisonous in all its parts. The root is long,, 
large, and creeping; the stalks purplish, upright, firm, 
numerous, branched, and herbaceous; the leaves egg 
shaped, entire, very large, smooth at the edges, pointed 
a little at the extremities, and of a beautiful green co- 
lour, hairy and soft. The flowers stand on single foot- 
stalks; are formed of one petal; bell shaped, and very 
lightly divided into five segments at the edge. Their 
colour is a dark dead purple. The berries which succeed 
the flowers are globular, first of a red, afterwards of a 
black colour. This plant flowers in July, and its fruit 
is ripe about Michaelmas. It is found in woods and 
hedges, amongst lime stone and rubbish ; and, where 
the ground is rich, from manure. The smell is faint, 
somewhat resembling the poppy, but lost when dry. 
It has no peculiar taste. When taken in too great a 
quantity, giddiness, like that of intoxication, comes on; 
thirst, pain in, and tightness across, the breast; difficulty 
of breathing, delirium, but with short intervals of re- 
lief, or, instead of delirium, a fatuity; strangury, painful 
deglutition, and retching, followed by stridor dentium, 
and convulsions. The eyelids are drawn down, the face 
becomes red and tumid, the mouth and jaws spasmodi- 
cally contracted, the sensibility and irritability are so 
much diminished, that the stomach often bears large 
and repeated doses of tartarized antimony without any 
eff'ect; the pulse is hard, small, and quick, and the ten- 
dons start ; risus sardonicus, and coma, generally pre- 
cede death. On dissection, inflammation has been found 
in the liver, intestines, and mesentery. The ancients 
called the disease brought on by eating this plant 
strychnomania. When adults have recovered from the 
eff"ects of this poison, they have related that they felt 
themselves as if drunk, but saw and understood all that 
was doing, even when they gave the wildest answers. 
Some are said to have continued in a state of madness 
for several days; others lose their sight for a time, the 
iris being so much relaxed as to become paralytic, and 
dilated to a very considerable size. In children, to 
Avhom it is generally fatal, the belly swells, and convul- 
sions sometimes follow. To adults it often proves fatal 
in less than twenty-four hours. 

Vinegar, liberally drank, has been found very effica- 
cious in obviating the eff'ects of this poison ; but its 
evacuation should always be first promoted : for the 
particular management, see Amanita. 

Notwithstanding these eff'ects, a prudent use of this 
plant has been recommended. The leaves applied in 
the form of a cataplasm are supposed to relieve cancers : 
an infusion of the leaves is commended as in internal 
medicine in cancerous cases ; but on trial does not ap- 
pear to deserve the encomiums. The doses are very 
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small, and their effects various and uncertain. Some- 
times it purges, at others runs off by the kidneys or 
through the skin, and often no evacuation takes place. 
Those who took the infusion suffered by giddiness, 
throbbing pains in the eyes, a discharge of tears, and a 
dilatation of the pupil. Mr. Gataker observes, that it 
is a medicine chiefly calculated for particular cases 
where the common remedies have failed, and where 
this seems, upon trial, to be free from the inconveni- 
ences which so often attend its use. 

Dr. Cullen has seen a cancer in the lip cured, and a 
scirrhosity in the breast removed, by it. Great service 
has also been derived from its use in a sore a little be- 
low the eye, which has resembled cancer. The first 
dose should be one grain or less, which may be gra- 
dually increased, six grains is considered a very large 
one. 

See Gataker's Essays; Bromfield on Nightshade; 
Wilmer's Observations on Poisonous Vegetables; 
Withering's Botanical Arrangement; Cullen's Materia 
Medica. 

SoLANUM HORTENSE ; solatvum ; aguara quiya ; so- 
larium vulgare officinarum, nigrum Lin. Sp. PI. 206, ot. 
Common or garden night shade. Its leaves are 
oval, pointed, and irregularly indented; the flowers 
white, and in clusters; the berries black. It is annual, 
grows in uncultivated grounds, and flowers in Au- 
gust. 

This, as well as the former species, may be used in 
cancerous disorders, foul ulcers accompanied with pain, 
obstinate pains in particular parts, scorbutic and scrofu- 
lous disorders. This species is said to be particularly 
useful in carrying off' bile, when taken in the form of 
an infusion. Externally applied in a poultice it is said 
to have abated the violence of inflammation in the eyes, 
headachs, pains in the ears, acrid defluxions, syphilitic 
inflammations, pains from scirrhous tumours; and to 
have relieved scrofulous and cancellous tumours. 

The most common effects observed on taking the in- 
fusion of the leaves are, a general warmth, followed by 
a plentiful sweat, and a lax belly the next day. If 
sweat did not follow, a considerable discharge of urine, 
or loose stools, were the consequence ; but without 
some increased secretion no benefit ensues. In san- 
guine habits bleeding and purging may precede its use; 
and, -if the stomach seems loaded, an emetic may be 
premised. Feverishness will not preclude its use. 

The leaves may be used either fresh or dry. Half a 
grain of the dry leaves may be infused in an ounce of 
boiling water, to be taken at bed time, gradually in- 
creasing the dose, which may be repeated every night. 
That quantity which produces giddiness, sickness, a 
gentle looseness, or some other sensible effect, should 
be continued. Sometimes one dose is sufficient for 
two or three days: it hath been gradually increased to 
twelve grains. See Storck on the Solanum. 

Sola'num ligno'sum; dulcamara^ glycyfiicros ; 
amara dulcis, solanum scandens, bitter sweet, pur- 
ple FLOWERING, WOODY NIGHT SHADE, SOlanUlU 

dulcamara Lin. Sp. PI. 264. Many of its leaves are 
deeply cut, or furnished with two small appendages at 
the bottom; the flowers in clusters, of a blue colour; 
the berries red. It grows on the sides of ditches, and 
in moist hedges, climbing upon the bushes with wind- 



ing, woody, but brittle, stalks; is perennial, and flowers 
in June or July. 

Its sensible operation asamedicineisby sweat, urine, 
or stool. A tincture may be made by digesting four 
ounces of the twigs, into two pints of white wine, and 
of this the dose will be from | ij. to 5 vi. 

This species is not so deleterious as the two former, 
and it acts more uniformly. Decoctions of it have been 
serviceable in the rheumatism, in inveterate cases of 
scrofulo ; in cancer, lepra, and other cutaneous affec- 
tions; and in local anomalous diseases arising from the 
lues venerea. 

Decoctum dulcamara is prepared by boiling two 
drachms of the twigs of dulcamara in two quarts of 
distilled water to one. Dose half a pint in twenty -four 
hours, mixed with an equal quantity of milk. Dr. Hulse 
thinks it one of the most powerful discutients : he di- 
rects four handfuls of the leaves, and four ounces of 
lintseed, to be boiled together in wine, or in hog's fat, 
to a cataplasm, and to be applid warm. 

Sola'num arbore'scens I'ndicum. See Colu- 

BRINUM. 

Sola'num dulcama'ra and sca'ndens. See So- 
lanum lignosum. 

Sola'num furio'sum, mania'cum, and somni- 

ferum. See Solanum lethale, and Strammo- 

NIUM. 

Sola'num lycope'rsicum and pomi'ferum. See 
Amoris poma and Cachos. 

Sola'num ma'gnum and racemo'sum. See Phyto- 
lacca Americana. 

Sola'num ni'grum officina'le, and vulgare. See 
Solanum hortense. 

Sola'num pomife'rum. See Melongena. 

Sola'num quadrifo'lium, bacci'ferum. See Herba 
Paris. 

Sola'num sola'trum. See Solanun hor- 

tense. 

Sola'num tubero'sum. Sec. See Battatas. 

Sola'num vesica'rium. See Alkekengi. 

Sola'num u'rens. Sec Piper Indicum. 

SOLDANE'LLA MARI'TIMA Ml'NOR, (a soli- 
dandoy from its use in healing wounds). See Bras- 
sica maritima. 

SO'LEN, strictly means a cradle for a broken limb, 
but is applied to any similar cavity. 

SO'LIDA, SOLIDS. Physiologists, following Haller, 
formerly supposed that the solid elementary parts of 
our fibres are a calcareous earth kept together by a glu- 
ten; that in a natural state, when bones lose their glu- 
ten, this earth falls into powder; and that in this earth 
there is a portion of iron. Modern chemistry has, how- 
ever, destroyed this system, and particularly the office 
of the gluten. Different solid parts are differently 
composed ; and, as albumen or gluten forms a portion of 
each, it only concurs with the others in giving to the 
mixed that firmness which arises entirely from the 
force of their combined powers of attraction. 

SOLIDA'GO VIRGA AUREA, (from solido, from 
its corroborant and astringent virtues). See Virga 
aurea. 

SOLE'US, (from solea, a sole). Gastrocnemius inter- 
nus ; a muscle, called from its resemblance to a sole 
fis)i. It is a biceps, rising on the outside from the 
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xippcr part of the tibia, internally from the outside of 
the fibula: leaving an aperture for the passage of the 
vessels, it joins the gastrocnemius to form the tendo 
Achillis. 

SOLITA'RI^ GLA NDUL^. See Intestina. 

SOLITA'RII. Diseases affecting only one part of 
the body. 

SO'LIS A'QUJil. Sec Bathoni^ aqu^. 

SO'LIUM, (from solus ; because it is a congeries of 
animals, and consequently appears alone). See Taenia. 

SOLSE'QUIA, [rjuasi solem «equi ; because its leaves 
turn to the sun). See Calendula. ^ 

SOLSE'QUIUS, (from the same). Sec Tithy- 

MALUS HELIOSCOPIUS. 

SOLU'TIO,(from so/z;o, to ofien, or dissolve). Solu- 
tion is the dividing of a solid body into particles so 
small as to disappear in the menstruum or solvent. 

A solution, strictly speaking, is an union of the mi- 
nuter parts of the solvent and solvend, where each re- 
tains its respective properties, or where, though com- 
bined, they may be recognized as distinct and unal- 
tered. Such is the solution of sugar or salt in water, 
or of sugar dissolved in salt water. When an alkali is 
combined with an acid, the salt disappears in the same 
Avay, but the properties of the principles are changed. 

Solution was formerly supposed to be only a very 
minute diffusion; but it appears to depend on a mu- 
tual action between the particles of the menstruum and 
the body dissolved; for it is not necessary that this 
should be a fluid. An essential oil, for instance, is dis- 
solved in water, and solution in this case takes place in 
their state of vapour. In what is called, chemically, 
deliquatio, the water, dissolved in the air, is attracted 
by the salt. 

As solution is then a combination, not essentially 
different from other chemical operations, so it is influ- 
enced by the laws of afiinity. Almost every solution 
is accompanied by the absorption or separation of calo- 
ric ; and almost every solution is of a greater specific 
gravity than the mean of its ingredients. Every added 
substance seems to lessen the repulsion of the fluid par- 
ticles, and hence the solution is generally less in bulk 
than the separate ingredients. A phial full of kali, and 
as much water, will not fill the double space. Fire in 
melting bodies seems to become a menstruum, and 
when combined in a considerable temperature, it re- 
duces the body to an aerial state, frequently giving it 
the form of a permanent gas. All solutions are assist- 
ed by heat, which seems to lessen the cohesion, so that 
the menstruum meets the solvend in a greater number 
of points. Powdering the solvend has a similar effect, 
for the same reason. 

Medicines are often given in a fluid form, as their 
taste becomes less nauseous by solution, and they occa- 
sion less inconvenience to the stomach. The fluids of 
this viscus have, however, been supposed to possess 
peculiar powers as a menstruum, and many medicines 
have been given near the period of meals, that they may 
meet these fluids in a more active state. This idea, how- 
ever, seems to have little foundation; for the advantages 
of giving medicines in a solid form seem chiefly to de- 
pend on their not having been changed by previous 
preparation. The extractive of bark, for instance, be- 
comes, in part, resinous by boiling. 



See Chaptal's Chemistry ; the Bishop of Landaff':^ 
Chemical Essays. 

See Table of Solubility of Sahs, under Sal. 

Solu'tio per i'gnem. See.Fusio. 

SOLUTIO'NES, (from the same). Fresh wounds 
whilst yet bleeding. Sagar. 

SOLUTI'VA, (from the same). Laxatives. 

SOMNAMBULl'SMUS, (from somnus, slee/i, and 
ambulo.) to walk,) hyfinobates, hyfinobatasis., noctambu- 
latio, and somnambulatio, a species of oneirodynia. See 
Somnus. 

SO'MNIUM,(from sowMZis, s/ee/j). A dream. Sec 
Insomnium. 

SOMNUS. Sleep, " ^frerf nature's sweet restorer," 
is essential to the existence of mankind; for those de- 
prived of its necessary proportion most probably experi- 
ence some abridgement of the period of their existence. 
In this regularly returning " semblance of death" the 
external senses and the voluntary motions are lulled 
into insensibility and a temporary quiescence, while the 
involuntary motions are carried on with steadiness, 
though with some relaxation of their activity. In other 
words, the functions of the brain are suspended, while 
those of the ganglionic system (see Nervus), sharing 
a portion of the insensibility of the brain, from its slight 
connexion, enjoys with little change its own inherent 
power. We thus find that, in proportion to the bulk 
of the brain, or perhaps its activity, sleep is more neces- 
sary. Birds, which have a small brain, sleep very little 
in their natural state. 

W"e find the recurrence of sleep necessary to recruit 
the faculties both of body and mind, to which authors 
have added, that during this suspension of sense, nutri- 
tion is probably carried on more perfectly and actively. 
This opinion rests chiefly, however, on the larger pro- 
portion of sleep which infants require, and those, who 
adopt it, forget that often in advanced age sleep becomes 
equally necessary, depending, in fact, merely on the 
state of debility. How sleep is induced, by what 
power the activity of the mind and body is restored 
during this state, and the causes which terminate the 
insensibility, are little understood. It has been sup- 
posed that the mental actions excite the arterial system, 
and that, in consequence, a greater proportion of blood 
is carried to the head, or to the exhalents, occasioning 
a greater discharge of their contents. This pressure is 
supposed to produce sleep, during which the veins or 
the absorbents carry off the superfluous quantity. In 
the same way sleeping after a full meal is explained, 
since the distended stomach presses on the descending 
aorta, which, of course, assists the circulation through 
the ascending branch. Each hypothesis is truly ideal; 
for, were it true, the previous appearances would be 
those of activity, since such are the effects of deter- 
mination to the head, before the fulness produces com- 
pression. The stomach also, after a full meal, presses 
forward, and its greatest curvature, which in the empty 
state is below, when full projects against the parietes 
of the abdomen. This objection was apparently felt ; 
for more lately the narcotic effect of the air, evolved 
in digestion, has been brought in aid of the system of 
compression, an effect which, at least in the stomach, 
is never experienced. 

Sleep naturally comes on once in twenty-four hours, 
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usually at the accustomed period, generally in the na- 
tural state soon after the commencement of darkness. 
When the usual stimuli are withdrawn, if the tempera- 
ture is moderate, and the posture easy, the usual train of 
ideas is interrupted ; they are less regularly connected or 
associated, and a slight delirium ensues, previous to the 
sound sleep, which consists in a total cessation of the 
exercise of all sensation and thought ; of all motion 
connected with volition, though volition seems some- 
times imperfectly exercised, in changing, for instance, 
an uneasy posture. When this state has continued its 
due time, which differs in different constitutions, ideas 
occur with irregular associations, and occasional inter- 
ruption, as when sleep came on. These become more 
regular and connected, till the labours of the ensuing 
day, or the anxieties of the past, occur to the recollection, 
and banish farther repose. The regular trains of sensa- 
tion and motion gradually take place, at first less ac- 
tively, but soon with the usual, or rather with renew'ed 
vigour. 

Such is the history of the regular sound sleep of a 
person in perfect health ; but the variations are infinite. 
The period, the duration of sleep, its degree of sound- 
ness, its occasional interruptions, and the fanciful images 
suggested to the mind, occasion a considerable variety, 
which it would be useless, and indeed impracticable, to 
detail. 

The remote causes are whatever exhausts the vital 
energy, as constant action; intense thought, light, or 
noise ; violent pain, or considerable mental distress. 
When the activity of the brain has been completely ex- 
hausted by the long continuance of any of these causes, 
neither silence, darkness, an easy posture, or a mode- 
rate temperature, are necessary to court sleep. It comes 
on in the most unfavourable circumstances, and con- 
tinues till the brain has rr.rovererl some degree of ac- 
tivity. Every stimulus in excess, by exhausting the 
excitability, will induce sleep ; but opium, wine, and 
spirits appear, as we have said, to be truly sedative 
powers, and to produce irregular instead of excessive 
excitement. 

In the perfectly waking state the elastic fluid, on 
whose state all sensation and action seem to depend, 
is apparently active, and its communication through 
every part of the brain free. Delirium we have shown 
to be connected with an interrupted communication, or 
an unequal excitement; and palsy, in many instances, 
on what Dr. CuUen styles a collapse, or that state in 
which it is incapable of conveying impressions or voli- 
tion. The collapse is, according to this respectable 
professor, less complete in sleep. We certainly per- 
ceive its commencement by the delirium, which shows 
an interrupted communication through the brain, and 
the collapse increases in the extreme case of sound sleep, 
till it is almost complete. When, however, no nar- 
cotic poison has been administered, the accumulated 
excitability begins to exert its powers, and rouse the 
mind to resume its functions. The powers of thought 
are at first more perfect, the communication becomes 
more free, till at last volition again renews its office. 
There may b& some difficulty in conceiving how the 
accumulated excitability can take place from mere qui- 
escence, and this difficulty would, it was supposed, be 
I'emoved by supposing the brain a gland, which supplies 
the nervous fluid ; but this opinion we found untenable, 



and the difficulty must remain, though various colla- 
teral facts support the doctrine just mentioned. One 
of the most striking of these is the hybernation of ani- 
mals, who remain torpid during winter. This is a state 
of a more perfect collapse than sleep itself, and requires 
some exciting power. (See Torpor.) In cases of 
sleep no poAver is necessary but the circulation of the 
blood acting on an organ, which by rest has recovered its 
torpor, or has accumulated excitability. 

We have said that sleep is more or less perfect, and 
that volition is, though obscurely, exercised. In the less 
perfect sleep the brain remains in the state described, 
when sound sleep is coming on, and various fancies, 
from the interrupted communication between the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain, are presented to the mind 
(see Insomnium) ; but there is also a state where vo- 
lition remains more perfect, where persons talk^ and 
even ivalk, during sleep. In such cases, however, ca- 
price or fancy regulates the conduct; and the motions, 
though directed often to some end, are seldom under 
the guidance of I'eason and judgment ; mental opera- 
tions, which we have often shown, require the freest, 
most uninterrupted, communication through the whole 
brain. The utmost exertion of reason ever displayed 
insonambulism is the extreme caution with which such 
persons walk in places by no means secure. In every 
such instance there seems to be an imperfect conscious- 
ness of the situation which they do not recognize when 
awakened. 

Compression of the brain produces torpor; but 
scarcely in any instance sleep. Narcotic poisons lessen 
the energy of the brain, and produce a partial collapse, 
for we find that they always induce delirium ; and so 
great is the power of opium, in particular, over the as- 
sociation of ideas, that those of duration are influenced 
by its operation. In general, opium acts as a narcotic 
only, and produces sleep indirectly by destroying the 
irritations^which prevented it; and it is more success;^ 
ful when these irritations are peculiarly nervous, than 
when they have affected the sanguiferous system. 
The latter, we have said, are often injured by opium, 
as their best relief is by increasing the discharge from 
the neighbouring glands or exhalents, which is checked 
by its narcotic power. 

The impediments to sleep are cold, light, noise, un- 
easiness of mind or body. Cold, in an extreme de- 
gree, produces sleep, or rather the torpor, which is the 
precursor of death. In a moderate degree it impedes 
sleep by the uneasy sensation which it produces. The 
other causes act as stimuli, preventing the collapse, till, 
by their degree or their continuance, the excitability is 
exhausted. Sleep is induced by avoiding these causes, 
by employing the attention on subjects which excite 
no emotion, by a monotonous sound of no great loud- 
ness, and by narcotics, sometimes narcotic gases. The 
hydrocarbonate seems to have some eff'ect in this way. 
See Anodyna. 

Sleep is often a capricious visitant, flies the bed of 
down, while it seals the eyes of the sea boy in the 
rudest hour. It is often least frequent when most de- 
sired, and the apprehension of watchfulness is the surest 
means of precluding the access of this soother of our 
woes. A close attention to literary labours leaves also 
an irritability which equally prevents sleep, so that the 
Student fears to leave his midnight lamp, which he must 
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exchange only for a state of uneasy restlessness. Yet, as 
we have said, these hours are borrowed only. Nature 
cannot be deprived of this interchange of rest, and we 
never yet knew a case where its period was greatly 
abridged but that the life was shortened, and the latter 
part of it spent in languor and distress. Tea, coffee, 
and those narcotics which give a cheerful hilarity, are 
often used to prevent the recurrence of sleep ; but often 
with the worst consequences. 

A contrary state is no less dangerous, viz. too great 
indulgence of sleep. Somnolency is generally the con- 
sequence of distended vessels ; and, if indulged, ends in 
apoplexy, in dropsy, or fatuity. To indulge sleep after 
dinner is by no means dangerous or unsalutary ; but it 
should be allowed only to the infirm ; those whose rest 
at night is disturbed, or who cannot always command 
sufficient time for the necessary recruit. In other 
cases, if it does not render the sleep at night less sound, 
the usual consequences of somnolency follow. 

The best time for sleep is early in the night, when 
the evening exacerbation has come on, to prevent its 
increase by the abstraction of all stimuli. Its greatest 
violence is from ten at night to one in the morning. 
This period should, therefore, be spent in sleep, and 
the two hours before twelve are by far more salutary 
than any other part of the night. The duration of 
sleep should depend much on the labours of the day. 
From six to eight hours are in general sufficient ; but 
some constitutions require more than eight : few can 
continue healthy with less than six, though those ac- 
customed to interruptionswill be considerably recruited 
by four hours of rest. If, however, this becomes ha- 
bitual, the constitution will eventually suffer. If the 
same hour of retiring to rest be observed, habit will 
concur with fatigue in inducing sleep. 

SeeFordyce'sElements,part i.; Cullen's Institutions; 
Cheyne on Health and Regimen. 

SO'NCHUS L^'VIS, (T!J-tcpx T« <r«av x^^'^' from 
its 'ivholesome juice). Montanus fiuriiureua ^n^rejiens. 
See Chondrilla, and Hieracium majus. 

SO'NUS, (from the Arabic term sanah, to cry out). 
Sound. Sound consists in vibrations of an elastic 
body, and are either acute or grave as the sounding 
body is longer or shorter; for a long string, which 
gives an acute sound, experiences different vibrations 
in its different portions. This is, however, scarcely a 
part of our present subject, which relates rather to the 
medium and communication of sound, as applicable to 
the organs appropriated to the sense of hearing. We 
shall therefore speak of each portion of the subject, 
and perhaps be able to correct some erroneous opinions 
too generally received. 

Sound is supposed to be communicated by undulations 
of the air, resembling those of water when a stone is 
thrown into it; and if any body is interposed to check 
these undulations, a new centre is said to be form- 
ed, from which fresh undulations proceed. This is, 
however, an erroneous view of the subject, and wholly 
inconsistent with the phenomena of sound, Avhose 
intensity only, not its velocity, is diminished by in- 
terposing bodies. Sir Isaac Newton, who has been 
quoted as an authority on this subject, has expressly 
demonstrated, lib. ii. prop. 43, that "every tremulous 
body in an elastic medium will propagate the motion 
of pulses every where in a strait line ; but in an inelas- 



tic medium, will excite a circular motion." What, how- 
ever, wholly contradicts the common theory of undula- 
tions of every kind is, that sounds are conveyed through 
bodies wholly inelastic, through timber, water, wool, 
and cotton threads ; so that if vibrations only convey 
sound, it must be the vibrations of a body much rarer 
than air, probably a very rare ether ; and these vibra- 
tions cannot be circular. Indeed the vibrations by which 
sound is conveyed through air seem not to be those of 
the air itself, but of a rarer medium, for the lovdest 
sounds will not most slightly disturb the flame of a 
candle. 

Dr. Franklin, who might have taken the hint from 
Kircher, first led us to suspect that air, though the 
common medium of sound, was by no means the best. 
When the sound, emitted by striking two stones ?gainst. 
each other, was conveyed through water, they were much 
stronger than when conveyed through air. Dr. Frank- 
lin heard the sound of two stones, struck against each 
other, at the distance of a mile, as sharp as if near his 
ear; and the watermen on the Thames assert, that 
when the air is still, a small sound may be heard across 
the river. Bells of no large size may be heard at the 
distance of four or five miles, when water only is inter- 
posed ; and we are informed that the explosion of a 
twelve pounder may be heard nine leagues, in calm 
weather, at sea. On experiment, a voice scarcely audi- 
ble at the distance of seventy-six feet on land, was 
distinctly heard at the distance of one hundred and 
forty feet over water. Damp walls and houses have 
echos, which they loose when dried ; and when a canal 
of water was carried under the theatre of Argentino, at 
Rome, a voice, on the stage, was heard distinctly at the 
extremity of the pit, which was scarcely audible before. 

Another very powerful medium of the communica- 
tion of sound is bone. Sounds are conveyed with par- 
ticular distinctness, and increased intensity, through the 
bones of the head, particularly by the harder ones near 
the ear, as the os petrosum of the temporal bone. 
Some facts of this kind are mentioned by Haller (Phy- 
siologiae Elementa, v. 295), and were noticed by Dr. 
Monro so early as 1769 ; but the first account, though 
then abridged, was given by M. Perolle, in the third 
volume of the Memoirs of the Society of Medicine : 
some notice was taken of it in Rozier's Journal for 1773. 
From his experiments, the teeth seemed the most 
powerful medium, next the bones of the skull, particu- 
larly the temporal bones, and those on which the portio 
dura of the 7th pair of nerves was dispersed. His more 
particular experiments are recorded in the last volume 
of the Turin Transactions, the fifth of which we shall 
give a short account, as we do not recollect seeing them 
in our language. 

M. Perolle begins with the fundamental experiment 
of hearing by means of the bones of the head, formerly 
mentioned. The sound, in the next experiment, was 
the vibration of a watch, and the communication was 
made with the meatus auditorius, by means of a small 
cylinder of wood, or of the substance to be tried ; a 
method not perfectly correct, but sufficiently so for 
comparative experiments. The order in which woods 
and metals communicated sound was the following, 
beginning with the strongest, viz. fir, logwood, box, 
oak, cherry tree, chestnut, iron, copper, silver, gold, 
tin, and lead. Strings, extended with apparently little, 
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force, propagated sounds in a still inferior degree in the 
following order; gut, hair, silk, hemp, flax, wool, and 
cotton. Zinc, antimony, glass, sal gem, gypsum, dried 
clay, and marble, were still worse conductors ; but their 
order was not particularly ascertained, except that mar- 
ble was the weakest, though still better than air. Fluids 
transmit sounds with different forces. Oil olive, and oil 
of turpentine, were nearly twice as good conductors as 
air; water and spirit of wine better conductors than 
oils. The proportions arc J 4 and 16; 20 and 21 to 8. 
In all these experiments the nature of the sound (its 
« timbre") was altered : but M. Perolle adds that he had 
no means of ascertaining it. He could not, therefore, 
mean the tone, the acuteness, or gravity, for either, 
could have been easily ascertained. The sound of a 
tuning fork was fortified by the bodies in which it was 
placed, and, as might be expected, nearly in the orders 
recited; but the bulk of the body, when applied to 
musical instruments, seems to have had a considerable 
influence in increasing the sound. 

PVom these results we find scarcely any clue to lead 
us to the principle on which the different substances 
act in conveying sound. One distinction will imme- 
diately occur, that a sonorous body must be very dif- 
ferent from a conductor of sound, as the action of the 
former consists in rapid pulses, by which it strikes the 
surrounding medium, while the other is to the senses 
perfectly quiescent. Wood or metal will conduct 
sounds when surrounded with moist clay, and the 
water through which the vibrations of a watch are con- 
veyed will not be most slightly agitated. In the experi- 
ments with woods and strings, their superiority, as con- 
ductors, seems to be connected with a fibrous structure, 
where the fibres are continued longest without interrup- 
tion, or with an uniform texture. Specific gravity has 
apparently no influence, for water is perhaps the most 
perfect conductor of sounds hitherto known. 

Future experiments will not probably confirm all M. 
Perolle's results, and indeed he speaks of them as not 
always uniform. We objected to their accuracy for 
this reason, that there was in reality three different 
media of a sound, the conducting body, the air of the 
meatus auditorius, and the bones of the head : so that 
the experiments could be styled comparative only. We 
were led to this objection, from having, many years 
before, made some similar trials in a manner apparently 
more unexceptionable. Having closed the ears, and 
swathed the head with numerous folds of flannel, we 
placed a watch on a cushion, touching the case or the 
glass, for we found the result the same, wi>h a half 
penny, a new shilling, and a guinea, successively held 
between the teeth. The sound was certainly weakest 
when the copper was employed; and though there were 
some doubts respecting the power of the silver and the 
gold, the latter seemed the best conductor. 

The course of our reasoning has led us to omit some 
facts respecting the progress of sound in the air. The 
experimentum crucis, which supported the claim of the 
atmosphere to the title of the chief conductor of sound, 
was that of Mr. Hawkesbee, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. He found that a bell sounded with diminished 
sharpness in vacuo, and with increased loudness in 
condensed air. In fact, momentum is in proportion to 
velocity and density ; when the density is increased, 
the velocity given, the momentum will be proportion- 
ally augmented. To which we may add, that in vacuo 
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the diminished momentum has to contend with in- 
creased pressure from without, while in condensed air 
the contrary circumstances take place. At best it is only 
comparing air in different degrees of density, and not 
comparing it as a conductor with any other substance. 
Another circumstance, which has been misrepresent- 
ed, relates to the power of winds in diminishing the ve- 
locity of sounds. Strong winds move about 90 feet in a 
second; and if they really impede the propagation of 
sound, they ought to diminish it about -yL, This de- 
termination from calculation I was happy to find verified 
by the experiments of the accurate Derham (Philoso- 
phical Transactions, No. 313). He found that storms 
really retard sounds, so that the sound which travels 
571 feet in five seconds may be accelerated to 600 feet 
in the same time, or retarded to 560 feet, nearly -J^. 

These facts will apply particularly to the function of 
hearing, which we omitted in the former articles, as 
the facts relative to sound were not before us. The 
meatus auditorius is, we know, terminated by an inter- 
posed membrane, the drum, which is kept tense by the 
handle of the malleus, while the vibrations are com- 
municated by the other bones to another drum, which 
closes the foramen ovale. There is, however, still an- 
other drum closed, according to signor Comparetti, by 
the membrane of the foramen rotundum, and another 
at no great distance. The outer drum conveys sound 
without probably increasing its intensity ; but from its 
numerous irregularities seems to render it less distinct. 
These are corrected in the small bones, and the sound 
is conveyed unbroken by the stapes to the foramen 
ovale. Into the cavity of the tympanum the Eustachian 
tube opens, and various uses have been assigned -to it. 
In fact, it is an essential part to what we may style an 
air drujn, for, without its assistance, no sound could be 
conveyed to the interior ear. The whole of the cavity 
of the tympanum is lined with a membrane, perhaps to 
deaden all the sounds except those conveyed by the lit- 
tle bones, which receive a tension, that from their at- 
tachment they give also to the tympanum, by small 
muscles, peculiarly adapted for this purpose. When 
the tympanum is broken, the. sound is apparently con- 
veyed by the Eustachian tube to the little bones; but 
when these most essential organs are destroyed, as is 
sometimes the case, by suppuration, the deafness is in- 
curable ; though when the stapes remains, a sense of 
sounds is not wholly lost. Mr. Home contends (Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1800) that the membrana tym- 
pani is muscular, and that this structure concurs with the 
action of the little muscles in giving a delicacy of hear- 
ing, or what is styled a musical ear. We cannot deny 
the fact, but the consequences are not supported by ob- 
servation, for those in whom the membrana tympani 
has been ruptured have retained their nice distinction 
of musical sounds. It has been designedly broken by 
Mr. Cooper and others, to restore hearing which was 
destroyed by the'obstruction of the Eustachian tube; 
for in that case the tympanum cannot fulfil its office. 

Minute anatomists, particularly Scarpa and Compa- 
retti, have greatly added to our knowledge of the ana- 
tomy of the internal ear. It is of little importance to 
follow them minutely, and we shall only add the out- 
line, where the structure is particularly connected with 
the function of the organ. 

What we now style the internal ear is not the cavity 
immediately beyond the tympanum, into which the 
Zz 
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Eustachian tube enters ; but that inclosed by the mem- 
brane, which covers the foramen ovale, connected with 
the stapes, and that of the foramen rotunduni, which 
opens inlo one of the scalse of the cochlea. This part 
of the ear is styled the labyrinth^ and we shall not now 
be surprised to find it filled with water, though it ap- 
peared sintjular to the first discoverer, Cotunnio, and 
was contested by Meckel. The fact was, however, 
proved by freezing the water in the cavity, and then 
sawing through the bones. 

A remarkable singularity, as we have said, occurs in 
the openings of the two foramina, for while one, the 
foramen ovale, opens into the vestibule of the labyrinth, 
the other communicates with one of the scalse of the 
cochlea; and Comparetti observes, that another drum 
is thus formed, whose umbo seems capable of rendering 
the membrane tense, producing an effect similar to the 
action of the muscles on the handle of the malleus. 
The existence of the two tympana, and each communi- 
cating with different sides of the cochlea, has occasioned 
no inconsiderable difficulty to physiologists. Does each 
drum convey the same sounds, or different ones ? If the 
former, why is no confusion produced ? If the latter, to 
what sounds is each tympanum adapted ? It has been 
observed, that an elastic membrane was necessary to 
admit, by its yielding, of the vibrations necessary for 
the perception of sound; but the authors do not recol- 
lect, that in an inelastic fluid no vibrations can take 
place ; nor will the face of the question change if we 
refer the communication of sound to a very rare and 
highly elastic ether. Water, we have remarked, con- 
veys sound without the slightest agitation of its surface, 
and the yielding of an elastic ether in one part would 
apparently produce only its condensation in another. 

If the structure of the scalse cochleae be minutely ex- 
amined, they will be found to be divided by the spiral 
lamina, but there is a distinct communication between 
them on the top: the structure is the same; they are 
supplied by the same fasciculus of nerves, and in no 
respect is there any real distinction. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the fenestra rotunda may be a subsidiary tym- 
panum, to prevent total deafness, should the bones be 
destroyed by suppuration ; for in this case some sense 
of hearing appears to return ; and this idea is sup- 
ported by its convexity internally. It is, however, on 
the whole, more probable, that it is intended to yield 
in cases of violent shocks, to prevent any injury to the 
tender nerves by the concussion. To this opinion nu- 
merous objections may, indeed, be offered. 

The peculiarly multiform and complicated structure 
of the human ear has occasioned some disquisitions re- 
specting the peculiar utility of each part of the organ. 
As the cochlea was peculiarly minute in its structure, 
and singular in the arrangement of its nerves, it was 
supposed to be the seat of that acute and distinct per- 
ception of sounds which we style a musical ear. Un- 
fortunately for this hypothesis, birds have no cochlea ; 
Ijut though they have minute perceptions of sounds, 
their scale is limited ; while men can, according to Dr. 
Reid, distinguish four or five hundred variations of tone, 
and by conibination an uncalculable variety. Some 
animals want many parts of this complicated organ; but 
no one aniriial wants a bone or a calculous concretion. 
When we hear through the bones of the head or the 
teeth, the sounds are still probably conveyed to the 
internal ear exclusively by the little bones. 



We have not, in this disquisition, noticed the form 
and situation of the different sacculi, or the direction 
of the minute foramina into which many of the bones 
surrounding the ear are hollowed. Both are designed 
to enlarge the organ, and consequently to render it more 
sensible. The sacculi are not in contact with the osse- 
ous case; and Scarpa, when he traced the nerves to 
them, found them fibrillous on the external part, but 
the fibrous structure was lost on the internal; and it 
there became a soft, apparently an inorganic, pulp. In 
this respect the organ of hearing resembles that of see- 
ing. In each, when the nerve is fibrous, it is insensi- 
ble ; but when the coats are deposited it becomes a 
smooth acute organ of sense. 

We are provided with two ears, as with two eyes, to 
prevent a total loss of the sense, should either be de- 
stroyed. We know, that if the axis of each eye is dif- 
ferently directed, we perceive for a time objects double; 
but it is not so generally known that by disease we hear 
sounds double. Two singular facts of this kind we 
shall, however, mention from Sauvages. A musician, 
blowing the flute, heard at the same time two sounds, 
viz. the proper sound, and another in the same time, 
but not in the same tone, and consequently not in har- 
mony. On considering the subject, he found that, the 
day before he discovered this double sound, he had 
been exposed to damp, and felt a catarrh on his right 
side. On the cessation of the complaint the usual accu- 
racy of hearing returned. In another case, a person 
heard the voice of one who spoke to him, and, at the 
same time, another sound, an octave higher; but it 
could not have been in unison, for the harshness attend- 
ing it was intolerable. These facts, compared with the 
phenomena of sight, show that the sense depends on the 
coinciding impression, not on the visible image in the 
retina, or any undulations of a fluid ; and these subjects 
considered in their analogous points will illustrate each 
other. 

The diseases of the ear are not so peculiarly distinct 
and different as to occasion any very extensive disquisi- 
tion. Of the morbid state of the internal ear we know 
little, except that it suffers with the brain from dist^en- 
tion of the vessel, from active inflammation, or from 
palsy. There are, however, some local affections which 
dissection has traced ; but, as usual, which previous ob- 
servation has not connected mth preceding symptoms. 
The Eustachian tube has been obliterated by inflamma- 
tion, by ulcers, frequently syphilitic, or increased effu- 
sion from other causes. This disease impedes the vi- 
bration of the air and prevents hearing, which is re- 
stored by breaking the membrana tympani, and admit- 
ting the sounds through the bones of the ear and of the 
head, perhaps through the tympanum of the fenestra 
rotunda also ; nor is it very unlikely that the latter con- 
veys the vibrations from the teeth and bones of the 
head, while the malleus and its connections convey 
those through the tympanum. 

External bodies passing into the meatus produce con- 
siderable pain ; and the motions of a living animal, as a 
fly or insect, the most painful noises. These may be 
washed out or destroyed by the appropriate injections. 
Common soap and water is sufficient for the former, 
and oil or tobacco smoke for the latter. Inflammation 
of the meatus often occasions most violent pains, which 
often terminate in suppuration, the matter either passing 
externally between the lobe of the ear and the mastoicf 
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process, or into the cavity itself. In a strong light we 
cun, by pulling the lobe backward and downward, see 
the whole of the meatus, and the state of the ulcer will 
sut^gest the proper applications. 

An herpetic eruption of the ear sometimes extends 
to the meatus, and the increased discharge closes the 
passage. This complaint yields readily to alterative 
mercurials internally, to mercurial applications with the 
strictest attention to cleanliness. The most useful ap- 
plication is the unguentum ccrussae acetatae, with a 
small proportion of the unguentum citrinum. A fungus 
or polypus of the meatus requires no particular treat- 
ment. Mr. Sanders supposes that they most frequently 
occur when the tympanum has been broken. 

Inflammation of the cavity of the tympanum often 
terminates in suppuration, which has been generally 
neglected from appr>.hension of injuring so delicate an 
organ, or transferring the matter to the brain. The 
former idea is visionary, and the latter absurd. If sup- 
puration continues, the small bones will in time suffer, 
and the patient become irrecoverably deaf. Blisters be- 
hind the ear, gentle saline purgatives, solutions of the 
vitriolated zinc, injected into the ear, sometimes with 
a small proportion of the tincture of opium, will often 
remove the complaint. When polypi, which are not 
unusual in these circumstances, follow, they may be 
extracted by forceps, or sometimes destroyed, if soft, 
by puncturing. The base may be eroded by the argen- 
tum nitratum. 

When the tympanum is destroyed, air may be forced 
through the meatus externus from the lungs, through 
the Eustachian tube, if the mouth and nostrils are 
closed; but if the membrane is sound, a distending 
force is felt against the tympanum. This experiment 
in each case will not succeed with every one. It shows, 
however, when the air passes, that the tympanum is at 
least in part destroyed, and the degree of injury is known 
by the quantity of air discharged through the meatus. 
In this case our plans should be actively pursued to 
prevent the exfoliation of the bones. When the tube 
is really obstructed by the effects of inflammations, 
polypi in the nose extending to the throat, or enlarged 
tonils, Mr. Ashley Cooper's very judicious plan of 
puncturing the tympanum often succeeds. The part 
where the handle of the malleus is fixed should be 
avoided, and the aperture should not be very small, as 
it will in that case again close (Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1802). 

When the meatus is not diseased, when by the 
breath, on closing the mouth and nostrils the tympanum 
is inflated, and deep seated pain or noises in the ears 
are attended with deafness, the cause is inflammation, 
or what is styled nervous deafness. The pain dis- 
tinguishes the former, and the noises the latter. Eva- 
cuations of the most active kind are necessary for the 
pain, and these may be general or topical. Leeches 
and blisters reach most nearly to the part, when applied 
near the mastoid process ; but general evacuants and 
the iTiost cooling medicines are chiefly effectual. The 
nervous deafness, which sometimes arises from palsy, 
is relieved by tonics; more often by small doses of al- 
terative mercurials, and stimulating applications to the 
meatus. See Tinnitus aurium, and Surditas. 

Sanders on the Human Ear; Scarpa Anatomicse Dis- 
quisitiones de Audita et Olfactu ; Valseilva de Aure 
Humana; Home in the Philosophical Transactions for 



1800 ; PeroUe in the Turin Transactions, vol. 5 ; Monro 
on Fishes. 

SO'PHIA, (from cro(po<;, wise,) chirurgorum safiienda, 
accipitrina, cardamines, thalictrum, nasturtium syl- 
■vestre.) serifihium Germanicum, erysimum, sisymbrium. 
Flixweed, or fluxweed, sisymbrium sofiliia Lin. Sp. 
PI. 920, is a plant with a hard woody root, full of small 
fibres at the bottom ; the leaves are long, winged, 
neatly divided, resembling those of Roman wormwood, 
and covered with short hairs ; the flowers are at the ends 
of the branches, of a yellow colour, succeeded by slender 
seed vessels, about an inch in length ; the seeds red. 
It grows in sandy ground, amongst rubbish, and bears 
flowers in June. 

The seeds only are used ; in Paris they are sold under 
the name of talitron. Boerhaave thinks them saponace- 
ous and diuretic, adding that their inward use assists the 
healing of ill-conditioned ulcers. Their taste is some- 
what astringent, but acrid like that of mustard. 

SO'POR, (from ei^«/), iSca/i^er.) See Caros. 

SOPORA'LES, (from so/ior, slee/i). The sleepy 
VEINS, because their compression produces sleep. See 

JuGULARES VENiE. 

SOPORA'RItE ARTERI^, (from the same). See 
Carotide^ arteri^. 

SOPORO'SI, (from the same). Diseases attended 
with a diminution of sense and motion. 

SO'RA, (from the Arabic sora/i, a humour). See 
Essera. 

SO'RBUS SYLVE'STRIS, (from sorbeo, because its 
fruit stops fluxes,) <£a, ornus, cotonaster; the service 
tree; sorbus aucufiaria Lin. Sp. PI. 683, resembles 
the pear and the Crataegus in all respects, except that 
the leaves are pinnated, as in the fraxinus. The fruit 
is astringent before it is ripe, but afterwards very agree- 
able. Raii Historia. 

SORE, BAY. An ulcer, endemic in the bay of 
Honduras, which Dr. Moseley considers as a true 
cancer, not tuicommon also on the Mosquito shore, sup- 
posed by the Indians to be produced by the eggs of a 
large fly deposited in the flesh. It affects every part 
of the body, and is fatal unless treated with propriety 
in the beginning. A gum plaster is sprinkled with 
muriate of mercury and applied to the cancer, on which 
it must be allowed to remain for forty-eight hours. 
About a scruple of muriated mercury is sufficient for a 
plaster as large as a crown piece. When taken off, a 
common poultice is applied, and repeated until the can- 
cer comes out by the roots. The part is then cured 
like a common ulcer. A purge or two of calomel 
sometimes precedes the application. Moseley on Tro- 
pical Diseases. 

SO'RGO, or SO'RGHUM. See Milium indi- 

CUM. 

SO'RY, (soriach, filthy, Arabic, because of its dis- 
agreeable smell,) is a mineral blackish, hard, heavy, of 
a cavernous spongy texture, a disagreeable smell, a 
nauseous vitriolic taste; in fact an argillaceous schistus 
filled with decomposed pyrites, found in Egypt, and 
used by the Greeks as a depilatory. 

SOUDE; soudc blanche. See Anatron. 

SPADAN.E A'QU^. Waters of Spa, in the 
bishopric of Liege. At Spa there are a number of dif- 
ferent springs, but those of Pohun and Gcronstt rre are 
preferred. 

Both are acidulous chalybeates, but the last is the 
Z z 2 
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weaker in its chalybeate impregnation, but the most 
brisk and acidulous. It is alleged to have more of a 
sulphureous smell, to be brisker at the fountain, and 
more apt to produce giddiness than any other of the 
waters of this district. 

According to Bergman a gallon contains, aerated 
iron, 4 grains and above |; aerated lime, 12 grains 
and above -i ; aerated magnesia, 20 grains ; mineral 
alkali crystallized, 12 grains and above -^ ; of common 
salt, migr. Dr. Higgins found, in the Winchester 
gallon of these waters, twelve grains of aerated lime ; 
17 -^jf grains of aerated magnesia ; 16.8 of mild natron ; 
3.5 of acidulated iron; 7.8 of sea salt, and about 0.1 of 
a mineral oleaginous matter. They contain also 132 
ounce measures of an uncombined carbonic acid, and 
3| of common air. These waters are diuretic, some- 
times purgative, and, like other chalybeales, impart a 
black colour to the stools. They exhilarate the spirits, 
and invigorate the system. A glassful is repeated 
several times in a morning. The Spa waters are 
esteemed the best chalybeates in Europe ; and are also 
applied with success as injections in the fluor albus, 
ulcers as well as cancers of the womb, and in the 
gonorrhoea. They are useful for washing venereal 
aphthae and ulcers of the mouth; phagedaenic ulcers; 
as gargles for relaxed tonsils; for fastening the teeth 
when loose ; and in other cases of relaxation. Com- 
plaints are said to have been relieved by bathing and 
washing, observing at the same time their internal course. 

SPANO'POGON, (from o-Trxvo^, and zra>'ym). A 

THIN BEARD. 

SPA'RAGUS. See Asparagus. 

SPARGANO'SIS, (from ^Trxpyuc^, to swell). See 
Abscessus pectoris, and Mammae. 

SPA'RTA PO'LIA. See Amianthus. 

SPA'RTIUM SCOPA'RIUM, (from c-^e//.^, be- 
cause it scatters its seed and sows itself). See Ge- 
nista. 

Spa'rtium auborescens, hispanicum. See Genista 
juncea. 

Spa'rtium majus. See Genista spinosa ma- 
jor. 

SPA'SMUS, (from o-ttxu, to draw). A spasm, 
CRAMP, or convulsion, a afiasftiy strictly speaking, 
means a continued contraction of a muscle, or any por- 
tion of muscular fibres ; but the term is often used 
more extensively, and applied to every irregular action 
of these fibres. This latitude is allowed when it in- 
cludes only convulsive disorders, or, as called by Dr. 
Cullen clonic sfiasm, in opposition to the more fixed 
contraction, which is more truly spasmodic; but when, 
as in this author's nosology, increased actions are re- 
ferred to the same head, as those which constitute 
cholera, diarrhoea, &c. it leads to confusion. 

A still more erroneous language is that of some late 
pathologists, who speak of spasms of nerves or mem- 
branes. Haller attributed paleness to contractions of 
little nerves, which he supposed to exist, encircling the 
extreme arteries ; and we often hear of spasms of the 
dura mater, of the medulla spinalis, &c. There is not, 
however, the slightest evidence of contraction but in 
muscular organs, if we except only that of the simple 
aolid from cold or astringents, or, as has been said, of 
the fibrin by the galvanic stimulus. 

The cause of spasm, as we have observed (see Con- 
vuLSio, and Nsrvosi morbi), is either irritation or 



debility ; most commonly the latter, though both are 
sometimes combined. 

The particular irritations are numerous. In the 
London Medical Journal, vi. 36, we find spasm pro- 
duced by a needle which was swallowed and returned 
by coughing; in the Memoirs of the Medical Society 
from the puncture of a needle, vol. ii. Saburrae in the 
stomach, and worms in the intestines, have equally oc- 
casioned it ; and we find an instance in Bartholine of its 
arising from a contusion of the eye; in Vaterof its pro- 
ceeding from hernia. There are numerous instances of 
spasm produced from a tumour on a nerve, irritation 
from distended vessels, or bony excrescences in the 
brain or cranium. Crell gives a case in which it was ex- 
cited by the vitriolic acid; and to the head of irritation 
may be referred a very common cause, violent passions. 
We need not repeat what we have said in the article 
CoNVULSio, q. v., respecting debility as a cause of spasm. 
It is common in hysteria, from inanition, from repelled 
small pox, or other eruptions, from obstructions of the 
viscera, and other causes of weakness. 

The chief remedies of spasm are those which remove 
the irritating cause; such as excite any sudden and 
violent commotion ; tonics or stimulants, and medicines 
styled, from this effect, antispasmodics. Of the latter 
we have already spoken, and indeed in a great measure 
included the former, so that we shall now only cur- 
sorily enumerate them. 

When spasm depends on irritation, the cause must 
be investigated ; and if possible removed by the ap- 
propriate remedies, if within their reach. If the cause 
cannot be ascertained, we must endeavour to lessen 
irritability by anodynes, of which the principal are 
camphor, hyoscyamus, and opium. A sudden terror, 
the apprehension of a severe operation, on the return 
of a lit, and unexpected surprise, have succeeded. 
Dashing water in the face, touching a person unexpect- 
edly with something cold, or throwing up a cold clyster, 
have, from the same principles, been effectual. Elec- 
tricity also probably acts by its surprise and the terror 
which it excites. 

The tonics employed are cold bathing, the bark, the 
arnica, the viscum, and the cardamine, though the two 
latter scarcely deserve the appellation or the credit they 
have enjoyed. The metallic tonics are, iron, copper, 
mercury, arsenic, silver, and zinc. Each is often ef- 
fectual, and each has had its temporary reputation. 
Arsenic, copper, and silver seem the most generally 
useful. The steady action of stimulants appears not to 
have been pursued, except so far as mercurials and some 
of the metallic tonics may produce this effect. 

Spa'smus clo'nicus, (from the same, and >«>ioy£<y, to 
agitate). Clonic spasm. In a morbid state, the con- 
traction of the muscles, or of the muscular fibres, is 
involuntary. When the contractions are succeeded by 
a relaxation, but at the same time are repeated without 
the concurrence of the will, or the repetition of the 
natural causes, but more frequently, and often more 
violently, than in an healthy state, such diseases are 
called motorii; and this state of morbid contraction hath 
been named clo?}ic spasm; by Dr. Cullen convulsio. 
See CuUen's First Lines, vol. iii. 

Spa'smus cy'nicus, (from xy^jv, a dog-). See Sar- 

DONICUS RISUS. 

Spa'smus to'nicus, (from reiv6>^ to stretch). . 
ToNic spasm. When the contractions are- violent, 
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and are neither succeeded by a spontaneous relaxation, 
nor readily yield to an extension, either from the action 
of antagonizing muscles, or from other powers, this 
state of contractions is called a tonic sfiasm ; strictly and 
simply a spasm. See Cullen's First Lines, vol. iii. 

SPA'THA, (from o-xarej, corium^ a *^/w, from o-ttm^iu, 
to draw round). The calyx of a flower which opens 
longitudinally resembling a sheath, and enveloping a 
spadix, which properly means the receptacle of a palm. 
The term is, however, generally applied to other plants 
whose flower stalks proceed from a sheath, as in the 
narcissus. 

SPATULA FCE'TIDA. See Iris fcetida. 
SPE'CIES. Species. The old pharmaceutical term 
for powders. 

Species also means individual plants, agreeing in 
their appearances, and varied only by culture, tempera- 
ture, &c. From Botany the tei-m has been transferred 
to Nosology and Mineralogy. Vide in verbis. See 
Classis. 

SPECI'FICA, (from s/ieciem /aciens, peculiarly 
adafiting). Specifics. By specifics are meant such 
medicines as infallibly and in all patients produce given 
. salutary effects ; acting by some unknown power on the 
disease, without being directed by indications. Such 
was the bark supposed to be in intermittents, and mer- 
cury in lues: such are the boasted remedies of the 
quacks. In general, however, as sound science has in- 
creased, these vaunted specifics have disappeared, and 
we now find no remedy which does not by some ac- 
tion on the system point out the principles by which its 
salutary effects are produced. Even with respect to 
mercury we have shown that no inconsiderable steps 
had been taken to explain its action. 

Speci'fica gravitas, areometrie of the French 
philosophers ; specific gravity. This term implies 
the density of bodies, as well as the means of discover- 
ing it, and consists in comparing their weight with 
their bulk. The difference is ascertained by weigh- 
ing, with great accuracy, the same bulk of different 
fluids, or weighing the same substance in air, and in any 
fluid which does not dissolve it. Another method, and 
that most commonly employed in practice, is immers- 
ing a graduated instrument, a ball of glass or ivory for 
instance, with a long neck, on which degrees are mark- 
ed, and the denser the fluid the higher the instrument 
will float, or the greater weight be necessary to bring 
it to the same degree. For comparative expressions, 
distilled water is the usual standard; and as bodies ex- 
pand with heat, or contract withcold, a mean tempe- 
rature, has been usually chosen, very frequently 62° of 
Fahrenheit. The language of these tables has a refer- 
ence to the weight of distilled water, which is styled 
unity or 1, with as many cyphers as the accuracy of 
the experiments require for comparison, as 1.000 or 
1.0000. Thus, when we say that the specific gravity 
of any body is 5.246, it means that it is five times and 
a half heavier than water, with the addition marked by 
the two last figures, viz. four hundreds and six thou- 
sands. In some minute experiments we find seven or 
cij^ht decimals. 

'J'his branch of philosophy is referred, with reason, to 
Archimides, who was indebted for it to his observing 
the water rise in the bath on his going into it, and he 
pursued the Iiint by ascertaining the proportion of gold 



and silver in a crown ; but the invention of the hydro- 
meter has, by some late authors, been strangely re- 
ferred to Hypathia, a female Platonic philosopher, of 
the sixth century ; but the hydrometer was elegantly 
described by Rhemnius in a philosophical poem, de 
Ponderibus et Mensuris, an extract from which is 
usually printed at the end of Priscian's Works. Rhem- 
nius lived under Tiberius and Caligula, three centuries 
before Hypathia. 

It is not the object of the present work to pursue this 
inquiry minutely, and we shall, therefore, only observe 
that, from the time of Gethaldus, the first author ex- 
pressly on the subject, we find some interesting re- 
marks, with tables, of the specific gravities of bodies in 
Sir Isaac Newton's Optics ; Martin's Philosophia Bri- 
tannica; Davies, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
N°. 488 ; Muschenbroeck's Experimental Philosophy, 
§ 1417, whose table is particularly full and exact; 
Brisson, on the specific gravity of bodies, whose expe- 
riments were singularly minute and accurate ; Kirvran, 
in his Mineralogy ; Bergman ; and Hassenfratz, in the 
Annales de Chimie, tom. 27, and suivans. As we can 
neither engage in disquisitions on the comparative forms 
of instruments, or on the apparent accuracy of experi- 
ments, we shall add some tables of specific gravities; and 
the first which we shall select will be from. Dr. Dun- 
can's very useful Pharmacopoeia, a work to which we 
have often been obliged. The capitals after the figures 
refer to the authors from whom the specific gravity is 
taken, viz. Lavoisier, Brisson, Kirwan, Cruicksuank, 
and Davie. 

Table of sfiecijic gravities at a medium tem/ierature. 

Distilled water, 

Gases. 
Oxygen, 



I.O 



Hydrogen, 



Sulphureted hydrogen, 
Carbureted hydrogen. 

Light do. 



Nitrogen, 



Atmospheric air. 

Nitrous oxide, - 
Nitric oxide. 



Carbonic oxide, 
— acid, - 

Sulphurous acid. 

Muriatic acid, - 
Ammonia 



Oxygenized muriatic acid 
unknown. 



0.0013562 


L. 


0.00133929 


B. 


0.0001 


K. 


0.00009911 


B. 


0.000094671 


L. 


0.00135 


K. 


0.000804 


C. 


0.000787 


C. 


0.00063 


C. 


0.000554 


C. 


0.0012 


K. 


0.00119048 


B. 


0.001189 


L. 


0.0012308 


L. 


0.00123609 


B. 


0.00197 


D. 


0.001343 


D. 


0.00130179 


B. 


0.0014631 


K. 


0.001167 


C. 


0.00186161 


B. 


0.0018154 


L. 


0.00253929 


B. 


0.0018856 


K. 


0.00213482 


B. 


0.00065357 


B. 


0.00073539 


K. 


gas, and fluoric aci 


id gas 
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Solids. 
t)iarnond, - - . . 3.5212 

N J live sulphur, - - . 2.0332 

Melted do. - - . . 1.9907 

Phosphorus, - . . 1.7140 

Platinum fused, - . - 19.5000 

Gold do. - . - - 19.2581 

Mercury, . . - - 13.5681 

Lead, - . - . 11.3523 

Silver, .... 10.4743 

Bismuth, . - - - 9.8227 

Cobalt, . - , . 7.8227 

Copper, .... 7.7880 

Nickel, . - - - 7.3806 

Tin, .... 7.2914 

Cast iron, ... - 7.2070 

Zinc, .... 7.1908 

Manganese, . . , 6.8500 

Antimony, - , - . 6.7021 

Tungsten, - - - - 6.6785 

Tellurium, - - - 6.1150 

Molybdenum, - - - g nearly. 

Arsenic, - - - - 5.7633 

Uraiiium, titanium, chrome, and columbium, 

unknown. 
Potass, - . - - 4.6215 

Baryta, - - - - 4. 

Magnesia, - - - - 2.3298 

Lime, . . - _ 2.3908 

Alumina, - - - - 2. 

Zirconia, - - - . 4.3 

Silica, - - - . 2.66 

Soda, strontia, gadolina, glucina, unknown. 

Tallow, 

Hog's lard. 

Yellow wax. 

White do. - 

Spermaceti, 

Rosin, 

Sandarac, 

Mastich, 

Copal, 

Elemi, 

Labdanum, - 

Resin of Guaiac, 

Resin of jalap. 

Dragon's blood, 

Tacamahaca, 

Benzoin, 

Storax, 

Gum ammoniac, 

Gamboge, - 

Olibanum, 

Myrrh, 

Scammony, 

Galbanum, 

Asafostida, 

Hepatic aloes, 

Socolorine aloes, 

Opium, 

Gum arable, 

— — tragacanth. 

Extract of liquorice, 

catechu, 

Camphor, - 



^^^f' 



0.9419 

0.9478 

0.9648 

0.9686 

0.9433 

0.0727 

1.0920 

1.0742 

1.0452 

1.0682 

1.1862 

1.2289 

1.2185 

1.2045 

1.0463 

1.0924 

1.1098 

1.2071 

1.2216 

1.1732 

1.3600 

1.2354 

1.2120 

2.3275 

1.3586 

1.3795 

1.3366 

1.4523 

1.3161 

1.7228 

1.4573 

0.9887 



Caoutchouc, 


- 


- 




0.9335 


Cork, 


Fluids 


•• 
5. 


- 


0.2400 


Water, 


- 


- 


. 


1.0000 


Sulphuric acid. 


- 


- 


- 


2.1250 


Kitric acid. 


- 


- 


- 


1.5800 


Muriatic acid. 


. 


- 


. 


1.1940 


Acetous do. 


. 


. 


. 


1.0135 


Acetic do. - 


. 


. 


. 


1.0626 


Water saturated with ammonia, 


. 


0.8970 


Alcohol, 


. 


. 


. 


0.8293 


Sulphuric ether. 


- 


- 


- 


0.7394 


Oil of turpentine, 


' 


- 


- 


0.8697 


olives. 


. 


- 


. 


0.9153 


almonds. 


- 


- 


. 


0.9170 


Lintsced oil, 


. 


. 


. 


0.9403 


Whale oil. 


' 


- 


- 


0.9233 



We shall add, from Hassenfratz, the specific gravi- 
ties of salts and earths, omitted in the foregoing table ; 
and though some may recur that have been already 
mentioned, it will be of use to receive either a confir- 
mation or a correction of the former experiments. 



Acids. 

Arsenical . , . . 

Concrete tartarous . . . 

Boracic. 

Sublimed - . - - 

Melted .... 

Efflorescing . . - - 

Camphoric .... 

Benzoic - - . . 

Saccholactic - - - - 

Alkalis. 
Pure kali .... 

Pure soda . . . . 

Earths. 

Lime _ . - - - 

Alum . - - . . 

Magnesia _ _ . . 
Barytes. 

Calcined - . » . 

Moist crystals ... 
Strontian. 

Calcined - . . . 

Moist crystals - - _ 

Salts. 
Acidulated sulphat of potash, melted 

crystallized 

Saturated sulphat of potash 

Sulphat of soda . - - - 



— ammonia 

— lime - 

-- alum (octoedral) 

(cubic) 

— magnesia 

— zinc (in grains) 
(crystallized) 



•- copper 

■- lead - . - 

— manganese 

■- ammoniaco-magnesian 



2.42 
1.59 

0.81 
1.80 
0.49 
0.77 
0.66 
0.64. 

1.70 
1.33 

1.52 
0.82 
0.34 

2.37 
1.46 

1.64 
1.46 

2.04 
1.58 
2.40 
1.44 
1.76 
2.18 
1.71 
2.21 
1.66 
1.32 
1.91 
1.83 
2.19 
1.87 
1.65 
1,69 
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Sulphite of potash 

soda 

magnesia 

■— alumine 

barytes 

mercury 



Nitrat of polash - 

soda 

ammonia 

lime 

magnesia 

■ alumine 

barytes 

strontian 

zinc 

copper 

lead mercury 

Oxygenated muriat of potash 
Muriat of potash 
soda 

ammonia 

lime 

magnesia 

barytes 

• strontian • - 

zinc 



copper 

lead 

mercury 



(oxygenated) 



tm 



Tartritc of potash 



(acidulated) 



soda 

Acetite of soda 
. lime 

magnesia 

alumine 

barytes 

lead 

. copper 

■ iron 

Phosphat of potash (dried) 
soda 

ammonia 

ammonia and soda 

magnesia 

barytes 

copper 

mercury 

Phosphure of lime 

Borat of soda (of commerce) 
(saturated) 



lime 



and magnesia 



mercury 



Carbonat of potash 

soda (in 7nass) 

(crystallized) 



ammonia 

magnesia (in powder) 

alumine 



Tungstat of ammonia 
Prussiat of mercury 
Arseniat of potash 
Camphor 
Common sugar 



1.58 

2.95 

1.38 

1.22 

1.69 

4.06 

1.93 

2.09 

1.57 

1.62 

1.73 

1.64 

2.91 ■ 

3.00 

2.09 

2.17 

3.91 

1.98 

1.93 

2.20 

1.54 

1.76 
1.60 

2.82 
1.44 
1.57 
1.67 
1.82 

7.17 

5.13 

2.29 

4.55 

1.91 

1.74 

2.10 

1.00 

1.37 

1.24 

1.82 

2.34 

1.77 

1.36 

2.85 

1.33 

1.80 

1.50 

1.54 

1.28 

1.41 

4.98 

0.98 

1.72 

1.35 

0.70 

0.99 

2.26 

2.01 

1.35 

1.73 

0.96 

0.29 

1.11 

1.93 

2.76 

2.15 

0.99 

1.40 



In these experiments Hassenfralz agrees -with New- 
ton, Muschenbroeck, and Kirwan, so far as their expe- 
riments were made on the same bodies, if we except 
the sulphat of zinc. Newton styles it the vitriol of 
Dantzic, and the difference probably depends on its 
state of crystallization. 

We shall add another table from Bergman, contain- 
ing not only the specific gravities, but specific heats, 
a subject on which we need not enlarge at present. See 
Caloric. 

Table of S/ieciJic Gravities and Sjiecijic Heats from 
Bergman. 



Solid. 

Sp. GrsT. 

Swedish glass - - 2.386 

Flint glass - - - - 

Agate - - - 2.648 
Ice .... 

Sulphur - . _ - 

Gold - - - 19.040 

Silver - - - 10.001 

Mercury - - - 13.300 

Lead - - - 11.456 

Copper ... 8.784 

Iron - - - 7.876 

Tin ... 7.380 

Bismuth - - - 9.861 

Antimony ... 6.107 

Brass - - - 8.356 

Calx of lead . - . 

iron - - - 

tin ... 

lead and tin 

Diaphoretic antimony (washed) 

Fluid. 

Distilled water - - 1.000 

Vitriolic acid f/za/ej - 1.885 

(dark) - 1.872 

Pale nitrous acid - . - 

Red smoking nitrous acid - 1.355 
Red wine vinegar ... 

Purest concentrated vinegar 1.068 

Oil of tartar per deliquium 1 .346 

Pure ammonia - - 0.997 
Sal Glauberi pars 1. aquae 2.9 

Nitre, p. 8. - 

Sea salt, p. 8 

Sal ammoniacum crudum, p. 1 — 5 



Tartar, pure 

Magnesia vitriolata, 2 

Alum, p. 4.45 

Green vitriol, p.^ 

Brown sugar di 

Olive oil 

Lintseed oil 

Spermaceti 

Oil of turpentine 

Spiritus vini rectificatus 

Hepar sulphurus 




237.3 

4.45 
2.5 



Aerial. 



Alkaline air 
Vital air 
Common air 
Carbonic acid air 



0.783 
0.818 



0.132 
0.125 
0.181 



Sp. Heats. 
0.181 
0.174 
0.195 
0.900 
0.183 
0.050 
0.082 
0.032 
0.042 
0.114 
0.126 
0.060 
0.043 
0.063 
0.116 
0.086 
0.320 
0.096 
0.102 
0.220 



1.000 

0.751 

0.429 

0.844 

0.578 

0.387 

0.103 

0.759 

0.708 

0.728 

0.646 

0.832 

0.798 

0.765 

0.844 

0.649 

0.734 

1.086 

0.710 

0.528 

0.399 

0.472 

1.086 

0.994 



0.068 
87.000 
18.000 

0.27» 
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There are some other applications of the term sfiecific, 
of which we shall only mention specific stimulus, 
by which is meant the peculiar sensibility of some 
substances to a particular organ. Thus the white of an 
egg will, in some stomachs, prove singularly offensive, 
though void of every irritation, even to the eye. On 
this principle, the action of some medicines on a par- 
ticular secretory organ has been explained ; for if any 
body be brought to glands not disposed to be acted 
on by them, they prove wholly inert. More attentive 
observation has, however, disproved many of the facts 
on which this opinion rested, and shown that the effects 
are produced by a very different action. Thusantimo- 
nials and opium produce perspiration by a relaxing 
power, and cold on the skin induces the action of the 
kidneys in consequence of altered determination. 

SPE'CILLUM, (from sfiecio, quo aliquod specimua). 
A PROBE, said to have been invented by ^sculapius. 

SPE'CULUM, (from the same,) diastomotris. An 
instrument for dilating the natural passages or cavities; 
also a name for the aranea tunica of the eye. 

Spe'culum ani, is highly useful in opening fistu- 
lous ulcers of this part, for even the director is not 
always a certain guide. The instrument invented 
under this name by Dr. Mudge is not unlike the gorget, 
but not so taper, and without the beak. The finger is 
introduced into the rectum, and the larger speculum on 
it, the concavity filled by the finger, and the extremity 
not carried beyond it. When the finger is withdrawn a 
considerable extent of the gut is seen, and the operation 
performed in tlie usual way. The smaller speculum 
assists in applying the dressings, as so considerable a 
dilatation is not necessary. 

Spe'culum oculi. A ring, adapted to a handle 
with a groove at its upper circumference to fix the 
edge of the upper eye lid. It is designed to keep the 
eye open in the operation of the cataract j but is now 
seldom found necessary. 

SPE'LTA}(an Italian word, or e/ielt, German). See 
Ador. 

SPE'LTER. See Zincum. 

SPE'RMACE'TI, (because it was supposed to'^be 
the seed of the •whale'). The species from which it is 
procured is the fihyseter macrocefihalus Linnaei, whose 
enormous head contains in a triangular cavity an unc- 
tuous substance, from which a pure oil can be pressed, 
leaving the spermaceti in the form of a white unctuous 
substance. It is found in a small proportion in the fat 
of the rest of the body, and is deposited often from the 
oil. The spermaceti is at last purified by washing it in 
an alkaline ley. 

Its colour is a pure silvery white, and it is composed 
of plates of a crystalline appearance, almost transparent. 
It is softer than wax, more brittle, and tastes and smells 
not unlike tallow, without any flavour Its obvious 
properties distinguish it from other concrete oils, and it 
congeals at the 112th degree of Fahrenheit. Spermaceti 
makes very white candles, which burn with a clear 
white f^ame without any smell. 

Spermaceti in distillation yields a fluid oil, which 
concretes in cooling, leaving in the retort a very small 
proportion of coal. If the distillation is repeated the 
oil becomes permanently fluid. It seems scarcely de- 
composed in the process, as the heat required is incon- 
siderable ; and on that account probably there is no ap- 
pearance of any acid. Crell, however, found the oil 
thus procured, partly white and partly brownish, yield- 



ing by repeated distillations a yellowish acid, which 
was never permanently fluid. The acid carefully recti- 
fied is wholly colourless, and seems^o resemble his 
sebacic acid. The oil unites with aVnmonia into a 
saponaceous emulsion. 

This substance is slightly and with difficulty soluble 
in alcohol ; the whole seeming to be deposited on 
cooling. Warm ether and oil of turpentine dissolve it 
copiously, but do not retain it when cold. With 
pure kali it forms a soap soluble in warm water. Fluid 
ammonia when cold has no action on it, but when 
warm unites with it, and does not separate on cooling, 
err on adding water. With concentrated sulphuric 
acid it forms a brown solution, which, when dropped 
into water, yields the spermaceti unaltered, and dis- 
solves sulphur like other fat oils. By long exposure 
to the air it becomes brown and rancid. 

On removing the bodies from a large burying ground 
in Paris, the animal matter was found to have assumed 
the appearance ^nd properties of spermaceti. A long 
continuance in the earth seemed sufficient to produce 
this change ; but it appeared to be greatly assisted by 
a current of water. This discovery Dr. Gibbes has at- 
tempted to render useful ; but the fetor cannot be 
wholly expelled, except at very disproportioned ex- 
pense. This substance, which has been called adipocere, 
melts in a less heat than spermaceti, and, on cooling, 
becomes more brittle. The adipocere is much more 
soluble in alcohol, and liquid ammonia also dissolves it. 
The difference is, however, inconsiderable, and adi- 
pocere has almost superseded the name of spermaceti. 
This concrete is much used in coughs, dysenteries, 
erosions of the bowels, chiefly as a relaxant and a de- 
mulcent. It readily dissolves in oils, and unites with 
wax, by the assistance of heat, so as to form a conve- 
nient external remedy. For internal use it may be 
formed into an emulsion with water, by the interven- 
tion of the mucilage of gum arable, the yolk of egg, 
or of almonds. It has been generally used in internal 
inflammations, as if its demulcent qualities could be 
conveyed through the circulating system; in inward 
bruises; and was for ages commonly given after de- 
livery. 

The College of London order an ointment to be 
formed of this, called unguentum sfiermatis ceti^ sper- 
maceti ointment, formerly the linimentum album, by 
melting six drachms of spermaceti, two drachms of 
white wax, and three ounces of olive oil, together, over 
a slow fire, and constantly and quickly stirring the solu- 
tion till it cools. "See Lewis's Materia Medica; Neu- 
mann's Chemical Works. 

SPERMA'TICiE ARTE'RIJL, (from sfierma.seed). 
The spermatic arteries. Each rises from the an- 
terior part of the aorta, between the emulgent and 
the inferior mesenteric arteries, passes obliquely down- 
wards and outwards, runs upon the psoas muscle to 
the brim of the pelvis, and then through the aperture 
in the external oblique. They are behind and con- 
tiguous to the peritonaeum, and do not lie in the 
cavity of the belly, are connected by the cellular mem- 
brane to each other, and their corresponding veins, all 
which run in a serpentine manner, form, with other 
vessels, the spermatic cord. 

Sperma'tica cho'rda, the spermatic cohd, cor/ius 
varicosum, cor/ius fiyramidale, /ilexus and corfius fiam- 
fiiniforme^ vasa sfiermatica^ firxfiarantia vasa^ cafireo- 
iarisy and cafireolaria, is composed of the spermatic 
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artery and vein, of nerves, lymphatics, the vas deferens, 
the cremaster muscle, and aponeurotic membrane, de- 
rived from the ^opening of the external oblique, con- 
nected by cellular membrane. 

SpERMA'xiciE ve'n^. Spermatic VEINS. A lit- 
tle below the emulgent veins the vena cava sends out 
the right spermatic; but the left commonly springs 
from the left emulgent, for the sake, it is said, of avoid- 
ing the aorta in its passage, by which the motion of its 
fluid might be retarded. This is, however, improba- 
ble; for the motion of the fluids in the emulgent is not 
affected by the action of this artery. 

SPERM ATOCE'LE, (from n-Trepf^ce, se7ncn, and x;;Aj;, 
a tumour,) efiididymis distensa, is a morbid distention of 
the epididymis and vas deferens, from a stagnation of 
semen, produced by tumours, too rigid continence, 
stricture, or inflammation, about the caput galiinaginis, 
or in the course of the vas deferens; but the last is 
the most frequent cause. 

When from an inflammatory affection, general and 
topical blood letting, gentle laxatives, a low cooling 
diet, and rest, will commonly be found effectual; but 
when tumours are discovei-ed to press upon the vas de- 
ferens, they ought either to be brought to suppuration, 
or their extirpation should if possible be attempted. 
Sometimes the tumours depend on a venereal cause; 
and a well directed course of mercury hath been known 
to remove them. 

When all other meanshaving failed, castration has at 
last, it is said, been found requisite. See Bell's Surgery, 
vol. i. p. 495. 

SPHA'CELUS, (from <r<px^u, to destroy). Sec 

MORTIFICATIO. 

Spha'celus o'ssis. See Spina ventosa, and 
Caries. 

SPHACELI'SMUS, (from i(pec-^xMC^j, to destroy). 
See Phrenh is. 

SPHENOIDAL SUTURE. This, with the eth- 
moidal suture, surrounds, and joins the irregular pro- 
cesses of these two bones with the contiguous ones. 

SPHENOI'DES OS, (from <r<py.v, a wedg-e, and ei^o?, 
likeness.)) cuneiforme os ; azygos ; papillare os ; basilare 
OS; fiolymorfi/ius, the sphenoid bone, is an irregular 
bone which runs into the basis of the skull, from one 
temple to the other. Externally it hath five processes, 
which are all subdivided. The first and second are the 
two lateral apophyses, called later ales processus, the up- 
per part of each of which is called the temporal process ; 
that part of them which projects towards the inside, lower 
than the temporal, and which makes up part of the 
orbit, is called the orbitar process; the lowest and back 
part of these processes is called the spinous process. 
The two external processes which rise nearly perpendi- 
cular to the base of the cranium, with each a fossa be- 
liind, are called the pterygoid processes. The azygous 
process is that sharp middle ridge which is in the base 
of the bone. It has four foramina on each side : the 
first three are filled by the optic, the superior and in- 
ferior maxillary nerves, and the fourth transmits the 
largest artery of the dura mater. On each side is the 
superior orbital fissure, yielding a passage to the third, 
fourth, and sixth pair of nerves, with a branch of the 
fifth ; and at the basis of each pterygoid process is a 
foramen styled fiterygoideum, through which a branch 
of the external carotid passes. In infants it is com- 
posed of three pieces, the lateral processes being in se- 



parate portions. See Clinoides and Sella tlk- 

CICA. 

SPHiERI'STICA, (from fr<f>xipct, a globe). A game, 
played in the sphaeristerium, or tennis court, supposed 
to be different from the modern tennis, but it is not 
known wherein the difference consists. The Milesians 
were particularly averse from this exercise ; though the 
Athenians frequently gave the freedom of their city to 
the sphaeristae, or masters in this art: the ball witb. 
which they played was called corycus ; and it was also 
the name for balls formed for different purposes, parti- 
cularly of exercise. See Corycus. 

SPHiEROCE'PHALA ELA'TIOR, (from <r^«<,««. 
a globe, and «f^<«A«?, a head). See Echixopus. 

SPHE'NO-MAXILLA'RISARTE'RIA, is the first 
branch of the inaxillaria interna arteria: it goes to the 
inferior orbitary, or spheno-maxillary fissure, and to the 
orbit, through the foramen spheno-palatinum. 

Sphe'no-maxilla'res Fissu'UiE, (from c-^tivot^a, and 
?naxilla, the jaw,) inferiores orbitaris Jissurcs are 
formed by the edge of the maxillary notches in the os 
sphenoides, continued in the maxilla superior, and there 
called the inferior orbitary fissures. 

Sphe'no pala'tini, (from the same, and palatutv, 
palate). These muscles rise, one on each side, from 
the os sphenoides, and are inserted into the sides of 
the glandula palati,and back part of the uvula. 

A name also of a lower maxillary branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves, distributed to the musculus pterygoidaeus 
jnternua, the back part of the nares, the sinus sphenoi- 
dalis, and the Eustachian tube. 

Sphe'no pharvng^'i, (^fiharynx). These muscles 
rise, one on each side, from the alary processes of the 
sphenoid bone, and run to the sides of the pharynx. 

Sphe'no ptervgo-pala'tinus. Valsalva discover- 
ed that this muscle does not belong to the uvula, 
but to the tuba Euslachiana. It rises from the os 
sphenoides, and is inserted into the fore part of the 
palate. 

Sphe'no SALPiNGO-PHARYNG.ffi'i are muscles fixed 
by one extremity partly to the sphenoidal side of 
the bony portion, partly to the nearest soft portion of 
the Eustachian tube ; running towards the external 
wing of the apophysis pterygoideus, into which one por- 
tion of the muscle is inserted : the other portion runs to 
the end of the wing, and turns round its forked ex- 
tremity as over a pulley, and is inserted in the septum 
palati near the uvula. 

Sphe'no salpingo-staphylinus. See Circumflexus 
palati. 

Sphe'no spina'lis. See Dur^ matris arte- 

RliE. 

SPHI'NCTER A'NI, (from 5^/yy«, to constrict). 
Orbicularis ; as/iidiscos ; constrictor anij cutaneus; cuti- 
culosus, a circular muscle, or rather an enlargement of 
the circular fibres of the muscular coat of the rectum, 
for the purpose of closing the gut which surrounds the 
extremity of the anus. 

Sphi'ncter labio'rum, coTistrictor labiorum, orbi- 
cularis, osculatorius ?nusculus, surrounds the lips with 
orbicular fibres, and by its action corrugating them. It 
is an antagonist to all the other muscles of the lips. 

Sphi'ncter ceso'phagi, and gu'l^. The sphinc- 
ter OF THE cesophagus, OF GULA. See (Eso- 
phagus. 

Sphi'ncter vagi'n^. This muscle placed just 
3A 
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within the vagina, consists of two planes of circular 
fibres, coming partly from the perinitum, and partly 
from the sphincter ani ; they surround the vagina, and 
are lost in the fibres of the crura clitoridis. The exist- 
ence of this muscle is denied by some anatomists. 

Sphincter vEsiCiE, is a series of transverse fibres 
running crosswise under the straight fibres of the neck 
of the ]>ladder in a circular airection. Tiie office of all 
the sphincters is to contract passages and prevent invo- 
luntary discharges. 

SPHONDILIUM. Probably the Brancje ursina, 
q. v. 

SPI'CA. A SPIKE, (from s-r«;^^t^5 Mol. crTrx^vi, an 
ear of cor?! ;) a species of inflorescence, resembling an 
car of corn. Linnaeus defines it alternate sessile flowers 
on a simple peduncle. When the flowers have the 
same direction it is termed s/iica secunda ; when diifer- 
ent ones, distic/ia. 

Spi'ca mas. See Lavendula latifolia. 

Spi'ca f(e'mina, et Vulgaris. See Lavendula 

AUGUSTirOLIA. 

Spi'ca I'ndica, et Na'rdi. See Nardus In- 

i)ICA. 

Spi'ca Ce'ltica. See Nardus Celtica. 

Spi'ca Hortula'na. See,STCECHAS. 

Spica is also the name of a banclage, which is of three 
kinds, called from their resemblance to an ear of corn ; 
viz. s/iica descetidens (see Deligatio); spica inguin- 
alis, used for the cure of an intestinal hernia, a dislo- 
cation of the thigh, and a fracture of the os ilii. It is 
either single or double headed ; the single is twenty- 
four feet in length, and three fingers broad; the end is 
placed on the os ilii of the sound side ; hence the head 
of the roller passes round the bottom of the belly and 
the hip, then to the back part of the thigh ; comes up 
between the thighs, is conveyed to the groin, and 
thence over the back where it began. The bandage is 
pinned to the compress on the groin, and finished by a 
turn or two round the belly. When applied to one 
groin only, it is called spica inguinalis simplex ; and when 
this bandage hath two heads, the middle part is placed 
at the perinaeum, whence the heads ascend obliquely to 
the hip, passing behind and before to the other hip. 

The spica m^wzna^^||U</i/c:r is applied to both groins, 
and is twenty-four ie^H|pgj and three inches broad. 
Its middle is fixed on \^h » -^^' ^""^ brought round the 
belly, where the ends ^ve changed; they then pass 
round the outside of the thighs. Under the buttocks, and 
ascend on each groin. Having secured the dressing, 
they ascend from thence over the ossa ilii to their be- 
ginning, where the heads are again changed and brought 
round to the belly, where ihey are once more changed, 
descending on each side of the scrotum, going round 
the buttocks to each groin, and so to the belly. They 
are then again changed, and they ascend to the ossa ilii. 
This direction must be repeated often. 

The simple spica, sometimes called geranium.^ is a 
common roller, about five ells long, and three fingers 
in breadth, rolled up with one head. When rolled up 
with two heads, it is called spica duplex. 

SPIGE'LIA, (from its spicated top). See Anthel- 

MIA. 

SPILUS. A genus of the eighth order of Dr. Wil- 
lan's system including natural marks. See N-evus. 
SPI'NA. See Processus. 
Spi'na, {quasi sjiiculinas dim. of spica, a thorn, 



from the thorny appearance of the vertebrae of theback ;) 
racliis ; is divided into true and false vertebrae. The 
true are twenty-four in number, viz. seven of the neck, 
twelve of the back; the first of which is called lup/iadia, 
or lophia i the second maschalister ; and five of the 
loins. Each vertebra is composed of its body and pro- 
cesses. The body is the thick anterior part, convex 
before, concave behind, and nearly horizontal and 
plain both above and below. The surfaces of two con- 
tiguous vertebrae are covered with a cartilage; and 
there is a ligament, composed of concentrical curved 
fibres, firmly attached to the horizontal surface of th( 
vertebrae, as well as a strong ligament, which lies be- 
tween the edges of the vertebrae, whose fibres decussate 
each other in the form of an X. From each side of the 
body of each vertebra a bony ridge is produced back- 
wards and to a side, from the posterior extremity of 
which one slanting process arises, and another descends; 
the smooth side of each of these four processes, called 
oblique, is covered with a cartilage, and the two infe- 
rior oblique processes of each vertebra are articulated 
with the contiguous ones of the vertebra below. From 
between the superior and inferior oblique processes of 
each side, the vertebra is stretched out laterally, and 
forms a process called transverse. From the posterior 
ro^ot of the two oblique and of the transverse process on 
each side, a broad oblique bony plate is extended be- 
hind ; and where these meet, the spinal process rises, 
and projects backwards. These seven processes form 
the posterior parts of the vertebrae, and are hollow at 
their anterior middle part: the cavity, joined with that 
on the back part of the bodies, makes a great canal 
which answers to another in the vertebrae above and 
below, for the medtilla spinalis. There are two semi- 
circular notches belonging to each vertebra, which 
coincide with two similar notches in the adjoining 
vertebra; and through these foramina, placed im- 
mediately behind the body of the vertebrae, the spinal 
nerves pass out. 

The cervical vertebrae are concave above and convex 
below ; flat forward and behihd. Their spinal pro- 
cesses are bifid, to allow a more convenient insertion 
for the muscles. The transverse processes are short 
and generally bifid, the root having a hole for the se- 
cure passage of the vertebral artery and vein : the ob- 
lique processes are horizontal. The rotatory motions of 
the head are not entirely performed by the first and se- 
cond vertebrae, but with the assistance of the rest of 
the spine; for the rotation of any two vertebrae is in- 
considerable, and if this rotation, which nearly equals a 
quarter of a circle, was betwixt the first and second 
only, the spinal marrow of that part might have been 
injured. 

The dorsal vertebrae are of a middle size between the 
cervical and lumbar, and are flattened laterally by the 
pressure of the ribs, which are inserted into small cavi- 
ties in their sides. The ribs are articulated between 
two vertebrae, except in the first, eleventh, and twelfth, 
where the cavity for their reception is entirely formed 
in the respective vertebrae. 

The lumbar vertebrae are the largest ; the cartilages 
thicker, the spinal and oblique processes stronger, as 
their motion is more extensive, and they are most ex- 
posed to injury. 

The false vertebrae are divided into two bones, viz, 
the OS sacrum and os coccygis. 
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On the internal side of the spine are found a number 
of lymphatic vessels and glands. 

Spi'na alba, the white thorn tree, acanthaleuce, 
oxijacantha,mesfiilus afxil folio sylvestris s/iinosa calci- 
trafia hawthorn, crat(Z(^us oxycantha Lin. Sp. PI. 
683, is common in hedges: its flowers have an agree- 
able fragrance, and the infusion is used as a tonic in 
dyspepsia, 

Spi'na acida. See Berberis. 

Spi'na Ara'bica. See Carduus spinosissimus. 

Spi'na -/Egypti'aca. See Acacia. 

Spi'na cervi'na, soluti'va infecto'ria, pur ga'trix. 
See Rhamnus. 

Spi'nahi'rci. See Gummi tragacanth^. 

Spi'na sca'pul^e. See Scapula. 

Spi'na solstitia'lis. See Calcitrapa officina- 
lis. 

Spi'na bi'fida, hydrops medullas s/iinalis; hydrocele 
s/iinalis; hydrorachilin s/iinosa, is a tumourof the colour 
of the skin, seated upon the vertebrae of the neck, back, 
or loins, receiving its name from the processes of the 
spine being wanting, where it appears. It is congenital, 
known by its situation, its watery contents, and the palsy 
of the parts below, which usually attends it. Dr. Cul- 
len names it hydrorachitis, defining it a soft small tu- 
mour above the vertebra; of the loins, the vertebrae 
opening beneath. 

This disorder is incurable ; and the children on 
whom these tumours are found die in a few days. If 
the tumour is opened, death is more speedy. Dr. 
Mackenzie saw a case of this kind, with which the 
child lived four months, but at length died in convul- 
sions. Mr. Warner records an instance of it in a young 
man of twenty yeats old. (See his Cases in Surgery. 
Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 502.) The disease, in its 
most fatal form, consists of a deficiency of the vertebrae 
in that part, and the place of the bone is filled by an 
accvimulation of fluid. An unossified portion of the 
skull is sometimes filled by a similar tumour. Where 
the patient has lived for some years, the vertebrae can- 
not be wholly defective, and if the following remarks 
of Mr. Abernethy are applicable, it can only be in these 
less perfect cases. The reason, he observes, of the accu- 
mulation of fluid in those diseases beneath the dura 
mater is not very apparent ; nor does the cause produc- 
ing the secretion appear to be powerful or constant : 
for the water collects very slowly at first ; and, in some 
cases, none has ever been effused, and the child has 
grown up without experiencing any inconvenience. 
When once the collection has begun, the cause of its 
continuance and increase is evident : the collected 
fluid irritates and distends the membranes which se- 
crete it, and thus augments the disease. Besides, he 
has seen very healthful infants who have been very 
imperfectly formed with respect to the vertebrae 



be inevitable on the spontaneous rupture, he thinks it 
would be vindicable to discharge the fluid, by a punc- 
ture with a finely cutting instrument, and endeavour to 
heal the wound immediately; and, should this be ac- 
complished, to repress a future collection, by bandage, 
and by those topical applications which appear best 
adapted to this purpose. 

Spi'na cervina. See Rhamnus. 

Spi'na vento'sa, osteo sarcoma; s/iincs ventosilas; 
sideratio; cancer ; gangrcsna et sfihacelus ossis; teredo; 
fungus articuli; arthrocace; exostosis; and when chil- 
dren are the subjects P^DARTHROCACE,q. v. Dr. CuUeu 
makes this a variety of the phlogosis phlegmcne, from 
its situation, and leaves it to the judgment of the more 
experienced to determine, whether this complaint, 
with some others he has there enumerated, should be 
considered as a species of this genus. 

Spina seems to have been a term applied by the Ara- 
bians from its occasioning a pricking in the flesh, and 
the epithet -ventosa is added, because it seems to be 
filled with wind. The s/iina ventosa, according to Mr. 
Sharp, is a caries of a bone, attended with an internal 
corruption of its whole substance, generally from pu- 
trefaction of the marrow, by which the periosteum and 
ligaments, as well as the bone, are wholly destroyed. 
See Caries. 

Mr. Pott divides this disorder into the hydro/is arti- 
culi, and \.\\q. fungus articuli., or thickening of the liga- 
ments of the joint, and the enlargement of the bone. 
The first often comes on suddenly, is of short duration, 
and rapidly recedes. It often happens in a relaxed 
habit, from a want of lymphatic absorption, from relax- 
ation, from an obstruction in the circulation in the 
joint, or from rheumatism. The second is generally 
known by the uniform swelling of the parts, by their 
hardness and inflexibility : it usually ends in amputa- 
tion. 

The bone affected is often converted into a soft, ho- 
mogeneous, sebaceous substance, resembling a cancer- 
ous gland ; at other times filled with fungous flesh, 
covered externally by a thin, compact plate, minutely 
perforated : sometimes the whole becomes gelatinous. 
The first kind is styled osteo sarcoma, though improper- 
ly, as the substance is rather glandular than fleshy, and 
by no means organized. The soft parts often experi- 
ence some, frequently a similar, disease, attended with 
great pain. 

The second species is more properly the fuzdarthro- 
cace, or spina vento»a, consisting in a swelling of tho 
body or head of a long bone, so that its cancelli are 
much enlarged. The medullary membrane of the can- 
celli is thickened, and granulations sprout from it, 
which destroy the substance of the bone, leaving an 
external perforated shell. To this head must be re- 
ferred the enlargement of the phalanges of the extrc- 
whence this disease originates, whose health hath sus- mities from scrofula, 
tained but little derangement until the tumour has Dr. White observes, that this disorder is generally 
burst, when they have perished from the inflammation understood to be a tumour in the internal parts of the 
of the medulla spinalis, which inevitably ensues. To bone, gradually enlarging its substance. It is fre- 
remedy all which, he proposes that a gentle degree of quently hard, and without much pain ; sometimes ap- 
prcssure should be made on the tumour from birth, or pearing as if puffed up with air, attended at first with a 
at its commencement, which might produce the absorp- dull, afterwards with shooting, pricking pains, grada- 
tion of any deposited fluid, and thus prevent the disten- ally extending itself to the periosteum and integuments 
lion of the unsupported dura mater. But should this which cover or lie near the part affected, and, in the 
have no effect, and should the accumulation of fluid end, producing an ulcer of the most stubborn kind. It 
continue to increase, as the death of the patient would is not confined to the cylindrical bones ; it affects also 
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all those of the head, face, neck, back, and chest, 
though the former are the most frequent scats of the 
complaint. It is most injurious when fixed on" the 
heads and i>rocesses of bones. 

It may be caused by a scorbutic, scrofulous, or 
venereal acrimony, affecting- the lamellae or medullary 
substance of the bone; or by injury done to the corre- 
sponding vessels between the periosteum, lamellae, and 
medulla, from external violence. 

When mild and in the early stage, proceeding from 
external injury, cold applications, Avith Goulard's ex- 
tract in the water of acetated ammonia, have been of 
great service. When from acrimony in a moderate 
degree, an alternative course, with mercurial ointment, 
decoction of sarsaparilla, or of the woods, together with 
an acescent and milk diet, will restrain its progTess. 
Accidents are generally confined to the external lamellae, 
and seldom produce diseases of great depth in the cy- 
lindrical bones, without some predisposing cause in the 
habit, which it is the business of the surgeon to exa- 
mine. When the superincumbent parts begin to be 
discoloured, and suffer pricking pain and burning heat, 
an ulcer is certainly forming on the outside of the bone. 
At this time the diseased part should be laid bare by 
a sufficient opening, with a caustic or the knife. Per- 
foration, as directed in the carious ulcer, then becomes 
expedient ; with such dressings as will tend to absorb 
the discharge, and restrain the flesh from growing over 
the denuded bone, until the diseased part is separated, 
or the discharge dried up. When the whole of the 
substance is diseased, particularly in or near a joint, 
amputation is the only remedy ; but it is justly observed 
by Mons. Le Dran, that the operation should not be 
performed upon that part of the bone which is dis- 
eased. 

Amputation is seldom necessary in the swellings of 
the phalanges of the fingers and toes; but bathing the 
parts in soap and water, or a diluted solution of potash, 
will be often useful. It is, on the other hand, pecu- 
liarly necessary when a large portion of bone is affected ; 
when fever, colliquative sweats, and diarrhoea have 
come on. The real osteo-sarcoma, however, partici- 
pates of the nature of cancer, and is apt to return after 
amputation, particularly if the lymphatic glands are 
affected. Bark, hemlock, and mercury, have been re- 
commended as internal remedies, though practitioners 
seem to depend little on them. Muriated lime, muri- 
ated barytes, or arsenic will probably be more success- 
ful. The actual cautery has been used, it is said, with 
success; and issues, in the neighbouring parts, seem to 
have assisted the cure. 

See Boyer on the Diseases of the Bones ; Severinus 
de Recondita Abscessum Natura ; Hamberger de 
Spina Ventosa; Senac Praefatio ad du Verney de Mor- 
bis Ossium; Ruysch,Epist. xiv.; Suede Spina Ventosa. 

SPINA 'CIA, (from Hispania., its native country, 
supposed to be olus Hisfianicuin). Common spinage, 
sfiinacia oleracea Lin. Sp. PI. a. 1456, is only used at 
the table, and considered as containing only a small 
portion of nutritious matter ; but if freely eaten, it is 
laxative, diuretic, and cooling. See RaiiHisti)ria. 

SPIN^ CURVATURA, a distorted spine, is 
not an uncommon complaint in early youth. It arises 
often from debility, in consequence of a variety of pre- 
vious diseases, sometimes from blows, from indulging 
an inclined posture, occasionally from the weight of the 



superincumbent parts, when the height increases in a 
degree disproportioned to the strength. The first and 
last cause are nearly allied, and the effects are removed 
by tonics, by the cold bath, and frequently resting in an 
horizontal position. When local injury has occasioned 
the complaint, or when connected with a scrofulous 
habit, a different treatment is necessary ; for which we 
are indebted to the judgment and sagacity of Mr. Pott : 
nor is this method exclusively confined to the scrofulous 
species ; but may be often applied with success to that 
from debility. 

The disease often begins with general languor, list- 
lessness, and want of appetite; no particular part is ap- 
parently affected ; but general debility is accused, and 
the common remedy is the bark. At different periods 
from the first appearance of languor, in the greater 
number of instances, the legs begin to fail. On stand- 
ing the knees involuntarily bend forward, and in walk- 
ing the legs cross. If the patient is then examined he 
complains of cramps occasionally in the thighs, of un- 
easy sensations, scarcely amounting to pain, in the legs, 
and at the pit of the stomach ; the legs in sitting down 
are drawn up, and the power of motion and the sensation 
are soon lost. We say, " in the greater number of 
instances;" for these complaints occur only when the 
lumbar vertebrae are affected ; but this, the most fre- 
quent and most important form of the disease, we shall 
first notice. 

When the symptoms just described have assumed an 
alarming appearance, anxiety is usually alive to trace 
every concomitant circumstance, and some distortion 
is noticed in the spinal column. The curvature is most 
commonly, from within, outwards, but sometimes on 
one side. In the latter case, however, there is gene- 
rally a double curvature; for if the first deviation is 
unnoticed, the patient, to relieve himself from an un- 
easy position, rests chiefly on the opposite side, and 
this posture produces the second curvature. Some- 
times only a single vertebra starts from its place, some- 
times two, but seldom a greater number. 

The complaint originates from a disease of the carti- 
lages and ligaments communicated to the bones ; it ap- 
pears to be the languid inflammation of scrofulous habits, 
and to terminate in caries. The starting of the ver- 
tebrae from their proper line seems to be owing to 
the unequal erosion, and, of course, to the want of an 
uniform support. 

While the state of the general health is attended to 
by general remedies, not only with a view to the de- 
bility, but to the scrofulous habit, the particular care of 
the surgeon must be directed to the curvature ; and the 
best means of relieving it is the plan suggested by Mr. 
Pott, in procuring a considerable local discharge on 
each side, as near the curvature as possible, but beyond 
the spinal processes of the protruded bone. Tender- 
ness in this case is cruelty, and the issue made either 
with the knife or the caustic should be large enough to 
contain a horse bean. If the curvature is considerable, 
the size of the issue should be increased. The dis- 
charge should be continued till the complaint is in a 
great measure relieved, and the degree of amendment 
may be judged of by that of the general health. Dur- 
ing the continuance of the discharge, the complexion 
becomes clearer, the appetite is improved, the general 
strength is increased, sensation and motion are gra- 
dually restored. It has been supposed that the 
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curvature may be reduced by this measure ; we dare 
not deny that it will not be lessened; but we have never 
found it so in any considerable degree. The chief ef- 
fect is to relieve the inflammation of the bones and car- 
tilages. We have indeed often seen palsy of the lower 
limbs recovered without any remedy, and we think that 
nature, by her own powers, may restore the sensibility 
and irritability, if not sunk by the languor and debility 
induced by scrofulous inflammation. The curvature 
may be prevented from increasing during the action of 
the drains, and possibly, at last diminished by the in- 
genious machines of Mr. Sheldrake and Mr. Jones, 
which are constructed on the justest principles, and will 
not, like the former stays, swings, &c. add to the com- 
plaint. After the inflammation is checked, we have 
ordered, we think with success, the sea bath, covering 
the issues with leather, secured by a margin of sticking 
plaster. 

When the curvature is in the cervical vertebrae it is 
soon discovered, though it produces no very appro- 
priate symptoms, as will be obvious when we recollect, 
that the cervical nerves are intimately united with the 
other nerves of the brain and spine in the ganglionic 
system. When the dorsal vertebrae are affected, besides 
the former symptoms, a dry cough, hectic fever and 
pain, dyspnoea, irregular or obstructed alvine discharges, 
are said to supervene. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that in this case the ribs and sternum, wanting 
their due support, fall down and contract the chest; nor 
will it escape the attentive observer, that the scrofulous 
habit which induces the curvature, may also affect the 
conglobate glands of the lungs. 

We have observed that the utility of issues is not 
exclusively confined to curvatures of the lumbar verte- 
brae, connected with scrofulous habits. We have found 
them useful in cases of debility, where no such habit 
was discoverable, and if weakness and languor, con- 
nected with any curvature does not soon yield to com- 
mon remedies, the caustics should be employed ; we 
have reason to think that any obstinate pain, or other 
complaint, which can be traced to any part of the spinal 
chain, may be relieved by the same means. We once 
attended a person who was said to labour under a lum- 
bago ; but the pain, on examination, appeared to be in 
the sacrum, where no curvature could, of course, be 
expected. It did not yield to any remedy, and the 
person, a robust farmer, could not at last turn in bed 
from debility. The caustics soon gave relief, and at 
last completed a cure, which might have been more 
readily obtained if he had sooner submitted to the plan, 
which was very early recommended. See Pott's Works; 
Earle on Distortion of the Spine, 

Spi'n^e in botany are the arms of plants to keep off 
cattle. They are supposed, but with little reason, to 
be abortive leaves. (See Planta.) We find them on 
the branches of thorns, on the leaves of the aloe and 
holly, on the calyx of the carduus, and on the fruit of 
the datura and chestnut. 

SPINA'LES CO'LLI MINO'RES. See Inter- 

SPINALES MUSCULI. 

Spina'les lumborum are some fasciculi which run 
up from the superior false spines of the os sacrum to 
the lower spinal apophyses of the loins, which may be 
styled s/iifiales luviboriun inajores. The spinales mi- 
ijorcs lie between the spinal apophyses of the loins 



and transversales minores, between the transverse apo- 
physes, which are sometimes of a considerable breadth. 
Spina'les arte'ri^e, artcrior and posterior on eacli 
side, are produced from the vertebrales; each of which, 
as soon as it enters into the cranium, sends out a small 
branch, forming by its union the posterior spinalis. 
Afterwards the vertebrales advancing to the apophysis 
basilaris of the os occipitis, detach backwards two other 
small branches, which likewise meet, and, by their 
union, form the spinalis anterior. These spinal arte- 
ries run down on the fore and back sides of the medulla 
spinalis, and by small transverse ramifications commu- 
nicate with those which the intercostal and lumbar ar- 
teries send to the same part. 

Spina'lis co'lli rises, one on each side, from the 
spines of the seven uppermost vertebrae of the back, 
and is inserted into the spines of the five lower verte- 
brae of the neck. See Spinalis musculus. 

Spina'les do'rsi mino'res are of two kinds: some 
go laterally from the extremity of one spinal apophysis 
to annUier, being often mixed with the short fasciculi 
of the spinalis major; the rest lie directly between the 
extremities of two neighbouring spinal apophyses, be- 
ing separated from their fellows on the other side by 
the spinal ligament. See Spinalis musculus. 

Spina'lis do'rsi ma'jor, semis/iinalis, is a long slen- 
der muscle lying on the lateral part of the extremities 
of the spinal apophyses of the back. 

Spina'lis musculus, and its fellow on the opposite 
side, rises tendinous from the spinal processes, and run 
to be inserted into the transverse processes. It is dis^ 
tingtiished into spinalis colli, and sfiinalis dorsi ininor ; 
and goes in this manner as high as the spinal process 
of the second vertebra. 

SPINO'SA. See Spina bifida. 
SPINO'SUM SYRI'ACUM. See Alhagi. 
SPIR.E'A FILIPE'NDULA, Lin. Sp. PI. 702; 
DROP WORT, grows wild in fields and marshy grounds : 
the root consists of a number of tubercles, fastened to- 
gether by slender strings; its taste is rough and bitter- 
ish, with some pungency. It has been recommended 
as an astringent in dysenteries, immoderate uterine 
fluxes, 8cc. ; as a diuretic, an aperient, and deobstruent, 
in scrofulous habits. At present it is totally disregarded 
in practice. 

SPI'RITUS, spirit; any attenuated volatile sub- 
stance which exhales from bodies in a given degree of 
heat; and by an imaginary analogy, the nervous fluid 
hath been styled the animal spirit ; a term which we 
may admit while it implies no peculiar qualities. 

In botany it is that volatile part of the essential oil of 
plants to which their peculiar smell and taste are owing, 
and called rector sfiiritus. 

In pharmacy, the name is only, with propriety, given 
to the spirits obtained by fermentation, the general 
dangers of which, as indirect stimuli, have been suffi- 
ciently exposed. The same term is, however, also ap- 
plied to oils, combined either with alcohol or water, in 
a state of vapour, by distillation. Different vegetables 
impregnate water and alcohol with different degrees of 
strength, and generally the watery spirits, as they are 
styled, are strongest, as the water admits of a greater heat 
before it rises; but, on this account, they have often a 
nauseous empyreumalic flavour. 

The term s/iiritus is also added to many products. 
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Spi'niTUS ^THEUEUS, or VINI JETHEREUS. ScC iE, THER. 
Spi'kITUS CAMPHORiE TARTAREUS, Vel VINI CAMPHO- 

RATus. See Camphora. 

Spi'ritls cochleari^. See Cochlearia. 
Spi'ritus cornu cervi; sal ammon, cuvi cake viva ; 

SAL AMMONIACUS COMPOSITUS ; VOLATILIS AROMATICUS. 

See Alkali volatile. 

Spi'ritus vini ; tenuis^ vel rectijicatus. See Vinum 

ADUSTUM. 

Spi'ritus salis marini ; coagulatus, vel Glauberi. 
See Marinum sal. 

Spi'ritus nitri ; Glauberi, dulcis, et cstheris nilroai. 
See NiTRUM. 

Spi'ritus volatilis fcetidus. See Asafcetida. 

Spi'ritus ^thereus vitriolicus compositus. See 
LiquoR mineralis anodynus Hoffmanni. 

Spi'ritus Mindereri, aqtia ajtimonics acetate. See 
Alcali volatile. 

SPISSAME'NTA. Sec Stymmata. 

SPLA'CHNON. See Bryon. 

SPLA'NCHNICA, (from e-3-A«y;^vov, a bowel). Me- 
dicines appropriated to the diseases of the viscera. 

SPLANCIINOLO'GIA, splanchnology, the doc- 
trines respecting the different viscera. 

SPLEN, vel LIEN. The Spleen, left liver of 
Hippocrates; bastard liver of Aristotle ; fames v entri- 
cM/iof other ancient authors, implying that it warms the 
stomach ; is situated in the left hypochondrium laterally, 
in the cavity between the false ribs and the spine. It 
is of a long oval figure, about seven fingers' breadth in 
length, and four or five in breadth, generally of a livid 
or black red colour, and very lax, covered by the peri- 
tonaeum. Its convex side is next the diaphragm ; the 
concave broken by a longitudinal sulcus where the sple- 
nic vessels enter, dividing the spleen into an under an- 
terior, and upper posterior part. The superior side is 
broader and more concave than the inferior, and is pro- 
portioned to the greater curvature of the stomach. The 
side below lies backward on the left kidney, and forward 
on the colon. The convex side of the spleen is turned 
towards the concave side of the diaphragm. The spleen 
has naturally two fissures, and these are often so deep 
that this viscus is said to be divided into tw.o or three. 
Its bulk diffei's in different persons, wholly independent 
of disease ; and the colour, which in adults is purple, is 
of a brighter red in infants. 

The spleen consists almost wholly of blood, and it is 
apparently cellular, at least it appears so, when injected 
from the veins ; but this structure is not perceived when 
the injection is thrown into the arteries. The variation 
has led to a suspicion that the seeming cellular struc- 
ture is owing to extravasation ; but it takes place regu- 
larly in the freshest spleens with very moderate force, 
and the artery may perhaps divide too minutely to ad- 
mit of the passage of the injection. If this, however, 
be true, it will afford another instance besides the cor- 
pora cavernosa penis, where the office of absorption is 
performed by red veins, though their function is here 
also unnecessary, as no viscus is more plentifully sup- 
plied with lymphatics. In brutes they are particularly 
numerous and large. In oxen and sheep there are no 
venal ramifications, but only branching sinuses, except 
a small portion of venal trunk, perforated on all sides 
at the extremity of the spleen. 

The aorta, when it has passed into the abdomen, 



sends off the cceliac artery, from whence the s/ilcnic 
proceeds. This artery is much larger than appears to 
be necessary for the nutrition of the viscus, and it 
wanders a little eccentrically over the pancreas, to 
v-'hich it gives branches, and behind the stomach, send- 
ing off branches to the latter, which, from their short 
course, are called vasa brevia. It then enters the con- 
cave surface of the spleen, dividing very minutely, most 
probably, as we have said, discharging its contents into 
cells from whence the blood is taken up by the splenic 
vein, and carried to the vena portae. The nerves of the 
spleen are small, and come from the plexus, formed ol 
the posterior branches of the eighth pair and the great 
intercostal. 

The spleen is connected with the stomach by a liga- 
ment and the vasa brevia ; with the omentum and the 
left kidney ; with the diaphragm by a poiiion of the 
peritoneum ; with the beginning of the pancreas by the 
branches of the splenic artery ; and with the colon, by 
a ligament. From these connections it is apparently 
much influenced. It rises and sinks in some degree 
with the diaphragm, is raised in its concave portion 
upwards and forwards, so that from a perpendicular it 
has almost a transverse direction, by the distention of 
the stomach, and varies also in its situation by different 
states of the colon. When the splenic vein is tied it is 
greatly enlarged, and the same distention is obviously 
apparent when the stomach is empty. On the con- 
trary, when full, the spleen is small, and is found so in 
those who die sudden and violent deaths ; while in per- 
sons sinking under lingering diseases it is unusually 
large. This organ has no excretory duct. 

The use of the spleen has perplexed physiologists of 
every era, nor, after the inquiries of two thousand years, 
are we much nearer to the solution of the problem. Not 
to dwell on ancient fancies, that it was an equipoise to 
the liver, designed to keep the blood warm and fluid, 
or to assist in the generative function, we shall step on 
to the more modern ideas. We must premise, how- 
ever, that it has been extirpated by Ruysch, Valisnieri, 
and others, without producing any inconvenience ; that 
it has been found hardened, scirrhous, ulcerated. Sec. 
with few morbid symptoms, except dyspeptic ones. 
Even in the case recorded by Dr. Drake, in Dr. Dun- 
can's Medical Journal, the cause of death was the com- 
pression of the spleen on the colon. 

Mr. Hewson, who supposed the red particles to be 
flattened, and to consist of a solid nucleus and a vesi- 
cular part, supposed that the thymus gland furnished 
the central part, and the spleen the vesicular. In sup- 
port of this opinion, he asserted that the blood in the 
splenic vein had a smaller proportion of coagulablc 
lymph than other venous blood, and that the red par- 
ticles of the splenic artery contained no central nucleus. 
The whole system, as well as its supports, are visiona- 
ry, and contradicted by the observation of others. It 
would indeed appear, that, as we had no elaboratory for 
the red particles, they might probably be formed in a 
viscus, where their proportion is so considerable ; but it 
would seem very singular, that they should be elabo- 
rated merely to be sent to the liver, and we find no duct 
by which they can be conveyed. 

Another, and a generally prevailing, opinion has been 
that it assists the liver in the secretion of bile. This is 
indeed highly probable; but it is no exclusive assistant; 
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for all the vessels of the abdomen may be supposed to 
have a similar office, since, like the spleen, they send 
their fluids to the vena portse. When these authors 
add, that ihe blood from the spleen is more alkalescent 
or putrescent, they assert boldly, instead of cautiously 
inciuiring. Neither is true. The biood, from its co- 
!our,ismore carbonated than the common arterial blood, 
und this may probably arise from its stagnation, in con- 
sequence of its slower circulation through the cells; but 
how the excess of carbon fits it for the better secretion 
of bile, those must explain to whom the mystery of 
this function has been revealed. We believe the prin- 
ciple to be true, though we doubt ihe elucidation, par- 
ticularly as Dr. Babington, we are informed, has found 
that the bile formed, after the spleen has been remov- 
ed, differs in no respect from that fluid in its usual 
state, notwithstanding the assertion of Morgagni and 
others to the contrary. 

Others have asserted that the pressure of the full 
stomach on the spleen accelerates the circulation 
through it, supplying the liver with fluids when most 
wanted ; and this opinion is supported by the fact for- 
merly mentioned, that in those who do not die of a 
lingering disease the spleen is small. On examination, 
however, by experiment, every kind of compression 
^vas found to retard the motion of the fluids in the 
spleen, and this has suggested the more modern opi- 
nion, which we shall briefly explain. 

We have before mentioned that the splenic artery, 
before it enters the spleen, sends off arteries to the 
pancreas, and to the stomach ; the latter called, from 
their short course, vasa brevia. If then the motion of 
the blood be retarded in the spleen, a larger proportion 
will be conveyed through these vessels, and the stomach 
rather than the liver supplied with an additional quan- 
tity of blood. This opinion is, at the first view, attrac- 
tive; but, on reflection, it must appear a very circuitous 
mode of supplying the stomach with blood, when the 
cocliac and the aorta are so near. The construction 
also of a complicated organ to give blood to different 
branches, merely in consequence of its compression, is 
by no means suitable to the usual simplicity of nature. 
If, too, the spleen is raised by filling the stomach, the 
course of the blood to it would be more direct, and the 
circulation through the vasa brevia less ready; to which 
we may add, that, in considering the process of diges- 
tion, we found no necessity for a considerable supply of 
fluids in the stomach itself. The food only undergoes 
in that organ a preparatory process, and the chyle is 
formed in what we have considered as a supplementary 
stomach, the duodenum. While the means of the sup- 
ply are, therefore, objectionable, the supply itself ap- 
pears to be without an object. 

Dr. Rush's late opinion is apparently itiore visionary; 
but it gains force on reflection. He thinks that the 
spleen is a receptacle for an over proportion of blood, 
to preserve more important organs from too great dis- 
tention or rupture. He supports his opinion by vari- 
ous arguments: 1. The size and strength of the artery .^ 
which is much larger than the hepatic, though the liver 
is four times larger than the spleen, and stronger than 
the aorla, in the proportion of 1212 to 1000. It has 
only a single artery, and not, like the liver and other 
organs, one for its nutrition, and another for its secre- 
tion. The organ is also highly distensile, and Dr. 
Baillie found it to weigh eleven pounds thirteen ounces, 



without any deviation from its usual texture, figure, or 
colour. 2. The situation of ih't sjihen near the heart, 
and in a part of the abdomen, wliere it may be, for a 
time, greatly enlarged without doing any injury to the 
neighbouring organs., We have added, "/or a time,'' 
since, in ihe case quoted from Dr. Drake, death seemed 
to ensue from its pressure on the colon. 3. The fiheno- 
mcna that take place in running, laughing, from the 
shocks of a hard trotting horse, 8cc. seem, in Dr. Rush's 
opinion, to support the same idea. The pain is com- 
monly called the spleen ; and if, in these circumstances, 
it is most commonly on the left side, it will be a strong 
confirmation of this doctrine. 4. The quality of the 
blood, which Dr. Rush contends is less coagulable than 
the rest of the circulating fluid, which is, he thhiks. 
owing to the feeble action of the veins ; but the pre- 
mises have been denied, and the conclusion is evidently 
fallacious. 5. The nature of the diseases which pro- 
duce obstructions of the spleen. These are intermit- 
tents and remittents of every kind, particularly, ac- 
cording to Morgagni, chronic fevers ; to Proust, ma- 
niacal persons ; and, as we have already remarked, all 
who die of lingering diseases. But these facts give only 
a feeble assistance to his opinions ; for we have ob- 
served, that the pressure of the stomach diminishes 
the size of this viscus, and in all these cases the sto- 
mach is seldom distended, except with flatus. 6. The 
diseases which most commonly foUoiv an enlarged or an 
obstructed spleen, viz. haemorrhages. From Hippo- 
crates to Lieutaud this connection has been observed, 
and it merits particular notice. 7. The diseases which 
follow the loss of the spleen, viz. flatulency, indigestion, 
headach,and an increased secretion of saliva, urine, and 
semen. These facts are, however, by no means well 
supported ; nor, if admitted, would the consequence 
follow that these diseases are exclusively owing to ful- 
ness. Comparative anatomy does not afford Dr. Rush 
much assistance ; for in animals the spleen is smaller, 
and of a more simple structure ; yet their motions are 
more rapid. On the whole, however, this system seems 
more probable than any other, and may hold its place 
till superseded by that of a more enterprising theorist. 
We have not noticed one other office assigned to this 
organ by the same author, that of absorbing and suffocat- 
ing undue impressions on the nervous system, as it has 
not the slightest support from argument or analogy. 

Numerous diseases of the spleen have been discover- 
ed by dissection ; but few, if any, have been connected 
with the previous symptoms. Of inflammation and 
enlargement of the spleen we shall soon speak, as well 
as of its hernia (Splenalgia and Splekocele). It 
has been found peculiarly small, suppurated, gan- 
grened, cartilaginous (Columbus), ossified (Borelli), 
adhering to the liver or bladder, deeply indented, di- 
vided into two, sometimes three, distinct organs; in 
many instances wholly wanting (Hollerius and Kerkrin- 
gius), occasionally filled with flatus, or quite empty. 
Had the previous circumstances of these cases been 
better known, the use of this organ might have been 
more completely ascertained. 

SPLENA'LGIA, vel SPLENITIS, (from ^tA?', 
spleen, and aAyo?, pain). Pain in the spleen. Wc have 
included both diseases in one article, as the splenalgia, 
in its usual acceptation, is only a more languid inflam- 
mation of this organ, or the effects of it. 

Splenitis is characterized by pain, tension, heat, antl 
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tumour in the region of the spleen, with pyrexia; the 
pain increased by pressure ; and it is said by the authors 
of the Stahlian school, who have been most attentive to 
the disease, to be ushered in with peculiarly violent 
shivering, succeeded by a most intense heat and intole- 
rable thirst ; the paroxysms generally assuming a quar- 
tan form. In general, however, inflammation of the 
spleen is attended with little distress, and is terminated 
often by haemorrhage, frequently, it is said, from the 
left nostril. 

The cure of the disease, if peculiar, has not been 
generally described. It must be treated, say authors, 
like hepatitis ; but we are left uncertain how far laxa- 
tives, or how far mercury, may be employed. Blisters 
are indicated by the pain and tension; but as the spleen 
lias no excretory duct, we can produce no discharge 
from it, and any discharge of bile will relieve the in- 
ilamed spleen only in proportion to the share which it 
has in filling the vena portae. 

The SPLENALGIA is the more languid chronic in- 
flammation of this organ, often degenerating into a hard 
scirrhous tumour, frequently of an enormous size, 
sometimes into a vast purulent or watery sac. It is 
called an aguecake^ from its following intermittents, 
and is common in South America and India, from the 
bilious remittents of these climates. The general 
symptoms are, an uneasy, dull, tensive sensation on the 
left side, without fever. It is discoverable by a hard 
tumour occupying the seat of the spleen, and resem- 
bling its figure, attended with a sense of weight. The 
tumour is sometimes very large, often succeeds a quar- 
tan intermittent, and frequently terminates in ascites. 
The complexion is of a lead colour; the bulk, with 
atrophy, dyspnoea, a sense of weight drawing down- 
wards towards the left side, and oppression at the sto- 
mach after eating, sufficiently distinguish it. At last 
their feet become anasarcous, and ulcers of the legs 
frequently supervene. 

A variety of remedies have been proposed for this 
disease, which we can scarcely suppose to have ever 
been essential. Nature has relieved it by a discharge 
of what was styled black bile ; but more probably by 
the spleen concreting with the colon, and discharging 
its contents into that intestine. Pregnancy, and a puru- 
lent discharge from the uterus, it is said, have also re- 
lieved it. /- 

The other remedies are purgatives, chiefly saline 
ones, hemlock, arnica, steel, mercury, which we can, 
however, find recommended by one author only ; 
leeches applied to the anus, and a plaster composed of 
bryony. In one of the late volumes of the Asiatic Re- 
searches there is a curious account of the remedies em- 
ployed by the native practitioners of that country. If 
we mistake not, the actual cautery was the remedy em- 
ployed, which is mentioned by Hippocrates, and was 
.•successfully employed by Zacutus Lusitanus. 

Splena'lgia suppurato'ria. Inflammation of the 
spleen, tending to, or ending in, a suppuration. 

SPLE'NIA, (from sfilen^ the sfileeii). Compresses, 
resembling the spleen in shape, made of lint, tow, and 
folded rags. Their principal uses are to guard against 
cold, to secure dressings under them, to convey and to 
continue the action of embrocations ; to fill up inequa- 
lities and depressions ; and to prevent the skin from 
being irritated by the stricture of the bandages. 

SPLE'NICA. See Splenalgia. 



Sple'nica arte'ria. The splenic artery passes 
downwards, and to the left side, behind the upper edge 
of the pancreas, to which it gives branches: afterwards 
it divides into several branches, which enter the fissure 
•on the inside of the spleen. Before they enter the 
spleen they give off the vasa brevia, the epiploica, sent 
to the omentum, and the gastrica sinistra, which is the 
largest of the vasa brevia. 

Sple'nica ve'na. The splenic vein is one of the 
divisions of the vena portae ventralis, running trans- 
versely from the right to the left, first under the duode- 
num, and then along the lower side of the pancreas 
near the posterior edge; in its course giving off several 
branches. It terminates after a winding course, and 
sending off several branches in the fissure of the spleen, 
where it divides nearly in the same manner as the sple- 
nic artery. 

Sple'nica ve'na bra'chii. See Basilica vena. 

SPLENI'TIS, (from <r?rA.}v, the sfileen). Sec In- 
flammatio splenis, vel lienis. (See Splenalgia.) 
The name also of the vein in the left hand, called sal- 
vatella^ while its fellow in the right hand is called deco- 
ra r/o. 

SPLE'NIUM, (from its efficacy in the disorders of 
the sfileen'). See Asplenium. 

SPLE'NIUS, (from its resemblance to the shape of 
the spleen,) triangularis and mastoidaus su/ierior, rises 
from the ligamentum colli, a little below the first trans- 
verse line of the os occipitis, from the lower vertebrae 
of the neck, and five upper dorsal vertebrae, and is in- 
serted into the posterior part and whole length of the 
mastoid process, and into the transverse process of the 
atlas and dentata, serving to bend the neck backwards. 
Albinus divides this into two muscles, viz. the splenius 
capitis, and the splenius colli; but this division is appa- 
rently unnecessary. See MAsroiDiEus musculus. 

SPLENOCE'LE, (from s/ile?i, and Kn^'jjru/ieure). A 
hernia of the spleen, in which it passes through the 
relaxed divided parietes of the abdomen on the left side, 
or through the inguinal ring of the same side. It is dis- 
covered on the left side of the abdomen under the navel, 
the protuberance appearing to extend itself to the in- 
guinal ring, and the spleen is perceived to extend itself 
from the region of the left hypochondrium into this 
tumour. It is distinguished by the parenchymatic firm- 
ness of the protuberance, and from the want of the signs 
Avhich accompany an enterocele, cpiplocele, and more 
particularly a hysterocele. These different situations 
constitute the two species of sjilenocele. See Nosologia 
Methodica Sauvagesii, vol. i. p. 209. 

SPLENT. A scale of flexible wood, or pasteboard, 
used by surgeons to support a fractured bone. The 
best are made of long narrow pieces of wood, glued on 
leather, which "gives flexibility without injuring its firm- 
ness. The whalebone, sometimes used, is less con- 
venient, as it is softened by the perspiration or the dis- 
charges. 

SPO'DION. See Saccharum. 

SPO'DIUM A'RABUM, (from trvclo^, ashes,) 
BURNT ivory, cinevuluni, ebiir. Ivory is the substance 
of the tusks of elephants, which often grow to seven 
feet in length, and are of a proportionate thickness; 
one of them will sometimes weigh one hundred and 
sixty pounds. The African ivory turns yellow with keep- 
ing; the Ceylon ivory preserves its whiteness longer. 
The shavings are boiled in water, to form a jelly, whirh 
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resembles the jelly of hartshorn: the African ivory 
abounds most with oil and salt, the qualities of which 
are not different from those obtained from hartshorn. 
When ivory is burnt to blackness, it is called ivory black 
and velvet black. 

S/iodium abasir is a term also applied to burnt ashes, 
metalline calces, and a composition of white lead and 
oil, called iiuttij. 

Spo'dium GuiEco'nuM. See Album canis. 
SPOLIA'RIUM. See Apodyterium. 
SPONUY'LIUM, (cTTsvJ'^Aos, -vertebra^ from the 
shape of its root). Sec Pastinaca. 

SPO'NGIA, {jTvoyyicC). Spongk, besacher^ is a very 
bibulous, soft substance, full of perforations, and elas- 
tic, brought from Smyrna and Aleppo. Those pieces 
which are full of fine perforations are called males, and 
of these the hardest are styled tragi, ihcoihcvs, females. 
See Besonxa. 

The spongy mass is occasionally turbinated or tubu- 
lar, lobated or branched, and the foramina are of an ir- 
regular figure. Its substance consists of horny or co- 
riaceous, flexible fibres, crossing each other in a net- 
work, agglutinated together, covered in its natural state 
with a gelatinous matter, which appears sensible or ir- 
ritable, and which soon disappears. It was the general 
opinion, from the time of Aristotle, that this was a ve- 
getable substance, though previous to his era its ani- 
mal nature was suspected. When corals were sup- 
posed to be animal, the analogy transferred the sponges 
to the animal kingdom also ; an opinion confirmed by 
the odour exhaled in burning them. They are at pre- 
sent supposed to be the habitation of an aniinal, styled 
fiolyfius jiolymorfihus. 

The perforations of a sponge are unequal in length 
and depth, and these, which are covered in their natural 
state with a gelatinous matter, are apparently the mouths 
of the animal, in which Mr. Ellis, so early as the year 
1763, saw evident contractions and dilatations. 

They are chiefly found in the Mediterranean, at con- 
siderable depths, fixed to the rocks, and are separated 
by divers. A man in those islands, the Archipelago, is 
not permitted, as Tournefort hiforms us, to marry till 
he has shown his skill in diving; but this occupation 
docs not preserve them fjom the most abject poverty. 
AVhen taken up, they are carefully washed in fresh wa- 
ter, and this is their only preparation. 

The reproduction of sponges is very rapid, since rocks 
which have been exhausted are replenished again in 
two years. The finest sponges are the youngest, though 
some spots are supposed to furnish them of a superior 
quality. About fifty species are enumerated ; but the 
characters of many are very uncertain. The common 
sponge is described by Mr. Ellis in the Philosophical , 
Transactions, vol. Iv. 

The river sponge, found in the stagnant lakes of Eu- 
rope, is brittle, without any of the qualities of the for- 
mer. It is supposed to be formed also by a polypus. 

Sponges are preferred to flannel, in applying fomen- 
tations, as they retain the heat longer; for tents to dilate 
wounds, for which purpose they are dipped in hot bees' 
wax, pressed until cold, and then cut into proper sizes ; 
for pledgets to be applied over the lint which is laid on 
the stump after amputating a limb. It adheres strongly 
:o the mouths of wounded vessels, and when retained 



by proper compression, has been more efficacious in 
preventing haemorrhages than agaric or puff ball. It is 
viseful also in scrofulous complaints, when reduced by 
lightly burning it to a black powder, which is given 
in doses from gr. x. to 9 i. two or three times a day; and 
its virtues seem to depend on a volatile alkaline salt, with 
which it abounds, joined with the oil of the sponge; 
but as the advantages have appeared wholly owing to 
the natron, this salt is generally preferred in the pre- 
sent practice. It has been particularly celebrated for 
removing that large swelling of the neck termed 
Bronchocele, q. v. 

If this remedy is preferred, to obtain it in the most 
active state, the sponge is cut in small pieces, freed 
from the stony matters lodged in it, burnt in a close 
earthen vessel until it is black and friable, powdered in 
a stone or a glass mortar, and kept in a close phial for 
use. During the incineration it should be constantly 
agitated. 

Except the bags of the silk worm, more volatile alka- 
line salt is obtained from sponge than from any other 
matter. By boiling the sponge in water, it gives out a 
portion of sea salt; by burning it to ashes, it yields u 
large quantity of natron. See Lewis's Materia Medica ; 
Neumann's Chemistry. 

Spo'kgia so'lis. See Bononiensis lapis. 
SPONGIO'SUM OS, (from its resembling sponge,) 
the OS ethmoides. The ossa spongiosainferiora are two 
oblong bones lying loose between the anterior and pos- 
terior nostrils, glued to the upper maxillary bones, and 
convex towards the septum nasi, and concave on that 
which faces the sinus maxillaris. Each has two pro- 
cesses on their upper edge; the posterior covers part 
of the maxillary sinus; the inferior joining with the os 
unguis composes part of the ductus lachrymalis. 
Ossa spongiosa superiora. See Ethmoides os. 
SPO'NSA SO'LIS. See Ros solis, and Calendula. 
SPORA'DICI, (from o-rcttfca, to scatter). Sporadic 
DISEASES are opposed to epidemics as accidental scat- 
tered complaints, neither general nor contagious. 

SPRUCE BEER. An antiscorbutic drink, highly 
esteemed by the northern sailors, particularly the New- 
foundland men, and esteemed useful in many cutaneous 
complaints of this climate, chronic rheumatism, 8cc. 
It derives is whole virtue from the turpentine. (See 
Terebinthina and Abies.) An extract of the black 
or white spruce is imported, two or three table spoon- 
fuls of which added to sixteen gallons of water, in which 
as many pounds of molasses have been previously dis- 
solved, is fermented with a due proportion of yeast. 
When the fermentation is a little abated it is bottled 
for use, and, as this process still goes on, it soon be- 
comes a very brisk, and not an unpleasant, drink. In 
America, Newfoundland, Sweden, Denmark, and Lap- 
land, the branches of the spruce fir are boiled in the 
water previous to the fermentation. 

SPU'MA ARGE'NTI, (from <r5rt/«, to sfiit ufi). Sec 
Cathimia. 

SPU'TUM, (from the same,) whatever comes from 
the mouth by coughing. The sputum is sometimes 
tinged only with blood, sometimes wholly bloody, with 
at least an almost imperceptible mixture of mucus. 

In chronic diseases of the lungs this sputum is highly 
dangerous, as it shows an impending hectic, or, in the 
3 B 
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last stages of that complaint, a fatal debility. In Pe- 
KiPNEUMONY, q. V., wc havc found it by no means 
dangerous, except perhaps in very old people ; and the 
various changes of the sputum in that disease we have 
already mentioned. A salt sputum shows considerable 
debility, as the serum probably exudes unchanged. A 
bitter sputum seldom occurs but in jaundice ; for this 
must be distinguished from a bitter taste in the mouth, 
which often arises from bile in the stomach. A sweet 
sputum is uncommon, if distinguished from the sweet 
taste in the mouth, already mentioned (see Saliva), 
the purulent and fetid both arise from purulent matter 
(see Phthisis). Portal has observed the sputum some- 
times black, which he attributes to a stain from the 
bronchial glands, or from their substance. It is some- 
limes calculous; occasionally worms have been dis- 
charged with it ; polypous or membranous substances 
have been also evacuated in this way. 

See Weber de Signis ex Sputo ; Rinck de Sputo ut 
Signo ; Oribasius ; Hebenstreit de Sputo Critico. 
SQUA'LOR. See Auchmos. 

SQUA'M^, (from c-x«?r7<w, to excavate'). Scales. 
Laminae of morbid cuticle, hard, thickened, whitish, 
and opaque. They have at first the figure and extent of 
the cuticular lozenges; but afterwards often increase 
into irregular layers, denominated crusts. Both scales 
and crusts repeatedly fall off, and are reproduced in a 
short time. 

In botany it'means a narrow pointed leaf, at the base 
of the calyx of some flowers, resembling a scale. 
SQUI'LLA CRA'NGON. See Crangox. 
SQUINA'NTHUM, (from its use in quinnij). See 

JUNCUS ODORATUS. 

STA'CHYS, (c-lxx^i, a sfiike ; from its spicated stalk 
and seed). See Marrubium verticillatum. 

Sta'chys fcetiua. See Galeopsis. 

Sta'chvs palustris. See Panax coloni. 

STA'CTE, (from c-lx^co, to distil J. See Myrrha. 

STA'CTICON. See Enstacton. 

STA'GMA, (from c-7«^«, to distil). A liquor ex- 
posed to distillation ; as well as a name for the acidum 
xntriolicum. 

STAHLIAN SYSTEM. If any medical author pos- 
sessed, in a very superior degree, an acuteness of per- 
ception, extensive knowledge of his own science, an 
imagination and fancy peculiarly active, discovering the 
most distant and unsuspected relations, it was George 
Ernestus Stahl. His name is now confounded with 
the visionary philosophers, by those to whom his fancies 
alone are known, or to whom his metaphysical writings 
only are familiar; for he was an acute but an eccentric 
metaphysician, and his language is peculiarly intricate, 
often unintelligible. This, however, arises from the 
minute accuracy of his distinctions, and from the strict 
logical form of his reasoning. He first pointed out the 
phenomena of a living organized machine, distinct from 
a series of tubes propelling fluids mechanically ; or, in 
other words, the peculiar laws of animal life. He first 
showed how health or diseases depended on a due ba- 
lance of the several movements of the living machine, 
or a disturbance of the equilibrium : in fact, he laid the 
foundation of the nervous pathology of Cullen, who, 
however, we suspect, received it at second hand from 
Hoffman. 

When the university at Halle was founded, in 1694, 



he was chosen professor there at the age of thirty-four, 
and was a colleague with the laborious Hoffman. The 
brilliancy of his genius soon enlightened every branch 
of science which he undertook to teach ; and though 
rivalled in industry by Hoffman, and confuted in the 
field of metaphysics by a philosopher, to whom it was 
no discredit to yield, Leibnitz, he continued his bril- 
liant career to the seventy fifth year of his life. His 
chemical labours we have already appreciated, and of 
his metaphysics it is not our province in this place to 
speak. But a pleasant outline of his whole system may 
be found in a highly humorous little work, entitled 
" The Vision," appended to the chapter on " the Mun- 
dane Soul," in the " Light of Nature pursued," by Mr. 
Abraham Tucker, under the assumed name of Edward 
Search. His medical works are a Collection of Theses 
in six volumes, quarto, which, as we have often had oc- 
casion to remark, are in the foreign universities, the 
work of the masters. In these he displays his system 
in distinct disquisitions ; but the chief foundation is 
contained in those entitled De Motu Tonico, et 
JiLstus Maris Microcosmici. It was our intention to 
have given an abstract of these two theses ; but the la- 
bour and space would, we found, have been misapplied. 
We ha-ve indulged in subjects of curiosity ; but these, 
we fear, would not have been considered as such. The 
outline of the whole is published in a work well known, 
his " Theoria Medica Vera," which appeared in 1734; 
and in his " Negotium Otiosum," published at Halle in 
1720, 

It does not appear that there was any great cordiality* 
between the rival professors, Hoffman and Stahl ; but 
a studied civility seems to have prevailed, and Hoff- 
man, in more than one instance, copies from Stahl. 
Indeed, whatever relates to the living principle in the 
works of the former is evidently borrowed from his col- 
league. The spasmus periphaericus is only another term 
for the motus tonicus. 

The leading principle of the " Theoria Medica Vera" 
is the superintending power of the immaterial principle, 
which he carried so far that he almost leaves it in doubt 
whether the foetus does not form itself by its own volition. 
At least he contends that the mind actuates the body 
not only by willing the end, but the means, so that not 
only every distinct muscle is moved by the particular 
volition referred to that muscle, but that digestion, the 
peristaltic motion, and the several secretions, are influ- 
enced by the same will, especially directed to the respec- 
tive organs. He certainly was goaded on by his con- 
troversy with Leibnitz, whom he never condescends to 
name, to this absurd extent; but that the superintend- 
ing power of nature is directed to remedy any deviation 
from a state of health, or to restore any injured part, 
is generally acknowledged. The difference, however, 
is, that modern authors consider these efforts, which 
they style the x'ires medicatrices nature, as the effect of 
organization, or of pre-established associations, while 
Stahl contends that they arise from the immediate in- 
fluence of mind conscious of the error or defect, and 
willing the motions necessary for the correction or 
supply. We certainly have no evidence of such men- 
tal exertion, and in the simplest cases of volition we see 
this principle directed only to the end, apparently with- 
out any view to the means. 

While nature was thus constituted the presiding 
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power, art must be apparently useless. It were pre- 
sumptuous to attempt assisting a principle so sagacious 
and powerful ; and indeed the practice of the Stahlians, 
directed to allure or appease this " divinity that stirs 
within us," was peculiarly inert, and often absurd. The 
state of the abdominal viscera they particularly attended 
to, and to prevent infarctions they were anxious to pro- 
mote the discharge of the haemorrhoids. From this 
fancy of Stahl the practice extended to Germany, and 
was too popular to be overlooked by the celebrated 
ecclectic Boerhaave. 

The opinions of Stahl have been long neglected in 
this country, and the few facts which we have here col- 
lected may now appear to wear the garb of novelty. 
The language, however, of this system has unfortunately 
become fashionable. Its era commenced with Mr. J. 
Hunter, to whom anatomy and physiology are greatly 
indebted, but who has considerably injured both by the 
most unscientific expressions. To take on diseased 
action, as we have already remarked, can mean no 
more than to be diseased, unless we adopt the principles 
of Stahl ; and many such expressions are common in 
his works. His followers have assumed a more ex- 
tensive liberty, and it is not very uncommon to hear 
of the exertions of the constitution " alarmed" by some 
impressions, taking on actions in consequence of such 
alarm ; and even the blood coagulating from some sup- 
posed sense of the necessity of the change. A late 
work of merit, Adams on Morbid Poisons, contains 
much of this exceptionable language. 

The followers of Stahl have been peculiarly happy 
in their arrangements, and Juncker and Nenter have 
given tabular views of diseases and remedies, accord- 
ing to the views of their master, which may still be 
consulted with advantage. The last English work, ac- 
cording to this system, if we except those of Mr. Hun- 
ter and Mr. Adams, was Dr. Nichol's Anima Medica, 
though several traces of the same doctrines may be dis- 
covered in the Edinburgh Medical Essays. 

STA'MINA,in botany, (s^o, to stand, from their up- 
right posture,) chives, are those upright filaments which, 
on opening a flower, we find within the corolla sur- 
rounding the pistillum, said by Linnaeus to be the male 
organs of generation, whose office it is to prepare the 
pollen. Each stamen consists of the filament and an- 
thera. 

In medicine stamina mean the degree of strength and 
vigour in the constitution ; a term often confined to 
the primordial fibrous structure. 

STA'NNUM, (from its resembling c-7/jttjttj,a72r2mo7z J/). 
Titi, plumbum, candidum, diabolus me^a/Zoru?;?, because 
when incorporated with other metals, they are not re- 
duced but with the greatest difficulty ; Jufiiier, acalcum, 
acazdir, alienee, alnec ; caldar ; cydar ; dikalegi ; is 
the lightest of all the metals, less fixed in the fire, soft, 
flexible, and malleable, though it increases the elasti- 
city and sound of other bodies. Its specific gravity, 
when hammered, docs not exceed 7.299, and its hard- 
ness 6. It has a strong disagreeable taste, and emits a 
strong odour when rubbed. 

Tin is very malleable, and capable of being hammer- 
ed into leaves of which two thousand would only be an 
inch in thickness ; but it is not required of such tenuity 
in the principal manufacture in which it is employed, 
silvering looking glasses, and the foil seldom exceeds 



T0V5 P^'''^ °f ^" inch. It is extremely ductile and tena- 
cious ; for a wire ^j of an inch in diameter will support 
thirty-one pounds. It melts long before ignition, at a heat 
of about 416" of Fahrenheit, and in melting it crackles. 
Tin, exposed to heat in an open vessel, is soon co- 
vered with a grey oxide : in a more continued heat it 
becomes white, and is then styled p.uttxj. The metal 
ignites in a very high temperature, if exposed to the air, 
and becomes a fine white powder, which may be ob- 
tained in crystals. The metal itself, carefully cooled, 
crystallizes in the form of a rhomboidal prism. M. 
Proust, in the Annales de Chimie xxviii. 213, has 
shown, that tin can combine with two different propor- 
tions of oxygen, forming the yellow and white oxides. 
The yellow, formed by a precipitation from its solution 
in dilute nitric acid, by pure kali, contains twenty parts 
of oxygen in one hundred. The white is procured by 
heating tin in concentrated nitric acid, and contains 
twenty-eight parts of oxygen. It is the same also ap- 
parently with the Avhite oxide procured by heat. Tin 
combines with sulphur and phosphorus ; but not with 
carbon, hydrogen, or azot. The sulphuret of tin is 
the aurum musivum, sometimes applied to the rubber 
as an assistant in exciting electricity. Neither the sul- 
phuret nor phosphoratof tin is used in medicine. 

The combinations of tin with other metals produce 
some unexpected consequences. It increases the hard- 
ness, tenacity, and fusibility of copper, while it dimi- 
nishes its ductility. The specific gravity of the alloy is 
greater than the mean density of the two metals, and 
the specific gravity increases with the proportion of tin. 
Cannon and bell metal, bronze, and the mirrors of te- 
lescopes, are made with different proportions of these 
metals, as well as the cutting instruments of the ancients, 
which rendered tin so particularly valuable to them. 
This metal is also used to defend the copper vesselsfroni 
the action of corrosive fluids ; but it is so thin, that it 
soon wears off, and its state should be from time to 
lime examined. A vessel nine inches in diameter, and 
three inches three lines in depth, was found by Bayen 
to retain only twenty-one grains of tin. Pins, tenter 
hooks, and various iron and brass instruments, are 
whitened by tin. The English tin is yet unrivalled ; 
that of Malacca comes next to it. 

Sulphuric acid, when heated, does not dissolve tin ; 
but forms a peculiar substance styled an oxy-sulphat, 
from which the oxide is soon precipitated. If not 
heated, or if tin with a minimum of oxygen be used, a 
sulphat of tin is formed, which crystallizes in needle-like 
crystals. With the sulphurous acid it is partly precipi- 
tated, in the form of a sulphuret partly dissolved. 

Nitrous acid"oxydates tin ; but forms with it a very 
slight union. When the solution is concentrated, the 
oxide separates. The nitric acid will not dissolve it. 

The muriatic acid dissolves tin freely; and Proust 
has shown that the water of the acid is decomposed in 
the solution, the oxygen combining with the metal, 
and the hydrogen flying ofl" in a fetid vapour, which he 
thinks owing to the arsenic. The rest of the arsenic is 
deposited in the form of a black powder. This acid 
combines with both oxides of tin. Muriat of tin is a 
yellowish fluid, yielding, on evaporation, small needle- 
like crystals, soluble in water, slightly deliquescent, and 
of a specific gravity of 2.29. The salt attracts oxygen 
from almost every body. 
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The oxymuriat of tin has been long known by the 
name of the si}ioking liquor of Libavius. When an 
amalgam of tin, consisting of two parts of this metal 
and one of mercury, is triturated with equal parts of an 
oxymuriat of mercury, and distilled with a moderate 
heat, some water first comes over, and then a while 
vapour rushes at once into the receiver, condensing into 
a transparent liquid, which smokes only when the bot- 
tle which contains it is opened. The smoke is occa- 
sioned by this volatile salt combining with the air. 
When it stands over water it crystallizes on the side of 
the jar. When thrown into water, it produces heat 
and dissolves, if the quantity of fluid is sufficient : se- 
ven parts of water, mixed with twenty-two of fuming 
muriat, condenses into a solid mass. Oxymuriat of tin 
dissolves an additional quantity of the metal, and thus 
becomes common muriat as the additional oxygen is 
seized by the metal. It is the oxymuriat of tin which 
is used in dying scarlet, or tin dissolved in the nitro- 
muriatic acid. 

The other acids have no particular action on tin, or 
the compounds have not been sufficiently examined. 
At least, with the exception of the acetous, they form 
no part of our present object. The acetous acid acts 
slowly on tin, oxydating and dissolving, even when as- 
sisted by heat, only a small portion of it. When this 
acid is in the state of vinegar, it was supposed that it 
might dissolve a portion of the lead usually contained in 
tin, and some experiments were made by Vauquelin, 
directed to this purpose. (Annales de Chimie, xxii. 
343.) He found that the acid, only where with the 
metal it was in contact with the air, dissolved a small 
portion of the tin ; but if the latter exceeded the lead in 
the proportion of one sixth, none of the lead was dis- 
solved. The acetous acid, boiled with tin, dissolves it 
(Morveau), and forms crystals, though the experiment 
has not succeeded Avith other chemists. 

Tin seems to have very little action on the human 
body, though there is reason to suspect that, like 
other metals, it possesses a tonic power. It has been 
given in chorea and epilepsies ; but later authors have 
limited its effects to those cases which apparently de- 
pend on worms. The justice of this decision we cannot 
•appreciate. In diseases of the lungs and uterus it has 
been also recommended, chiefly, we believe, from the 
high commendations of the antihectic o/Poterius, which 
contains a calx of tin, with a very inert oxide of anti- 
mony. This boasted remedy is said by Vogel, Hoff- 
jnan, and others, to be highly serviceable as a diaphore- 
tic, and antiscorbutic ; to be useful in malignant fevers, 
hysteria, and chincough. It is certainly a medicine of 
little active power, and has been long neglected. The 
tnagisterium jovis is a calx of tin, precipitated by an 
acid. It has been given in a dose of four grains in 
hysteria ; and applied externally in cancer, foul ulcers, 
and fistula. 

The bezoardicum joviale is a most complicated, but 
inert, formula, and seems in the result to be only a 
calx of tin, as, during the deflagration, the mercury 
will be dissipated, and the antimony rendered wholly 
inert. It is, however, highly commended in disorders 
of the lungs and of the womb: but, like every other 
preparation of tin, strongly reprobated by Stahl, Boer- 
haave, and others. (Trilleri Dispensatorium Univer- 
sal, vol. ii. p. n and 116). 



The crocus jovis is an amalgam with mcirury, from 
which the hitter metal is expelled by heat, leaving ap- 
parently the tin partly oxydated. It is used externally 
in cancers and foul ulcers; internally it is recommend- 
ed in lues, the plague, as a diaphoretic in gout. Sec. ; 
but, like the former preparation, suspected, and often 
reprobated. 

The sal stavni or jovis ^ is an acetite of tin, to v. hich 
nitre is sometimes added, and it is recommended in 
diseases of the uterus. The /lillulce dominarum, used 
for the same purposes, contain also this salt. The sudo- 
rificum magnum Fabri is only a calx of tin. 

We have pursued this subject more minutely than its 
importance merits, and have followed the praises and 
censures of this remedy in the original authors to 
some extent. We will not employ the time of our 
readers to so little purpose as we have done our own. 
The result is, that tin, as a remedy, is commended or 
reprobated rather from prejudice than experience, and 
that its admirers and enemies have, in few instances, 
spoken from observation of its real effects. It appears 
to us a tonic of no considerable powers, and we find 
little real support of its uterine or diaphoretic virtues. 
Its sensible effects are inconsiderable. 

In later periods filings of tin have been recommended 
by Dr. Alston for destroying worms, particularly the 
taenia, in doses of from two drachms to an ounce, in 
treacle. It was suspected that these act by the arsenic 
often contained in tin ; but the purest metal is equally 
effectual, and it is now supposed that their power is 
wholly mechanical. 

Tin, when heated, becomes so- brittle, that by agita- 
tion, when just ready to melt, it may be shaken into a 
fine powder. The pulvis stanni is made by first melt- 
ing the tin, then pouring it into a box, and agitating it 
violently till cold; part of the tin becomes a fine gray 
powder, and by a repetition of the process the whole 
of the metal is thus changed ; but the tin is more easily 
powdered by triturating three parts with one of coral- 
line. Doses of this, from ten to thirty grains, may be 
given twice a day, and, after repeating it for six or 
seven days, a brisk purge may be administered with 
great advantage in worm cases. If this remedy be 
again tried, the pulvis stanni, or the acetis stanni, ap- 
pear to be the most promising preparations, and we 
have great reason to suspect that either would be a va- 
luable medicine in those states of irritability which 
constitute what are styled nervous diseases. See 
Lev/is's Materia Medica; Neumann's Chemistry ; Al- 
brect de Medicamentorum Saturninorum et Jovialiuni 
Natura et Usu. 

STA'PEDIS MU'SCULUS, (from stafies,) lies in a 
little cavity of the os petrosum> and is inserted into the 
head of the stapes. 

STATES, {in quo fics stat, because it resembles a 
stirrufi,) stands with its bases upwards and inwards 
upon the fenestra ovalis, and at its narrower part is ar- 
ticulated with the inside of the long process of the in- 
cus. See AuRis. 

STAPHISA'GRIA,(6-7«^<s oiyftx, from its leaves re- 
sembling the wild vine,) alberas^ fiedicularis, pedicu- 
laria, fihtheiroctonon, delphinium jilantani folio, aconi' 
turn urens ricini fere foliis fore ceruleomagno, staves- 
acre, LOUSEWORT, PALMATED LARK SPUR, delflhiuiUVl 

staphisagria Lin. Sp. PI. 750, is a plant with large 
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leaveg, and blue flowers, followed by pods containing 
large, rough, triangular, dark coloured seeds ; a native 
of the southern parts of Europe, from whence the seeds 
are brought to us. 

The seeds have a disagreeable smell, a nauseous, bit- 
ter, burning taste; and if taken in doses from ten grains 
to a scruple, they purge and vomit roughly, inflaming 
often the throat and stomach ; but they are chiefly 
used to destroy lice. Their acrimony is partially ex- 
tracted by water, totally by rectified spirit, though not 
raised by either in distillation. Neumann obtained from 
480 parts 45 of alcoholic extract, with 90 parts of fixed 
oil, and 44 of an insipid watery extract. Inversely he 
obtained 95 watery and only one part of spirituous ex- 
tract, with 71 of oil. Decoctions of the seeds have 
been used for curing the itch; but for destroying lice. 
Sec. the fine powder is strewed on the part, and secured 
with a proper bandage. If the decoction is more con- 
venient, an ounce may be boiled in a pint of water for 
a few minutes. The powder may be mixed with oat- 
meal to kill mice and rats. See Neumann's Chemis- 
try. Lewis's Materia Medica. 

STAPHYLI'NI, (from <r7ct(^vXv, the uvula,) azygos 
MQrgag7ii, divided hy Wmslow into stafihylini and efiis- 
(a/i/iylini, as in some subjects they are distinguished by 
a very fine white line, but in general they form only 
one muscle, which is fixed by one extremity in the 
common point of the posterior edges of the ossa palati, 
and from thence run downwards and backwards along 
the middle of the septum, and also along the middle 
of almost the whole uvula, adhering to the tendons of 
the circumflexus. It is inserted into the lip of the 
uvula, which it contracts or raises upward and forward. 
STAPHYLI'NUS EXTE'RNUS. See Circum- 
flexus PALATI. 

Staphvli'nus GuiECORUM, and Sylvestris. See 
Daucus vulgaius, 

STAPHYLO'MA, (from a-lx'PvXn, a grafie,) com- 
prehends two disorders of the eye; one in which the 
cornea is gradually rendered protuberant ; the other, 
when the iris bursts through the tunica, deforming 
it with a tumour, like a grape, and destroying the 
sight. These tumours, from their different forms and 
sizes, are styled margarita, myocephalon, clavus, 7ny- 
lon, fiomum, uva, or acinus. The cornea is rendered 
protuberant by a thickening of its coats, or by a col- 
lection of water behind it, and in the former case the 
staphyloma is either total or partial, and in the latter it 
is transparent. The protuberance is sometimes owing 
to little fleshy tubercles about the size of a pin's head, 
and occasionally this species is combined with ulcers, 
ectropium. Sec. There is sometimes a dark blue tu- 
mour on the sclerotic, which arises from a prolapsus of 
the choroid, which penetrates through the laminae of the 
sclerotic when the constitution is greatly debilitated. 
The sclerotica is also sometimes swelled, with great 
pain and violent inflammation, which frequently ends 
in a suppuration, or a cancer. Mons. St. Yves pro- 
poses to extirpate the tumour, and then dress with 
lint dipped in brandy and water ; after which the arti- 
ficial eye may be fixed. If the case is slight, compresses 
of alum water may be laid on, and the patient should 
He continually on his back. More active stimuli have 
been applied to excite absorption, or to destroy the tu- 
mour. Janin mentions the butter of antimony, sooth- 
ing the pains by alternate bathing with milk in which 



saff'ron had been previously dissolved; another author 
has advised a ligature previously impregnated with ar- 
senic. Archigenes, as we are informed by Galen, re- 
commended the juice of cantharides; Richter the la- 
pis infernalis; Rowley the spiritus nitri fumans. A 
thread has been passed through it by Fabricius; and 
issues have been recommended in the neighbourhood. 
Celsus observes that the species of staphyloma called 
clavus is a callous tubercle on the white of the eye, and 
takes its denomination from its figure. He advises it 
to be perforated to the bottom of the root with a 
needle, to be cut out, and then dressed with lenicnts. 
Compression is generally injurious. The cure is not in 
general undertaken to recover the sight, but only to re- 
move the deformity and the bad symptoms. Sec Oph- 
thalmia; Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. page 313, 8cc. ; 
White's Surgery, p. 232. 

STAPHYLO'SIS. A protuberance or protrusion of 
the choroides of the eye. See Staphyloma. 

STATICE, (from c-txti^m, to stofi, from its astrin- 
gent properties). Stadce iunonium Lin. Sp. PI. 394. 
See Behen rubrum. 

STATIONA'RIA FE'BRIS. Sydenham applies 
this epithet to fevers which owe their origin neither to 
heat, cold, dryness, nor moisture, but rather depend, as 
he supposes, on a certain secret and inexplicable alter- 
ation in the bowels of the earth, impregnating the air 
with deleterious effluvia, but which after a certain 
period of years declines and yields to another. Each 
of these general constitutions is attended with its own 
proper and peculiar kind of fever, which never appears 
in any other. A late author. Dr. Webster, with more 
industry than judgment, has endeavoured to show that 
all extensive epidemics are owing to such effluvia in 
consequence of earthquakes, volcanos. Sec. 

STA'XIS, (from (rja^u, to distil). See Apostaxis. 
STEATI'TES, (from trleeip, fat). Sec Polysar- 
ciA ; and Cimolia alba. In modern systems of 
mineralogy it is a magnesian earth, though it contains 
0.80 of flint, and only 0.17 of magnesia, with two of ar- 
gillaceous earth, and one of iron. 

STEx\TOCE'LE, (from c-7f«/>, ««(?^, and jcjjAjj, a her' 
nia). See Hernia scrotalis. 

STEATO'MA, (from crltxp, suet). A wen. (See 
NiEvus.) Its contents resemble suet; it does not 
yield to escharotics ; but if inconvenient must be re- 
moved with a knife. 

Steatoms are found in almost every part of the body. 
Fabricius describes one of twenty-six pounds on the 
scapula, and Rhodius one of sixy pounds between the 
scapulae. In the Medical Commentaries, i. 2 19, and in 
the Philosophical Transactions, No. 61, are instances of 
similar tumours adhering to the stomach and liver : Dr. 
Parsons, in the Philosophical Transactions, also describes 
one of a considerable size attached to the head. A 
case is recorded where such a tumour grew so large as 
to obscure the sight, and considerably distort the fea- 
tures. It is unnecessary to pursue the enumeration 
farther, nor can we take one step in the pathology. 
The matter is the sebum, and the tumour apparently 
originates in the sebaceous glands. Yet wc can scarce- 
ly believe it possible for them to admit of such consi- 
derable distention ; nor can we trace any remote cause; 
by means of which the accumulation of such a quantity 
of this secreted fluid can be collected. The only one 
which has been noticed is a blow, which, wc kno^r. 
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may produce languid inflammation, and increase secre- 
tion in general. (See Tumor.) Extirpation is the only 
effectual remedy, though a curious case is recorded by 
Kaltschmid of one having been diminished by a de- 
ficiency of food. Mercury is recommended by Bartho- 
line. 

The sebaceous humour of the steatom, according to 
Mr. Hill (Cases in Surgery, p. 56), generally undergoes 
no aUeraiion for a great number of years, except a gra- 
dual increase in size. In general, all encysted tumours, 
when small and properly situated, may be turned out 
entire, without opening the cyst, by a cross cut through 
the teguments, and by raising up the four corners. In 
another case he made a circular incision to the cyst, 
round the body of the tumour, and gradually raised it - 
up, while he dissected it out of the teguments below. 
NotAvithstanding this precaution, the skin and flesh 
retired further than he intended ; so that when the 
dressings were taken off, he put two or three stitches 
into the teguments, which hastened the cure, although 
the lips were not brought fully into contact. Hence we 
may learn, he adds, " that it is not sufficient to make 
the incision some way up on the body of the wen ; but 
it should be pressed down, and the teguments pulled 
back as far as possible, before the incision be made, as 
is practised in amputations; otherwise they will not 
cover the wound. I have had the satisfaction to digest 
out some wens, when so situated as not to be extir- 
pated, by running a seton cord through the length of 
them, and continuing it many months. But care must 
be taken to pierce the cyst at the bottom, otherwise the 
seton may cut through the top of the wen, and leave 
the under part untouched." See Bell's Surgery, vol. v. 
p. 457, &c. 

Richter endeavours to show that complaints of this 
sort may sometimes be occasioned by the deposition of 
morbific matter from within, and that their extirpation 
in such cases is often productive of bad consequences, 
occasioning a translation of the morbific matter to other 
parts. '* A patient had her hand taken off on account 
of a very large steatomatous tumour which had render- 
ed the bones carious ; when the wound was almost 
healed, one of the axillary glands, from the arm from 
whence the hand was amputated, swelled, and became 
very painful. About three weeks after, though the 
Avound was healed, the tumour burst, and the patient 
was affected with violent rheumatic pains, particularly 
in the thighs. An issue was made in the same arm, 
and the internal use of aconitum and antimony recom- 
mended. The patient, however, grew worse; an un- 
inflamed indolent tumour appeared about the clavicle, 
and another on the upper part of the arm. The pa- 
tient became hectic, with incipient blindness and fre- 
quent cold sweats, and died very soon after, emaciated 
and exhausted." 

STE'LLA. A STAR. The name of a bandage used 
in arteriotomy, so called from its numerous crossings 
on the temples : it should be twenty or twenty-four 
feet in length, two fingers broad, and double headed. 
When this bandage is used, the wound must be covered 
with proper compresses, the middle of the roller placed 
on the sound temple, one end brought round the occi- 
put, and the other round the forehead, until they meet 
at the part afi"ected. They there in crossing form a 
kind of knot ; one end is then carried over the vertex, 
the other under the chin ; and crossing again, over the 



sound temple, they are carried round the forehead and 
occiput, to the compresses on the wound. Sec. until all 
the bandage is taken up. 

Ste'lla mari'na. See Aster thelassius. 
Ste'lla te'rr^. See Coronopus. 
STELLA'RIA, (from the star like disposition of its 
leaves). See Alchimilla. 

STELOCHI'TES. See Osteocolla. 
STEPHYLA ; the husks of grapes, which remain 
after pressing out the wine; and the olive cakes when 
the oil is separated by expression. 

STERI'LITAS, (sterilis, barren,) is that state of the 
female constitution which prevents conception, or soon 
destroys the connection between the mother and em- 
bryo ; for in man it is styled Impotentia, q. v. The 
second effect is, we think, the most common, though 
it has seldom been considered as a part of the subject : 
it is certainly that which is chiefly within the reach of 
medical assistance. 

It is unnecessary to observe, that, for the continua- 
tion of the species, the female organs, particularly the 
ovarium and uterus, must be perfect, that no obstruc- 
tion either take place from the labia to the uterus, or 
from the latter through the Fallopian tube. The ves- 
sels of the uterus must also admit of their menstrual 
dilatation, and be capable of yielding readily to the im- 
pulse. It must be obvious that a defect in either por- 
tion of this series of organs will prevent conception; 
but such is the anxiety of nature for the continuation of 
the species, that any organical imperfection is compa- 
ratively rare. In other respects conception is appa- 
rently prevented by the want of that excitement which 
is necessary to raise the fimbriae of the Fallopian tube 
in order that they may gi'asp the ovarium, and convey 
-the embryo to the uterus. This perhaps is a more 
common cause than is suspected. It certainly is the 
reason why common women, whose passions are rarely 
excited, do not usually conceive; and it is the reason 
why forced violations are seldom fruitful, sometimes 
perhaps why the offspring of forced marriages are sel- 
dom numerous. When from a peculiar conformation, 
the sexual connection is attended with violent pain, 
conception, as may be expected, seldom follows. 

The causes, however, which soon destroy the con- 
nection between the mother and the embryo most com- 
monly occasion sterility, and they are referred to this 
head, because it is not ascertained that conception has 
taken place. A profuse leucorrhoeal discharge is one of 
the most frequent causes of this kind ; and we mention 
it in the first place because it sometimes occasions the 
deficient excitement just described. It does not, how- 
ever, always produce this effect; for women subject to 
considerable and constant leucorrhoeal discharges have 
had, within our own observation, numerous families. 
A more frequent cause is maenorrhagia, where the dis- 
charge, recurring in great violence after a short period, 
destroys any connection that may have been formed. 
Women in general reckon about the midway between 
the last evacuation and the period of the expected return ; 
and if the return is slight, short, and without pain, they 
consider impregnation as havingtaken place about six or 
eight days only before the period of this short appear- 
ance, which they style a show. In this climate the men- 
strual discharge is by no means inconsistent with im- 
pregnation; but it is only the short imperfect evacua- 
tion, which apparently comes only from some portion 
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of the uterus: every considerable discharge destroys the 
newly animated embryo by separating it. 

Painful menstruation is another cause. The pain 
we have found to be occasioned by a spasm on the ves- 
sels of the uterus, which is often communicated to 
the uterus itself. It will be obvious that the commo- 
tion excited by these spasms must separate the weak 
attachment so newly formed. 

A nervous irritable woman, subject to agitation from 
common accidents, is seldom known to conceive ; for 
the embryo is soon separated in the first periods of its 
existence. But when we consider all the causes just 
mentioned,^we sometimes find sterility where neither 
is known to exist, and we believe it more often depends 
on impotence than female diseases or defects. The mod^ 
of treatment in these various circumstances has been 
explained under the proper heads. See Menses, Leu- 
coRRHOEA, and Hysteria- 

There is no subject on which authors of every age 
have been more fertile ; and having given this general 
abstract of the subject, we shall shortly notice some of 
their opinions, perhaps their fancies. 

Besides the causes we have enumerated, we find 
sterility attributed to hard and to chalybeate waters ; 
to the topical uses of aluminous embrocations ; to dis- 
eases of the spleen and omentum; to poisons ; prema- 
ture venery ; to the use of paint, and the immoderate 
drinking of coffee. These may be admitted as remote 
causes when they injure the state of the general health. 
The remedies particularly mentioned are truly ridicu- 
lous, and we can select only, as general ones, change of 
air, mineral waters, and perhaps occasionally bleeding. 
For the organical effects, see Morgagni de Sedibus et 
Causis Morborum, Ep. xxvi. 13,xlYi. 4, &c. Ixvii. 9, 11, 
&c. xlvi. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23,24, 25, 26; Walter 
de Morbus, perit. 9, 11; Fabricius Hildanus, cent. i. 
obs. 65 ; Mauriceau, ii. 345, 366, 484 ; Bosc de Scro- 
phulis Uteri ; Peyer Mericologia, p. 48 ; Buckner Mis- 
cellanea, 1727. 

Mercatus de Morbis Mulierum ; Eyselius de Sterili- 
tate Sequioris sexus ; Stahl de Sterilitate Mulierum ; 
^tius, Tetrabib. iv. Serm. iv. c. 16, 26, 56. 

STE'RNO-CLEI'DO-HYOID^'US. This and the 

following terms of muscles are derived from sternum, 

and the places of their insertion. See Sterno-hyoides. 

Ste'rno-costa'les. See Triangulares ster- 

NI. 

Sterno-cleido-hyoid^us ; because it arises also 
from the clavicle. 

Ste'rno hyoi'deus, is a long, flat, thin muscle 
placed obliquely between the sternum and os hyoides, 
behind the lower part of the mastoidaeus, and covering 
the sterno-thyroidaeus and hyo-thyroidaeus. It rises 
from the inside of the sternum and clavicle, and by 
short tendinous fibres, from the cartilaginous part of the 
first rib ; ascends along the fore part and side of 
the neck, where it unites with its fellow in a white 
line. Each then runs over the thyroid cartilage, is 
inserted into the base of the os hyoides to pull it 
down. 

Ste'rno MASToiOiE'us, mastoi'des. See Mastoi- 
D.'EUS, and Sterno-hyoides. 

Sterno THYRoiDiE'i, rise between the cartilages 
of the first and second rib ; run before and close to the 
-hyroid gland and the trachaea; and arc inserted into 



the knobs of the thyroid cartilage, pulling the whole 
larynx down. 

STE'RNUM, (o-TE^vsv, Greek,) pectoris os, is the 
broad flat bone, at the anterior part of the thorax. In 
adults of a middle age it is composed of three bones, 
but frequently the two lower bones are ultimately 
united ; and sometimes all the bones are united, show- 
ing by lines the former separation. The first bone is 
the thickest, to which the clavicles and the first ribs are 
articulated, and half the cavity for the reception of the 
second. It is heart shaped, but does not end in a point. 
The second bone is longer, narrower, and thinner thaii 
the first: and in the sides of it are complete cavities 
for the third, fourth, fifth, and six ribs, and half of the 
cavity for the second and the seventh. The third bone 
is the least, having only half of the cavity for the se- 
venth rib. The lower part of the sternum is called en- 
siformis cartHago. It is of diff"erent shapes, some- 
times bifurcated, and almost always in part so, and in 
young subjects always cartilaginous. 

Near the middle in the prepared bone a perforation 
is discovered, filled in the recent one by cartilage and 
ligament ; and in this part is a transverse line, which 
has led authors to divide the bone into two imaginary 
portions; but in young subjects some motion between 
these parts is observable. When we look at the differ- 
ent parts in their united state, we find this bone broad- 
est and thickest above, concave within, but flatter in 
front, from the sides being pressed outwards by the 
ribs. The cartilages, which terminate the ribs, often 
shoot into the sternum, and are joined by a suture. 
The cavities which receive the ribs approach as they 
descend. 

The substance of this bone is cellular, with a very 
thin external plate, especially on its concave side, where 
it is covered with a thin cartilage. The cells are, 
however, small, and the bone is strengthened by strong 
cartilages. 

The sternum is occasionally subject to inflammation, 
to suppuration, caries, pain, fractures, and tumours. 
When carious, a part of it has been taken out with a 
trepan, and Linquethas recommended this operation in 
abscesses of the mediastinum ; but these are too ob- 
scurely marked by their symptoms to admit of a ha- 
zardous operation. Pain of the sternum has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Cheston as arising from polypus of the 
heart ; and it has been found, by Bellonius and others, 
connected with different diseases of the thorax. In 
the angina pectoris, which we have styled syncope an- 
geus, it it the most striking symptom. The other dis- 
eases of the sternum, which we have mentioned, do 
not require any appropriate management. 

STERNUTA'TIO,(froms;er72w^o,fo57ze6'ze). Sneez- 
ing. A convulsive motion of the respiratory muscles 
by which the air is forced violently through the nose, 
as the lower jaw is closed at the same moment. It is 
occasioned by a stimulus on the membrane of the nose, 
and its final cause is to discharge acrid extraneous bodies 
from that organ. 

The benediction commonly bestowed on those who. 
sneeze is said to have been occasioned by its danger- 
ous violence. Forcstus, Ilorstius, and the Ephcincridcs 
Naturae Curiosorum, record numerous cases of its great 
violence, and in the latter collection a case is men- 
tioned in which it Avas periodical. Hildanus. Lancisi. 
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uetus, and Morgagni, mention it occasionally proving 
fatal ; the last author, on dissection, found the vessels of 
the brain remarkably turgid. De Sedibus, See. xiv. 27. 

The most common causes seem to be irritations on 
the lungs, or on the stomach and bowels communi- 
cated to the lungs. It has been produced by carbonic 
acid air, by fermenting beer, by a leaden ball remam- 
ing in the region of the diaphragm (Richter's Biblio- 
theca, vi. 730), by eating crabs, and by worms. Some- 
times by more distant irritations, as injuries in the 
head, pregnancy, repelled itch, Sec. 

The remedies are few and uncertain. It has been 
relieved by a bleeding of the nose, by bags, it is said, 
filled -with aromatics fixed to the vertex, and by rub- 
bing the gums. The only effectual remedies are, hov/- 
ever, opium and camphor in large doses. These will 
probably be particularly useful when sneezing is a 
symptom of putrid fever, a circumstance recorded in 
the Acta Naturae Curiosorum. 

STERNUTATO'RIA, (from the same). See Err- 
HiNA and Ptarmica. 

STERNUTATO'RIUS PU'LVIS, (from the same). 
See AsARUM. 

STE'RTOR, (from sterto, to snore). See Rhek- 

CHOS. 

STHENIA, (from c-^evo?, strength). A term intro- 
duced by Dr. Brown, and now generally adopted by 
pathologists. It consists strictly speaking, in increased 
tone, and is what Dr. Cullen styled inflammatory dia- 
thesis, opposed to asthenia, or debility. Brown, how- 
ever, or rather his followers, have not strictly confined 
themselves to this meaning, but rather imply what we 
have styled accumulated excitability. The effects are 
perhaps in part the same ; but much confusion has 
arisen from confounding an original constitutional 
sthenia with the temporary effects which arise from 
excitability retained and accumulated. Want of accu- 
rate distinction is indeed the error of the Brunonians ; 
for Brown himself was satisfied if he was in opposition 
to Cullen. 

STI'BII ESSE'NTIA. See Antimoniale vinum. 

STI'BIUM, (from <rri^M, to shine,) see Antimonium. 
A term sometimes exclusively applied to the vitrum 
antinionii. 

STICADO'RE. See Stcechas. 

STICHOS. The ancient name of a pectoral con- 
fection containing horehound. 

STI'GMA, (from o-n^a). Scarlet coloured 
SPOTS similar to those occasioned by a blow. (See 
SuGiLLATio.) It sometimes means particular marks 
in the face, or any part of the body, commonly called 
moles (see N^evus) ; at other times vibices, or a small 
red speck in the skin, occasioning no elevation in the 
cuticle. Stigmata are generally distinct, and when 
they are, sometimes assume a livid colour, and are 
termed petechia. 

In botany it is the top of the pistil, which is pubes- 
cent and moist, to detain the pollen. 

STILLICI'DIUM, (from stillo, to drop, and cado, to 
fall). In pathology it is synonymous with stranguria; 
in the practice of medicine, with an instillation of fluid 
upon some part of the body, called by the French la 
douche; by us pumping. 

Pumping is in general more effectual than immer- 
sion from the momentum, and in other respects does 



not differ from it. The momentum increases equally 
the effect of both hot and cold water. Pouteau men- 
tions a singular stillicidium of warm sand and gravel. 

Le Dran, in his 93d and 94th Obs. gives some ac- 
count of this operation in the anchylosis, and attempts 
to account for the action of the pumping, in a way ra- 
ther specious than satisfactory. 

Stilli'cidium uri'n^. See Dysuria. 

SlI'MMI. See Antimonium. 

STiMULA'NTIA, (from stimulo, to irritate). Sti- 
mulants. While we are ignorant of the manner by 
which impressions on the extremities of the nerves are 
conveyed to the brain, or how the different motions 
subjected to volition are influenced by this principle, 
we cannot expect to know how this power is augment- 
ed, or by what immediate change the motions are in- 
creased in energy or rapidity. If it be admitted that 
impressions are conveyed by the vibrations of an elastic 
fluid, these vibrations may be more rapid or more vio- 
lent, the former depending on the mobility, the other 
on the momentum ; and a fanciful theorist may pursue 
this view in explaining the increased mobility of the 
nervous temperament, and the increased vigour of the 
inflammatory diathesis. We must return to the more 
sober path of observation, and, by following its tract en- 
deavour to establish some useful practical distinctions. 

The simplest idea of a stimulant is that of a rubefa- 
cient. _ Mustard, for instance, rubbed on the hand will 
induce heat, pain, and redness, with no change in any 
other part or any function. In this case a power acts 
on the nerves of the part, and, through their influence, 
on the circulating system ; but when withdrawn, every 
increased action ceases. If we proceed farther, and 
continue the friction, or extend its application, the heart 
and arteries act more vigorously, the heat is more ge- 
neral ; and, though the cause be withdrawn, the effect 
will continue for some time. If the action be still far- 
ther continued, the heat, and what may now be styled 
the fever, will be more considerable, and of a still 
longer duration. In the whole of this progress we see 
an effect, at first purely local, become general, perhaps 
only from the pain it excites, and durable in propor- 
tion to the extent or degree of the change. If the ex- 
ternal stimulus is applied more generally, the constitu- 
tional effects are produced more quickly, and continue 
longer. If the stimulating power be applied to an 
organ more acutely sensible, as to the eye or nose, the 
effect will be still more rapid: if to an organ whose 
connection with the system is more immediate, as the 
stomach, the consequences will be sooner obvious. In 
all these cases, however, we see only a simple action, 
viz. an increased activity of the nervous influence. 
Whether any of the powers, already alluded to, will 
change its nature, is a question which we shall soon 
consider. 

There is,however, another medium by which the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, perhaps the energy of the 
brain, may be excited, viz. through the medium of the 
excretory ducts, Cantharides will produce strangury 
and fever, by acting on the urinary organs, without show- 
ing any primary effect on the stomach and the action of 
the heart. Mercury will have no apparent influence 
till it has affected the salivary glands. Whether there 
be still another way, viz. by stimulants entering the 
blood vessels and acting on the heart we know not. 
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Many experiments have been made with this view; 
but they are by no means conclusive ; and, in general, 
we find no peculiar effect from any medicine but from 
its action oh the stomach or the glands, chiefly their 
excretory ducts. 

In each of these ways the topical action of stimuli 
becomes general, apparently by increasing the activity 
of the nervous energy ; but it remains to examine whe- 
ther its nature may not be sometimes changed. In this 
inquiry, wc allude to the effects of heat, breathing oxy- 
genous gas, of electricity, and galvanism. These are 
more general stimuli, which produce appropriate 
changes in neither of the ways mentioned, and which 
may, therefore, be supposed to change in some degree 
the nature of the nervous fluid. To this action of the 
two first, some objection may probably be made, and it 
may be alleged that they are strictly stimulant. The 
two latter may, however, be so conducted as not to 
give the slightest topical irritation; and the suspicion is 
corroborated by finding that their influence pursues the 
course of the nerve, and by reflecting on the affinity of 
their power to the nervous energy. Vide in verbis. 

There is yet another class of stimulants, which the 
Brunonians call indirect. Without engaging in their 
distinctions, we may observe that we have separated 
these from the other stimulants, and included them in 
our list of the materia medica in a separate order. 
They are so arranged, that the shades are almost im- 
perceptible between what are called the most diffusible 
stimuli and the most deleterious narcotics. From hence 
we began to perceive the nature of those most com- 
monly called stimulants, viz. wine, alcohol, &c. and for 
this reason we have explained their action in a different 
way, and considered the apparent stimulus as owing to 
unequal excitement. The nature of all these substances 
is sedative. In Dr. CuUen's system, the term indirect 
stimulants has a different meaning, and implies those 
medicines which influence the sensorium commune 
through other organs. 

It has been doubted whether there were any peculiar 
stimulants which affect only the muscular fibres, while 
powers of a different kind influence, exclusively, the 
nerves. Such, undoubtedly, is the case with those or- 
gans where the stimulating power is communicated to 
the nervous fibrils, deprived of their coats, in conse- 
quence of a peculiar organization, as in'the eye and ear, 
for neither light, simply as such, nor sounds are stimu- 
lants on any other part. On the other hand, the rube- 
facients seem to act on the arterial system as muscular 
organs, and the pain to be chiefly felt from increased 
tension. The latter opinion receives additional support 
from a practical fact, we believe, well established, that 
the energy of the brain is not excited by sinapisms to 
the feet. Thejonly effect, so far as we have been able 
to observe, is an irritation from an uneasy feeling ; but 
neither increased nervous energy, nor, except from the 
restlessness, increased action of the heart and arteries. 
It is not easy to pursue this subject farther. We see, 
indeed, that some stimulants are quick and transitory 
in their effects, others permanent; that some warm 
the stomach without greatly increasing the action of the 
heart, while others stimulate the latter organ almost 
exclusively. The quick transitory stimulants are styled 
anale/itics ; and those which stimulate almost exclu- 
sively the stomach are the aroinatics. We found, how- 
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ever, the limits too uncertain to enable us to arrange 
medicines of this kind into such orders with advantage : 
the clue soon disappeared ; yet perhaps in the analeptics 
we see the purely nervous stimuli; in the aromatics, 
the muscular. 

If we pursue these views, we shall find some support 
for them from practice. The spirit of lavender or ether 
is not given to restore lost tone in the stomach, nor the 
serpentary, contrayerva, and cascarilla, to relieve a faint- 
ing fit. The arum will be found beneficial in paralytic 
complaints ; but be of little service in the cure of hys- 
teria. In short, the whole of this class requires some 
revisal, with more correct and systematic views than it 
has yet received, and we have thrown out these few 
hints to direct the attention of therapeutical writers. 
But where shall we look for them? They are un- 
known in our language, if we except the general re- 
marks in Dr. Cullen's Materia Medica; and we trust 
the disquisitions of this kind are not among the least 
useful parts of the present volumes. 

■ See Cullen's Materia Medica; Douglass de Stimu- 
lis ; Haertel de Stimulantium et Excitantium Effectii 
Sedativo. 

STIZOLO'BIUM, fihaseolus^ cadjuct, cowhage, or 
cowiTCH ; dolichos firuriens Lin. Sp. PI. grows in great 
abundance in warm climates, and on account of the 
spiculae, which covered its pods, hath been long used 
in South America, and lately much employed in Bri- 
tain, to kill worms. (See Phaseolus zuratensis.) 
The worms are said to appear with the second or third 
dose, and the stools procured by cathartics to have con- 
sisted entirely of worms : in cases of lumbrici, it is 
considered as a safe and effectual cure, without the 
slightest inconvenience. The spiculse of one pod, 
mixed with syrup or molasses, and taken in the morn- 
ing, fasting, is a sufficient dose for an adult. Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, however, used to administer it in the form of 
an electuary, mixed with honey, molasses, or syrup, 
without observing any exact proportion of the quantity 
of setae. Of this electuary a tea spoonful was a dose 
for young children ; and to adults, one or even two table 
spoonfuls, in a morning, fasting, which were repeated 
two or three mornings, followed by a gentle purgative. 
We have used this remedy, we think, with advantage, 
and the setae or spiculae seem to act mechanically on 
the animals, without in the slightest degree affecting 
the intestines. See Chamberlayne's Treatise on this 
subject; Medical Commentaries, Edinburgh, vol. ii, 
part i. N° 4, p. 82. 

STCE'CHAS, (from 2;T«/;(j6«(J'e?, the islands'). French 
lavender, cassidony, sfiica hortulana, stucadore, la- 
■venduia stxchas Lin. Sp. PI. 800, is a low shrubby plant 
with small, oblong, narrow leaves, bearing on the tops 
of the branches short thick spikes, or. scaly heads, from 
which several small purple labiated flowers, folloAved 
each by four seeds inclosed in the cup, issue : it is a 
native of the southern parts of Europe ; but, with a lit- 
tle shelter, bears our severest weather, and flowers in 
May and June. The flowers brought from France and 
Italy are not superior to those of our own growth. The 
heads should be gathered when firm and hard, usually 
about the end of July. 

Distilled with water the flowers yield a considerable 
quantity of a pale coloured fragrant essential oil, though 
little with rectified spirit. Its virtues agree with those 
3C 
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of, but are inferior to, our lavender. Neumann's Che- 
mistry ; Lewis's Materia Medica. See Lavendula. 

STOLO'NES, (from the Hebrew *^f/a,) the suckers 
OF PLANTS ; shoots from the roots of vegetables, by 
which they may be propagated. 

STOMACA'CE, (from e-rajstos, the ynouth, and >c.xx.oi, 
evil,) an erosion of, and spontaneous haemorrhage from, 
the gums, with usually a fcetor of the mouth, is a com- 
mon symptom of scurvy, and is sometimes the appella- 
tion of this disease. See Scorbutus. 

STOMA'CHICA, (from <rTOf*.xpco<;, the stomach). 
Medicines which excite and strengthen the action of 
the stomach. They include stimulants and tonics ; but 
the association is undoubtedly too general, and should 
be rejected. See Cullen's Materia Medica. 

Stoma'chica pa'ssio. This term is now obsolete, 
and the disease is usually comprehended under the term 
Dyspepsia, q. v. The industry of our predecessors 
should not, however, go without its reward, and we 
shall add their description, as well as their pathology 
and treatment of the disease^ in their own words. 

" In this disorder there is an aversion to food; even 
the thought of it begets a nausea, anxiety, cardialgia, 
an effusion of saliva, and often a vomiting; fasting is 
more tolerable than eating; if the patient is obliged to 
eat, he must endure a pain that is worse to him than 
hunger itself; he is ti'oubled to chew, but more so to 
swallow his food ; there is an aversion to common food, 
and a desire to what is unusual : often a pain is com- 
plained of between the shoulders, and it is increased 
after eating; restlessness, dimness of sight, a noise in 
the ears, a heaviness in the head, numbness in the 
limbs, a palpitation in the hypochondria, and a spitting 
of cold watery phlegm: the patient imagines that the 
spine of his back moves towards his legs, and, whether 
standing or lying, he seems to be moved like a reed 
shaken by the wind ; though not thirsty, he desires to 
drink after eating; though drowsy, he keeps waking; 
is lean, pale, feeble, faint, timid, silent, but soon angry ; 
he is much disturbed with black bile, and falls into fits 
of melancholy ; the symptoms during a fit are, fainting, 
a cold numbness of the joints, an unusual heat which 
runs through the members, and most perceived in the 
palms of the hands, with a dewy sweat, restlessness, 
jactitation, anxiety, despondency, a change of colour, 
a small, swift, weak pulse, a wasting of the body, — or, 
on the contrary, an immoderate appetite, with indiges- 
tion, and an acrid, acid, or nidorous quality in the con- 
tents of the stomach ; sometimes the patient is speech- 
less, grinds and clenches his teeth ; there is always a 
cold in the head, with a ringing in the ears; soinetimes, 
though rarely, there is great thirst; a pain in the prse- 
cordia, which extends between the scapulae ; and when 
the inflammation is considerable, there is a difficulty of 
swallowing, and a strangulation, which some have called 
a stomachic quinsy ; a hardness of the stomach without 
pain, with other symptoms, as windiness, inflation, bor- 
borygmi. Sec. 

" The causes are a discharge of pus from the belly 
upon the stomach, intense thinking, a neglect of proper 
nourishment and rest, sorrow, taking cold, continual 
indigestion, vomiting, Sec. 

" In order to the cure, the patient's inclinations must 
be complied with ; the juice of quinces is recommend- 
ed ; warm stimulants, such as pepper and ginger, with 



aloes and other such like bitters, are found to be useful. 
See Aretaeus de Causis Signis, lib. ii. cap. vi. ; Coelius 
Aurelianus de Morbis Chronicis, lib. iii. cap. ii. ; Are- 
taeus de Curatione Chronicorum Morborum, lib. ii 
cap. iv." 

Stoma'chica tinctu'ra. See Cardamomum. 

STOMA'CHICI NE'RVI. See Par vagum. 

STOMA'CHUS, (from o-TtfAx, a mouth, and x^^' ^'^ 
pour, because the food is poured into it as into a 
mouth,) ventriculus, avocalia, gaster, nedys, is situated 
under the left side of the diaphragm, just below the 
lesser lobe of the liver, from which it passes down a 
little way, and then crosses the spine towards the right 
side, in shape resembling the pouch of a bagpipe. It 
lies, therefore, in an oblique direction from left to right, 
and hath a substance called mesogastrio7i in its concave 
part, between the orifices, attaching it to the subjacent 
parts. Its superior orifice is called the cardia, and is 
on the left side, the inferior toward the right side is 
called pylorus. 

The stomach is not equal in its bulk ; but the larger 
part is on the left, contiguous to the upper orifice the 
cardia, which is immediately under the diaphragm. 
The smaller extremity on the right is lower, and more 
inclined than the former. For this reason Dr. Monro 
contends, with great propriety, that they should be 
called the superior and inferior orifices. The superior 
orifice is turned backward, where the oesophagus enters. 
The small extremity and the inferior orifice bend ob- 
liquely backward towards the upper, so that the two 
orifices are not distant, and when the stomach is full 
they are less so. 

When the stomach is distended it does not press 
downward ; but its greatest curvature is raised against 
the parietes of the abdomen, though it sinks somewhat 
lower, and the smaller curvature is against the spine. 
The contraction of the long fibres also brings the ori- 
fices nearer together, and these changes contribute to 
detain the food longer in the stomach for the purposes 
of digestion. It is necessary also to remark, that the 
two orifices are not in the same plane. If a plane 
passes through both curvatures the superior orifice is 
in the portion behind, and the inferior in that before; 
for the cardia, so far from lying in the plane of the 
oesophagus, is turned backward. (See Plate.) This 
appears to be contrived for the purpose of preventing 
the contents of the stomach from being too easily dis- 
charged, and, in the act of vomiting, an obstruction is 
felt, in consequence of this structure of the cardia. 

The stomach is composed of four coats, the outer 
peritonaeal, the muscular, the nervous, and the villous. 
The muscular coat is composed of two planes of fibres, 
external and internal : the former is longitudinal, fol- 
lowing the curvatures and convexities; and it is this 
plane which contracts the stomach, drawing its orifices 
nearer to each other: the latter is transversely circular. 
Their united or opposed action presses on the food, 
assisting its union with the different fluids, and shifting 
it by a kind of peristaltic motion from one side to the 
other. 

More minute anatomists, by coagulating the fluids, 
have rendered the muscular fibres more conspicuous, 
and they find the fibres of the external plane not wholly 
longitudinal, but occasionally oblique. The fibres of 
the internal plane are, as may be expected, stronger, 
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since these chiefly propel the food. They are not, as 
in every hollow muscle, entire circles, but segments of 
circles, the joint action of which is obviously more con- 
siderable than the action of a larger portion of, or an 
entire, circle, and these segments are connected by liga- 
mentous fibres, which give a fixed point for their sepa- 
rate action. We say separate action ; for we shall find 
that different portions of this viscus often act indepen- 
dent of the rest. When these segments reach the great 
curvature, they diminish gradually, leaving a point, 
which they seem to surround. 

Round the cardia there are two distinct planes of 
muscular fibres crossing each other obliquely, intersect- 
ing others, where they meet on the sides. These form 
a kind of sphincter, which gives an additional obstruc- 
tion to the discharge of food upwards. There is no 
such guard to the pylorus, but a ligamentary band runs 
along the middle of each side of the small curvature, 
ending in the pylorus. The cellular substance connect- 
ing the peritonaeal with the muscular coat, is, in some 
places, very loose, and this has occasioned anatomists 
to describe a tunica cellulosa. It is, however, only com- 
mon cellular membrane. 

The nervous coat is composed of vessels and nerves, 
connected by cellular substance, and supported by liga- 
mentary filaments, intersecting each other obliquely. 
It is of a loose spongy texture, swelling in water, and 
resembling fine cotton. The last is the villous coat ; 
because its internal surface, when seen in water, re- 
sembles the pile of velvet. The ancients called it tunica 
fungosa. These two coats are of a much greater ex- 
tent than the containing ones, so that they are raised 
in rugae, or plaits, chiefly transverse and waving ; but 
at the pylorus becoming longitudinal. At the cardia, 
they appear radiated, and seem to be continued from 
the oesophagus ; but they are thicker, and surround the 
cardia like a crown. The design of this structure is to 
enlarge the surface, and increase the exhalation from 
the arteries, and the mucus from the glands. The in- 
terstices of the rugae are usually filled with mucus, 
which is the matter styled the gastric fluid. 

The stomach is supplied with arteries from the two 
coronaries and the vasa brevia, already mentioned in 
the article Splex. Its veins contribute to form the vena 
portae. The nerves arise chiefly from the eighth pair, the 
middle sympathetics, which run down in cords upon 
the oesophagus, under the denomination of nervi sto- 
machici, and are expanded on a plexus, termed corona- 
rius stomachicus., to which the intercostal nerve contri- 
butes by filaments from the plexus splenicus, and the 
semilunar ganglions of the plexus hepaticus. (See 
DiGESTio.) We thus perceive that the action of the 
stomach is not wholly involuntary. Many persons can 
excite vomiting, for instance, at will. See Nervi. 

The bulk of the stomach varies considerably from 
the portion of food usually swallowed. From inanition 
it has been contracted almost to the size of a small in- 
testine (Ruysch, Obs. 68), and, in the famous stone- 
eater, it almost filled the abdomen. An instance also 
of its extending to an enormous size occurs in Mor- 
gagni de Sedibus, Sec. xxxix. 15, The situation is 
often altered, and it is displaced by a variety of causes. 
Garengeot (Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, 
vol. i.) describes a hernia of the stomach from violent 
exertion in dancing, and in this, as in other cases, he 



remarks, that it protrudes by the side of the ensaonn 
cartilage, through a triangular space formed between 
the sheath of the rectus. It is generally, however, pro- 
truded through the muscular fibres of the diaphragm, 
either by steatomata or enlarged viscera, particularly 
the liver. In many instances this has occurred in con- 
sequence of a wound in the diaphragm. (Morgagni de 
Sedibus, Sec. xxxix. 15, 16.1xv. 15; Parey's Works, ix. 
30.) It has been occasionally forced through the pa- 
rietes of the abdomen, covered with the peritonaeum, 
and sometimes pressed wholly into the left side. 

Of the principal function of the stomach, digestio.v, 
we have already spoken, and, from its structure, we see 
that the whole viscus admits of contraction in different 
directions. When living animals have been opened, 
it appears to have a peristaltic motion, similar to that 
of the intestines. When vomiting comes on, this mo- 
tion is inverted ; but some resistance is felt at the cardia, 
from the angle which it makes. We must consider this 
operation on another occasion (see Vomitus) ; but must 
now observe, that, from the tendinous lines interspers- 
ed, the whole stomach does not always act together. 
The motion of the upper part is often inverted, without 
any affection of the other portions, and one half of it 
frequently, when the greater curvature is wholly unin- 
fluenced. Thus eructations bring up often only the 
oily matter which swims on the surface; spontaneous 
vomiting the fluid portions exclusively, while active 
emetics discharge the heavy mucus; and calomel, 
which, from its weight, descends, often escapes the 
common exertions of vomiting. Bile also, which is 
heavy, is not discharged without violent straining. 
'These circumstances, in all their bearings, are not con- 
sidered in practice so much as they deserve, and we 
have, therefore, more fully enlarged on them. 

The function of the stomach is digestion; but from 
whence does it arise that the cauldron itself is not 
affected by the fire which acts on its contents ? The 
reason is simple; but it has not been sufficiently con- 
sidei'ed in its consequences ; that nothing, which pos- 
sesses life, is subject to this process. The conclusion 
is, we think, obvious, that it is not wholly a chemical 
operation; and, when we pursue this view, when we 
perceive that whatever weakens the vital power im- 
pedes or prevents digestion, we shall see that it is ra- 
ther connected with the nervous system than the na- 
ture of any secreted fluid. This argument, at the first 
view, will not appear to militate against the digestion 
of the stomach itself by the solvent power of its fluids 
after death. If, however, digestion depends on the 
activity of the vital power, w^e should scarcely expect it 
to go on, when that power is extinct ; but admitting 
the activity of the solvent, and the capacity of the sol- 
vend, were the fact true, it must have been long since 
placed beyond doubt. Few, however, are the instances 
where it has occurred ; and, though limited to cases of 
violent death, how numerous are the victims of the 
laws subjected to the knife of the anatomist ? Even 
the eager panegyrist of Mr. Hunter, Dr. Adams (Essay 
on Morbid Poisons, Ed. 2d.), admits that the stomach 
is not often found in this imperfectly digested state. 
Were the power equal to the effect, it would be in- 
cumbent on the advocates of this opinion to show, ^yhy 
the solution does not always take place. The original 
question will, however, recur, and we think every 
3 C 2 
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sagacious physiologist will agree that digestion is not a 
purely chemical process : it cannot be imitated out of 
the body ; it will not proceed while the vital power is 
injured. 

Erosions of the stomach are not uncommon ; and, in 
the agitation of a violent death, the process of digestion 
may be disturbed, and an acid produced. This wc know 
is effected in a moment, during life, by distress, by ter- 
ror, by apprehension. We find, however, no instance 
in the records of medicine of this effect by acids, though 
it has been produced by arsenic, by corrosive sublimate, 
and even quod tniremur, by the nux vomica. Murray 
Bibliothcca Practica, ii. 429. 

Other causes of wounds and perforations in the sto- 
mach have been shocks from falls, abscess of the neigh- 
bouring organs, increased force of the absorbents 
(Cruickshank), womns, repletion, sharp stones of fruit, 
black bile. Sec. Several instances are mentioned where 
a portion of the liver and omentum had accreted to and 
filled the aperture. Sandifort found the stomach rup- 
tured in a new born child, and in Haller's Collection 
of Chirurgical Dissertations is the history of a young 
woman with a perforation in the stomach, through 
which she was nourished for twenty-seven years. In- 
stances of fistulous ulcers occur also in the Medical 
Facts and Observations, v. 17; and in the Irish Trans- 
actions, iv. 12. 

Wounds in the stomach, supposed by some authors 
to be always fatal, have in many instances been cured. 
(Morgagni de Sedibus, xxxvi. 31. liv. 8. 12, Sec; His- 
toire de 1' Academic des Sciences, Annee 1723, 39, and 
De I'Academie de Chirurgia, i. 591.) Even when the 
stomach was full of food art has equally succeeded ; 
and in such cases Morand has told us to evacuate the 
contents by an emetic. While wounds, however, are 
easily healed, blows, and often slight ones, are soon 
fatal (Lancisi de Subitanea Morte), though we are in- 
formed by a German author, that a gun shot wound in 
the stomach has been cured. The effects of blows are 
on this organ singular and unaccountable. 

Abscesses and cancers of the stomach are not un- 
common. Of the latter we have different instances in 
our own language. (Medical Communications, i. 28, 
29. ii. 31 ; Philosophical Transactions, xlii. 2.) The 
symptoms of these disorders, are commonly, however, 
vague and uncertain. A general pain, not always con- 
fined to the organ, but apparently wandering to different 
sides of the thorax, without any marked shivering or 
nocturnal exacerbation, point out general disease, with- 
out fixing any particular seat of the complaint. When 
suppuration has arisen from common inflammation, the 
disease has been confounded often with inflammation of 
the lungs; but the quantity and nature of the discharge 
are different. Pus from the stomach is copious, its dis- 
charge free, and its appearance, not curdly, but truly 
laudable. It might be a mark of distinction, whether 
it is brought up by coughing or vomiting ; but that 
either sometimes produces the other, and common peo- 
ple either cannot or will not distinguish. As they are 
always apprehensive of pulmonary complaints, they will 
always contend that matter comes from the lungs. 

The very extensive sympathy of the stomach renders 
all distinction of its diseases a task of peculiar difficulty. 
It is the centre of almost the whole nervous system, 
and aptly chosen by Van Helmont as the residence of 



his archaeus, the anima medica of Stahl and Nichols. 
Its chief connection is with the head, with the uterus; 
probably from a striking fact recorded by Van Hel- 
mom, and the common symptoms of gout, with the 
joints, and apparently with the testicles ; for a slight 
bruise on these will produce both sickness and syncope. 
Bartholine mentions a sympathetic connection between 
the stomach and face ; Percival (London Medical Jour- 
nal, iv. 10), with the lungs. 

The chief disease of the stomach is debility, occa- 
sioning indigestion, cardialgia, flatus, eructations, 8cc. 
Of these we have spoken under the articles Apepsia 
and Dyspepsia, q- v. ; but these symptoms sonjetimes 
arise from defective or injured organization, particularly 
scirrhous hardness or callosities in the stomach itself, 
the pylorus or cardia : the last, however, is seldom 
affected, though a case of this kind is described by 
Triller. This disease is often attributed to the abuse 
of spirituous liquors ; but Haller (Pathology, Obs. 26) 
found it to arise from the abuse of acids ; and Plater, 
from healing an ulcer. We think we have observed it 
from the use of cosmetics. Bruner mentions dyspepsia 
as arising from obstructions of the glands of the duo- 
denum; Bonetus from a relaxation of, or a mucous 
crust on, the internal surface of the stomach, sometimes 
from a disease of the omentum. Among the remedies 
we omitted to mention one that has become fashionable 
since the translation of Daubenton's tract, viz. small 
doses of ipecacuanha. We perceive also the magistery 
of bismuth, recommended by Carminati, in his Opus- 
cula Therapeutica. 

Substances of very different kinds have been found 
in the stomach, and even grain rejected in a germinat- 
ing state. Numerous instances, too numerous to de- 
tain us, have been recorded of substances retained in 
the stomach for a long period with little inconvenience. 
Derham, if we recollect rightly, mentions some grape 
stones retained ten years; and Hildanus speaks of the 
discharge of a piece of bacon which had been eaten two 
years before. The Medical Transactions, the Medical 
Commentaries, the Journal de Mfedecine, and the Jour- 
nal des Savans, record a variety of similar instances. 

Calculi have been sometimes found in the human 
stomach, which, in a paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, have been attributed to the excessive use of ab- 
sorbents. Scirrhous glands, infarcted vessels, hydatids^ 
and steatoma, are not uncommon appearances on dis- 
section : unfortunately they have not been connected 
with the symptoms. The stomach is sometimes di- 
vided into cells, in one instance from the pressure of a 
diseased pancreas. 

A singular instrument for clearing the stomach, 

styled a brushy has been mentioned by different authors, 

and it seems to have varied in its construction. It is 

styled by Wedel excutia ventriculi, and is mentioned 

by Scribonius Largus, by Bartholine, by Teichmey er, and 

even by Tacitus, Annal.xii. 13. It is now wholly disused. 

STO'RAX,(«rT«^<*|). See Styrax. 

Sto'uax rubra. See Thuris cortex. 

STRABI'SMUS, ((rrpxQi^M, to syuint). Sqcinting, 

distortio and illosis. Dr. Cullen places this disease 

among the class locales^ and dyscinesia, defining it the 

optic axes of the eyes not converging. The species are, 

1. habitualisy from a custom of using only one eye; 2. 

comwocfMs, when, from greater weakness or mobility, one 
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eye cannot accommodate itself to the other; 3. necessa- 
rius, from a change in the situation or figure of the 
eye, or a part of it. 

This enumeration of species affords, however, but a 
partial view of the subject. Squinting depends cer- 
tainly on the optic axis not being dii'ected to one ob- 
ject, and it will be necessary to examine the sources of 
this deviation from their uniform direction. If both 
eyes, as Dr. Cullen has remarked, are not of equal 
powers, the person accustoms himself to see with one 
only, and the other frequently wanders in different di- 
rections. This is, however, by no means a frequent 
cause, for in that case every very near-sighted person 
would squint; but those who read or work with one 
eye only, when looking at a distant object, direct both 
to it. In the few instances which we have observed of 
squinting, combined with near sight, we have rather 
suspected that the disease was independent of it. 

When any affection of the brain occasions double 
vision (Boneti Sepulchretum, lib. i. Sect, xviii. Obs. 
28), squinting often follows ; for to remedy the defect 
the person distorts one eye, and before the cause is re- 
moved the disease becomes incurable. Sometimes a 
disorder of the muscles of one eye prevents its easy ac- 
tion in different directions, and Morgagni (de Sedibus, 
Scc.xiii. 20), found it to arise from inflammation of the 
muscles of the bulb; Pellier, in another case, from the 
muscles ruptured ; and an author in the Journal de 
Medecine, whose name has escaped us, discovered them 
in a state of great relaxation. Diseases of the cornea 
and lens have also occasioned strabismus. If there is 
any obfuscation of the latter, the eye will be differently 
directed to see with greater clearness, and Du Hamel 
found the lens drawn into an oblique position, as he 
supposed, by the ciliary processes. An oblique posi- 
tion of the cornea is mentioned as a cause of squinting ; 
but it is not easy to separate this appearance from too 
great convexity, the cause also of myopia, which we 
have already mentioned. Tumours within the eye 
pressing it on one side, are causes of double vision, and 
a preternatural adhesion of the eye lids, which admits 
only of sight in one direction, must obviously produce 
strabismus. 

A more general cause is, however, a great irritability 
in the muscles of the eye, occasioning irregular con- 
traction. This often arises from nervous diseases, in 
one instance it originated from terror, sometimes from 
epileptic paroxysms, and in a single case, it is said, from 
fever. A paralysis of one of these muscles may also 
occasion the disease, or a general relaxation, producing 
spasm in the manner before explained, may have the 
same effect. 

When the causes can be traced, they will often sug- 
gest the remedy; but, in general, the mechanical con- 
trivances only succeed. (See Darwin, Philosophical 
Transactions, 1778; Pressavin Nouveau Traill des Va- 
peurs.) An object fixed on the temple on that side of 
the eye turned from its natural direction inward, and 
to the nose, when directed outward, will sometimes at- 
tract the attention gradually, and restore it to the na- 
tural direction. Goggles have been also recommended 
which admit only of vision in the same line ; but these 
often fail, as the child, in whom any remedy will only 
succeed, contents himself with seeing with one eye. In 
a child who began to squint visibly we directed a servant 



appointed to watch him with the strictest care, to put 
her hand immediately before his eyes, and at the same 
time to direct his attention to distant objects.' This 
plan succeeded in a great degree ; for, though his 
squinting is visible to its parent, no one, though ap- 
prised of it, can perceive the different direction of the 
axis. 

See Camper de Regimine Infantum ; 'Memoires de 
I'Academie des Sciences, 1742, p. 93 ; 1743, p. 321; 
Pellier Recueil des Memoires, 8cc. 

STRA'MENCAMELO'RUM. Camel's Hay. See 

JUNCUS ODORATUS. 

STRAMO'NIUM, (from stramen^ from its fibrous 
I'oots). Thorn apple, diitray,, barryococcalen, stra- 
Tnonium sjiinosum of Girard ; solayium maniaciim of 
Dioscorides; datura strainonium Lin. Sp. PI. 255. 

The root is long, large, and fibrous ; the stalk of a 
pale green colour, strong, and near three feet high ; 
the leaves large, of a lively green, placed on strong pe- 
duncles, broad, pointed at the extremity, beautifully 
indented, and placed without any regular arrangement. 
At night the leaves, particularly the upper ones, rise 
up and inclose the flowers. The flower is monopeta- 
lous, funnel shaped, tubular, and folded at the border 
in five parts, growing at the bifurcation of the branches, 
large, of a milk white colour, though sometimes with 
a tinge of purple or violet. The seed vessel is oval, 
large, and covered with short, sharp, and strong thorns ; 
the seeds brown ; a native of America, flowering in 
August. 

The seeds and leaves produce a vei'tigo, and after- 
wards delirium. Some boys who had eaten the seeds 
of thorn apples, were seized with giddiness, horrible 
imaginations, terrors, and delirium; and those who did 
not soon vomit died. (Boerhaave.) A man, sixty 
years old, by mistake drunk a decoction of the capsules 
of the stramonium in milk, which was followed by ver- 
tigo, dryness of the fauces, anxiety, loss of voice, and 
sense: the pulse became small and quick, the extremi- 
ties cold, the limbs paralytic, the features distorted, ac- 
companied with violent delirium, continual watchful- 
ness, and a total suppression of all evacuations : in a 
few hours these symptoms disappeared. 

This plant hath a disagreeable nauseous smell, when 
rubbed between the fingers; the leaves are said to be 
cooling, and the seeds narcotic, producing a kind of de- 
lirium, which continues twenty-four hours. See Edin- 
burgh Medical Commentaries. 

For the treatment of those affected by the stramo- 
nium, see Amanita and Venenum. 

Dr. Storck found the expressed juice to be singu- 
larly efficacious inspissated to an extract, in doses from 
gr. ss. to 5 i. in twenty-four hours, in epileptic disorders, 
convulsions, and madness. With other practitioners it 
has not been equally successful. Though the extract 
has been usually given, the powdered leaves seem to be 
a preparation more certain and convenient. The leaves 
of the stramonium have been used externally in inflam- 
matory tumours and burns. Storck on the Stramo- 
nium ; Withering's Botanical Arrangements ; Medical 
Museum, vol. i. p. 448, &c. ; Wilmer's Observations 
on Poisonous Vegetables ; Cullen's Materia Medica. 

STRANG, ^'LIDES, (from c-rfxyytvu, to torment^. 
Hard tumours in the breasts from milk. 

STRANGULA'TIO. See Suspensio 
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STRANGU'RIA, (from o-r^ccy^, a drop, and ovpov, 
nrine). A Stranguuy, a discharge of urine by drops, 
attended with pain. See Dysuria. 

S 1 R ATIO'TES, (c-r^stTa?, an army, from its virtues 
in healing fresh wounds). See Micro leuco nym- 
PHiEA, Millefolium, Aloides. 

STREATHAM WATERS, rise about six miles 
south of London Bridge, in the county of Surry : a 
gallon of this water yielded forty grains of calcareous 
earth ; sixty of a salt compounded of vitriolated mag- 
nesia, and sea salt, according to Dr. Rutty, It is a weak 
purging water, taken from one to two pints in a morn- 
ing, but now neglected. See AqUiE mineralis. 

STRE'MMA, (from <!-rfi<pu, to turn). A strain, 
by the ignorant and illiterate sprain, or the stretch- 
ing of a membranous or tendinous part beyond its pro- 
per limits of motion. This accident happens chiefly 
about the joints, occasioning weakness and pain, with 
swelling, and often a total inability to move. A strain 
approaches very nearly to the nature of a contusion, for 
the very violent tension of the fibres weakens their 
tone. Inflammation and swelling soon follow, not 
without some suspicion of a rupture of the absorbents, 
or of the cxhalent arteries. The swelling is certainly 
at first elastic, and the inelastic tumour which follows 
is the effect of weakness only. As in contusions, 
warm spirituous applications in the earliest periods are 
eflectual ; but less so after the inflammation has come 
on. Immediately after the accident also, pumping on 
the part is highly beneficial. If these applications are 
delayed, topical inflammation follows, and in that state 
leeches, with the application of warm vinegar, three or 
four times a day, will be proper; or the catafilasma 
aceti, made of vinegar, oatmeal, and crumbs of bread, 
may be applied cold. When the inflammation has 
abated, camphorated spirit of wine may be added to the 
vinegar, or the volatile liniment applied, and a bandage 
used to support the weakened part, often wetted with a 
solution of vitriolated zinc, until the natural degree of 
strength returns. Dr. Lobb advises the use of vinegar, 
and rectified spirit of wine alternately, at the distance 
of two or three hours. Saturnine water is useful ; 
and in the early period the effusion of water as hot 
as it can be borne, has been recommended. The 
leeches, when the inflammation has come on, must 
be repeated in proportion to the degree and the fre- 
quency of the returning pains. Bell's Surgery, vol. v. 

p, 446. 

STREPSrCEROS, (from c-r^t^-y, and ^epx?, from 
his twisted horns). See Antilopus, 

STRI'CTUR-fE, (from stringo, to bind). Constric- 
tions in nervous passages, arising either from organical 
disease, from spasms, or obstructing bodies. The first 
is our chief object in this place. Strictures from or- 
ganical disease, which are the objects of our practice, 
occur in the urethra, the oesophagus, and rectum. 
Those of the urethra are particularly troublesome ; and 
though they seem occasionally to arise from spasm, and 
this preternatural contracted state often impedes the best 
concerted measures, yet spasm is seldom, if ever, a per- 
manent cause of stricture. It has been doubted whether 
the urethra is muscular: muscular fibres cannot certainly 
be traced in it; but we have long since learnt not to 
deny their existence, because they cannot be demon- 
strated ; and every one accustomed to introduce the 



catheter must have experienced the very great incon- 
veniences which the occasional contraction of this ca- 
nal produces. See Catherismus. 

It may indeed be doubted whether this contraction 
arises from the urethra itself, or from the muscle which 
embraces it at the part where the contraction usually 
takes place ; but this would lead us into a disquisi- 
tion of no little intricacy, and wholly inapplicable : it is 
sufficient to observe, that there is the greatest proba- 
bility that the urethra itself is muscular, since it is sub- 
ject to spasm very nearly through its whole course. At 
the same time, as already hinted, it is highly impro- 
bable that permanent strictures are owing to this pre- 
ternatural state of contraction. 

A common cause of strictures is inflammation, or 
previous ulcerations, which occasion a thickening of 
the canal, from exudations in its substance, or cicatrix. 
From this circumstance it is often the consequence of 
gonorrhoea; but, independent of inflammation, stric- 
tures more commonly arise from plaits or duplicatures 
of this membrane, which take place on cither side, or, 
in some cases, thi'ough the whole circumference. When 
from inflammation, it is styled the cord stricture; if sur- 
rounding the canal, and if extended in width, the rib- 
band stricture. When it arises from duplicatures of 
this membrane, which may be easily conceived if its 
various states of distention and relaxation are consi- 
dered, as well as the difficulty which must attend its 
accommodating itself to their rapid successions, these 
may arise on either side, or, like the former, surround 
the whole canal. Strictures of this kind are rarely 
single, except when found below the bulb, and from 
hence it has been concluded that all others are of se- 
condary formation. In this part of the urethra there is 
indeed a natural contraction, probably intended as an 
obstacle to the discharge of the semen, for the purpose 
of exciting the action of the acceleratores, and here, 
from the causes of duplicatures just mentioned, we 
may naturally expect to find their eff'ects. 

In this view of the causes of stricture we have omit- 
ted that insisted on by Mr. Hunter, debility ; but it 
probably acts as the cause of duplicatures, while in- 
flammation as constantly produces strictures from ex- 
udation. Constant irritation may produce both ; for a 
membrane when weakened by repeated stimuli, does 
not readily adapt itself to the different states of relaxa- 
tion. The contractile power is diminished by repeated 
exercise. From these diff'crent causes, however, stric- 
tures are common complaints ; but we by no means 
find them more frequent since injections have been 
more freely employed; nor have we any reason, from 
experience, to accuse this remedy as a cause. 

The effects of strictures are various and extensive. 
We have already mentioned a regular feverish parox- 
ysm as the consequence of introducing the catheter j 
and, on the contrary, an obstinate intermittent has 
arisen from a disease of the urethra. Pruritus andleu- 
corrhoea in the softer sex, nocturnal emissions andblen- 
norrhagia in men, have equally proceeded from this ap- 
parently vmsuspected cause ; and to the same effect 
may probably be attributed the advantages, i/ any, of 
the savine candles in tabes dorsalis. 

The only eff'ectual remedy is the bougie, an instru- 
ment which is usually conical at its extren)ity, and acts 
mechanically in dilating the strictured portion of the 
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canal. It is made of rolled plaster, of elastic resin, of 
metal, and in considerable strictures a piece of catgut 
is sometimes employed with success. The stricture 
is, however, frequently too considerable to yield to such 
measures; sometimes the canal is almost wholly closed. 
The improvers of surgery have, therefore, substituted 
the caustic. The plan was suggested, and, we believe, 
employed, "by Wiseman, and afterwards described by 
Petit (Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, i. 439), 
but neglected till again revived by Mr. J. Hunter. 
Each adopted measures neither safe nor convenient ; 
for the portecrayon of the latter is scarcely superior to 
the ruder method of the former. The armed bougie is 
a more convenient instrument, viz. a bougie to the end 
of which a caustic is fixed, covered, in the more im- 
proved forms, with a coating of wax, to prevent its 
action till it reaches the strictured part, near w-hich it 
is retained for a short time, till by the warmth the wax 
dissolves, and the caustic acts with scarcely diminished 
powers. Both the argentum nitratum and kali purum 
have been employed ; but the former seems to deserve 
the preference. The caustic has, however, been some- 
times, we fear, employed unnecessarily, and the intro- 
duction of this instrument, as well as the common 
bpugie, is, in unskilful hands, often dangerous : in the 
most skilful it is frequently difficult. The manage- 
ment can scarcely be detailed : it must be learnt from 
practice. 

Strictures in the oesophagus have been combated 
with bougies, like those in the urethra, but seldom with 
advantage. Dr. Andrews, in a late work, has recom- 
mended the armed bougie for this purpose, and given 
some instances of its success. The only other stricture 
is that in the rectum ; but for this we believe no mea- 
sure similar to the bougie has been adopted, though, as 
it is within the reach of the finger, we suspect that the 
savine candle may prove advantageous. 

Wiseman's Surgery ; J. Hunter's Works; Jesse Foot's 
Critical Inquiry into the ancient and modern Mannur 
of treating Diseases of the Urethra; Home's Practical 
Observations on Strictures; Whately on Strictures; 
Andrews on the Application of Lunar Caustic to Stric- 
tures ; Wolf de Morbis Urethrae apud Eyerell Disser- 
tationes Medicas; Stoll iv. i. 

STRI'DOR, (from strideoy to gnash or grind). 
Grinding of the teeth. In acute diseases this 
symptom is usually fatal if the patient has not been ac- 
customed to it in his childhood. (Hippocrates.) It 
is usually accounted a symptom of worms in children; 
but is owing to irritation on the bowels from any 
cause. 

STRI'GILIS, (quod eo egui, et in balneis homines., 
siringzititur). A horse comb or scraper. An in- 
strument to scrape off the sweat during the gymnastic 
exercises of the ancients, and in their baths, made of 
metal, horn, ivory, or linen. They were sometimes 
curved. 

STRIGME'NTUM, (a. sirigendo, from scrafiing). 
The sordes, scraped from the skin in baths, and places 
of exercise ; consisting of the oil employed in anointing 
the bodies of the athletse and the sweat mixed with the 
dust raised in the place of exercise, or purposely strew- 
ed on the bodies of those engaged. Strigments some- 
times consisted of oils and dust scraped from statues. 



combined with verdigris, from the oil dissolving the 
copper. '- 

STROBILUS. A cone, a specis of pericarpium, 
formed from an amentum, as in the fir trees. 

STRO'NGYLUS, (from c-T^ayyo?, cylindrical). See 
Vermes. 

STRO'NTIA. An earth. (See Chemia.) Though 
we have introduced this earth in our list of the ma- 
teria medica, its medical virtues are doubtful and sus- 
picious. In moderate quantities it is not injurious to 
animal life. 

STRO'PHULUS, a papular eruption peculiar to in- 
fants, of a variety of forms, which Dr. Willan has di- 
vided into five species. 

1. Stro'phulus intertinctus, (from intertingc,) 
usually called the red gum, in Scotland the redgoivn, in 
France efflorescence benigne. The papulae rise sensibly 
above the level of the cuticle, are of a vivid red colour, 
commonly distinct from each other, though sometimes 
in large patches, appearing most commonly on the 
cheeks, fore arm, and back of the hand, occasionally 
diffused over the whole body. This complaint rarely 
becomes pustular, and, when it does so, the fluid is 
usually absorbed, leaving in almost every instance a 
scurf. The duration is various, and sometimes there 
are successive crops. It is seldom preceded or ac- 
companied by any constitutional disease, though sup- 
posed by some authors to be connected and to alternate 
with aphthae. This connection is, however, scarcely 
supported by observation. It has been ascribed to acid 
acrimony in the stomach; but is more probably owing 
to an irritable state of the skin ; though, if repelled, diar- 
rhoea and other complaints of the bowels, sometimes 
even with convulsions, follow. 

2. Stro'phulus albidus, a variety only of the 
former, having a number of minute whitish specks a 
little elevated, sometimes, though not constantly, sur- 
rounded by a slight redness, not discharging any fluid, 
on separating their tops. They appear chiefly on the 
face, neck, and breast, and are more permanent than 
the red gum. Either seldom requires any thing but 
keeping the skin clear from sordes, and promoting an 
equable perspiration, by washing the surface of the 
body daily with tepid water. But should these erup- 
tions be attended with a morbid state of the stomach 
and bowels, the aliment must be proportioned to the 
strength of the digestive powers ; and such exercise em- 
ployed as can be conveniently borne to invigorate their 
system. If from exposure to cold, or from any other 
cause, a repulsion takes place, producing some internal 
disorder, a warm bath is the most effectual remedy. 

3. Stro'phulus confertus, (from confercio, to 
crowd together). Tooth rash. About the fourth or 
fifth month after birth, nearly at the period of dentition, 
an eruption of numerous papulae, irregular in size, ap- 
pears on different parts of the body in infants, which 
chiefly affects the cheeks and sides of the nose, extend- 
ing sometimes to the forehead and arms, but rarely to 
the trunk. On the face they are more crowded, 
smaller, though not of so vivid a colour as in the red 
gum; but on the back and loins they arc much larger, 
and somewhat moi'e distant from each other than on the 
face. They are often surrounded by an ex,tcnsivc circle 
of inflammation, and some few of the papulae contain a 
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senu-pellucid watery fluid, which is absorbed on the 
inflammation subsiding. About^he seventh or eighth 
month one or two large irregular patches arise on the 
arms, shoulders, and neck ; the papulae are hard, large, 
and crowded together; and the whole surface is of a 
high red colour. In about a fortnight these papulae 
become flat at the top, the cuticle exfoliates, and the 
skin below remains rough, irregular, and discoloured 
for a fortnight. A painful and obstinate modification 
of this complaint occasionally takes place from the 
calves of the legs to the navel ; for the papulae are nu- 
merous and crowded, producing a continued redness. 
During the course of three or four months the erup- 
tions recede, and again return ; nor do they finally yield 
till the child is one or two years old. The skin shrivels 
and cracks; but the fresh papulse rise from under it; 
but, though troublesome, the general health is generally 
good while the eruption continues on the surface. This 
complaint is considered as symptomatic, arising from 
the inflamed and painful state of the gums during den- 
tition, as it always occurs at that period, and disappears 
soon after the first teeth have cut through. It has 
been attributed to acid, to indigestion, or some fever- 
ish complaint of the mother or nurse, but is more pro- 
bably the irritation from the teeth communicated to the 
skin. Its appearance is, however, favourable ; for con- 
vulsions scarcely ever occur while it continues on the 
surface. The remedies are those described in dentition. 
See Dentitio. 

4. Stro'phulus volaticus, denominated from its 
transitory appearance, arises in different parts of the 
body in small circular patches, or clusters of papulae, 
the number in each cluster being from six to twelve: 
both the papulae and the interstices are of a high red 
colour, and continue red, with a little heat and itching, 
for about four days, when they turn brown and begin 
to exfoliate. They arise in succession, at a small dis- 
tance from each other, gradually creeping over the 
face, body, and limbs, and terminating in three or four 
weeks. Though in many cases the eruption takes 
place without any symptoms of internal disorder, some- 
times the patient has a quick pulse, a white tongue, 
and seems uneasy and fretful. This is the ignis volati- 
cus infantum of authors, though Astruc and Lorry have 
given this term to one of the forms of crusta lactea, in 
which successive eruptions of pustules are observed, 
chiefly about the mouth. The macule infantum -volatics 
of the German authors are erysipelatous efilorescences 
on the genitals of infants, which often prove fatal by 
supervening mortification. The present usually appear 
between the third and sixth months; but no external 
application seems necessary. As there appears some 
disorder of the stomach and bowels connected with it, 
an emetic, succeeded by some laxative medicines, and 
afterwards a decoction of Peruvian bark, will be advan- 
tageous. 

5. Stro'phulus candidus, (from the smooth shining 
surface of this eruption, without inflammation round 
the base, so that the spots appear of a lighter colour 
than the adjoining cuticle). The spots are larger than 
any of the foregoing species, diffused at a considerable 
distance from each other, over the loins, shoulders, or 
upper part of the arms ; and seldom seen in any other 
situation. This species affects infants of about a year 



old, and most commonly succeeds some of the acute 
diseases to which they are subject. These papulx con- 
tinue hard and elevated for about a week, and then gra- 
dually disappear. See Willan on Cutaneous Disorders. 
Order 1st. ed. 4to. I..ondon. 

STRU'MA, (from c-r^vu, to heafi u{\). See Scro- 
fula. The term is sometimes confined to the indura- 
tion of the thyroid gland; endemic of Switzerland. 

STRU'THIUiM, (o-T^8<le{, a sparrow^ from the 
resemblance of its flowers to an unfledged spar- 
row). See Saponaria lutea, Imperatoria, and Lu- 
tea. 

STRYCHNOMA'NIA, (from c-rp;^**?, night shade, 
and ft«v/«, madness). See Solanum lethale. 

STRY'CHNOS, {<s-rpvx«oi-) vel rfvy^va, from rpvp^a, 
to torment). The deadly night shade of Theophrastus. 
In Linnaeus's system it is a genus of plants compre- 
hending three species, the s. nux -votnica, colubrina, and 
■volubilis. See Colubrinum, Nux vomica, Faba 
Indica. 

STUM. See Mustum. 

STU'POR, (from stufieo, to astonish). Loss of 
FEELING. (See Anasth^esia.) Sometimes the tran- 
sitory numbness, occasioned by accidental pressure, on 
a nerve. 

Stu'por de'ntium. An affection of the teeth, in which 
a painful numbness is felt in the membrane which sur- 
rounds them, produced by taking acid and austere sub- 
stances into the mouth. 

STU'PA, (from vrv(i>u, to bind). A stupe, a piece 
of cloth, usually of flannel, dipped in a fluid, and applied 
to an affected part. 

STYE, or STIAN. A small tumour on the edge 
of the eye lids. See Chalaza ; Crithe, and Hordeo- 
lum. 

STY'GIA A'QUA. See Aq. Regia, under Ni- 
trum. 

STYLIFO'RMIS PROCE'SSUS, (from stylus, a 
hndkin, and forma, likeness). See Styloides pro- 
cessus. 

STY'LO-CERA'TO-HYOIDE'US. (Stylo, from the 
styloic process, and Kipeerat, horns of the hyoides.) Sty- 
Lo-HYOiD PROCESS. See Stylo-hyoides. 

Sty'lo-cho'ndro-hyoid;e'us. The name assigned by 
Douglas to one of the muscles called stylo-hyoidaeus, 
because it is inserted into the cartilaginous appendix of 
the OS hyoides. 

Sty'lo-glo'ssi, (from stylus, and yXucrs-^, a tongue,) 
muscles which rise from the inner part of the styloid 
process, and go the whole length of the tongue, serving 
to expand it. 

Sty'lo-hyo'ides, vel cerato-hyoid^'us, rises by a 
long thin tendon from the basis and posterior edge of 
the processus styloides, and runs to the cornu andjaasis 
of the OS hyoides. Generally its fibres pass on each side 
of the tendon of the digastric muscle. Sometimes an- 
other smaller muscle has the same origin and insertion 

STYLOI'DES PROCE'SSUS, (from ^rvM,, a pen- 
cil, and ii^oi, form,) belemnoides, stiliformis processus. 
The STYLOID PROCESS stands out obliquely forward 
from under the craggy part of the temporal bone, re- 
sembling in shape the ancient stylus scriptorius. Seve- 
ral muscles, rising from this process, borrow one half of 
their name from itj Stylo-glossus; Stylo -hyoideus ; 
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S 1 YLO-PHARYN6AUS, q. V, This proccss, even in adults, 
is bometimes ligamentous at its root, and occasionally 
composed of two or three distinct pieces. See Tem- 

POKl'.VI OSSA. 

Styloi'des radia'lis ugame'ntum, is fixed round 
the neighbouring tuberosity of the os scaphoides. 

Styloi'des u'ln.e ligame'ntum, is fixed in the os 
cuneiforme, and then in the os unciforme, from whence 
it is a little stretched over the fourth bone of the meta- 
carpus. 

Sty'lo-mastoide'um fora'men, mastoidcEum fora- 
men,, is the orifice of the passage for the portio dura 
of the auditory nerve, which runs behind the tympa- 
num. 

Sty'lo-pharyngve'i, rise from the base of the sty- 
loid processes, and are inserted into the side of the 
pharynx, and the back part of the thyroid cartilage. 
They raise the pharynx and thyroid cartilage. See 
Pharynx. 

STY'LUS, (from (!-rvM(;,i a colurmi'). The style or 
shaft of a plant, or, in botanical language, that part of 
the pointal which supports ihe summit. 

STYMATO'SIS, (from o-tv^;, to have a firiafiism). 
A bloody discharge from the penis, with violent erec- 
tion. 

STY'MMATA, (from t!-rv(pu, to thicken^ s/iissa- 
menta. Fluids or other substances added to oils, either 
on account of their odour, or for their preservation; and 
from thence the name was applied to the thicker, more 
solid odorous ointments. The hcdysmata, similar in 
other respects, were liquids. Linden informs us, that the 
stymmata gave consistence or body to ointments ; but 
that hedysmata were the juices from whence those were 
made. Schroder describes stymmata to be the spissa- 
mentum or sediment of flowers, &c. remaining, after 
maceration in oils and subsequent expression. 

STY'PSIS, (^(TTv^ii, astricdo, from o-rvfpa, astringo'). 
This genei'al term might have included strictures, and 
every coarctation of natural passages ; but as the Ger- 
man authors confine it to constipation, and other stric- 
tures might not have been readily sought for under this 
term, we preferred the more limited signification. We 
have indeed tnentioned the disease under Constipatio 
and Obstipatio, q. v. ; but were not then aware that 
our limits would admit of a more extensive range. We, 
therefore, omitted the organical causes ; an omission 
which, with some others, we shall now endeavour to 
supply. We have already observed, that constipation 
is relative, and it is inconceivable with how little injury 
to the general health a long continued obstruction can 
be borne. There are well recorded instances of its 
having continued many weeks, and scybala, as well as 
other substances, have been retained many years, 
rhinner fluids have, however, in this interval been dis- 
charged. In the scirrho-contracted rectum, and some 
other cases of unconquerable, though not jierfect,, ob- 
struction, a diarrhoea is apparently the real disease. 
: Callisen Acta Hafniensia, ii.94.) Cleghorn mentions 
constipation as endemic in Minorca ; and it is not un- 
common in warm climates, from excessive perspiration; 
nor in melancholic temperaments, from defective irri- 
tability. 

The intemperate and continued use of astringents has 
been accused as a cause of stypsis, particularly the 
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acacia; and vv^hen oak bark has been employed in pu 
trid fevers, instead of the cinchona, we have found cos- 
liveness peculiarly obstinate. In drinkers of spirits it 
has occurred with almost unconquerable violence. 

The organical causes have been haemorrhoids, a lux-' 
ation of the coccyx, herniae of diff'erent kinds, and, more 
internally, hardened scybala, and various foreign bodiesi 
as beans, the stones of fruit, the seeds of grapes, con- 
voluted worms, &c. Sometimes the intestines them- 
selves have been organically diseased by cartilaginous 
hardnesses, polypi, sarcomata, or scirrhi. The lists of 
authorities for each cause would fill a page. Tumours, 
foreign bodies, displacements of the adjoining organs, 
a retroverterl uterus, a steatoma of the bladder, a calcu- 
lus pressing on the rectum, an enlarged prostate, the 
gravid uterus, a tumour between the vesica and rectum, 
a large placenta, a pessary, a scirrhus, or an abscess 
between the vagina and rectum, and a scirrhous uterus, 
have been all found to have occasioned obstinate, often 
fatal, constipation. Diff'erent parts of the intestinal ca- 
nal have also coalesced, and occasioned, as may be sup- 
posed, unconquerable obstructions. 

In many of these cases we cannot expect to be able 
to afford relief, and the common medicines have, in 
the articles referred to, and in many others, been men- 
tioned with particular remarks. We may now add, 
that we perceive the authorities in favour of cold, par- 
ticularly cold applications to the breast and extremities, 
numerous and highly respectable. Crude mercury and 
balls of lead have had their advocates, and fomentations 
of senna leaves to the bowels are recommended by Pe- 
tit. (Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, i. 239.) 
The most curious remedy is broth made of a whole 
fowl, not plucked. Acta Naturae Curiosorum, vii. 27, 
ix. 111. 

STY'PTICA, (from c-ry^o;, to astringe^ constrictiva, 
STYPTICS, or medicines which stop haemorrhages. Few 
of these are to be depended on, and they can be only 
trusted in very slight cases : the best is the lycoperdon, 
the agaric, or lint impregnated with the powder of vi- 
triolated copper. Turpentine, alum, and vitriolated 
iron, are also employed. 

Thefiulvis stypticus Helvetii^fiulvisfebrifugua Ger- 
manorum^ consists of six parts of roch alum, and one of 
the dragon's blood. This form indeed diff'ers from that 
prescribed by Helvetius ; but it is more convenient, 
and more eff"ectual. A somewhat larger proportion of 
gum kino is now substituted for the dragon's blood, 
which is known to be useless. The present form is, 
however, objectionable, as Tromsdorff" has remarked 
that the kino decomposes the alum. Perhaps the cate- 
chu might be more conveniently substituted. 

Solutio sulphatis cupri,, in the Edmburgh new dis- 
pensatory, consists of sulphat of copper and sulphat of 
alumine, of each three ounces, dissolved in a quart of 
water and strained, to which an ounce and half of di- 
luted sulphuric acid is added. 

The action of styptics resembles that of Astrin- 
gents, q. v. In stopping bleedings they not only con- 
stringe the open niouths of the arteries, but they seem 
also to coagulate the blood. 

STYRACIFLUA, (from styrax, andfuo, tojloiv). 
See LiquiDAMBRA. 

STY'RAX, STORAX, (from <rrv^*l, a reed; be- 
3 D 
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cause it was exporled in reeds or canes,) sujrax calami- 
ta^ an epithet chiefly confined to the dry storax : styrax 
folio mali cotonci of C. Bauhine; sttjrax officinale Lin. 
Sp. PI. 635. 

The fine sort, called the red utorax very rarely met 
with, is the pure native juice which flows from incisions 
made into the trunk of the tree in masses, sometimes 
composed of Avhitish, and pale reddish brown, lumps, 
sometimes of an uniform reddish yellow, or brownish 
colour, unctuous and soft like wax, and free from visi- 
ble impurities. The common storax is supposed to be 
the thinner juice thickened with saw dust, for it is 
more fragrant than the pure sort, both while mixed 
with the saw dust, and when separated by means of al- 
cohol : its flavour is of the same kind. It is now 
brought in large pieces of a reddish brown colour, 
softish, unctuous to the touch, but brittle and friable, 
and is the kind ordered by the London college. Storax, 
in the lump, or in the tear, is in masses of uniform tex- 
ture, and of a yellowish red or brownish colour, some- 
times interspersed with whitish grains. 

It is the produce of Syria, Cilicia, and Pamphylia, 
according to some authors of Italy and the Levant, and 
indigenous in several of the southern parts of Europe; 
yet the resinous drug is only to be obtained in perfec- 
tion from the trees growing in Asiatic Turkey. The 
American kind is greatly inferior. 

An ounce of common storax, according to Neumann, 
yielded to rectified spirit of wine six drachms of resin- 
ous matter, to water half a drachm of gum, and the re- 
mainder was saw dust. On heating another ounce first 
with water, he obtained two drachms of gummy, then 
Avith spirit half an ounce of resin. Pure spirit raises 
but little from the storax by distillation, but water takes 
up much of its flavour; and when nearly drawn off, a 
fine subtile essential oil rises, in the proportion of about 
9 ii. from 3 xvi. The residuum, urged with a due de- 
gree of heat, afforded 3 ix. of an empyreumatic liquor, 
followed by 5 ii- 9 i- of thick butyraceous oil; and after- 
wards 5 ii. 5 i- of an empyreumatic oil, which had no- 
thing of the smell of the storax, with 5 v. of an acid 
spirit. On washing the butyraceous oil with warm 
water, and setting the water to cool, a small portion of 
saline matter separates, resembling the flowers of Ben- 
jamin, and supposed to be of a similar nature. The same 
matter is obtained from the pure resin, by boiling in 
Avater. Though spirit carries but little from the storax 
in distillation, yet if twice its weight of the salt of tartar 
be added, a spirit is obtained strongly impregnated with 
both the tastR and .smell of this resin. The strongest 
and the most fragrant principle, separable from storax, 
is the subtile, slightly empyreumatic oil which arises 
first in distilling it. 

It is chiefly used as a perfume, sometimes as a medi- 
cine, both externally and internally. It has been styled 
a resolvent and corroborant, and given in catarrhal 
cornplaints, coughs, asthmas, menstrual obstructions, 
as well as in ulcerations of the lungs, and other pulmo- 
nary diseases, from its affinity to the balsams, for- 
merly so much esteemed. In nervous debilities, from 
its sensible qualities, it might be apparently of service, 
but it is now almost totally rejected from practice. The 
pil. e styrace was an opiate formerly much valued, but 
now expunged from the pharmocopoeia of all British 



colleges, though those of London and Dublin retain 
the purified storax, and the medicine is still directed as 
one of the ingredients in the tinctura benzoes compo- 
sita. See Lewis's Materia Medica. Neumann's Che- 
mistry. 

Sty'rax Li'quiDA, liquxdamhar^ is a resinous juice 
obtained from a tree in Virginia and Mexico, which 
Ray calls storax. aceris folio, liquidambar styracijlua 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1408. The juice is said to exude from the 
leaves of this tree spontaneously, but more freely from 
incisions made in its trunk; and sometimes obtained 
by boiling the bark and the small branches in water. 
It is at first of the consistence of thin turpentine, but 
by long keeping grows hard and brittle; of a yellow 
colour, inclining to red, a hot aromatic taste, and a fra- 
grant smell, not unlike that of storax, heightened with 
a little ambergris. Formerly it was used as a perfume, 
but is now scarcely known in the shops. That most 
commonly met with is of a weak smell, a gray colour, 
and supposed to be artificial, for four drachms of com- 
mon liquid storax yielded, with rectified spirit of wine, 
three drachms and one scruple of resinous extract ; of 
the remainder, water dissolved only a few grains; and 
on distillation with water, its essential oil resembled oil 
of turpentine : in a stronger fire, the empyreumatic oil 
which came over was mere pitch. The London col- 
lege orders it to be purified by straining after solution 
in spirit of wine, and then distilling it until reduced to 
a proper consistence. Dr. Cullen says, that mixed in 
the proportion of one part of styrax to two of unguen- 
tum basilicon nigrum, it has been of remarkable ser- 
vice in paralytic cases, and particularly in debility of the 
limbs following rickets; but this he obtained from an 
empirical practice. See Neumann's Chemistry ; Phi- 
losophical Transactions, N° 313 ; Lewis's and Cullen's 
Materia Medica. 

Sty'rax a'lba. The white Peruvian balsam. 
SUBALA'RIS VE'NA,(fromsu6, and ala, the arm 
flit). The AXILLARY vein. 

SUBCLA'VI.*: ARTE'RI^, (from sub, and clavi- 
cula, (lie clavicle). The subclavian arteries arise 
from the arch of the aorta, on each side of the left caro- 
tid, which commonly lies in the middle between them. 
The origin of the left subclavian artery usually termi- 
nates the aorta ascendens ; and the right subclavian 
arises from the arteria innominata. These arteries on 
each side terminate at the upper edge of the first rib 
between the lower insertions of the first scalenus mus- 
cle, and as they go out of the thorax they are styled 
arteria axillares : in their course they give out the 
internal mammary, the cervical, the vertebral, and the 
superior intercostal arteries. 

SUBCLA'VIUS MU'SCULUS, (from the same,) 
rises by a small tendon from the anterior part of the 
cartilage of the first rib, close to the strong liga-nent 
which connects this rib to the clavicle, and runs along 
the whole under side of the clavicle into the coracoid 
process, where it is articulated to the clavicle. Its use 
is to bring the clavicle downwards and forwards. 

SUBCOSTA'LES, (from sub, under, and casta, a 
rib,) are situated more or less obliquely on the insides of 
the ribs near their bony angles, and run in the same di- 
rection with the external intercostals. They are fixed by 
both extremities in the ribs; the inferior being always 
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at a greater distance from the vertebrae than the supe- 
rior, and several ribs lying between the two insertions. 
SUBCUTA'NEUS,(from sub andcuna). See Pla- 

TYSMA MYOIDES. 

SUBER. The external bark of the quercus suber 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1413. Cork. When burnt it is used as 
an application to internal piles, and it makes a part of a 
remedy, formerly kept secret, for bronchocele, as it 
is said to contain an oil and salt, not very dissimilar to 
those procured from animal substances. In its unpre- 
pared state it is used for pessaries, and is an ustfui as- 
sistant in many mechanical contrivances of tne surgeon; 
as, when properly chosen, it is soft and elastic. 

Cork, from swelling in the stomach, is said to be 
poisonous; but its expansion is not sufficiently great to 
be dangerous. 

SUBHUMERA'LIS VE'NA, (from &ub, and hu- 
merus^ the shoulder'). See Articularis vena. 

SUBLIMAME'NTUM, (from sublimo, to life u/i). 

See EN'iEOREMA. 

SUBLIMA'TIO, (from the same). Sublimation, 
eltvatio, the condensing and collecting in a solid form, 
by means of vessels aptly constructed, the fumes of 
bodies raised by the application of a proper heat. 
Fluids are said to distil, and solids to sublime. 

The design of sublimation is to separate the more 
volatile, and often the purer, portions of a mixed body 
from the remainder, often to combine bodies while in 
a state of vapour, which will not admit of union in a 
solid or even in a fluid form. When the body sub- 
limpd is compact it is styled a sublimate; when loose 
and light, Jioivers. When the substance is not pecu- 
liarly valuable the sublimate or flowers are received in 
an inverted crucible, sometimes in a paper cone. The 
necessary heat is various ; but seldom much below a 
red heat. 

Sublima'tio uri'n.e, (from the same). See 
En'^orema. 

SUBLIMA'TUM, (from the same). See Mercu- 
rius corosivus Ai.nus. 

SUBLINGUA'LES GLANDULE, {sub, under, 
and liyigua, the tongue,') vel Bartholinidne, vel Rivi- 
niari£. See Salivares glandule. 

SUBLINGUA'LIS ARTE'RIA, ranina, is the se- 
cond branch from the external carotid, rising a little 
above the superior guttural artery, running forwards, 
upwards, and over the cornu of the os hyoides, and 
sinkuig into the tongue to supply all the adjacent mus- 
cles. 

SUBLUXA'TIO, (from 6M3,dim. and luxo, to dislo- 
cate,) subluxation. Some authors extend the use of this 
term to violent strains, (sec Stremma,) where the 
heud of a bone is not quite out of its socket, but rests 
upon the brim. 

SUBME'RSIO, (from sub, under, and mergo, to 
lilungc.) DROWNING, a variety of the afiojilexia suffo- 
cafa of Cullen, as/ihijxia immersorum of Sauvagcs. 
Drowning, since the institution of the Humane Society, 
has engaged the attention of numerous practitioners ; 
attention, however, which has not been rewarded by 
proijorrional improvement ; for we believe the practice 
of the French guards on the Seine, described by Pia, is 
fully as judicious, and we think more successful, than 
that suggested by the refinements of Dr. Cullen, J. 
Hunter, and their minor satellites. We are indebted 



to Van Helmont for the first hints respecting recovery; 
as, in the cure of hydrophobia, he immersed his pa- 
tients in water so long as was sufficient to repeat the 
psalm, " Miserere." He owns that they were often taken 
up apparently dead ; adding, that there was not much 
real danger in these appearances. The subject recurred 
to various authors who followed him ; but has only 
within these thirty years claimed general attention. 
Persons immersed in water for five minutes are often 
recoverable, unless in their falling some blow has con- 
curred in producing the event, or some sudden attack 
has occasioned their immersion. Even these considera- 
tions will not, however, always account for the want ' 
of success, and we are compelled to admit that irritabi- 
lity is not in every person again recalled with equal 
ease. Beyond this lime, the hopes of recovery are less, 
in proportion to the time a person has been immersed, 
and after remaining twenty minutes in the water there 
are slender hopes. Instances are indeed recorded 
where recovery has followed after the immersion for 
sixteen, eighteen hours, three days ; and, when the 
water has been frozen, even after fifteen days. Medical 
records are full of surprising stones, which require 
more than com .-on faith to admit. It may be alleged, 
thai the foramen ovale may continue open ; and it has 
been said that negroes plunge their newly born infants 
in water, that they may become good divers, without 
knowing that such a foramen exists. Anatomy has in- 
deed observed this passage pervious in the adult; but 
the event is loo rare to explain the facts, and recovery, 
after twenty minutes immersion, is no common event. 

The signs of drowning are those of death in general 
(see Medicina forensis), with a darker livor on 
the countenance, and an absence of the marks of com- 
pression on the neck. Suffocation from deleterious 
gases is marked by a pale complexion. The reader 
who wishes, however, to acquire more minute informa- 
tion on this subject, may find it in Roderer's Opuscula 
de Submeris, et Colle Cosmitor Medicinae Triplex. 

The immediate cause of death from drowning has 
occasioned much controversy. The most obvious idea 
was, that the lungs were filled with water, which suf- 
focated by preventing the access of air. De Haen 
supported this opinion by drowning cats in coloured 
fluids, when he found the lungs tinged by them. Many 
other authors, with Faissolle and Champeaux, enlisted 
on the same side; but Dr. Cullen soon suggested 
doubts against the conclusion, though he allowed the 
fact ; and it is now, we believe, admitted, that when 
water is discovered in the lungs, it passes in after 
death, since animals, taken immediately from the wa- 
ter, are seldom found to have received any. The 
slightest irritation of any fluid, it is said, produces a 
stricture in the trachea, and prevents the access of the 
fluid ; and though Morgagni (de Scdibus, Sec. xix. 44), 
and others, found the epiglottis raised, this may have 
readily happened in the relaxation that occurs after 
death. 

The other appearances, on dissection, arc a collapsed 
state of the lungs, the heart on the right side turgid 
with blood, the left side and the venal system empty; 
water sometimes in the stomach (Morgagni de Sedibus, 
8cc. xix. 41, 43); but the vessels of the brain arc cer- 
tainly not in every instance distended. 

The immediate cause of death from drowning has 
3 D 2 
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not been completely ascertained. From the time of 
Waller it has been supposed to be apoplexy (Dc Apo- 
plexia, p. 56), and more lately from an accumulation 
ofcarbonein the lungs, which the air usually carries 
off. Both causes concur ; and the spasm, probably in- 
duced on the glottis by the access of the fluid prevent- 
ing respiration, accumulates the blood in the right side 
of the heart, and consequently prevents the return from 
the veins. If the stoppage of respiration soon produces 
death, and we have said that the time is various from 
the different irritability of different persons, no consi- 
derable accumulation will probably take place in the 
vessels of the head ; but, if life continues for any period, 
such may occur. We have remarked that after about 
a quarter of an hour's immersion recovery is improba- 
ble, and after twenty minutes all exertions are usually 
imavailing. We mean not, however, to preclude at- 
tempts while recovery is possible ; and within the 
periods mentioned, we are often obliged to continue 
our exertions with great perseverance for several hours 
before life returns. If the signs of death do not in- 
crease; if, on the contrary, a slight glow comes on; if 
the features recover their fulness, though in the most 
slight degree, it will be sufficient to urge the continu- 
ance of our efforts. Mr. Kite has recommended elec- 
tricity as a means of ascertaining whether any irritabi- 
lity, in other words whether life, remains. But we had 
reason to believe, when in that article we noticed the 
subject, that though electricity excited, it also exhausted 
irritability. 

Numerous useless refinements have been introduced 
into the science of resuscitation, as it has been quaintly 
called. The body, when taken up, should be wiped 
dry, covered, and carried, in at least a semi-erect pos- 
ture, to a room where there is a large fire, and the ne- 
cessary attendants only admitted. Warmth is most 
quickly administered, and warm flannel should be im- 
mediately applied, warm bricks to the feet, and warm 
sand to the pit of the stomach. Yet thjese applications 
should be conducted with some reserve : the colder the 
body, the slower should be the ap'proaches of heat. We 
suspect that this caution has not been sufficiently 
kept in" view ; and, on this account, the warm bath so 
highly commended by some has not succeeded in the 
experience of others. 

The chief change produced by drowning, we have 
seen, consists in the stoppage of respiration, and the 
consequent distention of the right side of the heart. 
Mr. Hunter considers that all our efforts should be di- 
rected to restore the action of the lungs, which will 
alone relieve the over distended ventricle. There may 
be some doubts from the arguments already used, whe- 
ther taking a little blood would not assist by unloading 
ihe heart ; but, when the circulation is wholly stopped, 
blood will not flow, or the only effect will be to empty 
the veins around. Perhaps, therefore, Mr. Hunter has 
decided properly in forbidding -venesection in the first 
instance, as not likely to be useful in lessening the load, 
and very certainly injurious in depressing the vis vitse. 
Injlating the lungs is of the utmost importance, and this 
is effected by bellows, communicating with a pipe in- 
troduced into the larnyx, or sometimes through an aper-. 
ture between the rings of the trachea. The breath of 
a healthy person is occasionally substituted, closing the 
nostrils ; but what would appear the most effectual is, 



the introduction of warm atmospheric air of a somewhat 
higher quality by a mixture of oxygenous gas. We 
should object to the air being heated, as well as to the 
introduction of pure gas, for the reason which led us 
to object to a higher temperature. While air or gas is 
introduced, the thorax should be pressed, and the ab- 
dominal viscera raised against it, to change, in some 
measure, its capacity ; for we have already observed, 
that, when a train of associated motions has begun, 
they are often continued, from whatever point the se- 
ries has commenced. Bronchotomy, we think, has been 
too rarely employed ; for in almost every other way the 
thorax is imperfectly dilated. Mr, Hunter supposes that 
the stimulus of the volatile alkali may be advantageously 
combined with that of warm air. In each case the ac- 
cumulated froth often offers a powerful obstacle ; and 
the bellows recommended by Gren (Physical Journal i.) 
and Hunter (Philosophical Transactions) is the best 
method of overcoming it. 

While the lungs are thus stimulated, the stomach, 
with which the whole system so evidently sympathizes, 
should not be neglected. By means of a flexible ca- 
nula any stimulating fluid may be injected, and spirits, 
as well as volatile alkali, have been this way thrown in. 
The practice has not, however, been so common as 
from its obvious' advantages may have been expected. 
The stomach brush, ventriculi excutia (see Stoma- 
CHus ad finem), is, we observe, recommended in the 
Berlin Transactions. 

A more ready access to the intestines is through the 
rectum ; and the ease of the operation has apparently 
compensated for the less degree of sensibility of this 
extremity. Clysters have been very commonly em- 
ployed, and they have been various in their nature and 
objects. Acrid purgatives thrown into the rectum was 
a measure of obvious utility ; and other stimuli, as am- 
monia, mustard, rum, and brandy, have been added to 
water for this purpose. (CuUen, Currie, £cc.) We 
find also, what appears more singular, that air alone in- 
jected as a clyster has been useful (Leipsic Commen- 
taries, iv. 56); and Michaelis mentions the salutary 
effects of a clyster of vinegar and water. We have 
already spoken (see Resuscitatio) of the disadvan- 
tages of clysters of tobacco smoke, and on examining 
the most approved authors, we find them generally re- 
probated in these cases. 

Other obvious stimuli are ammonia, applied to the 
nose, and sometimes injected into the nares ; external 
frictions with salt, with mustard, 8cc.; a strong light 
directed to the eye, or harsh sounds to the ear ; and an 
electrical shock applied to the spine or the pit of the 
stomach. The first only appears to be useful, as the 
stimulus is conveyed to the lungs, and excites a con- 
vulsive action in them. (See Sternutatio.) The 
others are of a more doubtful nature, or evidently in- 
jurious. A singular irritation is mentioned by Charde- 
non, in the Dijon Memoirs, viz. irritating the lungs 
themselves, through an incision made into the thorax. 
In the Gazette de Sante we are directed to lay bare 
the lungs ; but we need not add a remark on either plan. 
When life begins to return we are directed to per- 
severe in, or even increase, our efforts ; but slight ir- 
ritability, thus restored, would be soon exhausted by 
excess of stimulus. In this state there will be no ob- 
jection to a slight bleeding; and it is often useful to 
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prevent determinations of the newly restored circulation 
to different parts before the equilibrium is properly esta- 
blished. Light, warm, nourishing food, perfect tran- 
quillity, with some easy motions, procured by laxatives 
or clysters, very slightly stimulating, will be necessary. 
Patients in this state must be carefully watched; for 
the latent "scintillula" will often quickly disappear. 
What, however, will appear of more importance is, 
that after life is fully returned, the accumulated irri- 
tability often brings on the most active inflammations, 
which we can venture only to relieve by topical bleed- 
ings, diluting liquors, opiates, gentle laxatives, and rest. 
They are sometimes so violent as to demand general, 
and even active, venesection. 

Notwithstanding, however, the minute and scientific 
investigations of the ablest authors, the success of re- 
suscitation is scarcely advanced. If a person is reco- 
verable, common and obvious methods will succeed. 
If irrecoverable, all the efforts of the most refined 
science will fail. We have scarcely advanced farther 
than in destroying the popular prejudices of agitation, 
rolling on barrels. See. The records of the Humane So- 
ciety lell, however, a diff"crent story; nor should we 
doubt the results if the same plans in the same circum- 
stances had not so often failed under our own eyes. 
The cause of humanity, however, prevents us from 
adding a word which would repress or chill any 
charitable exertion. Let every attempt be made; and 
should every thing fail, let the practitioner at least de- 
serve success. 

In the first volume of Dr. Fothergill's Works, we 
find the following popular detail of the method of treat- 
ment approved of by the Humane Society, which we 
shall for general information add. 

I. The body should not be I'olled on the ground, or 
over a barrel, nor lifted up by the heels, or be any 
other way roughly handled, or violently shook; but be 
removed to a convenient place, lying as on a bed, 
with the head a little raised, in as natural a position as 
possible. 

II. The body, well wiped with a cloth, should be 
placed in a warm" bed or blanket; but not too near a 
large fire. Bottles of hot water should be laid to the 
bottoms of the feet, joints of the knees, and under the 
arm pits. A warming pan moderately heated, or hot 
bricks wrapped in cloths, should be rubbed over the 
body, particularly along the back. The natural warmth 
of a healthy person, especially a child, lying close to the 
body, hath been found very efficacious. The room 
should be kept open and airy, with few persons in it. 
The shirt of an attendant, or skin of a sheep fresh kill- 
ed and warm, may be used to advantage. Should the 
accident happen in the neighbourhood of a warm bath, 
brew house, bake house, glass house, saltern, soap ma- 
nufactory, or any fabric where warm lees, ashes, em- 
bers, grains, sand, water, &c. can be easily procured, it 
will be very proper to place the body in any of these, 
moderated to a degree of heat very little exceeding that 
of a healthy person. 

HI. The body being placed in one or other of the 
above advantageous situationsjvarious stimulating means 
should be immediately employed. The most effica- 
cious are, blowing with force into the lungs, by apply- 
ing the mouth to that of the patient, closing at the same 



time his nostrils; throwing the smoke of tobacco up the 
fundament into the bowels, by means of a clyster pipe 
or fumigator ; a pair of bellows may be employed until 
the others can be procured ; rubbing the belly, chest, 
back, and arms, with a coarse cloth, or dry salt, so as 
not to rub off the skin, or with a flannel dipped in 
brandy, rum, or gin ; applying spirit of hartshorn, vo- 
latile salts, or the like, to the nostrils, and rubbing 
them on the temples frequently; tickling the throat 
with a feather, to excite a propensity to vomit, and the 
nostrils also with a feather or snuft' to provoke sneezing. 
The body should at intervals be shaken, and varied in 
its position. 

IV. If there be any signs of returning life, such as 
sighing, gasping, twitching, beating of the heart, re- 
turn of natural warmth or colour, a spoonful of water 
may be administered, to try if the power of swallowing 
be returned ; if it be, a spoonful or two of warm wine, 
or of brandy and water, may be given to advantage, 
but not before. 

Early bleeding has been found pernicious, and even 
fatal ; it is not always applicable, though it may some- 
times be employed by a person of skill, to remove or 
prevent symptoms of inflammation. 

The above methods of restoring life are applicableto 
various other cases of apparent sudden death, whether 
from hanging, apoplectic and convulsive fits, cold, suf- 
focation by damps or noxious vapours, proceeding from 
coal mines, confined air of wells, caves, cisterns, or 
from the must of fermenting liquors. 

See Tissot's Advice to the People; Medical Mu- 
seum, vol. iii. p. 376, &c.; Dr. CuUen's Letter to Lord 
Cathcart on this subject; Roderorde Suffocatis; Good- 
wyn's Experimental Inquiry, apud the Connection of 
Life with Respiration ; Kite's and Coleman's Essays ; 
De Haen Ratio Medendi, xv. 161; ibid. Continuat. 
iii. 129; Gehler cur rarum sit Submersos, Sec. Vitac 
reddi ; Vogel de Causis cur tot Submcrsi in Vitam. 
non revocantur Pia Detail des Succes del'Establisse- 
ment a Paris, 1774; Hunter in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, vol. Ixvi. 

SUBOCCIPITA'LES NE'RVI,(from swA, and oca- 
iiut^ the tenth pair of nerves (see Nf.rvi). They arc 
small, pass out at the foramen magnum, between the 
basis of the skull and the transverse process of the atlas, 
where they form a ganglion, and give branches to the 
adjacent muscles. After forming a sort of arch with 
an ascending twig of the first cervical pair, a branch is 
sent off", called the occipital nerve. 

SUBORBITA'RIUS, (from ««6, and orbita, the ball 
of the eye). A twig of the upper maxillary branch of 
the fifth pair of nerves, running on the lower part of 
the orbit of the eye, &c. 

SUBPOPLITiE'US, (from sub, and /lo/ilcs). See 

POPLITEUS. 

SUBSCAPULA'RISMU'SCULUS, (from 52^6, and 
scajiula). See Infra scapularis. 

SUBSIDE'NTIA,(from subsideo, to subside). See 
Epistasis. 

SUBSU'LTUSTENDINUM,(*«6,««rffr,and*«//o, 
to leafi ;) a spasmodic or clonic convulsion, chiefly per- 
cept'ible in the tendons of the wrist, but applied to 
any involuntary twitching, or spasmodic contraction of 
muscular parts. It is a common symptom of long 
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protracted fevers, generally an unfavourable one, as it 
shows considerable debility, and is a frequent prelude 
to more general convulsions. 

SUCCA'GO, (from auccus^ juice). See Sapo. 

SUCCEDA'NEA, (from succedo, to supply). Sec 

An rKMBALOMENOS. 

SUCCENTURIA'Tl MU'SCULI, (from f.uccen- 
turio, to su/i/iiy). See Pyramidales musculi. 
SU'CCHAH, and SU'CHAR. See Saccharum. 
SU'CCI SCORBU'TICI. See Cochlearia Bri- 

TANNICA. 

SUCCI'NGENS MEMBRA'NA, (from succmgo). 

See DiAPHRAGMA. 

SU'CCINUM, (fromsMcru^, because itwas supposed 
to exude from a tree). Amber; Bernstein of tliC 
Germans; electrium, carabe, amdar, and arnftar, of the 
Arabians; //a?-/2ajc, of the Greeks ; /icr/ia^o of the Si y- 
thians; ^-/awra of Paracelsus; berenice, carabe., ambra., 
eltctruTn^ edets.^ aurum, eliyyifiium ; is found in the Prus- 
sian dominions near the shores of the Baltic, and acci- 
dentally in other places, in considerable quantities. 

The source of the amber was anciently liitlc known. 
It was supposed to be a production oi the black pojnar, 
of which the name was liaurus., corrupted xo humbrus 
3Lnd ambram J but the resemblance between (lie gum 
of the poplar and amber produced the fdble. When 
Leo Africanus tells us that the name of the whale, in 
the language of Morocco, is /lambara, from whence he 
deduces amber, he evidently refers to ambergris. 

Ancient mythology r^it^fUjjcf d the origin of amber to 
the tears of the sisters ofpk "ton, on the banks of the 
Po; and, as usual, f^bleu,/,,?^"^.^ "^foundation in history. 
Reinhold Forster has cQjtep!^ .fthat Pytheas of Mar- 
seilles had sailed to tlie^altic, because amber was 
known to the ancients; but, in fact, the Baltic was 
only known to the ancients by the name of Germanicum 
mare. " Et ab adverso, in Germanicum mare sparsae 
glessariae, quas electrides Gra^ci recentiores apellavere, 
quod ibi electrum nasceretur." (Plinii, lib. iv. cap. 16). 
These glessariae, from the German, glass, amber, are 
called in another place auslraniaand actania,the Oeland 
and Gothland of modern geographers, which still fur- 
nish this curious mineral. 

Amber also was never dispersed by naval convey- 
ance. Affertur (says Pliny, lib. xxvi. cap. 7.) a Ger- 
manis in Pannoniam, maxime proximam : inde Veneti 
prinium, quos Graeci Hcnetos vocent, reifamam fecere, 
proxime Pannonix id accipientes, circa mare Adriati- 
cum. It is expressly said to have been brought down 
the river Rhadhun, in which we clearly perceive the 
etymon of Eridanus, the Po, and the source of the 
Grecian fable. 

The colour of amber is yellowish, with often a shade 
of reddish brown, sometimes green, or of a yellowish 
white, usually semitransparent, but when green or white- 
ish, opaque. It is brittle, its fracture conchoidal,and its 
specific gravity 1.078. It is found in nodules, some- 
times, though rarely, of a considerable size ; in alluvial 
districts, mixed with pyrytes, and the remains of trees 
and other vegetables. Amber does not melt in fire, 
and inflames : it is thus distinguished from copal and 
honey stone. 

When amber is powdered, the smell is slight and not 
unpleasant, but increased on heating. When it begins 



to melt, apart of its acid separates: if exposed to the air, 
it takes fire, and burns with a yellowish flame, exhal- 
ing a dense, pungent, aromatic odour. Its coal is black, 
light, and shining, with difficulty reduced to ashes, 
liom half a pound of amber the greatest quantity of 
ushes was twelve grains. 

Water at any temperature does not affect amber. 
Alcohol, by long digestion, or repeated distillation, dis- 
solves a portion of it, and the colour of the tincture is a 
reddish brown. Proof spirit has no action on it. Le- 
vigated amber, slowly digested with a pure alkaline ley, 
forms a thick saponaceous mass, soluble both in water 
and alcohol, depositing needle form crystals of a l)it- 
terish taste. This is the tinctura succiiii tartarizata oi 
former pharmaceutical authors. When amber has been 
roasted or melted it is soluble both in expressed L.nd 
volatile oils, forming varnishes of different kinds; ..ud 
Hoffman found it soluble in oil of almonds, form- 
ing a gelatinous mass, when mixed with water. In 
Papin's digester ether acts on amber imperfectly. 

Amber is not affected by diluted acids. With con- 
centrated vitriolic acid it forms a dark coloured resin- 
ous mass, exhaling a large quantity of volatile, sul- 
phureous acid. Nitrous acid converts it into a friable 
rtsin, producing large quantities of nitrovis gas. Tlie 
resin is soluble in the diluted nitric acid. Amber de- 
tonates with melted nitre, leaving a soft slimy substance 
mixed with prismatic crystals, probably the succinated 
kali. 

Alone in close vessels, exposed to heat, it discharges 
a large quantity of carbonic acid, and carbonated hy- 
drogen, with a clear fluid, whose odour is peculiar, and 
not disagreeable, containing a little acetous acid. This 
is styled the s/iiritus succini. It is followed by a thin, 
clear, yellowish oil, smelling like petroleum, containing, 
either in a state of mixture or solution a crystalline 
salt, the Succinic acid, q. v. The oil becomes 
thicker and darker, and the remainder is a thick black 
shining coal. 

Oil of amber is separated from the acid by repeated 
washing, and purified by distillation with carbonated 
soda or kali. 

From these facts there is great reason to suspect that 
amber is a vegetable oil, mineralized by the vitriolic 
acid; for, contrary to the opinion of Lewis, it is acted 
on by alcohol, and the tincture becomes milky by the 
affusion of water. It has, however, been the subject 
of some surprise how this vegetable juice is found in 
climates so distant, and of such varied temperature; 
for amber is found, it is said, from the gulph of Both- 
nia to Numidia; nor is the size of. the masses, some- 
times found, less inconsistent with its being a vegetable 
exudation. Patrin cuts the knot, and supposes in its 
natural history that it may be honey, mineralized by 
the vitriolic acid ; for he adds, where bees are found 
amber may be discovered. The electric quality of 
amber is sufficiently known, and insects are found in it 
in their natural state, as if in a moment killed or un- 
willing to escafie. This has furnished Patrin with a 
strong argument in favour of his hypothesis ; for insects 
are not found, he observes, except in substances on 
which they feed. 

In Holland, a vegetable resin, called Gummi de 
LOOK, q. v. is sold under the name of American amber; 
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bul it is less electric than amber, wants its pecu- 
liar smell when burning, dissolves readily in spirit of 
wiuc ; and, when distilled, it does not afford the princi- 
ples which distinguish amber. 

To procure the salt, amber is powdered and mixed 
with tliree times its weight of white sand; the retort 
is half filled, and the fire gradually increased to near the 
boiling point. The heat is then farther increased, and 
the receiver, lef . unluted, may be occasionally removed, 
to sweep out the salt and prevent its melting with the 
oil that rises : the distillation is continued until no salt 
is seen to arise, and that which is obtained must be 
dried by pressing it gently between some sheets of 
spongy paper. It is purified by boiling in common wa- 
ter, and crysiallizing repeatedly until sufficiently freed 
from the oil. When pure, it is of a white colour, of a 
pungent, penetrating, grateful, acid taste; dissolves in 
rectified spirit of wine with difficulty, though assisted 
by heat, but readily in water. 

The salt of amber is often adulterated with sal am- 
moniac; but this is discovered by an urinous smell 
arising on rubbing it with the salt of tartar; and with 
nitre, which is discovered by the nitrous taste. When 
mixed with cream of tartar, on adding water, the salt 
of amber is readily dissolved. 

Amber itself was formerly commended in hysteria 
and menstrual obstructions, but from its chemical qua- 
lities it seems incapable of producing any change in 
our constitutions; nor when combined with pure kali 
(Hoffman Observationes Physico Chemise, ii. 202), or 
with sweet spirit of vitriol (Essentia Succini Pharma- 
copcrise Witteburg), with alcohol (Essentia Ordinaria, 
ibid), or with salt of tartar previously digested and dis- 
tilled, does it seem to have been more effectual. 

The fumes of burning amber have been employed to 
correct bad smells, and when received on cloths been 
supposed to assist the effects of friction in rheumatic 
and paralytic cases ; but in this form the remedy has 
been long disused. 

The salt given in doses from gr. iii. to 9 i. is extolled 
by Boerhaave as an antihysteric, and styled a diuretic 
and sudorific. Alston thought that when divested of 
the oil it was not superior to common salt; and Dr. 
Cullen, that when genuine and purified, it was little 
better than a vegetable acid. At present it is used to 
render the operation of aloetic and resinous purges 
more mild, as well as more certain, and as antihysteric 
and sometimes as a diuretic. Dose, five to fifteen or 
twenty grains. 

The rectified oil hath a strong bituminous smell, and 
a pungent acrid taste ; it increases the heat, and pro- 
motes the fluid secretions. It is chiefly used as an an- 
tihysteric ; an assistant to emmenagogues ; in cpdepsy; 
hooping-coughs; and other convulsive complaints, in 
doses, from five to twenty drops. Externally it is ap- 
plied to weak, rheumatic, and paralytic limbs, and as a 
warm stimulant to the spine, mixed with a moderate 
portion of sweet oil. Obstinate intermittents are said 
to have been cured by it. The Swedish College directs 
one ounce of amber to be digested in four ounces of 
vitriolic ether, and given from twenty to sixty drops in 
the complaints for which the oleum succini is pre- 
scribed. But this formula we have said is useless. The 
I.ondon College order the salt and oil to be obtained 



from two pounds of amber placed in a sand bath, and 
gradually increasing the heat, whence an acid liquor, 
oil, and salt mixed with the oil, will come over. To 
purify the salt, half a pound of it is boiled in a pint of 
distilled water, and set to crystallize. The oil is purified 
by three distillations. Its dose is from five to thirty 
drops; and it has been found extremely useful in epi- 
lepsy, hysteria, and other spasmodic affections; tetanus 
(Rush in the Memoirs of the Medical Society, Lon- 
don, vol. i.) hooping cough, particularly when rubbed 
on the spine. 

Several preparations have been made from amber, 
but they are rarely used. See Neumann's Chemistry; 
Tournefort's, Lewis's, and Cullen's Materia Medica. 
Su'cciNUM cine'reum grise'um. See Ambragrisea. 
SU'CCINIC ACID; acid or salt of amber, (from 
succinum^) rises, we have seen (see Succinum), in the 
distillation of amber in the form of a crystalline salt, of 
a dark, yellowish brown colour, from some admixture 
of oil. It is purified in the manner already described, 
or more readily by the process described by Lowitz 
of passing a saturated solution of the salt through a 
filter of charcoal (Crell's Chemical Annals, 1793). 
The German chemists obtain about one-thirtieth of 
the amber in this form ; the French about half the 
quantity. It is very acid to the taste, though not so- 
luble in very cold water, requiring at the temperature 
of 50° nearly thirty times its weight, though of boil- 
ing water only four times. Its crystals are truncated 
three-sided prisms; but when prepared in Lowitz' 
method, thin four-sided tables. It is volatile in a 
gentle heat, but neither efflorescent nor deliquescent. 
It burns when exposed to the blow-pipe, and deto- 
nates with nitre, leaving, when heated in close vessels, 
carbonated potash, mixed with charcoal ; thus afford- 
ing a strong presumption of its vegetable origin. 

Alcohol in a boiling heat dissolves this acid in nearly 
the proportion of one fourth ; but almost the whole is 
deposited on cooling. If the acid, combined with its 
oil, is dissolved in alcohol, and six times the quantity 
of water added, the whole becomes milky, and the wa- 
ter will then carry the acid through a filter in a pure 
state. Nitric acid dissolves the succinic, without con- 
verting it into the oxalic as Westrumb supposed. 

Su'ccinats. Salts formed by the succinic acid, with 
alkalis and earths. They are little known, and not 
employed either in medicine or the arts. The affini- 
ties of the succinic acid are greatly disturbed by any 
admixture of the oil of amber. The carbonic, bora- 
cic, the benzoic, and acetic acids certainly rank be- 
low it. 

SUCCI'SA, (from its being indented, or cut into 
small notches,) morsua diaboli ; scabioaa folio integro 
Common devil's bit, scabiosa succisa Lin. Sp. PI. 141, 
grows in meadows and pasture grounds, and flowers at 
the end of summer. The roots are said to be alexi- 
pharmic; the leaves, which are nearly similar in their 
virtues, are often sold for those of common scabious; 
they are bitter, and, as it is said, resolvent. See Sca- 

BIOSA. 

SU'CCUBUS, (from succubo, to lie under). See 
Incubo. 

SU'CCUS I'NDICUS PU'RGANS. See Gambo-. 

GIA. 
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SU'CTIO, (a sugendo). In sucking, children sur- 
i-ouud ihe nipple with iheir lips, and applying the 
tongue to Its point, form a vacuum by drawing it back. 
The milk consequently flows into the mouth. Too 
great confinement of the tongue, by too short afraenum, 
will, of course, prevent this "operation. A similar eflFect 
will follow when the tongue from its size does not move 
i-eadily over the palate ; but we have introduced this 
article to remark, that we perceive numerous instances 
where sucking was difficult or impossible, from a defect 
of the uvula. Acta Eruditorum, 1710, p. 408; Salmuth 
Observationes, cent. iii. obs. 6. See also Memoires de 
TAcademie de Chirurgie, iii. 9. 

SUDA'MINA, (from sudor). Heat pimples, or an 
eruption of pustules, which succeed violent sweats. 
Also a kind of symptomatic miliary fever. See Boa, 
Desudatio, and Phlyctis. 

SUDATO'RIUM, (from sudo, tosivcat). SeeAcHi- 

COLUM. 

SU'DOR, (from v^ap, moisture'). Sweat, is that fluid 
which transudes through the skin after much exercise, 
or any cause of increased heat. The discharge is almost 
wholly serous, with a small proportion of animal matter, 
and sometimes an increased one of gluten and the usual 
saline contents of the &erum. 

This evacuation is sometimes wanting, and persons 
enjoy good health Avhose linen is scarcely soiled after 
wearing many days: in many no art can excite it; in 
others it is free, particularly when the heat is most 
slightly increased, or after very inconsiderable exercise. 
In many diseases it is excessive, and, as it is styled, col- 
liquative, since it melts down the bulk and the strength. 
In some cases it has been described as sweet; and we 
have found, in the course of this work, instances of al- 
most all the serous evacuations becoming sweet. (See 
Diabetes and Saliva.) We ought perhaps to add, 
that Rhodius, one of the authors who mention this 
change, attributes it to eating honey. When cold, it 
arises from relaxation of the exhalents, and it is a symp- 
tom of extreme danger. Partial sweats also in acute 
diseases are dangerous sympt^hQs; but are sometimes 
constitutional; and, if no disease^oncurs, of little real 
importance. 

The sweat is sometimes highly fetid, and this is no 
uncommon circumstance in the feet, though it is some- 
times exhaled from every part of the body; and an in- 
stance of this, recorded by De Montaux, is said to have 
arisen from a suppression of the milk. It has some- 
times been described as resembling in smell garlick, 
musk, and sulphur: if received in linen, which is after- 
wards confined, the smell of musk is very obvious. In 
suppressions of urine it occasionally partakes of its 
smell; and in ileus it has been found stercoraceous. The 
colour is also various. It is described by Borelli and 
Paulini as green; in bilious cases it is said by Bianchi to 
be yellow ; in persons of a dark complexion we have 
seen it brown, and it has been spoken of as black. In 
collections of no great credit there are cases of its being 
red; but we greatly doubt if, without a miracle, or in 
the fictions of the poet, it has ever been found bloody. 

It is occasionally milky, sometimes gelatinous or 
oily; in calculous cases it is said to be sandy, in arthri- 
tic ones it is more certainly so, or rather tophaceous, 
and we have suspected that the scui'f in cases of syphilis 
is not merely a cutaneous change. 



Su'dor A'nglicus, hydronosos, hydrofiyretos^ gar- 
geatio, the sweating sickness, included by Dr. Cullen 
under typhus. (See Helodes.) When Henry VH. 
first landed with his army at Miiford Haven, in the year 
1483, it appeared amongst them. In 1485, it occurred 
in London, but soon dibuppeared, though it returned 
five or SIX times: the last return was in 1551. It was 
said that Englishmen, whether ihey resided at home or 
fled into other countries, were attacked, whilst foreign- 
ers in England were unaffected. The disorder attacked 
with a pain in the neck, scapula, legs, and arms: some- 
times a kind of warm vapour, or flatulence, only seem- 
ed to run through those parts, succeeded by a profuse 
sweaL, for which the patients could not account. The 
internal parts became first warm, and soon after incre- 
dibly hot, the heat diffusing itself to ihe extremities. 
An intolerable thirst, restlessness, and sickness, were 
the next symptoms, succeeded by an excessive head- 
ach, delirium, excessive debility, and an irresistible ne- 
cessity of sleeping. The sweat ceased early, and the 
limbs became moderately cool; but when this evacua- 
tion was afterwards promoted, the smell was disagree- 
able, the discharge, as is said, coloured, and of an un- 
usual consistence. Some were seized with a nausea, 
others with vomiting; all, without exception, were 
afflicted with a difficulty of respiration. The urine was 
of a thicker consistence, and tinged with a fainter co- 
lour than usual. Tlie pulse was rather quicker than 
natural. Those who breathed the purest air, and had 
the best constitutions, escaped most easily. The dis- 
ease was undoubtedly an ephemera of the most asthenic 
kind, and, if we can discern the truth in the heteroge- 
neous mixture of fable, which arose from the terror this 
fever excited, there will be little doubt of its having 
arisen from specific contagion, which at last lost its 
eff"ect by the constitutions being habituated to it. The 
contagion was undoubtedly produced by confinement in 
the close ships. The records of medicine off'er nothing 
analogous, nz/nV simile aut secundum, except the exten- 
sion of this epidemic to the continent within the period 
assigned. 

The means that were found to be the most salutary, 
were to keep up the sweat, after it began, at least for 
twenty-four hours, for by that time the disease termi- 
nated. During the sweat, no more aliment was taken 
than the strength required; sleep was forbidden; and 
when the sweating was over, the patient was to be cau- 
tious in going abroad. Caius and Willis de Ephemera 
Britannica. 

SUpORI'FICA, (from sudor and^o). Sudorifics; 
hydrotica; hydrotofisea; medicines which excite sweat. 
See Diaphoretica. 

As the sweating point was found by Dr. Alexander 
to be very little above that of animal heat, and as the 
heat of different persons varies, or as the disease may 
occasion some variety also in our conduct of this eva- 
cuation, we must raise or depress the temperature ac- 
cording to the circumstances. There are, however, 
few diseases, except rheumjitism, where active sudori- 
fics are now recommended. 

SUFFIME'NTUM, (from suffimen, a fierfume). A 
fumigation; hyfiocajinisma. Those prepared for plea- 
sure are generally formed of such sweet substances as 
are usually agreeable, and those which are formed 
for health generally calculated to affect the mouth. 
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throat, or other part to which they are to be applied, in 
such manner as to produce some important alteration 
for the removal of some disease. They are generally 
stimulant or antiseptic ; sometimes expectorant. 

SUFFOCA'TIO, (from suffoco). Suffocation. 
We described shortly in our first volume the different 
kinds of Dyspnoja, -vide in -verbo., but our practical re- 
marks were confined to that species which arises from 
spasm, and a subsequent accumulation of mucus. The 
terms submersio and suspensio reminded us of that 
greater degree of dyspnoea, arising from other causes, 
which often terminate fatally. 

The symptoms of suffocation are described by Dr. VV. 
•Musgrave in the Philosophical Transactions, N°. 240; 
but they are sufficiently known ; nor need we repeat 
what we have already observed on this subject, in the 
article Medicina forensis. The most frequent cause 
is deleterious vapours, and of these the chief is the 
carbonic acid gas, either from fermentation, the fumes 
of charcoal, or of a lime kiln. Other gases are the 
choke damp of mines, probably hydrogenous gas, and 
one that proved extensively fatal in France some years 
since, the gas from vaults, probably hydrocarbonate 
with hepatic gas. In all these cases the vessels of the 
brain are found to be turgid, the stomach filled with a 
frothy fluid, the right ventricle of the heart, with the 
venae cavae, and pulmonary artery, distended with blood 
(Portal Memoires de Paris, 1775); agreeing with the 
appearances after drowning. 

■Suffocation sometimes occurs from a wound in the 
lungs, and the consequent effusion of air, an instance of 
which occurs in Bromfield's Chirurgical Operations. 
Morbid organic affection of the trachea, as abscesses; 
caruncles; polypi; watery tumours ; the broken rings 
of the aspera arteria, pressed inwards; scrofulous tu- 
mours ; scirrhi ; and sphacelus of the cricoid cartilage, 
have been the causes of death by suffocation. Vari- 
ous foreign bodies, purulent matter, a part of the lungs 
themselves, worms (Haller, Opuscula Pathologica Obs. 
10.), flies, a blade of grass (Lower and Clark, Philoso- 
phical Transactions, N°. 5.), blood and pus (Morgagni 
de Sedibus, xix. 49 — 51; Wathen, Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, i. ;' Wilmer's Cases and Remarks), 
have produced suffocation. A singular case is record- 
ed, in the Acta Naturae Curiosornm, of suffocation fol- 
lowing the distention of the oesophagus, by attempting 
to swallow the yolks of ten eggs. 

Diseases of the lungs themselves, as an effusion of 
•water (Smyth, in the Medical Communications, ii. 31), 
broken ribs (Cheston), a fleshy mass adhering to the 
pleura (Bonctus), are obvious causes of suffocation. 
Serum in the mediastinum, a polypus or aneurism of 
the heart, or even a distended stomach, have been enu- 
merated as sources of death. Substances stopping in 
the back part of the'fauces are sufficiently known ; but 
even the tongue itself, when the frenum is loose, may 
be swallowed, or at least turned back so far as to pro- 
duce suffocation. This is said sometimes to happen to 
infants, and it has been the instrument of the suicide. 
Suppressed gout and suppressed evacuations produce 
dyspnoea; but are seldom immediately fatal by induc- 
ing suffocation. 

When the causes are such as will admit of relief, 
they must of course be attended to ; but in other cases, 
the means mentioned under the article Resuscitatio, 

vot. \l. 



q. V. are the most promising. Pure air, and oxygenous 
gas, somewhat diluted ; applications of vinegar, and 
ammonia; dashing cold water; and Bucquet adds, in 
the Memoiresde la Societe de Medecine, 181, smoking 
spirit of salt and volatile spirit of sulphur. 

Suffoca'tio stri'dulaj (from suffoco^ to chokr^ and 
strideo, to make a noise,) the croup; angina interna, 
latens et difficilis, angina membranacea, fierniciosa et 
polyfiosa, asthma infantum sfiasmodicum, cynancht 
stridula, morbus strangulatorius truculentus infantum^ 
is a disease that chiefly attacks children, rarely if evet' 
any one after twelve years of age. Dr. Cullen names it 
cynanche tracheal is, defining it a tracheal quinsy, attend- 
ed with difficult respiration, ringing sound in inspira- 
tion, clangous cough, no tumour commonly in the throat, 
deglutition a little impeded, and inflammatory fever. 
See Angina stridula. 

Winter is the season in which this disease chiefly oc- 
curs : long continued catarrhs from the measles, hoop- 
ing cough, or the small pox, are predisponent causes; 
cold and moist weather is supposed to contribute, for 
it is most common about the sea coast, and in low 
marshy situations ; though sometimes met with in mid- 
land countries, and its attacks are sometimes repeated 
in the same child, if it should have the good fortune to 
recover. 

The seat of the disorder is the cavity of the wind 
pipe, from a little below the glottis downward ; and 
the disorder itself, as we have seen, consists of the fibrin 
separated there, and becoming so thick that the air 
can no longer pass freely into the lungs. The back part 
of the trachea, where there are no cartilages, seems, 
from the inspection of those who die of this disease, to 
be its first and principal scat ; as this morbid membrane 
is often found exclusively there. It is not evidently 
contagious. 

The croup must be distinguished from the catarrhus 
suffocativus of Etmuller; from a severe cold; from 
peripneumonic complaints ; and from such symptoms 
as arise from extraneous bodies lodged in the trachea : 
an instance of which Dr. Home mentions in his En- 
quiry into the Nature, See. of the Croup. In general 
the harsh sound of the breath, not of the cough, will 
point out the disease. 

The inflammatory affection of the early stage usually 
passes off with little notice, as it is not distinguishable 
from a common cold. The croupy breathing then 
comes on suddenly, often in the first sleep, and the dis- 
ease appears in all its violence before it is apprehended. 
The remedies we have already enumerated in the article 
referred to, and have added the little expectation to be 
entertained from the best concerted plans. 

See Cullen's First Lines, edit. 4. vol. i. p. 292; an 
Enquiry into the Nature, Sec. of the Croup, by F. 
Home, M. D.; London Medical Journal, vol. i. p. 217, 
226 ; Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. v. p. 6, 7; 
Alexander on the Croup. 

SUFFU'SIO, (from suffundo, because the ancients 
supposed the opacity proceeded from something run- 
ning under the crystalline humour). See Cataracta, 
GlaucoiMa, and Pseudorlepsis. 

SUFFU'SIO AURIGINO'SA, (from the yellovj 
colour). A jaundice. 

SUGILLA'TIO, (from sugo, to suck). An inflam- 
mation of any part; used as synovmous with ecchymoma, 
3 E ' 
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or ecchymosis ; but by this word a different cause is 
expressed : an ecchymosis is occasioned by extravasa- 
tion ; sugtj;ination by suction; as when cupping glasses 
are applied to a part, which, by removing the pressure 
of the air, distend the vessels with red blood, even those 
whicli do not usually receive it. 

Morgagni do Sedibus, Sec. iii. 16, styles red spots on 
the brain siiff/llado cerebri^ and employs the same term 
to express red spots over the whole body, iv. 9. 

Considering sugillation as synonyn^ous with ecchy- 
mosis, this disorder, when seated in the eye, takes the 
name of blood shot; when the skin is livid it is termed 
pelioma ; if black, melasma. Beli observes that in blood- 
letting, a small tumour is often raised immediately above 
the orifice in the vein, by the blood insinuating itself into 
the cellular membrane of the neighbouring parts, which, 
when round and small, is termed a thrombus; when 
more diffused, an ecc/iy?nosis. Linnaeus names it suffil- 
latio. See Ecchymosis. 

Sugillatio sometimes proceeds from apoplexy, occa- 
sionally from epileptic paroxysms, sometimes even from 
vomiting. 

SU'LPHAS, (from sul/ihur). Sulphates. Salts 
formed by the combination of the sulphuric acid with 
different bases. 

SU'LPHIS, (from the same). Sulphites. Salts 
formed by the combination of the sulphureous acid with 
different bases. 

SU'LPllUR, (Hebrew ^-o/iriV/tJ. Brimstone; abric; 
alcubrith; anfiatcr ; afijiebrioc; a(juila; c/iibur; is a solid 
brittle concrete, of a yellowish colour, inclining a little 
to green, and in some degree glossy ; sometimes found 
native, in the earth, in pure bright yellow, semitrans- 
parent masses; but more commonly in opaque ones, of 
a greenish or grayish colour, intermixed with various 
earthy or stony matters. Its prynitive form is a very 
acute octohedron, composed of two letrahedral pyramids, 
with scalene triangular faces, joined base to base :' the 
common base of the two pyramids is a rhomb, the two 
diagonals of which are in the proportion of five to four. 
From this form different crystals are derived, but, ex- 
cept those from Sicily, they are small and ill defined, 
though externally brilliant. The fracture is fine grained, 
uneven between the coj^^iioidal and splintery. It is 
soft, britde, and of a speclf^iajp^ ^^,of 2.0 nearly. 

Sulphur by frictioaacqu\^3i^ negative electricity, 
and the transparent crystals — .° i" a high degree doubly 
refractive. 

The impure sorts are called Sulphur vivum, and 
Alkibric, q. V. 

The native sulphurs are met with chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanos in Italy, and in some of the Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Swedish mines. 

Sulphur rarely occurs in primitive mountains, but is 
chiefly found in nodules, in beds of secondary gypsum, 
sometimes in beds of indurated marl, or more compact 
lime stone. Native sulphur contains a mixture of earth 
onlv : the sulphur procured from copper ores has usually 
a small proportion of arsenic, and on this account the 
Sicilian sulphur is preferred as a medicine. 

The largest quantities are brought into Engljindfrom 
Saxony in irregular masses, which are afterwards 
melted and cast into rolls, being first mixed with coarse 
resin, flour, &c., which render its colour lighter. The 
red sulphurs contain a portion of arsenic ; and sulphur 



is an ingredient in most kinds of ores. The mineral 
from which the greatest quantity is extracted is the 
yellow pyrites, and the sulphur is separated by means 
of heat, falling as it melts, into proper vessels. It is 
purified by sublimation, and then called the Jlowcrs of 
sul/ihur. In this form sulphur becomes an article in 
medicine ; but it must be washed frequently "'ith water, 
and a very dilute solution of kali, to separate the super- 
fluous acid adhering to it. When perfectly prepared 
by a process described in the Theafrum Chimicum, it 
is called yb/ia/a terra. 

Sulphur was supposed to be composed of the vitriolic 
acid and phlogiston; but is now considered as a simple 
body, forming vitriolic acid by the addition of oxygen. 
To the taste it is insipid, though , gritty between the 
teeth, inodorous unless when rubbed, but it then ex- 
hales a slightly fetid odour. When a roll of sulphur is 
held in the hand, it soon cracks, with a sound not un- 
like that of an electrical spark, and at the same time 
contracts for a short period a disagreeable smell. It 
melts at 224° of Fahrenheit into a transparent brownish 
red fluid. When the heat is increased it sublimes, and 
at about 300° becomes viscid like treacle. The vapour 
then takes fire, and the flame spreads to the rest of 
the mass. When this viscidity takes place, the sul- 
phur may be again rendered fluid by lowering the tem- 
perature, but if poured in this viscid state into warm 
water, it will be brown, soft, and considerably plastic; 
and in this form it is highly useful to modellers, as it 
soon resumes its hardness. Fourcroy calls it an oxide 
of sulphur. 

Water in a state of steam is partly decomposed by 
melted sulphur; and an inflammable gas, supposed to 
be sulphurated hydrogen, is the result. 

With oxygen, as we have said, sulphur forms an acid, 
called sulfihureoiis or sulfihuric, from the different pro- 
portions of this principle. The former seems to contain 
some sulphur in solution, and is less oxygenized. Nitric 
acid is decomposed on sulphur, forming sulphuric acid, 
while it yields nitrous gas. With alkalis, sulphur forms 
alkaline sulfihurets; with most metals, metallic sul- 
fihurets; with hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, for- 
merly styled hepatic air. 

Sulphur is sparingly soluble in alcohol by digestion, 
more copiously by exposing them to each other in a state 
of vapour, though the whole of the sulphur may be 
precipitated by the affusion of water. Oil of turpentine 
and essential oils dissolve it when hot, and the sulphur 
separates on cooling. Fat oils unite with sulphur, form- 
ing a deep yellowish brown fluid, with a strong fetid 
smell, and are styled balsams of sulphtir. By long rest, 
in a cool place, they deposit the sulphur in octoedral 
crystals. 

The flowers of sulphur are used in cutaneous erup- 
tions, particularly the itch ; and from its utility in some 
disorders of the lungs it has been called anima pulmo- 
num. Pure sulphur loosens the belly, in doses of from 
3 i. to 3 iii- ; and from its gentle action on the large in- 
testines is useful when the piles are troublesome; but 
its action is slow. It promotes perspiration, passes 
readily through the whole habit, and transpires through 
the skin, giving an hepatic smell to the sweat. In old 
gout and rheumatisms, coughs, catarrhs, and asthmas, 
it is said to be useful. 

Sulphur, though an active medicine, restrains the 
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activity of some other very powerful ones; quicksilver, 
the regulus of antimony and arsenic it renders inert. 

Various are the preparations of sulphur; but, for in- 
ternal use, none excels, nor even equals, the flowers, 
which may be taken with mucilage, without disgust to 
the palate. Among other modes, the troches, directed 
in the dispensatory of the London college, is an elegant 
one, and are thus made. Take of flowers of sulphur, 
two ounces; clarified sugar, four ounces; rub them 
together, and by the mucilage of quince seed added 
gradually, let theui be formed into troches. Ph. Lond. 
1788. 

Sulphur has been used for fumigations to prevent 
infections, and from thence, perhaps, was employed in 
malignant fevers, and even the plague. We can scarcely 
account for the very exaggerated commendations of this 
medicine in such complaints from authors of character, 
and even also with vinegar it is said to be a certain 
prophylaxis. Rosenstein not only recommends it in 
cutaneous eruptions, but adds, that when these are re- 
pelled, they are again brought to the surface by this 
remedy, which relieves also epilepsies from the same 
source. Grainger has informed us that if two drachms are 
given in brandy an hour before the attack of a paroxysm 
of an intermittent, the fit will be prevented (Historia 
Febris Anomalae Batavae). Its effects in diseases of the 
breast are attributed also to its diaphoretic power, but 
we have not perceived this eff'ect vmtil it has been for a 
longtime employed; and it is probable that in Grainger's 
formula, the brandy was the most active ingredient. It 
has been recommended in ulcers of the breast and 
hooping cough ; but is at present employed in neither 
disease. From its power of rendering metallic sub- 
stances inert, it has been given to repress excessive sali- 
vation from mercury, though with little advantage; and 
Navier thinks he found it highly useful as an antidote 
in a case where verdigrise had been swallowed. 

The tincttirc of suljihur is a solution of the alkaline 
sulphuret in spirit of wine, and is highly recommended 
in rheumatism gout as well as cutaneous affections, in 
a dose of from forty to sixty drops. It must, however, 
be recently prepared, as on keeping the sulphur is de- 
posited. 

The syrufius sul/i/iuris, arcatium bechicum of Willis, 
a syrup prepared from an aqueous solution of the 
alkaline sulphuret, has been celebrated in phthisis, 
in doses of half an ounce to an ounce ; and in cases 
where the secretions from the bronchi^e have been 
languid. 

Ile/iar sul/ifivris ccratin7i\s \.hc common hepar sul- 
phuris dissolved in distilled water, to which so much 
wax is added as will bring it to the consistence of a 
soap. It is used as an antidote to arsenic and mercu- 
rial poisors. 

Hefiar sul/t/iuj-is ?naftiale is composed of one part of 
salt of tartar, as much sulphur, and half a part of the 
filings of steel, and is a powerful antidote, according to 
Navier, in cases where preparations of mercury, cop- 
per, or lead, have been swallowed as poisons. 

Sa/io xfciicris Imi ce and Solaris are prepared by forming 
soaps with hepar sulphuris, dissolved in a caustic ley, 
with the oil of white poppies. The proportion of cop- 
per and silver are about ^^ ; of gold -jy. The first is 



said to be an active diuretic ; the others both diuretic and 
laxative : the last is said to be particularly useful in gout. 
(Bucholtz de Saponibus quibusdam Mineralibus.) 

The only other preparations of sulphur are the Li- 
QuoKEs puonATOBii, v. Plumbum. See Lewis's Materia 
Medica; Neumann's Chemistry. 

Su'lphur aura'tum antimo'nii. See Antimonium. 
Su'lphur PRiEcipiTA'TUM. See Antimonium. 
Su'lphur vitri'oli ano'dvnum martia'le. See 
Ferrum. 

Su'lphur vi'vum. - See Sulphur. 
Su'lphur a'lbum. See Ethel. 

Su'lphur PRiEcipiTA'xuM ; lac sulfihuris ; magistery 
of sulphur ; precipitated sulphur. Take of sulphu- 
rated kali six ounces; distilled water, one pound and a 
half; vitriolic acid, diluted, as much as is sufficient; 
boil the sulphurated kali in distilled water until it be 
dissolved ; filter the liquor through paper ; to which 
add the vitriolic acid ; wash the precipitated powder 
till it becomes insipid, by pouring on fresh portions of 
water. (Ph. Lond. 1788.) This preparation differs but 
little in quality from pure sulphur, to which it is pre- 
ferred only on account of its colour in unguents, &c. 
It acquires a more yellow colour from the light, and 
seems from some of its properties to contain a portion 
of hydrogen. See Sulphur. 

SULPHUREOUS, and SULPHURIC ACID, as al- 
ready explained, sulphur with a less or greater proportion 
of oxygen, generally spoken of as one of the mineral 
acids, and agreeing with the rest in its power as a tonic, 
though sometimes supposed to excel the others in this 
respect. It is used externally as a rubefacient, and inter- 
nally also as a remedy for itch. See Psora and Chemia. 
It is seldom found pure in the shops, as it contains 
some sulphat of lead and of potash; but the proportion 
of either does not render it inconvenient as a medicine, 
though the chemist may find a redistillation necessary 
if used as a reagent. 

Sulphureous ACID gas, is the sulphur, with a less 
proportion of oxygen than is sufficient to form an acid. 
It is chiefly used in fumigating vessels to prevent fer- 
mentation. 

SULPHU'RES, or SULPHURE'TS; livers of 
SULPHUR ; combinations of sulphur with different alka- 
line, earthy, and metallic bases. 

SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN; the modern ap- 
pellation of hepatic air, the chief ingredient of the Har- 
rowgate water. This gas is composed of 70.857 of 
sulphur, and 29.143 of hydrogen. Its specific gravity 
is 1.106, and it possesses the property of an acid uniting 
with metals, alkalis, and earths. These combinations 
are distinguished by the names of metalline^ alkaline^ 
or earthy hydrostilfihiirets. 

SULPHU'RIS BA'LSAMUM. Petroleum sulfihu- 
ratwn. Take of flowers of sulphur, four ounces ; oil of 
olives, sixteen ounces by weight ; boil the flowers with 
the oil in a pot, slightly covered, until they unite. Ph. 
Lond. 1788. 

According to the oil employed, it has acquired the 
appellations of succinatum^ tcrebinthinatum anisatum, 
and amygdylatuvi. 

SU'MACHj (from samack^ to be red, Arabic). See 
Rhus. 
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SUPE'RBUS MU'SCULUS, (as expressive of 
firide). See Elevator oculi. 

SUPERCI'LIA, (from 6'u/jcr, and ciUu?n, the eye lid). 
See Processus. 

SUPERCILIA'RES MU'SC:ULI,(fi-om sufiercilia), 
are fleshy fasciculi, which arise from the synarthrosis 
of the ossa nasi with the os frontis, run along the direc- 
tion of the eye brows, and are lost in the middle. They 
depress the eye brows, and contract the skin over the 
nose. 

SUPERCI'LIUM. See Vallum. 
Superci'lium ve'neris. Venus's eye brow, (from 
the disposition of its leaves). See Millefolium. 

SUPERFCETA'TIO, (from super, above, SLudfietus, 
an offspring,) epicyesis. Superf(etation, or the ex- 
istence of two foetuses of different ages in the womb at 
the same time. In the natural structure this probably 
never happens, as the os uteri is soon agglutinated ; 
yet a possible case has been stated, viz. that a second 
impregnation may take place, soon after the first, by 
the same or a different man, which cannot be denied. 
Some appearance of probability has been given to this 
opinion by finding in the uterus two children of sizes 
considerably different; but in this case, one has been 
constantly dead, and the time of its death could not of 
course be known. 

Haller, however, in his Opuscula Pathologica, men- 
tions a lady who died, and was found to have two uteri, 
each of an oval shape, and furnished each with its own 
peculiar vagina. A woman so formed, he adds, might 
be liable to one conception subsequent to another. 
Similar remarks are made by Dr. Purcell, in his ac- 
count of a double uterus, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. Ixiv. 

A case of superfcetation occurred to Dr. Lobstein, 
professor of anatomy and surgery at Strasburg, in a 
woman who was delivered of two children, one a 
month after the other ; and he was able to convince 
himself that this circumstance is owing to her having 
two uteri, each of which has a distinct vagina. London 
Medical Journal, iii. 425. "^--^^^ 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS INFK'RIOR,(from super, 
upon, and scapula, shoulder blade'). See Infra-scapu- 

LARIS. 

Superscapula'ris supe'rior. See Supra spina- 
lis. 

SUPINA'TOR RA'DII BRE'VIS ; minor supi- 
na'tor, (from supmus, placed upwards, because it 
turns the palm upwards,) rises tendinous from the 
outer condyle of the os humeri, tendinous and fleshy 
from the external and upper part of the ulna, adhering 
. firmly to the ligament which joins these bones ; passes 
over the capsular ligament, and under the longus, and 
is inserted into the internal anterior part of the tubercle 
of the radius. 

Supina'tor ra'dii lo'ngus; major supinator longus 
of Albinus ; rises fleshy from the outer edge of the os 
humeri, above the external condyle, twists round it, 
goes down the fore arm all along the radius, covering 
the artery, and becoming tendinous where we. gene- 
rally feel the pulse : it is inserted into the anterior in- 
ternal parts of the radius. 

SUPPLE'TA \'iCYiVmA^{iYomsuppleo to supply). 



A suppression of urine, from excess of other evacua- 
tions. See Ischuria. 

SUPPOSITO'RIUM, (from suppono). A suppo- 
sitory ; prostata, hypotheton, balanos, and balanocas- 
lanum, from the similitude of form to an acorn. A long 
cylindrical body introduced into the rectum to procure 
stools when clysters cannot be administered. The 
most gentle are made of common salt and honey, which 
may be boiled to the consistence of a soft pill, and then 
rolled to the thickness of a goose quill, and an inch or 
little more in length ; these are to remain until they are 
dissolved or discharged by the effect they produce : 
aloes, colocynth, and other ingredients, may be added 
according to the intention of the prescriber. A com- 
mon or wax taper is equally convenient and useful ; but 
this form is now disused. 

SUPPRE'SSIO ME'NSIUM, (from eupprimo, to 
withhold). See Menses deficientes. 

SUPPRESSO'RII. Diseases arising from or attend- 
ed with impeded excretions. 

SUPPURA'NTIA, (from suppuro, to form pus). 
SuppuRATivES, diapyemata, diapyetica, maturantia. 
Suppuration is one of the terminations of inflammation, 
and is announced, we have said, by a less violent, more 
throbbing pain, with frequent but irregular shivering. 
The over distended vessel yields, but instead of exhaling 
a glutinous fluid, a purulent matter is secreted. Effu- 
sion is the consequence of a less, suppuration of a 
greater, degree of inflammation, which increases the 
tension of the arteries so far as to destroy their con- 
tractile power. Suppurants are consequently applica- 
tions which either increase inflammation or relax the 
inflamed parts, inviting a large proportion of fluids. 
Of the latter kind are the simple poultices of bread and 
milk, with oil ; of oat or lintseed meal. Sometimes a 
slight stimulant, as the basilicon, is added. When, how- 
ever, the tumour cannot be discussed, and the inflam- 
mation is not so considerable as to induce this neces- 
sary change, the applications are more warmly stimulant. 
The gum plaster is sometimes applied, and onions, or 
any stimulating, or as it has been styled resolvent, body 
is joined to the simple cataplasm. The bark has been 
useful as a suppurant, on the obvious plan of supporting 
the general strength. See Inflammatio, and Pus. 

SUPPURA'TIO, (from the same). Purulentia ; 
suppuration. See Suppurantia. 

SUPPURATO'RIA. The fever, which attends sup- 
puration. 

SU'PRA, {iiTrep, super). When joined to other words 
it means above, or upon. E. G. 

SUPRACOSTA'LES,(from «M/?rfl,and costa,arib). 
See Levatores costarum. 

SUPRASCAPULA'RIS. See Supraspinalis. 

Suprascapula'res semi-orbicula'res, are fibres 
which increase the breadth of the muscles of the upper 
lip. 

SUPRASPINA'LIS,and SPINATUS; superscapu- 
laris inferior, and suprascapularis, arise from each side 
between the upper edge of the scapula, its spine, and 
the superior costa, run under the acromion and ex- 
tensors of the scapula, go across, adhering to the cap- 
sular ligament, and are inserted into the inner tubercle, 
near the head of the humerus. It raises the arm 
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upwards, and pulls down the capsular ligament to se- 
cure it from injury. 

SU'RA, (from the Arabic term, sur, to walk). A 
name for the fibula, and for the gastrocnemii muscles. 
Sometimes the term implies a particular kind of wine. 

SURA'LIS ARTE'RIA, (from sura). See Tibi- 
alis. 

Sura 'lis ve'na, is a branch from the" beginning of 
the tibialis posterior. 

SU'RDIT AS^(irom surdus J dea/J. Dyseceea, bary- 
eccca^ co/i/iosisy fiaracofihosis. Deafness. We have 
anticipated in part this subject, Dyseo(ea, and Sonus, 
q. V. It will, however, be useful to bring all the facts 
into one view, which we shall attempt in the present 
article. 

The ear, whether we consider its functions or dis- 
eases, may be divided into three parts, the external, the 
middle, and the internal chambers. Each of these may 
be the subject of diseases, which Dr. Cullen somewhat 
carelessly, " perfunctorie nimis," has divided into or- 
ganic and atonic. To this may be added diseases aris- 
ing from a want of elasticity in the organs, in conse- 
quence of eflusion, and others which produce no change 
in the organization. 

Before, however, we mention the particular diseases 
of each part of the organ, we must speak of the more 
general ones, where the ear suffers as a portion of the 
nervous system. In palsy, in fever, from blows, con- 
cussion, and tumours on the brain, deafness is com- 
mon. From continued headachs, from loud shrill 
sounds, and from thunder, this organ is often injured. 
Each portion of the ear sometimes experiences injury 
from inflammation, in consequence of repressed erup- 
tions, repelled gout, the incautious use of mercury, 
suppressed haemorrhages (Hoffman and Wepfer), even 
suppressed tears, and sometimes, we fear, from the im- 
prudent use of cosmetics. 

Hearing is greatly injured by the loss of the external 
ear; but more so from diseases of the meatus audito- 
rius. The passage is sometimes imperforated, and it 
has happened that it has been closed, not only by a 
membrane, but a more solid body extending some way 
down the meatus, or a polypus sprouting from its sides. 
An accumulation of cerumen in the meatus has de- 
stroyed the sense of hearing, and a want of it is equally 
injurious : numerous instances also occur of a gypseous 
substance, and various foreign bodies, as well as insects, 
having produced the same eff'ect. It does not appear 
that inflanunation of this passage produees deafness; 
nor is it evident that the meatus has any efi'ect in in- 
creasing sounds except from its shape ; but accumula- 
tions of purulent matter often produce deafness, and ab- 
scesses are not uncommon in scrofulous habits. The 
membrana tympani may injure the sense of hearing, if 
it be diseased ; but, in general, its rupture, if the con- 
nection of the ossiculi is not destroyed, will not be in- 
jurious to it. This membrane, we are informed by 
Morgagni (De Sedibus, Sec. xiv. 10.), may be again 
repaired when broken. The membrana tympani has 
been found in a sheep covered with tubercles, and, in 
;hc human subject, deafness has followed the thicken- 
ing of its substance (lionetus). The same author re- 
cords an observation of Laurenti, that it has been found 
covered with flesh. Lib. i. sect. xix. obs. 1. and 5. 

The diseases of the cavity of the tympanum aie ac- 



cumulations of mucus, of sanies, or of water (Morgagni 
de Sedibus, 8cc. xiv. 9). This author adds also (Art. 
XV.) the intersection of innumerable preternatural 
membranes which he found on dissection. The Eus- 
tachian tube is sometimes obstructed by inflammation; 
and a catarrh, in this way, produces deafness. The 
same effect arises from its ulceration (Halleri Elementa 
Pbysiologiae, v. 286), sometimes from the accumula- 
tion of mucus in it. (Wathen, Philosophical Transac- 
tions.) When deafness arises from obstruction of this 
tube. Dr. Sims supposes that persons can hear better in 
a carriage, or where there is any considerable general 
sound ; but this often happens when deafness proceeds 
from other causes. To the diseases of this part of the 
organ we may add a relaxation of the small muscles, 
which give tension to the tympanum, the want of the 
incus or an anchylosis of this bone with the stapes. 
Petit. 

The diseases of the internal chamber are little known ; 
but we can easily perceive that the membranes of this 
part may be inflamed, or covered with mucus, and it 
is possible that the quantity of the fluid may be lessened 
or its quality depraved ; bat this is suspicion only. 
We sometimes find, on dissection, the auditory nerve 
extenuated or degenerated. (Hoffman de Auditus Dif- 
ficultate.) Sylvius mentions also its atrophy, and Lit- 
tre (Academic des Sciences, 1705, p. 53), an injury 
of the neighbouring nerves. Sandcfort observed deaf- 
ness arising from a hard body, pressing on the auditory 
nerve, and Severinus from an accumulation of serum 
near it. 

In the more general aff'ections of the head, the treat- 
ment must be regulated by the causes, and will, of 
course, depend on the management of each disease. 
Inflatnmaiion, from repelled eruptions, will require to- 
pical' discharges, saline purgatives, diaphoretics, and 
rest. To restore the discharges is often beyond our 
power, and we must, after these medicines, endeavour 
to support the general health. Eruptions naturally re- 
turning have, however, we find, restored the sense. 

The deafness which arises from the injuries to the 
meatus, or to accumulations in this passage, is more 
readily relieved. Warm water, or warm soap and wa- 
ter, will remove accumulated wax, and the frequent 
injection of watery fluids will be useful in cases of sup- 
puration, to keep the wound clean. In scrofulous in- 
flammations, every attention should be paid to establish 
an external drain, as the abscess will extend, and a ca- 
ries come on, not only in the bony canal, but in the 
small bones of the second chamber, producing incura- 
ble deafness. Drinking salt water, sea bathing, and 
injections of sea water, are also necessary. Small 
doses of calomel seem peculiarly useful in such cases. 
Hoff'man recommends an alkaline ley, and Schneider a 
solution of sea salt, as injections. 

When the cerumen is deficient, the circulation also 
is peculiarly languid, and we have reason to suspect llie 
tone of the muscles impaired. Numerous stimulants are 
in these circumstances recommended, as essential oils 
of diff'erent kinds, particularly turpentine, oil of amber, 
squills, roasted onions, garlic, galbanum, an oily infusion 
of cantharides (Hoffman), juice of the sedum, the ax- 
unge of a serpent or an eel. Epithems of a similar kind 
are also often applied to the temples. 

When the Eustachian tube is inflamed, and from this 
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cause no longer pervious, electricity lias been some- 
times recommended (London Medical Journal, x. i.); 
but this remedy has often failed, particularly m the hands 
of De Haen and Haller. IJusson, in Haller's Disputa- 
tiones Chirurgicae, ii. 41, has proposed to force fluids 
into this tube by holding liquids in the mouth, and 
breathing with the whole force of expiratory muscles. 
Portal, Leske, and many others, deny the possibility of 
thus forcing the tube; and a bent canula, may, it is 
supposed, be introduced so as to throw fluids into the 
second chamber. Innumerable difficulties, however, 
attend the attempt, particularly when the tube is closed 
by inflammation; liut forcing the smoke of tobacco 
through it may be more easy. (Morgagni Epistolae 
Anatoniicse, vii. 4.) As the processus mastodei termi- 
nate in the concha, it has been supposed that fluids 
may be thrown into this cavity by perforating them, or 
the discharge of matter assisted ; but we cannot per- 
ceive that this method has succeeded, and it certainly 
has not been extensively practised. Murray, in the 
Memoirs of the Swedish Academy, remarks, that these 
cells frequently pass into the external meatus. We 
have already remarked (see Sonus), that Mr. Astley 
Cooper has successfully relieved cases of deafness from 
this cause by perforating the membrana tympani, at one 
side of its connection, with the handle of the malleus, 
in which he has been since imitated with equal success. 
We perceive the same operation proposed in Trnka's 
Hisloria Cophoseos. In less desperate cases mastica- 
tories, to increase the discharge of saliva, are recom- 
mended by Stahl, Wepfer, and Morgagni (Epist. Ana- 
tom. vii. 14). Salivation is recommended probably with 
the same views, and may have been particularly sug- 
gested by the Eustachian tube being so often closed in 
consequence of a venereal affection of the throat. 

The mezereuni, the hemlock, the belladonna, and 
similar medicines seem to have been recommended on 
the vague grounds of obstruction, when deafness might 
be supposed to proceed from a thickening of the mem- 
branes, or perhaps the pressure of scirrhous tumours. 
W'e need not add that the gT?*aTtr".*^''iumber of causes 
mentioned are wholly bewuyii ic reach of medi- 
cine. ■JS' 

Deafness in old people is sometimes attended with 
tinnitus aurium, and is then generally owing to debility. 
Every evacuation, even topical ones, increase it, and 
warm tonics, with a generous diet, are the best reme- 
dies. 

In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. iii. 
p. 80, is a case of deafness from bathing, which first 
produced a violent pain in the patient's head, and a 
hissing noise in his ears. After vai-ious trials, without 
success, his hearing was restored by a mercurial course. 
His mouth was not aff'ected with the mercury until he 
began to hear. 

ijell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 343, 362 ; Memoirs of the 
Medical Society of London, vol. i. p. 94. ; Trnka His- 
toria Cophoseos, &c. Vindobonae, 1778; Stahl Colle- 
gium Casuale; Sanders on the ear. 

SURE'NGIAN. See Hermodactylus. 

SU'RI. See Palma coccifera. 

SURQUrSSE. See Indicum. 

BUS, (from ui). See Porous, 

SU'SINUM, (from Susan, a lily). See Crinomy- 

BON. 



SUSPE'NSIO, (from sus/iendeo, to hang). Hanging 
is the usual mode of putting criminals to death, and, if 
dexterously conducted, attended with very little pain. 
By the rope the circulation in the carotids is imme- 
diately stopped, and the passage of the trachea closed. 
As the jugulars lie more superficially than the carotids, 
it has been supposed that the blood is retained in the 
head, and that the victim dies apoplectic. The appear- 
ance of the face, which is swollen and livid, seems to 
confirm this idea; it is highly improbable that this 
change takes place. In the dogs hanged by De Haen, 
who were suspended only till they were dead, no apo- 
plectic symptoms were observed, and such appearances 
are not, we believe, commonly found in the victims of 
the law. Besides, that death is too sudden to admit of 
such accumulations as its cause. 

On the other hand, we know that a very short stop- 
page of the respiration proves fatal, and we find a case 
in Bonetus where a person escaped from the trachea 
having ossified ; lib. vii. sect. xii. obs. 11. It is said that 
the introduction of a silver pipe will save the person 
from death, and it has been asserted that this plan was 
in contemplation to preserve the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 
At all events, it is ceitain that the morbid changes are 
most conspicuous in the lungs, and the best remedy 
has been free venesection, to this De Haen adds rub- 
bing the neck with warm oil. Dr. Plot informs us that 
a person was recovered after thirty-six hours. Fric- 
tions, and all the plans mentioned in the articles Re- 
suscrrATio and Submersio, have been found useful. 

We have not mentioned a more modern idea, that the 
death, in hanging, is owing to the luxation of the ver- 
tebra ; for though the hardened criminal jumps from 
the gallows to shorten his pain, the timid suicide, to 
whom hanging is equally fatal, has scarcely in any in- 
stance equal resolution. 

SUSPE'NSOR, (from siis/iendeo,) La bourse, a 
bandage to suspend the scrotum. It is a cloth large 
enough to contain the scrotum and the dressings, with 
a fillet on each side to suspend it about the waist, and 
one before to fasten it to the other two in the fore part 
of the belly. 

SUSPENSO'RIUM HE'PATIS, (from the same). 

See LiGAMENTUM LATUM. 

SUSPENSO'RII TE'STIUM, (from the same). 
See Cremaster. 

SUSU'RRUS, (from susu7-ro, to murmur). See Pa- 
racusis. 

SU'TTER.^ See Sacoharum. 

SUTU'RA, (from <!-vu, to join together). A suture; 
clavata, commis&ura. In anatomy it is the particular 
articulation by which the bones of the head are united, 
divided into common and proper. The former are 
those which join the bones of the cranium with those 
of the face; the proper are those which connect the 
bones of the cranium, viz. the coronal, the sagittal, the 
lambdoidal, and the two squamous (lefiidoides) sutures. 

The sutures in infants sometimes remain open for 
a considerable time, and in those subject to hydroce- 
phalus they seldom close, or again open in the pro- 
gress of the disease. It is said that they again open 
from intemperance, as they certainly may from vio- 
lence. Hippocrates mentions their opening in con- 
sequence of inflammation of the brain. (Epidemi- 
corum, lib. vi.) It is now agreed that the sutures. 
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even the squamous, arc no impediments to the applica- 
tion of the trepan. 

In SURGERY it is the uniting the lips of a wound by 
means of thread. 

The dry suture is made by two pieces of sticking 
plaster, each the length of the wound, to which very 
narrow tapes are fixed at due distances. One is applied 
near either edge of the wound, and the other on the op- 
posite side. The two sides of the wound are then drawn 
together, and the tapes are tied by slip knots. Or, take 
a slip of plaster the length of the wound, and cut longi- 
tudinal holes in it ; then apply one side to near the edge 
of the wound, bring the lips close, and apply the other. 
After it is applied, the uniting bandage is convenient to 
support it. 

The twisted or circumvoluted suture is used for the 
harelip, and in a few other instances. It is performed 
by introducing two or more pins through the whole 
substance of the lips of the wound, which must be pre- 
viously brought close together; a waxed tiiread must be 
then twisted about them in the form of the figure 8, to 
retain them in contact. 

The interrupted or knotted suture is performed with 
any needle armed with a waxed thread, by thrusting it 
through both lips of the wound, then tying the thread 
in slip knots, making a number of stitches accordmg 
to the length of the wound, at an inch from each other. 
From the distance of the stitches it is styled interrufited. 
The needle should go to nearly the bottom of the wound. 
Mr. Justamond advises a more particular regard to the 
direction of the longitudinal fibres of nmscles in form- 
ing this suture than to the direction of the wound ; for 
it will be otherwise a continual stimulus, and occa- 
sion a perpetual straining of the ligature, producing 
pain, inflammation, &c. Mr. Bell advises us, in forming 
this suture, to carry the needle and ligature to the 
bottom of the wound, so as to afford but little chance 
of matter collecting under it, and both ends of the 
thread to be passed from within outwards, which is 
readily done by using two needles upon each thread. 
The needles are then to be taken off, and the threads 
allowed to remain till as many ligatures are passed as 
the extent of the sore requires. In passing the liga- 
tures the skin should be pierced about half an inch 
from the lips of the wound, though at a greater distance 
in large wounds. When the threads are passed, the 
lips of the wound must be pressed together, and sup- 
ported by an assistant, till the ligatures are firmly tied. 
In the quilled suture the knots are tied upon quills 
laid over the dressings that immediately covered the 
lips of the wound. 

The glover's the uninterrupted, the spiral, or con- 
tinued suture, is used in wounds of the intestines, 
and consists in a series of stitches connected with one 
another, and continued in an oblique or spiral direction 
along the course of the divided parts. 

See Barkhausen de Suturis siccis and crucntis ; Fa- 
rcy's Works, lib. ix. ; Bissett's Medical Essaysand Ob- 
servations; Hcistor's Surgery ; Le Dran's and Sharp's 
Operations; Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 1 — 26; White's 
Suru:ery', p- 109. 

SYCO'SIS, (from c-yjcjj, a Jig-,) marisca, a tumour on 
the anus, which only differs in size from the thymus. 
(See Condyloma.) Sycosis is also the name of an 
ulcer mentioned in Celsus, lib. vi. c. 3, and, in Vo- 



gel's Nosology, of one which is fungous. Sec also 
Trachoma. 

SYMBLEPHARUM, (from c-s^v, and jiMfctpet, the 
eye lid). Conglutination of the lid to the sclerotica, 
chiefly of the superior eye lid. It happens most fre- 
quently from inflammations, whatever be the cause, if 
the eye is kept too long closed, and can only be re- 
medied by an operation. 

SYMBOLO'GIA, (from c-vy-^oXtx;, and ;\eve?,) that 
part ot pathology which treats of the signs and symp- 
toms of diseases. 

SYMPA'SMATA,(from c-vf^.'^xrcu, to sprinkle over). 
See Catapasma. 

SYMPATHE'TICI NE'RVI MAJO'RES, (from 
G-vjit.Trxo'x.a, to suffer ivitli). See Intercostales 

NERVI. 

Sympathe'tici mi'nores. See Auditorius ner- 
vus. 

SYMPA'THIA, (from c-tv, together, and zraeoq, suf- 
fering). Sympathy, comjiassio. Our bodies arc so 
constructed that one part seldom suffers alone, and 
sometimes the most inconsiderable organs, when in- 
jured, excite the njost violent general affections. (Aber- 
nethy.) If there are any two portions of the body less 
connected than the others, they will be found to be the 
two sides, supplied by the nervous in opposition to the 
ganglionic system. One may be diseased, be weak- 
ened, and scarcely alive, without any considerable 
change in the other. 

The great link of sympathetic connection is the sto- 
mach : with this organ, the brain, the liver, the organs 
of deglutition, the intestines, the urinary bladder, the 
testicles, the joints, and the extreme vessels of the 
whole system sympathize. This is the most extensive 
sphere; but there are many inferior ones, viz. those 
which we have mentioned (see Nervus), as arising 
from the nervous connections in the brain, or its vici- 
nity ; the particular sympathy between the liver and 
stomach, the uterus and the breats of the female; 
the testicles and urinary organs. In general these less 
extensive sympathies are in a great degree owing to 
motions usually associated. Many of the more exten- 
sive ones, of which the stomach is the centre, may be 
attributed to the same source; but it is not easy to ex- 
tend this principle to the whole, though, if the particu- 
lar connection of associated motions is strictly ex- 
amined, it will carry us farther than we should at first 
suppose. 

A late author has distinguished a symjiathy of equili- 
brium, in opposition to sympathy in its more general 
sense ; by which he means the diminished action of parts 
adjoining those where the action is increased, as in the 
constipation, when the stomach is inflamed, the want of 
irritability in the skin when an organ below is inflamed, 
&c. This, however, cannot be properly styled sympathy ; 
for though the parts suffer together, yet the effects are 
of opposite kinds. The usual sympathies are not always 
of the same kind, though most frequently so. 

SY'MPHYSIS, (from <rvv, with, or together, and 
(pvu, to grow). In anatomy, a kind of articulation, 
divided into four species : 1. Syneurosis, or syndes- 
mosis; 2. Synchondrosis; 3. Sysarcosis; 4. the sym- 
physis of ossification, to which epiphysis belongs. V ide 
in verbis. 

In surgery it is a coalescence of the natural passage;. 
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as the anus, vagina, nostrils. Sec. It also expresses the 
first intention of cure, viz. to bring together the sepa- 
rated parts of wounds, in order to their reunion without 
suppuration. 
^ S^'MPHYTUM, (from <rvf^<pvu, to conglutinate). 
CoMFRY. (See CoNsoLiDA, and Peplion.) It is a 
name also for several species of pulmonaria, for the 
yellow alkanet, a species of bugle, of saxifrage, &c. 

Sy'mphytum mi'nimum. See Brllis minor. 

Sy'-mthytum petr.cum. Heath pine, prunella 
■vulgaris Lin. Sp. PI. 837, a plant ranked among the 
astringent and conglutinant medicines, and may be of 
service in diarrhoeas and dysenteries, as its root yields 
a large proportion of mild mucilaginous juice. vSee 
Cullen's Materia Medica. A name also for the sani- 
cula, virga aurea, coris, hyssofius vulgaris, and several 
other plants. 

Sy'mphytum medium. See Bugula. 

SYMPTO'MA, (from a-vf/,7n7rru, to happen together^) 
casus; accidens. See Signum. 

SYN A' NCHE, (cynanc/ie). See Angina. 

SYNA'NCHICA, (from <rvvxyx^j the quinsy). See 

RUBIA SYNANCHICA. 

SYNARTHRO'SIS, (from c-^v, and «^d/>ov, a joint,) 
that species of articulation in which there is no motion : 
it is of three kinds; the sutura, the harmonia, and the 
^om/ihosis. See Articulatio. 

SYNCHONDROSIS, (from <rvv, and ;k«v^^««, a 
cartilage,) that species of symphisis in which the bones 
are connected by a cartilage, and are either movable 
or immovable : the first is instanced in the vertebrae of 
tlie neck, back, and loins ; the second in the os pubis, 
the two sides of which are commonly immovable. See 
Symphysis. 

SYNCHONDROTO'MIA, (from o-w^oy^p^^ii, a 
connection by cartilage, and rsf^vu, to cut). The sec- 
tion of the symphisis of the os pubis. Siebold. See 

PUHIS OSSA. 

SY'NCHYSIS, (from s-vyx^^i ^^ confound). A dis- 
ease of the eye, consisting in a confusion of the hu- 
mours, generally proceeding, from a violent blow ; 
sometimes from an inflammation of the uvea, occasion-" 
ing a rupture of the vessels, and the escape of the hu- 
mours. Castellus. - 

This term is also employed, when, from the violence 
of an ophthalmia, the transparent cornea is left opaque 
or corroded, and the humours of the eye are apparently 
confounded. In Cullen's Nosology it is a variety of 
the caligo fiupilla. Kirkland, in his Inquiry, vol. i. p. 
473, defines it a confusion of the humours of the eye 
from a violent inflammation, the chemosis, leaving the 
cornea opaque, or corroded. 

SYNCOMI'STON. See Coliphium. 

SY'NCOPE, (from a-vvKOTTTu, to cut down). See Li- 
pothymia. 

SYNCRI'MATA, SYNCRI'SIS, from <rv,^f„»,, to 
concrete). See' Metasyncrisis. 

SY'NDESMOLOGIA, (from a-v^iS'ecrfiei, a ligament, 
and A97««, a discourse). An enumeration and descrip- 
tion of the ligaments. Vide Ligamentum. 

SYNECHIA, a concretion of the iris with the cor- 
Tjea,or the capsule of the crystalline lens in consequence 
of inflammation. It arises from a coUapsus of the cor- 
nea, prolapsus of the iris, a tumefied cataract, an hypo- 
pium, or an unna-tural formation. 



SYNDE'SMO-PHARYNGiE'US, (from ^vvh<r^,oi, 
a ligament, and 0»pv'y^, fiharyvx). See Pharynx. 
SYNDE'SMOS, (o-yvJ'ec-^M.os). See Ligamentum. 
SYNDESMO'SIS, (from e-t^v, nvith, and hcru.or„ a 
chain). See Svneurosis. 

SYNDRO'ME, (from e-wrpi^u, concurro,) a word 
introduced by the empirical sect, to express a concourse 
or congeries of symptoms: when, for instance, the dis- 
ease arises from plethora, the collected symptoms are 
called a filethoric syndrome. The term has since been 
more limited, but is now disused. 

SY'NECHES, (from o-yyf;^*'? to continue,) was a 
term used by the Greeks to signify remitting fevers in 
general. Later writers have collected under this title 
those instances of remittent fevers obscurely described, 
of whose mode of relief we have no satisfactory ac- 
count. Dr. CuUen places it amongst the tertian inter- 
mittents. 

SYNGENE'SIA, {aw, and yata-n, congencratio?i). 
The naine of the nineteenth class of Linnaeus's artificial 
system, comprehending those plants which have the 
antherce united into a cylinder. The orders are six, 
polygamia equalis, superjiua, frustranea, necessaria,. 
segregata, and monogamia. The five first contain the 
compound flowers, and form a class truly natural. 
Smith's Introduction to Botany. 

SYNIZE'SIS. Blindness from an obstruction or a 
contraction and coalition of the pupil, as the caligo fiu- 
pille of Cullen. It is known by 4he absence of the 
pupil and loss of sight. The most remarkable species is 
from the secession of the iris or cornea, which deprives 
the longitudinal fibres of their support, and the orbicu- 
lar ones close the aperture. See Iris. 

SYNEURO'SIS, (from o-vt, and vivpou, to bind J. 
That species of symphysis in which the bones are con- 
nected by ligaments, as in all the joints designed for 
motion. See Symphysis. 

SY'NOCHA, (from c-vvsx'-') to continue). See In- 
flammatoria febris. 

SY'NOCHUS, (from the same). A continual 
fever ; synochus of Sauvages ; febris lenta of Lin- 
naeus; fihrenitis of Yoge]; febris continua putrida of 
Boerhaave; febris anabatica, acmastica, and continens. 
Dr. Cullen places this disease in the order febres. 
defining it a contagious disease; a fever composed of 
a synocha and typhus, in the beginning a synocha; in 
its progress and towards its termination, a typhus. 
" Since many fevers," he adds, " are neither altogether 
inflammatory, nor nervous; neither, therefore, can 
they be referred to the synocha nor typhus: the ge- 
nus of synochus, whose type is frequently seen in 
this country, I have here inserted ; still between the 
typhus and synocha I cannot place any accurate limits ; 
and I doubt whether they should, in fact, be deemed 
different genera, or placed diff"erently : to each of them 
the synonymes of authors are to be referred." The 
necessity of introducing the synochus is the strongest 
proof of the simple nature of fever; for, in fact, this 
may be truly styled fever, while the others are varie- 
ties only. In this climate, ninety-nine of a hundred 
fevers, independent of topical inflammation, are synochi. 
See Febris. 

Sy'nochus pleuri'tica, hiema'lis, and rheuma- 
TizANs, fevers more strictly inflammatory. 

SYNOSTEOGRA'PHIA, (from cr„v, crrncy, and 
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ypxtpit). Synosteography treats of a bone, its parts, 
and articulations; the nails, and the number and uses 
of the bones. 

SYNO'VIA, (a word coined by Paracelsus,) hydar- 
thros^ miicilago., is a gluey transparent fluid, which rea- 
dily mixes with water, and partly jellies when exposed 
to cold, secreted from glands in the joints, to preserve 
their motions easy and free. It does not coagulate in 
any part of a joint, however long the bone may have 
been displaced; but when deficient, the joint crackles 
on moving it. 

SYNO'VIiE GLANDULiE. Synovial glands, 
are small conglomerate glands, seated in the outer la- 
mellae of the capsular ligaments of the joints, and so as 
to be more or less pressed, according to the degree of 
motion. They are also called Havers' glands, be- 
cause first discovered by him. See Genu. 

SYNTE'NOSIS, (from o-w, and nvm, a tendon'). 
That kind of articulation where bones are connected by 
tendons. 

SY'PHILIS. See Lues. 

SY'RIiE O'LEUM. See Melissa. 

SYRI'ACUM UNGUE'NTUM. See Comma- 

GENUM. 



SYRI'GMUS. See Paracusis. 

SYRU'PUS, (from the Chaldean word sir/iiy or the 
Arabic word serab^ a fiotion,) a syrup; jula/iium, is a 
watery liquor, boiled with such a proportion of su- 
gar, that a drop let fall upon a marble will not spread. 
If the quantity of sugar is not sufficient, the syrup will 
soon ferment, and if in excess the overplus will crys- 
tallize. An acid fluid, those whose colour or flavour 
must be preserved, are best prepared by a heat below 
the boiling point. This form is now seldom used, ex- 
cept for children, and for this purpose we retain the 
syrup of squills, of rhubarb, and a few others. The 
syrupus e spina cervina is now almost obsolete, and the 
principal syrup of activity employed is that of the white 
poppy. The form was chiefly introduced by the Ara- 
bians. See Medicina. 

SYSSARCO'SIS, (from e-t^v, and f«^|, fesh,) the 
connection of the bones by muscular flesh, as in the 
connection of the os hyoides to the sternum. In sur- 
gery, it is the method of curing wounds by the growth 
of new flesh; and consists in promoting digestion for 
the purpose of regeneration. See Symphysis. 

SY'STOLE, (from o-va-rtXXw, to contract). Sec 
Diastole. 
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1 ABA'CUM,(from T'oAo^-o, the island from whence 
it was first brought). See Nicotiana. 
TA'BAUDE. See BrassicaItalica. 
TABE'LLA, (dim. of tabula^ a table). See Tro- 

CHISCI. 

TABERDI'LLO. See Petechia. 
TA'BES, (from tabesco,) is often with little reason 
confounded with phthisis and atrophy. In the system 
of Dr. CuUen it is a genus in the order 7?2arcores, defined 
a wasting with extreme debility and hectic fever. The 
species are: tabes fiurulenta, from an ulcer either ex- 
ternal or internal, independent of a vomica; t. scro- 
fulosa^ when it happens in scrofulous habits ; t. venenata^ 
when from poison. 

The various causes of tabes, however, cannot be com- 
prehended under these few heads. Whatever prevents 
the digestion or the assimilation of the food, as well as 
every cause which checks the progress of the chyle to 
the circulating system, must produce the complaint. 
This must include obstructions of every class, and de- 
bility from all its variety of causes. Excessive evacua- 
tions of every kind, whether bloody, from the secretory 
organs, or of chyle, as has happened from a wound, 
(Collingwood in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries,) 
will have a similar effect. Repelled eruptions, and 
gout, diseases of the heart, liver, and diaphragm, dis- 
appointment, jealousy, love, and vexation, have equally 
induced tabes. Glandular tumours on the brain (Ru- 
ber, in the Leipsic Commentaries, ix. 594.) and a de- 
pression of the xyphoid cartilage, probably from in- 
juring the stomach, have been equally accused. The 
poisons particularly pointed out as its source are, mer- 
cury, lead, and copper ; but we find tobacco (Triller), 
burnt sponge (Vicat), the absorbents, formerly given 
with so much freedom to children (Bonetus), and even 
a large proportion of sea salt, equally reprobated. 

In the cure, free air, with a milk diet, and occasion- 
ally bark and steel, are chiefly employed. The arnica 
has been recommended by the German physicians, 
particularly in the Berlin Transactions; and the cold 
bath is often an useful remedy. The different causes 
must be of course investigated, and corrected, previous 
to the more general remedies. 

Ta'bes coxa'ria, vel Phthisis ischiadica. A 



wasting of the thigh and leg from an abscess in the 
hip joint. See Morbus coxakius. 

Ta'bes dorsa'lis, lordosis^ is often the conse- 
quence of a gleet ; ranked by CuUen as a variety of the 
atrophia inanitorum. Hippocrates calls it tabes ossin 
sacri. What the ancients supposed to be a wasting of 
the spinal marrow, was only a gonorrhoea simplex, 
without any virulence: and as the pain affected the 
loins, they supposed it to be a disease of the marrow. 
At present, by tabes dorsalis is understood a wasting of 
the body, attended at first with pain in the back and 
loins, and afterwards also in the neck and head, caused 
by a too early, a too frequent, use of venery, or, more 
commonly, secret indulgences. 

It arises, says Hippocrates, from a disorder in the 
spinal marrow, and it is principally incident to per- 
sons of a salacious disposition, or such as are newly 
married. The patient is free fi'om fever, eats and 
digests well; when asked respecting his state, he says 
he 'perceives as it were ants falling from the superior 
parts of his body, his head for instance into the spine 
of his back, and when he discharges his urine or ex- 
crements, there is at the same time a copious evacua- 
tion of liquid semen, in consequence of which he is in- 
capable of propagating his species, or answering the 
purposes of marriage. He is generally short breathed 
and weak, especially after exercise. He perceives a 
sense of weight in his head, and is affected with a ring- 
ing in his ears. The patient is in process of time seized 
■ with various species of violent fevers, and at last dies of 
that kind of fever called li/iyria. 

Thematter which Hippocrates mentions as discharg- 
ed with the urine and stools, is mucus. Besides the 
symptoms already mentioned, there is considerable ir- 
ritability and apprehension, with little sleep, the me- 
mory and sight fail, the spirits are greatly dejected, 
and an incurable gutta serena sometimes comes on. See 
Masturbatio. 

In the general conduct we may remark, that the air 
should be pure and cool; the diet light, moderately 
cordial, not highly nourishing, and frequently supplied 
in small quantities ; the hours should be regular, the 
apartments well ventilated ; and exercise in a carriage 
or on horseback cautiously used. Bark, steel, dilute 
vitriolic acid, bitters, and cold bathing, are often useful. 
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But unless the excesses which occasioned the disease 
ivrc avoided, no remedy will succeed. 

Mr. Neale, who some time since published a work 
oil this complaint, remarks that there is often a consi- 
derable accumulation of mucus in the urethra, about 
the caput gallinaginis, and that bougies are frequently 
useful to remove the obstruction. He chiefly recom- 
mends the savine candle, probably a bougie prepared 
with the savine cerate, which may have some effect by 
acting as a topical stimulus. The grey nicker, which 
this author advises as a powerful restorative, is a nut 
whose kernel resembles in flavour the bitter almond, 
and, when dried, more nearly the nux vomica. It does 
not seem from its sensible qualities to possess any very 
active tonic powers. Hippocrates recommends the 
actual cautery on each side of the spine, from the loins 
to the neck. Ilept rm evSoi; 7rx6m, p. 539,1. 28; Severi- 
nus de Efficacia Medicina, 223. 

If application is made before the febrile symptoms 
come on, the cure may be attempted by a course of 
asses' milk, with chalybeate waters, and the cold bath ; 
but after the hectic heats and colliquative sweats have 
actually taken place, there is little prospect of a reco- 
very. 

See Hippocrates de Morbis, lib. ii. and vi. ; Baldwi- 
nus Rosseus in Tract, de Scorbut. epist. 4. ; Sennertus, 
vol. ii. ; Lommius's Medicinalcs Observationes; Mor- 
ton's Phthisiologia. 

Ta'bES NUTRI'CUM, SUDATO'rIA, et A. SANGUIFLU'XU; 

atrofihia inanitorutn. See Atrophia. 

Ta'bf.s o'ssis sa'cri. See Tabes dorsalis. 

Ta'bes rena'lis. See Abscessus renis. 

Ta'bes siphyli'tica, et ab hydro'pe; atro/ihia caco- 
chymica. See Atrophia. 

Ta'bes pulmona'lis. See Phthisis. 

TACAMAHA'CA. (Indian.) A resin obtained from 
a tree resembling the poplar. Fagara octandra Wilde- 
now, vol. i. p. 668 (Jacquin), or ihe fiofiulus balsamifera 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1464; a native of the temperate parts of 
America, and bearing, if sheltered, the cold of our cli- 
mate. The best resin collected in gourd shells, though 
rarely met with, is unctuous, softish, of a pale yellow 
or green colour, a bitterish aromatic taste, and a fra- 
grant smell. The common sort is in transparent globes, 
of a white, yellow, brown, or green colour, and less 
grateful than the former. The first is said to exude 
from the fruit of the tree; the latter from incisions in 
the trunk. It is now chiefly used in fumigation and 
plasters, to warm, irritate, and gently blister ; but was 
formerly styled a corroborant. It dissolves in rectified 
spirit of wine, and yields to water its smell and taste. 
The Indians use it for maturating tumours. See 
Lewis's Materia Medica; Neumann's Chemistry. 

TA'CHE BLA'NCHE. See Albugo oculorum. 

TACT, is a term sometimes employed to express a 
more acute and delicate perception of what is elegant 
and beautiful; touch, also, among the magnetical phy- 
sicians, is a means of curing diseases. Their great 
prototype Greatrakes (see Boyle's Works), used his 
fingers as a means of discovering and curing disorders. 
His followers chiefly employed gesticulations, not with- 
out occasionally supplying their defect by actual contact. 

TA'CTUS, (from tango, to touch). The touch; 
aphassomenos of Hippocrates, when employed to dis- 
cover any diseases of the pudenda; and the term is pe- 



culiar to the practice of midwifery, when the state of 
the OS tincae and the parts of the child which present 
are examined. In Physiology, the sense of touch is, 
in the proper acceptation of the word, that change aris- 
ing in the mind from external bodies applied to the 
skin, but more especially at the ends of the fingers; for 
by the fingers we more accurately distinguish the tan- 
gible qualities than by other means or organs. 

The organs of touch are apparently papillae, erected 
Avhen the attention is excited, like those of the tongue, 
defended by the epidermis from acrimony, too great 
heat, and the more active causes of sensation. See 
Haller's Physiology, lect. xiv. 
TADO'RNA. See Vulpanser. 
TjE'DA, (^S'xtS'x). Das, (from ^xn, u S'um, to burn). 
This is an equivocal term, and in botany means a spe- 
cies of pine; in pharmacy a certain paste prepared for 
fumigations, or some composition to be used as a pes- 
sary to support the uterus. The term is also applied 
by some authors to certain compositions in the form of 
torches; and to torches made by cutting the wood or 
branches of mountain pine in proper lengths. See 
also Candela fumalis, and Pinus. 

T^'NIA, (from atari, a fillet., Hebrew). We have 
noticed at sufficient length the natural history of this 
worm, in the article Hydatis, under which it is ar- 
ranged by the title of tenia hydatigena. It remains 
row to speak of the different remedies ordered for it. 
Among these we find the filings of tin, and have seen 
the most happy effects from the coarse raspings of a 
pewter plate. Mercurial preparations of different kinds, 
particularly the more drastic ones, as calomel and 
turpeth mineral, have been used with success. The 
preparations of copper and zinc have also had their 
patrons ; but the remedy of madame Nouffler, which 
has stood the test of great experience, and the advan- 
tages of which we have more than once witnessed, seems 
to have eclipsed the credit of the others. We shall 
abridge Baume's account from the fifth edition of the 
Elemens de Pharmacie, where it is more fully detailed 
than in the former editions. 

After a light supper, if the patient has had no mo- 
tion, a common clyster is given, and about eight or nine 
hours afterwards the remedy is taken. Three drachms 
of the root of the male fern, the polypodium filix mas 
of Linnaeus, reduced to a fine powder, is mixed with 
any simple water and swallowed at a dose ; but infants 
take only one third of this dose. After taking it, any 
confect may be allowed, or the mouth rinsed with any 
fluid, but nothing should be swallowed. Should it rise 
on the stomach, the greatest care must be taken to 
keep it down ; and should it be returned, when the 
sickness has ceased a similar dose must be swallowed. 
Two hours after taking the powder, twelve grains of 
calomel, as much resin of scammony, finely pov/dered, 
with five grains of gutla gamba, must be taken in a 
bolus. If the patient is of a strong constitution, or 
been used to violent purgatives, this dose may be in- 
creased. To infants, and weaker patients, the dose is 
lessened, and sometimes the gutta gamba is omitted : 
occasionally it is divided into two doses. 

Immediately after the bolus the patient must take a 

cup or two of weak green tea, and this may be repeated 

during the evacuation, till the worm is discharged. 

After that he will take some good broth, and manage 
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himself as usual during the exhibition of a laxative. If, 
however, the bolus has been rejected, or stools do not 
follow in sufficient quantity, he should take from two 
to eight drachms of Sedlitz or Epsom salts. 

If the worm is not discharged in a mass, but a part 
only appears, while the rest is entangled in mucus, the 
patient should sit on the stool, and take some green tea. 
_ Should its discharge be still delayed, or the stools not 
follow copiously, the salts should be repeated, and the 
patient continue sitting on the stool. Should it not 
appear till dinner-time, and the whole medicine have 
been retained, his meal may proceed as before directed ; 
for sometimes, though rarely, it does not appear till af- 
ter dinner. If it does not appear through the whole day, 
which scarcely ever happens, except when either of the 
medicines has been, in part, discharged, or operated 
insufficiently, he will sup as on the preceding evening. 
Should it not appear during the night, the remedy must 
be repeated the next morning, and only the salts, with- 
out the bolus, given afterwards. 

When the patient is on the point of discharging the 
worm, or after a violent evacuation, he sometimes feels 
a sense of heat round the heart, with fainting or anxiety. 
This sensation is not dangernjis, but soon ceases on 
rest, or breathing the vapour of rme-ciu^^^- ^^ ^^^^ worm 
is discharged by the powcb, only op ^ .*■ '^ half of the bolus 
or the salts should be given; andi , ■ ^^ after the discharge 
of the first, a second \vormsh«^uld be found to remain, 
the treatment should be repeated. This remedy is 
chiefly useful in the jointed taeniae. 

The conduct may appear scrupulously minute, but 
we have carefully abridged into this compass more 
than three full large octavo pages, and were unwilling 
to omit the slightest circumstance of importance; nor 
indeed have we omitted any thing but rinsing the cup, 
the conserve employed in making the bolus, the re- 
ceipts for the panada, the clyster, and similar trifles. 

We have tried this remedy not in the form above 
mentioned, but in the more common methods of this 
country. Without attending to the supper or break- 
fast, we have given a drachm of the root three times a 
day, and followed it, every other day, by a similar active 
laxative. We have thus occasioned the discharge of 
taenia; and though portions had been previously dis- 
charged in a living state, after taking the medicine they 
have appeared in larger quantities without signs of life, 
and when a worm has been apparently discharged, the 
disagreeable symptoms have ceased. 

These symptoms we have not mentioned, as they are 
equivocal and uncertain. They are, in general, a load 
in the abdomen, with atrophy, and marks of irritation. 
The only certain sign is the appearance of portions of 
the worm in the stools. These, however, I'equire mi- 
nute examination ; for we have, more than once, seen 
hardened mucus moulded on the intestine, described as 
a portion of a taenia. See Vermes. 

TA'HOW. See CEnanthe chjerophylli. 

TALPA'RIA, (from tal/ia, a mole,) to/iinaria, an 
atheroma on the head, named from its resembling a 
mole in creeping under the skin. It is sometimes the 
appellation of tumours on the face, &c. called testudo. 
Moles (see N^vus) are rather derived from mucor, 
mouldy. 

TALU'KGHAGHA. See Esula Indica. 

TA'LUS. The ankle bone. See Astragalus. 



TAMALAPA'THRUM. Indian leaves. See P'o- 
LiuM, and Malabathrum. 

TAMARjE'A ZE'CLA. See Tamarindus. 

TAMARI'NDUS, (from tamar hindi, Arabic, the 
Indian palm, or date,) the tamarind tree ; tamar aa 
zecla, oxy/ihcenicon, balamfiulli, tamarindus Indica Lin. 
Sp. PI. 48; lately, on the authority of Schreber and 
De Loueiro, transferred to the class monadelfihia, and 
order triandria. See Wildenow, vol. iii. p. 577 ; Wood- 
ville's Medical Botany. 

The fruit is a pod like that of a bean, including se- 
veral hard seeds, together with a dark coloured viscid 
pulp. The East India tamarinds are longer than those 
of the West, and darker coloured; the former contain 
six or seven seeds in each, the latter only three or four. 
It is a native of Arabia and India, but we now exclu- 
sively receive it from the American islands. 

The pulp, with the seeds, are brought into England 
without the shell or pod; the oriental have the largest 
quantity of pulp, the occidental of sugar. 

At Jamaica, tamarinds are prepared for exportation 
in the following manner: the fruit, or pods, are gather- 
ed in June, July, and August, when full ripe, which is 
known by their easily breaking on pressure between the 
finger and thumb. The fruit, taken from the pod, and 
cleared of the shelly fragments, is placed in layers, in 
a cask ; and syrup, just before it begins to granulate, is 
poured in till the cask is filled; when cool, it is headed 
for sale. Long, who gives this account, recommends 
preserving this fruit with fine sugar to preserve • their 
flavour; but Dr. Cullen advises them to be imported in 
the pods, as their principal medicinal purpose depends 
upon their acidity. 

The pulp is an agreeable, cooling, acid laxative, first 
introduced into practice by the Arabians ; useful in in- 
flammatory and putrid fevers; abating thirst and heat, 
and correcting putrefaction. As a laxative, the dose is 
two or three drachms; as a purgative, one or two 
ounces. If the pulp of tamarinds is mixed with cassia 
and manna, it increases their action, and prevents in a 
degree the flatulence which they occasion. It is an in- 
gredient in the electarium e cassia, electarium e senna 
compositum, Ph, Lond, See Tournefort's, Lewis's, and 
Cullen's Materia Medica. 

TA'MARIX, TAMARI'SCUS, {tamarisk^nehrew, 
abstersion, from its properties of purifying the blood,) 
myrica; tamarisk; tamarix galiica Lin, Sp, PI. 386, is 
plentiful in France and Germany, and used formerly as 
an astringent, and sometimes supposed to be a deob- 
struent and resolvent. It has been given in obstructions 
of the liver, in jaundice, and haemorrhages. The bark 
seems to have been chiefly valued as an aperient ; but is 
not noticed in the present practice. See Raii Historia. 

TA'MUS, (from the place where it flourishes). See 
Brionia nigra, 

TANACE'TUM, (tanasia, corrupted from athana- 
sia,) jiarthenium mas, common tansy, tanacetum vul- 
gare, ct, Lin, Sp. PI, 1 184, is a plant with large leaves, 
divided to the rib on both sides into deeply indented 
segments: on the tops of the stalks are many gold co- 
loured discous flowers, in umbel-like clusters; the seeds 
are small and blackish. It is perennial, grows wild by 
road sides, and about the borders of fields; flowers in 
June, July, and August. The leaves and flowers have a 
strong, not a disagreeable smell, and a bitter aromatic 
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taste : theflowersarestronger, though rather less unplea- 
sant than the leaves. The curled leaved and the striped 
leaved sorts are varieties only. They yield their virtue 
both to water and to spirit, most perfectly to the latter. 
Distilled with water, they afford a greenish yellow 
essential oil, which smells strongly of the herb; the 
remainder is a strong, bitter, subsaline extract. The 
spirituous tincture gives over part of the oil on in- 
spissation, a part remaining with the extract. 

It is a warm deobstruent bitter, useful in cachectic 
disorders, and weakness of the stomach, expelling 
worms from the intestines, for which the seeds are ge- 
nerally used. Many other virtues are attributed to 
tansy, such as its curing spasmodic colics, and gout, or 
at least diminishing the frequency of the fits, as well as 
hysteria from menstrual obstruction. Dose, in powder, 
3 i. or more; but it is more commonly taken in infu- 
sion. See Lewis's and Cullen's Materia Medica. 

TANA'SIA, See Tanacetum. 

TAPIO'CA. See Cassada, 

TA'RACHON. See Draco. 

TARA'NDUS. See Cervus rangifer. 

TARANTI'SMUS. A desire of dancing, said 
to be produced by the bite of a tarantula. It is, how- 
ever, one of the autumnal fevers of Apulia. Menzies, 
in the Edinburgh Medical and Physical Essays, vol. iii. 

TARA'NTULA, (from Taranta^ a city in Naples). 
A species of spider met with in Apulia, is said to pro- 
duce by its bite a species of madness, cured only by 
music; but Dr. Cirillo declares that he never could 
make ihe tarantula bite him, nor any other person, 
though provoked. See Tarantismus. 

TARA'XACON, TARA'XACUM, {r^^foLo^a,, from 
its moving the blood and humours). See Dens leonis. 

TARA'XIS, (from rocfXTo-u^ to disturb"). A smart- 
ing of the eye, as if offended by smoke, attrition, dust, 
t)r other slight stimuli. Galen, in Epid. vi. 5, thinks 
it a morbid disposition of the eye, preceding an in- 
flammation. Paulus, lib. iii. cap. 22. defines it heat 
and humidity of the eye, attended with a preterna- 
tural redness, proceeding, not from the body, but some 
external cause, and very speedily remedied. Perhaps 
the following observations of Mr. Ware, in his Remarks 
on the Ophthalmy, &c. may be included under this 
title. He says, it frequently comes on in the most 
sudden and unexpected manner, without any preceding 
or concomitant illness. The common people call it a 
blast in the eije ; and it seems to proceed from some pe- 
culiar property in the air : like other epidemic diseases, 
it often affects the whole neighbourhood at the same 
time; as was the case during the summer 1778, at 
Newbury, in Berkshire, and in several of the camps, 
where it was known by the name of the ocular disease ; 
and is an instance of epidemic ophthalmia previous to 
the Egyptian expedition, though very inconsiderable in 
degree. In Dr. Cullen's arrangement of the species 
and varieties of the ophthalmia, he places this as the 
least violent, and calls it ofihthalmia taraxis. (See 
Ophthalmia.) This kind of inflammation yields to 
the gentlest remedies used against inflammations of the 
eyes. 

TA'RCIION, (T«f;c«0- See Draco. 
TARO'LI. See Crystallinje. 

TARSI, (from Totfs-os). The cartilaginous 
EDGE of the eye LIDS. The edge of each eye lid is 



principally formed by a thin cartilage, called tarsuc.^ 
adapted to the shape and roundness of the eye. The 
lower edge of the superior cartilage and upper edge of 
the inferior meet, and are termed the ciliary edges; for 
these cartilages do not terminate in a line like the sharp 
edge of a knife, but form two edges, one external, 
the other internal. When the eyes are shut, the ex- 
ternal edges meet; but the internal are preserved at a 
small distance from each other, leaving a gutter, or 
groove, through which the tears are supposed to pass 
from the lachrymal gland to the puncta lachrymalia, 
while we sleep. The cilia, or eyelashes, which, when 
too short, are called rodatio, arise out of the exter- 
nal edge of the termination of this cartilage ; and on 
the internal, at an evident distance from them, is a 
line of small orifices, which are the excretory ducts of 
small glands, that lie in the inner surface of the tarsus, 
called ciliares glandules. 

TA'RSUS, (from the same). The space between 
the bones of the leg and the metatarsus, composed of 
seven bones ; the astragalus, os calcis, naviculare, cu- 
boides, and three ossa cuniformia. See Pes. 

TA'RTARUM, (from tartarus^ the sediment or 

dregs,) ARGOL, ARGAL, GIRMER, tartar, WINE 

stone; anolithum of Black, crefiinum of Paracelsus, 
is an essential acid concrete salt of grapes, thrown 
off" from w4nes after fermentation, and deposited on 
the sid^s and bottoms of the casks. It is of a red 
or a white colour, and more or less pure according to 
the quality of the wine, consisting of the vegetable 
fixed alkali, super-saturated with a quantity of the tar- 
tarous acid. That which is clean, sound, somewhat 
transparent, and hath its outside covered with small 
shining crystals, is preferred. The Rhenish white wine 
tartar is the most pure; but the best is debased by 
much colouring and extractive matter, separated by 
boiling it with argillaceous earths, and afterwards 
crystallizing. This is the cream of tartar, the super- 
tartrite of potash. 

If tartar is dissolved in water, it eff'ervesces with 
fixed alkaline salts, and saturates of the vegetable al- 
kalis near one third of its own weight; the neutral 
salt formed by this union is more purgative than the 
tartar itself. 

It is prepared by adding one pound of kali to three 
pounds of crystals of tartar in three gallons of boiling 
distilled water. The liquor when cold is filtered 
through paper ; and after due evaporation a part se- 
lected to crystallize. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

The soluble tartar is a mild, cooling aperient in doses 
from 3 i. to5i-; laxative in doses of ij. or iij. drachms, 
and purges in one of ^ i. ; it promotes the operation of 
resinous purges, prevents their griping, and has been 
particularly recommended as a purgative for maniacal 
and melancholic patients^ 

Crystals of tartar are very difficultly soluble in water, 
requiring twenty times their weight of boiling water, 
and about ten or twelve of cold; prepared by dissolving 
tartar, filtering the solution, and crystallizing the salt. 
They are generally sold in the form of a powder; but 
as a bell metal mortar is commonly used, they retain a 
slightly nauseous taste. The crystals are therefore pre- 
ferable, though not so quickly soluble. These are laxa- 
tive and refrigerant, and may be given from 3 i.tofij. ac- 
cording to the constitution of the patients, or the effects 
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vequired. In large doses, applied to the intestines, they 
act as a purgative, exciting the action of the absorb- 
ents in every part of the system. Either in small or 
large doses this medicine is diuretic, and sometimes 
promotes the secretion of urine very copiously, particu- 
larly if accompanied by a quantity of watery fluid : 
hence the crystals are best administered in a liquid 
form. See Anasarca ; Home's Clinical Experi- 
ments; Neumann's Chemistry ; Lewis's and CuUen's 
Materia Medica. 

TA'RT ARUM EME'TICUM, (from e^e^, to vomit). 
Emetic tartau, antimoniiim tartarisatuyn., stibiated 
tartar, is made by boiling one pound and a half of cro- 
cus of antimony, powdered, in two gallons of distilled 
water, in which have been dissolved two pounds of crys- 
tals of tartar in a glass vessel, for about a quarter of an 
hour; then filtered through paper, and the strained 
liquor set by to crystallize. Ph. Lond. 1788. 

This preparation also forms a medicated wine, called 
vinum antimonii tartarisati. A more certain prepara- 
tion is probably obtained by the following process. 

Take of powdered mercurius vitae, wash it with a 
little fixed alkali to separate the marine acid, then gra- 
dually throw it into a glass vessel, containing a boiling- 
solution of the cream of tartar; continue the boiling 
and the addition of the mercurius vitje, until there is 
no longer any fermentation from the mixture; filter 
the liquor, and set it to cool and crystallize. See An- 
TiMONiuM ; Neumann's Chemistry ; I.,ewis's Materia 
Medica. 

In preparing the tartarized antimony, vessels of 
earthen ware or glass should be used ; for iron, tin, 
lead, and copper, decompose it, by attracting the acid 
more strongly than the antimony. 

In the History of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, 
for the year 1776, M. de Lassone prefers the mode of 
preparing the tartarized antimony with the mercurius 
vitae (pulvis algai'oth); but states an objection to it, as 
well as to all other methods of preparing it, which is, 
that when dissolved in a very diluted aqueous vehicle, 
part of the medicine is constantly precipitated. This 
often happens in practice, so that when the phial con- 
taining the solution has been often opened, the strength 
is unequal. He, therefore, recommends the mixing 
equal quantities of tartarized antimony and pure sal am- 
moniac, and, after rubbing them together in a mortar, 
adding a small quantity, three parts or less, of dis- 
tilled water. Thus the two salts unite, and are com- 
pletely dissolved. 

Tartarized antimony, according to its dose, is an 
emetic and diaphoretic. It is a medicine both safe 
and convenient, with little taste. The dose, as an 
emetic, is from one grain to five, though even children 
will sometimes bear six or eight grains, and adults, in 
a few instances, double the dose. To children it is ge- 
nerally given in solution, in the proportion of one or 
two grains to an ounce of water, and sweetened with 
sugar: a tea spoonful or two may be taken every half 
hour till the patient vomits, and it should be repeated 
according to the necessity of the case and the strength 
of the patient. As a diaphoretic, the dose is from one 
eighth to one half grain, given repeatedly in the be- 
ginning of remittent fevers, joined with a few grains of 
sugar, and some testaceous powders, and with four or 
five grains of nitre in inflammatory fevers. It is given 



by the French physicians in moderate doses, largely di- 
luted in some aqueous liquid, every half hour, till it 
acts by vomiting or purging, styled Vemelique en lavage., 
particularly at the attack of bilious fevers. At this 
period they most commonly join some mild purgative, as 
tamarinds, manna, or purging salts, dissolved in barley 
water; and from this mode the disease is frequently 
removed in its first stage. See Febris. 

Ta'rtarum solu'bile. See Kali. 

Tartar, spirit of, the pyrotartarous acid, pre- 
pared by distilling the crystals of tartar with a strong 
heat. The acid is highly empyreumatic, followed by a 
very fetid oil. In the coal that remains, there is a large 
proportion of kali, without earth or any neutral. 

Tartarous acid : acidum tartari essentiale, is made 
by saturating two pounds of the crystals of tartar with 
chalk, and adding to it nine ounces of sulphuric acid 
with five of water. The tartarous acid is thus set at 
liberty, and may be cleared of the sulphat of lime by 
means of pure water. It is similar in its medical vir- 
tues to other vegetable acids, and with borax forms the 
powder which extemporaneously prepares an acidulous 
water. 

Ta'rtarum vitriola'tum. See Nitrum vitrxo- 

LATUM. 

TA'RTARUS REGENERA'TUS. See Diureti^ 

CUS SAL. 

TA'RTRIS, (from tartarum, tartar). Tartrites. 
Salts formed by the combination of the tartarous acid 
with different bases. 

Ta'rtris AMMONiiE, alcali volatile tartarizatum of 
Bergman, so/ avimoniacum ?ar/a:7-ewm, is, as its name im- 
ports, the union of the tartarous acid with ammonia. 
It is more sudorific tlian the tartrites of potash or soda, 
but scarcely superior to the muriated ammonia. It 
has been lately used in fevers, in exanthemata not 
completely thrown out, in catarrhs, in chronic rheuma- 
tisms, Sec. 

TA'XIS, (from rxrcru, to station). The reducing a 
hernia by the hand. See Bubonocele. 

TE'GULA GA'LLIS. See Hibermcus lapis. 

TE'LA CELLULO'SA, (from its likeness to a web 
of cloth). See Cellulosa membraxa. 

TELE'PHIUM, (because it heals old ulcers, like that 
of telefihus). See Crassula, Fabago. 

Tele'phium chironium. See Ornithopo- 

DIUM. 

TEMPER A^ME'NTUM, (from tempcro, to mix to- 
gether,) temperament, or constitution. The 
temperaments, as described by the ancients, depend- 
ed on the proportions of different fluids. When the 
yellow bile was in excess it was styled the choleric 
temperament; when black bile, the «^ra6i/zows; when 
blood, the sanguineous ; when phlegm, the phlegmatic. 

More attentive observers added the consideration of 
the solids also, and observed, that in a person of a 
choleric temperament warm blood flows in vessels dis- 
tinguished by a superior tone in the sanguineous tem- 
perament, that they flow in relaxed vessels, Sec. Other 
authors have been more diff"use, and Boerhaave has de- 
scribed eight temperaments, the warm, the cold, the 
dry, the moist, the bilious, the sanguineous, the phleg- 
matic, and the melancholic. 

Thcivarm tetnperamentis characterised by a profusion 
of thick yellow hair ; a florid complexion ; blood shot 
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eyes; a Uiin, active, robust body; a full, quick pulse ; 
a tcinpcr irascible, but soon appeased. In this tem- 
perament the viscera are strong, the vessels tense, the 
lluids dense. A mild diluent diet is supposed to be best 
adapted to such constitutions. 

The cold temperament is distinguished by a smooth- 
ness of the skin, thin hair, a pale complexion, a cold, 
weak, languid habit, a small slow pi^Jse, and a cautious 
timorous mind. In this temperament the solids are 
lax, the fluids watery, and a warm corroborating diet is 
most useful. 

The dry tem/ierament is similar to the warm ; but the 
vessels are contracted, the body small. The juvantia et 
laedentia, of an opposite tendency to those mentioned 
under the hot temperament, are useful. 

The moist tcm/ierajnent diifcYS only in the bulk of the 
body from the dry. 

The bilious temperament is distinguished by a profu- 
sion of black curly hair, a hard, lean, slender body, a 
brown complexion, large veins, a full, quick, strong 
pulse, obstinacy and violence. In this temperament 
the excess appears to be in the solids, and it agrees in 
general with the hot and dxy. 

'Y\-\Q sanguineous temperament is distinguished by thin 
auburn hair, soft flesh, a full habit, blue, full, large 
veins, a florid complexion, by a temper passionate, 
though readily yielding. Evacuants and a temperate 
diet are adapted to it. 

"^Vhe /i/ilcgmatic tcmperajnent is distinguished by a 
greater smoothness of the skin ; white thin hair, grow- 
ing sparingly; a white, full, soft, plump body; small 
and almost imperceptible veins. It agrees with the cold 
temperament, and is benefited by warm tonics. 

The atrabilious or melancholic temfierament is distin- 
guished by a smoothness of the skin, black hair, ex- 
treme leanness and dryness, dark complexion, languor, 
perseverance, a disposition resentful but penetrating. 
The vessels in this temperament are firm and strong, 
but small ; the fluids thick, but tenacious, neither sepa- 
rating nor changing readily. Warm, dry, acrid food is 
highly injurious; and melancholic persons are benefited 
by what is refrigcrent, relaxant, and emollient. 

Such are the distinctions of Boerhaave, Avho, with 
due allowance for his attachment to the humoral pa- 
thology, has given a clear and distinct view of the dif- 
ferent constitutions. By others, temperaments have 
been divided into the sanguine, where the habit is full 
of good blood ; the serous ov phlegjnatiCy when the pro- 
portion of serum is too great; the temperate, when 
the blood and serum are in due proportions ; and the 
cacochymic, when the juices are depraved. Dr. Cullen 
thinks that the temperaments consist in the state of the 
simple solids, in that of the fluids, in the proportion of 
the solids and fluids, in their distribution, and in the 
state of the nervous power. These last arrangements 
include morbid states, and should, therefore, with many 
others, with which it is unnecessary to fill our pages, 
be rejected. 

These disquisitions are certainly of no great practi- 
cal use, and in describing a complaint, the state of ful- 
ness or of defective fluids, of mobility or torpor, the 
facility of bearing, or the inconvenience induced by 
different evacuations, are points of the greatest import- 
ance; nor is itof consequence by what name these states 
of the constitution arc distinguished. Dr. Trotter has 



lately introduced a new icvm,ihe nervous teviperamenl, 
the irritable temperament of Kite, or that peculiar state 
of irritability which predisposes to nervous diseases. 
It is the female temperament, and comes nearest the 
phlegmatic of Boerhaave. 

Boerhaave's Instituliones ; Cullen's Materia Medica ; 
Wernischeck medendi norma; Stahl Disscrtatio qua 
Temperamenta, 8cc. enucleantur ; Hoffmann de Tem- 
peramento morum et morborum in gcntibus. 

TEMPERA'NTIA, MEDICAMENTA, (from tern- 
pero, to moderate'). This term is sometimes used for 
refrigerants, at others for demulcents, and sometimes 
for evacuants; but, from the want of precision attend- 
ing such unlimited associations, it is now disused. 

TEMPLI'NUM OLEUM. A turpentine from the 
pinus munghos of Scopoli. Sec Abies. 

TE'MPORA, (a tempore, denoting a person's age). 
The TEMPLES ; corre, corsce, crotaphi. 

TEMPORA'LIS ARTE'RIA, (from tcmpora, the 
temples'). The temporal artery lies behind the mea- 
tus auditorius externus, covered by the parotid, and, 
emerging from it, comes immediately under the skin to 
the zygomatic process of the os temporis; in its passage 
upwards it divides into two branches, one of which goes 
to the frontal, the other to the parietal, bone. The 
frontal part anastomoses with the internal carotid, and 
the other portion with the occipital artery. From the root 
of the temporal an artery passes up to the scalp behind 
the ear, and is sometimes opened instead of the temporal. 
Tempora'lis mu'sculus, cro^a/2/n7c of Winslow, rises 
broad from the region of the temples, particularly from 
the ossa frontis, parietalia, temporalia, and sphenoidea, 
where it spreads like a quarter of a circle ; and, forming 
a tendon, passes under the jugum, to be inserted into 
the coronoid process of the under jaw. A ligament 
from the processus zygomaticus confines this tendon, 
and seems to give it some of the internal fibres. It is 
covered with a strong tendinous sheath, which is lost 
in the epicranium ; and when matter is formed under it, 
the fever and pain are so considerable as to occasion 
delirium. The thickness of this tendinous part pre- 
vents the matter from pointing outwards, and, if left, 
it runs in the direction of the temporal muscle, opening 
into the mouth by the coronoid process of the lower 
jaw. It is usual, therefore, not to wait for its pointing 
outwardly when first formed, but to make an opening 
directly into it. (See Abscess of the temporal mus- 
cle.) We were formerly forbidden to apply the tre- 
pan to the temporal bone ; but the operation has been 
performed with success by Gooch and Pott, and all ap- 
pi^ehensions have now vanished. 

TE'MPORUM O'SSA, arcualia, vel nervalia ossa, 
are bones of a very irregular shape, divided into two 
parts, the squamosa, and the petrosa, or lithoeidea. 
Three external processes arise from each ; on the pos- 
terior part the mastoideus, mammiformis, or mammilla- 
ris ; a little more forward the zygomatic, joining the os 
malae, and from the inferior craggy part the styloid 
process, ov piectrum, projecting obliquely forward. A 
little below the mastoid process there is a cavity, 
whence the digastric muscle of the lower jaw arises; 
and at the inner side of the root of the styloid process 
another, where the internal jugular vein is lodged. 
Between the mastoid and zygomatic processes the mea- 
tus auditorius externus is seated, and between the 
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mastoid and styloid processes is the aqueduct of Fallo- 
pius, through which the portio dura of ihe seventh pair 
of nerves passes. Before the styloid process is a glenoid 
cavity for the reception of the condyle of the lower jaw, 
and near it an eminence, upon which the condyle some- 
times moves. In the pars petrosa, near the styloid pro- 
cess, is a canal through which the carotid artery enters. 
Near the last foramen, on the anterior edge of the bone, 
is the tuba Eustachiana. The internal foramen is the 
meatus auditorius internus. 

TENA'NCHILES. See Piper Indicum. 

TENDINO'SA TU'NICA, (from tendo, a tendon). 
See Ai.BUGiNKA tunica. 

TE'NDO, (from mva^ to stretch,) chorda, a tendon. 
See MuscuLUS. 

Te'ndo Achi'lms, chorda magna, (from its contri- 
buting to velocity, the characteristic of the TraS'a/i okv^ 
A;^/>i>i£i;5). This tendon, formed by the union of the 
soleus and gastrocnemius, is inserted into the os calcis. 

Tendons are subject to inflammation, yet they in- 
flame slowly, though the complaint continues with pe- 
culiar obstinacy, and is frequently terminated by sup- 
puration. An injury of the tendon, however, seldom 
produces those symptoms of irritation which have been 
attributed to it. Dr. Brocklesb^, Caldani, Tozzetti, 
and many others, have found tendons injured and torn 
in different ways without any bad symptoms coming 
on; and Camper (Dissertationes Anatomicae, lib. i.) 
has rendered it highly probable that the irritation pro- 
ceeds from the wounded or injured nerve. We have, 
however, spoken on this subject. See Phlebotomia, 
p. 390. When, however, inflamed from distention, 
which particularly happens when an abscess is confined 
by a tendinous fascia, the pain is excruciating, the irri- 
tation and the fever peculiarly violent. 

The tendons are often ruptured ; but no one is so sub- 
ject to this accident as the tendo achillis. It is, how- 
ever, seldom wholly fractured. The sheath, or at least 
some few of the fibres, have been only broken. Le Blanc, 
in his Opera Chirurgica, vol. i. has taught us how to 
distinguish the two cases ; but it is immaterial to dwell 
on the subject, as the treatment will be the same. 

1 he most common application to wounded tendons 
is the balsam of Peru. It has been sanctioned by the 
experience of ages, and we have no foundation for con- 
troverting its efficacy. Mr. Kirkland prefers unctuous 
applications, and thinks oil of turpentine injurious. 
When tendons are broken they were formerly united 
by a suture ; but this has been long found useless ; and 
if the broken ends are laid contiguous they usually 
unite, or at least unite so firmly to the neighbouring 
parts, that the use of the muscle is completely restored. 
The long continued suture is at least a proof that 
punctures of the tendons are not dangerous, and the 
enemies to this plan contend only that it is unnecessary. 
See Gastrocnemii. 

TE'NDRIL. See Cirrhus. 

TENE'SMUS, (from reivo), to stretch). A tenesmus 
is a continual painful urging to go to stool, while a mu- 
cous substance, sometimes bloody, is only discharged. 
The causes are, a stone in the bladder, an inflammation 
in the neck of the bladder, a catarrhal defluction, ulcers 
or excrescences in the rectum, long continued diar- 
rhoea, a dysentery, accumulations in the colon (Mor- 
gagni), worms, pregnancy, haemorrhoids, 8cc. It ge- 



nerally arises from too violent and irregular action of 
the rectum, independent of the motions of the colon. 

If a stone in the bladder is the cause, an alteration of 
the posture will often remove it; but, should this fail, 
the position of the stone may be altered by introducing 
a catheter. If an inflammation in the neck of the blad- 
der occasions it, fomentations, or a blister to the peri- 
naeum, will be useful. (See Inflammatio vesica.) If 
acrid humours affect the rectum, they should be gently 
evacuated, and emollient or balsamic clysters injected ; 
the ol. ricini is particularly useful in each way. That 
kind of tenesmus which affects pregnant women is re- 
lieved by clysters of sweet oil, with a little of the tinc- 
tura opii. In general, opium is the most certain re 
medy, combined with absorbents, or with soap and wax. 
to prevent its too quick solution. Leeches have been 
sometimes applied, and fumigations with the smoke of 
cones of fir recommended. See Lommius's Med. Obs. ; 
Lobb on Painful Distempers. 

TE'NGA. See Palma coccifera. 

TENONTA'GRA, (from revwy, a tendon, and ccypx, 
a seizure). See Arthritis. 

TENSOR FA'SCIiE FE'MORIS, (from tendo, to 
stretch). See pAsciiE lat^ musculus. 

Te'nsor MEMBRA'NiE ty'mpani, mallei inusculus ex- 
ternus vel sufjerior, lies on the upper part, above the 
bony portion of the canal that goes to the nose, and it. 
inserted into the inside of the malleus. It draws the 
membrana tympani inwards, and makes it more tense. 

Te'nsor pala'ti. See Circumflexus palati. 

TE'NTIGO, (from tendcre, to stretch). See Pria- 

PISMUS. 

TE'PIDUS, (from te/ior, luarmth). Tepid. Warm 
as milk from the cow, about 96°. 

TEREBE'LLA, (a dim of terebra, a gimlet). See 
Trepanum. 

TEREBI'NTHINA, (from re^eSivioi, the turpentine 
tree). Turpentine ; albotim, butino. The produce 
of the different species of pine, and the pistachiae. See 
Abies. 

Terebi'nthina Chi'a, vel Cy'pria, from the 
fiistachea terebinthus Lin. Sp. PI. 1455, is generally 
about the consistence of thick honey, very tenacious, 
clear, almost transparent, of a white colour, with a cast 
of yellow or blue, a warm, pungent, bitterish taste, a 
fragrant smell, more agreeable than that of any other 
turpentine. It is said to be the least subject to adul- 
teration. 

Terebi'nthina vene'ta, from the fiinus larix Lin. 
Sp. PI. 1420, a native of France and Germany, is 
usually thinner than the other sorts, of a pale yel- 
low colour, a hot, pungent, bitterish taste, and a strong 
smell, without any of the fine aromatic flavour of the 
former. 

Terebi'nthina argentorate'nsis, from the fiinus 
fiicea Lin. Sp. PI. 1420, is of a middle consistence be- 
tween the two former, more transparent, and less tena- 
cious than either, of a yellowish brown colour, more 
agreeable to the smell, but to the taste the bitterest 
and the least acrid. It is extracted in Germany by in- 
cisions through the bark : when the resinous juice is 
collected from knots under the bark, it is called lacry?}ia 
abiegna, and abietanum oleum. 

Terebi'nthina commu'nis. Common turpentine, 
of the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias, 
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from ihe fiinus fiicea Lin. Sp. PI. 1420 ; the silver fir 
TREE ; is nearly of the consistence of honey, of an opake 
brownish white colour; the coarsest and heaviest, and 
most disagreeable both in smell and taste. 

Turpentines dissolve totally in rectified spirit of wine, 
but not at all in water, though by the mediation of mu- 
cilage, the white of egg, or of gum arable, they mix 
with it into a milky liquor. Distilled with water, they 
yield a large quantity of a subtile, penetrating, essential 
oil, viz. the oil or spirit of turpentine. The oil is more 
difficult of solution in spirit of wine than the turpen- 
tine, but if it be redistilled without addition, with a gen- 
tle heal, it becomes more subtile, and is called ethereal 
oil of turpentine : the thicker part which remains is 
called balsam of turpentine, boti?i, and butino. 

All the turpentines are hot, stimulating, detergent, 
and corroborant : they stimulate the primae viae, and 
prove laxative; and Dr. Cullcn observes that f ss. or 
5 i. of Venice turpentine, triturated with the yolk of an 
egg, and diff'used in water, may be employed in the 
form of injection, as the most certain laxative in colics, 
and other cases of obstinate costiveness. When carried 
into ihe blood vessels, it stimulates the whole system; 
and is consequently useful in chronic rheumatism and 
paralysis. When inflammatory symptoms do not for- 
bid, oil of turpentine is given from ten grains to half a 
drachm, for cleansing the urinary passages, for healing 
internal ulcerations in general, and in laxities of the 
seminal and uterine vessels. They seem peculiarly to 
aflFect the urinary passages, and give a violent smell to 
the urine ; dissolve and discharge mucous matter from 
the kidneys and ureters, though if there be any fixed 
obstacle, they are dangerous from their stimulus. 
When melted with honey over a slow fire, the oil of 
turpentine may, it is said by Cheyne, be given in very 
large doses without inconvenience; and the turpentine 
itself is occasionally made into pills with meal. In 
suppressions of urine and fits of stone, the turpentine 
clyster formei'ly prescribed is often useful. Of the dif- 
ferent sorts the Venice is most diuretic and detergent; 
the Chio and Strasburgh more corroborant ; the com- 
mon chiefly used externally and for distilling. What 
remains, after distilling the oil from turpentine, is the 
yellow and the black resins. Turpentines pass off" also 
by perspiration, and probably by exhalation from the 
lungs ; and to these respective effects are to be ascribed 
the virtues they are supposed to possess in gravel, scur- 
vy, and pulmonic disorders. In many cases of these 
diseases, however, and especially the last, they, as well 
as gums and balsams, are injurious by their stimulus. 
They are considered as rubefacient, and too stimulant 
to be applied except as styptics to fresh wounds, or 
those in a state of suppuration. See Phthisis, Ne- 
phritis, and Balsam icA. 

The oils, both the common and the ethereal, are 
more powerful in all their qualities than the turpentine 
itself; and for th'e convenience of exhibition are usually 
preferred. Mixed with spirit of wine, they are used as 
styptics, to check the discharge of blood from wounds, 
and employed for rubbing on parts affected with pain. 
But if too freely used inwardly, they weaken the uri- 
nary passages and the seminal vessels. See Neumann's 
Chemistry; Lewis's and Cullen's Materia Medica; 
Home's Clinical Experiments. 
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Terebi'nthina I'ndica. See Pistacia. 

TE'REBRA, (from npiu, to bore). A name of the 
trepan. (See Trepanum.) A chirurgical instrument 
also for perforating bones, or for extracting hard bodies 
from wounds. 

TEREDO, (from repsu, to fiierce). See Spina vex- 
TOSA, and Caries. 

TERENI'ABIM MANNA. See Alhagi. 

TE'RES, vel TE'RETES. See Vermes. 

Te'res ligame'ntum, rises from the bottom of the 
cavity of the acetabulum, and runs obliquely backwards, 
to be inserted into the head of the os femoris, serving 
to confine the rotation of the thigh. 

Te'res ma'jor, rottmdus major of Browne, a mus- 
cle which rises fleshy from the outer part of the lower 
corner of the scapula, and the thick rough part of its 
inferior costa. Its fleshy fibres pass over a part of the 
infra spinatus muscle, as it proceeds to the os humeri 
forwards. Joined by the latissimus dorsi and its ten- 
don, it is inserted into the posterior ridge of the biceps 
groove, to bring the arm downwards, backwards, and 
inwards to the body. 

Te'res minor, brevis vel brachys^ transvcrsalis oc- 
tavus humeri muscle of Placentinus, who added it to 
those belonging to the arm. It rises from the lower 
costa of the scapula, runs along the inferior edge of 
the infra spinatus, and is inserted tendinous near it into 
the back part of the large protuberance on the head of 
the os humeri. It draws the humerus backwards. 

TERMINA'LIA BENZOIN. See Benzonium. 

TERMI'NTHI, (fromr£^jK.<v5o5, a f line nut,) tumours 
in the skin nearly resembling the fruit of turpentine 
trees, of a blackish colour, inclining to green. (Galen.) 
See Yaws. Wiseman connects the epinyctis with ter- 
minthus, styling both painful tubercles, or angry pus- 
tules, affecting the skin of the arms, hands, and thighs. 
In Cullen's system, it is a variety of phlogosis phelg- 
mone, inthatof Sauvages a furunculus. Bleeding, purg- 
ing, and a regular diet, are alone required for their cure. 

TE'RNA,(from ter, three,) applied to leaves placed 
by threes. See also Impetigines. 

TE'RRA. See Venter. 

Te'rra, (epct, from the Hebrew erets). Earth. In 
chemistry, earth is one of the four simple substances 
formerly called elements. Earths are fixed bodies, un- 
alterable, and indestructible in any temperature we can 
produce. When carbonated they are insoluble without 
smell or taste, of a specific gravity rarely beyond 4.9. 
They are nearly allied to alkalis, and the kinds used in 
medicine are the following: the order is that of their 
alkalinity ; Barytes, Strontia, Lime, Magnesia, Alu- 
mine, vide in verbis. See Chemia. 

Pure vegetable earths are chiefly calcareous; and 
what have been styled animal earths are chiefly the cal- 
careous phosphats: we need not add that they are, in 
no case, absorbents, though, like the clays, they may 
sometimes be demulcent. See Lewis's Materia Medi- 
ca ; Neumann's Chemistry. 

Te'rra cario'sa. Botten stone; a partly decom- 
posed granite, useful only in the porcelain manufactory. 
Te'rra tripolita'na, trifiolis. See Alana. 
Te'rra ampeli'tes. See Ampelites. 
Te'rra ca'ndida ; fullo'nica; samia ; sapo'nahia 
a'nglica; sigilla'ta alba. See Cimolia alba. 
3 G 
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I'e'hua Exonie'nsis is an earth mentioned only in 
the works of Dr. VV. Musgrave on anomalous gout. 
We had supposed it a red ochre, which colours the ara- 
ble land near that city ; but were informed, by a very 
old and respectable apothecary, that it was an extract 
of some bitters, which, like the catechu, appeared in 
an earthy form. Even this gentleman, who, if alive, 
must have exceeded his hundredth year, spoke only 
from tradition. 

Te'rra fullo'nica. See Cimoi.ia purpurescens. 

Te'rra foliata tartari. See Diureticus sal. 

Te'rra MAGNESiiE. Sec Magnesia alba. 

Te'rra si'cula, and Siciliana. See Bezoar fos- 
sile. 

Te'rra mari'ta. See Curcuma. 

Te'rra selinusia. See Creta selinusia. 

Te'rra a'lba. See Ethel. 

Te'rra sarace'nica. See Anatron. 

Te'rra pondero'sa muria'ta. See Barytes. 

Te'rra Japo'nica. Japan earth, cachouy catechu, 
cadtchu, kate, caath, cntt., cutch, was long supposed to 
be an earthy substance from Japan ; but is a gummy 
resin, obtained by a decoction of a vegetable substance 
in water. The plant is called caira, kheir, or khadira ; 
and is the mimosa catechu, Linnsei. Fil. Supplem. 439. 
The wood of the tree is extremely hard and heavy; the 
interior part varies from a pale brown to a dark red, 
sometimes approaching to black, but always covered at 
some depth with white wood. It is frequent in the 
uncultivated mountainous districts of Hindostan, and 
the neighbouring parts. From the interior coloured 
wood is produced the extract erroneously called terra 
Jafionica. This wood is cut into chips, with which a 
narrow mouth unglazed earthen pot is filled; and as 
much water added as Avill rise to the upper chips : 
when this is half evaporated by boiling, the decoction 
is poured into a flat earthen pot, and boiled to one 
third part, set in a cool place for one day, and after- 
wards evaporated by the heat of the sun, stirring it se- 
veral times in the day. When reduced to a considera- 
ble consistence, it is spread upon a mat or cloth, previ- 
ously covered with the ashes of cow dung, divided into 
square pieces by a string, and completely dried by 
turning them frequently in the sun, until they are fit 
for sale. The pale brown wood is preferred, as it pro- 
duces the fine whitish extract; the blacker extract 
from the darker wood is of less value. As it is care- 
lessly prepared, it hath a considerable quantity of ashes 
mixed with it. Mr. Kerr does not think that the terra 
Japonica was produced from the areca, or betel nut, as 
its price would in that case greatly exceed that of the 
terra Japonica; and we now know that the betel nut is 
the productof a very different tree. It is used in dying, 
for painting chintz and other cloth, for when united 
with vitriolated salts, a black colour is produced; and 
mixed with oil, for painting the beams and walls of 
houses, to preserve them from the white ants. Among 
the black physicians, the terra Japonica is reckoned a 
powerful cooler. The colour of this drug varies from 
a pale reddish brown to a deep black. It is more or 
less ponderous, porous, or astringent, according to the 
manner of obtaining it. The best is of a dark reddish 
brown colour, dry, heavy, glossy, and compact ; if 
chewed, it discovers, at first, a bitterish styptic taste, 



followed by an agreeable sweetness. On analysis, it i> 
found to contain a considerable proportion of tanin, to 
which its astringency is probably owing. When pure, 
it is almost totally dissolved both by water and by spi- 
rit. An extract made of spirit is the most agreeable 
and most astringent preparation. Where an astringent 
is required, whether for external or internal purposes, 
the spirituous tincture will be found highly useful. It 
is made by digesting three ounces of Japan earth, two 
ounces of cinnamon bruised, in two pints of spirit of 
wine for three days. (Pharm. Lond. 1788.) One, two, 
or three drachms may be taken in red wine, or any other 
proper vehicle : for a milder corroborant, the watery 
tincture or extract is given. In diarrhoeas, in uterine 
profluvia, laxity, and debility of the viscera in general, 
in old catarrhs and various other diseases where astrin- 
gents are necessary, this extract is peculiarly useful. 
A little of the watery extract held in the mouth, suffered 
to dissolve leisurely, and gradually swallowed, is useful 
in laxities and ulcerations of the gums, aphthous ulcers, 
and in relaxations of the throat and uvula. Though 
this extract is the basis of several formulae in numerous 
dispensatories, simple infusion in warm water, with a 
proper proportion of cinnamon, is one of the best forms 
in which it can be exhibited. See Neumann's Chemis- 
try ; Lewis's Materia Medica. 

TE'RKA PONDERO'SA MURIA'TA seu SALI- 
TA. See Barytes. 

TE'RRiE O'LEUM. See Petroleum and Naph- 
tha. 

TE'RROR, (from terreo, to affright). The general 
effects of terror are a great contraction of the small ves- 
sels, and a repulsion of the blood into the larger internal 
ones. The perspiration is consequently suppressed; 
the heart trembles and palpitates ; the lungs are op- 
pressed from over distention. See. After great frights, 
persons rarely recover, for a long time, their usual viva- 
city ; and incurable epilepsies are often the consequence. 
When a person is violently affected with terror, the 
principal endeavour should be to restore the equilibrium 
of the circulation, to promote perspiration, and to allay 
the agitation or commotion. A little blood is with 
great propriety taken, the legs should be rubbed, put 
into warm water, and there continue for some time. A 
little weak wine and water may be given frequently; 
and after the circulation is in some degree restored, a 
little opium and camphor will be useful. But if the 
body has been costive a clyster should be premised. 
Terror is, however, often a remedy of complaints. 
Epileptic paroxysms have been checked by it; inter- 
mittents stopped ; and, during its continuance, nervous 
complaints have been found to disappear, as during the 
siege of a fortress. See Pathema. 

TE'RTHRA, (from npepoi, a crane). The middle 
and lateral parts of the neck: repBpev signifies the parts 
about the throat. Keil. 

TERTIA'NA FE'BRIS, (homtertius, third,) a fe- 
ver of the intermittent kind, returning every other day 
about noon. Hippocrates calls it piyoi. (See Inter- 
mittens and Ferris). It varies in the duration of 
the paroxysm, for the paroxysm of a true tertian does 
not continue above twelve hours, of a spurious one 
longer; in the return of the fits (see Tertiana du- 
plex), and the symptoms, for it is sometimes attended 
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with comatous affection ; spasms and convulsive mo- 
lions ; with efflorescences of the skin ; or inflamma- 
tion. It varies also as being complicated with other 
diseases. See Culleni Synopsis Nosologiae Methodical. 
The tertian type is the most common form ; for the 
slightest fevers, though they return every day, show a 
marked exacerbation on the alternate cfeys ; and in the 
early period of fevers the changes are always on the 
unequal days. This induced Stahl to consider tertians 
as the common genius of every fever ; but on this sub- 
ject we have sufficiently enlarged. See Intermit- 
tens. 

Tertia'na du'plex, du/ilicana, a tertian fever re- 
turning every day, but with unequal paroxysms ; every 
other fit being alike. 

Tertia'na duplica'ta, a tertian fever returning 
every other day, with two paroxysms in one day. 

Tertia'na tri'plex, a tertian fever returning 
every day, with two paroxysms every other day, and 
one only on the intermediate day. See Intermit- 
tens. 

TERTIANA'RIA. See Cassida. 
TERTI'OLA. See Panax coloni. 
TE'RTIUM SAL, (the product of an acid with 
cither an alkali earth or metal, making a third body'dif- 
fcrent from either). A neutral salt. 

TE'SSERA,(rec-c-a6^«, ybwr). See Os cuboides. 
TE'STA PROBA'TRIX, (quasi tosta,{vom torreo). 
See Cupella. 

TE'STES, (from ^es^fsjf/^e evidence of manhood,) di- 
dymi; fierin; are originally seated in the abdomen, just 
beneath the kidneys, and then called cry/iso7-c/ns: they 
gradually descend near the time of birth through the 
sheath of the spermatic cord into the scrotum, each 
carrying with it a peritoneal coat, which makes the 
tunica vaginalis (^erythr aides or elythroides'), because it 
includes them as a sheath. Usually arteries arc sent to 
glands from some adjacent vessels ; but the spermatic 
vessels arise from the aorta, the vena cava, and the 
emulgent veins. The gland is near their origin only in 
the foetal state. 

The testicles are two small, white, oval bodies, co- 
vered by a strong, dense, white membrane, called the 
tunica ulbuginea. Immediately within it, is the body of 
the testis, of a yellowish white colour, composed of 
tubuli, and between these the blood vessels run. These 
tubuli are the secretory organs of the semen: they run 
in short waves from the tunica albuginea to the axis of 
the testicles, there form larger tube^, are continued 
through the tunica albuginea, and unite into one canal, 
which, by several windings, forms the epididymis ; and 
by its continuation the vasa deferentia. The arteries 
from the spermatic artery are convoluted in a serpen- 
tine direction, forming little masses of tortuous vessels, 
separated by cellular partitions. In each partition 
there is a duct receiving the semen, on which the arte- 
ries appear to branch as larger arteries over the intes- 
tine, or as the vasa vasorum over the arteries them- 
selves. The testicles have many lymphatics, which 
terminate in the inguinal glands. The nerves of the 
testicle are branches of the lumbar and the great in- 
tercostal, and there is no organ of the body more 
disobedient to the will. The semen, separated in 
the testicle, is further perfected in the epididymis, 



and then conveyed to the vesiculse seminales, and from 
thence into the urethra. 

The testicles are subject to a variety of appearances 
and complaints. Sometimes there is only a single 
one ; but in such instances the other has been usually 
retained in the abdomen (see Parorchydium) : it is 
at least certain that this defect, even when it exists, 
does not injure the generative power. Sometimes 
there are said to be three, occasionally five, without 
any increase of this power ; but the supposed additional 
testis is sometimes merely a larger epididymis. In 
some instances, the testicle sticks at the ring of the 
muscle, resembling a hernia ; and when this circum- 
stance is known, if the testicle lies obliquely, it renders 
the person subject to hernia, which cannot be retained, 
as he cannot wear a truss. The testicles have some- 
times gradually decreased, and this has happened (Ha- 
milton in the Medical Journal, xi.) after the metastasis 
of a parotid tumour in the cynanche parotidaea. We 
have witnessed the same consequence, after a tumour 
in the testicles, without any evident cause ; sometimes, 
according to Mr. Hunter, it happens after a venereal 
tumour. The testicle has also been destroyed by hy- 
datids. 

We have already mentioned the sympathy of this organ 
with the stomach, and we find a case recorded, where 
inflammation came on from a blow on the pit of the sto- 
mach ; and Pouteau mentions many instances of its syni- 
palhy with the breast. Is it from this cause that hectic 
patients (at least men) are commonly salacious ? 

Injiammation of the testicle is a disease very trouble- 
some and obstinate ; for we have observed that the ar- 
teries are small and tortuous, so that obstructions are 
not easily removed ; leeches to the part must be repeat- 
edly applied, cold cataplasms, and discutient fomenta- 
tions freely used, while the bowels arc to be kept open 
by neutral salts; a recumbent posture is highly neces- 
sary, and the suspensory bandage, even in this posture, 
useful : in any other it is indispensable. In the vene- 
real inflammation, J. Hunter advises emetics ; and we 
find that Rhazes in his Continens mentions a case 
where an abscess of the testicle was relieved by this re- 
medy. In general, abscess of the testicle requires no 
peculiar management. Petit Memoires del'Academie 
de Chirurgie, iv. 323. 

The testicles have been sometimes found of a carti- 
laginous hardness, and sometimes ossified portions have 
been discovered in them. Tumours have been found 
also to contain osseous concretions. 

Tumours, infarctions, and scirrhi. The causes of tu- 
mours are various. The chief source of these swellings 
is said to be a suppression of the gonorrhoeal discharge, 
and the principal means of cure its renewal : a fresh 
infection has been even employed for this purpose. 
See Hernia humohalis. 

A suppressed discharge of the seminal fluid, ischu- 
ria, and even worms of the intestines, as well as the 
metastasis from parotid tumours, already mentioned, 
have been accused, and frequently induce the com- 
plaint. To the former remedies, mentioned under the 
article already referred to, we may add the hemlock 
(Baylie's Practical Essays), electricity (London Medical 
Journal, 1786), aqua ammoniae acetatae, gum ammo- 
niac, recommended by Plater, which has also thf 
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authority of Rhazes (Continens, lib. i.), the Pulsatilla 
and dulcamara, though these narcotics and the gum 
ammoniac are rather adapted to the chronic state, when 
pain and inflammation have ceased. 

Scirrhi in the testicles are the diseases of advanced 
life, when the diminishing vessels concrete with the 
gland into hard unequal tumours. The size of these is 
often considerable, and they frequently degenerate into 
the most painful cancers. The suspensory bandage is 
highly necessary, to support the weight ; and, in the 
early state, leeches may be frequently applied with ad- 
vantage. The bowels should be kept freely open, opi- 
ates given occasionally, and every cause of stimulus 
avoided. 

In this way the patient's life may be often preserved 
in tolerable comfort ; but a cure is scarcely to be ex- 
pected, except from an operation. Small doses of mu- 
riated mercury, with the decoction of sarsa and mezc- 
I'eon, the hemlock, the dulcamara, the aconite, and the 
Pulsatilla, have been employed both externally and in- 
ternally with little success. Electrical sparks seem oc- 
casionally to have been injurious; nor will the gum 
ammoniac, with the vinegar of squills applied to the part, 
produce any very salutary effect. 

When a scirrhus or cancer of the testicles is fairly 
characterized, castration is the only cure. Mr. Fearon, in 
his Treatise on Cancers, advises it to be performed in 
the following manner : the patient being placed in a 
proper situation, the integuments over the spermatic 
vessels in the groin are to be divided by an incision, be- 
ginning opposite to the opening in the abdominal mus- 
cle, and continuing it nearly to the bottorn of the scro- 
tum. The surrounding membranes of the spermatic cord 
must be then separated, and the operator is to pass a 
large crooked needle round the cord about half an 
inch below the abdominal ring. The ligature should 
be well waxed, oiled, and tied in one running knot, so 
tight only as to prevent the spermatic artery from bleed- 
ing and not to give pain by bruising the nerves. The 
whole cord should be divided about half an inch below 
the ligature. The testicle is then to be dissected out 
from the scrotum, beginning at the upper part, and 
going downwards. If any branch of an artery should 
bleed freely, it is to be taken up by a pair of dissecting 
forceps, drawing out the mouth of the vessel, while an 
assistant passes a ligature round it. 

About the second or third day the ligature may be 
drawn out without any sloughing between it and that 
part of the cord from which the testicle was separated. 
The parts from whence the testicle was removed arc 
then to be gently laid together, and the edges of the in- 
cision to be evenly and exactly brought into contact 
from one end to the other, and retained in that situa- 
tion by slips of adhesive plaster, or a suture if found 
necessary. Should any part of the scrotum be ulcerat- 
ed, it will be necessary to make a second incision, be- 
ginning a little above the ulcerated part, and continued 
in as direct a line as the inclusion of that part will ad- 
mit of, down to the extremity of the first incision. 
These two incisions will enable the operator to dissect 
away the testicle, in the same manner as if there had 
been but one : nor will they give more pain than if the 
diseased part had been dissected away along with the 
testicle, as recommended by Mr. Sharp and Mr. Pott. 



The parts are then to be brought together, and retained 
in the same manner as if there had been but one inci- 
sion, that they may unite by the first intention. It is 
recommended to perform the whole of this operation 
with a straight knife, as well as the excision of a can- 
cerous breast. 

See Warner's Account of the Testicles and the Dis- 
eases to which they are liable ; Hunter on the Vene- 
real Disease; Fearon on Cancers ; Morgagni de Sedi- 
bus, Sec. xlii. 42, xliii. 43; Schurig's Spermatologia ; 
Wilmer's Cases, Sec. 

There are some protuberances of the brain which 
bear this name, from their resemblance. See Cere- 
bellum. 

TESTICULA'TUS, (from testiculus). Testicu- 
LATED, or having roots like the orchis. 

TESTl'CULUS CANI'NUS, (from the resem- 
blance of its roots to a testicle). See Orchus. 
TEST U 'DO. See Talpa. 

TE'TANUS, (from ravu^ to stretchy) convulsio Indi 
ca, /ioloto7iicos, rigor nervosus, is a general spasmodic 
contraction of all the muscles. If the body is rigidly 
bent forward, it is styled emfirosthotonos; if to one side, 
tetanus lateralis; if bent backward, o/iisthotonos. Dr. 
Cullen thinks that Sauvages' genus catochus is by no , 
means natural, as it unites species of a dissonant na- 
ture : he has retained, however, the species collected 
under this head, dependingon spastic rigidity, and placed 
them under tetanus. The species are the catochus hole- 
tonicus, an universal affection ; cervinus, particularly 
affecting the neck; and c///^rn^^5, considered as symp- 
tomatic. See Cullen, Nosologia Methodica; Sauvages' 
Nosologia Methodica, p. 546, vol. i. 

It is defined a spastic rigidity of almost the whole 
body; to which has been added with sensibility re- 
maining and sometimes increased. This disorder is 
most frequent in hot climates, though it occasionally 
happens in the milder, particularly in the topical affec- 
tion styled a locked jaw, a variety of this disease. 
Aretaeus, Celsus, and Coelius Aurelianus consider cold 
as a principal cause, and direct rubbing the disordered 
parts, warm bathing, kc. ; but the chief source of the 
disease is an irritation from a wound on a nerve, though 
it is said to arise also from diarrhoeas or dysenteries im- 
prudently checked, from the corrupted air of hospitals 
(Theden), from sea air, from purulent accumulations 
in the head, from caries of the bones of the neck, from 
fever (Storck Annus Medicus, ii. 98), from debility, 
repelled gout, poisons, and from worms. The less de- 
gree of the disease, the locked jaw, arises often in chil- 
dren from accumulations in the primse viae, from retained 
meconium, and from improperly tying the navel string, 
After operations in warm climates, where the nerves 
have been properly divided, tetanus often comes on ; 
sometimes from wounds apparently the most trifling, 
and of every different part of the body. It has been 
also attributed to a fit of passion, after a surgical opera- 
tion. W^hen caused by a puncture or other injury of 
the nerves, it is commonly more violent and difficult of 
cure than from cold : when it comes on suddenly, and 
advances quickly to a violent degree, it is always more 
dangerous than when slower in its process. If the pa- 
tient passes the fourth day, hopes may be entertained ; 
and every day adds to the favourable prospect of recr- 
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very, though the clanger is not wholly at an end long 
after the fourth, for when its force is considerably abated 
it will often return with its former violence. 

The cases of tetanus, like other nervous diseases, are 
those of debility or of irritation ; often of both combin- 
ed, particularly in the disease of warm climates ; and 
they prove very strongly the principle already laid 
down, that spasms, including convulsions, are chiefly 
connected with debility. 

Opium is principally depended on as an internal re- 
medy; four or five grains may be given every two 
hours, until the symptoms abate, and then the dose 
should be gradully lessened. If it cannot be swallow- 
ed, six times that quantity may be injected in clysters 
until the patient can swallow. Warm baths greatly as- 
sist the efficacy of opium ; and the wound, if such be 
the cause, should be dressed with the Peruvian balsam, 
or turpentine. It is justly observed by Dr. Chalmers, 
that the quantity of opium can only be limited by the 
violence of the spasms. Other antispasmodics are infe- 
rior in power, and in their efficacy in this disease ; but 
the musk, asafcetida, and oil of amber, are frequently 
advised. Bleeding is recommended seemingly with 
the same views, and cupping glasses, leeches. Sec. with 
blisters to the neck, are employed, especially in the 
tetanus of fevers. The warm bath is equally a relax- 
ant, and from the time of Hippocrates has been em- 
ployed, though not with uniform success, or general 
commendation. Warm sudorifics have been equally 
commended. 

The remedies which connect the relaxants with the 
tonics are the indirect stimulants, viz. wine, spirits, 
and ether. These in warm climates are highly useful ; 
but not equal to the relief of the disease in the more 
temperate ones. A more steady stimulant is mercury ; 
and numerous authors have spoken highly of its effica- 
cy : when there is time for its operation, it has been 
chiefly used externally ; but in many instances it has 
been freely, and it has been said successfully, employed 
internally. Other stimulants are the Barbadoes tar, 
mustard, frictions, electricity. (Watson.) The tonics 
employed have been bark, arnica, and cold bathing, or 
cold aspersions on the spine or different parts. We find 
the most decided testimonies in favour of cold, while 
bark and arnica seem to have been of little service. 

When the cause is some injury received by a nerve, 
Dr. Cullen advises, if possible, to cut off that part from 
all communication with the sensorium, either by divid- 
ing the nerves in their course, or destroying, to a cer- 
tain length, their affected portion. 

See the London Medical Observations and Inquiries, 
i. 51, Sec. 87, Sec. ii. 130; iii. 326; vi. 22; the London 
Medical Transactions, ii. 39 ; Cullen's First Lines, vol. 
iii. edit. 4 ; London Medical Journal, vol. vii. p. 424 ; 
Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. vi. p. 386 ; 
Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, vol. i. p. 
65; Chalmers on the Diseases of South Carolina; 
Grainger on the more common Epidemic Diseases of 
the West Indies; De Haen Ratio Medendi, x. 3, and 
4; Morgagni de Sedibus, Sec. liv. 49, x. 234; Rush, 
Transactions of the American Society, vol. ii ; Rush's 
Medical Inquiries; Lind on the Diseases of Warm 
Climates; Thedcn N.Bemerkungen; Moseley on Tropi- 
cal Diseases. 

Te'tanus latera'lis. See Tetanus. 
TETARTOPHl'A, (froin Tcrxfroi, fourth, and fva, 



to arise,) a continued or a remittent quartan. The 
disease is rare, and very difficult to distinguish from the 
quartan intermittent. 

TETRADYNA'MIA, (from r.rpxi, guatuor, and 
S'vvttft.ii, potentia,) the fifteenth class of the Linnaean 
system, comprehending those plants which bear herma- 
phrodite flowers with six stamens, four of them longer 
than the other two. This is a truly natural class, and 
the same with the cruciformes of Tournefort, the sili- 
culosae and siliquosas of Ray : the latter are the orders 
of the Linnaean class. 

TETRAGO'NIA, (from rerpxi, four, and ymyj, an 
angle, an herb whose stalk has four equal sides). See 

EUONYMUS. 

TETRAGO'NUS, (from the same). See Platysma 

MYOIDES. 

TETRAGY'NIA, (from rerpxi, and yvv>,). A class 
of plants having four pistils, or female parts of genera- 
tion. 

TETRA'NDRIA, {rerpx,, and uv^p). The fourth 
class of Linnseus's system, comprehending plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers with four stamina of equal 
length. 

TETRANGU'RIA, (from rsrpxi, and etyyes, because 
its fruit resembles a cup divided into four parts). See 

CiTRULLUS. 

TETRO'ROS. See Astragalus. 

TEU'CRIUM, (from Teucer, who is said to have 
discovered it,) speedwell, mountain or tree- 
germander, (a generic -term including the Cham^- 

DRYS, PoLIUM, SCORDIUM, SaLVIA SYLVESTRIS, ChAM.*:- 

piTYS, and Marum, q. v.) is native in Germany, 
Italy, and Sicily ; but not in use with us, though a 
powerful antispasmodic and cephalic, because it can- 
not easily be cultivated in this country, nor obtained in 
a perfect state from the continent. See Thea ; Cullen's 
Materia Medica. 

Teu'crium frutescens. See Polium. 

THA'LAMI NERVO'RUM OPTICO'RUM,(from 
.5«A«|M.a?, a bed). See Cerebrum. 

THALI'CTRUM, (from 6xXXcj, to flourish). See 
Sophia. 

THA'PSIA, (from Thajisus, where it was found). 
Deadly carrot. Thajisia ascle/iium Lin. Sp. PI. 375, 
The root of this plant operates violently both upward 
and downward, and is not used in practice; but, when 
imprudently taken, its antidote is vinegar. It is a name 
also for the ferula glauca. Sec. and for a species of la- 
serfiitium. 

THA'PSUS, (from the same). See Verbascum. 

THE'A, {tee, Chinese,) tea, chaa, is the leaf of an 
oriental shrub ; but it is not indubitably ascertained that 
there is more than one species, though Linnaeus enu- 
merates the thea bohea and viridis Sp. PI. 734, 735. 
The variety of teas is apparently owing to the different 
seasons in which the leaves are gathered, and the differ- 
ent modes of curing them. The tea shrub is cultivated 
in China and Japan, but principally in the provinces 
of China, and between the latitudes of 24° and 28°. 
The best is from Nankin in China, and Fisicn in 
Japan. The green tea, called by the Chinese byng, 
should be chosen fresh, of a bright green, not in- 
clining to a yellow or brown. It should be rolled in 
round cylinders, consist of entire leaves, be thoroughly 
dry, of a bitterish subastringent taste, but not ungrate- 
ful, and of a pleasant smell ; the fresher the tea, the 
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greener is the infusion. Its prevailing smell is that of 
violets, or new hay ; but if this be strong, it is the 
effect of art. Bohea tea, called by the Chinese boui, is 
of a blackish brown colour, gives a brown tincture to 
water, and smells of roses. Of all the substitutes for 
tea, the male speedwell is the most celebrated ; though 
more pleasant and equally salutary teas are those of the 
rosemary, peppermint, and many of our indigenous 
aromatics. 

Tea in its natural state is a bitter and an astringent, 
with apparently some narcotic quality ; but, when 
dried, the astringency is in part lost, and the narcotic 
quality most sensible to the taste. The more highly 
flavoured teas have apparently an admixture of some 
other leaves, it is said of a species of olea : but this is 
denied by the Chinese brokers ; and the different leaves 
occasionally observed in tea are not, on the whole, most 
numerous in the finer sorts. The whole mystery ap- 
parently consists in the process of drying, by which its 
latent narcotic powers are most successfully elicited or 
preserved ; for the more highly flavoured teas are un- 
doubtedly most injurious. 

The effects of tea are those of narcotics in general : it 
gives a serenity, an hilarity, promotes perspiration and 
urine, relieves the tension of wearied limbs, and though 
it may not greatly assist, it certainly does not, when 
moderately used, impede digestion. It is certainly a 
beverage of singular utility, and its abuse only is pro- 
ductive of inconveniences. These are debility, with 
irritability, a trembling of the limbs, sleeplessness, im- 
paired appetite, digestion, and strength. 

The narcotic power of tea is not only shown by these 
effects, but by its assisting the operation of emetics ; 
and if it contributes to remove crudities or indigested 
aliment from the stomach, it is probably indebted to its 
menstruum, the warm water, for the advantage. 

See Cullen's and Lewis's Materia Medica; Neu- 
mann's Chemistry. 

The'a Germa'nica. See Veronica. 
THEBA'ICUM GU'MMI. See GummiAbabi- 

OUM. 

THEBE'SII FORA'MINA. See Cor. 

THE'CA, (from riBttfAi, to deposit, J any case or co- 
vering, applied by botanists to some parts of flowers; 
by Hildanus to a case for chirurgical instruments. With 
the epithet spinalis it means the membranes or cover- 
ing of the spinal marrow. See Spina bifida. 

THELY'GONON. See Mercurialis fruti- 

COSA. 

THE'NAR, B^evctp. The palm of the hand, or the 
SOLE OF THE FOOT. See Palma, Pes, and Abductor pol- 

LICIS MANUS, et PEDIS. 

THEOBRO'MA CACA'O, (from Be£y, of the gods, 
and p>pufjM,food, from its deliciousness). See Cacao. 

THERAPEU'TICA, (from Bifx-?rivo>, to heal). 
Therapeutics, as a science, has shared a very dispro- 
portionate degree of attention ; for, while appended to a 
course of the institutions of medicine, it is usually pass- 
ed over in haste, from the want of time, and often left 
imperfect by the authors of the Materia Medica, as 
forming no part of their plans. Its limits also have not 
been accurately ascertained. 

Medicine, when taught or practised on a dogmatic 
plan, is directed by indications, or those symptoms 
which point out the specific change to be induced in 



order to restore health. Any given change is produced 
by a variety of medicines, agreeing in the same general 
purpose, though diffei-ing in minuter particulars. These 
then form a class of medicines, whose general properties 
and the subdivision of which, from the minute particu- 
lars just mentioned, is the subject of the therapeutist's 
consideration. The first part of the consideration is, 
therefore, purely practical; the second differs from dis- 
quisitions on the materia medica, as a general work on 
the natural history of plants does from the arrangement 
and definitions of the species. Thus therapeutics have 
been left with little cultivation by either party, and the 
elder Dr. Duncan first, with great propriety, took it up 
as the subject of his private lectures before he was ap- 
pointed professor of the institutions. Dr. Cullen's Ma- 
teria Medica is in a great measure a system of therapeu- 
tics ; and if this work has any very striking original 
feature it is in the therapeutical disquisitions under the 
different heads into which medicines have been divided 
(See Materia Medica). These portions have been 
laboured with great care; but with what success others 
must decide. 

THERI'ACA, (from .^ij^, a noild beast,) medicines 
supposed to cure the bites of venomous animals, differ- 
ing from alexip-harmics and ale:viterials, which are used 
as remedies against poison inwardly taken. This term 
was introduced " by the ancients upon a very false sup- 
position, and continued by the moderns upon no better 
grounds. But, with the absurd compositions which 
have so long disgraced our pharmacopoeias, and to 
which the term has been applied, the term itself should 
be rejected." Cullen. 

Theri'aca Germano'rum. See Juniperus. 
Theria'ca Londine'nsis. See Cuminum. 
Theri'aca rustico'rum. See Allium. 
THERIACA'LIS BEZOA'RDICA A'QUA,(from 
theriaca) . See Chylostagma diaphoreticum min- 
DEUERi ; a fluid distilled from theriaca or mithri- 
date. 

THERIO'MA,(from B*ipiov, to rage like a wild beast). 
a term applied by Hippocrates to the most ill-condi- 
tioned and malignant kind of ulcer, described by Celsus 
as of a livid or black colour, extremely fetid, abound- 
ing with a mucus, which is accompanied with inflamma- 
tion, fever, itching, and pain. Blood sometimes issues 
from it, and it spreads so fast that some have named it 
herpes exedeiis. The term is sometimes confined to 
malignant ulcers of the lungs. Galen and Hernius give 
this appellation to phthisis, and Dr. Cullen places it as 
a synonym of ulcus. 

THERMA'SMA, (from Bi^fjutnu, to heat). See 
Fotus. 

THE'RM^, (from BeffMi, warm). See Acidul^e, 
AqujE suLPHuuEiE, and Balneum. 

THERMOMETRUM, (from Otpf^i, heat, and ,«*^- 
Tfov, a measure). The instrument adapted for mea- 
suring the different temperatures of bodies, particularly 
the human body. The thermometer now generally 
employed is a glass bulb containing mercury, length- 
ened into a circular or flatted tube, inclosed in glass 
hermetically sealed. The bulb must be small, that the 
heat may be readily coqtimunicated, and the tube is 
often flatted, that the variation of the height may be 
more conspicuous. For medical use the scale is not 
carried above 11 2° of Fahrenheit; and this is also stvled 
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an air t/u'r?}iome(er, since the temperature of the air 
in very few instances, independent of strong reflection, 
rises so high. When the instrument is intended for 
low temperatures, a highly rectiried alcohol, slightly 
coloured, is employed, as the greatest cold hitherto 
produced has not yet succeeded in congealing this fluid, 
while mercury freezes at nearly 39° below the beginning 
of Fahrenheit's scale. When employed for considera- 
ble heats, mercury is preferred. By these means we 
measure by Fahrenheit's scale 643° of temperature, 
viz. from — - 43, when ether freezes, to 600°, at which 
mercury boils, while the scale of temperature in this 
climate rarely exceeds 60°, viz. from 20° to 80° ; per- 
haps never 80". In the arctic circle, however, it has 
been known to fall below — 40, and within the tropics 
to rise to 120°. 

It is not our province to enlarge on the different 
forms of this instrument, or the various fluids at differ- 
ent times employed. The scales have also been various ; 
but the history and progress of the invention, with a 
comparative view of the scales, is given by Dr. Mar- 



tin in his Essays, which have been republished sepa- 
rately, in 12mo. at Edinburgh, with an illustrative plate. 

The great object of different philosophers in the con- 
struction of this instrument has been to discover two 
fixed points. These are pretty certainly the freezing 
and the boiling point, in a calm atmosphere, and at the 
mean height of the barometer. Such have been employ- 
ed by Celsius and Reaumur; but Fahrenheit thought 
the greatest possible cold was produced by mixing salt 
and snow, and he consequently made it the basis of his 
scale: fortunately it is a point equally determined with 
that of frost. In every reduction of the other scales to 
Fahrenheit's we must consequently add thirty-two, and 
then the degree of the centigrade thermometer, the 
modern name of Celsius*, will be nine fifths, and of 
Reaumur's nine fourths. This means, however, Reau- 
mur's mercurial thermometer; for the spirituous ones 
are very unequal, from the strength of the spirit not 
being accurately ascertained. 

We shall add Dr. Duncan's table of the degrees of 
different thermometers. 



Table of the degrees of different thermometers^ omitting fractions., at which some remarkable chemical fihenomena 

occur. 



Reau. 



Fahr. 



Cent. 



— 35 


— 46 


—43 


— 34 


— 45 


— 42 


■—32 


—39 


—39 


— 24 


— 22 


—30 


— 14 





— 18 





32 





5 


43 


6 


6 


45 


7 


22 


82 


28 


27 


92 


33 


28 


95 


35 


29 


98 


36 


30 


99 


37 


33 


106 


41 


40 


122 


50 


42 


127 


53 


44 


130 


54 


50 


145 


63 


59 


165 


74 


61 


170 


77 


64 


176 


80 


68 


185 


85 


71 


192 


89 


80 


212 


100 


80 


212-j- 


100 


83 


219 


104 


96 


248 


120 


112 


283 


140 


120 


303 


150 


150 


370 


188 


164 


400 


205 


168 


410 


210 


190 


460 


238 


226 


540 


282 


226 


540 -f- 


282 


228 


546 


285 



Ether freezes. 

Ammonia exists in a liquid form. 

Mercury freezes. 

Acetous acid freezes. 

Cold, produced by mixing equal parts of snow and muriate of soda. 

Ice melts. 

Phosphorus burns slowly. 

Wax melts. 

The adipocire of muscle melts. 

Fat begins to melt. 

Spermaceti melts. 

Ether boils. 

Phosphorus melts. 

Resin of bile melts. 

Phosphorus burns vividly. 

Fat is perfectly fluid. 

Ammonia is separated from water. 

Camphor sublimes. 

Albumen coagulates. 

Sulphur evaporates, (Kirwan). 

Alcohol boils. 

Sulphur melts, (Kirwan). 

Adipocire of biliary calculi melts. 

Water and volatile oils boil. 

Sulphur melts, (Fourcroy). 

Phosphorus evaporates? 

Nitric acid boils. 

White oxide of arsenic sublimes. 

Sulphur burns slowly, and camphor melts. 

Charcoal burns. 

Arsenic melts? 

Tin melts. 

Bismuth melts. 

Lead melts, (Newton); arsenic sublimes. 

Tellurium melts. 

Sulphuric acid boils, (540° Bergman). 
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Reau. 1 


Fahr. 


Cent. 


Wedg. 


232 


554 


290 




299 


570 


239 




250 


594 


312 




252 


600 


315 




297 


700 


371 




341 


800 


427 




345 


809 


432 




564 


1300 + 


705 


1.7 


1451 


3297 


1814 


14 


2024 


4587 


2530 


27 


2082 


4717 


2602 


28 


2313 


5237 


2992 


32 ■ 


7975 


17977 


9969 


130 


9131 


20577 


11414 


150 


9602 


21637 


12001 


158 


9708 


21877 


12136 


160 


10286 


23177 


12858 


170 + 



Table of degrees of therinomeiers continued. 



Phosphorus boils? 

Sulphur burns vividly. 

Leads melts, (Morveau). 

Mercury boils, lintseed oil boils. 

Sulphur sublimates, (Davy). 

Zinc melts. 

Hydrogen gas burns. 

Antimony melts. 

Azotic gas burns. 

Diamond burns, (Sir G. Mackenzie). 

•Copper melts. 

Silver melts. 

Gold melts. 

Cobalt melts. 

Nickel melts. 

Iron melts. 

Manganese melts. 

Platinum, tungsten, molybdenuto, uranium, and titanium melt. 



When we compare the limited range of temperature 
which we experience to these degrees, we are lost in 
astonishment, which is greatly increased by the tem- 
perature which we can measure by Mr. Wedgwood's 
means, viz. the contraction of clay. A cone of mode- 
rately dried clay is so formed that it will enter a cylin- 
drical ring. In proportion therefore as it contracts, it 
will pass further on. The scale commences with a red 
heat fully visible in the dusk, and the instrument is 
capable of contracting so as to show a temperature of 
240 = 31200 of Fahrenheit, would the materials of 
Fahrenheit's instrument admit of such a heat. We 
shall add the scale which we selected from the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, in which one or two of the arti- 
cles are repeated, but they are again introduced for the 
sake of the comparison. 

Red heat fully visible in the twilight 
Wedgwood's enamel burnt on 
Brass melts .... 

Swedish copper melts - - - 
Fine silver melts ... 

Fine gold melts .... 
Least welding heat ... 
Welding heat of iron ... 
Common smith's forge 
Cast iron melts ... - 
Wedgwood's small air furnace 
Extremity of the scale 

Martin's Essays; Philosophical Transactions for 1783; 
De Luc sur les Modifications de 1' Atmosphere; Leslie 
on Heat; Black's Lectures. See Calidum innatum, 
and Caloricum. 

THETLA'TIAN. See Guao. 

THLA'SPI VE'RUM, (from ^a««, because its seeds 
appear as if broken). Penny-cress, or treacle-mus- 
tard, thlapsi arvense Lin. Sp. PI. 901, is a plant with 
roundish -pointed leaves, and broad capsules, contain- 
ing about four seeds in each cell. It is annual, grows 



Wedg. 


Fahr. 





1077 


6 


1857 


21 


3807 


27 


4887 


28 


4717 


32 


5237 


90 


12777 


95 


13427 


125 


17327 


130 


17977 


. 160 


21877 


240 


32277 



in fields, and flowers in June. The thlafisi verum 
Dioscoridis is the lepidium fierfoliatum Lin. Sp. PI. 
897. 

Thla'spe vulgatius. Mithridate-mustard. Thlasfii 
camfiestre Lin. Sp. PI. 902, hath hoary sharp pointed 
leaves, shaped like an arrow's head, and only one seed 
in each shell of the pod. It is biennial, grows in open 
clayey ground, and flowers in May. The seeds of both 
are stimulant ; but the common mustard seed is gene- 
rally preferable. 

THO'LUS. See Achicolum. 
THO'RA,(^e^«). See Anthora. 
Tho'ra pa'rou. See Cajan. 

THORA'CICiE ARTE'RItE. The upper thora- 
cic artery rises from the axillary and runs down on 
the sides of the thorax, giving out many branches in its 
passage. The inferior arises also from the same ar- 
tery, and runs along the inferior costa of the scapula, 
&c. to several of the neighbouring muscles. 

THORA'CICUS DU'CTUS. (See Lactea vasa.) 
Cheston records an instance of its being ossified. 

THO'RAX, (from ^fl/)£», to leafi^ a motion commu- 
nicated by the heart,) the chest, anocaiia, cussa of 
Fallopius. It consists of the cavity, surrounded by 
bones and muscles, which lies between the neck and 
the abdomen, lined by the pleura, and divided into 
three regions, viz. the anterior, the posterior, and the 
lateral. Into the thorax descends the trachea arteria; 
and behind the sternum is the thymusgland; the heart 
is seated in the middle of the thorax, and on each side 
of it are the lungs. It contains, besides the heart, its 
larger vessels, the thoracic duct, part of the vena cava, 
the vena azygos, the eighth pair of nerves, and the in- 
tercostal, with the commencement of the ganglionic 
system. 

The thorax is bounded behind by the twelve dorsal 
vertebrae, on the sides by the ribs, before by the ster- 
num, and below by the diaphragm. 

Wounds of the thorax are not, as we have formerly 
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..:>.sevved, necessarily mortal, and there are cases where 
u penetration through both cavities of the chest have 
been healed. (Forestus.) Even considerable wounds 
with fractured ribs have been cured with little remain- 
ing inconvenience. The blood has been drawn out by 
suction, and by means of a syringe: instances of each 
occur in Ludwig's Dissertation de Suctione Vulnerum 
Pectoris, and his Adversaria, i. p. 3, N°. 6. Barlho- 
linc and some other authors mention a flow of ciiylc 
through the wound, and in these cases the thoracic duct 
must have been injured : they all, as might be expected, 
^vere fatal 

Tumours of the thorax sometimes seem to arise from 
enlargement of the heart, or the great arteries in its vi- 
cinity; sometimes, it is said, from air or purulent mat- 
ter contained in the cavity ; occasionally from stcatoms, 
, more frequently from the careless pressure of nurses, 
during the period of infancy. The bones are, in gene- 
ral, too firmly fixed to suffer any common internal cause 
to alter their shape; but such was probably the case in 
an instance recorded in the Journal de Medecine, where 
the tumour was reduced by a purulent expectoration. 
From large aneurisms it is not very unfrequent. 

Effusions in the chest from hiX^morrhagcs, from wa- 
ter, or mucus, are not uncommon, and the viscera of 
the abdomen have occasionally been protruded through 
the fibres of the diaphragm; but these complaints occur 
ijnder their proper titles. In the former cases the para- 
centesis of the thorax has been recommended by Gooch, 
Hewson (Medical Observations and Inquiries), and 
Kellie (Medical Commentaries). 

When pus has been evacuated, the opening often 
vc\W!a.n?,Jistidoii.s. In scrofulous constitutions, and in 
the scrofulous period, these openings are usually fatal ; 
but, in more advanced life, nature sometimes succeeds 
in effecting a cure. We once saw an obstinate fistula 
of the chest heal while the patient was taking large 
doses of digitalis : m'c dare not say that he was cured by 
this remedy. 

THRO'MBUS, (Vi«-^««)- See Sugillatio. 
THU'RIS CO'RTEX, elrutheria.^ nasca/ihthon, cas- 
cari/ia, storax rubra officinalis Juddorum^ elaterii cor- 
tex, kiiia-kina aromatica, Peruvianus griseus seu spu- 
r/u.v, supposed to be the bark of the elatheraof Catesby, 
plentiful in the Bahama islands particularly, and of a 
tree called ilathera. 

Dr. Brown, in his History of Jamaica, where it is 
frequent, observes, that all the parts of the tree, espe- 
cially the bark, smell strongly of musk : and the powder 
of the bark is used by the negroes as an emetic. It is 
called in that island alligator and musk wood. It is now 
known to be the croton cascarilla of Linnaeus, Sp. PI. 
1424, the willow leaved croton. 

This bark is brought to us in curled pieces, or rolled 
tip in short quills about an inch in width, covered on 
the outside with a roiigh whitish matter, and brownish 
within, exhibiting, when broken, a smooth, close, 
blackish brown surface. It hath a light agreeable 
smell, and a moderately bitter taste, accompanied with 
a considerable aromatic warmth; is easily inflammable, 
and yields while burning a very fragrant smell, resem- 
bling musk: it is bitter, but less rough and less dis- 
agreeable than the Peruvian bark. 

Professor Stisser thought it a powerful diuretic, and 
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carminative, and used it with success in calculous, 
asthmatic, phthsical, scorbutic, and arthritic complaints. 
It is indeed similar in its effects lo the Peruvian bark, 
less useful in intermitients and gangrenes, but produc- 
ing, in a less degree, dyspnoea, or stricture on the skin. 
Perhaps on these accounts it has been more commonly 
employed in Germany in hectics and fevers; but from 
the early prejudices of the German physicians to the 
Peruvian bark, they seem to have eagerly caught at the 
cascarilla, as a substitute, and employed it in intermit- 
tents, remittents, and putrid fevers. We find it in such 
complaints a medicine of very inferior powers. It seems 
to possess a more considerable aroma, united to its astrin- 
gent powers, than the Peruvian bark, and is consequently 
better adapted to debilities of the stomach, and to cases 
of dyspepsia. Where the bark disagrees it is our best 
subsiitute. The best mode of administering it is in 
powder in doses of fifteen grains to a drachm ; but un- 
less it is recently powdered the aroma is lost. The 
college of London prepare a tincture of cascarilla, by 
digesting for eight days, in a moderate heat, four ounces 
of cascarilla in two pints of proof spirit of wine, and 
afterwards straining. Dose from one to three drachms 
repeatedly; and an extract made in a manner similar to 
that of extractum cinchoni"e. The dose the same as the 
powder. In the gout, and especially in gouty disor- 
ders, it sometimes supplies the place of the radix ser- 
pentariae: in disorders of the head it is mixed with to- 
bacco for smoking. 

Water extracts the virtues of cascarilla, and spirits 
more perfectly. Distilled with water it yields a green- 
ish essential oil. See Lewis and Cullen's "Materia 
Medica. 

Thu'ris li'gnum. See Aspalathus, 

THUS, (from ^va, to sacri/lce,) ttkankincense. 
The Greeks call it o/i^a/zMw from Libanus in Syria; but 
it is the production exclusively of Arabia. The true 
frankincense is consequently unknown in this country, 
and what has this appellation in the shops is the resin 
of the pine tree. (See Pinus.) The plant from which 
it is obtained has been doubted. It is certainly not 
the junijierus lycia, as has been supposed ; but more 
probably the aimjris katafoi Wildenow, ii. 334 ; Forskal 
Descr. 80, an Arabian tree. 

The common frankincense is bitterish acrid, and used 
only for external purposes. 

Thus cortico'sum and masculi'num. See Oli- 

BANUM. 

Thus Judjeo'rum. See Thuris cortex. 

Thus myrtifo'lia Be'lgica. See Myrtus Bra- 

BANTICA. 

THU'YA,(from 5t;«v, in consequence of its fragrant 
smell,) cedrus Americamis, fiaradisaica, et -uit£ arbor^ 
TRKE OF LIFE, thuyu occidentalis Lin. Sp. PI. 1421, 
growing naturally in Canada and other northern coun- 
tries. It is recommended in rheumatic pains, applied, 
when formed into an ointment, to the part affected, 
and in a short time is said to give relief. In violent 
erratic pains of the thighs, sometimes spreading all over 
the body, eight ounces of the leaves of polypody, and 
two of the cones of thuya, reduced into a coarse powder, 
and made into a poultice, with milk-warm water, are 
recommended to be spread on linen, and wrapj)cd 
round the body, interposing a cloth, lest it should 
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inflame the skin. At Saratoga the decoction of thuya 
leaves is given in intermittents, and in cough. 

Thu'ya massiuensium. See Cedrus Phce- 

NICIA. 

THU'YA GE'NUS QUA'RTUM. See Cedrus 

cum FOLIO cyperi. 

THY'MBRA, (from its smelling like thyme, Sv/^oi). 
See Satureia sativa. 

Thy'mbra Hispanica. See Marum. 
THYMA'LEA MONSPELrACA,(fiom its smell). " 
Spurge FLAX. Daphne cnidium Lin. Sp. PI. 511, is 
clothed with green leaves, resembling those of flax, 
bears "white flowers in clusters on the tops of the 
branches, followed by red berries, called cniclia coccus, 
in each of which is a single seed. The seeds are sup- 
posed to be the real cnidia grana, and coccus is pro- 
bably the whole berry. These berries are very caustic. 
The shrub is a native of the south of Europe. Cneoron, 
a supposed synonym, is another species of daphne, and 
the inezercon is from another. 

THYMEL^'A LAU'RI FO'LIA, (from ^v^lcc, its 
smell). See Laureola mas and F(emina. 

THYMI'AMA, (from B-vi^los,,) has been confounded 
with the cascarilla, from its name of musk wood, but 
is brought from Syria in brown grey pieces. Its agree- 
able odour resembles that of the styrax liquida, and it 
has been supposed to be the production of the same 
tree. Its taste is bitterish and subacrid, with a slight 
astringency ; but it has never been used in medicine. 

THY'MICtE ARTE'RIiE. The arteries thymic£ 
and arteries tracheales on each side, are in some subjects 
only branches of one small trunk, which arise from the 
common trunk of the right subclavian and carotid: 
they are generally small, sometimes run separate, or 
partly separate, and partly joined. 

THY'MICA VE'NA. The right, when It rises se- 
parately, goes out from the bifurcation, and, when it is 
wanting, the thymus gland is furnished by the gutturalis, 
or some other neighbouring vein. The left comes from 
the subclavian. 

THYMOXA'LME, (from ^vf^^, e|t-?, and aA?). A 
preparation desci-ibed by Dioscorides, of thyme, vine- 
gar, salt, and some other ingredients. 

THY'MUS; glandium ; a small, indolent, carnous 
tubercle, like a wart, arising about the anus, or the pu- 
denda; it resembles and is called from the flowers of 
thyme. They are easily extirpated. See Condylo- 
ma, and AcROTHYMio.v. Wiseman's and Heister's 
Surgery. 

It is also the name of a gland styled by Haller a lym- 
phatic one, divided into lobes; lying behind the ster- 
num in the duplicature of the mediastinum. It is pe- 
culiar to the foetus, disappears in adults, and has no ex- 
rretory duct, though lymphatics may be traced from it. 
In calves it is called sweetbread, but its use is unknown. 
In botany it is thyme, a low shrubby plant, consist- 
ing of numerous slender tough stalks, with little round- 
ish leaves in pairs, and loose spikes with purplish or 
whitish flowers on the tops : it is sometimes also a 
name for satureia. 

Thy'mus citratus serpyllus. See Serpyllum. 
Thy'mus mastichina. See Marum. 
Thy'mus vulga'ris, (from ivy-k, odor,) com- 
Mox THYME, thymus vulgaris Lin. Sp. PI. 825, com- 



mon broad leaved or garden thyme, hath 
upright stalks, and dark brownish green, somewhat 
pointed, leaves : it is native in the south of Europe, but 
common in our gardens, flowering in June and July 
Thyme is moderately warm, pungent, and aromatic ; 
to water it imparts by infusion its agreeable smell, 
though a weak taste; in distillation it yields an essen- 
tial oil, which possesses the smell of the thyme, but is 
less grateful, and to the taste is hot and fiery. Spirit 
of wine takes up the whole of its active matter without 
heat. It is said to be resolvent, emmenagogue, diure- 
tic, tonic, and stomachic; to afford an agreeable distilled 
water, more durable, but less active and penetrating 
than that of peppermint. The infusion has been highly 
commended in lowness of spirits, headachs, and for the 
cure of the night mare. A conserve of the leaves, or 
of the leaves with the flowers, is an useful vehicle for 
stomachic medicines, and the whole plant from its aro- 
matic qualities may be found equally useful with laven- 
der, sage, or rosemary, though its powers are on the 
whole weak. See Lewis's Materia Medica; Neumann's 
Chemistry. 

THYONIA'NA. See Crinatum. 

THYROID^'A CARTILA'GO, (from thyroides, 
the thyroid cartilage). The word thyro is prefixed to 
several muscles whose origin is in the thyroid cartilage. 
See AsPERA arteria, et Vox. 

THYRO-ADENOIDiE'US. See Crico-pharyn- 

G^I. 

Thyro-aryt^noid.£'i, arise from the inside of 
the fore part of the thyroid cartilage, and are inserted 
into the arytaenoid, serving to compress the glottis, and 
relax the ligaments of the larynx. Sanctorini calls 
these muscles thyro-e/iiglottici, hecanse they are partly 
inserted into the membrane of the epiglottis. 

Thyro-crico-pharyng^'i. See Crtoo-pharyng^i. 

Thyro-epiglo'ttici. bee thyro-arytjenoid^i. 

Thyro-hyoides. See Hyothyroides. 

Thyro -pharyngjEI, are b^oad muscles, arising 
from the outside of the ala of the cartilago thyroides, 
between its edge and the oblique line in which the 
thyro-hyoidaei are fixed, and they are a little confound- 
ed with the crico-hyoidaei. From thence they run up 
obliquely backward, and, meeting under the linea alba 
of the pharynx, sometimes appear to be but one mus- 
cle, without any middle tendon. See Winslow's Ana- 
tomy; Crico-pharyng^i, and Pharynx. 

Thyro-pharyngo-staphylini, and staphylini; two 
small muscles which accompany the pharyngo-staphy- 
lini very closely through their whole course, except 
that their posterior extremities are fixed in the thyroid 
cartilage, near the other muscles. They are inserted 
into the septum palati. They may be reckoned one 
pair, only under the first appellation. See Pharynx 

THYROIDE'A vel BRONCHIA'LlS GLANDU- 
LA, the thyroid gland, surrounds the aspera arte- 
..ria laterally and before: its use is not known; but it is 
larger in women than in men, and consequently the 
fore part of their necks is not so hollow. It is the seat 
of the Bronchocele, q. v. 

THYROI'DES, (from Bvpe6<;, a shield, and £/<J«s, 
likeness or shape). See Aspera arteria. 

THY'RSUS. A thyrse, (.^t//)5-«s, from Bvu, impetu 
feror ; the spear bound with ivy, carried in sacrifices 
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to Bacchus). Linnaeus makes it a species of inflores- 
cence, which may either be nudus or foliatus, defining 
it to be a panicle contracted into an ovate form, as in 
the syringa and petasites. It differs from a spike in 
having the flowers or fruits set more loosely on it, so 
that there are spaces visible between them. Also a 
stalk. See Caudex. 

THYSSELI'NUM PLI'NII. See (Elsmtium. 

TIA'RA. See Cyrbasia. 

TIBERIA'NUM TORME'NTUM. SeeCoLicA. 

TI'BIA, (quasi tuba^ a pifiCf from its resemblance to 
a hautboy,) facile majus, arundo majors yosilus, carina 
mcijor^ canna domestica cruris.^ the larger bone of the 
LEG, is situated in its anterior internal part, and is in 
shape nearly triangular. Its upper extremity is large, 
divided into two cavities covered with cartilage, for the 
reception of the condyles of the os femoris, between 
which cavities is a rough irregular protuberance for the 
attachment of the ligaments, admitting a small lateral 
motion. On the posterior part is a small cavity for the 
reception of the fibula, and below the fore part a large 
rough tuberosity, where the ligament of the patella is 
fixed. The lower extremity is hollow, though a small 
tuberosity rises in the middle ; and the internal side of 
this cavity is produced into a process called malleolus 
internus. The internal side of this extremity hath a ca- 
vity for the reception of the fibula : the anterior angle of 
the tibia is sharp, and is called ocrea ; the spine of the 
tibia, or shin, the fore part of the tibia ocrea. In the 
foetus both ends of the tibia are cartilaginous and be- 
come epipheses. 

It may be proper in this place to notice a process for 
relief when bones are carious, which may frequently 
prevent an amputation. If the tibia is carious to a 
considerable depth (see Caries), the carious part may 
be removed in the following manner. We must first 
cut through the skin, the whole length of the part we 
mean to remove, on each side, saving as much of the 
integuments as possible. We then cut it across the 
bone above and below. The muscular flesh must be 
dissected as clear as can be admitted from the bone, 
still preserving as much as possible a thin plate of 
pasteboard, horn, or tin introduced, over the upper part 
of the bone to be removed, so as to support the skin. 
After clearing the periosteum, the morbid portion of 
the bone should be separated by a strong saw of a cir- 
cular form. To give encouragement to this operation, 
it should be remembered, that there have been instances 
of osseous matter shooting and forming a complete 
bone, when nine inches or more have been removed. 

TIBIA'LIS NERVUS, (from tibia,) is the internal 
branch of the sciatic nerve, sent off near the ham, pass- 
ingbehindthepopliteus and gastrocnemii, going through 
the upper part of the soleus, running between it and the 
flexors of the toes, and to the malleolus internus. It 
passes behind the malleolus and between the os calcis 
and the abductor of the great toe, where it divides into 
the plantaris internus and externus : the first of these 
furnishes the toe with filaments, and the latter goes to 
the little toe, and to that adjoining. 

Tibia'lis ANTi'cus, a muscle which rises from the head 
of the tibia, and from the outside of its spine, grows ten- 
dinous, and, winding about the inside of the foot, is in- 
serted into the os cuneiforme internum. It serves like- 
wise to turn the sole inwards, and bend the foot upward. 



Tibia'lis arte'ria. The poplitea at its terminatioi. 
divides into two principal branches, the first of which 
runs between the heads of the tibia and fibula, passing 
from behind forwards on the interosseous ligament, 
where it is called tibialis anterior ; the second divides 
into two more, the largest and innermost of which is 
the tibialis fiosterior, or suralis arterta. The anterior 
lies between the tibialis anticus muscle and the exten- 
sors of the toes, comes forwards between the head of 
the tibia and fibula, passes on the foreside of the inte- 
rosseous ligament, runs on the side of the tibia about 
two thirds of its length. It then passes down in front, 
under the annular ligament, to the instep, between the 
first and second metacarpal bones, and sinks into the 
sole of the foot, where it anastomoses with the posterior 
tibial artery. The posterior runs between the soleus, 
the tibialis posticus, the flexor digitorum communis, 
and flexor poUicis, and passes between the bone and in- 
terosseous ligament : in its passage it gives branches to 
the tibia, and to its marrow, through a canal in its pos- 
terior and upper part; then runs behind the inner an- 
kle, communicates with the tibialis anterior, and, sur- 
rounded by the neighbouring veins, passes to the sole 
of the foot, between the os calcis and the thenar mus- 
cle, where it is divided into the plantaris interna, which 
makes a circle like that in the palm of the hand : from 
this circle branches are sent to the toes. 

The following important circumstance respecting this 
artery, is recited by Mr. Pott. In the upper part of 
the calf of the leg, under the gastrocnemius and soleus 
muscles, a small hard tumour is at first perceived, 
sometimes painful, but ahvays impeding the patient's 
exercise; though not altering the natural colour of the 
skin until it hath considerably increased in the bulk. 
It enlarges very gradually, not softening as it increases, 
but continuing through the greatest part of it incom- 
pressibly hard ; but when it hath attained a large size, 
it seems to contain a fluid which may be felt towards 
the bottom, apparently resting on the back part of the 
bones. An opening for the discharge of the fluid, which 
is small in quantity and sanious, mixed with grumes 
of blood, must be made very deep, and through a very 
distempered mass ; but the evacuation produces very 
little diminution of the tumour ; and very cojisiderablc 
symptoms of irritation and inflammation soon come on, 
advancing with great rapidity and exquisite pain, pro- 
ducing a violent fatal fever, and a mortification of the 
whole leg : it is not, therefore, advisable. If amputa- 
tion hath not been performed, and the patient dies after 
the tumour hath been opened, the mortified state of 
the parts prevents all satisfactory examination. If the 
limb was removed without any previous operation, the 
arteria tibialis postica, will be found enlarged, diseased, 
and burst ; the muscles of the' leg converted into a 
morbid mass, and the posterior part of both the tibia 
and the fibula carious. This disease apparently arises 
from a ruptured artery, or is always accompanied with 
it,~ and is remedied by amputation only. See Pott's 
Remarks on the Necessity, &c. of Amputation in cer- 
tain Cases, &c. 

Tibia'lis gra'cilis mu'sculus. See Plantaris. 

Tibia'lis po'sticus ; nauticus, from the use which 
sailors make of it in climbing, rises from the tibia and 
fibula close to the soleus, and from the interosseous li- 
gament runs through the annular ligament: it plays m 
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a groove of the bone, where it is tied down by the an- 
luilar ligament, then runs across the foot, and is inserted 
into the middle of the os scaphoides. 

Tibia-'lis ve'na, anterior and posterior, are divisions 
of the poplitea. They accompany their respective ar- 
teries in their course. 

TI'C DOLOUREU'X. See Trismus doloiufi- 
cus. 

TIGI'LLUM. See Crucibulum. 

TI'GLIA GRA'NA. See Cataputia minor. 

TILBURY WATER, found at West Tilbury in 
Essex, has at the well a straw coloured hue, and cover- 
ed with a variegated earthy scum; but preserves its 
clearness in bottles. It contains a quantity of air, is 
soft and smooth to the taste, impressing after long agi- 
tation in the mouth, a small degree of roughness on 
the tongue. It appears, from its obvious properties, 
to be chalybeate; but no steel has been discovered in 
it. It contains a lime supersaturated with acidulous 
gas and nitrated kali; the former in the proportion of 
one pennyweight thirteen grains, and the latter of two 
pennyweights one grain, in the Winchester gallon. 
There are also three pennyweights ten grains of sea salt 
in the same quantity with a little superabundant mine- 
ral alkali. These waters operate mostly by urine, though 
they purge sometimes on the first drinking. A quart is 
reckoned a middle dose, and may be taken in a day, in 
acidities in the primse viae, alvine fluxes, and other dis- 
orders from debility of the fibres. They have been re- 
commended also in the gravel, fluor albus, immoderate 
fluxes of the menses, and several complaints. Andre 
alleges that they are equally powerful for diarrhoeas, 
and all kinds of fluxes, as the bark for intermitting fe- 
vers. See Aqu^ minerales. 

TI'LIA. The lime or linden tree, tiiia eurofiea 
Lin. Sp. PL 733, a tall tree, with spreading branches: 
the leaves are heart shaped, serrated, soft, and hairy ; 
the flowers whitish, followed by a kind of dry berry 
about the size of filberts. It is native in England, and 
flowers in July. The flowers are styled anodyne, and 
supposed to have an mitisfiasmodic virtue ; when fresh 
they have a moderately strong smell, which is soon lost 
in keeping; and with the smell, their virtue is apparently 
lessened : they have been much esteemed, but are now 
neglected in practice. See Rail Historia. 

TINC-^ OS, (from its resemblance to a tench's 
mouth). See Os internum. 

TI'NCAL, TI'NCAR, {tinkel, Germ.). Borax, 
chrijsocolla, auricolla, a7nphitone,C(S7'uleum, 7no7ita7ium, 
comes to Europe from the East Indies in a very impure 
state, in the form of large, flat, hexangular, or irregular 
crystals, of a dull white or greenish colour, greasy to 
the touch ; or in small crystals, apparently cemented 
together by a rancid, yellowish, oily substance, inter- 
mixed with marl, gravel, and other impurities. 

It is purified by solution, repeated calcination, filtra- 
tion, and crystallization. One hundred parts of purified 
borax contain thirty-four of real sedative acid, seven- 
teen of mineral alkali, and forty-seven of water; but 
of the mineral alkali only about five parts arc really sa- 
turated, the rest is free; and hence in many cases bo- 
rax acts as an alkali. As borax is purified in the East 
Indies, Mr. Engestrom suspects that the tincal is only 
the residuum of the mother liquor of borax evapoiated 
to dryness, and that the greasiness arises from its being 



mixed with butter milk to prevent its efflorescence. 
Sec Borax, Sedativus sal, and Chemia. 

TliXCTO'RIUS FLOS, (from tingo, to dye). See 
Genista tinctoria. 

TINCTURA, (from the same). Tinctures are spi- 
rituous licjuors impregnate'd with the active parts of 
some medicinal substance; compound tinctures contain 
more than one 'ingredient, and elixirs in some authors 
are limited in the same way. Watery impregnations of 
medicines are called infusions or decoctions, according 
as they are prepared by macerating, or by boiling them 
in water. When the tincture is of a thicker consistence, 
it is called a balsaTn. Alcohol dissolves only the pure 
resin ; but in its different degrees of strength down to 
that of wine, it takes up gradually an increased propor- 
tion of gum : even the strongest alcohol will hold with 
resin a small portion of mucilage, either from the water 
which it still contains, or from its inthnate union with 
the resin. There are, however, many vegetable sub- 
stances, styled resinous, equally soluble in water and 
in spirit, as the gum kino, whose tincture will not be- 
come white on adding water ; and, indeed, some late 
experiments on cinchona have taught us, that there arc 
vegetable principles different from resin, whose affmi- 
ties to spirit are very different. 

Preparations have been styled tinctures, whose men- 
struum diiTers from alcohol, as the ammoniated tinc- 
ture of guaiacum and valerian, formerly styled the vo- 
latile tinctures of each, though the last is omitted in the 
late edition of the London Phannacopceia. Dulcified 
spirit is sometimes employed ; but acids, in general, 
are considered as improper menstrua, nor do we recol- 
lect an instance of their being used in any British phar- 
macopoeia, except in an obsolete form the acid elixir of 
vitriol. In France and Germany it is not uncommon. 
Fixed alkalis and magnesia are supposed to increase 
the solvent power of alcohol and water; but they seem 
only to render the colour deeper. 

All the tinctures take their name from the materials 
Avhich form their bases, and may consequently be found 
under their specific appellations, yet in former works 
they were not to be thus discovered. The tinctura 
amara is now the tincture of gentian; the tinctura the- 
baica, the tinctura opii, &c. 

Tinctu'ha thebaica. See Opium, &c. 

TI'NEA, (from its creeping like the moth,) consists 
in little ulcers oozing out a 'fluid at the roots of the hair, 
which forms a white friable scab. We have seen it in 
the roots of the beard. Bell ranks it as a variety of cu- 
taneous ulcer. It has been doubted whether the tinea 
is a local or a general disease; but it is commonly the 
latter, though cases have occurred where permanent 
injuries have arisen from its suppression, and authors of 
credit have recommended blisters, issues, and setons, 
either as a part of the treatment or to prevent a relapse. 
These circumstances are mentioned not as commonly 
occurring, but to prevent a too indiscriminate practice. 
The only effectual remedy is pulling out the hair 
by the roots, or destroying these by acrid applications. 
The pitch cap produces this effect with much pain, 
and we have known each separate hair eradicated by 
tvveezers. The head also has been shaved, and covered 
with an oil skin cap, which keeps up a violent and con- 
tinued perspiration, so as more gradually to destroy the 
bulbs. 
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Tl^c principal depilatory is mercury, and its most 
acrid preparations have been employed for this purpose. 
The chief are the white precipitate (Murray), the solu- 
tion of sublimate (Duncan), Cinnabar (Hamilton), and 
the mercurial ointment (Chalmers). The other me- 
tallic acrids are the aerugo (Starke), tartar emetic (Bli- 
zard), white vitriol, and arsenic, which, in one instance, 
apparently proved fatal. The balsam of sulphur, after 
being washed with an alkaline lixivium (Rulandus), the 
gum ammoniac with vinegar, the oil of silk worms, the 
powder of calcined toads (Stoll Pra^Iectiones, p. 285), 
cantharides, soot, nasturtium, the mineral acids, onions, 
and the gratiola have been recommended. 

Applications of a different nature are the myrrh, to- 
bacco, hemlock, coltsfoot, viola tricolor and ledum pa- 
lustre. In favour of hemlock we find the testimonies 
of Murray, Quarin, and Stoeller, without adding Storck, 
who fancied this medicine useful in every disease. 

In the Pharmacopoeia Pauperum of Banyer we ob- 
served, early in our practice, a formula neither inviting 
from its simplicity nor elegance, whifch, however, we 
then tried, and have continued to use for twenty-five 
years with uninterrupted success, though we generally 
find it necessary to add one third or one half of axunge. 
It contains six ounces of cerusse, two ounces of li- 
tharge, an ounce and half of burnt alum, with as much 
muriated mercury, two ouncesof axunge, and six ounces 
of Venice turpentine. 

TI'NNITUS AU'RIUM, (from timiio, to ring). A 
noise in the ear generally resembling the roaring of a 
cascade, X.\\e fiaracusis imaginaria of Cullen. Hoffman 
attributes this disorder to spasmodic affections in the 
inner membranes of the ears, and Heister recommends 
diaphoretics internally and to fumigate the meatus au- 
ditorius externus with the vapours of hot wine, in 

which rosemary leaves and lavender have been heated, 
and to put the feet into warm water. When it is the 
effect of chronical disorders it is difficult to cure. 

(Etmulley.) We have already remarked that it some- 
times proceeds from debility. Du Verney on the Ear, 
and its Disorders. See Sonus and Surditas. 
TIPIO'CA. See Ambaiba. 
TI SSUE CELLULA'IRE, et MUQUEU'X. See 

Cellulosa membrana. 

TITHY'MALO CYPARI'SSiE SI'MILIS. See 

Esula minor. 

TITHY'MALUS, (r/r^a?, a dug^ and f^u-Mq, tender., 

from its smooth leaves and milky juice). Hippomanesy 

pityusa^ /ic/ilion. Spurge. Eufihorbia palustris Lin. 

Sp. PI. 662, a plant with small smooth leaves, round 

stalks full of a milky juice : the flowers are in umbel 

like clusters; each followed by a capsule, containing 

three seeds. 

Tithy'malus heliosco'pios, Lin. Sp. PI. 658 ; solse- 

guius, estila solisequa., sun spurge, wart wort, and 

COMMON WATER SPURGE. 

Tithy'malus mari'timus, vel Spinosus ; eu/i/iordia 
paralias Lin. Sp. PI, 657, esula marina, hipfiofihaes. 
Sea SPURGE. 

The juice of these, and of all the other species, is 
very acrid, and used only externally for destroying warts, 
&c. See Ruii Historia; Lewis's Materia Mcdica. 

Tithy'malus aizo'ides. See Euphorbium. 



Tithy'malus palu'stris, See. See Esula major. 

Tithy'malus foliis pini. See Esula minor. 

Tithy'malus latifo'lius. See Cataputia minor. 

Tithy'malus orienta'lis. See Esula Indica. 

TITILLA'RES VE'NtE, (from titillo, to tickle, be- 
cause they belong to the ticklish parts of the body). 
See Iliac^ ven^. 

TITI'LLICUM, (from the same). The arm pit. 
See Axilla. 

TO'DDA PA'NNA. See Palma Japonica. 

TOLACA'POLIN. A sort of cherry. SeeCAPOLix 

MeXICANUM HERNANDEZ. 

TO'L^E. ToLES and tolles. (Sec TonsilljE.) 
Severinus applies this term to glandular abscesses in the 
limbs. 

TOLUI'FERA. See Tolutanum. 
TOLUTA'NUM .BALSAMUM. The balsam of 
TOLU is a resinous juice, flowing from incisions made 
mihe.hdiVX'ioiih.e toluifera balsamum Lin. Sp. PI. 549. It 
is brought to us in small callibashes of a yellowish brown 
colour, inclining to red, thick and tenacious ; by age 
growing hard and brittle, without losing any of its odo- 
riferous qualities. In smell it somewhat resembles le- 
mons, particularly if rubbed on the hand, hath an agree- 
able, warm, sv/eetish taste, slightly pungent, and without 
any nauseous relish. Its virtues are, in general, the same 
with those of the balsamum copaibae, and of Peru, differ- 
ing chiefly from these in being milder and more grate- 
ful to the palate, and in the stomach less acrid than the 
former, and less tonic and stimulating than the latter. 

This balsam totally dissolves in rectified spirit of 
wine. In distillation with water it impregnates the 
liquor with its fragrance; and if the quantity be large, 
a small proportion of very fragrant essential oil is ob- 
tained. If distilled in a retort without addition, it some- 
times yields a saline concrete like the flowers of benja- 
min. It has been chiefly recommended as a pectoral, 
and said to be, in gleets and seminal weakness, an effi- 
cacious corroborant; but it is much weaker than the 
other balsams, and seldom used, except as forming Dr. 
Hill's balsam of honey, which is the tincture of tolu 
sweetened. Dose from five to twenty drops or more, 
in the same manner and for the same purposes as the 
balsam cf Peru. 

Syrufi of tolu, of the London college, is made by 
boiling eight ounces of balsam of tolu in three pints of 
distilled water for two hours ; when cold, the strained 
liquor is made into a syrup in the usual way. 

The tinctura balsayni tolutani is directed to be made 
by digesting an ounce and half of balsam of tolu in one 
pint of rectified spirit of wine till the balsam is dissolved. 
(Ph. Lond. 1788.) Dose one or two tea spoonfuls; but 
both these forms are very trifling and inefficacious me- 
dicines. 

TOM. See Hyboucouhu Americanus. 
TOME'NTUM. Nap. cotton. Short wool, or 
FLOCKS, (from tu?neo, to swell uj}, being used to stuff 
pillows, bolsters, Sec.) It is properly the short wool not 
carded and spun; and applied to the nap on the leaves 
of some plants which were used for the same purpose. 
Hence tomentosiis is used to express the stem and leaf, 
when they are covered with hairs so interwoven as 
scarcely to be discernible. This species of pubescence, 
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is generally white as on sea plants, and such as grow in 
exposed situations, calculated to defend their surface 
from the violence of the wind. 

Tome'ntum cerebri, a term applied to the small 
\"essels which pass from the pia mater to the brain, 
which, when separated from the latter, appear floccu- 
lent. 

TONICA, (from ravo;, to7ie, from ravui, tendo). Me- 
dicines which increase the tone or strength of the body. 
In a more extensive view, this class is extremely com- 
prehensive, since it includes every means which in- 
creases the powers of life in general. Moderate warmth, 
frequent exercise, not carried beyond the powers of the 
constitution, irritability exerted, but not exhausted, the 
secretions duly kept up, and food of a proper quality, 
and a due proportion regularly supplied, may thus be 
styled tonics. Yet these are not the objects of the 
physician when he employs this term, though they 
ought to be kept in view, when he endeavours to re- 
store the tone and strength. By tonics we mean, in 
general, the medicines exhibited to correct debility; 
and, in our classification of the materia medica, have 
divided them into the bitters, either warm or narcotic, 
the fossils and astringents. This arrangement was not 
made without farther views, which we have already 
opened, and which we shall proceed to explain more 
fully. 

Early in this work, under the article Astringentia, 
q. v. we pointed out the analogy between the increased 
density of the simple solid and the increased tone nf the 
vital, connecting it with the chemical change, the pre- 
cipitation of gelatine Avith the tanin. Whatever is the 
connection, however, between astringents and tonics, it 
is impossible to apply the chemical fact to the latter; 
for tonics act in small quantities, applied only to one 
organ, the stomach ; and though it has been rendered 
probable that some portion, in some form, may be con- 
veyed to the circulating mass (see Alexander's Experi- 
ments), no adequate quantity can reach the smaller 
vessels to produce any precipitation or consequent con- 
densation. If the precipitation is made in the blood, 
it may be asked, what becomes of the gelatine ? These 
and other difiiculties have been stated in the article re- 
ferred to, and the conclusion must be, that the increased 
tone of the stomach to which the medicine is applied 
must be communicated by the usual sympathy to the 
other organs. 

This increased tone cannot, however, be a chemical 
change; for bark, which has been vomited with little or 
no diminution of its bulk, has still stopped an impend- 
ing paroxysm of an intermittent. It is easy to say, that 
it acts on the nervous power, and from thence on the 
whole system ; but this will be scarcely considered as a 
satisfactory explanation, and we may not be able to 
offer one more so. 

Irritability of the muscular fibres is the distinguish- 
ing property of life : but in excess it is productive of 
various diseases, and there is no more common cause 
of this excess than debility. (See Convulsio and Fe- 
bris.) If we admit the existence of a nervous fluid, 
we must allow it to possess different states of mobility; 
and irritability, from all the phenomena, must consist 
in increased mobility. To lessen this irritability will 
be to procure a return of strength, if the cause of de- 
bility is removed ; and for this purpose tonics are em- 



ployed; but these we know are useless if the original 
cause be not removed. In no case is there greater 
irritability of the arterial system than in hectics ; but 
no tonic will destroy this if the suppuration continues, 
or extends. Dyspepsia from infarcted liver will not be 
removed by any tonic while the original complaint re- 
mains. 

If this be true, tonics are nearly allied to sedatives. 
We have adduced many facts to prove that bitters, even 
the warm ones, ultimately induce atony, if continued 
for a long time ; and the narcotic bitters are often 
powerfully tonics, Avhile some very active astringents 
possess no tonic power ; on the contrary, some power- 
ful tonics are not most slightly astringent, as the oxyds 
of zinc and arsenic. The connection between astrin- 
gents and tonics is, therefore, in some measure acci- 
dental. The former are tonics only, so far as they art 
sedatives. 

If we examine the class of tonics with these views, 
we shall find those of the slightest powers to be the 
amara calida. In fact, their arorna destroys in a great 
degree their sedative power, and the former must be- 
come habitual before the latter will show its effects. 
We thus find them useful as tonics before they act as 
sedatives ; and this idea is confirmed by all practical 
authors, who recommend short intermissions in the use 
of bitters, when the disease is somewhat lessened. We 
know, at least, that by long continuance they become 
useless, if not, as in the case of the duke of Portland's 
powder, injurious. Many of these are warmly stimu- 
lant, and this quality prevents any injury arising from 
the bitter. 

The narcotic bitters are superior often in tonic power 
to the amara calida. The ignatia amara which affords 
St. Ignatius' bean, the hop, the nux vomica, often show 
tonic powers superior even to the Peruvian bark. The 
grey nicker, which Neale observes is more active in 
restoring broken constitutions than any other medicine, 
is of the narcotic kind. In our lists, the nux vomica 
was omitted by accident, and the grey nicker has only 
of late reached us by private importation from the 
West Indies. 

The fossil tonics show some astringcncy, and the de- 
gree differs in different bodies. In the alum, the iron, 
and the copper, it is particularly sensible to the taste; 
but in some others it is not distinguishable. Lead, on 
the contrary, is sweet, which implies a relaxant rather 
than an astringent quality ; yet if the view of its powers 
in the article Plumbum be correct, we shall find that it 
ought to be considered as a powerful tonic. Perhaps 
the highly concentrated vegetable acids might have 
been included in the list; but facts were wanting in 
their support. 

The more pure astringents certainly often combine a 
tonic power, and many of these are truly bitters ; yet, 
as we have observed that some active astringents pos- 
sess no such power, they should be separated, and no 
longer crowd the list of tonics. Authority, however, 
forbad, and we can only here enter our protest against 
their remaining on any future occasion. 

As there is then no principle, hitherto ascertained, to 
which the different tonics can be referred, and as to sup- 
pose them sedatives will meet all the practical facts and 
the various phenoliiena, it will remain to enquire under 
what rank they should be arranged. Though allied to 
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Vhe narcotic sedatives, tonics certainly differ from them : 
not one of the former display tonic powers. Where 
then is the distinction ? We introduce the question 
not to answer it, but to point out a deficiency in the 
proof; nor can it be supplied, unless we admit, that 
some medicines of the same class act on the nerves, 
while others exclusively affect the moving powers, a 
principle that we were unable to establish in any consi- 
derable extent. Perhaps these considerations may be 
pursued ; but we have already wandered too far in the 
region of speculations, nor should we have now indulg- 
ed them, had we not inadvertently referred, in more 
than one place, to the present article for this purpose. 

TO'NICUS, (from ravas, strength). Tonic. Every 
muscular fibre has a natural tendency to shorten itself, 
and this is its tonic power. Hence by the word tone, 
applied to the system, we mean the strength and activity 
of the moving powers of the constitution. 

TO'NICI. Diseases from tonic spasm. See Spas- 
mus TONICUS. 

TONSI'LL^, (a dim. of tola, the kernels). The 
TONSILS, a?nt/,§-rfa/^; amygdalia; antiades; paristhmia: 
their disorders are named tola, toles, and tolles. These 
glands, seated, on each side, at the lower part of the 
space left between the lateral half arches of the palatum 
inoUe, are of a reddish colour, and externally have 
many holes, which communicate with an irregular ca- 
vity within, containing a viscid fluid, gradually dis- 
charged from them into the throat. 

The tonsils sometimes swell in consequence of in- 
flammation or scirrhus, and we have remarked, that 
deafness is a frequent consequence. Inflamed tonsils 
sometimes suppurate and break spontaneously, or the 
abscess is opened by an appropriate instrument, though 
a common lancet, guarded at its edges with lint or 
cloth will answer the same purpose. Scirrhus is not 
unfrequent, particularly in scrofulous habits, and has 
sometimes an ulcerated surface; but, in a great num- 
ber of instances, which the author of this article has 
seen, it has in no single case become cancerous. In ad- 
vancing life the tumour generally disappears; but it may 
be easily extirpated (Memoires de I'Academie de Chi- 
rurgie, v. 423), or taken off" by a ligature (Sharp's 
Critical Inquiry, cap. 6). The tonsils sometimes ap- 
pear to acquire a cartilaginous hardness, and calculi 
have occasionally been found in them (Kentman de 
Calculus; Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, v. 
461). 

TOTHUS, (from the Hebrew word tofih). See 
Gumma. The term is sometimes applied to the con- 
cretions in the joints of arthritics, called e/iifioroma. 

Tophi are sometimes found under the tongue, on the 
membranes, and in the coats of the arteries ; but they 
chiefly appear on the bones, are syphilitic symptoms, 
and cured by the remedies of Lues, q. v. 

TO'PICA, (from totto?, a filace,) local applications. 
TOPINA'RRIA. SeeTALPA. 
TOPOGRAPHIA MEDICA, (from ro^a?, locus, 
and 7p*<P>i-, a descrijition). A description of any situa- 
tion with medical views. These accounts are highly 
useful in many respects, and comprehend the situation of 
any town, the neighbouring hills and plains, its prevail 



We have few works of this kind in our language, and 
these are imperfect; but we some time since made a 
catalogue of the publications which had attracted our 
notice on this subject, and, though long, we shall add it 
in a geographical form. It may be highly useful as a 
collection of references to direct enquiry. 

OREAT BRITAIN. 

Huxham on air and diseasetj. 

Bissett, medical constitution of Great Britain. 

Haygarth (philosophical trans. Ixviii. 9,), Chester. 

Millar on the diseases of Great Britain. 

Sims on epidemics. 

Boabis Ireland's natural history. 

Syndenhami opera. 

Claramontii de acre, locis, et aquis Angliae, deque 

morbis Angliae vernaculis, Lond. f672, 12mo. 
Wintringham on endemic diseases. 

DENMARK. 

Suter de statu sano etmorboso accolarum maris Baltici,. 
Batholinus de aere Hafniensi. 
Henricus de salubritate aeris Havniensis. 
Pontoppidan's natural history of Denmark and Nor- 
way. 



Dalberg, tal om nagra det Suenska. 

Climatets, Stockholm, 1777. Murray, bib. iii. 35. 

Endemici par tractum Suecise, vide acta naturae cu- 

riosorum ii. 153. 
Lithenius de salubritate Suecicae sciagrophia. 
Linnaei flora Laponica. 

— amoenitates academicae, passim. 

Acta medicorum Suecicorum. 

GERMANY. 

Formey topographia von Berlin. 

Adolphi de salubritate Silesiae. 

Herz Versuch einer mediniseken orsbeschreibung der 
Uker marckischen Haupstadt Prenzlau. 

Gravius de salubritate Hassiae. 

Deichman de salubri aqua et aere Gottingensi. 

Schulze de salubritate Halae nostrae. 

Erlich de morbis et affectibus quibusdam Westphalis 
familiaribus. 

Mezger adversaria Westphaliensis. 

Ludick de salubritate aeris in Vermia. 

Barfoth de salubritate Lundiae. 

Adolphi de aere Lipsiensi. 

Braune typographiae medicae urbis Lipsiensis speci- 
men. 

Burgrav de aere, 8cc. Francofurti ad Maenum. 

Fintz et Krapp de salubritate Bambergensi. 

Chartheuser de aere, aquis, £cc. Trajecti ad Viadrum. 

Hoechstetter observ.dec. iv. 1. Augustae Vindelicorum. 

Weikard vermische Schriften (Fuldensis). 

Oelsfedts typographische beschreibung dcs Herzo- 



^ ,--r gthums Madeburg, Sec. 

jng winds, connected with these; its air, the nature of Ellisen medicinische ortbeschreibung dcs Statckcns 
ts water, its seasons, weather, and prevailing diseases. Hoya. 
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Ruhling Beobachtungen der Stadt Northeim, undder 

umlieganden Gcgand, &c. 
Willius Beschreibung der Naturlichen, Beschaffenheit 

der Grafschaft Hochberg. 
Stenzel de praesidiis sanitatis quibus Vittenberga abun- 

dat. 
Medinische national zeitung, 1798. 
Planer de acre, aquis, he. territorij Erfordiensis. 
Spielman de acre, &c. Argenti»is. 
Holzberger de acre, Sec. Aj-genlinae. 
Hufeland's journal der practischen Arzncykunde, vi. vii. 



Endtell Warsovia illustrata. 

Neuhauserin medicin. national zeitung (Cracow). 

HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 

Faker de salubritate et morbis Hungariae. 

Baty descriptio morborum quorundam Hungaris en- 

demiorum, &:c. 
Haidenreich medicina Aradiensis vel de morbis in 

Dacia frequentioribus. 
Packner de Austria morbosa per hyemem. 
Mayr de Austria morbosa autumno. 
Gamnigg de Austria morbosa sestate. 
Haberman de Austria morbosa per ver. 
Gcmory de indole aeris Hungariae. 
Fucker de salubritate ct morbis Hungariae. 

FRANCE. 

Histoire ct memoires de la societe royale de inedecine 

passim. 
Journal de medecine v. 64, 65, 66, 68, 56 (Normandy). 
Menuret de Chambaud essai sur I'histoire medicotopo- 

graphique de Paris. 
Pousse an Versaliariarnm salutaris aer. 
Pescharch an sit urbis et agri Parisiensis aer saluberri- 

mus. 
Deuxivoye ergo aer Parisiensis salubris. 
Ferret an Clivi Meudonici ut amaenus sit salubris. 
Cabilloui in Hautsierke recueil i. iii. Chalons sur Soane. 
De la Berthonye in Hautsierke i. 152, Toulon. 
Massac Paean Aurelianus, seu de laudibus salubi'itatis 

soli 8c cceli Aurelianensis. 

HOLLAND. 

Van Doeveren de sanitatis Groeninganorum ex urbis 

historia naturali derivandis. 
Van Groenevelt de salubritate aeris urbis Lugduno 

Batavorum. 
Scheuchzer de Helvetiae acre, aquis, 8c locis. 
Emmeris tentamen medicum ad debellandum insalu- 

britatem Zealandiae. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Verdeil mem. de la societe des sciences de Lousanne 

(Lausannensis). 
Thilenius medic, una chir. beraerkungen nebst Bes- 

chreibung von Lauterbach. 
Abhandel der natur forschenden Gesellschaft in Zurich 

Turica 8c Appenzellensis. 
Adolphi de incolatus montani salubritate. 
Blumenbach. biblioth. med. salubritas Bernae. 



ITALY. 

Cartegni trattado de venti in quanto si apparticno al 

medico Sc ciel sito dcUa citl^ de Pisa. 
Cagnatus de aeris Rouiani salubritate. 
Pugh on the climates of Naples, Rome, and Nice. 
Smollett's travels. 

Lancisius de adventitiis aeris Romani qualitatibus. 
Bononi de situ aquieque Ferrariae, Sec. 
Bumaldi de acre Ravenate. 
Boschi osservationi intorno alia proprieta salina dell 

atmosfera Ligura. 
Testi Disinganno overo ragione fisiche fondati su I'Au- 

torita, &c. che provano I'aria Venezia interamente 

salubre. 
De Neris de Tiburtiani aeris salubritate. 
Sarcone on the constitution and diseases of Naples. 
Donii de restituenda salubritate agri Romani. 
Constitutione medic, de Fiorenza, 1780, 1781. 

AFRICA. 

Adanson's natural history of Senegal. 
Memoires sur I'Egypte, 4 v. passim. 
Assalinion the diseases of the army of the east. 
Goldbery's voyage to Senegal. 



Russel's natural history of Aleppo. 

Hasselquist reise nach Paiastina. 

Bontius historia naturalis 8c medica Indiac Orientalis. 

Murray de stupiditate Indiae Orientalis. 

MINORCA. 

Cleghorn on the diseases of Minorca. 

AMERICA. 

Rush, medical observations and inquiries. 

Currie's historical account of the climate and diseases 
of the United States of America. 

JolisSaggio suUastorianaturale dellaprovincia del gran 
Chaco. 

Fermin traite des maladies les plus frequents de Surin- 
ambus. 

De Dusalos de morbis nonnullis Limae grassantibus. 

Schoepf Reisen durch America. 

Chalmers on the climate and diseases of South Caro- 
lina. 

Sloane's Jamaica. 

Des Portes histoire de maladies de St. Domingue. 

Moseley on tropical diseases. 

Dancer's medical assistant, Jamaica. 

MADEIRA. 

Adams on the climate of Madeira. 
Sloane's voyage. 

This catalogue cannot be complete in any branch 
but even in its present state may afford useful informa- 
tion, and may serve for a basis on which a more perfect 
superstructure may be erected. A few little geogra- 
phical inaccuracies to accommodate the works to the 
nature of the di-,tricts have been purposely admitied, 
to meet general ideas rather than political arrangements. 
The number of works might have been increased, but 
those omitted are of less importance and inferior merit 
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on the same subjects with those admitted, and an ob- 
jection may remain that the list might have been still 
shorter and more select. The references in France 
are few, the country where this science has been, we 
have said, chiefly cultivated. This was the reason of 
its limited extent, for the districts examined are so nu- 
merous that they would have doubled the number of 
works inserted, so that it was necessary to refer to the 
volumes where they are to be found: — these are the 
Journal de Medecine, and the History and Memoirs 
of the Society of Medicine at Paris. Two German 
Journals, viz. Hufeland's, and the Medinische National 
Zetung, are quoted for the same purpose of abridg- 
ment: the volume of 1798 is the only one that has 
reached us. 

See Wepfer Dissertationes de morbis climatum ; 
Buchner de exploranda locorum salubritate ; Fincke in 
versuch einer algemeinen medicinisch-practischen geo- 
graphic; Kannegieser de locorum aquarum et aeris 
salubritate; MuUer de extispiciis veterum in quantum 
ad indolem et temperiem regionis dignoscendam valent. 

TO'RCULAR, (from torqueo^ to twist). The tour- 
NiquET is a kind of bandage used to check haemorrhages 
after wounds or amputations. The most simple of these 
is a fillet, long enough to encircle the wounded Umb, 
with a small stick to twist it round, and a small bolster 
to press upon the principal vessel. The fillet must be 
tied loosely above the orifice of the vessel, and the bol- 
ster placed under it, over the artery, and then the fillet 
twisted by means of a stick until it is sufficiently tight. 
When the wound is on the arm, the tourniquet must 
be placed near the armpit, for there the artery is most 
superficial. The first account of this instrument is 
in a treatise written by Mr. Lowdham, an English sur- 
geon, and published in 1679; but it has been since 
much improved. See Plates; Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 
26, Sec. 

To'rculau hero'phili. See Cerebrum. 

TORDI'LIUM, (qvtasi torquilium., from torqueo., to 
twist; from its tortuous branches,) seseli officinale Lin. 
Sp. PI. 345. A plant, the roots of which resemble those 
of skirret, but they are not employed in medicine. See 

SiSARUM. 

TORMENTI'LLA, (because it relieves /lain in the 
teeth,) hf/ita/ihillum, consolida rubra, septfoii,, tor- 
mentil; tormentilla erecta Lin. Sp. PI. 716. Upright 
sepifoil or tormentil is a plant with slender upright 
stalks, oblong indented leaves, which usually stand 
seven at a joint. The flowers are small, and of a yellow 
colour; the root crooked and knotty, of a dark brown 
or blackish colour on the outside, and reddish within. 
It is perennial, grows wild in woods and on commons, 
and flowers in June. 

The root is a strong astringent; and its flavour is 
highly aromatic. It gives out its astringency both to 
water and to spirit, but most perfectly to alcohol. It 
may be administered in powder from ten grains to 5 ss. 
for a dose, though usually given in a decoction, made 
by boiling an ounce and a half of the root in three pints 
of water to a quart; at the end of the boiling about a 
drachm of cinnamon is usually added. Three or four 
table spoonfuls of this decoction is a dose. Both alone 
and with gentian it hath cured intermittent fevers, but 
the dose must be large, and the medicine given in sub- 
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stance. It is one of the strongest of the vegetable 
astringents; and where fluxes are attended with fever, 
in constitutions very irritable, it is preferable to any 
other medicine, as it contains a very inconsiderable de- 
gree of resin: according to Dr. Rutty, chronic ulcers 
are cured by washing with wine or water in which the 
tormentil has been boiled, and scorbutic ulcers in the 
mouth as well as relaxed gums and uvula relieved by 
the same medicine. 

The decoction is said to be efficacious in restoring 
lost appetite, and in epidemic dysentery it is sometimes 
held in the mouth to prevent infection. In haemorrhage 
from the bowels, fluor albus, and involuntary micturi- 
tion, it is of service. The powder of the tormentil root 
is an ingredient in the fiulvis cum creta com/ionitus. 
(See Bolus.) This root and that of bistort are similar, 
and are sometimes used for each other. See Lewis, 
Cullen, and Rutty's Materia Medica, 

TO'RMINA, (from torquco^ to grieve). See Iliaca 

PASSIO. 

To'rmina, (from iorqueo, to twist). Colic pains; a 
Dysentery, q. v. 

TORNA'DO, (from the Spanish). A hurricane; a 
WHIRLWIND. According to Dr. Schotte the rainy season 
at Senegal begins about the middle of July, and ends 
about the middle of October: during this time the wind 
is generally between the points of east and south, tlic 
quarter from which the tornados come. The hurricane 
is preceded by a disagreeable closeness and weight in 
the air, which seems much hotter than it appears from 
the thermometer ; its immediate approach is known 
by the clouds rising to the south-east, and joining so 
as to make the horizon look quite black, accompanied 
with lightning and thunder at a distance. The breeze 
dies away by degrees as the tornado advances, and an 
entire calm succeeds; the air grows yet darker; ani- 
mals and birds retire and shelter themselves ; every 
thing is silent, and the aspect of the sky, from whence 
the tornado approaches, is most dreadful. A violent 
storm comes on at once, which is so cold as to occasion 
the thermometer to fall seven or eight degrees in a few 
minutes, and strong enough to overset negro huts and 
vessels, or drive the latter from their anchors, and 
throw them on shore. The storm abates, and heavy 
rain follows, accompanied with much lightning and 
strong claps of thunder. Sometimes tornados happen 
without rain, or at least a very little; but the storm is 
in that case more violent, and lasts longer. It hath 
been imagined, that this kind of storm brings some 
pestiferous quality with it, because several apparently 
fell sick in one night after a tornado. Dr. Schotte thinks 
that no such ill quality is thus produced by it ; and that 
the diseases may be attributed to the change it pro- 
duces on the air, and consequently on the body; it 
may therefore be considered as the occasional cause 
of a disease to which the body was predisposed long 
before. Schotte's Treatise on the Synochus Atra- 
biliosa. 

TORPE'DO, (from torpor, numbness). See An- 

GUILLA. 

TO'RPOR, (from tor/ieo, tc benumb). Diminished 
sensation and motion, in a fleshy part (Vogel) ; an inter- 
mediate state between a palsy and health (Galen); or a 
nimibness, or deficient feeling and ipotion. Applied 
31 
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to the habit, it very often means a sluggishness and in- 
activity in the moving powers of the machine, either 
of the whole or of some part. The torpor of animals, 
vfho sleep during the winter, does not wholly depend 
on cold, but the gradually decreasing appetite: if well 
fed, it may be prevented. Nicholson's Journal. 

10'RTIO,(from torqueo). A strain in a joint. 

TORTU'RA, (from the same). A wry mouth. 

Tortu'ra o'ris. See Trismus. 

TORTICO'LLIS,(from torqueo^to /Tf/s^, and collum^ 
the neck). The why neck, an instance of contractura. 

TO'TA BO'NA. See Mercurialis. 

TOXICODE'NDRON, (from r.|,y.»v, fioison, and 
hvS'poy, a tree,) edera trifolia ; the poison tree, or poi- 
son wood; rhus toxicodendron Lin. Sp. PI. 379. This 
tree is extremely noxious, poisoning, it is said, either 
by the touch or smell, especially while burning. Hand- 
ling it has sometimes occasioned blindness for many 
^ays ; but on many it will not produce any bad effect. 
The poison of the tree is temporary, and never mortal : 
salad oil and cream rubbed upon the parts expedite the 
removal of its effects. The first symptoms of its ac- 
tion are a violent itching in the skin, to which succeed 
inflammation and swelling of the part. Sometimes the 
whole body is swelled in this manner; sometimes only 
a particular part, as the legs; and, in this case, they 
often discharge a considerable cpiantity of water, and 
then every trace of disease disappears. Its chief use is 
for dying linen of a black colour. See Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. xlix. 1755. 

TOXITE'SIA. See Artemisia. 

TRACHE'A ARTE'RIA, (from rpccy^vi, rough). 
See Aspera arteria. 

TRACHEA 'LIS ARTE'RIA, (from trachea,) runs 
up from the subclavia in a winding course, along the 
aspera arteria to the glandula thyroidea and larynx, de- 
taching small arteries to both sides, one of which runs 
10 the upper part of the scapula. 

Trachea'lis vena. See Gutturalis vena. 

TRACHE'^. See Vas. 

TRACHE'LIUM, (from rfx^yMi, the throat, from 
its efficacy in diseases of the throat). See Cervicaria. 

TRACHE'LO-MASTOI'DEUS. See Complexus 

MINOR. 

TRACHELOPHY'MA, TRACHEOCELE, (from 
Tf«;t;»!A95, and <pvf4.x, or xjfAjj, a tumour). See Broncho- 
cele. 

TRACHEOTO'MIA,(from trachea, andre/^vui, seco, 
to cut). Tracheotomy, bronchotomia, and laryngoto- 
my ; a division of the trachea below the larynx by in- 
cision, or by puncture, betwixt the third and fourth 
ring, or a little lower. The diseases which may require 
this operation are obstructions on the upper part of the 
larynx, or foreign bodies accidentally introduced. In 
the latter case we want only their removal, and the 
wound may be then closed ; but if the opening is re- 
quired for assisting the breath, it must remain open 
while the obstruction continues. 

In performing this operation, the patient is seated on 
a low stool, and his head held in an upright position. 
Opposite the third or fourth ring, the skin is then raised 
in a transverse fold, and cut so deep that the incision 
may extend longitudinally from the first ring to nearly 
the sternum. 



The trachea must be next laid bare by separating 
the cellular substance, and dissecting away the muscu- 
lar fibres, that they may be removed or pressed side- 
ways. The operator then, guiding his scalpel by the 
nail of his left hand, supporting the trachea by the 
thumb and middle finger, makes an incision into the 
membranous connection of the third and fourth car- 
tilage. A flat canula is afterwards introduced, guardinp; 
carefully, in this and every step of the operation, any 
injury to the back part of the trachea, or the slightest 
drop of blood from falling in. This canula is soon 
clogged with mucus, and a double one has been pro- 
posed, that one part may be cleaned while the other 
remains; but the mucus prevents their sliding, and 
after a day or two the wound between the rings will not 
close if the canula is removed. The proposal, there- 
fore, of some authors to take out a portion of one of the 
rings is, in the greater number of cases, unnecessary, 
and only requisite when the size of a foreign body to be 
removed is too considerable to admit of its passing- 
through a common wound. If carefully introduced, so 
as not to touch the parietes of the trachea behind, we 
have never seen it excite a cough. 

Mr. Bell proposes for this operation a small flat tro- 
char, previously passed through several folds of linen, 
to prevent its proceeding too far, and to guard against 
any fluid falling through the wound : this is secured by 
a plate of metal fitted to the neck. The aperture of the 
canula is covered with wet gauze. A foreign body is 
to be removed by small crooked forceps after the hae- 
morrhage has ceased. A French surgeon proposes 
cutting through the thyroid and cricoid cartilages; but 
these parts are highly irritable, and might occasion dan- 
gerous coughing. 

When the skin is cut through, a small incision may 
be made into the windpipe, and then a short but crooked 
canula may be fixed for the air to pass through. See 
Sharpe's Operations; Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 403 ; 
White's Surgery, p. 294; Themison Apud Ccelium 
Oculorum, iii. 4.; Memoires de I'Academie de Chirur- 
gie, iv. et v. ; Morgagni Dissertationes Anatomicae, 
No. ix. ; Richer Nov. Commentaria Gottingensia; 
Wendt Historia Tracheotomiae nuperrime adminis- 
tratae. 

TRACHO'MA, (from rpoL^vi, rough,) dasymma, if 
tettery; ^i/Zosi*, if callous ; and *z/cosf5, if the pustules 
should be thick or scabrous. In Cullen's Nosology it is 
a variety of the ophthalmia tarsi, and consists in a 
roughness of the eye lids, particularly their internal 
parts, from scabs, which differ much in their appear- 
ances in different instances. These complaints are at- 
tended with a weight and heaviness in the eye, a swell- 
ing in the eye lids, a pain and itching, a heat and red- 
ness in the corners, and in the conjunctiva, a viscid 
humour mixed with pungent tears flowing from the 
ulcers, which often agglutinates the eye lids. If this 
complaint continue long in old people, the lower eye 
lid grows thick, and turns downwards, so that the car- 
tilage appears to resemble raw flesh. The cause is an 
obstruction of the sebaceous glands, from a deposition 
probably of sorne matter, which by confinement becomes 
acrid. To relieve the complaint the glands must be 
destroyed by a caustic, and the pain which it occasions 
must be allayed by washing immediately with warm 
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water. The caustic must be applied twice a v/eek. St. 
Yves on the Disorders of the Eyes. 

Mr. Ware calls this disorder the fisoro/i/it/ialinia, and 
describes it nearly in the following words: The ducts 
of the ciliary glands arc ulcerated; their oily soft.fluid, 
mixing with the discharge from the ulcers, is changed 
into an acrid humour, which quickly inspissates into a 
hard adhesive scab. This scab spreads the complaint 
by its irritation over the whole internal edge of the eye 
lid, and prevents all relief, until local remedies check 
the formation of the scab by curing the ulcers which 
produced it. This inflammation of the edges of the eye 
lids produces a glutinous matter, which closely connects 
them when they have been for some time in contact, 
so as to require painful efforts for their separation. 
Usually the ulcers are confined to the edges of the eye 
lids, but sometimes they spread over the whole external 
surface, and excoriate the greater part of the cheek ; in 
the latter case the inflammation often resembles the ac- 
companying erysipelas. 

M. St. Yves observes, in his chapter on the ophthal- 
my, subsequent to the small pox, that " the pustules on 
the edge of the cartilage of the eye lids, which penetrate 
between the cilia and their inner surface, do not cica- 
trize, from the acrimonious serosity which incessantly 
covers them ; ulcers in consequence often continue 
several years, and even during life if not remedied." 
But though the small pox and measles are frequent 
causes of this complaint, a slight ophthalmia will some- 
times inflame the lids, producing an ulceration and ad- 
hesion of their edges. The small pustules also, which 
form on the outer margin of the ciliary edge, called styes, 
have, in some instances, brought on a similar inflamma- 
tion, and its consequences ; nor is it an uncommon effect 
of scrofula, scurvy, or lues ; but most frequently a local 
complaint, though, even then, sometimes accompanied 
with evident marks of a scrofulous constitution. 

The ulcerations that appear to be superficial arc 
generally soon removed, but those which are deep 
yield with more difficulty than such as are attended with 
fungous flesh. 

The general practice has been to touch the ulcers 
with the lapis infernalis, two or three times a week ; 
but to moderate the severity of this method, the part 
was presently washed with pure water. The pain of 
this application has, however, prevented its use ; and 
IVIr. Ware has proposed a far less exceptionable method. 
Wlien this kind of inflammation extends over the whole 
surface of the eye lid, and the cheek, resembling erysi- 
pelas, he orders antiphlogists and sedatives; and when 
the extreme irritability is removed, finishes the cure by 
means of the unguentum citrinum. (Ph. Ed.) When 
the lower eye lid turns outward, the general method 
proposed for the psorophthalmy is usually effectual ; 
and scorbutic, scrofulous, or venereal diseases must be 
relieved before the eye lid can be benefited. When from 
scrofula, the remedies usually employed should be con- 
tinued for a considerable time. 

The unguentum citrinummust be sometimes reduced 
and rendered milder. The best method of lowering is 
ID add one half, or in irritable habits, a large proportion 
of the unguentum cerussae acetatac. It should be ap- 
plied at night with a camel's hair pencil. 

See St. Yves on the Diseases of the Eye ; Ware's 



Remarks on the Ophthalmia; Galen de Compositione 
Medicamentorum jEtius Tctrabib, ii. Serm. iii. 42, 43; 
Vater de Trachomate. 

TRAGACA'NTHA, (from rpxye-,, a goaty and 
ccxxvBx, a thorn). See Gummi tiiagacantha. 

TRA'GEA ; drangcsa of Fuschius, is an aromatic 
powder, preserved with an equal quantity, sometimes a 
larger proportion, of sugar; and taken in order to 
strengthen the stomach, and dispel wind. The modern 
peppermint and cinnamon lozenges are an improved 
formula, with similar intentions. 
TRA'GI. See Spoxgia. 
TRA'GICUS. See Auricula. 
TRA'GOPOGON, (from rpnyoi, a goat, and ■sruyo\, 
a beard, from its downy seed, resembling the beard of a 
goat,) barba hirci; goat's beard; tragofiogon fira- 
tensc Lin. Sp. PI. 1 109. The roots are soft, sweet, nutri- 
tive, and laxative, slightly diuretic and expectorant, but 
these qualities are too inconsiderable to admit this plant 
among the medicinal ones. The stems when young are 
eaten like asparagus. See Raii Historia, and Scor- 
zoNERA, which it nearly resembles. 

TRAGOPY'RON, (from rpxy»i, and art-^o?, bucfc- 
ivheat). See P'agopyrum. 

TRAGOSELI'NUM, (from -rpxyoi, and <riXivoi). 
Goat's parsley. See Pimpinella. 
TRA'GUS. See Auricula. 
TRA'NGEBIN MA'NNA. See Aliiagi. 
TRANSFU'SIO, (from transfundo, to pour from one 
vessel to another). Transfusion; or the art of trans- 
mitiing the blood of an animal into the vessels of the 
human species. When every disease was supposed to 
reside in the blood, it was an obvious expedient to sup- 
ply a depraved fluid by a pure one, in a medical view; 
and, by means of a syphon, the blood of a lamb, for in- 
stance, was directed into the human veins, while a pro- 
portional quantity was discharged from other veins. As 
usual with inventors, the plan was found wonderfully 
successful ; but it sunk into disgrace from an accident, 
with which the operation was by no means connected. 
As there are few causes of disease in the blood, the 
operation of this remedy must be limited ; and there is 
little expectation of its revival, or of its utility. Very- 
extensive details on this subject occur in the early 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions. 

TRANSPIRA'TIO, (from transjiiro, to breathe 
through). See Perspiratio. 

TRANSVERSA'LES MAJO'RES CO'LLI, are 
long and thin muscles, placed along the transverse 
apophyses of the neck, and the four, five, or six upper 
bones of the back, between the complexus major and 
minor. They rise from the transverse apophysis, and 
are usually inserted into the nearest apophysis, some- 
times to more remote ones. 

Transversa'les co'lli mino'res. See Intertrans- 
versales. 

TraxVsversa'les na'si. These muscles rise from 
the upper part of the upper lip, and run to the ridge of 
the nose. 

Transversa'les do'rsi mino'res. Winslow speaks 
of these as being fixed to the extremities of the lower- 
most transverse apophyses of the back. 

Transversa'les pe'dis. See Pauthenar major and 

MINOR. 
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Tkansversa'les abdo'minis, rise iVom the trans- 
verse processes of the lumbar vertebra, the spine of 
the OS ileum, the ligamentum pubis, and the cartilagi- 
nous endings of the ribs below the sternum, from whence 
their fleshy parts run over the peritonaeum, and become 
a broad, expanded tendon, before they pass under the 
rectus, to their insertion into the whole length of the 
Unea alba. They press the belly inwards, and depress 
the ribs, assisting vomiting, micturition, and the dis- 
charge of the faeces. 

1 RANSVERSA'LIS,(from transversus, across, be- 
cause of the transverse direction of its fibres, or of its 
originating in the transverse processes of the vertebrae). 
See Teres minor. 

Transversa'lis ANTi'cus phi'mus, is situated between 
the basis of the occiput and the transverse apophysis of 
the first vertebra of the neck. 

Transversa'lis ANTi'cus secun'dus, is fixed by one 
extremity very near the middle of the transverse apo- 
physis of the second vertebra of the neck, and by the 
other, near the basis of the first. 

Transversa'lis co'lli, and lumdo'rum. See mul- 

TIFIDUS SPIN^ MUSCULUS. 

Transversa'lis digito'rum, lies transversely under 
the first phalanges of the toes, is fixed to the first pha- 
lanx of the great toe, and inserted into the first phalanx 
of the little toe. 

Transversa'lis placenti'ni. See Adductor mini- 
mi DIGITI pedis. 

Transversa'lis perin^i. A muscle sustaining the 
perinaeum. It is often accompanied by another, styled 
by Winslow the inferior fir ost ate. 

Transversa'lis sutura, runs across the face, sinking 
into the orbits, and joining the bones of the head to 
those of the face. 

Transversa'lis ure'thrjE ; triangularis, is a digas- 
tric muscle lying along the lower part, or the loose 
edge of the ligamentum pubis interosseum ; its two ex- 
tremities are fixed in the branches of the ossa pubis, its 
middle tendon lying oii the middle of the edge of the 
ligament just named. 

TRANSVE'RSO-SPINA'LIS LUMBO'RUM. See 

SaCER MUSCULUS. 

TRANSVER'SUM EXTE'RNUM CA'RPI LIGA- 
ME'NTUM, begins by a broad insertion, fixed in the 
large extremity of the radius, about two fingers breadth 
above the styloid apex ; crosses obliquely, over the 
convex side of the basis radii, and partly over that of 
the carpus, and then turning towards the os orbiculare 
is inserted into it. 

Transve'rsum inte'rnum ca'rpi; an annular liga- 
ment. 

TRANSVE'RSUS. See Pronator quadratus. 

TRAPE'ZIUM, Os, (T^«^f^<ov, a four sided figure, 
from its shape,) the first bone of the second row in the 
■wrist. See Carpus. 

TRAPE'ZIUS MU'SCULUS,TRAPE'ZIA. See 

CUCULARIS. 

TRAPEZOI'DES, Os, (from r^xTFi^io^, and e/^e?, 
UkeJiess,) the second bone of the second row in the 
wrist, resembling rather a truncated pyramid than a 
trapezium. See Carpus. 

TRAULO'TIS, (from rpdv^ig, stammering J. See 

PSELLISMUS. 



TRAUMA'TICA, (from rpxvf^x,) applications to 
cure wounds, the Greek appellation of astringent agglu- 
tinants. See Vulneraria. 

TRA'XINI ARBOR FO'LIO, FLO'RE CCERU'- 
LEO.. See Azedarach. 

TRE'DON. Sec Caries. 

TRE'MOR, (ivom rpiftM, to tremble). (See Hor- 
ror.) A TREMBLING, without a sensdtion of cold. It 
is a less degree of convulsion, and arises from every 
cause of debility ; a frequent symptom of palsies, and 
the ctfect of excesses in every kind of narcotic, as opium, 
tobacco, and tea, as well as of the indirect stimulants, 
as ardent spirits. When connected with palsy, it arises 
from effusions on the brain (Boneti Sepulchretum lib. 
i. sect. xiv. 7, 9.); sometimes from worms in the brain 
(Obs. 10). A trembling arises from artificial and 
spontaneous discharges of blood; from violent passion 
and terror; sometimes from plethora, and, as is said, 
from a retention of the semen. Those employed in the 
mercurial mines, as well as the manufacturers of this 
metal, or its preparations, are subject to it; and lead 
often produces the same effect. 

The cure is frequently trusted to antispasmodics, par- 
ticularly musk; but the mineral waters are often recom- 
mended, and the sulphureous ones, from sulphur ren- 
dering mercury inert, are preferred, when this metal has 
been the cause. Cold bathing, and bark, with valerian, 
are often useful remedies ; and electricity is recom- 
mended by De Haen. Small doses of ipecacuanha are 
said, by Martini, to have been successful. See Galen, 
Hamberger, and Richter de Tremore. 

TREPANA'TIO, (from trefianum,a trefian). The 
operation of trepanning, proposed to relieve the brain 
from depressed parts of the skull, fragments of the 
broken bones of the skull, extravasations of blood or 
matter, on or under the membranes of the brain, and 
other causes of pressure, of irritation, and of inflamma- 
tion. Many parts of the skull were formerly considered 
as unfit for this instrument, but the operation hath been 
performed on the greater number with the happiest 
success, and similar objections lie against some parts on 
which custom allows the trepan to be employed. 

The causes, which chiefly require the use of the 
trepan, are those in which a pressure is evident on the 
brain, either fi'omextravasatedfluids,or from a depressed 
bone. Extravasated fluids are, however, often absorbed, 
and, for this purpose, the most free and repeated 
venesection, with active saline laxatives, are necessary. 
The bleeding, recommended in pleurisy, will not be too 
plentiful for a strong young man; and if the symptoms 
are very violent, the quantity may even be increased. 
Thirty ounces have been taken, and the evacuation 
repeated within twelve hours. In fact, the plan origin- 
ally laid down by Wiseman must be followed closely if 
the patient can be saved. 

The symptoms which show compression are dilated 
pupils, an apoplectic stertor, the pulse particularly low, 
full, and strong. We have said (see Concussio) 
that the dilated pupils often attend concussion when 
violent, but the apoplectic stertor, and the slow pulse, 
show compression ; and the opinion is confirmed if the 
pulse does not rise on the first bleeding. In any violent 
accident it will be certainly proper to examine the 
wound ; but it is highly improper, as is too often done, 
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to cut out a portion of the scalp on every occasion. It 
will be necessary to cut clown on the skull, through the 
wound, but without removing any portion of the scalp. 
It is then not difficult to ascertain, with a probe, whe- 
ther any fracture exists, taking care not to mistake a 
suture for a fissure, and to examine whether the peri- 
cranium is loosened from the skull, a certain sign of 
serious injury. If there is no depression, if the insen- 
sibility lessens, and the pulse rises on copious bleedings, 
we need not be more active. Tranquillity, rest, the 
lowest diet, and the other necessary evacuations, will 
relieve the patient. Should, however, the insensibility 
increase, whatever be the appearances on dividing the 
scalp, we must still proceed to the operation, for there 
is probably a considerable extravasation. See Fissur^e. 

Morgagni (de Sedibus, &c. 1. ii. 12 — 20), and Richter 
in his Bibliotheca, iv. 655, discuss at some length the 
question where the trepan may be safely applied ; but 
the happy boldness of modern practitioners has pre- 
vented any tedious disquisition. Copland (Medical 
Commentaries, Edinburgh), and Gooch (Practical Trea- 
tise, i. 301, &c.) have applied it to the occiput and the 
temporal bones, and it is, we believe, only applied with 
hesitation over the longitudinal sinus. In its vicinity, 
on either side, we have known it often used. Pott has 
remarked that the sutures offer no difficulty, but in 
children; Theden observes that the application does 
not succeed, probably on account of the strong attach- 
ment of the dura mater to the sutures. In fractures 
near the sutures the trepan should rather be applied to 
either side of these divisions. 

When the operation is resolved on, the instruments 
and dressings in readiness, the head previously shaved, 
must be held steady upon a person's knee. With a 
proper knife and the scalprum, a piece of the scalp 
must be removed; enough to give room for a sufficient 
number of perforations. The incision should be bold, 
so as at once to reach the bone, and the edge of the 
knife should be inclined from the wound so as to cut 
more of the pericranium than of the skin: then raising 
the pericranium a little with the point of the knife, 
quite round the incision, with the scalprum the skull 
must be cleared of its membranes. The trephine is 
the most commodious instrument, for it works both 
backward and forward; and when the saw hath entered 
well into the bone, the central pin should be taken out, 
as well as the saw itself, to examine the depth to which 
it hath passed, and to brush out the small portions of 
bone that might impede the operation. The diploe in 
some parts of the cranium is constantly, in others occa- 
sionally, wanting, and this circumstance should be at- 
tended to. When the piece is loose, it is taken out 
with the forceps ; and if the lower edge of the perfora- 
tion be rough, it is smoothed with the lenticular. The 
depressed piece of skull is next to be raised with an 
elevator, now made with fulcra, to rest on the sound 
bone. If extravasated matter seems lodged under the 
dura mater, which is discovered by a tumour, it must 
be discharged by puncturing. If the symptoms of com- 
pression do not appear to arise from a fracture, but if 
extravasation under a fissure only is suspected, the tre- 
phine must be applied over one part of it, as the extra- 
vasation is often immediately below; and when the 
fissure is of a considerable extent, a perforation must be 



made at each end, if not at the sides. When several 
perforations are made to remove many depressed frag- 
ments of bone that have their internal surface larger 
than their external, it is necessary to apply the trepan 
as near the fractured parts as possible, and to unite the 
perforations to avoid cutting the intermediate spaces 
with the head saw. In places where the unequal thick- 
ness of the skull is observed, it is best to elevate the 
piece that is sawed before it is cut quite through, that 
the membrane may escape unhurt. When an injury 
happens on a suture, where it is not thought advisable 
to use the trepan, a perforation must be made on each 
side. When the pieces of bone or the extravasated 
fluids are removed, the dressing should be as innocent 
in quality, and small in quantity, as possible ; clean dry 
lint to absorb the matter is only wanted ; and this may 
be kept on by a common woollen cap, which is pre- 
ferable to all bandages. After dressing, the patient 
must be laid in as easy a posture in bed as possible, with 
his shoulders raised. Perfect quiet, open bowels, vene- 
section, and a low diet, are often equally necessary be- 
fore as after removing the pieces of the skull. The air 
of the patient's room should be cool, and the room it- 
self airy. In young people the perforations are in time 
filled up with a substance of a bony hardness ; but in 
adults this repair is less perfect. Sometimes a fungus 
proves troublesome, but it is best prevented by apply- 
ing a plate of lead, as invented and described by Bel- 
loste and Gooch ; and removed by chalybeate and as- 
tringent applications, but it often yields slowly. 

Sec Belioste's Hospital Surgeon; Heister's Surgery; 
Sharpe's Operations; Gooch's Cases and Remarks; 
White's Surgery, p. 220; Hill's Cases in Surgery; 
King in the Transactions of the Irish Academy; Pott's 
Observations. 

TRE'PANUM, TRE'PHINE, (from rpv-xxc^, to 
perforate'). A trepan ; fiereterion, a circular saw, 
with which the cranium is perforated in the operation 
called trefianning. It hath received different names 
from its various forms, as abafitista^ anabajitiston^ mo- 
diolus^ chanicis^ terebra, terebella. Until lately, the 
trepan was very generally used, but the trephine is more 
commodious, and acts as quickly as the trepan. See 
plates of Chirurgical Instruments, and Trepanatio. 

TRIA'NDRIA, (from t^£'«, and «v»)^).- The name 
of the third class in the Linnaean system, comprehend- 
ing those plants which bear hermaphrodite flowers with 
three stamens. 

TRIANGULA'RES STE'RNI, (from tres, and 
angulus^^ fiectorales interni, sterno-costales^ rise from 
the side and edge of the sternum and xiphoid cartilage 
of the sixth, fifth, fourth, third, and second ribs, to de- 
press them. 

TRIANGULA'RIS. An appellation of the de/ires- 
sores labii su/ie7'ioris, scalenus, deltoides, transver sales 
uret/ircs, pyramidalis nasi, and sfile7iius, 

Triangula'ris ve'na. The external jugular vein, 
where it passes through the musculus triangularis. 

TRI'BULUS, (from TfuQu, to vex). See Caltrops. 

TRI'CA LUMBO'RUM. See Plica polonica. 

TRI'CEPS AU'RIS. See Abductor auris. 

TRI'CEPS, (from tres, and cc/iut). '1'hree headed ; 
but Douglas divides it into four. It rises by its first 
head from the fore part of the os pubis, and its lendoc 
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is inserted into the linca femoris aspera: it is then 
blended with another head which luns down to the 
knee. The second rises from the lower part of the os 
pubis, and is inserted higher in the linea aspera; the 
third from the small process of the ischium, close to the 
obturator externus, inserted in the linea aspera behind 
the little trochanter ; the fourth from the ischium and 
its tuberosity, inserted in the linea aspera, and, joining 
with the first, forms a tendon which goes to the knee, 
blended with that of the vastus externus. See Abductor 

FEMORIS. 

Tri'ceps exte'nsor cu'biti, a three headed muscle 
of the humerus, anconeus major externus et internus 
ofWinslow; bicefis et hrachialis externus of Douglass. 
The first arises tendinous from the inferior costa of the 
scapula near its cervix, and is styled longus. The se- 
cond, brevis, arises by an acute tendinous, fleshy origin 
from the back part of the os humeri, a little below the 
head, outwardly. The third, brachiatis externus, rises 
at the back part of the humerus. These heads unite 
below the insertion of the teres major, and cover the 
hinder part of the humerus. It is inserted into the 
olecranon, partly into the condyles of the os humeri, 
adhering firmly to the ligament. 

TRI'CHIA, or TRICHI'ASIS, (from ^^/|, a hair,) 
ojihthalmia trichiasis of Cullen, entro]iium, distichiasis, 
districhiasis, ca/iillilium, distichia, an inversion of the 
cartilage on the edge of the eye lid, from which it bears 
upon the conjunctiva and cornea, exciting, by the fric- 
tion of the eye lashes, an inflammation in the eye. It 
is defined by Gorraeus, " A falling in of the eye lids, 
and a preternatural generation of hairs on them;" and 
he divides it into three species, fihalangosis, fitosis, and 
hyiiophysis, to which another, distichia, has been added. 
See Blepharoptosis. 

The ufi/ier lid and its ciliary edge, according to Mr. 
Ware, are preserved, both in motion and rest, in their 
natural situation, by the equal, though contrary, actions 
of the musculus orbicularis, and levator palpebrae supe- 
rioris. The skin of the upper lid is always very thin, 
flaccid, and folded, so that in trichiasis of this lid there 
seems a relaxation of the levator palpebrse superioris, 
and a contraction of the superior part of the orbicularis. 
The cure is only palliative, when, in order to immediate 
relief, the eye lashes are extracted by their roots. The 
radical cure is effected by an incision through the in- 
teguments of the upper eye lid, from the inner angle 
of the eye to the outer. The fibres of the orbicularis 
muscle must then be so separated as to expose the 
expanded fibres of the levator muscle as near to their 
termination in the edge of the lid as possible, and a 
small, warm cauterizing iron, adapted to the convexity 
of the globe of the eye, passed two or three times over 
the tendino-carneous fibres. Thus, by producing a 
slight irritation, which occasions contraction, a cure 
may be expected. 

The loiver lid, whose motion is very small in compa- 
rison with that of the upper, is preserved in its natural 
state by the equal action of the orbicular fibres spread 
over it, and the thickness and elasticity of the skin 
which covers it. A trichiasis in the lower lid can, 
therefore, only arise from a relaxation of the skin, and 
a contraction of the inferior part of the orbicularis. 
The cure will consequently depend on increasing the 



renitency of the skin, so as to prevent the contraction 
of the musculus orbicularis. When the case is recent, 
a cure hath sometimes been effected by forming a fold 
in the skin before the inverted li'J, to draw its edge from 
the eye, and preserving the skin in that state by the 
application of sticking plaster. In slight cases the 
skin may recover its tone by these means; but in others 
it will be necessary to cut off a small transverse portion 
of the loose skin below the edge of the lid, and after- 
wards confine the sides of the wound together by means 
of a suture. 

Richter remarks that he had often performed the 
operation, and generally found that he had not cut 
enough of the skin, and consequently had only lessen- 
ed, not cured, the complaint. He advises every one, 
therefore, to cut much more of the external skin of the 
eye than appears necessary. 

Soinctimes none of these methods will suffice, as the 
ciliary edges are not only inverted, but likewise con- 
tracted in their length. In this case their circumference 
must be enlarged either by an incision of the outer 
angle, or by a complete division of the cartilage, called 
tarsus, in the middle. The first of these operations is 
no more than a simple straight incision with a sharp 
pointed curved bistoury. The last, which is seldom ne- 
cessary, will be best performed by the same instru- 
ment; only observing, that the point be carefully intro- 
duced between the globe and eye lid, and carried be- 
low the cartilage, that is, about one eighth of an inch ; 
whence it is to be pushed outward in a horizontal di- 
rection till it hath cut its way through the lid. The car- 
tilage being thus entirely divided, each portion will re- 
cede towards the angles, and a separation be left be- 
tween them, which will not only take off" the complaint 
at present, but prevent its return for the future. Bell's 
Surgery, vol. iii. p. 275; Ware on the Ophthalmy; 
White's Surgery, p. 247. 

TRICHI'ASIS, (from.^/!/|, hair,) a term for an affec- 
tion of the urine, in which something like hairs is seen 
floating. Fissures, or a roughness in the skin, of the 
breast, and abscess in a woman's breast. Erotianus. 

Trichi'asis, (from the same). Mictio piloru7n. See 
Plica. 

TRICHI'SMOS, (from the same,) cafiillatio, a spe- 
cies of fracture of the cranium, almost imperceptible 
to the sight, and sometimes the cause of death, because 
it cannot be discovered. 

TRICHO'MA, (from rptxii, hairs). See' Plica 

POLONICA. 

TRICHO'MANES, (from r^iyj^, hairs, and ,m.«v6?, 
thin, because it resembles fine hair). See Adianthum 

NIGRUM. 

TRICO'RNES, (from tres, and cornu,) muscles 
which have three terminations, or horns. 

TRICOCC^, (from rpui and jco^xo?,) the thirty- 
eighth order of plants in Linnaeus's natural method, 
consisting of a three cornered capsule, containing three 
seeds in three separate cells. The order is not strictly 
natural. 

TRICUSPIDA'LESVA'LVUL^,(fromrnf««/i/«). 
See CoR. 

TRI'ENS. See Cvathus. 

TRIFO'LIA SPI'CA. See Caaponga. 

TRIFO'LIUM, (from tres, and folium^ because it 
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has three leaves on one stalk). Trefoil. Quadri- 
folium trinitas. Clover, used for feeding cattle only. 
See Raii Historia. 

TRIFO'LIUM ACETO'SUM. See Acetosella, 
under Acetosa. 

Trifo'lium paludo'sum. Marsh trefoil, or buck 
BEAN. Menyanthes trifoliata Lin. Sp. PI. 208, is a 
plant with large oval leaves, pointed at each end 
like those of the garden bean; set three together on 
long pedicles, which embrace the stalk to some height, 
leaving it afterwards naked to near the top, whence 
arises a short spike of pretty large reddish white niono- 
petalous flowers, each cut into five segments, hairy on 
the inside, and followed by an oval seed vessel. It is 
perennial, grows wild in marshy places, and flowers in 
May. The leaves are of a penetrating bitter taste, 
which they impart both to water and spirit, without any 
remarkable flavour. They are usually infused in water, 
with the addition of some grateful aromatic, as orange 
peel, or the canella alba. If a pint of this infusion is 
drank in a day, it is diuretic and laxative. See Lewis's 
Materia Medica. 

This plant has been highly commended as a tonic, 
a bitter, and astringent, and supposed to be singularly 
successful in scurvy, dropsy, jaundice, asthma, periodi- 
cal headach, intermittents, hypochondriasis, rheuma- 
tism, scrofula, worms, gout, cachexy, catamenial ob- 
structions, palpitations of the heart: in infusion, it has 
proved a good wash in the impetigo, scabies, and tinea, 
according to the report of P'rancus. 

Yiw Cullen considers it a very pure bitter, of a strong 
kind, not losing its strength by drying, and has seen 
several instances of its good effects in some cutaneous 
diseases of the herpetic and apparently cancerous kind, 
taken by infusion, like tea. (Materia Medica.) In 
these diseases, as well as in some rheumatic and hy- 
dropic cases, it has lately been much used as an altera- 
tive and aperient. It is a bitter, however, of the nar- 
cotic kind, and though such have been styled deob- 
struent, we have never had any evidence of its utility 
in visceral obstructions. It is sometimes substituted 
for hops in malt liquors. The leaves may be given in 
powder from 9 i. to 9 ij. two or three times a day ; but 
a strong infusion joined with some grateful aromatic is 
perhaps preferable. 

Trifo'lium arve'nse. See Lagopus. 
Trifo'lium au'reum and hepa'ticum. See Hepa- 
tica nobilis. 
Trifo'lium 
Trifo'lium 
Meliloius. 

TRIGE'MINI NE'RVI, (from tres^ and geminus,) 
innoininati. The fifth pair of nerves, which rise from 
the annular processes,, where the medullary processes 
of the cerebellum join, in the formation of that tuber, 
to enter the dura mater near the point of the petrous 
process of the temporal bones, and then sinking close 
to the receptacula, at the sides of the sella turcica, 
each becomes in appearance thicker, and goes out of 



ODORATUM. See Lotus urbana. 
caballi'num, and melilo'tus. 



See 



the skull in three great branches ; orbital, maxillaris su- 
perior and inferior. 

TRIOE'MINUS MU'SCULUS. See Complexus. 

TRIGONE'LLA, (from T^r/avo?). See Fcenum 
gr^cum. 

TRIGY'NIA, (T/if/s, and yt;»«). The third order in 



the first thirteen classes of the Linnaean system, except 
the first, fourth, and seventh, including those herma- 
phrodite plants which have three pistils in each flower. 

TRIHILAT^, (from tres^ and hilum^ a mark in the 
seed). The twenty-third order in Linnaeus' natural me- 
thod. It consists of plants which have three seeds 
each, marked with a cicatrix where they are fastened 
to the fruit. It contains but one or two plants ever 
used either as food or medicine, and is by no means a 
correctly natural order. 

TRIJUGUS, (from tres, and Jug-um). A pinnate 
leaf with three pair of leaflets. 

TRILOCHIS, (from rpeii, and y^a^ii). The pubes 
of plants, when they have three curved hooks. 

TRINITAS, (from trinus, by threes). See Trifo- 

LIUM. 

TRIOE'CIA, {rptiq, and «/jc«?). The third order in 
the class polygamia of Linnaeus, containing plants 
which have male and female flowers of the same spe- 
cies, on three distinct individuals. 

TRIO'RCHIS, (from rfen, and o^Z'^)- A person 
with three testicles. 

TRIPA'STRUM APPELLIDIS. A machine for 
setting fractured limbs on the principle of one for 
launching ships, invented by Appellides or Archi- 
medes. It was worked by three cords, and conse- 
quently called triliastrum. 

TRIPETALOIDE^,(fromma,and petala). The 
fifth order of Linnaeus' natural method, chiefly con- 
taining grasses ; but all the genera have not three pe- 
tals. 

TRI'PLEX MU'SCULUS. See Triceps. 
TRIQUE'TRA O'SSA, (from tres). Ossa Wonni- 
ana, from Wormius, who first observed them, are small 
irregularly shaped pieces, principally betwixt the parie- 
tal and occipital bones, joined by true sutures to their 
adjacent bones. 

TRI'SMUS, (from fpi^'^y strideo, to gnash,) cafiis- 
trunij tortura oris, locked jaw. Dr. Cullen considers 
this as a species of tetanus, defining it a spastic rigidity, 
particularly of the lower jaw. The varieties are, 1. 
Trismus nascentium, which seizes infants within the 
two first weeks from their birth ; 2. Trisjnus trauinati- 
cuSf from a wound, or cold ; to this belong the angina 
sfiasmodica,convulsio a /luncturanervi: trismus catar- 
rhalis. The fifteen other species of Sauvages he con- 
siders as spurious, or false; either because they do not 
depend upon spasm ; because they are rather convul- 
sive than spasmodic ; or, are affections of the muscles 
of the face, rather than of the lower jaw. See Synopsis 
Nosologiae Methodicae, vol. ii. p. 214, 

Every kind of irritation will induce the disease. 
Wounds and operations of almost every sort have been 
its causes: even pulling by the hair, the extraction 
of a tooth, the irritation from an artificial tooth, 
a caustic applied to a bubo, repelled erysipelas, sup- 
pressed perspiration, cold during the use of mercury, 
continued cold with damp in the warmer climates, vio- 
lent vomiting, retained meconium, an improperly tied 



navel string, and a fit of passion, terror, or hysteria, are 
said to have occasioned it. In one instance it arose 
from a burn on the hand, which was relieved by re- 
peated eff'usion of cold water, and was immediately pre- 
ceded by an affection of the stomach. Dr. Huck Saun- 
ders found a large proportion of his wounded soldiers 
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seized with it, who had been left in a cold night subse- 
quent to the action, though in so high a latitude as that 
of Ticonderoga. It is most commonly, however, fatal 
in warm climates, where the debility and the irritability 
of the constitution are considerable. It is said to affect 
parrots, and is undoubtedly often fatal to horses. 

Opium, as in tetanus, is the principal remedy, and it 
has been topically applied to the masseter muscle, to 
the umbilical cord of a newly born child, and to the 
soles of the feet. Dr. Rowley, who cures the worst 
diseases with the most insignificant medicines, informs 
us that opium, musk, and warm bathing, were together 
ineffectual in trismus, where other antispasmodics have 
been, it is said, used with success. Musk is recom- 
mended by Dr. Huck in the Medical Observations and 
Inquiries, iii. 31 ; oil of amber by Dr. Carter, in the 
Medical Transactions, ii. 4 ; and the fetids which Dr. 
Carter also used, by StoU, vii. 353. Mercury has been 
highly recommended by Rush, by Home, and StoU; 
nor is there, we have seen, a more certain method of 
supporting the action of the system than by a mercu- 
rial course. In general, however, there is not a suffi- 
cient time for its action. 

With a similar view of supporting the action of the 
system, warm bathing and diaphoretics have been re- 
commended by StoU and Chevalier, while the same end 
has been obtained, though by opposite means, viz. cold 
bathing, and cold affusions (Lind on the Diseases of 



nearly from the same spot in the cerebrum, and it did 
not seem improbable that the disease may have really 
been at the origin of the nerve, though felt as usual at 
its extremity. This reasoning led the author of this 
article to employ the arsenic, and in one instance with 
a decided good effect. Others, led perhaps by different 
views, have since used it, apparently wilh some suc- 
cess ; and still more lately a mercurial salivation has 
been found useful. 

TRISSA'GO (quasi tristaga^ from tristis, because it 
dispels sadness). See CHAMiEORYS and Scordium. 

TRISTl'TIA, (from tristis, sad). Grief or sor- 
row, relaxes the solids, impairs the vital power, and 
checks perspiration : it particularly weakens the' sto- 
mach and intestines, occasioning flatulence and every 
symptom of weakness. Opiates in moderate doses arc 
beneficial. 

TRITiEOPHY'A, TRIT^'US, (from t^/7*/®-, a 
tertian, and <pv6), nasco,) an epithet of a fever resembling 
a tertian, but with obscure or short intermissions. Lin- 
naeus calls it a continued tertian. Erotianus defines it 
a fever which gives signs of approaching paroxysms, 
but though the intervals are regular, it never arrives at 
perfection. Its name is derived from its great resem- 
blance of a tertian ; and it is often called a small semi- 
tertian. Dr. CuUen properly considers it as a remittent 
fever of the tertian type. 

TRI'TICUM, (from tero, to thresh). Wheat; 



Warm Climates; Currie's Memoirs of the Medical So- J'rume7itu)n, triticum hybernumL.'in.Sp. P\. 126. Whe- 



ciety London; Philadelphia Transactions, i. 21). Elec- 
tricity and blisters have been found good auxiliaries. 

When arising from a wound, active stimulants have 
been applied, perhaps to destroy the irritation by excess 
of excitement, or the part when unimportant has been 
amputated, but we ought to reflect that after an opera- 
tion the disease is as likely to recur as from the former 
injury. Yet, on the whole, a lacerated wound is a more 
common cause of the spasm than one inflicted by a 
sharp instrument. See Tetanus. 

TRl'SMUS DOLORI'FICUS ; dolor faciei 
crucians, q. V. fie doloureux, painful affection of 
the face, extremely violent excruciating pain, often 
excited by opening and moving the mouth, attended 
■with copious ptyalism, pervigilium, and continued 
convulsive agitation of the adjacent muscles. Dr. 
Haighton, (Medical Records and Researches, 1798) 
successfully treated this disease by an entire division 
of the suborbitar nerves ; but Andre had long cured 
before this complaint by burning with a cautery the 
same nerve, and by excision : the disease was greatly 
alleviated by the ulcers formed by cauterizing, though 
they did not touch the nerve affected. (Sauvages 
Nosologia Methodica, ii. 533.) We have already 



ther in the form of flour or of starch, it is the most gluti- 
nous of the farinacea, and this is the farinaceous food 
most generally used by the superior classes over the 
whole of Europe. It can be formed into a more per- 
fect kind of bread than any other of the cerealia yet 
known. See Panis, Bread, and Cerelia. 
Tri'ticum re'pens. See Gramen caninum. 
Tri'ticum vacci'num. See Melampyruxi. 
TRITO'RIUM, (from trito, to beat small). See 
Depuratio. 

TRITURA'TIO, (from triturare, to rub or grind). 
Trituration. The reducing a solid body into a sub- 
tile powder, or grinding with some liquid. Powders 
are united by trituration with a view to their subse- 
quent division into doseS. 

TRO'CAR. The name of an instrument used to 
discharge the water in an ascites; from the French 
words UM trois quart, a three yj^ar/ers, expressive of the 
triangular point of the instrument. It is furnished 
with a canula for the fluid to pass through; but as this, 
whatever be its tenuity, must furnish some resistance 
in passing through the integuments, it is now con- 
structed to sink into a circular shoulder, and room is 
made for withdrawing it by the elasticity of the canula, 



considered this subject in the article referred to, and slightly divided a little way from its extremity. 

now resume it chiefly to suggest the following circum- TROCHANTE'RES, (from r^txi^, to run, because 



stances. 

The operation is not always effectual ; and when it 
has appeared so for a time, the pain has returned with 
great violence, after some months or years. The sus- 
picion which this fact excited led to a further examina- 
tion of the complaint, and in a violent instance of the 
disease, the eye and the stomach appear to be affect- 
ed beyond what mere sympathy might demand. The 
nerves which supply the eye externally, and the 
slight connection of the intercostal with the brain, are 



several muscles that move the thigh are inserted into 
them). Two processes of the thigh bone, of unequal 
size. See Femoris os. 

TROCHI'SCI, (a dim. of r^ox^^-, a wheel,) artiscus, 
tabella bacilli, pasta regia, pastillias, cy disci, dactylios, 
morsellus, morsulus; troches also called tablets and 
cakes are made by mixing the medicine with a pro- 
per quantity of sugar, and the mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth; and when formed into a stiff paste it is cut 
into proper portions, and dried. This form is adapted 
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for medicines designed to be slowly swallowed, as de- 
mulcents, which chiefly sheath the epiglottis, and the 
remedy for the bronchocele. Modern refinement has 
extended their use, and we have peppermint, cinna- 
mon, ginger, paregoric, and even ipecacuanha drops, 
since it has been fashionable to take small doses of ipe- 
cacuanha for indigestion. These lozenges are of easy 
conveyance, and ready when suddenly wanted. The 
chief objection to this form is when an antacid is re- 
quired, since the sugar sometimes creates more acid 
than the absorbent neutralizes. See Collix. 

TROCHI'SCI CY'PHEOS. See Cyphi. 

TROCHI'TiE. See Entrochus. 

TRO'CHLEA. Tpo^iMcc, a /luiley, ((rom rps^u^ to 
run,) a cartilaginous pulley, through which the tendon 
of one of the muscles of the eye passes. 

TROCHLEA'RES, (from trochlea). See Pathe- 

TICUS. 

TROCHLEA'RIS MU'SCULUS. See OsLiquus 
MAJOR ocuLi, or Superior amatorius. 

TROCHOI'DES, (from t^o%o5, rota, and e/iJa? for- 
ma, similar to a wheel,) axea commissura, an epithet of 
an articulation, or juncture of bones, when one is in- 
serted into the other like an axletree, which has the 
motion of a wheel. The first and second vertebrae of 
the neck are articulated in this manner. 

TROrSIEME, LE, MUSCLE DU TRI'CEPS. 
See Abductor femoris, Tertius and Magnus. 
TRO'MPA. See Cete admirabile. 
TSI'AM PA'NGAM. See Campechense lig- 
num. 

TSIANAKU'A. See Costus. 
TSJE'RU-CA'NSJAVA. See Bangue. 
TU'BA EUSTACHIA'NA, (from tubus, a Jiollow 
pipe,) aqucsducus, aqueductus J'^allo/iii, meatus cacus, 
ductus auris fialatinus, meatus a fialato ad aurem, was 
first discovered by Alcmenon, a disciple of Pythagoras, 
who called it the auditory passage ; but Eustachius claims 
the honour, and from him its present name is derived. 
Fallopius calls it the aquasduct; others ductus auris 
fialatinus. This tube passes from the fore part of the 
drum of the ear to the back part of the nose, above 
the root of the velum pendulum palati, and allows the 
air to pass inwards. Sec Auditus, Sonus and Sur- 
ditas. 

TU'B-^ FALLOPIA'NiE, fiarastatas varicosa of 
Rufus Ephesius, rise from the uterus, and are there 
large enough to receive a hog's bristle ; they then pro- 
ceed in a tortuous course, and terminate near the ova- 
ria, in an irregular fringe, where their diameter is about 
a third of an inch. This fringe is called morsus diaboli, 
ovfoliaceum ornamentum, and is hung upon a membrane 
like the mesentery, between the doublings of which 
the vessels run to the tubes. Their use is to supply a 
passage for the ovum, from the ovarium into the uterus, 
subsequent to impregnation. These tubes are some- 
times found cartilaginous, sometimes a foetus has been 
found in therti, so that the animation of the ovum pre- 
cedes its escape from the ovary. In one instance it has 
been found ossificdj and frequently from different 
causes imperforated. (Sandifort Observationes Ana- 
tomico Pathologicae ; Weitbrecht in Comment. Pctro- 
politan, iv. 261). It has prolapsed through a fissure in 
the vagina. See Generatio. 
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Tu'BiE No'vus Valsa'lv^e mu'sculus. See Circum- 

FLEXUS palati. 

TUBERA, (from tabur, Hebrew). Tumours of the 
solid parts, not containing a fluid. See AM\NirA. 

TUBE'RCACERVI'NA,(from^w6fr,arou«£/Afl//). 
See Amanita. 

TUBE'RCULA MAMILLA'RIA. See Papilla: 
mamillares. 

TuBE'rCULA qUADRlGEMINA, CORPORA qUADRIGEMINA, 

EMiNENTi^ quADRiGEMiNiE, four whitc oval tuberclcs of 
the brain, two of which are situated on each side over 
the posterior orifice of the third ventricle and the aquae- 
duct of Sylvius. See Nates and Testes. 

TUBE'RCULUM, (a dim. of tuber,) epanastasis ; 
phyma ; a hard superficial tumour, circumscribed, and 
permanent, or proceeding very slowly to suppuration. 
See Vomica. 

Tube'rculum Lowe'ri. See Cor, 
Tube'rculum annula're. See Medulla oblongata. 
TU'BULI LACTI'FERI, (a dim. of tubus, a pipe). 
See Lactiferi ductus. 

TU'BULO'SUM FO'LIUM. Se Farctus. 
TU'BULUS DENTA'LIS. See Dentalium. 
Tu'bulus mar'inus. See Antalium. 
TU'GUS. See Amomum. 

TUMIDO'SI, (from tumeo, to swell). See IntI:- 
mescenti^. 

TU'MIDUM, (from the same). See Broncho- 
cele. 

TUMOR, (from the same). Bothor, Arab. q. v. 
epanastasis. The morbid enlargement of a particular 
part, without being caused by inflammation. This de- 
finition, though plain and simple, is not, however, un- 
exceptionable ; for dropsical swellings, from their ex- 
tent, would be excluded, and yet hydrocele must be 
introduced, unless it be alledged that in this case the tu- 
mour extends above the organ affected. Mr. Aberne- 
thy limits, on the contrary, the meaning of the word 
too strictly, confining it to such swellings as arise 
from new productions; yet he is compelled to admit 
enlarged glands, as their contents may be such, though 
it will be obvious that extirpation or death must take 
place before it be ascertained whether any given dis- 
ease is in reality a tumour. With all these difficulties 
before our eyes, we may have erred in our arrangement 
(see Nosology) : but this is now of little importance ; 
nor shall we stay to defend it. 

The only other classification we have met with is in a 
work which seems to have rarely reached this country, 
since Mr. Abernethy has not seen it, Plenck's. The first 
part vras published in Latin, at Vienna, in octavo, 1767, 
and about three afterwards, in the German language, at 
Dresden andLeipsic. He divides tumours into sixteen 
genera, inflammatory, purulent, gangrenous, indurated, 
watery, bloody, encysted, excrescential, bony, earthy, 
airy, salivary, bilious, milky, spurious herniary, and 
organic. As the work is rare, we shall mention a few 
examples of the more important classes. The inflamma- 
tory tumours are the true erysifielatous ones without 
fever; theuidurated the strumous ;\.\\e aqueous the lym- 
phatic, which is a smooth round, white, indolent, and clas- 
tic swelling,arisingfrom a ruptured lymphatic. Among 
the cj/iY/c tumours he mentions ////ojjjfi, which differs from 
steatom in containing fat onlv, though there is a species 
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whose contents are different, referred to sarcoma. An 
instance of the excrescential tumours is the cercosis, a 
polypus from the uterus or vagina ; of the bony, exos- 
tones, lojihi^ ov gummata ; of the earthy, arthritic to/ihus, 
and the anbrmguai calculus. Pneumatosis is a species of 
acreal tumours; but, when general, is called ew/zAz/sewa; 
runula of salival : sfiarganosis, a painful swelling of the 
mammae, and the??n7Xrj/ aiscfss, are species of the lacteal 
tumours. All enlargements of the scrotum or umbi- 
licus, if not organical, are styled by Plenck herniary. 
The lijiarocelc., whicl; Morgagni calls steatocele, a fatty 
swelling of the cellular membrane which surrounds the 
scrotum and testes; and the lifiomfihalus, a fatty hernia 
of the umbilicus, are of this kind. The organic swell- 
ings S.VC gibbosity oj" the vertebra, hernia, Sec. 

Other authors divide tumours into watery, fleshy, 
cystic, flatulent, fungous, humoral, milky, stony, lym- 
phatic, menstrual, metastatic, salival, phagadenic, po- 
lypous, bloody, scirrhous, wormy, and solid; but such 
minutenesses must not at present detam us. 

Mr. Abernethy, considering tumours, as new parts, 
chiefly confines himself to the sarcomata. His first 
species is the common vascular or organized sarcoma; 
the next the adijiose, ioWowed by the pancreatic, Xhe 
cystic, the mammary , the tuberculated, the medullary, 
and the carcinomatous. The encysted tumours con- 
clude. 

Our author seems to think that tumours possess an 
independent life. A clot of blood first effused, sus- 
pended against any membrane by a short pedicle, is 
soon supplied with vessels passing through the pedicle, 
and these deposit the peculiar substance of the tumour, 
gradually enlarging it till the coats can no longer resist 
the distending power. They then crack, the substance 
of the tumour sloughs off, and, though at first a ten- 
dency to cicati'ization is perceivable, it soon becomes a 
foul ulcer, and the discharge, with the debilitating 
power of the attending fever, proves fatal. 

This short abstract of the pathology is sufficient to 
explain our author's system, and wc shall add a few 
observations on it, as it militates against what we 
consider a fundamental principle in physiology, the 
identity and unchangeablencss of the primordial germ. 
With this view we remarked, that the deviations in 
bulk were limited. When, however, the continuity 
of the containing membranes is broken, and blood 
exudes, the exposed vessels will probably shoot to 
some distance, though no inconsiderable one. In 
cases of tumours these vessels may be found in the 
neck; but very few contain vessels in their substance, 
which the most dexterous anatomist can inject. Mr. 
Abernethy, too, injures his own system, by remarking 
that the coats of the tumour are the thickened cellular 
texture around, from which they are supplied with ves- 
sels, and the whole hypothesis becomes unnecessary; for 
the substance of the tumour, if gradually deposited at its 
base, will impel the former depositions, and proportion- 
ally distend it at its fundus: we know, from observa- 
tion, that such tumours really increase from their base. 
The position, that such tumours are not organized 
bodies, does not rest wholly on the failure of injec- 
tions; for the gradual changes of the tumours prove 
that all the effects are produced from the coats, which 



arc confessedly not new productions. The coats in- 
flame, suppurate, and burst; the contents, no lo'.iger 
confined, melt into a curdy mass, and the patient sinks 
from debility. Thus the whole system seems to totter; 
for the containing coat is the condensed cellular tex- 
ture of the patient, and as there is little evidence of the 
vessels extending far mto the substance of the tumour, 
these also have apparently no addition. The tumour 
itself is seemingly secreted from them, or the vessels 
permeating the coats, by what mechanism we cannot 
pretend to explain, as the whole mystery of secretion is 
involved in obscurity. If we consider the remedies, 
we shall find them applied to the coats to prevent in- 
creased action of their vessels: to these also our astrin- 
gent and disctitient applications are directed. The rest 
of the mass has no life; for when the coat is destroyed, 
the whole melts as it would do out of the body by the 
action of heat, air, and moisture. 

The first tumour mentioned by Mr. Abernethy is the 
common -vascular or organized sarcoma, a swelling 
Avhich more particularly -merits the name of a new 
formation, as vessels pass through it, and the veins on 
its surface are peculiarly large. It seems to consist of 
coagulable lymph, covered with the red globules; btit 
so far from possessing independent life, w^hen the coat 
is removed, the contents slough away, in other words 
dissolve, or portions separate without sloughing. The 
substance of the tumour itself is insensible, and has con- 
sequently no nerves: we cannot, therefore, admit of its 
being a living matter. 

The adipose sarcoma is a fatty tumour, yet its con- 
tents differ somewhat in appearance from fat; but it 
acquires its capsule from the cellular membrane; and, 
if any vessels pass into its substance, they are so small, 
that, on turning out the tumour, they afford neither re- 
sistance nor pour out blood. 

The pancreatic sarcoma resembles, in its lobated ap- 
pearance, the pancreas, and is apparently a congeries of 
lymphatic glands, though sometimes a single one only 
is affected. We adopt this opinion from these being 
the only inst«.nces of sarcoma where the coats of the 
gland swell, are affected with lancinating pains, and 
become foul ulcers; for they scarcely ever are cancer- 
ous. It occurs most frequently in the breast nearest 
the axilla, a part where the lymphatic glands are nu- 
merous; and we have seen it in the inguen, when we 
have distinctly traced the formation of distinct lobes 
before they coalesced. A malignant parotid, before it 
breaks, has sometimes assumed this appearance. 

A cystic sarcoma consists of distinct cysts, formed 
evidently by an enlargement of the natural cryptae, and 
this tumour chiefly occurs in the testis, the ovary, oc- 
casionally in other parts. The cysts sometimes con- 
tain an unctuous matter of the consistence of cheese. 
See Baillie's Morbid Anatomy, fasc. viii. pi. 8, fig. 2. 

The mastoid or mammary sarcoma resembles the 
mammary gland. It is peculiarly rare, and seems to 
approach a fungus, by the diseased part extending far 
below what appears to be the tumour, and becoming 
the source of a fresh deviation from the healthy state. 

The tuberculated sarcoma can scarcely be styled a 
separate tumour; for it consists of enlarged lymphatic 
glands, which run together in one part, but are found 
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tllstinct over the whole body, and, on dissection, on the 
viscera. The skin breaks ; but the glands do not 
slough : the pain and irritation are so considerable and 
extensive that the patient soon sinks. We doubt whe- 
ther this species is properly distinguished from the pan- 
creatic. 

The medidlarij sarcoma is chiefly found in the testis, 
and it is filled with u pulpy substance not unlike that of 
the brain. It is a destructive complaint, and has been 
styled the soft cancer, though it differs from the true 
carcinomatous tumour. The case related by Mr. 
Abernethy proved fatal by an enlargement of the lym- 
phatic glands of the groin, which were greatly distend- 
ed, and inflamed the skin, terminating in suppuration. 
Their substance was tender, and it appeared that the 
substance of the original tumour had been absorbed in 
a softer state, since in the higher glands, within the ab- 
domen, it had almost the consistence of cream. This 
tumour is neither, like cancer, hard, disposed to ulcerate 
or to spread to contiguous parts ; but it is continued 
along the absorbents with great rapidity, wherever it 
may first appear ; for it is not confined to the testis. 
The contents of the tumour are sometimes darker, being 
of a hue between a brown and a blood colour; but the 
consistence is the same, and the difference seems to 
arise only from the accidental mixture of some blood. 
The blood vessels of the parts diseased are always highly 
irritated, and the veins peculiarly full, so that some 
effusion may be expected. Mr. Cooper's observation, 
quoted by our author, from his paper on obstructions 
of the thoracic duct, in the Medical Records and Re- 
searches, seems to confirm the suggestion. 

The last species is the carcinomatous sarcoma^ in its 
incipient state a scirrhus ; but of cancer we have al- 
ready spoken at length. Mr. Abernethy distinguishes 
this kind by the communication of the irritation to con- 
tiguous parts, and by the white bands, described by 
Dr. Adams, sometimes enlarging into white firm parti- 
tions, and giving the idea of an animal nature. It 
agrees with the mastoid sarcoma in the disease extend- 
ing below the apparent base of the tumour. 

Encysted tumours are distinguished by a regularity 
of surface and shape, and a pulpy feel. Their contents 
are different in consistence, sometimes in colour, and 
from these they have been divided into steatomatous, 
atheromatous, and meliceritous, to which Mr. Aberne- 
thy adds a horny substance (Home in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions), and occasionally hairs, particularly 
in encysted tumours of the ovary. Other authors, but 
of no very good authority, mention flatus, bones, worms, 
lice, eggs, and even frogs, in encysted tumours (Ephe- 
merides Naturae Curiosorum). The vessels of the cyst 
are apparently minute ; for our author acknowledges 
that, when they burst, they do not suppurate, but 
become flabby, and are not disposed to heal. Mr. 
Abernethy gives a short account of some other cysts, 
containing serum, hydatids, or granular substances, not 
unlike pearl barley. 

We might perhaps rest the confutation of our author's 
pathology on his own facts. We see indeed new for- 
mations, as every exuded fluid capable of concreting may 
be styled such, but no independent life ; no new crea- 
tion of vessels; but the minute branches derived from 
the cellular substance which forms the capsula; no 
nerves. 



The mass of matter contained in the cyst does not 
resemble, in any respect, the fluids of the body in any 
form, to which heat, stagnation, and absorption, can 
alone reduce them. Even in the case of scrolulous 
glands, where we have reason to think that the sub- 
stance is the gluten of the blood, it is apparently chang- 
ed by a secretion from the cavities of their cells. In 
every instance, except the first species, the substance of 
the tumour is equally different from, any of the fluids, 
or any portion of the more compounded ones. The 
common, vascular, organized sarcoma seems only an 
effusion of the gluten, into which vessels undoubtedly 
pass, but which seems never to attain any considerable 
size ; or at least before it does so, the character is lost. 
What the cause of this new secretion may be, we are 
unable to ascertain; but Mr. Abernethy very properly 
observes that its nature is not connected with that of 
the adjoining part; but it is not admissible to conclude 
that this is a new embryo introduced with its own 
peculiar powers, till we know why, from arteries nearly 
contiguous, serum and mucus, the perspirable and se- 
baceous matter are evacuated. 

To conclude, at once, with the volume before us, we 
shall mention Mr. Abernethy's very judicious plan of 
cure. As the irritation of a tumour contributes un- 
doubtedly to its increase, we must endeavour to lessen 
it by taking away its two principal causes, the blood 
and the heat: the first is attained by the repeated ap- 
plication of leeches, the second by the application of 
folded linens, wetted with sedative and refrigerant lo- 
tions. If we thus suspend the growth of the tumour, 
other measures may be afterwards pursued. These are 
stimulants, such as friction with mercurial ointment, 
gentle pressure, and electricity ; and from the views 
we have offered in different parts of this work relative 
to the means of removing obstruction, this part of the 
author's plan will appear to be by no means at variance 
with the former. Those means which excite a counter 
irritation, such as rubefacient plasters, solutions of salts, 
blisters, and issues, are often of service, Abernethy, 
Classification of Tumuurs. 

Other applications of rather a sedative than a sti- 
mulant nature are, the colchicum (acetum colchici, 
Storcke), hemlock, belladonna (de Meza in the Copen- 
hagen Transactions), dulcamara (Carrere), lead (Aikin 
and Goulard), and galbanum. If the irritability of the 
cyst is destroyed, there will be little apprehension of its 
increase ; but we often find, that though by these means 
we can arrest the progress of the disease, we can seldom 
remove it. Extirpation, either by a knife or ligature, 
is, if practicable, the only certain remedy. 

See Recueil des Pieces qui ont concouru. Sec. de 
I'Academie de Chirurgie, vol, i. ; Astruc Traite des 
Tumeurs; Bang in Act. Societ. Med. Havniensis; Sau- 
vages' Theoria Tumorum; Parey's Works; Bell's Sur- 
gery ; Becket's Chirurgical Tracts. 

On encysted tumours, see Morgagni de Sedibus, Sec. 
Ixviii. 12.; Boyer in Fourcroy Medecine eclairee ; Mc- 
moircs pour le prix de I'Academie, vol. x. ; Ileister do 
tumoribus cysticis singularibus apud Halleri Disputa- 
tiones Chirurgicae, vol. v.; Richter's Bibliotheca:, vol. 
vi. and x. 

TU'NBRIDGE WA'TER contains steel, with the 
assistance of the carbonic acid, but no uncommon so- 
lid contents. It is chiefly used as a corroborant in the 
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diseases from relaxation, to which females are usually 
subject. 

TU'NGSTEIN, one of the newly discovered metals, 
whose oxide is acid. It is usually found in union with 
calcareous earth; but its affinities are little known, 
and it has never been used in medicine. 

TU'NICA, (a tuendo corpore). A skin, coat, or 
MEMBRANE. See Caryophyllus ruber. 

Tu'nica filamento'sa. See Decidua. 

Tu'nica vagina'lis te'stis. See Testes and Ely- 

THROIDES. 

TU'NSTAS, (fi'om tungstein^ tunstats ; salts 
formed by the combination of the tungstic acid with 
different bases. 

TURBINA'TA O'SSA, the superior and inferior 
portions of the Ethmoides os, q. v. 

TURBINA'TUM, (from turbino, to sharfien at the 
tofi). Shaped like a sugar loaf. See Cerebrum. 

TU'RBITH; turpethum and turpetum^ the cortical 
part of the root of a species of convolvulus indicus, con- 
■volvulus turfiethum Lin. Sp. PI. 221. It is in oblong 
pieces, of a brown or an ash colour on the outside, and 
whitish within. The best is ponderous, not wrinkled, 
easy to break, discovering to the eye a large quantity 
of resinous matter. The bark is cathartic, but so un- 
equal in strength that it is now neglected in practice. 
See Neumann's Chemistry ; Lewis's Materia Medica. 
The name also of some kinds of seseli. 

TU'RIO, cjuasi terio quia facile tcratur ; the first 
tender shoots of plants which appear in spring, as those 
of the asparagus and hop. Ray. 

TURPE'friUM, and Turpe'tum, (Indian). See 
Turbith. 

Turpe'thum minera'le. Mercurius emeticus 
FLAvus, Mercurius vitriolatus. See Hydrargy- 
rum. 

TURUNDA, offa trita et manibus siibacta, from 
their being rolled up ; tents, usually made of lint, and 
introduced into deep wounds. They serve to convey 
medicines to the bottom of a wound ; to hinder the ex- 
ternal part of a wound from healing before the lower 
portion ; and to clean wounds from what should not be 
retained in them. They should be very soft, that they 
may neither obstruct the discharge of matter, nor hin- 
der the healing of the wound in general. Tents are 
made of sponge, for dilating the orifices of wounds; they 
are also made of the dried roots of gentian, turnips, 
comfrey, calamus aromaticus, 8cc. but these harsher 
materials are now disused. See Le Cat dans les Me- 
moires pour le prix et Morand Opuscules de Chirur- 
gie, ii. 

TUSSILA'GO, (from tussis, a cough,) bechium, cal- 
ceum eguinum, chafrneluce, Jilius ante patrem, farfara.^ 
calliomarcus, colt's foot, tussilago farfara Lin. Sp. 
PI. 1214, is a low plant, producing, early in the spring, 
single stalks, each of which bears a yellow flosculous 
flower, followed by several seeds winged with down : 
the leaves, which succeed the flowers, are short, broad, 
angular, slightly indented, green above, and hoary un- 
derneath. It is perennial, and grows wild in moist 
grounds. The leaves and flowers are mucilaginous, 
and bitterish, with little or no smell : infusions of the 
leaves are sweetened with liquorice or honey for a 
common drink, when a troublesome cough attends ; 
but if any considerable advantage is expected, a strong 



decoction should be made, and used freely. The leaves 
have been held in high estimation, as possessing de- 
mulcent and pectoral powers; consequently esteemed 
efficacious in pulmonary consumptions, coughs, asth- 
mas, and in various catarrhal complaints. Every wri- 
ter on the Materia Medica might be cited as speaking 
in its favour, except Dr. Cullcn, who suspects that this 
plant has little virtue, as he has often employed it, but 
never found it either evidently demulcent or expecto- 
rant. In scrofulous cases he has given it with seeming 
success. Some ounces of the expressed juice of the 
fresh leaves were taken every day, and seemed to assist 
the healing of scrofulous sores : even a strong decoc- 
tion of the dried leaves, employed as Fuller proposes, 
has seemed to answer the same purpose ; but both have 
occasionally failed. See Cullen and Lewis's Materia 
Medica. 

Tussila'go ma'jor. See Petasites. 

TU'SSIS, (from its noise, or from the Hebrew gna- 
tishah,) bex, a cough, is a violent expulsion of some 
matter from the bronchise of the lungs, by means of 
a convulsive and a violent expiration. See Catar- 

RHUS. 

The seat of every cough is generally in the breast, but 
the remote cause is variously situated. The principal 
parts diseased are thcaspera arteria, and the bronchiae; 
these are irritated by inflammation, obstruction, or 
foreign bodies introduced; but the morbid irritation 
may be in an adjacent part, as the diaphragm, the 
stomach, the oesophagus, the pleura, the external sur- 
face of the lungs, &c. Thus coughs attend pleurisies, 
wounds about the neck, inflammation of the liver, &c.; 
acrid matter in the stomach or in the duodenum. 
Spasmodic disorders are often attended with a cough, 
the lungs suffering either by consent from the source of 
the spasm, or becoming in their turn the seat of 
that which produced the spasm in some distant part. 
The most frequent cause, however, is suppressed per- 
spiration. 

Coughs are generally at first dry ; but at last expecto- 
ration comes on and a hectic fever is the consequence 
(see Phthisis); but it sometimes happens that a cough 
continues during a long life without inconvenience, 
and though it does not lead to phthisis, induces at last 
asthma or hydrothorax. 

So far as coughs are connected with the state of the 
lungs, they have been already considered under the ar- 
ticles Catarrhus and Phthisis, so that we shall here 
chiefly speak of the symptomatic coughs. These fre- 
quently arise from the stomach, and are dyspeptic symp- 
toms, often from diseases in the liver ; and if the facts 
recorded by the American practitioners be true, that 
salivation has even cured hectics, it must have been 
those which arise from scirrhus in that viscus. This 
circumstance must be constantly kept in view, when 
we consider the coughs of those who have long resided 
in the East or West Indies, particularly the former; 
for they very generally proceed from the liver, and we 
have much reason to suspect this organ to be a more 
frequent source of coughs, even in this climate, than has 
been suspected. Those which attend cancers are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Abernethy, more probably from the 
affection of the liver, which usually takes place in the 
latter stages, than from the irritation communicated 
from the diseased part. 
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Symptomatic coughs are also excited and kept up by 
foreign bodies accidentally formed, or introduced into 
the trachea. Calculi, we have said, are formed in the 
bronchial glands (Morgagni de Sedibus, xv. 21, 22); 
beans, nails, the splinters of a fractured rib, and a little 
bone (Morgagni, xxii. 24), have produced continued 
coughs : Hildanus, as well as Tulpius, describe coughs 
as arising from fragments of tents, introduced into 
Avounds of the thorax. Worms are mentioned as the 
causes of irritation by Bartholine, sometimes hydatids 
(Medical Observations and Inquiries, vi. 15), and poly- 
pous masses (Tulpius, iv. 9). 

VVe know that the use of the ear picker will bring 
on a cough; and we shall not, therefore, be surprised 
to find it occasionally produced by acrid cerumen, by 
dentition, or swollen tonsils ; but it is singular to find 
cough excited by affections in the head, and water in 
the ventricles of the brain. Morgagni, xix. 54 ; Bone- 
tus, lib. ii. sect. iii. 33. 

Some coughs are styled purely nervous, and such are 
described with great fidelity and judgment by Dr. 
Whytl, in his treatise on nervous diseases. In this, as 
in other convulsions, increased irritability, with a less 
evident stimulus, or sometimes with a stimulus which 
escapes observation, induces a violent degree of the 
complaint. It is then constant and almost unconquer- 
able. This is the kind of cough which attends dys- 
peptic, chlorotic, and hysteric habits ; which has been 
described by authors as owing to metastasis of fevers 
(Stoll Ratio Medendi, i. 282); repelled eruptions or 
gout, and the irritability left after peripneumony. Mer- 
ten's Observationes Medicae, ii. 1, 3. 

The remedies of the symptomatic coughs are those 
of their causes, wliich, when there is no real disease of 
the thorax, shoud be anxiously investigated. The nerv- 
ous coughs alone require attention. In what Stoll styles 
the metastatic coughs, he advises the arnica, and in the 
gouty ones, though attended with copious expectora- 
tion, we have given the bark with advantage : Home 
(Facts and Experiments) mentions the success of the 
same remedy in febrile coughs. The ammoniated cop- 
per is mentioned by Bell in the Medical Commentaries, 
and warm bathing, with occasional venesection, by 
Whytt. The fetids have sometimes succeeded, and 
mercury in more than one instance. We remember a 
case of incessant and unconquerable cough of this kind, 
in which, from recollecting the good eifects ascribed to 
mercury, we gave it in small doses. These were, for 
a time, ineffectual; but a salivation suddenly came on, 
and from that moment the cough rapidly declined, and 
soon ceased. It returned after about two years, and 
yielded to the same remedy. Of the narcotics, the hy- 
socyamus, the hemlock, and the polygala amara, have 
been recommended : of the diaphoretics, ipecacuanha 
in small doses, and the mezereum. 

Tu'ssis catarrha'lis. See a catarrh from cold, in 
Catarrhus. 

Tu'ssis convulsi'va, Rheuma'tica, et Ferixa. See 
Pertussis. 

Tu'ssis epide'mica. See Catarrhus epidemicus 
and Influenza. 

TU'TENAG. a name for zinc, also for a white 
compound metal, called Chinese copper. See Zincum. 

TU'TIA, (Persian). Tutty, fiomfiholyx cadmia 
factitia, et/ornacum, aifusa, ca/ini(is, an impure ore of 



zinc, found in Persia, formed in cylindrical moulds into 
tubulous pieces, and baked to a moderate hardness. 

It is generally brownish, full of small protuberances 
on the outside, smooth and yellowish within, sometimes 
whitish, or bluish from metallic particles. It is fre- 
quently found collected in the chimneys after smelting 
other ores. 

When tutty is finely levigated, it is sedative and as- 
tringent, used in collyriums to repel slight inflammation 
in the eyes, and in healing wounds. 
TU'TSAN. See Andros^mum. 
TYLO'SIS, (from rt-Ao?, callous J. See Trachoma. 
TYLLO'MA. A corn. See Clavus. 
TY'MPANI MEMBRA'NA. See Auditus. 
TYMPANI'TES, (from rvf^Tccvov, a drum). Meteo- 
rismus, and flatulent dropsy. Dr. Cullen defines it 
a tense, elastic, sonorous intumescence of the abdomen ; 
the habit costive, with an emaciation of the other parts. 
The species are ; (. intestinalis: a tumour, often irre- 
gular, of the abdomen, and frequent rejection of air, 
alleviating the tension and pain ; and t. abdomiiialis : 
the sound more evident, the tumour more regular, the 
emission of wind more rare, and less alleviating. In 
the former the wind is confined to the intestinal canal ; 
in the latter to the cavity of the peritonaeum. Authors 
have not, in general, distinguished these two kinds in 
their description, and we wander in great obscurity 
when we endeavour to trace the causes or the method 
of cure adapted to the second species. 

The t. intestinalis need not detain us; for every cause 
of dyspepsia, indeed every cause of weakness, produces 
flatulence. (See Apepsia, Digestio, and Hysteria.) 
The remedies are already noticed at some length, and 
we need only repeat, on the present occasion, that 
clysters of asafoetida, with warm carminative seeds, 
often give immediate relief 

The t. abdominalis Certainly attends the last stages of 
enteritis and hernia; but it then arises from the evolu- 
tion of air, in consequence of putrefaction. Authors 
have spoken of a secretion of air, which we dare not 
deny, since it apparently takes place in the air bladders 
of fish. We see, however, no analogous secretion in 
the human body. One source of air may be suspected, 
viz. the decomposition of the watery fluids; but we 
know no probable means of effecting this change, ex- 
cept by electricity or galvanism, which are never ex- 
perienced to so great an extent without proving fatal. 
Air has been sometimes found mixed with blood in the 
circulating system ; but when thrown into the arteries 
it is soon fatal, so it seems to have been separated in 
arliculo mortis. 

We might accumtilate a respectable list of authorities 
in support of the opinion that the abdominal tympanites 
has no existence; but this would be carrying scep- 
ticism too far, especially as we have respectable autho- 
rity for occurrence (Bell on Tumours, 8cc. ; Morgagni 
de Sedibus, xxxviii. 24), and its being relieved by an 
abscess of the umbilicus (Guisard Pratique de Chi- 
rurgie, i. 134; Storck Annus Medicus, ii. 123). 
Trnka proposes exhausting the air by an air pump ap- 
plied to the intestines, perhaps to the rectum ; for we 
have not been able to peruse this work. See Bell on 
Ulcers; Collectiones Medicae Ilavniensis, ii- 73; Dus- 
seau Journal de Medecine, 1779; Lieutaud Historia, 
Anatomico Medica, i. 432. 
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TY'MPANUM, (rt^At^r^vov). See Auditus. 
TY'PHA A ROMA 'TIC A, (from t,^»5, a lake, be- 
cause it grows in marshy places). See Calamus 

AROMATICUS. 

XYPHO'DES, (from Tti^a, to inflaine,) helodes, lac- 
tica, a fever attended with colliquative sweats, while the 
tongue continues dry and hard. 

TYPHOMA'NIA, TYPHO'NIA, (from rvf)c^, to 
burn, znd (*.ocncc, delirium) . " A disorder complicated of 
a f)brensy and a lethargy, in which the patient is deli- 
rious, and labours under a sleepy coma." (Galeni Exe- 
gesis.) It may be called a lethargic madness, or a de- 
lirious lethargy, according to Gorrseus. 

Dr. CuUen considers it as a symptomatic apoplexy, 
occurring in intermittent and continued fevers, some- 
times arising from worms. The species consequently 
SLYC^yebricosa; continua; agryfinocoma; -uerminosa. See 
Synopsis Nosologise Meihodicse, vol. ii. p. 184, 191, 
192. 

TY'PHUS, (tki^o?, from rv(pu, to inflame). The 
first species of this complaint, according to Hippo- 
crates, is a legitimate continual fever, which reduces the 
strength, attended with pains in the belly, heat in the 
eyes which hinders the patient from looking steadily 
on any object. The pain prevents him from answering 
any questions, though he begins to speak, and fix his 
eyes on any object, when at the point of death. The 
second is a tertian or a quartan, succeeded by pain in 
the head ; saliva and worms are copiously discharged 
by the mouth ; the eyes suffer great pain ; the counte- 
nance and feet are pale, and the whole body is some- 
times affected with soft swellings; the breast and back 
are occasionally painful ; the belly rumbles; the eyes 
are fierce; the saliva adheres to the throat, and renders 
the voice hoarse. In the third species there are intense 
pains in the joints and sometimes all over the body : 
the blood is hot, and stagnates in the limbs ; some bile 
retained in the joints becomes indurated, and produces 
lameness. In ihe, fourth there is violent tension, eleva- 
tion, and heat of the belly, succeeded by a diarrhoea, 
which sometimes terminates in a dropsy, and is some- 



times attended with fever. In the ffth there is a pale- 
ness and a sort of transparency of the whole body, as if 
it was a bladder full of water, though without any in- 
flation ; on the contrary, the body is weak and extenuat- 
ed. The patient winks his eyes, and feels the bed- 
clothes as if he wanted to catch something on them, 8cc. 
These are all symptoms of violent fevers at different 
periods, and the passage would have scarcely merited 
selection, but to show with how little real discrimina- 
tion diseases were sometimes described even by those 
who have attained the highest credit as observers. The 
term has now become fashionable, and it may require a 
little discussion. 

We have contended that fever is a simple disease, 
differing only as more or less perfectly intermitting and 
exacerbating. Those in which the remissions and ex- 
acerbation^ are indistinct, authors have styled continued 
fe-vers. In all the various appearances of these in the 
different epidemics, we have not yet been able to dis- 
cover any other difference than arises from the degree 
and duration of inflammatory diathesis, the early ap- 
pearance or degree of debility, except those accidental 
symptoms which, arising from habit, idiosyncrasy, 
and climate, will give a peculiar hue to every com- 
plaint. 

Dr. CuUen has, therefore, with great propriety, in- 
cluded the greater number of continued fevers under 
the title typhus, distinguishing the milder typhus, the 
common nervous fever, from the severer asthenic or 
putrid fever. He has introduced, with propriety, the 
inflammatory fever, which, though generally sympto- 
matic, yet often appears when no original disease can 
be traced. The synochus also has been admitted as the 
common type of epidemics in this climate. All these 
diseases have been considered under their appropriate 
heads; for ready reference is the great and most im- 
portant object in a dictionary. See Svnocha, Sy- 
nochus NERVOSA, and Putrida febris. 

TYRO'SIS, (from rvpou, to coagulate). A disor- 
der in the stomach proceeding from milk coagulated 
in it. 
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'LA, (aA«?). See GiNoiviE. 

U'LCERA SERPE'NTIA O'RIS. See Aphthje. 

U'LCUS, (eAy.as, an ulcer). Ca?nbuca, cambuca mem- 
brata^ helcosis., e.vulceratio, a solution of continuity in a 
soft part, with loss of substance, and usually a discharge, 
often the consequence of wounds. A loss of substance 
in the bones, from erosion, is called a caries ; though, 
when an abscess is opened for the discharge of its con- 
tents, it is usually styled an ulcer. External ulcers are 
discerned by the eye, but internal ones by their dis- 
charges, which are often mixed with the excretions. 
The degree of danger will be estimated by the quality 
of the ulcer, the part affected, and the strength of the 
patient. 

The causes of ulcers are wounds and inflammations. 
A solution of continuity by a wound, if complicated 
with a diseased constitution, produces a compound 
ulcer; but in firm habits often heals without inconve- 
nience. Incised wounds, without loss of substance, 
seldom produce ulcers, but heal by the first intention ; 
in other words, the divided edges unite, and no sup- 
puration follows. Inflammation is the most general 
and frequent cause of a solution of continuity from an 
excess of action, which changes the state of the arteries, 
so as to render them capable of secreting purulent mat- 
ter, for true pus is not secreted without inflammatory 
action. The inflammation may be from a general or 
a local cause, and this distinction should be kept in 
view in the treatment of ulcers. There is little doubt, 
for instance, but that Dr. Rowley's medicine, nitre 
joined with camphor, will cure the ulcer of an active 
young man, who lives freely, and is subject to inflam- 
matory complaints, Avhich exacerbate the inflamma- 
tion ; but the same remedy will be injurious to the 
ulcer of an emaciated old woman, or to thjit of an ex- 
hausted arthritic. General inflammation is also a cause 
of a critical, or more properly a metastatical, abscess, 
subsequent to fever, and this will also require particular 
attention, according to the state or circumstances of the 
fever, which cannot be the object of consideration at 
present. See Abscessus. 

Local causes of inflammation are numerous. Of 
these the most frequent, and the most unsuspected, is 
debility, whose action will not appear to be easy of ex- 
planation. Yet Avhen it is recollected that from debility 
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the balance of the circulation is disturbed, that the 
foundation of inflammation rests on accumulation, in 
consequence of atony, the influence of this cause will 
be obvious. We thus find ulcers most common in ca- 
chectic persons, who are constantly on their feet; and 
such ulcers are the most difficult to cure. To a certain 
extent the action of the vessels inay be restored, but 
beyond they will seldom proceed. 

The local causes of a different kind are topical sti- 
muli. Thus a carious bone produces an ulcer, the vena 
medinensis shows itself in the skin by a slight ulcera- 
tion, and needles, received at a distant part, work, in 
common language, their way through the skin, excit- 
ing inflammation. The stories of worms in ulcers may, 
perhaps, have some foundation, but they are more pro- 
bably the effect of negligence than the cause of the 
complaint. Foreign bodies, introduced from without, 
are, indeed, often causes, and the common sources of the 
factitious ulcers, formed to impose on the humane and 
charitable. Bodies of various kinds have been the 
cause of ulcers, and produced them after remaining 
with little inconvenience for many years ; but the only 
substance, formed in the body, which can occasion 
them are calculi, chiefly arthritic ones. 

It has been usual to blame an acrimonious state of the 
blood as the cause of these complaints ; but, except, in 
scorbutic ulcers, there is little evidence of its existence 
or of its producing this disease ; and in scorbutic ones 
the lax texture of the solids is a more immediate cause 
than acrimony. This is of more consequence, as it has 
led to a variety of medicines to correct that acrimony 
which, however, act in a different way. Mercurials 
and antimonials give tone to the whole system, and 
determine to the surface ; a circumstance so essential 
to the general health. The sarsa and mezereon are si- 
milar to mercurials ; and both are sometimes success- 
fully superseded by the nitrous acid. 

One undisputed cause of ulcers from this source is 
the poison of copper, which sometimes erodes the 
hands of the workmen, and, as has been alleged, gives 
a greenish hue to the purulent matter, and, perhaps, the 
venom of a wasp, which, Hildanus observes, produced 
an incurable ulcer on the cheek. We must return, 
however, to these subjects after we have examined the 
particular species of ulcers. 

The symptoms which attend and retard the healing 
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of ulcers are inflammationj pain, a flow of morbid hu- 
mours, a spongy flesh, Sec. The callous tumid lips of 
ulcers, or ulcers which are difficult to heal, are termed 
ochthodes. 

Mr. Bell divides ulcers into two classes, viz. those 
which are merely local, not depending on any disorder 
of the system; and those wliich are the consequence of, 
or connected with, any disorder of the constitution. 

The species belonging to the first class are, the sim- 
ple purulent ulcer; the simple vitiated ulcer; the fun- 
gous ; the sinuous ; the callous; the carious; the can- 
cerous; and the cutaneous ulcer. 

The species belonging to the second class are, the 
venereal; the scorbutic ; and the scrofulous ulcer; to 
which we may add the arthritic. 

Ulcers of long continuance, or which have succeeded 
in carrying off or preventing any disorder to which the 
constitution may have been liable, are not, we are told, 
to be hastily cured; but in a situation highly trouble- 
some, a vicarious discharge, by means of a pea issue, 
or of a cord (see Fontanella and Setaceum), may be 
gradually produced, and the ulcer slowly healed. 

If an ulcer is the consequence of a critical abscess, 
the drain may be allowed to continue for a short pe- 
riod, and the sore may then be safely healed ; but if 
apoplectic or paralytic attacks have yielded to the forma- 
tion of an abscess, such an ulcer should not be wholly 
dried. In such cases, nature will be contented with 
a slight discharge, and it is the surgeon's object to re- 
lieve the patient with as little inconvenience as possi- 
ble. We have seen relief obtained by an ulcer not a 
quarter of an inch in diameter: if it spread, no advan- 
tage was obtained ; but, if contracted farther, apoplexy 
was the consequence, relieved onfy by applying a blister 
to the formed cicatrix. We shall find a similar inconveni- 
ence from healing old arthritic drains, and asthmatic per- 
sons have experienced considerable exacerbation of their 
complaints when formed drains have been checked. 

The long continuance of a drain has been considered 
•as an argument against stopping it, and every physi- 
cian who has been accustomed to observe the effects 
of habit must have imbibed some prejudices on the 
subject. Whether facts combating with prejudice or 
particular instances have occasioned a contrariety of 
sentiment, we cannot determine; but there is consider- 
able weight of evidence on each side. The balance, in 
point of authority, undoubtedly rests on the danger of 
healing old ulcers; but the gradual improvements of 
practice have taught us, in a great degree, to disregard 
it. Were the inconveniences very striking, the former 
opinion would not have been, for a moment, shaken. 
We would willingly, if possible, draw the line, and point 
out what ulcers may or may not be healed with safety ; 
but beyond the facts already adduced we find no firm 
footing for our steps. 

Except the callous and the sinuous ulcer, and the 
ulcer with a caries in the bone, the cure of all the other 
kinds depends, according to Mr. Sharpe, chiefly on that 
of the morbid habit of the body. If the body is untainted, 
the healing of an ulcer is the work of nature, and topi- 
cal applications only maintain the due degree of tone 
Avhich enable her to carry on this operation. While an 
inflammatory hardness exists, an 'emollient poultice laid 
over the dressings will relieve, after which dry lint ge- 
r^cral'v suffices, or at the most it may be moistened 



in some mild astringent, to give a tone to the new flesh. 
When a too great laxity, or a sponginess, is observed 
in ulcers, gently stimulating and bracing applications 
are more useful. 

The three kinds of ulcers which Mr. Sharpe men- 
tions as more particularly depending on external ma- 
nagement, so frequently arise from a morbid habit of 
body, that this must be first corrected. When removed, 
emollients to the callus on the edge of the ulcer may be 
applied ; or, in many instances, unguentum resinae 
flavae, with a little finely powdered precipitate, will suc- 
ceed. See Heister's Surgery; Sharpe's Operations, 
in the introduction. 

The simfile fiurulent w\ctY I?, a local affection, with 
pain and inflammation, in a very considerable degree, 
while the discharge afforded is always of a mild purulent 
nature, and of a proper consistence ; and the granula- 
tions which arise in it are of a firm, fresh, red, healthy" 
appearance. This ulcer is the most simple that can 
occur, and to its state all others must be reduced before 
a permanent cure can be expected. As there is very 
little inflammation, and no preternatural swelling sup- 
posed to take place, but merely a vacuity, either from a 
real loss of substance, or from a retraction of parts 
simply divided, if the discharge be oi a mild purulent 
nature, no peculiar treatment except to guard against 
the air and external injuries is necessary. Pledgets of 
lint spread thinly with theung. cereum Ph. Edin., Pott's 
soap cerate, or the unguentum e lapide calaminari, may 
be applied, every twelve or twenty-four hours, to the 
surface of the sore. If inflammation attends the ulcer, 
warm fomentations or warm emollient cataplasms may 
be necessary while it continues. If fungous flesh appear 
to rise above the surface as soon as the inflammatory 
state is over, slight compression, by means of a roller, 
may be applied, and continued during the remainder of 
the cure. The roller should be applied so as not only to 
act as a gentle pressure upon the parts immediately 
surrounding the ulcer, but likewise to support the skin, 
and other teguments so as to prevent their retraction, 
which in large ulcers often happens. The formation 
of a cicatrix:: is frequently effected by nature alone; but 
when every deficiency appears to be supplied, the cure 
is sometimes still tedious, the surface of the sore re- 
maining raw, and discharging considerable quantities of 
thin matter. In such cases, more astringent applica- 
tions must be substituted, and occasionally more stimu- 
lating ones, as the precipitate; or more drying ones, as 
the bole powder, either with or without opium, accord- 
ing to the irritability of the sore. If the cicatrization is 
prevented by spongy granulations rising above the 
skin, they may be checked by dry lint, a gentle com- 
press, or in obstinate cases a slight application of the 
vitriolum Romanum may be necessary to check the 
luxuriancy. It is very rare that a caustic is required. 
Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 161, &:c. White's Surgery, 
p. 29. 

The sini/ile vitiated ulcer differs from the former,, 
chiefly in the appearance and nature of the discharge. 
The most common appearances of such deviations are, 
sanies, ichor, or sordes. From the acrimony of these 
fluids, the parts, instead of filling up with firm granula- 
tions, waste, and instead of a reddish hue, have either a 
dark brown, or a blackish, rough, sloughy appearance. 
The pain in all is greater in proportion to the acrimony 
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of the matter. As the simple purulent ulcer happens 
most frequently in the fleshy parts, so the simple vitiat- 
ed ulcer is most common near the tendons or aponeuro- 
tic expansions of the muscles, as these parts seldom 
afford a salutary pus. Accidental inflammation of the 
ulcer, or a general ill habit of body, may also occasion 
this species of ulcer in every part. The principal en- 
deavour in such cases must be to ease pain, and abate 
irritation, by warm emollient fomentations and cata- 
plasms, continued until all appearances of inflammatory 
tendency are removed. The part may be fomented 
three or four times a day, for half an hour each time, 
with an emollient decoction ; and a pledget spread with 
the unguentum cereum (Ph. Ed.) applied. Opiates in- 
wardly will be necessary to remove irritation. If the 
habit be too full and inflammatory, it inust be lowered ; 
if too low, supported ; and in the latter case these ulcers 
most often occur. A free but prudent use of the cortex 
Peruvianus is sometimes useful, but in plethoric habits 
and in inflamrnatory constitutions this medicine must 



By the use of a warm emollient poullicc, and a rcclnicd 
posture, the most unpromising ulcers have been healed. 
Yet sometimes the callosities are so hard as to require 
the knife or the caustic ; and if the last is preferred, the 
argentum nitratum is the best. With this the harden- 
ed parts may be touched, every two or three days, and 
when they are duly wasted, the ulcer will probably be 
reduced to the simple purulent one. To strengthen 
and restore the veins that were rendered varicous round 
the callosities, a tight stocking or a spiral bandage will 
be useful, but not before their having been continued 
for a long time. Callosity frequently attends venereal 
and cancerous ulcers ; but in these cases the morbid 
state of the constitution must be corrected. Bell on 
Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 254. 

The CANCEROUS ulcer. See Cancer. 

The CARIOUS ULCER, that which is connected with 
a local affection of a bone. Bruises, lacerations, and 
injuries of the periosteum, sometimes terminate in a 
caries ; and in about four, or five days, the bone 



be avoided. The previous removal of any general dis- begins to lose the natural healthy appearance, turns of 
ease is indispensably necessary. Sometimes more diffi- a pale white, with a slight tinge of a yellow; and 
culty attends the cicatrization of these ulcers, when long whenever the latter begins to appear, there will be little 



continued, and an issue, inserted in a proper situation, 
will be generally necessary to finish the cure. Nitre 
has been highly commended in this species of ulcer. 
Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 216,&c. 

The fungous or spongy ulcer is distinguished by pre- 
ternatural risings of parts, more soft and spongy than 
sound, healthy, granulations; but which sometimes by 
continuance acquire an extraordinary hardness, and are 
generally painful. In young and healthy habits the 
new granulations often advance too quick, and rise 
above the surface of the neighbouring parts ; and in 
others, for wantof care, wounds and ulcers are permitted 



doubt of the consequence. Sometimes it will continue 
in this state for many days, and by degrees acquire a 
more deep sebaceous appearance, remaining in this 
state for a time, proportioned to the violence of the 
cause, and afterwards going through the subsequent 
stages, until it hath acquired a deep blackness. The 
discharge from such ulcers is never of the consistence 
of good pus; but generally thinner, and from the first 
appearance of caries acquires a most disagreeable foetor, 
which increases as the disorder advances, and at last it 
appears blackish, as well as the bone underneath. As 
the several degrees of blackness go on, small holes are 



to fill up without being firm at the bottom, whence formed in the diseased parts by the acrimony of the 



the fungous ulcer generally arises. If the fungous ap- 
pearance is owing to luxuriance of health, its surface 
may be slightly touched with the argentum nitratum, 
once in two or three days ; and a pledget of dry lint 
immediately applied. If the basis of the fungus is 
narrow, it may be removed by a ligature. When the 
fungous appearance is owing to the insecure basis, it 
rises quickly, and is not so firm as the former kind, and 
having given free vent to the impacted matter, we must 
attend to the progress of healing from the bottom. 
This fungous flesh is soft, and wastes without requiring 
escharotics. Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 232. 

The siNous ulcer: See Fistula. 

The callous or varicous ulcer, supposed to be 
nourished by the fluid of the swelled veins, apparently 
opening into them. An ulcer is said to be callous, when 
its edges, instead of contracting, and diminishing the 
size of the sore, acquire a preternatural thickness, and 



discharge, and by degrees increase considerably, until 
even the most solid bones acquire a spongy appearance. 
In this situation, the mortified portion is generally 
loose ; and, on pressure, an oily matter, with a most 
disagreeable foetor, is forced out, which gives the 
whole discharge such a peculiar smell as to prevent 
its being again mistaken. In these ulcers also the 
fleshy parts are soft and more flabby than in their natu- 
ral state, of a darker brown and a glassy appeai'ance, 
the granulations sprout up in irregular clusters, advance 
too quickly and too far, if not prevented, which is al- 
ways necessary until the diseased part of the bone is 
either cast off or separated by art. When neglected, 
these soft productions in carious ulcers frequently in- 
crease so as to form very large and troublesome excres- 
cence.s, though even a portion of the bone only is cari- 
ous. When the whole bone is affected, the progress 
and symptoms are more rapid, and the whole must be 



are ragged, often rising considerably above the level of removed ; but in more partial affections, the diseased 



the neighbouring parts: the discharge afforded by them 
is commonly a thin vitiated matter; and these ulcers are 
ynost commonly varicous, especially when in the lower 
extremities, owing chiefly to the stricture occasioned 
by the callosities on the different veins, Escharotics 
have generally been used to destroy callosity on the 
edges of ulcers ; but as they tend to increase the dis- 
ease by continuing the inflammation, emollients, with 
the assistance of warmth, are substituted in their stead. 

VOL. II. 



portion alone requires to be separated. When a probe 
can be introduced so far as the bone, the roughness of 
its surface will discover the caries; but though the bone 
cannot be reached by the probe, the appearances of the 
ulcer, and the foetor of the discharge, will rarely fail to 
discover it; and before this ulcer can be cured, the ca- 
rious parts must be removed. To separate the carious 
parts, the surgeon must make a number of small holes 
by a pin or perforator over the surface of the diseased 
3 L 
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bone, to such a depth as to give the patient a little pain 
only, and repeat this operation in different parts, every 
third or fourth day. In this way the diseased portion 
of the bone soon loses the cohesion of its own parts, 
and a gentle inflammation is excited so as to produce 
free suppuration. If the caries goes deeper than the 
second lamella of the bone, a head of a small trepan 
may be used, and carried so deep as to give some pain. 
We thus convert a large caries into many smaller dis- 
eased parts, and their separation from the sound bone 
is more easily affected. When any of the parts loosen 
at the edges, their final separation may be hastened, by 
daily insinuating below them the end of a spatula, so as 
to raise their edges a very little upwards. While any 
of the carious bone remains, the foetor of the matter 
demands attention ; and it is moderated by a strong de- 
coction of bark and walnut tree leaves, or by a solution 
of camphor in weak brandy. The carious part of the 
bone should be dressed with soft lint soaked in either 
of these, while the rest of the sore is treated as a simple 
purulent ulcer. Lime water powerfully corrects the 
putrid discharge from carious ulcers, and the exfolia- 
tion of bones is much promoted by bathing with it. 
The bark is almost the only medicine which in cases of 
caries should be given internally ; but in some instances 
the soft parts which cover the carious bone are so 
swelled and painful, that opiates are necessary. After 
the removal of the carious bone, the remaining sore 
must be treated in the same manner as directed for 
that species of ulcer to which, at the time, it appears 
to belong. See Caries ; Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 262. 
The euTANEOus ulcer. See Herpes and Ti- 
nea. 

There are other kinds of cutaneous ulcer more nearly 
allied to our present subject, and which may be com- 
prehended under this head. The first of these which 
we shall mention are those ulcerations of the epithe- 
lium from mercury. These, like all other cutaneous 
ulcers, are highly irritable, and are distinguished from 
syphilitic ulcers by their bright red colour, by their 
not containing sloughs, and by their sides impercepti- 
bly uniting with the teguments. If these appear- 
ances do not distinguish them, the quantity of mercury 
previously used will show that they are not syphi- 
litic, as well as their spreading while this mineral is 
employed. In such cases soft mucilaginous and slight- 
ly astringent washes, omitting the mercury, will soon 
relieve. If danger is apprehended from the original 
disease it may be suspended for a time, by the decoc- 
tion of mezereon, with the nitric acid. 

There are some slight cutaneous sores attended with 
great irritability and excruciating pain ; but, as the 
same irritability attends also deeper ones, we had de- 
signed to have placed them in a separate class, would 
authority have supported us. The pain usually arises 
from some subcutaneous nerve, and is felt in the neigh- 
bourhood as much as in the ulcerated part. Moderate- 
ly warm fomentations, frequently repeated, and sprink- 
ling the ulcer with fine powder of myrrh, will often re- 
lieve the patient ; but occasionally the bole powder 
wiih opium of the former pharmacopoei3e,is more effec- 
tual. When the discharge from such ulcers is not 
thick or laudable, even a small proportion of the preci- 
pitate may be borne. If simple ointment be slightly 



coloured by precipitate, so as to give the palest red 
hue, we have often known it remove pain mstantane- 
ously. 

The venereal ulcer. Hunter on the Venereal 
Disease; Swediaur, 129 ; Plenciz Actaet Observationes 
Medicae 14. See Lues venerea. 

The SCORBUTIC ulcer. See Scorbutus. 

The scROPHULOus ulcer. See Scrofula. 

Arthritic ulcer demands particular attention. 
It is a highly irritable sore, produced by chalk stones, 
with difficulty healed, and generally diminishing fits of 
gout during its discharge. All ulcers in gouty habits 
must be healed with the utmost caution ; for they are 
often salutary, and the suppression of the discharge is 
generally injurious. 

An ULCER IN THE BLADDER is oftCU SUSpCCtcd frOlTl 

a slimy discharge, of a yellowish colour, proceeding 
from weakness. When an ulcer is really formed in 
this organ, there is a discharge of fetid matter, or blood, 
and occasionally scales, or a membranous pellicle on the 
urine. A continual dysuria, and a pain in the urinary 
passages also attends. Fo r the distinction and cure, 
see Ulcer in the kidneys. 

An ULCER in the kidneys. Though the kidneys 
are often wasted, they are rarely found ulcerated ; and, 
according to Cheselden, an ulcerated bladder is very 
uncommon in the bodies obtained for dissection. 
When the bladder is affected, the pain is felt in the 
pubes and the bottom of the belly; but when the kid- 
neys suffer, the pain is in the back part of the loins. 
In the former case, there is a difficulty if not a suppres- 
sion of urine ; but in the latter the urine passes freely. 
From the bladder there are voided membranous scales, 
from the kidneys fibrous pieces of flesh ; and a vio- 
lent pain is felt in the bladder when ulcerated : the pain 
from an affection of the kidneys is dull and inconsider- 
able. 

The urine looks like milk when first made from an 
ulcerated kidney, though not fetid ; but, on standing, 
the white matter falls : when the pain is considerable in 
the kidneys, which usually arises from calculi, it occa- 
sions a nausea, and sometimes a vomiting. When an 
ulcer is suspected in the kidneys, the patient should ab- 
stain from acrid, sour, and salt diet: he should live on 
mild mucilaginous aliments, such as the broths of young 
animals, whey, milk, butter-milk, &cc. Violent exer- 
cise must be avoided, chalybeate waters drank, and so- 
lutions of the mildest balsams occasionally taken. 

To connect the discordant ideas of authors respecting 
the cure of ulcers is a difficult, and would be, we fear, 
an useless task. Yet it will afford some gratification to 
find them concurring in the outlines with the principles 
laid down. 

By far the larger proportion of applications to ulcers 
are stimulants and tonics, though we often find the nar- 
cotic bitters and sedatives nearly allied to tonics em- 
ployed. The lead which is of this kind is connected with 
the more refrigerant applications, which are often used 
both externally and internally, and the carbonic acid air, 
in all its varied forms, certainly belongs to this class. 

Stimulants and tonics are always indicated when the 
inflammation is insufficient, the discharge thin or sanious, 
the edges of the ulcer pale and languid. Their kinds 
and forms are innumerable, and we find in our list 
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of the stimulants, mercurials, internally with the ni- 
trated quicksilver externally, nitrated silver, cantha- 
ridcs, flaiTimula jovis, vinous and spirituous embroca- 
tions, scarification, the actual cautery, sedum acre, the 
leavesof the persicaria, pisselseum, petroleum, vegetable 
balsams, lime water, electricity, and heat, applied by 
hot coals, hot water, or even the rays of the sun, col- 
lected in the focus of a burning glass. Histoire de la 
Societe Ruyale de Medecine, Ann. 1776 : Aitkin in the 
Medical (Commentaries. 

The tonic applications are the bark, zinc, copper, 
iron, arsenic, the arnica, alum, rhubarb, willow, and 
oak bark, and the amara calida, with which are con- 
nected the narcotic bitters, as the nux juglans and nux 
vomica, phellandrium, aquaticum, and myrrh, but these 
are apparently better adapted to the painful irritable 
sores. The use of the more direct sedatives and nar- 
cotics has not been limited, but camphor, opium, hem- 
lock, foxglove, belladonna, tobacco, and similar vegeta- 
bles have been employed. Lead has certainly not been 
used with any discriminating views, and as a tonic, as 
well as a sedative may be generally applicable. We 
fear, however, that it is too generally employed, and a 
workof no inconsiderable utility may be written on the 
abuse of lead. 

The refrigerants are carbonic acid air in all its varie- 
ty of forms, the vegetable acids, and fruits, nitre with 
camphor internally, cold applications, which might per- 
haps with more propriety be classed among the tonics. 
A miscellaneous list still remains of Utile real utility, 
but we must mention separately the gastric juice, sali- 
va, carrots, and the charcoal. The first and last are said 
to be antiseptics ; and may probably correct foetor, as 
well as the carrot poultice. 

These remedies are chiefly external applications; 
and internally mercury, either alone or joined with 
antimony, bark, and the sulphat of iron, are the princi- 
pal remedies, assisted by the sudorific decoctions, which 
act in the manner already explained. When the ulcer 
is foul, the edges thick, and the whole circulation lan- 
guid, the most active stimulants are required : and, in- 
stead of the cautious use of the mercurius nitratus ru- 
ber, which we mentioned under the irritable sore, the 
whole ulcer must be often filled with it. This may 
appear a severe remedy, and we start with horror at 
the directions of the older surgeons, who recommended 
hot turpentine, &c. ; but when pain, as often happens, 
arises from an inefficient force to propel the fluids, 
whatever assists their action gives a pleasing, salutary 
warmth. It is only necessary, in such cases, to pro- 
portion the degree of stimulus to the state of irritability. 
Thus calomel to a languid syphilitic sore will give ease, 
and a patient can walk, even when a large proportion 
of the red precipitate has been applied to an ulcer, who 
could with difficulty rest on his leg before. 

It will now, we think, be sufficiently obvious, that 
the frequency of ulcers in the lower extremities, and 
their obstinacy in resisting the best concerted plans, 
most commonly depends on debility of the vessels. If 
we look at the other directions for their cure, we shall 
find that they coincide in the same intention. Rest 
has been usually enjoined; and it was urged more 
strongly as it facilitated the action of mercury internally, 
which was always considered as the chief source of re- 
lief Rest was undoubtedly proper in inflammatory 



and irritable sores; and in the other kinds it will be ob- 
vious that it assisted the circulation in the lower extre- 
mities, and obviated one cause of debility, turgcscence. 
The result, however, was, that though the ulcer healed, 
on returning to an active life it again recurred, and the 
relapse was rendered more certain by the extent to 
which the mercurial course was carried, and the debi- 
lity which was the necessary consequence. To cure 
ulcered legs while the patient was permitted to walk, 
was apparently a solecism ; and, if we recollect rightly, 
Mr. Underwood was the first English author who sug- 
gested this plan. It was a very simple one, viz. the free 
application of escharotics, even the argentum nitratum, 
and a firm equable support by a steady bandage. There 
is no doubt of its being frequently successful, and no 
stronger proof can be afforded of the principles laid 
down in this article. We have not the means of readily 
ascertaining the priority of different authors' claims to 
this discovery; but we find it recommended by Mr. 
Else in the Medical Observations and Inquiries, iv. 
29.; Richier's Bibliotheca Chirurgica, viii.; Theden 
Neue Bemerkunden, i, 18. The laced stocking was 
first employed, and is always useful ; but, to succeed 
more perfectly, a roller must be applied to the foot, and 
the spiral turns on the leg receive a firm basis by first 
repeatedly crossing it round the heel and over the in- 
step. In passing up the ancle, and small of the leg 
where the ulcer is usually situated, the folds must be 
firmly fixed, and full one third of the former turn co- 
vered by the succeeding one. The tightness must be 
regulated by the tenderness ; but it should generally be 
so considerable as to be felt at first slightly inconve- 
nient. When the surgeon arrives at the wound, he 
should press the edges as much as possible together, 
and endeavour to retain them in this state by the roller. 
Nature is thus saved considerable exertions in pushing 
forward the new granulations. We have been thus full 
on the subject, because it appears of the utmost im- 
portance ; and we have little doubt in saying, that the 
most dexterous bandager will be the most successful 
practitioner in this branch. If any irritable pimples 
surround the ulcer, these must be removed previous to 
the application of the bandage by proper exsiccatives 
and astringents, or the union of the lead ointment, 
with the zinc, or a mild mercurial. 

Mr. Baynton's method does not differ in principle 
from that just described. He advises us to bring the 
edges of old ulcers gradually together by strips of stick- 
ing plaster. This method not only diminished the dis- 
charge, but corrected the foetor, and brought the cal- 
lous edges to a level with the middle of the sore. The 
strip of plaster must be two inches in breadth, fixed on 
the side of the leg opposite to the sore, and each extre- 
mity drawn over it with as much firmness as the patient 
can easily bear. We thus obtain an equable pressure, 
bring the edges of the wound nearer, and by the tension 
give a support to the ngw vessels, as well as prevent 
accumulations, in the contiguous ones. By the pres- 
sure the callous edges are destroyed. Different slips 
are afterwards applied above and below, covering the 
edge of the former, and giving it support. Mr. Bayn- 
ton advises the leg to be covered at least one inch be- 
low, and two above, the diseased part. We have found 
it convenient to reverse the direction. To secure the 
success of this method the leg should be previously 
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shaved, that the plasters may be removed with little 
irritation, as the discharges, which are at first consider- 
able, may not be retained and become injurious from 
their acrimony. P'rom this cause it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to remove them twice in twenty-four hours; 
but, in general, one dressing in that period is necessary. 
The whole foot and leg are then covered with the ban- 
dage already described. If the parts are much inflamed, 
refrigerant applications, with rest, may precede this 
plan, and the part affected may be bathed around with 
cold water during its employment. 

The great advantage of Mr. Baynton's plan is, that 
by the strip of plaster the edges of the sore are more 
. accurately approximated and retained in their situation; 
the disadvantages, that the discharges are retained. 
The former method we have, therefore, adopted, till 
the sore is brought into a more manageable state, and 
the cure is evidently assisted afterwards by the strips 
of plaster. It is more convenient, however, to spread 
the adhesive plaster only within about two inches of 
each extremity of the cloth, as it is thus more easily 
renewed, and on calico, as it possesses elasticity. The 
bandage should be always of calico. 

In either plan, walking may be permitted, and each 
is assisted by it. If the pain be at first considerable, it 
soon passes off; for, while the general circulation is 
assisted, accumulations are prevented. 

For the pathology of ulcers, see Hoffmanni Opera 
Supplementum, ii. 2.; Hamberger Ulcerum Patho- 
logia; Juncker de Abscessuum et Ulcerum indole 
diversa ; Faustell de Ulceribus praecipue Chronicis ; 
Geach's Tracts; Recueil des Pieces pour le Prix de 
I'Academie; Pott's Works ; Ileister's Surgery; Lon- 
don Medical Observations and Inquiries, iv. 347, &c. ; 
Rowley, on the Cure of ulcerated Legs; Underwood's 
Treatise on Ulcers of the Legs. 

Ulcer on the tongue. Ulcers in different parts 
of the nose, nostrils, £cc. have been so foul and obsti- 
nate as to be mistaken for cancers, yet they have been 
cured by repeated emetics and saline purgatives. They 
have therefore been attributed to irritations in the pr?e- 
cordia; nor is this surprising, when we reflect how fre- 
quently eruptions of the lips and soreness of the tongue 
accompany stomach complaints. Richter has related a 
striking case of this kind, where the ulcer of the tongue 
was highly fetid, and the edges swelled and hard ; but 
it was effectually cured by purgatives, assisted by the 
topical application of astringent washes. 

Ulcers in the tonsils are by no means, frequent, 
for as their excretory ducts are numerous, the mucus 
white, and the surface irregular, there is often on in- 
flammation the appearance of ulceration, when in reali- 
ty there is none. When ulcers are really formed, they 
may be seen after the use of an active gargle, and may 
be touched with mixtures of honey, alum, borax, mu- 
riatic acid, Sec. according to their cause or attending 
circumstances. See TonsilljE. 

Ulcers in the womb. Whilst a viscid or yellow 
fluid is evacuated, the ulcer is in a mild state; but 
when it becomes sanious, fetid, and attended with pain, 
a cancer has come on or is impending, and palliatives 
only can be proposed. In the milder kind the bowels 
must be kept lax with manna, tamarinds, and similar 
purgatives, an infusion of elder flowers in milk and 
water injected. In worse cases a strong decoction of 



hemlock, with opium, may be used as an injection, and 
opium given freely to relieve pain. 
U'lcus depascens. See Herpes. 
U'LE. See Caoutchouc 

ULM ARIA, {(]uod uUgi7iosis gaudit locis). Reginc 
firati, barba cafira^ meadow sweet, sfiircsa ulmaria 
Lin. Sp. Pi. 702. The leaves are slightly astringent, 
the flowers highly fragrant. As cattle refuse it, some 
dangerous qualities have been suspected ; but they also 
reject many innocent plants if their fragrance is of- 
fensive. 

U'LMUS, (from the same). The elm tree, ulmus 
catiipestris Lin. Sp. PI. 327, is a tall tree, covered with 
a rough, chapt, brownish, brittle bark, under which lies 
a white, smooth, tough, coriaceous one. In the spring, 
before the leaves appear, it produces imperfect flowers, 
followed by flat roundish capsules, containing each a 
single seed. The inner tough bark hath no smell, but 
on being chewed discovers a copious mucilage ; the 
outer brittle bark is less mucilaginous. The elm bark 
has been given, in decoction, in herpetic and leprous 
eruptions; but, though it seems occasionally to assist 
the action of mercurials, it is alone unequal to the cure 
of either complaint. 

The inner bark is chiefly employed, and if two 
ounces are boiled in a quart of water to a pint, it is 
agreeably mild and astringent. The bark in the spring 
is most advantageously stripped from the small, but 
not the smallest, branches; and in autumn from the 
branching roots. Half a pint is to be taken every 
evening and morning ; but on the first use of this 
medicine the disorder may appear to be aggravated, as 
is often the case with mercurials and the most success- 
ful medicines. Nitre may be occasionally joined with 
it, if the eruptions have an inflammatory irritable base, 
and gentle purgatives must be frequently interposed. 

Banau proposes the use of the elm bark in fluor albus, 
rheumatism, old ulcers, cancerous and scrofulous affec- 
tions, tinea capitis, scurvy, &c. See London Medical 
Transactions, vol. ii. p. 302.; Medical Memoirs, n. 152.; 
Journal de Paris, 1783, n. 255. ; and Lepra ichthyosis, 
in this work. 

U'LNA, (from uXevyi, the cubit,) cubitus, facile, one 
of the bones of the fore arm. At its upper extremity 
are two processes, of which the posterior, called ole- 
cranon, is the larger. Its concave surface moves upon 
the trochlea of the os humeri, and into its upper part 
all the extensors of the cubit are inserted. The ante- 
rior process is not so large, nor reaches so high, but is 
sharper at its extremity, and therefore named coronoid. 
Between these a large sigmoid cavity is left, adapted 
to the trochlea of the os humeri ; and on the other part 
is a cavity, where the extremity of the radius moves. 
The lower extremity of the ulna terminates in a very 
small head, which internally is received into the semi- 
lunar cavity of the radius, while, on its external side, 
there is a process called the styliform, from which a 
strong ligament is extended to the os pisiform e and 
unciforme of the carpus. 

ULNA'RIS. The ulnar nerve. See Cervica- 
les. 

Ulna'ris arteria. See Cubitalis arteria. 
Ulna'ris exte'rnus. See Externus carpi ra- 
dius. 

Ulna'ris gra'cihs. See Palmaris longus. 
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Ulna'ris inte'rnus is a long muscle situated on 
the outer part of the ulna, fixed by its upper part on 
the back side of the long or internal condyle of the os 
humeri, in that part of the olecranon next the con- 
dyle, along the upper half of the ulna very nearly, and 
to the middle common tendon of the profundus: it 
ends by a long tendon on the os pisiforme of the car- 
pus, reaching also to the os unciforme. 

U'LON, (sAov, from uMi, soft). See Gingiva. 
U'LVA. Sec Alga. 

UMBE'LLA, (a dim. of umbra, a shadow). A re- 
ceptacle producing many equal foot stalks, from one 
centre, and forming a plain surface. This is styled an 
universal umbel; but when it sustains others, the latter 
are called partial umbels. 

UMBELLITEROUS. Plants whose flowers are 
disposed in umbels, as fennel, hemlock, parsley. Sec. 

UMBILLICA'LIA VASA, (from icmbilicus, the na- 
■vel). Umbilical vessels, consisting of four liga- 
mentary ropes : the uppermost running from the navel to 
the fissure between the two lobes of the liver, is the re- 
mains of a vein, which, in the foetal state, anastomosed 
with the vena cava hepatica, covered with the falciform 
process. The next is the supposed urachus, and the 
other two are the extremities of the umbilical arteries, 
which at the top of the bladder approach each other, 
and join the urachus. In the foetal state these ves- 
sels form the umbilical cord, by which the foetus is at- 
tached to the mother by means of the placenta. See 
Parturitio, and Pregnancy. 

UMBILICA'LIS RE'GIO, the middle external re- 
gion of the belly on its fore part, reaching from an ima- 
ginary line drawn betwixt the lowest false ribs, to an- 
other imaginary line drawn between the two cristae of 
the OS ilium. It is divided into three parts, viz. the 
middle, strictly the umbilicalis, and the two lateral, 
called flanks. 

Umbilica'lis arte'ria, a continuation of the Hypo- 
gastric ARTERY, q. v. ascending on the side of the 
bladder, and from thence to the navel. It is shrivelled 
in the adult state, as only useful in the foetal. 

UMBI'LICUS. The navel, {quasi umbo iiicis, the 
knot of the Jlank,) omfihalos, the remains of the umbi- 
lical vessels in the middle of the belly. 

Through the navel sometimes the urine in the case of 
calculus has been discharged; and water in cases of as- 
cites, which seems to have suggested the idea of intro- 
ducing the trochar through it in the operation of the para- 
centesis. In newly born children it is often destitute of 
skin, sometimes inflamed; and Dr. Gartshore (Medical 
Communications, ii. 5.) describes an epidemic erysipelas 
of this part, appearing at birth, and yielding to the bark. 
It sometimes suppurates and discharges pus; but the 
purulent discharges from the navel are more commonly 
owing to internal suppurations. Excrements, worms, 
hair, bones formerly swallowed, the menstrual blood, 
and even milk, have been discharged through it. Of 
its Hernia we have already spoken, vide in verbo. 

Umri'licus mari'nus, ofierculum cochlece c£lat(S., 
cotyledon marina., acetabulu?n marinum, androsace, Ma- 
?/i/o//,./>i?/5-Ms/m;r<ews7«ar/7ms,asmall oval shell, resem- 
bling the human navel ; but properly the operculum of 
a shell fish, serving to close up the aperture in the shell 
of the buccinum, and for that purpose fixed to the an- 



terior extremity of the body of the animal. It is con- 
vex on one side, and flat on the other; the convex 
side is plain, and white; the flat yellowish or reddish, 
and marked with a spiral line. It has been considered as 
an absorbent and astringent, sometimes as a diuretic, 
but not in present use. See Androsace, and Coch- 
lea. 

Umbi'licus ve'neris. See Cotyledon. 
UNCIFO'RME OS, (from uncus, and forma). The 
fourth bone of the second row in the wrist; it hath an 
apophysis shaped like a claw, from which its name is 
derived. See Carpus. 

UNE'DO PAPYRA'CEA, (from unus). See Ar- 
butus PAPYRACEA, and Amatzquitl. 
UNGUENTA'RIA. See Nux moschata. 
UNGUE'NTUM, (from ungo). An ointment, 
differs from a plaster only in consistence. The fresh 
leaves of plants are usually boiled in lard; but the ex- 
tract retains little of their virtue, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, as, for instance, the Sabine ointment. The 
names are most commonly taken from the substances. 
Ungue'ntum liliorum. See Crinomyron. 
Ungue'ntum apostolorum. See Apostolorum un- 
guentum. 

Ungue'ntum martiatum. See Martiatum un- 
guentum. 

Ungue'ntum ad vesicatoria. See Cantharides. 
Ungue'ntum hydrargyri nitrati. See Trachoma. 
U'NGUES, (from oytcoi, a hook). The nails are 
continuations of the cutis vera, or rather of the nerves, 
which supply it. While connected with the cutis 
they are acutely sensible ; but, on the connection being 
destroyed, they become a dead animal matter, wholly 
insensible. In this, as in their substance, they resem- 
ble horns of animals, and are composed of several planes 
of longitudinal fibres united together, which end at the 
extremity of each finger, and are all nearly of an equal 
thickness, but of different lengths. The principal use 
of the nails is to give a support to the arteries and nerves, 
in which the sense of touching resides. 

The nails, like the hair, are said to grow after death, 
but with as little foundation from observation. They par- 
take of the diseases of the vital rather than the simple so- 
lid, and are weak and brittle in cachectic habits, long and 
bent in phthisical ones. Their growth is often irregular, 
and, in some instances, they have been elongated to an 
immoderate extent, while in haemiphlegia their growth 
is said to have been wholly checked. A singular and 
almost incredible instance is recorded in the Journal de 
Medecine of a nail growing on the second phalanx after 
the first had been separated, xxvii. 177. Gooch has re- 
corded an habitual decay of the nails, and they have 
been separated after malignant fevers and by terror 
from the hand with the cuticle, the fact which has led 
to the supposition that they are derived from it; but 
the cuticle is insensible, and the nail is acutely sensible, 
like the horns of animals, at its origin, independent of 
the subjacent skin. 

U'NGUIS, and U'NGULA, a collection of matter 
in the pupil of the eye, in the shape of a nail. It is 
described as a film formed on the external part of the 
eye, extending over the pupil, which, when red, is 
called /lannus, when white, albugo. When pustules 
appear on the cornea of the eye, it is not called unguis^ 
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but Phlyct^n^, q. v. When red the vessels are 
divided near the great angle of the eye, and the film in 
consequence shrivels, and may be easily removed. See 
also Pteryrigion and Albugo. Bell's Surgery, vol. 
iii. p. 300. 

The name of that kind of articulation now called su- 
ture. In botany ii is ihe white and inferior part of the 
leaves of roses. Sec. sometimes called the claW. 

U'nguis o'ssa, (from the resemblance to a nail,) 
lachrymalia ossa, are two thin bones, very brittle, placed 
at the inner canthl of the eyes, covering some of the 
sinus elhmoidalis, and properly part of the os eth- 
moides. 

Their surface is smooth and hollow, divided by a 
ridge; the hind cavity forms a portion of ihe orbit, and 
the fore part is a perpendicular canal which contains ihe 
lachrymal sac and duct. 

U'NGULA. See Unguis. 
U'ngula cabalu'na. See Tussilago. 
UNICO'RNU, ceratitis, cornu unicornu, cornu et 
ebur fofisile^ movoceros. The existence of the unicorn 
is highly problematical, though Sparmann has collected 
some traditions which seem to rescue it from the class 
of unfounded fables. What is generally styled the horn 
of the supposed beast belongs to a species of chetodon, 
a cetaceous animal; but the name is more commonly 
given to the fossile bones of some large animal, either 
the mammoth or the megalatherium. They were for- 
merly employed as sudorifics and astringents, and more 
lately on the continent as absorbents, internally and 
externally, in the troublesome tettery eruptions of 
children, for which flour and cerusse are more com- 
inonly used. 

UNIFLO'RUS, (from mmws, and Jios,) bearing but 
one flower. 

UNIFO'LIUM, (from unus, and folium,) bearing 
but one leaf. See Monophyllon. 

UNILOCULA'RIS, (from MnMs,and loculus, a cap- 
sule with one seed shell. 

UNISPE'RMUS, (from unus, and sfierma, bearing 
but one seed. 

UNIO'NES, (from unus,) because only one is found 
in a shell. See Margarita. 

UPMINSTER WATER, rises near Brentwood in 
Essex, about twenty-iwo miles from London. It is 
clear, bright, and sulphureous, retaining, according to 
Dr. Rutty, its strong sulphureous smell after being car- 
ried to Dublin in bottles. P'rom a gallon of this water 
he obtained 1 32 grains of solid matter, composed of 
insoluble earth, vitriolated magnesia, and natron. It is 
purgative and diuretic in its operation, and is adminis- 
tered in a morning, from one pint to two quarts. 
UPOSTA'SIS. See Epistasis. 
UPSILOI'DES, {i-^i>.c,ih<i). See Os hyoides. 
U'RACHUS, (from s/iev, urine, and tx.^, to contairi). 
In the foetal state the urine was formerly supposed to 
pass from the bladder into the allantois, through the 



any other fish, and by Galen recommended inaff'ections 
of the eyes and ears. Castelli. 

URCE'OLA, URCEOLARIS, URCEOLUS VI- 
TREUS, (from urceolus, a small pitchtr,) so named 
from its uses in scouring glazed vessels. See Pakie- 

TARIA. 

UREA; URIC ACID. See- Calculus and Urina. 
URE'DO, (from uro). A blast. Also the name 
of a particular headach,an instance of which is related 
in the Philosophical Transactions, June 1668. See 
Urticaria. 

UP..ETE'RES. Ureters, (from «/»>», urine). See 
RenivS. 

URETE'RICA. A suppression of vtrine from in- 
flammation in the ureter. See Ischuria. 

URETEROLI'THICA, (from urtur and /«^<.?). A 
suppression of urine from a stone in the ureter. Videa- 
tui^ idem. 

URETEROTHROMBOI'DES, (from ureter, ^pof*-- 
Ces, and ctS'oi). A suppression of urine from grumous 
blood in the ureter. Vid. idem. 

URETEROPHLEGMA'TICA, (from ureter, and 
fiMyficc, jihlegm). A suppression of urine from pitui- 
tous matter in the ureter. Vid. idem. 

URETEROPYTCA, (from ureter, and is-^ov, /;««). 
A suppression of urine from purulent matter in the 
ureters. Vid. idem. 

URETEROSTOMA'TICA. Ischuria, {ureter, and 
oroiJLx, mouth). A suppression of urine from obstruc- 
tion in the lower orifice of the ureter. Vid. idem. 

URE'THRA, (from »fflv, urine,) meatus urinarius, a 
membranous canal running from the neck of the uri- 
nary bladder, through the prostate gland, where it is 
styled urethra' firostatica, after which it is much dilated, 
and this portion is its bulb. A cutaneous eminence 
called cafiut gallinaginis or -vermnontanum is placed in 
the bulb, and in it are the apertures from the prostate 
gland and testis, so that the fluids from each are here 
united. It then passes between the cavernous bodies of 
the penis, so far as its extremity, where it ends by a lon- 
gitudinal orifice in the anterior part of the glans. The 
inner membrane of the urethra, or passage for the urine 
from the bladder, is a continuation of that which lines 
the bladder, very smooth and sensible, in which are 
several lacunse, the mouths of the mucous glands, the 
seat of gonorrhoea. In women the urethra is wider than 
in men, and its length is only from an inch to an inch 
and a half. A stone fixed in some part of the urethra 
(see Calculus) produces great pain, inflammation, 
tumefaction of the parts, always a partial, frequently 
a total, suppression of urine. When long neglected, 
the suppression and tumefaction terminate in a rupture 
of the urethra, and the urine escapes into the contiguous 
cellular substance, producing very troublesome swell- 
ing in the body of the penis, as well as in the scrotum, 
and through the whole course of the perinaeum. W^hen 
a stone has been long fixed atone part without yielding, 



urachus, which after the birth shrivelled and became a. and when the pain and inflammation produced by it are 

ligament. See Involucra. considerable, a chirurgical operation is necessary for re- 

URANOSCO'PUS, (from evpxYe^, and trKe-zrloficci,) moving it; but in the incipient stages more gentle 

cali sfiectator, sometimes firiest, 2iV\d improperly con- means may be first employed. We have rendered it 

founded -with the callionymus. It is the u. scaber of highly probable that the urethra is subject to spasm, 

Linnaeus, and the name of a sea fish, whose eyes are and to relieve it general or topical bleeding, according 

placed so upon the head that it looks directly to the to the patient's strength and habits, will be necessary, 

sky. Its bile is said to be more plentiful than that of A quantity of warm oil should be repeatedly injected 
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into the urethra, to lubricate the passage ; the patient 
should be immersed in a warm bath, anodyne liniments 
rubbed in on the canal, and a full dose of opium at 
the same time given. When the parts are thus relaxed, 
some attempt should be made for extracting the stone. 
To this end, the surgeon should at first endeavour by 
very gentle pressure to push the stone forward along 
the course of the urethra; and in this manner large 
stones may be brought off, which might otherwise re- 
quire a very painful operation. When the stone fills 
up the urethra, or will not pass, it will be necessary to 
proceed to the operation, which is performed by cut- 
ting upon the stone, and extracting it either with a 
scoop, or with a pair of small forceps, as in the original 
operation of lithotomy by cutting on the gripe. When 
the stone is fixed in the urethra near the neck of the 
bladder, the patient, laid on a table, must be secured as 
for the operation of lithotomy ; an assistant suspending 
the scrotum and penis. The surgeon, after oiling the 
first and second fingers of his left hand, should intro- 
duce them into the anus, in order to press firmly upon 
the parts immediately behind the stone, which will not 
only enable him to lay it bare with more ease, but pre- 
vent it from being pushed into the bladder by the pres- 
sure of the knife. An incision ought to be next made 
through the common integuments and urethra, so as to 
lay the stone completely bare, which may now be turn- 
ed out by a due degree of pressure applied by the fin- 
gers in the rectum, with a scoop or a pair of forceps. 
The subsequent treatment is the same as after the 
operation of lithotomy. When the stone hath passed 
further into the urethra, in order to extract it, the skin 
should be drawn as much as possible behind it, and the 
stone being now secured in its situation by pressure, a 
longitudinal cut must be made directly upon it through 
th^ urethra, of a sufficient size to allow of its easy ex- 
traction with either instrument mentioned. The edges 
of the wound should be completely cleared of sabulous 
particles, and the skin replaced in its natural situation, 
which will completely cover the wound in the urethra 
which thus usually heals by the first intention. If the 
stone fixes near the point of the penis, as is sometimes 
the case, if so near as to be observed by the eye, it may 
be frequently taken out with a pair of small forceps : 
and to facilitate the extraction, when it cannot be other- 
wise effected, the urethra may be somewhat dilated 
from its extremity with the point of a scalpel. But if 
we fail in this attempt, an incision must be made upon 
the stone wbere the urethra is covered with skin. Soft 
dressings should be applied to the wound, and, when 
the cure is nearly completed, a hollow bougie, a short 
silver tube, or a small catheter of the elastic gum, in- 
troduced into the urethra, to preserve it of a proper 
size. The worst situation of a stone is just below the 
scrotum, for if it makes its way into the scrotum, or it 
be necessary to make an opening into it, the collec- 
tions of urine which accumulate occasion considerable 
distress. When a stone therefore is discovered in this 
siiuation, it must be carried farther if possible into the 
urethra, or pushed back into the perinaeum by means 
of a staff. If either attempt is impracticable, and it is 
necessary to extract the stone, an incision must be 
made into the urethra, beginning the wound at the 
under part of the scrotum immediately to one side of 
the septum, and continuing it upwards till the stone is 



distinctly felt, when it may be laid bare and extracted 
as above directed. The dressings after the operation 
must be conducted so as that the sore may heal first at 
the bottom, for otherwise the parts below will be filled 
with matter, perhaps with urine, and very troublesome 
sinuses formed. In females, the urethra is short, and 
dilates readily, so that stones are rarely detained in it, 
or may be turned out by passing the end of a blunt 
probe behind them, and pulling them forward. If this 
does not succeed, the end of the urethra may be divid- 
ed a little way so as to admit the introduction of a pair 
of forceps. See Stricture, 8cc. 

The urethra in new born children is sometimes im- 
perforated, and requires an operation : it is sometimes 
obstructed by caruncles and excrescences, independent 
of stricture, though the existence of caruncles has been 
denied, particularly by Camper (Demonstrationes Ana- 
tomico Pathologicae, ii. 11) and by Saviard (Nouveau 
Recueil de Observationes, 74). In general, however, it 
is admitted, and they must be treated like strictures. 
There are sometimes considerable haemorrhages from 
the urethra, and inflammation is no uncommon attend- 
ant, not only from gonorrhoea, but from the means 
employed to destroy caruncles and strictures. Little 
bones, coagula of blood, fragments of a bougie, and even 
needles, have occasionally obstructed it, and the means 
of removing these will be obvious from what we have 
said respecting calculi. Spasm is also relieved by the 
means described in that part of the article, to which 
we may add, ether, camphor, and often wine in a large 
quantity. Spasm frequently arises from increased sen- 
sibility of the urethra after gonorrhoea, and is then re- 
lieved by opium, hemlock, often by electricity. See 
Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 140 — 188. 

URETHRELMI'NTHICA, (from urethra, and iX- 
Hih). a suppression of urine from worms in the ure- 
thra. See Ischuria. 

URETHRI'TICA, (from spcSptlti;, an inflammation 
of the urethra,) from inflammation in the urethra. 
Videatur idem. 

URETHROHYMENO'DES, (from urethra, Cf^nu a 
membrane, and e/iJ'os, likeness,) from a membrane ob- 
structing the urethra. Vid. idem. 

URETHROLI'THICA, (from x,6oi, a atone,) from a 
stone in the urethra. Vid idem. 

URETHROPHLEGMA'TICA, (from <pXeYf^, 
fihlegm,) from mucus obstructing the urethra. Vid. 
idem. 

URETHROPYTCA, (from ^vev, fius,) from pus. 
Vid. idem. 

URETHROTHROMBOI'DES, (from .Vi«^«?, gru- 
mous blood, and etS'og, likeness,) from grumous blood. 
Vid, idem. 

URI'NA, (from ev^ev). The urine, adsamar, albor, 
alcolita, is a fluid secreted from the blood by the kid- 
neys, conveyed by the ureters to the bladder, and dis- 
charged through the urethra. When suppressed, a 
portion is usually absorbed, and often passes through the 
pores of the skin. The sudden discharge of some fluids 
after swallowing them hath led to a suspicion, which 
anatomy does not countenance, that there is a shorter 
passage to the bladder than through the kidneys. Of 
the appearance of the urine as a source of prognostic, 
particularly at the crisis of disc?scs, we have already 
spoken (see Prognostica), and need now only add. 
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that when after standing a cloud is diffused in the urine, 
it was usually styled nubes, or nubecula; when the cloud 
sinks a little, leaving the urine above somewhat trans- 
parent, encsoremata, sublimationes, sus/iensa, or sub- 
limia ; and when the whole cloud falls to the bottom, in 
a thick sediment, subsidentia, subjcctia, and sedimenta. 
When it drops a white mucus, or purulent sediment, it 
is named fiuoturia. 

The recent urine of a healthy person is a clear, yellow 
fluid, varying in specific gravity from 1.005 to 1.033, 
according to the quantity of its solid contents, or to the 
proportion secreted. Its smell is peculiar and well 
known ; its taste saline and slightly acidulous, so as to 
redden the blue vegetable juices. After standing for 
some hours, it becomes slightly turbid, depositing a red 
matter, which is chiefly the uric acid; the uric oxide of 
Dr. Pearson. When exposed to a gentle heat, the 
urinous odour is increased, the urine is covered with a 
pellicle, in which many globules of carbonic acid gas 
are entangled ; the colour gradually becomes a dark 
red, and a whitish flocculent coagulum is soon deposit- 
ed, the steam becoming more decidedly ammoniacal in 
its smell. It now turns syrup of violets green ; for, as 
may be expected from its smell, a quantity of ammonia 
is formed or developed, and the phosphat of lime, held 
in solution by the excess of acid, is deposited with some 
albumen in a -flocculent form. If the evaporation is 
continued till the fluid has acquired the consistence of 
a syrup, decanted from its sediment, and set in a cold 
place, brown, dirty crystals are deposited. These may 
be purified in the usual ways of repeatedly dissolving, 
filtering, and crystallizing ; but more quickly by digest- 
ing with alcohol, which will dissolve the extractive 
matter, and the urea, without the saline impregna- 
tion. 

The salts, thus formed, are the muriats of potash and 
soda, phosphats of soda, and of soda with ammonia, 
formerly styled microcosmic ov fusible salt. If the eva- 
poration is slowly and carefully conducted, the salts se- 
parate nearly in the order mentioned. The simple 
phosphat of soda may be distinguished by the form of 
the crystals, which are four-sided prisms, by efflores- 
cing and running into an opaque glass, when melted. 
Mr. Cruikshanks finds, that thirty-six ounces of healthy 
urine yield about one of solid contents; of which the 
muriatic salts are estimated at about three drachms, the 
alkaline phosphats at three drachms and fifty grains ; the 
phosphat of lime and uric acid, deposited, at twenty -five 
grains, and the extractive matter or urea at three 
drachms forty grains 



evaporates in white smoke, and a reddish flame, simi- 
lar to nitrat of ammonia. 

When the urea is separated by its solution in alcohol, 
it takes up a small portion of benzoic acid, though too 
small to affect its properties. The first crystallization 
is in imperfect quadrangular plates, of a brilliant yel- 
lowish white, containing a little muriat of ammonia. 
In this state it is hard, granular, highly fetid and deli- 
quescent. When distilled alone, the benzoic acid first 
rises into the neck of the receiver. Carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and nothing else, follows. The smell in the ves- 
sels resembles highly putrid fish, and the residue is 
blackish and dry. In a higher temperature, white 
fumes of muriated ammonia rise, and the coaly resi- 
duum resembles, in smell, the prussic acid, when mois- 
tened. Urea is soluble in water, and continues for a 
long time without any change, unless some albuminous 
matter is added, when it ferments, and acetite of am- 
monia is produced. This solution, on distillation, is 
almost wholly changed into carbonat of ammonia. Caus- 
tic fixed alkalis dissolve the urea, disengaging a large 
portion of ammonia, and leaving the benzoic, acetous, 
and carbonic acids. It changes the forms of the crys- 
tals of other salts, so that muriat of soda crystallizes in 
octoedra, and muriat of ammonia in cubes. 

The urine of a horse contains no phosphoric and no 
separate benzoic acid; but benzoat of soda only : that 
of the cow contains no soda, phosphoric salts, or ben- 
zoats; that of the camel, carbonat, sulphat, and muriat 
of potash only with the urea ; that of the rabbit, sulphur, 
without phosphoric or benzoic salts ; that of the Guinea 
pig contains no urea. 

In diseases the urine is sometimes of a black colour; 
but this is not always a dangerous symptom. The co- 
lour has been attributed to eating grapes, or damascene 
plums; sometimes,'as by Hippocrates, to black bile. 
The greater number of authorities are certainly in fa- 
vour of the little danger to be apprehended from black 
urine, and unless in fevers of the astiienic kind, with 
highly putrid symptoms, we have not found it formida- 
ble. The urine is sometimes calcareous when dis- 
charged, like the urine of a horse, after hard riding, 
and sometimes milky, or, as it is styled, chylous. The 
first seems to have occurred after long fits of gout, and 
sometimes in cases of rachitis or mollities ossium. The 
second is often purulent, sometimes a mucous dis- 
charge, though occasionally said to be an admixture of 
chyle. Theden mentions white urine " from mucous 
haemorrhoids of the vesica." Urine, however, often 



contams a very extraordinary proportion of gelatin and 

Urine also contains, according to Proust, a resinous albumen, which frequently attend the dropsies thatfol- 

matter, and a small proportion of sulphur, which is low scarlatina or putrid diseases. We have seen that 

chiefly discovered by the urine blackening a silver dish this portion of the blood is chiefly affected in severe 

in which it is evaporated. Minute chemistry has de- fevers, and probably from its altered qualities, is thrown 

tected some other acids, particularly the benzoic, and the out, while the attenuated fluids pass more freely through 

pink coloured sediment, styled the rosaceoMs gcjW; but "'" i-i--^ t , . . . 

these are of little importance in our present views. 
The urea requires a more particular attention. We 



have styled it, with modern chemists, an extractive mat- 
ter, slightly acidulated; and it yields, on distillation, 
carbonated ammonia. With nitrous acids, a nitrous gas 
is separated, and crystals deposited of a flat rhomboidal 
shape, and a greasy feel, resembling the acid of borax. 
On examination, it appears to be neither oxalic nor 
phosphoric acid. This salt when heated melts, and 



the exhalents. In dyspeptic cases also the urine is said 
to contain a large portion of albumen combined with it, 
which may be precipitated by tanin, while, in diseased 
liver, there is no albumen, and the urine is highly co- 
loured, depositing a rosaceous sediment. Highly red 
urine usually attends inflammatory fever and inflamma- 
tion of every part of the urinary organs. 

Pale urine is a common attendant in hysteria, and 
Berthollet has observed that previous to a fit of gout 
the urine contains a smaller proportion of the urea, and 
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otten none. We have seen urine of this kind attend 
low fevers, and the fever has diminished on the return 
of water possessing the usual colour and smell. We 
have discovered the amendment by looking at the wa- 
ter in the window above, before we had seen the pa- 
tient; but were unfortunately unable to produce it un- 
til nature chose to determine the urea, &c, to the kid- 
neys. In gout the urine is pale, and the conclusion of 
a fit is determined by a very copious discharge of the 
red matter. 

De Haen mentions a case of fetid urine (Ratio Me- 
dendi, pars. xii. 170.), which was highly putrid, and 
" did not effervesce with acids." It is sometimes scaly 
or branny from weakened vessels, sometimes oily, oc- 
casionally of a violet smell, which, in one instance, fol- 
lowed after taking Peruvian bark ; but is a general 
effect of eating asparagus. It is coloured occasionally 
by rhubarb, by mithridate, and by bile (Bianchi Histo- 
ria Hepatis, 136). We have already mentioned that we 
have seen the urine green from the bile, when it has 
contained an excess of acid. 

The numerous stories of foreign bodies found in the 
virine are calculated rather to excite our wonder than 
command our assent. We can admit, that substances 
introduced into the urethra rnay appear to be discharged 
with the urine, that hydatids may be formed in the blad- 
der or kidneys, or that worms, occasionally solid sub- 
stances, forming abscesses between the rectum and 
bladder, may find their way into it. Portions of decay- 
ed kidney may also be sometimes discharged in this 
way; but bones, pills, pieces of iron, stones of fruits, 
seeds of various kinds, leaden balls swallowed, parsley 
roots, needles, ants, little fish, &c. cannot be formed in 
the bladder, nor pass through the minute vessels of the 
kidneys. In fact, except in the modes just mentioned, 
no such substances can reach the bladder, and, how- 
ever respectable the authority of the relater, we must 
arrange them with St. Andre's rabbit woman. As 
this censure was to follow, we have avoided mentioning 
the names of the authors. 

When the urine is retained by any obstacle in the 
bladder, it sometimes passes out by unaccustomed pas- 
sages, which we shall notice in the following article 
(Uroplania) ; but, when no escape is obtained, the 
load is gradually lessened by a portion being taken up 
by the absorbents, and carried generally to the skin. 
After some time the distention gives little pain, and 
the patient sinks in a comatous state subsequent to a 
slight delirium., from a mortification of the vesica. The 
delirium and the coma have been attributed, with little 
reason, to the effusion of the absorbed urine in the ven- 
tricles of the brain. There is no evidence of such effu- 
sion, and the distended bladder, pressing on all the 
branches of the descending aorta, will sufficiently ac- 
count for all the effects. 

The urine casters, a sect of quacks almost within our 
own recollection, had a peculia* jargon, which it is not 
necessary to attend to, and, in our references, we shall 
confine ourselves to the more judicious observers of 
ancient and modern times. 

For the analysis of urine, see Fourcroy and Vauque- 
lin, Annales de Chimie, xxxi. xxxii. ; Cruickshank's 
Experiments apud RoUo on Diabetes; and Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, vol. ii. Proust Annales de Chimie, 
VOL. ir. 



xxxvi.; Fourcroy Connoissances Chimique, x. 181.; 
Pearson's Experiments in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1793. 

Willisii Opera i. 223.; Bellinus de Urinis ; Stahl de 
Uromantiae et Uroscopise abusu toUendo; Alpinus de 
Praesagienda vita vel Morte; Boerhaavii Institutiones 
cum Commicntariis Halleri. 

Bloody urine. Hematuria, {{voxnoe':;A.!ic,, sanguis, z.x\i1 
apov, ui'ina). Hippocrates observes that if pure blood 
is copiously and suddenly discharged without pain, it 
flows from the kidneys; but when the quantity is 
small, of a blackish colour, with pain, or heat, or both, 
during or after the discharge, its source is the bladder. 
The symptoms of vessels ruptured in the bladder are 
intense pains, fainting, difficulty of breathing, a low, 
small, frequent pulse, nausea, anxiety, and cold sweats. 
A stone in the bladder is sometimes the cause: and in 
the Edinburgh Medical Essays, vol. vi. it was produced 
by a worm. Coelius Aurelianus speaks of a species of 
haemorrhoids discharging blood with the urine; and it 
is sometimes observed that, on their cessation, blood 
passes by the urethra. Indeed Hoffinan describes ves- 
sels around the sphincter of the bladder opening as hae- 
morrhoidal ones, and Theden speaks a similar language, 
when he mentions the source of mucous discharges 
with the urine. Strong purges and highly stimulating 
diuretics are often the reputed causes; but this haemor- 
rhage rarely happens from the former, and indeed not 
frequently from the latter, unless the management has 
been rash and indiscreet. It most commonly proceeds 
in old persons from debility, sometimes, in full habits, 
from plethora. In each case it is a troublesome and 
obstinate, but not a dangerous disease; and, as it flows 
slowly and in small quantities, it is not easy to say from 
what part of the urinary tract it proceeds. Florid blood 
has been supposed by modern authors to come from the 
bladder, what is dark and grumous from the kidney. 
As a symptom, it frequently attends calculus in the 
bladder. Bloody urine sometimes also arises from poi- 
sons, sometimes from the rupture of a vessel, in conse- 
quence of a strain, a blow, or concussion. 

The most dangerous haematuriae are from ulcers and 
from wounds of the kidneys or bladder; but those from 
the kidneys, or the sphincter of the bladder, are some- 
times critical and salutary, returning at certain inter- 
vals : yet, though at first salutary, from their supplying 
other evacuations, they are not without danger from 
the debility induced. 

Bleeding is only requisite in the young and plethoric, 
when attended with pain, and arising from a strain. See. 
In these circumstances, rest, cooling saline purgatives, 
camphor with nitre, and, after the bowels are cleared, 
with Dover's powder, are the most effectual remedies. 
The drink should be diluting and mucilaginous, the 
diet low, the laxatives repeated every day, or every 
other day, according to their effects. When the bloody- 
urine proceeds from suppressed haemorrhoids, we are 
told to bleed, and give aloetics : but we thus establish 
two injurious habits instead of one, and it will be bet- 
ter, by a judicious plan of diet and medicine, to destroy 
the original accumulations in the rectum. 

Even in old people, nitre with camphor will be found 
useful; and, if combined with, or originating from, 
fulness, regular evacuations by stool, a regulated diet, 
3 M 
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and steady nioderate exercise, should constantly be cm- 
ployed. With these assistances we have never found 
such hxmaturiae dangerous ; on the contrary, they have 
sometimes appeared salutary. We have not found in 
any instance the bark or the uva ursi particularly ad- 
vantageous. See lloffmanni Rationalis Medicinae Sys- 
tema; Cullen's First Lines, vol. iii. p. 67, edit. 4.; 
London Medical Journal, vol. iv. p. 282. ; Sydenham! 
Opera. 

Incontinentia uuin.e, enuresis, (from eiovpcai, iirinam 
non contineo,) " an involuntary flux of urine without 
pain," arises from the weakness of old age, from palsy, 
a relaxation of the suspensory ligament of the bladder, 
from hard labour, the abuse of acidulous mineral wa- 
ters, excess of venery, accumulations in the head occa- 
sioning insensibility, narcotic poisons, difficult labours, 
lithotomy, violent straining to make water, coughing, 
epileptic paroxysms, diseases of the medulla spinalis, 
or the sphincter vesicae. These are causes of the atonic 
species. 

When from irritation, it is often produced by a stone 
in the bladder, by the pressure of a child's head in the 
latter months of pregnancy, a scirrhus of the prostate, 
" a bagpipe singing in the nose;" or the sound of 
a lyre, which we add in support of Shakspeare's pa- 
thology, from the Ephemerides Naturae Curiosorum, 
Dec. 1. i. 134. 

The means of relieving the latter species depend al- 
most wholly on the causes. When the disease proceeds 
from pure debility, the bark, the catechu, and the Peru- 
vian balsam have been employed, though seldom with 
considerable effects. Blisters to the sacrum, cold bath- 
ing, cold water dashed against the sacrum, are more 
useful ; but the most serviceable medicine is the can- 
tharides. Twenty drops of the tincture slowly, but 
daily increased, until some pain is felt at the neck of 
the bladder, frequently relieve, and often check the 
disease for some years (Smyth in the Medical Com- 
munications, ii. 34). This author, however, directs the 
cantharides in substance. Lange recommends the ap- 
plication of the tincture of cantharides to the perinaeum ; 
and a blister, to this part, is often an excellent auxiliary. 
See Hoff'manni Opera; London Medical Observations 
and Inquiries, vol. ii. and iii. ; Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. 
p. 163.; London Medical Journal, vol. vi. p. 417. vol. 
vii. p. 416.; White's Surgery, p. 378. 

URl'NiE STIMULATO'RES. See Accelerato- 

RES URIN^. 

URINA'RIA, (from their diuretic qualities). See 
LiNARiA ; Dens leonis. 

UROPLANIA, (from ovpov, urine, and •jrXa.^ai.u , to 
nvander). A discharge of urine through unaccustomed 
passages. 

Urine, when retained, finds a way through many 
neighbouring organs, and the orifice, originally formed 
by inflammation and suppuration, soon becomes cal- 
lous at its edges, in medical language ^fsfw/ows. The 
abscess is most frequently formed in the perinaeum, at 
the root of the penis ; sometimes at the bulb, or in the 
course of the urethra; through the loins, the rectum, 
and almost every part around. It can only be cured by 
opening the natural channel, the urethra, by bougies, 
either simple or armed, catgut. Sec. The edges of the 
fistulous sore, in that case, if touched with a caustic, 



or cut oft' by a knife, soon unite, and the patient is 
cured. The urine, we have said, also sometimes passes 
through the skin, or the want of secretion is impercep- 
tibly supplied, as there are instances of persons not dis- 
charging any for six weeks; one case of which occurred 
within our own observation, and another is described 
by Dr. Senter in the Philadelphia Transactions. 

Urine has certainly sometimes passed through the 
umbilicus, as has been said, through a pervious urachus 
(Act Euditorum, an. 1760, 265, Blanchard CoUectiones 
Physico Medicae, cent. iv. 19.); has been eff'used into, 
the cellular substance of the scrotum, been collected 
in the peritonaeum, and discharged by the vagina, and 
even by the mouth (Valisnieri Opera, iii. 338). In the 
monsters who exhibit themselves as shows, the ureters 
terminate abruptly, with open mouths just below the 
navel. 

URORRHCE'A, (flv^flv, and /Jeft', ;o^o7tf). The urine 
passing from the urethra through some erosion of the 
perinaeum. See Uroplania. 

U'RTICA, {ab urendo). The common nettle, aca- 
lejihe ; adice ; cnide ; urtica dioica Lin. Sp. PI. 1396, 
has been styled an astringent and diuretic, useful in cal- 
culous complaints, haemorrhages, scurvy, gout, jaun- 
dice, 8cc. In spring the young shoots are boiled and 
eaten by the common people as antiscorbutic ; the rea- 
son of which we have endeavoured to assign (see Scor- 
butus). When applied to the skin their stings produce 
strong irritation, and they have consequently been used 
externally to stimulate paralytic limbs, and in other 
cases of torpor or lethargy. 

U'rtica alba, iners, mortua. See Lamium al- 
bum. 

U'rtica iners magna F(etidissima. See Galeop- 



iners 
sis. 

U'rtica lactea. See Lamium maculatum. 

U'rtica mari'na. Sea blubber. A round com- 
pressed pellucid substance, resembling jelly, with red 
veins interspersed ; the medusa of naturalists, which 
derives its present name from the pricking pain felt on 
handling it. The animal has no sting; but the caustic 
juice seem.s discharged at will. It is singular, also, 
that this animal can apparently render itself heavier at 
pleasure. It is the ortia de mer de Dicquemaire, not 
used in medicine, but probably poisonous. See Jour- 
nal de Physique, 1784. 

U'rtica romana, urtica JiilluUfera Lin. Sp. PI. 1395. 
The seeds were formerly used in hectics, but are now 
neglected. 

tJRTICATIO, (from urtica). Whipping with net- 
tles, a remedy in palsy. 

URTICA'RIA, URTICA'TA, (from urtica,) febris 
urticata ; uredo ; fxurjiura urticata, the acute nettle 
rash, an exanthema defined by Dr. Cullen febris am- 
phemerina, in which red spots, resembling the stinging 
of nettles, break out on the second day, commonly disap- 
pearing in the day timp, and returning at night with 
fever, and after a few days wholly falling off" in very mi- 
nute scales. It is the species altera erysi/ielatis of Sy- 
denham, the scarlatina urticata of Sauvages. Dr. Cul- 
len observes that there is a disease called by the English 
the nettle rash, supposed to be the urticaria; but that 
described by Dr. Heberden, in the London Medical 
Transactions, and such as he has often seen, is totally 
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different, he adds, from the urticaria of nosologists ; for 
it is chronical without fever, and rather belongs to the 
class of impetigines. In a former edition of the Synopsis 
he had asserted that the urticaria was contagious ; but 
that opinion he finds, from experience, is erroneous. It 
is a troublesome, but mild disease, seldom requiring the 
use of remedies, but an antiphlogistic regimen, in a mo- 
derate temperature. The itching is sometimes relieved 
by bruised parsley, by camphorated vinegar or tincture 
of opium. Opium internally removes irritability. When 



serpentine direction anastomosing with the spermatics, 
which are mostly above ; the hypogastrics below-. 

The veins of the uterus are large, and admit of con- 
siderable distention ; but in the impregnated state, and 
in the intervals of menstruation, they are of the size of 
the arteiMCs. They accompany and anastomose with 
the arteries, bearing the same respective names : the 
former proceed to the vena cava on the right, and to 
the emulgent vein on the left; the latter to the internal 
iliac. The lymphatics of the uterus are particularly 



acute, as it sometimes is, the eruption appears to be large and numerous : those which follow the course of 

critical. CuUen's First Lines, edit, iv, vol. ii. p. 252 ; the hypogastric vessels pass into the gland of the iliac 

Heberden in the Medical Transactions ; Saalman De- plexus; the spermatic to the glands near the origin of 

scriptio Febris Urticatx ; Chemnitz de Essera Ara- the sperptiatic artery 



bum ; Koch Febris Urticata 
U'RUCU. SeeAcHioTL. 

U'STIO, (from «ro, to burn). See Calcinatio. 
UTERA'RIA, (from uterus., the womb). Uterine 
or HYSTERIC MEDICINES. Mcdiciues suited to cure 
diseases of the uterus ; a term much too general, and 
now rejected. 

UTERIFO'RMIS ABSCE'SSUS, (uterus, and 
forma., likeness). See CEdamasaria. 

U'TERUS, (from uter, a bottle). The womb, gone, 
ager natures, hysteria, matrix, metra, utriculus, deljihys, 
gaster, et eugeos ; situated between the bladder and the 
rectum, covered with the peritonaeum, which comes 
from the back part of the bladder ascending over the 
fore part of the uterus, and its fundus, down the pos- 
terior side, and thence to the rectum. On each edge 
of the uterus, this position of the peritonaeum forms - 
a broad duplicature, which is extended on each side, 
more or less directly, to the adjoining lateral parts of the 
pelvis, forming a sort of membranous partition between 
the anterior and posterior parts of the cavity of the 
pelvis, and then is continued loosely with the perito- 
naeum on its sides. These two duplicatures are called 
the ligamenta lata, the laminae of which are connected 
by a cellular membrane, and contain the tubae Fallopi- 
anae, the ovaria, part of the spei'matic vessels as well as 
those which go to the uterus, the ligamenta rotunda, 
and the nerves. The uterus is somewhat triangular in 
its shape; the fundus is almost a straight line, and the 
two sides approaching toward the cervix : it then grows 
larger, and is narrower again at the os tincae, which is 
received into the vagina. Where the uterus grows 
broad beyond the neck, Moschion calls it omos. In 
the unimpregnated state it is thicker at the cervix than 
at the fundus, as at the former it exceeds, and at the 
latter usually falls short of half of an inch. The inside 
of the uterus is smooth ; at the upper part very vascular, 
and below, white. The cervix" uteri, on each side, is 
divided into two lateral parts by a ridge, from whence 
the fibres go off in a pinnated manner. At each angle 
of the fundus we may introduce a bristle into the be- 
ginning of the Fallopian tubes, which proceed in a tor- 
tuous direction to the ovaria. (See Ovaria and Tubje 
Fallopian^e.) The uterus is furnished with blood 
vessels from the hypogastrics and the spermatics. The 
spermatics rise as in the male, and when they reach 
the psoas muscle, they pass between the duplicatures of 
the ligamenta lata, to the tubae Fallopianae, the ovaria, 
and the uterus. On the sides of the uterus, the hypo- 
gastric branches of the iliacs pass to the vagina, in a 



The nerves of the uterus arise from the lower meso- 
colic plexus, and from two single, flat, circular ganglia 
behind the rectum : the ganglia are joined by branches 
from the sacral nerves. The nerves of the ovaria are 
from the venal plexus. From its intimate connection 
with the ganglionic system, it is in no instance subser- 
vient to volition. 

The uterus is lined by an acutely sensible membrane, 
derived from the villous coatof the vagina, which, when 
it arrives at the uterus, is beautifully corrugated in lon- 
gitudinal rugae, which lessen as they approach the 
fundus, and at last disappear. 

The muscular fibres of the uterus are compact in 
their unimpregnated state, and loose in the pregnant. 
From the expanded vessels they seem to lose their co- 
hesion. Their direction is seldom regular; but in ge- 
neral, as in all hollow muscles, circular, and more dis- 
tinct, often more regular about the fundus. 

The diseases of the uterus almost elude enumeration. 
The inverted, the reverted, and the retroverted uterus 
have occurred in the obstetric arteries, particularly 
Pregnancy and Parturitio, q. v. Polypi, scirrhi, 
and cancers of the uterus do not differ in their treat- 
ment from the same diseases in other parts, except that 
the first may be removed by ligatures which are 
dexterously conveyed by means of an instrument round 
their neck. Of cancers and scirrhi we have already 
spoken, and the gloomy prospects held up in these ar- 
ticles are still more so when the disease occurs in the 
womb. The uterus, when prolafised, is secured by 
pessaries; and when this takes place in a slight degree, 
rest, with tonics, particularly the cold bath, will often 
prevent its increasing. Rest is, however, particularly- 
necessary. Resinous and balsamic vapours received 
into the vagina are very ineffectual remedies, and now 
neglected, and still more ridiculous are the cataplasms 
on the abdomen, to draw the uterus upward, some of 
which Vogel has admitted into his Materia Medica. 
Numerous cases are related where extirpation of the 
prolapsed uterus has been practised with safety. We 
can easily conceive that it may be so when a gangrene 
has come on ; but that in other circumstances it would 
be, as is often reported, fatal. The most singular case 
of this kind is related by Wrisberg, in a dissertation 
published at Gottingen, in 1787, where the uterus was 
extirpated, soon after a natural birth, and the woman 
recovered. 

Inflammation of the uterus is more uncommon than 
authors have represented it. We have never seen but 
two decided instances of it, and in neither was there 
3 M 2 
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any symptom of puerperal fever : both recovered by 
fomentations, camphor, and, above all, by active laxa- 
tives. Abscesses of the uterus are mentioned by many 
authors, but, except the cancerous ulcers after scirrhi, 
they appear to be very rare. Dro/isy and emfihysema 
of this organ seem also to have occurred, as they are 
sometimes mentioned; yet each, we believe, has sel- 
dom been observed in this climate; and the authorities 
we have been able to discover, after some search, are 
not such as we can venture to adduce as satisfactory. 
Dropsies, from hydatids^ may undoubtedly occur, and 
air may be separated by the putrefaction of a dead 
child, or from the matter of foul ulcers ; but, beyond 
such cases, we do not find that the diseases have oc- 
curred. 

The uterus is sometimes callous, cartilaginousj con- 
taining little bo7:es, calculi, concretions of different kinds, 
usually imperfect conceptions, or foetuses, confounded 
by compression. Numerous instances of a f/owA/e w/d-z-us 
are recorded, and Callisen has described a case of a 
double uterus and vagina (CoUectiones Societatis Me- 
dico Havniensis, i. 18): in such a person superfetation 
would not be surprising. See also Eisenmanni Tabulae 
Anatomicae quatuor Argentorati, 1752; and Haller de 
Renibus Monstrosis et Utero duplici. 

The obliquity of the uterus was first pointed out by 
Deventer as the cause of protracted labours; but sub- 
sequent authors have considered this cause as visionary. 
The course of our inquiries into the diseases of the ute- 
rus has shown, however, that it is not wholly without 
foundation, though it may be so in the view which he 
has given. Sandifort (Observationes Anatomico-patho- 
logicae, i. 107) mentions this deviation from nature, in 
consequence of the pressure of tumours, and from a 
different length of the broad ligaments. Morgagni 
speaks of it as rising from lameness, and from the dis- 
proportioned length of one of the round ligaments. 
(Morgagni de Sedibus, xlviii. 31,36). Other authors 
describe it as arising from different causes ; but some- 
times as the source of difficult labours. 

Rufitured uterus is very frequently fatal, and has been 
represented as constantly so. There is, we suspect, 
not the slightest chance of escape if it occurs in the 
fundus ; yet we perceive a case quoted from Saviard, 
whose work upon this subject we have not been able to 
procure, that, from a rupture in the uterus, the foetus 
escaped into the abdomen, and was afterwards discharg- 
ed by an abscess of the navel. The rupture must, in 
this instance, have been considerably near the fundus, 
and the mother have survived. In general, ruptures in 
the more membranous part of the womb are not fatal, 
and Dr. Douglas, some years since, collected a number 
of cases in which women had escaped after such an ac- 
cident; but, if we recollect rightly, by far the greater 
number were near the neck. In general, fainting, 
cold sweats, and a rapid prostration of strength, close 
the scene in a very few hours. 

See De Graf de Mulierum Organis Generationi in- 
servientibus ; Winslow's Anatomy; Haller's Physio- 
logy, lect. 34 and 35. 

UTRICA'RIA, {uter, a do«/<?, from the spherical ap- 
pendages at the ends of its leaves). See Bandura. 

UTRI'CULUS, (dim. of ^iter). See Uterus and 
Vas. 



UTRIFO'RMIS ABSCE'SSUS, (from ufcr, and 
forma). See CEdemosarca. 

U'VA, (quasi uvida, from its juice). An unripe 
GRAPE See also Staphyloma. 

U'vA grui'na. Crane berries, vacciniuvi oxycoccus 
Lin. Sp. PI. 500, arc brought from New England, and 
are reckoned antiscorbutic. 

U'vA u'rsi. Bear's whortle berry, whorts, or 
BILBERRIES, voccario vaccinia, arbutus uva ursi Lin. 
Sp. PI. 566 ; the bearberry strawberry tree, or 
TRAILING ARBUTUS, is an cvcrgreeu, trailing, shrubby 
plant, with many small, oblong, oval leaves, monopeta- 
lous white flowers, with a flesh coloured border, cut 
into five sections, and red berries. It greatly resembles 
the common red wort bush, from which it may be dis- 
tinguished by the leaves being more oblong, by the 
flower having ten stamina, and the berry five seeds. It 
is found on the snowy hills in Austria and Styria ; in 
Scotland ; more plentifully in Sweden, and cultivated 
in gardens in England. 

The leaves are bitterish and astringent, without any 
remarkable smell, at least when dry. They are cele- 
brated by De Haen in nephritic and calculous com- 
plaints, and ulcers in the urinary passages. It some- 
times moderates the pain in calculous complaints ; but 
does not appear peculiarly serviceable in any other re- 
spect. It has also been recommended in cystirrhoea, 
diabetes, &c. and almost every other complaint to which 
the urinary organs are liable, and is sometimes useful in 
increased sensibility, suppuration, or chronic inflamma- 
tion of the neck of the bladder. But to secure its efii- 
cacy the dose should not be less than two scruples, and 
sometimes even exceed a drachm, though commonly 
given from fifteen grains to thirty, two or three times 
a day. The decoction or infusion are trifling and 
inert. Cullen's Materia Medica; Medical Museum, 
vol. i. n. 13. 

U'vA pa'ssa ma'jor, a raisin, astafihis passults. 
When the grapes dry on the vines they are called 
fiatet£, fiatetheisce iivce, the fruit of the -vitis -vinifera 
Lin. 293. See Vitis. 

U'vA pa'ssa mi'nor. Currants, the fruit of the 
vitis vinifera Lin. 293, var. /3. Grapes and cur- 
rants are supposed to be both demulcent and expec- 
torant. 

U'vA CRispA. See Grossularia. 

U'vA LUPiNA. See Herba Paris. 

UVE'A, (from uva,) acinif or mis, or acinosa tunica ; 
the posterior lamina of the iris, resembling in ani- 
mals, which the ancients chiefly dissected, an unri]ie 
grafie. The choroides is sometimes called by the name 
of uvea, and the term iris is affixed to the coloured 
pait. 

U'VERO. See Guaibara. 

U'VULA, (a dim. of uva^ cion,gargareon, columella^ 
columna oris,gurgulio intersefitum,pinnaculumfomicis 
gutturalis, plectrum, caruncula. From the middle of the 
palatum molle, the uvula hangs down into the throat, 
acting as a valve, by means of whose different actions 
we can breathe either through the mouth or the nose. 
Itis of an irregular conical shape, and in part apparently 
glandular, though a small vermicular muscle, rising 
from the union of the palate bones, seems to descend 
to its tip. It is sometimes double^ occasionally bifid, 
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deficient either naturally or from syphilitic affections; 
frequently relaxed and inflamed, exciting from its in- 
creased length a troublesome cough, or on laying back, 
a sickness. It is somtimes swollen, apparently from a 
scrofulous habit, and Hildanus describes it as scirrhous; 
Bartholine as ulcerated. For these reasons, we repre- 
sented it as in part glandular. In inflammation and 
relaxation the strongest astringents are occasionally ne- 
cessary, and sometimes fail, and in such cases the 
uvula may be punctured, in part, or wholly cut off". 



Hildanus has described an instrument 'by which a 
strong astringent powder may be thrown on it, which 
may, we think, be occasionally useful. Cent. ii. obs. 
20. See Eyselius de Prnecipuis Uvula Morbis. See 
Craspedox. 

UVULA'RIA, (from its resemblance to the uvula) 
See Laurus Alexandrina. 

U'XOR. See Adamcs. 

U'ZIFUR. See Adrop. 
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T A'CCA MARI'NA, (from the Hebrew vakar). 
See Manati. 

VACCA'RIA, (from vacca, agreeable to cows). See 

UvA URSI. 

VACCI'NA, (from -vacca, a cow,) the cow pox, a 
disease originally of the cow, and conveyed by inocula- 
tion to the human subject, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing infection from small pox. 

This disease first attracted attention in the county of 
Dorset, about thirty years since, as a pustular eruption 
derived from infection, chiefly affecting the hands of 
milkers, who had milked coavs similarly diseased. It 
had been found to secure persons from the small pox, 
and such was the general opinion, that the inoculator 
who attempted to convey the small pox to one who 
had been previously infected with vaccina was treated 
with ridicule. It was found, on trial, that the attempt 
was impracticable. At this time a farmer had the sa- 
gacity and courage to try the effects of what may be 
styled artificial inoculation on himself, and succeeded, it 
is said, completely. Many facts of this kind were com- 
municated to sir George Baker, who, not long before, 
engaged in an unpleasant controversy respecting the 
cause of the endemial colic of Devonshire, was un- 
willing to tread again its thorny paths. Gloucester- 
shire, another dairy county, had witnessed the same 
disease with similar consequences, and the same opinion 
"generally prevailing in distant counties, affords some 
proof that it was not wholly visionary. Dr. Jenner of 
Gloucester, with great judgment, pursued the hint, at 
first foiled by not distinguishing the true vaccina; but, 
after some time, learning by experience the distinctive 
characters of the genuine pustule, he, in 1798, ven- 
tured to publish the discovery, and to recommend the 
inoculation of vaccina as a substitute for variola. 

It is difficult to say whether the eagerness of the 
friends of vaccination, or the violence of its enemies, 
on the first appearance of his work, were most blame- 
able, and those .who did not range among the former, 
were quickly included in the latter class. The more 
temperate inquirers have generally filled the ranks of 
the friends of vaccination, while some of its earliest and 
most violent supporters appear willing to forsake their 
banners. Such changes are not uncommon in all dis- 
puted questions. 

Vaccination soon made a rapid progress in every 



quarter of the world. The new disease was conveyed 
from the arctic circle to the extremes of Asia and Afri- 
ca, and the substitute was adopted by the hardy Fin, as 
well as the blameless Hindoo, and filthy Hottentot, with 
equal ardour. It is highly probable, that, within seven 
years, more persons have been vaccinated than ever 
received the variolous infection within six times that 
period, perhaps within the period of its actual practice. 
To America it was conveyed with the zealous care of a 
missionary, and carried along the vast extent of its coast 
from Newfoundland to the straits of Magellan, and again 
to that island or continent, the stepping stone between 
the old and new world. New Holland, in modern lan- 
guage Australasia. If then vaccination has failed, it is 
not from the deficient zeal or activity of its partizans. 
While Dr. Jenner, having produced the babe, waited 
for events, and seemed for a time unconscious of its 
improvements, and unwilling to superintend its pro- 
gress, Dr. George Pearson cherished and eagerly in- 
troduced it to the world. To this very able and intel- 
ligent physician, the second parent of vaccination, we 
are greatly indebted for much information respecting 
this communicated disease, and the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the true vaccine pustule; and the Jenne- 
rian Institution, since Dr. Jenner has taken a more 
active part in the subject he first introduced, has con- 
tributed by careful inquiries and anxious investigation, 
equally to establish truth, and avoid the errors which 
may obscure it. Vaccination has, however, continued 
to excite controversy; but its enemies have appeared 
uncandid and illiberal in their statements and language ; 
the friends, too warm and zealous. The latter are advo- 
cates, often displaying a varnished tale; the former the 
porter, who abuses those whom he cannot convince. 
Among the enemies there are, however, careful, candid 
inquirers, who perhaps receive too credulously un- 
founded tales; but who are neither obstinate in error, 
nor deaf to conviction; neither uncandid nor illiberal: 
unfortunately these are few. 

The disease, if it may be called such, is slight and 
transitory. It is unnoticed by the milkers, except as 
the pustules interrupt their labours. When conveyed 
by inoculation the appearances are peculiar and discri- 
minated. We require no apology for selecting the de- 
scription of Dr. Willan. 

" Vaccination has been accounted perfect when recent 
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lymph has been carefully inserted beneath the cuticle, 
in a person free from any contagious disorder, and has 
produced a semi-transparent, pearl coloured vesicle, 
which after the ninth day is surrounded by a red 
areola, and afterwards terminates in a hard, dark 
coloured scab. — The form and structure of this vesicle 
is peculiar. Its base is circular, or somewhat oval, 
with a diameter of about four lines on the tenth day. 
Till the end of the eighth day, its upper surface is un- 
even, being considerably more elevated at the margin 
than about the centre, and sometimes indented by one 
or two concentric furrows, but on the ninth or tenth 
day the surface becomes plane, and in a very few in- 
stances the central part is highest. The margin is 
turgid, firm, shining, and rounded, so as often to ex- 
tend a little beyond the line of the base. The vesicle 
consists internally of numerous little cells, filled with 
clear lymph, and communicating Avith each other. 
The areola, which is formed round the vesicle, is of an 
intense red colour. Its diameter differs in different 
persons from a quarter of an inch to two inches, and it 
is usually attended with a considerable tumour and 
hardness of the adjoining cellular membrane. On the 
eleventh and twelfth day, as the areola declines, the 
surface of the vesicle becomes brown in the centre, 
and less clear at the margin. The cuticle then begins to 
separate, and the fluid in the cells gradually concretes 
into a hard rounded scab of a reddish brown colour. 
This scab becomes at length black, contracted, and dry, 
but it is not detached till after the twentieth day from 
the inoculation. It leaves a permanent circular cicatrix, 
about five lines in diameter, and a little depressed, the 
surface being marked with very minute pits or indenta- 
tions, denoting the number of cells of which the vesicle 
had Ijeen composed. 

" During the progress of the vesicle some disorder 
takes place in the constitution, and there is frequently 
on the arms and back a papulous eruption, resembling 
some forms of the lichen and strophulus. These cir- 
cumstances we should by analogy judge desirable ; but 
ihey do not always occur, nor are they deemed re- 
quisite to ensure the full effect of vaccine inoculation, 
that effect, which, as ascertained and announced by 
Dr. Jenner, is allowed to be more important than any 
event which the history of medicine can furnish." 

We may add to these remarks that, in a few very rare 
instances, the fever, though short, has been smart, and 
that in children subject to convulsions, a fit has some- 
limes occurred. But we have neither seen nor heard of 
the slightest appearance of danger. It is of more con- 
sequence to notice the symptoms of imperfect vaccina- 
tion, and we shall employ the same authority. 

" Vaccination is imperfect, or insufficient, I. When 
the fluid employed has lost some of its original pro- 
perties. II. When the persons inoculated are soon 
afterwards affected with any contagious fever. Ill, 
When they are affected, at the time of inoculation, with 
some chronic cutaneous disorders. 

" I. The qualities of the vaccine fluid are altered soon 
t'ter the appearance of an inflamed areola round the 
vesicle: and the fluid, although taken out of a vesicle 
in the best possible state, may be injured by heat, ex- 
posure to air, moisture, rust, and other causes. 
'' When scabs are formed over variolous pustules, and 



vaccine vesicles, the matter they afford is often acrid 
and putrescent, and, if inoculated, it perhaps neither 
communicates the vaccine pock, nor the small pox, but 
produces a fatal disease, with symptoms similar to those 
which arise from slight wounds received in dissecting 
putrid bodies. Should the pustules of small pox remain 
entire till the twentieth day of eruption, matter taken 
from them, even at that period, will sometimes commu- 
nicate, by inoculation, the disease in its usual form, 
though pei'haps with considerable virulence. We are, 
however, now assured on good authority that matter im- 
properly kept, or the thick matter taken from collapsed 
and scabbing variolous pustules, and used for the pur- 
pose of inoculation, does not always produce the small 
pox, nor prevent the future occurrence of that disease, 
although the persons inoculated may have had inflam- 
mation and suppuration of the arm, and pains in the 
axilla, with fever and eruptions on the ninth or tenth 
day. In like manner if the vaccine fluid employed be 
taken at a late period, as from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth day, it does not always produce the genuine 
cellular vesicle, but is in some cases wholly inefficient, 
while in others it suddenly excites a pustule, or ulcera- 
tion, in others an irregular vesicle, and in others ery- 
sipelas. Similar appearances are observed, when fluid 
taken from a perfect vesicle on the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth day, has been injured, before its application, by 
some of the causes above enumerated. In addition to 
them, I may observe, that if the vesicle be ruptured, at 
an early period, by friction or scratching, the inocula- 
tion sometimes proves imperfect. Failures may have also 
been occasioned by repeatedly puncturing, or draining 
the vesicle, on two or three successive days. The fluid, 
which is afterwards secreted into the cells thus exhaust- 
ed, may, by a difference of properties, or by too much 
dilution, be rendered incapable of acting fully, either on 
the person froin -whom it is taken, or on those to whom 
it is communicated. Some of the early failures in per- 
sons inoculated at different public institutions are, per- 
haps referriblc to this cause, the demands for vaccine 
fluid in 1799 and 1800 having been very numerous, the 
cases to supply them comparatively few. 

" II. Eruptive fevers, and other febrile diseases, inter- 
fere with the progress of the vaccine vesicle. The 
measles, scarlatina, varicella, typhus, and influenza, 
appearing soon after vaccination, either render it in- 
effective, or suspend the action of the virus, so that, 
in some cases, the progress of the vesicle is very slow, 
and the areola is not formed till the fourteenth day or 
later, and sometimes not at all. Dr. Jenner has re- 
corded the case of a child, on whom the scarlatina, with 
a sore throat, appeared on the ninth day of vaccine in- 
oculation. The vesicle enlarged as usual, " yet there 
was a total suspension of the areola, until the scarlatina 
had retired from the constitution." In a sister of this 
patient, the fever and scarlet efflorescence took place 
faintly on the same day, but suddenly disappeared, the 
areola having been formed round the vesicle. Four 
days afterwards, on the decline of the vesicle, the scar- 
latina anginosa returned with its usual symptoms. 

" III, The cutaneous diseases which sometimes im- 
pede the formation of the genuine vaccine vesicle, are 
herpes (including the shingles and vesicular ringworm), 
dry and the humid tetter, and the lichen, but especially 
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the porrigo (ov tinea) comprising the varieties denomi- 
nated crusla lactea, area, achores, and favi, all of which 
are contagious. To these perhaps sh«uld be added the 
itch and prurigo. 

"Imperfect vaccination is not characterized by any 
uniform sign or criterion, but exhibits, in different 
cases, very different appearances, as pustules, ulcera- 
tions, or vesicles of an irregular form. The vaccine 
pustule is conoidal ; it mcreascs rapidly from the second 
to the fifth or sixth day, when it is of the appearance 
and size represented, being raised on a hard intiamed 
base, with diffuse redness extending beyond it on the 
skin. It is usually broken before the end of the sixth 
day, and is soon after succeeded by an irregular yel- 
lowish brown scab. The redness disappears within a 
day or two, and the tumour gradually subsides. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Jenner, ' Its commencement is marked 
by a troublesome itching, and it throws out a premature 
efflorescence, sometimes extensive, but seldom circum- 
scribed, or of so vivid a tint as that which surrounds 
the pustule (vesicle) completely organized ; and (which 
is more characteristic of its degeneracy than the other 
symptoms) it appears more like a common festering 
produced by a thorn, or any other small extraneous 
body, sticking in the skin, than a pustule (vesicle) ex- 
cited by the vaccine virus. It is generally of a straw 
colour, and when punctured, instead of the colourless 
transparent fluid of the perfect vesicle, its contents are 
found to be opaque.' " 

The chief nicety and difficulty of vaccination consists 
in distinguishing the irregular vesicles, and we shall 
here apply to the same source. 

" I have observed three sorts of these irregular vesi- 
cles.* The first is a single pearl coloured vesicle, set on 
a hard dark red base, slightly elevated. It is larger and 
more globate than the pustule above represented, but 
much less than the genuine vesicle : its top is flattened, 
or sometimes a little depressed, but the margin is not 
rounded or prominent. — The second appears to be cel- 
lular like the genuine vesicle, but it is somewhat 
smaller, and more sessile, and has a sharp angulated 
edge. In the first the areola is usually diffuse, and of 
a dark rose colour: in the second it is sometimes of a 
dilute scarlet colour, radiated, and very extensive, as 
from the sting of a wasp ; at other limes it has the form 
and colour exhibited. The areola appears round these 
vesicles on the seventh or eighth day after inoculation, 
and continues more or less vivid for three days, during 
which time the scab is completely formed. The scab is 
smaller and less regular than that which succeeds the 
genuine vesicle; it also fallsoff'much sooner, and, when 
separated, leaves a smaller cicatrix, which is sometimes 
angulated. — The third irregular appearance is a vesicle 
without an areola. 

"The vaccine pustule, and ulceration, may sometimes 
arise from the insertion of effete or altered virus ; but 
they mostly occur in persons labouring under the erup- 
tive complaints formerly mentioned. 

"The irregular vesicles are produced by some of the 
causes already enumerated. — The vesicle without an 
areola, takes place if the person inoculated have pre- 
viously received the infection of the small pox, or if he 
be affected with some other contagious fever, during 
the progress of vaccination. 



These irregular vesicles are sometimes a security 
from small pox, and the matter which they produce 
will occasioually excite a genuine vesicle, but they 
should in no instance be depended on. 

It was for a time supposed that vaccina and variola 
were similar diseases, but that from accidental circum- 
stances the former was the milder. It was cutting the 
knot rather ihan explaining the source of the suscepti- 
bility bemg destroyed, but the very existence of this sus- 
ceptibility, not called into action for four thousand 
years, is a problem of iTiuch greater difficulty. It was 
found, however, on examination, that, when each dis- 
ease was introduced at the same time, the one did not 
check the other ; both proceeded in their own way, but 
the vaccina modified a little the appearance of variola ; 
and it seems, from Dr. VVillan, that it modified the 
pustule in the manner which variolous eruptions after 
vaccination, sometimes assume. 

The great point, however, in dispute is, whether the 
most perfect vaccination is, in every instance, a com- 
plete security against variolous infection ? We must in 
justice reply that it is not. The question will recur, to 
what extent then is it so ? The general popular opinion 
in distant counties is, we have said, a strong presump- 
tion of ti.e dependance to be placed on the security; 
and the immense number vaccinated, particularly in the 
army, where exposure to variolous contagion is so fre- 
quent and unavoidable, would, we think, have given a 
considerable shock to the fabrick, if its foundation was 
■Vi.ry insecure. Another presumption in favour of the 
security of vaccination is, that those who have com- 
paratively inoculated the fewest, have had the greatest 
number of succeeding variolae ; while in the great pub- 
lic institutions, where the numbers are often estimated 
by ten thousands, the failures appear to have been few. 
Great stress has been laid on the number and character 
of its supporters, compared with those of its antagonists; 
but this argument would have merited more attention 
had not these gentlemen appeared so early in its sup- 
port, when the merits of the discovery must have been 
equivocal. We shall endeavour, however, to state ihis 
question in its different views, with all the impartiality 
in our power. 

Cow pox is certainly a security to a very considerable 
extent, and for some, though an indefinite, time. Small 
pox has occurred within a few months, but most fre- 
quently, ii we can say "-frecjuently," respecting the few 
undisputed cases which have occurred, within about 
three or four years. From the number of recorded 
cases of subsequent variolae, we must detract consider- 
ably in consequence of the suggestions of prepossession, 
of ignorance, and, we fear, designed misrepresentation. 
We must detract too a large proportion from the care- 
less report of the appearances of the vaccination, when 
the genuine vesicle had not been distinguished, or when 
it was incuriously observed. If we would establish the 
position that vaccination secures from a diseaae, and not 
from a.natne,\ve must still deduct those cases where the 
variolae are inconsiderable in their number, unimpor- 
tant from the mildness of the inflammation or the at- 
tendant fever. We shall still find some authentic cases 
of small pox- as a violent disease, after the most perfect 
vaccination; and we are very much inclined to suspect, 
that some circumstances essential to the security, have 
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yet escaped the attention of the nnost sagacious observers. 
But let us for a moment examine our present circum- 
stances in this respect. 

Had we been offered, twenty years since, an easy 
means of guarding against small pox for an indefinite 
period, though the security might not in one half of the 
instances have been unexceptionable, would it not have 
been received with avidity? would not the pregnant wo- 
man have seized on it in her emergency ? would not 
the mother have caught at it while her child was ex- 
posed to variolous infection during dentition? would 
not the hypochondriac, secluded for years from an 
imaginary apprehension of variola, have gladly accepted 
a few months only of emancipation ? would it not have 
been a temporary security for the scrofulous infant, 
till the disease by advancing years had lost a portion of 
its virulence? If we could gain no more, we should 
have considered mankind as having received an inestima- 
ble boon. We have now more. We possess a substi- 
tute, which, admitting every possible claim, secures one 
in 800, andwhich, within moderate computation, secures 
from a violent and dangerous disease, one in 20,000. 
Yet we eagerly continue a contest, because it is not an 
infallible security. 

Supposing we gain only this temporary safety, we 
do not purchase it at the expense of the child's health, 
of pain, or of danger. In itself it is the most trifling of 
complaints ; it is not pustular, and conveys no infec- 
tion. In its consequences it is harmless; for, after all 
that we have heard of the cow faced boy, of cow pox 
mange, the ridiculous (we ought to use a harsher term) 
narratives of dreadful consequences, the records of pub- 
lic institutions offer no increase of cutaneous diseases, 
and no new species. Every person may be in possession 
of the facts; there can be no delusion; and though ano- 
malous cutaneous complaints have sometimes, though 
very rarely, occurred after vaccination, every practitioner 
of experience is too well accustomed to such appearances 
as, at once, to accuse the preceding disease. Of three 
children inoculated in one family, two \Vith variolous 
and one with vaccine matter, the two former were 
affected with anomalous cutaneous eruptions, and the 
last escaped. Yet one of the former had experienced 
the small pox in a very severe degree. That it is an 
exciting cause of scrofula we now know to be wholly 
without foundation. 

But we think the advocates for the cow pox may 
assume a higher tone, and assert that the variolous dis- 
ease is, in a great degree, conquered by its substitute. 
Prevented in a large proportion, disarmed of its vio- 
lence in a still larger, and in a certain (indeed no in- 
considerable) degree a perfect security, its supporters 
may justly claim a title to the civic crown, ob servatos 
cives ; nor will it require any very strong arguments to 
show, that, admitting the degree of security which its 
enemies are willing to allow it, could vaccination be 
universally practised, small pox must be soon unknown. 
If actually introduced at a subsequent period, it would 
spread no more than a putrid epidemic under a well re- 
gulated police. A nurse or an attendant may be affected, 
and it would then be heard of no more. In a proper 
place this argument may be more strongly urged, and 
those who oppose it called on to account for the mis- 
chief they are unconsciously and inadvertently guilty of. 
It may be said that wc are now advocating the question, 
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but we are conscious only of having reasoned fairly 
from undisputed premises, or at least from premises 
whose foundation have been generally admitted. If we 
have erred, it is from no violent, no early prepossession 
in its favour. 

Respecting the source of the vaccine poison we need 
say little. Dr. Jenner has unfortunately attributed it 
to the greasy heels of the horses, which the milkers had 
been dressing. We say " unfortunately," since the 
nauseous idea, which it conveys, disgusts us with the 
purest of beverages. The question was, at least, un- 
necessary, and had it the smallest foundation, those 
who had handled the greasy heels, without milking, 
would have been affected; and in dairies, where women 
only are employed, it would be unknown. Neither is 
the case; and every attempt to produce the cow pox, 
from this matter, has failed, except in a solitary and an 
equivocal instance. Whence then does it proceed ? 
May not the poisonous drop be infused into the vac- 
cine as well as into the human constitution ? or to 
adapt ourselves to the pathology of others, may not 
the susceptibility of the vaccine teats require as much 
modification as the human skin ? But it is idle to 
pursue a subject which must mock our investigation, 
and which certainly admits of no practical application. 
We know how to obviate the consequences, and this is 
sufiicient. 

The inoculation of vaccina is an operation of more 
delicacy than was at first suspected, and should never 
be considered as safe, except under the almost daily in- 
spection of a man of experience. The virus is easily 
deteriorated, and then becomes a common poison, ca- 
pable of producing a foul sore, an axillary tumour, fever, 
and its consequences. The same changes appear to 
have taken place in a Jess degree at an advanced period 
of the disease; and though we have the testimony of 
very respectable authors that it succeeds from the tenth 
to the twelfth day, it should generally be taken before 
that period. It is injured by even a slight degree of 
heat, so as to be in danger from the burning wax with 
which the packets are sealed, very certainly by being 
carried in the breeches pocket. To be certain of suc- 
cess, the child, from whom it is to.be taken, should be 
present, and the cuticle raised by a clean lancet before 
introducing^ the infected one. If on glass, it should be 
diluted in the minutest drop of cold water, and mixed 
by the point of the lancet itself. By these precautions 
failure is very uncommon. In this way we have suc- 
ceeded at once in a child who had resisted six former 
attempts, and in another who had not received the in- 
fection from five. The puncture should be in a single 
point, that the round distinguishing form of the vesicle 
may not be most slightly modified. 

Mr. Bryce has offered a satisfactory method of ascer- 
taining whether the constitution is affected when the 
fever is inconsiderable. This is to inoculate a second 
time after five or six days, when this second wound, if 
the constitution is affected, will hasten to maturity, and 
arrive at it as soon as the first inoculation. Mr. Hugo, 
a very intelligent and judicious apothecary at Crediton, 
has followed the same plan with equal success. If this 
second inoculation is performed later, about the seventh 
day, the pustule, we are informed by Mr. Pearson, will 
begin to die away as soon as the efflorescence comes on 
around the first. A second vaccine infection after the 
3 N 
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disease has passed, produces either a spurious pustule 
or only a common inflammation. 

See Dr. Jenner's Enquiry and farther Observations ; 
Woodville's Series of Inoculations, and on Cow pox ; 
Willan on Vaccine Inoculation ; Moor's Reply to the 
Antiyaccinists; Dr. Pearson's Statement of Evidence; 
Medical Review; Medical and Physical Journal, pas- 
sim, in every number, and almost in every page. 

VACCI'NIA, (quasi baccinia, from its berries). The 
appellation of several sorts of the vitis Idxa, and uva 
iirsi. 

Vacci'nia nubis vulgaris, vaccixium Lancastrense 
NUBis. See ChamjEmorus. 

Vacci'nia palustris. See Oxycoccus. 

VA'GA, (from vagus, irregular). A wandering in- 
termittent, returning at more than ten days from each 
fit. Its existence is now denied. 

VAGI'NA. A sheath; caulis ; the passage from 
the external pudenda to the mouth of the uterus, about 
live or six inches in length and two in diameter, though 
in its contracted state scarcely exceeding three inches. 
Its direction is upward and backward ; its inside very 
vascular and villous, and the villi full of vessels and 
nerves, contracted at its orifice, as is said, by a sphinc- 
ter, and in its whole length by the levator ani. 
Each side of the anterior portion of the vagina is co- 
vered externally by a thin broad expansion of vessels 
called the plexus retiformis; and these two planes run 
down on each side of the clitoris behind the nymphae, 
covering the urethra like a collar before they are spread 
on the vagina. This plexus is capable of being erected, 
and in coition is necessarily compressed. In substance 
it is a membranous tube, lying immediately before the 
rectum, collapsed and compressed between it and the 
bladder. The structure of the vagina is not only very 
vascular, but on the inside it is very rugous, particu- 
larly at the fore and back parts; though by frequent 
parturition these rugae are in a great degree obliterat- 
ed. Some authors have described muscular fibres in 
it, but we perceive no irritability, and it seems 
never subject to spasm ; even those which have been 
described as forming its sphincter are not strictly cir- 
cular. The peritonaeum covers only the upper and pos- 
terior part. The vagina passes beyond the os uteri, 
which hangs into it, and is joined to the cervix, but when 
the latter is dilated the uterus and vagina form a con- 
tinued canal. It is sometimes too narrow, from con- 
formation, or in consequence of a laceration after severe 
labour, of ulceration, eroaion, or the use of styptic appli- 
cations. The cure may be attempted by emollient fo- 
mentations, the steams of warm water, and by introduc- 
ing a small tent of compressed sponge. If these fail, 
recourse must be had to the knife: though in the 
simple contraction of the cavity of the vagina, this ex- 
pedient is seldom necessary, often dangerous ; and 
should never be attempted until every other method 
hath failed. The dilatation has very often been accom- 
plished by labour pains. Sometimes from a natural de- 
lect the vagina is either imperforated altogether, or 
a foramen only remains sufficient to transmit the men- 
strual blood. If, from a coalition of the parietes of the 
vagina, the passage be entirely shut up, an attempt to 
force it would be vain. The orifice, in the latter case, 
will afford a proper direction for the knife; but the 
operator must be cautious not to mistake the urethra 



for the passage into the vagina. When the vagina is 
impervious altogether, the uterus has been sometimes 
found wanting, when double, it has led to a double 
uterus. 

Fleshy, steatomatous, fungous, or polypous tumours 
arise from all parts of the vagina. They happen to 
women at every period, but most frequently towards 
the decline of life; and are more difficultly discovered 
or removed as their origin is high in the vagina. They 
sometimes are tender and mucilaginous, like those in 
the nose; at others firm and solid; occasionally their 
bases are large, but they generally adhere by a small 
neck. Like scirrhi, they sometimes continue indolent 
for many years, and degenerate often into cancer. In 
their mildest stale they are attended with aleucorrhceal 
discharge, and sometimes with profuse and dangerous 
floodings. They are sometimes confounded with her- 
nial tumours and prolapsus uteri, errors which should 
be carefully guarded against. Polypi, when curable by 
an operation, are most safely removed by ligature, as 
they are often supplied with large blood vessels ; and 
for fixing the ligature the fingers of the operator will 
be sometimes sufficient. In other cases. Dr. Hunter's 
needle, or Mr. Levret's double canula, for applying and 
fixing the ligature over the tumour, are the most simple 
and successful expedients. The latter is a piece of 
flexible gold or silver wire, passed through a double 
hollow probe in the form of a noose, conveyed inta 
the vagina, and carried over the tumour, till it reaches 
the base. The ends of the wire must be gently drawn, 
or it must be twisted round as tight as the patient 
can easily bear: the canula must afterwards be fixed 
to the thigh, and the wire tightened every day as it grows 
slacker. From the stoppage of the circulation in two or 
three days the polypus will drop off. In fixing the 
ligature the operator must be cautious not to mistake 
the tubercle of the os tincae for the polypous tumour. 
See Hamilton's Outlines. 

The vagina is sometimes inverted, in consequence 
of a relaxation of the upper portion, which consequently 
falls through the strait at its extremity. A case is men- 
tioned in which this organical disease impeded delivery, 
when the stricture was dilated with a knife, and the 
wound healed. A similar relaxation, from dropsy, is 
recorded in theMedical Communications, i. 12. Mor- 
gagni has observed the same disease in brutes (De 
Sedibus, 8cc. xlv. 89 and 1 1). The vagina is sometimes 
ruptured from labour, and Dr. Goldson has published 
an extraordinary case of its laceration: Smellie, in his 
Collection of Cases, mentions its separation from the 
uterus, and it is recorded that it has been ruptured in coi- 
tion (Plazzoni de Partibus Generationi inservientibus). 
The sides are sometimes concreted, either naturally, or 
from wounds, from scalds, and difficult labours. We 
remember a case where the mother of a large family- 
had a tumour at the bottom of the abdomen of a pecu- 
liar kind, whose nature was not suspected till she in- 
formed us that she had had a hard labour, and not 
menstruated since. On further examination it appeared 
that a part of the symphysis of the pubis was exfoliated 
and the vagina accreted. On cautiously perforating in 
the direction of the canal, a large quantity of fluid blood 
was discharged, and the tumour subsided. The blood 
was Jiuid, though it was the accumulated menstrua- 
tion of several months. The vagina is sometimes- 
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inflamed, suppurated, and gangrened, but true abscesses 
art- not common in it ; and cancer of the vagina pe- 
culiarly rare. We have, however, seen an instance of 
it, which from the pain, the discharge, and the pecu- 
liar ragged feel of the sore, could not be mistaken. 

Contracted vaginse are relieved by sponge tents, or 
bougies, gradually enlarged. Cicatrices yield in time of 
labour, and though they delay, do not impede the birth. 
The appellation is given to the capsula Glissonii, 
called vagina porta ; to a coat of the testes, vaginalis 
tunica (see Testes); to a coat of the oesophagus, of the 
spinal marrow, and of the nerves when it appears to 
be a production of the dura as well as the pia mater. 
The vagina of tendons is a loose sheath, formed of cel- 
lular membrane, secreting an unctuous fluid, which 
sometimes hardens and forms the tumour styled a gan- 
glion. 

Vagi'na. In botany, the sheath or covering of a 
bud ; or a membrane investing a stem ; hence 

VAGINA'LES. The name of the 27th order in 
Linnaeus's Fragments of a natural method in his Phi- 
losophia Botanica. 

VAGI'NA PO'RTjE. See Capsula communis 
Glissonii. 

VALA'NIDA. SeeFAGus. 

VALERIA'NA, (from Valerius, its su/ifiossd disco- 
verer). Valerian. In warmer climates the setwall, 
or great garden valerian, is preferred ; but in colder the 
Valeriana sylvestris major oiBauhine, great ivildvaleri- 
an, Valeriana officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. 46. This is a plant 
with channelled stalks, the leaves in pairs; each leaf 
composed of a number of long, narrow, sharp-pointed 
segments, indented about the edges, of a dull green co- 
lour, set along a middle rib, and terminated by an odd 
one ; producing on the tops of the stalks umbel-like clus- 
ters of small monopetalous flowers, which appear in 
May, June, and July, each followed by a single naked 
seed, winged with down. The root consists of lough 
■strings, with numerous small threads matted together, 
issuing from one head, of a dusky brownish colour, ap- 
proaching to olive. It is perennial, and grows wild in 
dry mountainous places. 

Valerian roots when dry have a strong, and to many 
an ungrateful odour, a warm, bitterish, subacrid taste ; 
the degree of each marking their genuineness The 
roots have often a disagreeable smell from the urine of 
cats : and sometimes the roots of a species of crowfoot 
are mixed with them, which may be discovered by a 
caustic taste on chewing. The roots, if not taken up at 
a proper season, and properly preserved, become inert. 
The powdered root impregnates both water and al- 
cohol strongly with the smell and taste; water distilled 
from it smells strong of the root, but no essential oil 
separates, whatever be the quantity employed. The wa- 
tery extract is strong, disagreeably sweetish, and a little 
bitter; the spirituous extract agreeable, and nearly re- 
sembles the root. 

As a medicine, these roots are excellent antispas- 
modics, and rank amongst the mildest of the fetids. 
The powder has been extolled in epilepsis, and from 
9 i. to 3 i. are given three times a day ; but it hath been 



in substance, and in large doses. It has been most suc- 
cessful in cases proceeding from increased mobility, 
and irritability of the nervous system. We have found • 
it in such cases most successful when combined with 
bark; and, having relieved fits by their combination, 
we have found them to return when either separately , 
was given. 

Valerian is said occasionally to procure sleep when 
opium has failed. It is also supposed to be diaphoretic, 
diuretic, an emmenagogue and anthelmintic ; but has 
little claim to these virtues. 

When the flavour disgusts, a little mace renders it 
more agreeable ; and next to the powder, a strong tinc- 
ture made with proof spirit is most effectual. 

The tincture of valerian of the college is made by 
digesting four ounces of the root of wild valerian, 
coarsely powdered, in two pints of proof spirit, with a 
gentle heat for eight days. The dose two to four tea 
spoonfuls in nervous languor and flatulence. If to f^i. 
of this tincture, | ij. of the diluted vitriolic acid be add- 
ed, it proves an useful remedy in those headachs which 
aff"ect the studious, strengthens the stomach, relieves 
flatulence and spasm. 

In the volatile tincture of valerian the menstruum is 
the compound spirit of ammonia, in the same propor- 
tions. If made doubly strong, it is an excellent remedy 
in similar cases, acting more suddenly and effectually : 
the dose is from forty to eighty drops. See Neumann's 
Chemistry ; Medical Museum, vol. i. n. vii ; Lewis' 
and CuUen's Materia Medica. 

VaLERIA'nA CAMPE'sTRIS INODO'rA MAJOR, et VALE- 

rianella. See Lactuca agnina. 

Valeria'na ce'ltica. See Nardus celtica. 

Valeria'na phu of Dioscorides and Linnaeus Sp. 
PI. 46, supposed to be useful in sciatica and epilepsy. 

VA'LGUS, (qnsisi /a I cus, crooked). Bow or bandy- 
legged ; blcssus. Some children are bow-legged from 
their birth, others become so if set on their feet too 
early, while still weak. The tibia is sometimes crook- 
ed ; the knees often distorted from a fault in the ankle ; 
the feet turned inwards fvarij ; and in others outwards 
(valgij. The best method of preventing these dis- 
orders in weakly children is to exercise them regularly, 
but not violently, by dancing in the arms and setting 
them on their feet, for a short period only, while they 
are supported by the arms. Boots of strong leather, 
with supports between the knee and ankle, so that 
the weight presses but lightly on the tibia, have been 
used ; but cold bathing, carefully and duly regulated ; 
exercise,, with a moderately strengthening diet, will en- 
able nature most effectually to repair the error. Hil- 
danus, Le Clerc, Solingen, and Heister's Surgery. See 
Cyllos. 

VA'LLUM, Cvallusy a hedge stake, from the regu- 
lar disposition of the hairs). The supercilium, or eye 
BROW, the most prominent part of which is called 
geison, a term applied to the eaves of houses. Also a 
species of bandage. 

VA'LVA, (from valve, folding doors.) A valve, 
whatever opens and shuts over the mouth of a vessel. 
In anatomy, a membrane which opens to admit the 



given to the extent of two ounces in the day by the blood, and shuts again to prevent its regurgitating. See 
sceptics in the powers of this medicine, without effect. Valvula. 

Dr. Cullen has found it useful in epileptic, hysteric, VA'LVULA, (dim. of valva). A small valve, a 
and other spasmodic affections, and most so when given kind of doubling of the internal coat of red or lymphatic 
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veins, which, when ihc flow is in the proper direc- 
tion, is applied to the sides, but when the fluid regurgi- 
tates IS fllled. As they are in pairs, opposite each other, 
they close the cavity of the vessel. 

Va'lvula. The outer coat, shell, or covering of a 
capsule, or the several pieces which compose it. An 
entire pericarp is said to be univalve; if divided, bivalve, 
trivalve, &c. The leaflets, composing the calyx and 
corolla in grasses, and the substances or scales which 
close the tube of some flowers, are also styled vaives. 
See Capsula. 

Va'lxuljs. coNXivt'xTEs, are loose circular folds, 
productions of the villous coat, chiefly in the small in- 
testines towards the stomach. They increase the se- 
creting and absorbing surfaces, as well as retain the 
food till the digestion is completed. 

Va'lvula Eustachii, the semilunar valve, which 
separates the right auricle from the inferior cava. 
Va'lvula ma'gna Sv'lvii. See Cehebklluivi. 
Va'lvula MiTRALEs ; semilunares ; tricuspidales ; 
etTRiGLOCHixES. See Cor. 
Va'lvula no'bilis. See Cor. 

Va'lvula C(e'ci; co'li; i'lii ; et tulpii. See Co- 
lon. 

Va'lvula pala'ti. See Palatum molle. 
VAMPYRI, VAMPARISMUS. A vampyre is a 
large bat, which sometimes insinuates its teeth through 
the skin of those who sleep insecurely, without awaken- 
ing them, assisted, it is said, by the refi-esliing coolness 
which it conveys by the fluttering of its wings. Tliis 
circumstance has suggested the strange story, that men 
are sometimes permitted to wander near tombs, and 
suck the blood of those who are buried. We perceive 
that, within these twenty years, this ridiculous idea pre- 
vailed in Germany, even among those who assumed 
the title of philosophers. Jason a Pratis supposed that 
the vampyres might return to their wives and claim the 
privilege of husbands; but it is a work of a dark sera, 
1531. 

VANI'LLA ; bani/ia, aracus aromalicus^efiideiidrium 
-vanilla Lin. Sp. PI. 1347; vanelloes; are the fruit of 
a climbing plant in the Spanish West Indies, used to 
give an agreeable flavour to chocolate ; extolled as im- 
parting cheerfulness and hilarity. See Medical Mu- 
seum, vol. iii. p. 342, 8cc. 

VAPORARIUM, (a va/ioure). A vapour bath. 
(See Balneum.) We repeat the term to mention the 
proposal of a late author, who thinks the vapour more 
effectual if the pressure of the atmosphere be removed. 
The vessel therefore containing the limb is previously 
exhausted by an air pump. The invention, which was 
published by Dr. Blegborough, is claimed, we appre- 
hend, by Mr. Smith of Brighton, who first employed 
it for sucking poison from wounds. We' have given 
no plate of the machine, for those who have tried it do 
not speak very warmly in its favour. 

VAREN. A disease first described by Henry a Bra, 
afterwards by Forestus and Heurnius. It was stiled a 
new one; but seems to have been only a lumbago with 
obstinate costiveness. 

VARICE'LLA, ( a dim. of variola^ the small fiox,) 
the CHICKEN pox; variola lymfihatica. Dr. Cullen 
places this disease in the order exanthemata^ defining it 
a synocha. After a slight fever of short continuance, 
ispots break out, which somewhat resemble the pustules 



of the small pox, but hardly advance to suppuration , 
and after a few days dry away in scales, without leav- 
ing any mark. The pocks break out in some cases 
without any previous illness, in others are preceded by 
a slight chilliness, lassitude, cough, broken sleep, wan- 
dering pains, loss of appetite, and feverishness for two 
or three days. On the first day of the eruption they 
are reddish ; but on the second, on the top of each is 
usually a very small bladder, about the size of a millet 
seed, bometimes full of a watery and colourless, some- 
times of a yellowish liquor. On the second, or, at the 
farthest, on the third, day from the erruption, those pus- 
tules which are not broken seem arrived at maturity ; 
and those which are fullest of the yellow liquor resem- 
ble the genuine small pox on the fifth or sixth day, 
especially when a larger space than usual is occupied by 
the extravasaied serum. In general, soon after the 
vesicle rises, its tender cuticle is burst by accidental 
rubbing, or to allay the itching ; and a thin scab is 
formed at the top of the pock without maturating. In 
those which escape, the drop contained in the vesicle 
grows yellow and thick, and dries into a scab. On the 
fifth day of the eruption almost all are dried and cover- 
ed with a slight crust. 

The chicken pox may be distinguished from the 
small pox by the early appearance of the vesicle, full 
of serum upon the top of the pock, their incrustation 
on the fifth day, and the slight inflammation whicii 
surrounds them. The fluid appears to be only a serous 
exhalation. As the variolar, which have occurred after 
vaccination, resemble the chicken pox, and in turn the 
varicella has been mistaken for subsequent variola, we 
shall select a more particular description from Dr. 
Willan's work. 

" There are three varieties of the varicella, which, 
from the different forms ol the vesicles, may be entitled 
the lenticular, conoidal, and globate, distinguished in 
difl'erent counties by the names of the chicken fiox, the 
swine fiox, and the hives. In the south, both the latter 
varieties are called swine fiox. " 

" 1. The lenticular varicella exhibits, on the first day 
of eruption, small red protuberances, not exactly cir- 
cular, and having a flat shining surface, in the centre 
of which a minute vesicle is soon formed. This, on 
the second day, is filled with a whitish lymph, and it 
then somewhat resembles a miliary vesicle, but is not 
so prominent, so tense, or so reguJarly circumscribed ; 
its diameter is about the 10th of an inch. On the third 
day, the extent of the vesicles continues the same, but 
the lymph they contain becomes straw coloured. On 
the fourth day many of the vesicles are broken at the 
most prominent part; the rest begin to shrink, and are 
puckered at their edges. Few of them remain entire 
on the fiuh day, but the orifices of several broken 
vesicles are closed, or adhere to the skin, so as to con- 
fine a little opaque lymph within the puckered margins. 
On the sixth day, small, thin, brown scabs appear uni- 
versally in place of the vesicles. The scabs, on the 
seventh and eighth days, become yellowish, and gradual- 
ly dry from the circumference towards the centre. On 
the ninth and tenth days they fall off", leaving for a time 
red marks on the skin, without depression. 

The eruption is generally first observed on the breast 
and back, and afterwards on the face and extremities. 
As fresh vesicles arise during two or three successive 
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days, and g^o through the same stages as the first, the 
duration of the disease is sometimes longer than I have 
stated above. 

" 2. In the conoidal varicella the vesicles rise sud- 
denly, and have a hard inflamed border. They are, 
on the first day of their appearance, acuminated, and 
contain a bright transparent lymph. On the second 
day, they appear somewhat more turgid, and are sur- 
rounded by more extensive inflammation than on the 
preceding day; the lymph contained in many of them 
is of a light straw colour. On the third day, the vesi- 
cles are shrivelled ; those which have been broken ex- 
hibit, at the top, slight gummy scabs, formed by a con- 
cretion of the exuding lymph. Some of the shrivelled 
vesicles, which remain entire, but have much inflam- 
mation round them, evidently contain on this day 
purulent fluid. Every vesicle of this kind leaves, after 
scabbing, a durable cicatrix or pit. On the fourth day 
thin dark brown scabs appear intermixed with others, 
which are rounded, yellowish, and semitransparent. 
These "scabs gradually dry and separate, and fall off' in 
four or five days. 

" A fresh eruption of vesicles usually takes place on 
the second and third day, and as each set has a similar 
course, the whole duration of the eruptive stage in this 
species of varicella is six days; the last formed scabs, 
therefore, are not separated till the eleventh or twelfth 
day. 

" 3. In tlie swine pox or hives, the vesicles are large 
and globated, but their base is not exactly circular. 
There is an inflammation round them, and they contain 
a transparent lymph, which, on the second day of erup- 
tion, resembles milk whey. On the third day, the vesi- 
cles subside, and, as in the two former species, become 
puckered or shrivelled. They likewise appear yellow- 
ish, a small quantity of pus being mixed with the lymph. 
Some of them remain, in the same state, till the follow- 
ing morning, but, before the conclusion of the fourth 
day, the cuticle separates, and thin blackish scabs cover 
the bases of the vesicles. The scabs dry and "fall off" 
in four or five days. 

" The eruption is usually completed in three days, but 
I have sometimes observed a few fresh vesicles on the 
fourth day ; in which case, therefore, the eruptive stage 
occupied eight days." 

See Medical Transactions, vol. i. art. xvii; Cullen's 
First Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. p. 171. 

VARICIFO'RMES PARASTA'T^, (from varisc, 
a distended vein, and forma, likeness,) are convoluted 
vessels contiguous to the epididymides, appearing tor- 
tuous like varices. 

VARICOCE'LE, (from varix, a distended vein, and 
x.t,\tt, a tumour). See Circocele. 

VARI'CULA, (a diminutive of varix). An intu- 
mescence of the veins in the tunica adnata of the eye, 
when caused by black blood. Severinus. 

VARI'ETAS; in botany means the changes pro- 
duced in plants raised from the same parcel of seeds, 
from climate, situation, or soil ; and the diff'erence of 
their appearance is either in magnitude, plenitude, 
shape, colour, taste, or smell. In nosology a disease 
somewhat varied by accidental circumstances, is styled 
a V arid II. 

VARl'OLA, {quia variat cor/ius). The small pox ; 
bothor; placed by Dr. Culien in the order exanthemata, 



who defines it a contagious inflammatory fever attended 
with vomiting, and pain upon pressing the epigastric 
region. On the third day an eruption of inflammatory 
papulae begins, and is finished on the fifth, which in the 
space of eight days run into suppuration, and at length 
form scabs, often leaving behind them depressed cica- 
trices, or pits in the skin. 

The variola discreta is that kind where the pustules 
are few, distinct, round, circumscribed, and turgid ; 
the fever ceasing on the eruption. In the confluent kind 
the pustules are numerous; running together ; irregular 
at their bases ; flaccid; slightly elevated ; the fever con- 
tinuing after the eruption. In general it is an acute, 
eruptive, infectious disease, of a peculiar kind, accom- 
panied with inflammation of cuticular pustules, termi- 
nating in suppuration. This disorder was first described 
by Rhazes, about the end of the ninth or the beginning 
of the tenth century, in a manner so complete that little 
or nothing was added for five hundred years after : he 
also used the cool method in the management of it. 
Rhazes quotes as his predecessor Aaron, an Alexandrian 
physician, who v^rote A. D. 622. Sydenham, the next 
author who merits notice, observed that the slower the 
eruption the more favourable the disease. He greatly 
improved the management in the early period, that is, 
to the sixth or seventh day. At this period he observed 
that the pulse became regular, and all the pustules were 
full over the whole body; the urine was of a proper co- 
lour, or thick, the eyes cool, and free from the fiery 
lustre before observable ; that the secondary fever came 
on at first slowly, but soon the eyes were inflamed and 
watery, a delirium supervened, the urine was pale, the 
pulse quick and hard, throat sore, 8cc. In this state 
the patient is taken out of bed, the air kept cool, th« 
feet put into warm water, an opiate given, and repeated 
if necessary till the delirium abates. 

Helvetius observed the utility of purging when the 
dangerous symptoms came on, which Sydenham had 
remarked in the last stage ; and Dr. Freind introduced 
the practice in England. Boerhaave ventured to re- 
strain the too sudden eruption of the pustules, and com- 
mends the attempt to cure the small pox without per- 
mitting the suppuration to come on. Many other use- 
ful observations have appeared, but they are almost 
superseded by the practice of inoculation: we trust they 
will be wholly so, by more general vaccination. 

When the small pox is epidemical, it usually begins 
about the vernal equinox. Sydenham observes, that 
when irregular and dangerous it begins sooner, as in 
January or February. Boerhaave thinks that if the dis- 
ease arises in a place where it hath been six years ab- 
sent, and appears in January or February, the following- 
summer will be distinguished by a fatal kind ; but if \K 
first appears in May, it will be of a gentle kind. 

The distinct small pox begins with a chilliness and 
shivering, immediately followed by extreme heat, vio- 
lent pain in the head and back, vomiting in adults, 
though not in children, a tendency to sweat, pain ju'^". 
under the scrobiculis cordis, if but genliy pressed, 
sleepiness and stupor, sometimes convulsion'-, particu- 
larly in children; and if they happen after dentition h. 
completed, small pox may be always apprehended, if 
the child has not been previously aiVcctcd with such 
complaints. If, for instance, a convulsion fit attacks if! 
the evening, the small pox often appears on the morninj; 
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following;; and the small pox immediately succeeding 
such fils arc usually iv/ild. 

The distinct eruptions of the small pox usually ap- 
peal- on the fourth day, inclusive, from the begiriiiiug 
of ihe illness; sometimes a little later, but selciom 
sooner, and the febrile symptoms then usually abate, or 
even disappear ; but adults are subject to violent sweats, 
however lightly they are covered; and this disposition 
continues until the pustules begin to ripen, when it 
vanishes spontaneously : this sweating prognosticates a 
distinct sort. The eruptions are at first of a pale red, 
aa large as the head of a small pin, appearing here and 
there on the face, afterwards on the neck, breast, 
and body; and, during this stage of the disease, the 
throat is often affected with a soreness that increases as 
the pustules arise. These grow every day fuller, and 
inflame the skin ; for about the eighth day from the be- 
ginning of tlie disease, the spaces between the pustules 
begin to grow red, and swell in proportion to their 
number, Avith a throbbing pain, which continually in- 
creases, and, in the progress of the disease, the eye lids 
are so filled and distended as to close the eyes, and this 
tumour looks like a shining inflated bladder drawn over 
them. The blindness comes on sooner if many pustules 
fix on the eyes at the beginning of the eruption. Imme- 
diately after the face, the hands, the fingers, the body, 
and the feet swell, in proportion to the number of erup- 
tions. The pustules on the face now begin to grow 
rough and whitish, the first sign of a commencing sup- 
puration, and they gradually discharge a yellow matter 
in colour resembling a honey comb. The inflamma- 
tion of the hands and face, in the mean time, comes to 
its height, the spaces between the eruptions are of a 
pretty florid colour, when mild and genuine nearly re- 
sembling that of a damask rose. As the pustules in 
the face appear rougher and yellower as the suppuration 
advances, so those of the hands and other parts appear 
smoother and less white. On the eleventh day the 
inflammation and swelling manifestly abate; and the 
eruptions, both of the face and the rest of the body, now 
mature, and nearly the size of a pea, dry and scale off, 
and, in this kind of small pox, wholly disappear on the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day; but the eruptions on the 
hands remain a day or two longer, and, instead of scaling, 
burst. The pustules on the face are succeeded by a 
scurf, or branny scales, and those sometimes by pits or 
marks ; for it is a distinctive character of a small pox 
pustule to have a slough in the middle. 

The confluent small pox, vesicula Diva Barbara^ 
variola Ja/ioriica, is attended with similar but more vio- 
lent symptoms, particularly fever, anxiety, 'sickness, 
vomiting, and pain in the head and back. The patient 
does not readily sweat, but a looseness sometimes pre- 
cedes, and continues a day or two after the first ap- 
pearance of the eruption. 'J'he confluent sort often 
comes out on the second, generally on the third, day, 
and the sooner they appear the more confluent they are ; 
nor are they ever retarded but by some other violent 
topical inflammation. Nausea, a more violent pain in 
the back, drowsiness, and great debility, are constant 
symptoms of this variety. 

The eruption often comes out like an efflorescence, 
without any distinguishing marks ; and, when the pus- 
tules can be distinguished, they soon fill at the top, 
'vith a yellowish scrum. This must not be confounded 



with maturation, for the confluent variola seldom sup- 
purates regularly or properly. The fever does not go 
off", on the eruption, as in the former variety, but fre- 
quently continues so mild as to give little intimation of 
danger for some days. The head is loaded, and the 
eyes red. but often with little delirium or coma. As 
the distemper increases, the pustules of the face do not 
rise so high as those of the distinct kind, but, running 
tot^ether, appear at first like a red bladder, and this 
swelling comes on more early than the salutary swell- 
ing of the distinct sort : at last they appear like a thin 
white pellicle, closely adhering to the face, and rising a 
little higher than the surface of the skin. In the milder 
kinds of confluent variola we can distinguish innumer- 
able pustules rising above this pellicle, assuming a yel- 
low hue, and maturating, though imperfectly; but they 
are small, and the tops are not only flatted, but often 
concave. After the eighth day, the usual pellicle grows 
gradually harder, and inclines to a brown, and not to a 
yellow colour, as in the distinct kind. The roughness 
and colour of the skin daily increase, until at length the 
pellicle falls off in large scales ; but when the disease 
hath been severe it usually sticks to some parts of the 
face till after the twentieth day. The more violent the 
disease, the nearer the eruptions, as they ripen, incline 
to a dark brown colour, and the longer they continue, 
if untouched ; but in proportion as they are distinct, the 
yellower is their hue, and the sooner they scale off. 
When the pellicle first falls off, no roughness is left ; 
but the whole surface is ulcerated, and the cicatrices 
are proportionally numerous and contracted. The 
whole features are changed, and the perspiratory organs 
experience some modification, which leaves an unplea- 
sant smell during the remainder of life. In the con- 
fluent small pox, the eruptions on the hands and feet 
are larger and less numerous than those of the other 
parts, and are gradually less as they approach the body 
and head, where they are chiefly confluent. Peculiar 
to the confluent small pox is a salivation in adults, and 
a looseness in children ; the former always attends, the 
latter more rarely. The spitting begins as soon as the 
eruption appears, and sometimes a day or two after ; 
the matter is at first thin, and easily and plentifully ex- 
pectorated ; but towards the eleventh day the saliva be- 
comes viscid, and is voided with difficulty; the patient 
is thirsty, and from this time the salivation generally 
stops; though sometimes, but very rarely, it again re- 
turns. On the same day the swelling of the face begins 
to abate, and in the more favourable cases the swelling 
of the hands begins. The looseness of children, how- 
ever, continues. 

The period of danger in the confluent small pox is 
when the saliva becomes viscid, viz. on the eleventh 
day. The patient then becomes comatous and sinka 
apparently from debility, or purple spots come on, with 
haemorrhages from dissolved blood, terminating the dis- 
ease from the violence of the discharge. 

The danger of this disease is proportioned to the 
number of the pustules on the head, and particularly on 
the face. If the pain in the head and eyes, which usu- 
ally goes off on the appearance of the eruption, con- 
tinues through the several stages of the disease, it 
leaves some complaint in these organs, in young chil- 
,dren, terminating in hydrocephalus. A stoppage of the 
salivation, irregular and unexpected rigors, bloody 
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urine, and a discharge of blood from the lungs, are 
usually fatal symptoms ; but a convulsion fit preceding 
the eruption in children, and a sweating coming on at 
the proper time in adults, are tokens of the distinct and 
mild sort. 

The confluent small pox often leaves the most dan- 
gerous and disagreeable complaints. The constitution 
is in general greatly debilitated, the tendency to scro- 
fula excited to action, lurking vomicae in the lungs in- 
flamed, and viscera either infarcted, or suppuration 
brought on in previous infarctions. It can scarcely be 
said that it ever leaves the constitution without at least 
the semina ofviolent disease. 

It was for a time doubted whether the child in the 
womb could be infected by the mother's disease, and 
many disquisitions respecting the connection of the mo- 
ther and child have been brought forward to approve or 
oppose the opinion. Facts have, however, decided that 
such infection is not common. When the disease of 
the mother, however, is violent, the foetus is affected 
apparently at the time of the retrocession of the erup- 
tions, when the matter accumulated in the pustules is 
returned to the habit. Children have been born with 
the marks of small pox, which must have originated 
about that period, or, when excluded by premat-ure la- 
bour, in consequence of the violence of the disease, the 
eruption has appeared so early as to preclude the suspi- 
eion of infection after birth. Confluent small pox usu- 
ally brings on abortion or premature labour. 

It has been doubted whether small pox affects the 
internal parts. We know that they appear in the mouth 
and fauces, and on the tunica conjunctiva of the eye; 
but whether they are ever found in the stomach, in- 
testines, or on the surface of the other viscera, is doubt- 
ed. The most respectable evidence for their existence 
internally is Wrisbcrg in the new Gottingen Com- 
mentaries, V. 66 ; but Cotunnio and numerous other au- 
thors deny it. We have read a case where they seem 
to have been found in the course of the intestines, but 
after much search hare not been able to discover the 
author ; and perhaps in their track only can any inter- 
nal pustules be expected. An instance is indeed re- 
corded ofiheir internal appearance after being repelled 
from the surface, but not on authority that commands 
our assent. 

The seat of the small pox has occasioned some dis- 
putes. Among other singular fancies, it has been sup- 
posed to be situated in the convoluted arteries of the sur- 
face, and that this was the necessary change to be pro- 
duced in the constitution. C. L. Hoffman contends 
that there are variolous glands, others that the poison is 
contained in renes succenturiatse, 8cc. ; Woodward that 
the source is in the stomach ; but in reality the pustules 
are little cutaneous abscesses under the cuticle, and in 
the mild kind seldom ulcerating the cutis vera. 

What the changes induced by this disease may be 
has greatly perplexed pathologists, because they at 
once concluded that some portion of our fluids was 
susceptible of change by the variolous matter, and that 
this change was produced by a ferment of an assimilat- 
ing nature introduced from some person labouring 
under the disease. To this opinion many objections 
may be offered. It is not necessary, for instance, that 
there should be any eruption : if the fluids around are 
affected so that fever is produced at the regular time, 



the eruption is not an essential part of the disease; but 
it may be alleged that the inflammation shows an 
assimilatory power, for the quantity of virus is consi- 
derably augmented ; and that the absence of the erup- 
tion may be satisfactorily explained by supposing the 
matter to pass through the skin without being ob- 
structed so as to produce pustules. This to a certain 
extent is true ; but the quantity assimilated must bcv 
in a much less degree ; for there is no secondary fever 
on the return of the matter, and the disease is much 
less infectious in degree. It appears then rather to be 
a peculiar state of susceptibility in the skin, which is 
changed by the disease, and this opinion has greater 
force since we know, that when infection has accu- 
mulated, as in nurses, when the child lies against their 
bosom, a local eruption only is produced. That fever 
is not again excited must arise in a great measure 
from the effect of habit in resisting an accustomed sti- 
mulus. If we refer the want of future susceptibility 
wholly to the latter cause, and the assimilation which 
takes place in the skin to the violence of fever, the 
view may be more simple, and equally satisfactory. 
In each case it is at least certain thai, the degree and 
extent of the assimilatory process has no influence 
on the future security, if any assimilation has taken 
place. 

The treatment of distinct small pox is very simple. 
It is scarcely a disease; and by a due regulation of tht% 
degree of fever we lessen the number of eruptions, and 
mitigate the severity of the complaint. Among the re- 
medies a free exposure to the cold air is the principal, 
and we have shown (see Diaphoretica), that by 
this means every poison is most successfully ehminated 
from the constitution. A moderate relaxation of the 
bowels is also of importance, though when it was sup- 
posed that ihe morbid matter must be discharged 
through the skin, and by means of pustules, a high 
temperature of the atmosphere and obstinate costive- 
ness were enjoined. 

With similar intentions tepid baths have been ad- 
vised, and the veteran Fischer, at tho age of eighty, 
gave us an account of the very great advantages de- 
rived from them, in a severe variolous epidemic in 
Hungary. In general, those nations who, from negli- 
gence or necessity, are most filthy, suffer most from 
small pox. Pallas. 

It has been usual, after small pox of the mildest 
kind, to give laxatives, with a view of carrying off the 
relics of the disease ; but if there have been no local 
accumulations, and the bowels have been kept freely 
open during its progress, these are unnecessary. In 
general, distinct small pox leave no unpleasant com- 
plaints; but often remove slight ones that have pre- 
viously existed. To prevent the pits it has been ad- 
vised to puncture the pustules and keep them bathed 
with milk and water, to remove the slough and the 
consequent erosion of the skin. Others considering 
that pits are less frequent in those parts of the body 
which are covered, have contrived a mask to keep the 
pustules of the face from the air ; but we have not found 
either plan peculiarly advantageous. The constant ap- 
plications of mild ointments is not more successful. 

The confluent small pox is a disease of peculiar difli- 
cully and danger. The simplest idea that we can form 
of it is an irregtilar and hurried determination to th«5. 
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skin, either from the peculiar virulence of the disease, 
or from debility. The virulence may arise from the 
nature or quantity of poison infused; but, in general, 
there is little reason to suspect danger from either 
source, and it is more probably owing to the state of 
the constitution, or the infection having taken place 
from fomites, where all virus is in a more active 
state. The eruption appears particularly early from 
the violence of the fever, which, itself arising from 
debility, is attended with asthenic symptoms in a high 
degree. The head, as usual, suffers, and the erup- 
tions are peculiarly numerous in the face In every 
view emetics are of particular importance, as lessening 
the fever, and determining more freely, as well as 
more regularly, to the surface, and these should be 
followed by laxatives ; for the advantageous period for 
purgatives is at some distance. A blister to the neck is 
also one of the earliest remedies, and it is peculiarly in- 
dicated by the coma and oppression ; but repeated blis- 
ters to the arms and legs seem of little other utility 
than to harass and distress the patient ; for the deter- 
mination of the disease to these parts cannot be prema- 
turely induced. 

After these steps, the patient may be freely exposed 
to cold air. He is, in general, too weak to be carried 
into the air; but cold liquors, a current of cold air, 
with undrawn curtains, in a spacious apartment, are 
necessary. The indistinct crowd of pustules is, in this 
way, frequently lessened, and a few regular ones will 
tiften rise : the head will appear more free, the breath- 
ing less oppressed, and the food taken more readily. 
In this interval medicines are of little importance. Yet 
the camphor, with the volatile neutrals, by determining 
to tlie skin, and taking off irritability, are often useful ; 
co which is often advantageously added Hoffman's 
anodyne. If the number of pustules is now consider- 
ably decreased ; if those which appear in the breast and 
arms begin to rise in distinct and regular forms} if the 
fever becomes more moderate, we may indulge some 
sanguine expectations. Our next object is to look for 
the salutary discharge of saliva. This seldom fails; 
but, on the decline of the disease, when it naturally 
becomes viscid, we must support it by squills, or by 
ipecacuanha, which usually succeed for a time ; and, on 
its cessation, or somewhat previous to it, the action of 
purgatives must commence ; for at this period the se- 
condary fever begins. 

The use of purgatives was adopted very early; but 
was not generally known till the publication of Friend's 
works, and particularly his epistle to Dr. Mead. On 
the decline of the eruption, medicines of this kind were 
given in doses suflicient to procure two or three mo- 
tions daily ; and by this means the secondary fever was 
checked. We have always employed them with ad- 
vantage when the saliva began to be viscid, and with 
difficulty excreted, and, though not always with suc- 
cess, generally with an alleviation of symptoms. But 
ut this period of the disease the patient sinks too often 
from debility: the load thrown back on the constitution 
oppresses the powers of nature, already to much debi- 
litated. 

It has been common to give bark very early in con- 
fluent smallpox, generally withj vitriolic acid, some- 
times with vitriolated, or the oxide of zinc (Hufeland). 
In the early period the head is too much loaded to ad- 



mit of bark, and at a later there is danger of suppress- 
ing the salivation. Yet, if debility is urgent, lesser in- 
conveniences must be disregarded ; and, when given, 
it should be given freely, unless dyspnoea should come 
on. The acid of vitriol, of nitre, ormuria is less objec- 
tionable, and may be given atany period of the disease : 
of the preparations of zinc we cannot speak from ex 
pcrience. 

On a sudden sinking of the features, and retroces- 
sion of the eruptions, blisters have been applied to the 
arms and legs, sinapisms to the feet, and the warmest 
cordials with musk and ether prescribed — we believe, 
in vain. The numerous blisters would contribute to 
destroy the little excitability which remained, and the 
antispasmodics, we fear, fail to produce their only salu- 
tary effect, a diaphoresis. Few are the instances of 
success; yet every attempt should undoubtedly be 
made. 

Two medicines we have designedly omitted ; for, as 
not limited to any particular time, it seemed better to 
speak of them separately ; we mean mercury and 
opium. An opinion prevailed very early, that, as mer- 
cury was an antidote to lues, it was also the same to 
the variolous virus, and Von Woensel has published a 
little tract to show that mercury will render the virus 
inserted by inoculation inert and useless. His expe- 
riments are striking, if not very satisfactory; but, with 
these or other views, mercurial preparations have been 
very freely used. A German author styles calomel the 
remedium panchreston ; Dr. Fowler, in the Medical 
Commentaries of Edinburgh, thinks that the same me- 
dicine in the early stages lessens the number of pus- 
tules. Hirsel recommends it as the best medicine to 
restore the salivation when suppressed, and other prac- 
titioners have given it in different stages with different 
intentions. We cannot speak of it from experience ; 
but suspect, that there is no period in which it can be 
injurious. If peculiarly adapted to any, we should sus- 
pect it to be in the confluent kind, given with laxatives 
previous to the secondary fever. 

Opium is a remedy somewhat more equivocal. We 
know that it lessens irritation, determines to the skin, 
and assists suppuration ; yet, in distinct small pox, it is 
required only to give occasional rest, and, in the con- 
fluent, it is unnecessary in the early stages while coma 
exists, and there is danger of inducing dyspnoea, and 
checking that most salutary of discharges, the saliva, if 
given in the later periods. The delirium is also, in many 
instances, exacerbated by this medicine, and the patient 
rendered furious. It should, therefore, be used with 
caution, and it may be most safely given in the form of 
Dover's powder. When the eruption is repelled, it 
may be given freely with the other stimulants and an- 
tispasmodics. Practitioners have not, however, been 
in general apprehensive of inconveniences. Drum- 
mond, in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, re- 
commends large doses from the earliest period of the 
eruption, and De Haen (Rat. Medendi, ii. 42) employs 
it during the whole course of the disease. Many au- 
thors prescribe it in the putrid kind, and when the 
strength fails, particularly Storck and Hufeland ; nor 
does Sydenham disapprove of it. 

Thex^arifZ/fsof small pox arenumerous. From the ap- 
pearance they are divided into the crystalline and horny. 
The former are white, filled with pellucid lymph, and 
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this form appears to be the most common appearance 
of the disease, when it is supposed to occur a second 
time. The eruptions in the second kind are hard and 
horny, and in this form the small pox of negroes often 
appears. The inoculated pustule, in this race, is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar hardness. 

When a bilious epidemic prevails, the small pox 
partakes of ks nature (Grant), and the disease then re- 
quires more frequent and more active laxatives. When 
a putrid fever is epidemic, the small pox is attended 
with a similar one, and very early in the eruption the 
interstices are filled vi^ith petechiae. These alone are 
seldom attended with any bad consequence ; but, when 
conjoined with extreme debility, passive haemorrhages, 
deliquium, &c., the bark with the mineral acids, and 
the strongest cordials with wine, are necessary. We 
have spoken of the small pox as combined with mea- 
zles, but with itch the disease is said to be more mild : 
with scarlatina and miliary fever it proceeds with little 
disturbance ; but with violent catarrhs, or rather with 
asthenic influenzas, its periods are altered, and it be- 
comes much more dangerous. 

We have learnt, however, greatly to diminish the 
danger of this disease by inoculation ; and in the 
more improved practice, instead of one in seven, not 
one in three hundred, probably not one in a much larger 
proportion dies. Unfortunately, however, the infection 
is thus generally disseminated, and though individuals 
are benefited, the community suffers. More than forty 
thousand are said to die annually of smallpox; nor can 
we think that this alarming mortality should be per- 
mitted while the remedy in vaccination is so easy. If, 
for instance, each person of opulence was to pay five 
pounds for a license to inoculate, with a security to 
perform a rigorous quarantine, the sums thence arising 
would establish small pox hospitals for the poor, and 
indiscriminate inoculation might be prevented under 
heavy penalties. In this way, after no long period, 
the small pox would be comparatively uncommon; and, 
if then it were by accident introduced, it might, as al- 
ready hinted, be easily prevented from spreading; and, 
though vaccina be not the perfect security it has been 
supposed, it would be so within a few years. 

It is, however, our present business to speak of this 
method as it is usually practised. Its history need not 
detain us; but we may only remark, that the custom 
of " buying" the small pox was prevalent in Wales 
long before the introduction of inoculation by lady M. 
W. Montague. After an opposition equally violent and 
virulent with that which vaccination has experienced, 
it is at length established, and its advantages are better 
known than readily explained. Of these a considerable 
one is, that the disease is usually mild, and very rarely 
confluent; but if it should be so, it is less dangerous, 
because there is no secondary fever. The latter cir- 
cumstance is a peculiar and distinctive character of ino- 
culated small pox. In explaining these advantages, 
the choice of time, of matter, and of habits, has been 
insisted on; but by experiments, perhaps scarcely jus- 
tifiable, we find the matter of the confluent or even a 
putrid kind will produce a favourable crop; that consti- 
tutions, exhausted by disease, do not suffer considera- 
bly ; and that the time of life or the season, wuth mode- 
rate precautions, have little influence. The only dif- 
vor.. II. 



ference wo can perceive is, that in the inoculated 
small pox the infection is received under the skin ; in 
the natural kind in the lungs or throat, perhaps the 
stomach ; but the lungs or throat is the more probable 
seat, and the sensation felt in the stomach, after infec- 
tion of every kind, seems rather from sympathy than 
actual impression. We know not that air, in any in- 
stance, except in combination, enters the latter organ. 

The prevention of the secondary fever is a problem 
of peculiar difficulty. We have attributed it to the 
matter absorbed: but, though it occurs at the period 
of absorption, this cannot be the only cause ; for even 
a considerable load of inoculated small pox disappears 
without its occurrence. We pretend not to solve the 
problem, but have distinctly stated it to excite attention. 
Inoculation is not by choice practised on very old 
persons or young infants. If the mother is the nurse, 
her anxiety will often injure the milk, and add to the 
irritation ; nor should we omit the consideration, that 
fits at this period are not uncommon, and, though usu- 
ally the harbingers of a mild kind, may themselves 
prove fatal. After about six months the irritation of 
teeth offers another obstacle, which is not completely 
avoided until the second year, a period of considerable 
risk in a large town, where small pox is seldom ab- 
sent. These precautions are, however, frequently over- 
looked without considerable inconvenience. Children 
are often inoculated within the first six months, and 
afterwards, if no swelling of the gums shows the near 
approach of a distending tooth. Unexpected occur- 
rences sometimes undoubtedly derange our plans; but 
though these give often the appearance of danger, the 
disease is seldom rendered truly dangerous. 

Advanced age offers no real impediment, and ex- 
hausted constitutions often go through the disease more 
mildly than others. We once, on an emergency, ino- 
culated a whole family, and among the rest, an infant 
at the breast, then labouring under a severe fever, cal- 
culating, from the circumstances, that this might be 
checked before the variolous fever came on. Its crisis 
was only on the morning before the accession of the 
latter, and the child escaped better than seven others. 
We mean not to recommend the practice ; but, sur- 
rounded by small pox, even in the house, it was the 
only chance which remained. We know of no con- 
stitutional disease that should prevent inoculation. 

The season of the year is not important. We gene- 
rally prefer the milder seasons, when free air, out of 
doors, may be constantly breathed, and when the tem- 
perature is sufficiently low to employ cold as a remedy. 
The spring is avoided by some practitioners as the pe- 
riod of inflammatory complaints; the autumn, by others, 
as that of putrid ones ; the summer as too hot, the win- 
ter as too cold : but these are idle refinements, which 
merit no attention. The extremes of heat and cold, 
for the reasons assigned, are not to be selected by 
choice. 

Equal refinement has prevailed respecting the pre- 
paration, and each practitioner had for a time his fa- 
vourite medicine, of which calomel and tartarized anti- 
mony were usually parts. If a person is full, active, 
and strong, the diet may for a time be lowered, and as 
it is proper to prevent accumulations in the bowels, 
calomel may be employed as a purgative, as well as 
3 O 
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any other medicine. As a vermifuge, in children, it 
may be superior to any other. In general, except in 
infliunmatory habits peculiarly full, and children grossly 
fed, there is sufficient time for the preparation, after 
the mailer is inserted. Should the wound inflame ra- 
pidly, our exertions in reducing the strength must be 
increased. 

The operation itself is the simplest possible, consist- 
ing, like vaccination, only in raising the skin, and intro- 
ducing under it the variolous mailer. Sutton attributed 
much of his success to using fluid matter at an early 
period of the pustule, and it is certainly preferable ; 
for at a more advanced stage, it partakes of the nature 
of common pus, and produces more inflammation than 
would arise from mailer exclusively variolous. In ge- 
neral it is safer to procure a drop of blood, which 
should not be wiped away, but suffered to congeal. 

The puncture sometimes remains many days, with- 
out the slightest change, and occasionally the mark ap- 
pears to lessen. If the operation, however, has been 
successful it does not heal, and this is often the only 
foundation for supposing that the infection has taken 
place. In other circumstances it begins to inflame in 
a few hours, and after four-and-twenty becomes a highly 
inflammatory pustule : a rapid advance, which usually 
portends a violent disease. In the greater number of 
cases, after about twenty-four, or, at most, forty -eight, 
hours, a little swelling may be observed on the wound, 
and on examining it with a lens, a little orange co- 
loured circle appears around. 

On the fourth or fifth day a hardness may be per- 
ceived where the puncture was made, an itching is felt, 
and a slight inflammation observable. On the sixth 
day a pain and stiffness are generally felt in the axilla, 
which continue until the tenth or eleventh day, fore- 
telling the near approach of the eruption, and a favour- 
able progress. On the seventh or eighth day the erup- 
tive symptoms appear, such as slight pains in the head 
and back, stiffness in the arm pits, transient shiverings, 
with alternate heals. Sec. which continue more or less 
until the eruption is completed : the inflammation in 
the ai'm spreads, and little pustules surround the wound, 
which increase in size as the disease advances. On the 
tenth or elcvfenlh day an efflorescence round the punc- 
ture somethnes extends half way round the arm ; and 
the larger it is, the fewer the pustules and the milder 
the disease. When it accompanies the eruption, the 
fever and other uneasy symptoms subside, and all dan- 
ger is at an end. 

If none of the appearances on the arm appear before 
the eighth day, the inflammation, &c. about the punc- 
ture rise suddenly ; and this is generally, though with- 
out reason, regarded as a mark of danger. Mr. Sutton 
repeats the evacuations from the time of infection to 
this period, and observes, that when the skin is hot and 
dry, repeated doses of salts are more useful than the 
mercurial medicine. 

The favourable symptoms are, an orange coloured 
stain about the edges of the puncture on the second 
day, followed by an itching and a vesication, without 
much inflammation; on the third or fourth day, but 
not delayed beyond the sixth ; a pain and stiflness in the 
axilla ; the large efflorescence about the puncture on 
the tenth of eleventh day } a hardness which spreads 



from the puncture as from a centre, and a little dry 
scab on the inflamed part when it rises to an apex. 

The less favourable symptoms are, a purplish instead 
of a red coloured inflammation or a narrow deep red 
circle surrounding the puncture, and when the incrus- 
tation around it is depressed or concave in the middle. 

When the fever has come on no particular medicines 
are required, but if every circumstance be not favour- 
able, our conduct must be the same as in the natural 
small pox already described, where similar symptoms 
occur. 

Boerhaave first suggested that an eruption was not 
negessary, and there is little doubt but that the real 
disease consists in the fever at the proper period after 
ii.fection. Even after eruptions have appeared, we 
have seen them checked without maturation, by free 
exposure to cold air ; nor did the patient experience 
the slightest inconvenience. If then a portion of our 
fluids is to be assimilated by the ferment, it is necessa- 
rily a small one, and soon disappears. In fact, how- 
ever, the assimilatory process takes place only in the 
pustules. 

We need not enlarge farther on this subject, and in- 
deed we may appear to have been more full than ths 
disease requires. W^e trust that in a future edition the 
whole article will be^ expunged as unnecessary, and ouy 
posterity read with surprise that such things have been. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

On the small pox, see Syndenham and Mead's Works; 
Huxham on the Small Pox; Thompson's Enquiry into 
the Origin, 8cc. of the Small Pox; Tissot's Practical 
Observations on the Inoculation. See Kirkpatrick» 
Dimsdale, and Woodville's History of Inoculation ; 
Percival on the Advantages and Disadvantages of Ino- 
culating Children ; Blake's Letter to a Surgeon on Ino- 
culation : also Baker, Burges, Matty, Watson, Glas's 
two Letters ; Bromfield ; Gatty, and Chandler on In- 
oculation ; Cullen's First Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. j White's 
Surgery, p. 423. 

Vari'ola c^iole'rica. See Morbilli. 

Vari'ola lympha'tica. See Varicella. 

VA'RIUM OS, (from varius, unequal). See Bu* 

BOIDES. 

VARIX, (from varius, irregular,) ixia; bidella; cur- 
sos; a preternatural distention of portions of the veins^ 
between their valves, defined by Dr. Cullen a soft tu- 
mour not pulsating above a vein. When seated, how- 
ever, over an artery it sometimes pulsates, and has been 
styled aneurismalic (Medical Observations and In- 
quiries, i. and iii.). When in the larger veins it is 
often fatal. Tozzetti discovered it after death in the 
vena azygos (Prima Raccolta di Observationi Mediche) ; 
and Michaelis in Richter's Bibliotheca describes a vari:c 
of the jugular vein which terminated fatally. Some- 
times varices are formed in the legs, and are so 
large and troublesome as to require being removed. 
(See Gooch's Treatise on Wounds, p. 188.) They are 
common in the legs of pregnant women, and, it is said, 
of those who labour under a scirrhous liver. Generally 
a tight stocking, or spiral bandage, is only necessary for 
relieving the inconveniences occasioned by this com- 
plaint. Varices have sometimes burst spontaneously, 
and been sometimes punctured, when the cicatrix gives 
a firmness to the relaxed coat of the vein (Petit)» 
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Astringents are sometimes employed with advantage. A 
very powerful one is the following, though we do not 
recollect its author. An ounce and a half of blue vi- 
triol, with as much alum, is dissolved in a pint of rain 
water, to which half an ounce of vitriolic acid and a 
drachm of asrugo are added. The leg affected must be 
firmly bandaged, and the bandage frequently wetted 
with this embrocation. Severinus recommends the 
actual cautery, and Richter a solution of sal ammoniac 
in vinegar or wine. See Heister's Surgery; Bell on 
Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 260; White's Surgery, p. 125. 

VA'RUS. A PIMPLE ; cossi; ionthos. See Gutta 
BosACEA. A bending of the legs inwardly. See 
Valgus, Cyllos. 

VAS, a vessel, entale ; alkalia ; angos. In ana- 
tomy, those canals are called vessels through which 
the fluids are circulated, or by which some of them are 
absorbed, secreted, or excreted. 

When we confine this general term to the circulat- 
ing vessels, some observations worth recording occur. 
We have styled them primordial parts, and incapable of 
extension beyond certain limits, but have given full 
force to Mr. Hunter's opinions (see Blood), and Mr. 
Abernethy's (see Tumores). We need not, there- 
fore, resume the subject. Air has been sometimes 
found in them ; but it appears to have separated after 
death, should it not have been its cause, since air in- 
jected into the aterial system soon induces convul- 
sions. 

The circulating system is sometimes confined by 
concretions either cartilaginous, osseous, polypous, or 
steatomatousjin their cavities. A sleatom was found by 
Stenzel in the aorta, and the coronary artery sometimes 
cartilaginous, in other instances osseous (Crell and Par- 
ry) ; but we could not admit, with the latter, that this 
was the cause of Angina pectoris, q. v. The ob- 
structions in the smaller vessels, usually producing in- 
duiations and scirrhi of the liver and other viscera, 
seem to arise from their want of irritability, either in 
consequence of shocks, too great excitement from pre- 
vious repeated inflammation, indolence, the abuse of 
spirituous liquors, £cc. Hence arises, as we have ex- 
plained, the utility of mercury in small doses, long 
continued. 

The only other disease of the vessels to which we 
mean now to advert is the inflanmiation of their coats. 
Mr. Hunter has explained how the internal surface of a 
vein is inflamed after bleeding, and we have been will- 
ing to refer rheumatism to this cause. We suspect it 
to be more often a cause of inflammatory pain than has 
been supposed; but can trace it but a little way. An 
author, whose work we have tried in vain to procure, 
may perhaps elucidate the subject. E. J. Smuck Ob- 
servationes Medicae de Vasorum Sanguiferorum In- 
flammatione, Heidelburg, 1793. 

In chemistry, vessels are employed for containing 
substances, and for the various processes, &c. viz. 
alembics, aludels, worm-still, receivers, cucurbits, sand- 
baths, cones, retorts, pelicans, Ecc. In botany, the 
vessels are of three species, viz, vasa firofiria; utri- 
culi; and trache<e. See Planta. 
Vas urina'le. See Cucurbita. 
VA'SA BRE'VIA. See Splenica artehia, and 
Splrn. 



Va'sa lympha'tica. Sec Lymphs ductus. 
Va'sa sperma'tica. See Spermatica chorda. 
Va'sa succo'sa. See Vas. 

VA'STUS EXTE'RNUS, and INTE'RNUS,(from 
vastus, laj-ffe,) crureus. These may be considered as 
one muscle, whose outer part rises from the external, 
the inner from the internal, and the middle from the 
anterior part of the femur, in such a manner as to sur- 
round the whole thigh, except the linea aspera. The 
tendons are joined with those of the rectus. See Cru- 
reus. 

VE'CTIS, (a -vehendo, from carrying difTerent kinds 
of ware,) the simple lever, not greatly differing from 
the single blade of the forceps. (See Parturitio). 
Dr. Hamilton is of opinion that it may be employed 
where a slight stimulus is sufficient to rouse the pains, 
or where little force is necessary to alter the position of 
the head, by introducing it in the same manner, and 
with the same precautions, as a blade of the forceps^ 
either at the lateral parts of the pelvis under its arch, 
or diagonally; but as there is great hazard of bruising 
the mother by the resistance of the instrument, unless 
managed so that the hand of the operator is the fulcrum 
or support on which its action turns; and as it can 
only be used when the head is sufficiently protruded 
for applying the forceps, it has been considered as a 
dangerous instrument in the hands of a young practi- 
tinnpr. Hr Bland, whose experience and judgment 
demand the highest respect, thinks that it may be in 
many circumstances highly useful. 

VEGETABILIS, (from vegeo, to shoot out'). Ve- 
getable. (See Planta and Chemia.) Under 
the former of these articles we have considered the 
anatomy, the physiology, and pathology, of plants at 
some length; but, as was intended, under the latter 
only a general abstract of vegetable chemistry is in- 
serted. Its imperfections we shall now supply, though 
in a general summary way. 

The vegetable principles are the woody fibre, the 
extractive, tanin, mucilage, faecula, volatile oil, 
camphor, resin, and balsam, gum resin, and vegetable 
acids. Alumen, fibrin and gelatin, benzoic and phos- 
phoric acids, sugar and fixed oil, arc common both to 
the vegetable and animal kingdom. Of these v/e shall 
speak in their order. 

The ■woody fibre is the firm, solid support of the tree ; 
and, if divested of the bark, ^vhich contains the sub- 
stances to be afterwards mentioned, as generally insipid, 
though sometimes, as in the guaiacuin, quassia. Sec. 
(see Lignum), it possesses obvious and medicinal qua- 
lities. It yields, in distillation, hydrocarbonated gas, 
carbonic acid, empyreumatic acetous, or pyroligneous 
acid, with a little ammonia, and a small proportion of 
volatile oil. It consequently contains, with the other 
component parts of vegetables, a small proportion of 
azot, and indeed the minuter chemistry discovers this 
principle in many kinds of vegetable matter, where it 
was not before suspected. The remaining charcoal is 
in a large proportion, and there is no analogous sub- 
stance in the animal system. 

Extractive matter is a vegetable product, with a very 

slight decomposition, sometimes separated with little 

change. It seems a combination of the gum, the resin, 

and albumen, or gluten. It yields, however, anmionia 
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Avhen combined with quick lime. In distillation 
the ammonia is covered by an empyreumatic acid, 
though separated by alkalis. In this vegetable princi- 
ple we find also azot, and nothing analogous to it in 
the animal kingdom. 

Tanin seems to contain no ammonia, though a prin- 
ciple resembling it is found in animal substances, as 
Mr. Halchett procured it from many of these, previ- 
ously charred by the action of the nitrous acid. 

The mucilage of the vegetable kingdom seems analo- 
gous to the albumen of the animal, which we have 
supposed to be converted into gluten by the union of 
azot. It contains a large proportion of this last princi- 
ple, which appears to disguise its acid. It is found in 
the substance of some plants, in the bulbous roots of 
others, and occasionally in the woody fibres of the 
roots. 

'lihefcscula is nearly allied to the mucilage, and in 
many of the palms is contained in a separate state; but 
sometimes requires much artificial preparation to ex- 
tract it. It is contained in all seeds, and, in a smaller 
proportion, in tuberous, bulbous, and other fleshy 
roots ; but seems to contain no ammonia except by ac- 
cidental impregnation. Some fseculacjin this way, con- 
tain it in considerable quantity, as indigo. 

Volatile oil also affords no ammonia, and there is no 
analogous fluid in animals, except in their secretions. It 
is found in the bark, the wood, and many scfeds, and 
contains the usual principles of vegetables, except the 
azot. The. ceniiTip,n of the ears and the bile may be 
considered as resembling in some of their chemical pro- 
perties these oils. 

Camphor^ resin, and balsams are more compound ve- 
getable principles, and seem to contain an acid, dis- 
guised by a superabundance of oxygen. They contain, 
as may be suspected from the excess of oxygen, no 
azot. The aromatic animal products, apparently resin- 
ous, as musk, civet, and ambergis, contain a large pro- 
portion of azot. The gum resins possess a large propor- 
tion of the same principle in their mucilage. 

The acids, truly vegetable, are the tartarous, the ci- 
tric, and the gallic. The malic and oxalic, evolved in 
the fruits and leaves of plants, the acetic the production 
of spontaneous fermentation, and the firussic contained 
in the bitter almonds, in the laurel and peach leaves, 
may also be separated from animal substances. 

The acids common to both kingdoms, though more 
strictly connected with the animal than those last men- 
tioned, are the benzoic and phos/i/ioric. The former is 
found in the vegetable balsams and the urinary calculi ; 
the latter combined with lime and potash occurs in the 
vegetable kingdom but rarely ; though common in the 
animal, as the basis of bones. 

Sugar is a vegetable oxide, and would have been ar- 
ranged among vegetable productions, if it had not oc- 
curred in the milks of all animals. The saccharine 
matter in diabetes is the effect of disease only. 

GluteJi and caoutchouc are vegetable substances; but 
very nearly connected in their principles with the ani- 
mal kingdom, as their proportion of azot is considera- 
ble without any acid. 

Albumen, fibrin, und gelatin, though in general animal 
productions, are yet sometimes found in vegetables, and 
• ontain always a large proportion of azot. 



Fixed oil, on the contrary, is more strictly vegetable, 
and is found only in the cellular membrane, the milk and 
the bile of animals, but very copiously in vegetable seeds 
and many fruits. All these vegetable principles may 
be resolved into oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, azot, and 
sulphur. These only seem essential to their existence 
as vegetable matter, and even sulphur may be perhaps 
abstracted. The varied forms of vegetables depend on 
numerous other ingredients, as the phosphoric and mu- 
riatic acids, oxides of iron and magnesia, potash and 
soda, lime, magnesia, silex and alumine. 

As vegetables are the food of animals, it is much 
easier to trace the source of the animal products than of 
those which are derived from water and vegetable mould; 
a substance of no very intricate or complicated combina- 
tion. But the vegetable, as the animal, forms its own 
juices, and the nai'cotic bitter does not differ more from 
the mould with which it is nourished than the semen 
from the blood, from whence it is secreted. Each is 
elaborated in organs too minute for our sight, in a 
manner that eludes the subtilest investigation. 

VELAME'NTUM BOMBYCI'NUM, (from velo, 
and bo7nbyx, a silk-ivor7n,) the interior soft membrane 
of the intestines. 

VE'LUM PE'NDULUM PALA'TI, (from velo). 
See Fauces. 

Ve'lum pupi'LLiE. See Pupillakis membra- 

NA. 

VENA, a VEIN ; a thin, ramifying, elastic tube, 
arising in the extremities of the body, and terminating 
in the heart or in the liver. The blood is distributed 
through the body by the aorta and the pulmonary artery; 
and it is returned by three kinds of veins, viz. the 
cava, the pulmonary, and the vena portse. The arteries 
have their correspondent veins, and the course of one is 
known by that of the other. They begin where the 
arteries end, and proceed from the branches to the 
trunk, enlarging in diameter in their course. 

The extremities of the arteries in the brain are con- 
tinued into their veins, but the former enter the brain 
at its basis, and are soon minutely divided: the trunks 
of the veins, on the contrary, are extended on the sur- 
face of the brain, and discharge their blood into si- 
nuses ; nor do the veins of the brain accompany their ar- 
teries as in other parts, and as the arteries and veins, of 
the dura mater do. In the corpora cavernosa penis, and 
perhaps in the spleen, they are not continued from the 
arteries, but open, like lymphatic vessels, from cavities. 

The veins subject to frequent compression, from the 
action of the muscles, have numerous valves, which 
open towards the heart to prevent regurgitation ; and 
indeed in all the veins except those of the uterus, the 
cerebrum, and portae, valves prevent the return of the" 
blood w^hen the course of the fluid is occasionally 
checked. The superficial veins prevent the circulation 
being interrupted by the action of the muscles com- 
pressing the more internal. 

The coats of the veins are thinner than those of the 
arteries, 'but these fibres run in all directions, and are 
not muscular: their coats are thicker in the extremities 
than among the viscera, particularly in the saphena. 

The capacity of the veins is much larger than the 
arteries, except in the pulmonary vessels, where the 
four veins taken together are not equal to the artery. 
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Veins are occasionally ruptured, and their internal sur- 
lace sometimes inflamed from bleeding. See Phlebo- 
TOMiA and Vasa. See Winslow's Anatomy ; Haller's 
Physiology. 

Ve'na sple'nica bra'chii media'na basi'lica. See 
Basilica vena. 

Ve'na medine'nsis. See Dracunculi. 

Ve'na si'ne pa'hi and ju'go. See Azygos vena. 

Vena cava. (See Cava and Cor). This vein is 
sometimes varicose (Morgagni Opuscula Miscellanea, 
i. 10), occasionally closed (Albini Annotationes Acade- 
micse, vii. 9); in one instance was found ruptured, 
(Morgagni de Sedibus, he. xvi. 27, 28). In this case 
the pulmonary vein was also ruptured. See Haller de 
Aortae Venaeque Cavse, Gravioribus quibus dam mor- 
bis Observationes. 

Ve'na jugula'ris. (See Jugulares VENic). We 
resume this subject chiefly to mention the advantages 
supposed to be derived from opening it. In chil- 
dren the other veins are often too small to admit of a 
sufficient discharge in a given time, and in cases of suf- 
focation it is particularly advantageous, as it tends to 
deplete the neighbouring vessels, and, of course, to re- 
move accumulations. Chabert in the History of the 
Academy of Surgery, ii. 94, has described a machine 
for this purpose, and Trallcs has highly recommended 
a discharge from this vein in diseases of the breast and 
head. Tralles de Vena Jugulari frequentius secanda. 

Vena ranina. The vein under the tongue, not 
unfrequently opened in the diseases of children ; but 
many inconveniences are recorded as resulting from 
this operation, and it should not, therefore, be at- 
tempted, as the advantages are equivocal. 

VE'NiE LA'CTE^. See Lactea vasa. 

Ve'njE-se'ctio, (from vena, a vein^ and secoy to cut). 
See Phlebotomia. 

VENE'NUM, ((ieXeviov, from /SeAo?, a dart, as usu- 
ally conveyed by darts). Poisons, as we have often 
had occasion to observe, differ from medicines, not in 
qualities, but in doses; and we usually annex the idea 
of poison to those things which produce deleterious 
effects in very small quantities, and of whose action we 
are impei'fectly acquainted. What kills by its mecha- 
nical action externally is not styled poison. Medicines of 
a peculiar nature, which unavoidably kill, but whose 
bad effects are occasionally relieved by specifics, or for 
which we have no cure, are commonly called poisons. 

In this way, though we speak of the poison of can- 
cer, of variola, and of putrid fever in common lan- 
guage, it forms no part of the present subject; nor in- 
deed when a person breathing the miasma of pestis 
confined in fomites falls down without life, is he pro- 
perly considered as having been poisoned; for these are 
causes of disease which, if not violent and sudden in 
their termination, might be removed by medicines sug- 
gested by indications ; yet when suffocated by carbone, 
by azote, &c. a person is said to be poisoned, because 
no specific disease results from a less degree of the ap- 
plication. The distinction is not perfectly correct and 
scientific ; but it is unnecessary in this place to innovate 
on popular opinions and common language. 

Poisons may be divided into animal, vegetable, and 
mineral. The volatile animal poisons are the vapours 
of putrefaction. Those from vaults have proved fatal 



in France. The vapours of graves, hastily opened and 
incautiously breathed, have had the same effect ; and the 
highly fetid vapours from numerous persons labouring 
under dysentery and putrid fever have proved very 
suddenly fatal. The breath of some serpents is said to 
prove fatal ; but this idea is now left, with the other 
tales of the nursery, to ignorance and superstition; nor 
is it even admitted that the breath of the black snake 
fascinates birds. The more fixed animal poisons are 
those of serpents, of the scorpion, if really poisonous, 
of fish, and perhaps of the mad dog. The toad is said to 
be poisonous; but facts are wanting to establish its de- 
leterious quality. 

Of the serpents and scorpion we have already spoken 
(vide in verbis). Fishes of many kinds are poisonous; 
but few at all times, and in every constitution, so that, 
as in muscles, it seems to depend on their food. (See 
Mytilus). The cancer terrestris also of the West 
Indies is only poisonous in dry seasons, when the defi- 
ciency of other food compels it to feed on the bark and 
leaves of the manchineel tree. The lobster., probably 
from its food, is occasionally poisonous. Fish, in the 
more strict sense, are sometimes dangerous; but the de- 
leterious kinds are chiefly inhabitants of the tropical seas, 
and, in the fishermen's opinion, may be distinguished 
by their want of scales. The ijelloiv billed s/irat is highly 
poisonous, while the black billed, scarcely distinguish- 
able from it by sight, is innocent. The baracuta is 
sometimes poisonous, though occasionally eaten with- 
out danger. The cavallee (the scomber of Brown) is 
usually poisonous; and the varieties styled bottlenose 
and ambar are the same, though the greenback is inno- 
cent. The king Jish (xiphias of Brown) is highly de- 
licious, and only at some seasons injurious. The smooth 
bottle Jisli (ostracion glabellum) is at times very dan- 
gerous. The rock Jis/i (perca marina of Catesby) is 
apparently only dangerous when caught in particular 
situations. 

In general, the poison of fish appears to lie in the in- 
testines, as it probably arises from their food ; for it is 
found that if these are immediately taken away, the 
fish well washed and salted, little danger results from 
even the baracuta. The symptoms are alarming, but 
not highly dangerous. Cardialgia and nausea are suc- 
ceeded by severe vomiting and purging, cold sweats, 
fainting, and vertigo. The face is highly flushed, the 
eyes inflamed, and agitated by spasmodic contractions. 
A burning soon comes on in the face and eyes, extend- 
ing to the extremities, accompanied, or succeeded, by a 
general efflorescence, with a pricking of the skin, and 
this affection of the surface attends the injuries received 
from every kind of fish ; in some constitutions from 
even the most innocent. The skin at last peels off, 
and shooting pains in the joints often continue for 
some time, and at intervals for many years. The poi- 
son must be soon evacuated, and the vitriolated zinc is 
recommended for this purpose. The bowels must also 
be relieved, and after this the warmest cordials of 
every kind are alone sufficient. The capsicum in large 
doses is often highly useful, and as a remedy always at 
hand, when a ready active one is wanted, it is peculiarly 
advantageous. 

The sea insects, the blubbers, and many other inha- 
bitants of the ocean are undoubtedly poisonous ; but 
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their effects are little known, for their appearance is 
too distrusting to allow of their being eaten. Of other 
insects the meloe vesicatorius (canlharis) is the only 
poison with which we are distinctly acquainted, but 
may add from Plenck's Toxicologiaa list of the insects 
supposed to be venomous. Furia infernalis; meloe 
majalis and proscarabaeus; scorpio Africanus ; phalan- 
gium aranoides; sirex gigas; buprestis; araneadomes- 
tica and tarantula; pulex penetrans; culex pipiens; 
pulicaris and lanio; apis niellihca; vespis vulgaris and 
crabo. The poisonous worms are, gordius medinensis 
andmarinus; hirudo medicinalis venenatus; tethys ma- 
rina; urtica marina. Among the poisonous amphibia 
are, rana bufo ; lacerta gueko and salamandra. The 
poison of many of these, however, consists only in their 
sting. To the fish formerly mentioned as poisonous we 
may add, from Plenck, the tetraodon ocellatus and 
lineatus, perca venenosa and sparus pagurus. Ander- 
son in the Philosophical Transactions, Ixv. 544. 



Animal substances that have passed through a con- 
siderable part of the process of putrefaction are often 
highly deleterious, and the mildest in its natural state is 
the most injurious, when putrefied, the egg. It has been 
doubted whether animals killed with poisoned weapons 
may be eaten with safety; but we believe the inno- 
cence of such food is now well established, though 
some facts seem to oppose. It has been alleged that 
some poisons kill by their aroma, which spreads readily, 
and adheres tenaciously. This is, however, an apparent 
refinement of little utility in our inquiries. 

The vegetable poisons are very numerous, and may 
be divided into the volatile and fixed. The former 
rather refer to medical police than to a practical treatise; 
but it may be of use to enumerate those vegetable sub- 
stances which exhale an offensive, possibly an injurious, 
effluvium. The odours which we shall add are some- 
times when diluted pleasing, but oftener injurious. 
These are the 



Halitus. 

Anagyridis. 

Dracunculi. 

Juglandis. 

Sambuci. 

Santali albi. 

Alceae moscatae. 

Mancinellae. 

Cannabis. 

Lini. 

Toxicodendri. 

Vernicis. 

Dracontii polyphylli. 

. fcEtidi. 



Hellebori albi. 

The ODOURS are, 
Violarum. 
Rosarum. 
Liliorum alborum. 
Caprifolii. 
Polyanthes. 
Phaseoli. 
Foeni recentis. 
Oleandri. 

Caryophyllorum. 

Asae foetidae. 
Am brae. 



Moschi. 
Castorei. 
Zibethi 
Gaatharidum. 

Hyosciami. 

Stramonii. 

Opii. 

Croci. 

Tabaci. 

Lolii temulenti. 

Cicutae. 

Conii maculati. 

P ungorum venenatorum. 



They are divided by Plenck, in which he is followed 
by almost every author, who is, however, anxious to 
keep him concealed, into narcotic, narcotico acrid, 
mushrooms, acrid, and glutinous poisons. The two first 
distinctions we cannot perceive, nor do the effects of 



the poisonous mushrooms appear to us to differ from 
those of the other narcotics. We shall include them 
therefore under the general title of narcotics, distinguish- 
ing each by the Greek letters «, /3, y. 



I. NARCOTIC POISONS. 

a Papaver somniferum. 
Physalis somnifera. 
Solanum lycopersicum, 
mammosum. 



— insanum. 

— dulcamara, 
nigrum. 



Datura stramonium. 

metel. 

ferox. 

tatula. 

Atropa mandragora. 
Hyoscyamus niger. 

.. albus. 

> physalodes. 

. . scopolia 

Azelea pontica. 
Antirrhinum orontium. 
Actae spicata. 
Lollium temulentum. 
Ervum ervilia. 
Lathyrus cicera. 
Peganum harmela. 



Chaenopodium hybridum. 
Taxus baccata. 
Chelidonium glaucium. 
Lactuca scariola. 

virosa. 

Prunus laurocerasus. 
Paris quadrifolia. 

j8 Hippomane mancinella. 

biglandulosa. 

Menispermum coculus. 
Coriaria myrtifolia. 
Strychnos nux vomica. 

■ colubrina. 
Ignatia amara. 
Nerium oleander. 
Atropa belladonna. 
Nicotiana tabacum. 



Chaerophyllum temulentum. 
-£thusa cynapium. 
Slum latifolium. 
Cicuta virosa. 
Conium maculatum, 
Mercurialis perennis. - 

y Agaricus muscarius. 

— — — integer venenatus. 

lactifluus venenatus. 

■ viscidus. 

piperatus. 

■ - fimetarius. 

pustulatus. 

- necator. 



rustica. 

panicula. 

glutinosa. 



Bryonia alba. 

Chaerophyllum sylvestre. 

■ — - bulbosum. 



sanguineus. 

• viscidus. 

clypeatus. 

Boletus versicolor. 

elegans. 

Boleti parasitici. 
Phallus impudicus. 

mukusin. 

Lycoperdon carcinomalis. 
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11. ACRID POISONS. 

Delphinia staphisagria. 
Semen sabadilli. 
Rhododendron crysanthemum. 
Fritillaria imperialis. 
Colchicum autumnale. 
Pedicularis palustris. 
Digitalis purpurea. 
Lobelia siphilitica. 

longiflora. 

Cyclamen europaeum. 
Plumbago europaea. 
Convolvulus scamonea. 
Cucumis colocynthis. 
Momordica elaterium. 
Cambogia gutta. 
Cerbera ahovai. 

manghas, 

Cynanchum erectum. 

vimiale. 

Apocynum androsaemifolium. 
canabinum. 



venetum. 

Asclepias gigantea. 
Hydrocotile vulgaris. 
Oenanthe fistulosa. 



•crocata. 



Scandix infesta. 
Thapsia foetida. 
Alisma plantago aquatica. 
Clematis vitalba. 
flamula. 



erecta. 
integrifolia. 



Anemone palmata. 
— Pulsatilla. 



— pratensis. 

— narcissiflora. 

— nemorosa. 

— ranunculoides. 



Helleborus albus. 



— niger. 

. foetidus. 

Veratrum nigrum. 



Caltha palustris. 
Aconitum napellus. 

cammarum. 

lycoctonum. 

anthora. 

Pastinaca sativa, annosa, 
Polygonum hydropiper. 
Saelanihus quadragonus. 

glandulosus. 

— — • forskalii. 

Jatrophacurcas. 

multifida. 

manihot. 

Ricinus communis. 
Phytolaca decandra, 
Croton tiglium. 
Daphne mezereum. 

thymelaea. 

laureola. 



-- cneorum. 
gnidium. 



Cneorum tricoccum. 
Amyris toxifera. 
Rhus vernix. 
-radicans. 

toxicodendron. 

Scillamaritima. 
Excaecaria agallocha. 
Anacardium occindentale. 

orientale. 

Caryota urens. 
Arum maculatum. 

dracunculus. 

•^— — dracontium. 

colocasia. 
— — — esculentum. 

virginicum. 

' arborescens. 



Euphorbia lathyris. 
I helioscopia. 

verrucosa. 

— ^— — platyphyllos. 

esula. 

cyparissias. 

■ pallustris. 

hiberna. 

characias. 

amygdaloides. 

sylvatica. 

—— exigua acuta. 

mauritanica. 

nerifolia. 

Ranunculus sceleratus. 

thora. 

flamula. 

lingua. 

ficaria. 

' illyricus. 

bulbosus. 

alpestris. 

polyanthemos. 

acris. 

arvensis. 

• gramineus. 

asiaticus. 

aquatilis. 

— ^— ^— platanifolius. 

• breynius. 

sardous. 



' segumum. 

Calla pallustris. 
Euphorbia officinalis. 

antiquorum. 

canariensis. 

tirucalli. 

— — peplus. 



Raphanus raphanistrum. 
Secale cornutum. 
Ustilago frumcnti. 
Caries frumenti, 
Rubigo frumenti. 



in. GLUTINOUS POISONSi 

Gluten aucuparium. 

visci querni. 

Fungus cynosbatos. 
Spongia marina. 



Mr. Wilmer in his Observations on the Poisonous 
Vegetables found in Great Britain distinguishes, 1st. 
Those from which maniacal symptoms are to be ex- 
pected, or different nervous affections from a vertigo to 
a fatal apoplexy, including the Hyoscyamus niger, 

SOLANUM LETHALE, AcONITUM, MeRCURIALIS SYLVES- 

Tis, Stramonium, Cicuta major fcetida, Agaricus 
MuscARius, Agaricus piperatus, q. q. v. Second- 
ly, Those which produce epileptic symptoms, a loss 
of understanding, speech, and all the senses, within 
a few minutes after they are taken in the sto- 
mach : the muscles will be convulsed, and death will 
close the scene in a few hours. CEnanthe ch^ro- 
PHYI.LI FOLiis, Cicuta aquatica, and Lauhocera- 
sus, q. q. V. The danger of the last is very great, as 
they do not offend the palate, nor produce any sick- 
ness in the stomach, so that they are not likely to be 
discharged without the assistance of art ; and are so 



quickly active, that they scarcely afford an opportuni- 
ty for assistance. 

He adds, that poisonous vegetables appear to act by 
oppressing the nervous system, rather than by in- 
flaming the stomach and duodenum ; and that these 
vegetable poisons, in different constitutions, will have 
various and sometimes opposite effects. 

The antidotes of the narcotic poisons are said to be 
the vegetable acids, given by the mouth, or in clysters, 
and coffee : blisters to the neck, rubefacients, and stimu- 
lants of every kind must be added. As the face is full 
and flushed, bleeding has been generally recommended; 
but the plethora is venous only from relaxation, and 
bleeding decidedly injurious. Of the effects of mush- 
rooms, and their treatment, we have already spoken 
at some length. See Amanita. 

The effects of the acrid vegetable poisons are relieved 
chiefly by narcotics and by demulcents. Ifwekaow 
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that they ai-e naturally determined to any particular 
excretory, the discharge from the same organ must be 
prouioted by the mildest means to dilute the acrimony 
Avhich will be soon brought there, and every means 
of soothmg general irritation adopted. Oils, as demul- 
cents, are perhaps inferior to mucilages, and better 
adapted to mineral poisons ; and soap, as containing an 
alkali, is the appropriated antidote of the latter. We 
need not add, that the chemical nature of vegetable 
poisons is too little known to enable us to add an an- 
tidote from affinity. 

The miyieral kingdom, as it affords the most active 
remedies, so it abounds with the most deleterious poi- 
sons, which are sometimes fatal in the form of gas, 
more frequently given with the most wicked designs, or 
accidentally injurious when prescribed by quacks, or 
the most undiscriniinating inexperience. 

The vapour of calcareous earth we have already 
mentioned in a former part of this article, under the 
title of carbonic acid air; the vapour of arsenic is often 
diffused in smelling houses, and undermines the health 
of the workmen ; of mercury in the quicksilver mines 
of Almaden and Idria ; of lead in various manuiactures. 
Copper is not apparently raised into vapour in an inju- 
rious form. 

Internal poisons are sometimes mechanical, as the 
filings of tin, given as anthelmintics, leaden bullets, and 
quicksilver, the supposed remedy of ileus. The others 
act by their violent irritation chiefly on the primae 
vise, but occasionally on the secretory organs, or iheir 
excretory ducts. We need not, however, be anxious 
on the latter point, as our chief attention must be di- 
rected to them while still retained in the stomach and 
bowels. They may be divided into alkaline, earthy, 
acid ; neutral alkaline, neutral earthy, neutral metallic; 
metallic oxides ; metals, and inflammables. 

The pure alkalis are highly caustic ; nor can they be 
swallowed without discovery, so that the victims arc 
the incautious and the suicides. Their obvious anti- 
dotes are the acids, and, if the throat is not so much 
excoriated as to bear them, the vegetable acids soon re- 
lieve from immediate danger. Should the excoriation 
be considerable, water impregnated with fixed air, or 
diluted acids sheathed with mucilaginous substances, 
must be taken. The consequences are, however, often 
highly inconvenient. Digestion is impaired ; the sto- 
mach seems a cold heavy mass ; the bowels are consti- 
pated, and the strength decays. For many months 
these inconveniences have remained, though they gra- 
dually recede, and are in a great degree, though not 
wholly, removed. 

The earthy poisons are little known. Pure lime^ 
by its causticity, may be poisonous if swallowed, and 
there is much reason to suppose \.\\e.barytes highly dan- 
gerous. Of the strontia, as a medical agent, we know 
little, and the eftects of the other newly discovered 
earths on the human body have not been ascertained. 
The amianthuSf under the name of plumose alum is 
sometimes injurious from its spiculae, which produce 
itching on the surface, and may, therefore, be wholly 
referred to mechanical action. 

The poisonous acids are the stronger mineral, and 
the eff"ects are the same, though the antidotes are more 
ready and easy. Alkalis may not be easily swallowed ; 
but soap diffused in milk, oils combined with water by 



means of pure alkalis, will always relieve. The ef- 
fects, like those of alkalis, arise from excessive excite- 
ment. 

JsTeutral alkaline salts are seldom injurious, and wc 
have preserved this title only to remark, that nitre 
swallowed in large doses is often poisonovis. It seems 
to act as an indirect stimulus; but is chiefly fatal by 
producing violent haemorrhages. 

Neutral earthy salts are the calcareous sulfihat (gyp- 
sum) and the muriated barytes, perhaps, if incautiously 
administered, the muriated lime. History has recorded 
the treachery of one of the Byzantine emperors who 
mixed powdered gypsum with the meal designed for 
the army of Conrad III. by which the greater part is 
said to have been destroyed. It sometimes produces 
inconvenience when found in water, in that proportion 
which constitutes it hard, by bringing on constipation ; 
but it is seldom, in common life, dangerous or fatal. 

JVeutral metallic salts are highly injurious, and their 
number is almost as great as that of the metals whose 
medical power is known. The vitriolated copfier and 
zinc are well known; nor is the vitriolatediron in large 
doses innocent. ATitrated and muriated silver are highly 
caustic and injurious. Dr. Fordyce remarked, that 
gold is only a cordial in the pocket, so it is only a poison 
to the mind. It is innocent of all bodily good or harm. 

The muriated antimony is extremely caustic, and the 
oxymuriat of mercury, the corrosive sublimate, equally 
so. The other preparations of these metals are not 
equally active and deleterious, though the saline com- 
pounds of each possess considersble acrimony, particu- 
larly the -vitriolated and nitrated mercury ; and in large 
doses are often injurious. Lead is chiefly offered to us 
in a saline form as combined with the vegetable acid; 
and so many are the opportunities for this union, that 
its bad effects are supposed to be extensively diffused. 
This unreasonable apprehension we have endeavoured 
in part to remove. (See Plumbum.) Cop/ier is solu- 
ble in such a variety of menstrua, that its introduction 
into the system has been universally dreaded, and we 
are taught to guard against it in our culinary vessels, 
our medicines, and our spirit, as well as in the construc- 
tion of our reservoirs for water. The fears of mankind 
are sufficiently alive to prevent them from incurring 
these perils, unless from accident, and the taste of cop- 
per is too striking to prevent its incautious introduc- 
tion. It is discovered by the aqua ammoniae, which 
precipitates the copper in a blue colour, except when 
combined with spirit. In this case soap is the crite- 
rion, and it dissolves in the spirit in greenish striae. 
(See Cuprum.) The arsenicated soda is highly dele- 
terious. 

ICheoxides of mercury and antimony, in particular cir- 
cumstances, are highly acrid. The red and white pre- 
cipitates of mercury are dangerous, and often poison- 
ous : the crocus metallorum, the powder of algaroth, 
and the glass of antimony, scarcely less so ; but the 
most destructive of the oxides is Arsenic, q. v. 

The only dangerous metal that we are acquainted 
with is lead, and the only poisonous inflammable /;Ao«- 
jihorus. Copper, if it meets with no acid, is innocent, 
but from the accidental occurrence of an acid in the sto- 
mach, may become violently deleterious. There are, 
however, very few circumstances in which it is likely 
to be swallowed, and no inconveniences seem to have 
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been observed, where swallowing is almost unavoida- 
ble. 

The counter poisons arc chiefly sulphur, in different 
forms ; but the power of the metallic salts is sveukencd 
by the addition of those acids which have a stronger 
affinity to the metal than that with which it is combin- 
ed, and which form a milder combination; or alkalis, 
which leave the metal in a comparatively inert oxide. 
Our chief dependancc, however, is on emetics and laxa- 
tives, first to discharge what may continue to irritate, 
and afterwards to sheath the bowels by demulcents. 
Oil with milk, soap dissolved in water, mucilaginous 
fluids of every kind, often with opium, when the pain 
is violent, will succeed, if success remains in our 
power. 

Some other poisons remain, of whose composition 
history has fortunately left us no traces. The aqua 
toffana was pure and tasteless, but certainly fatal, and 
might be given in any liquid. The " powder of suc- 
cession" was sweetish, adapted for children, and equally 
certain. Infernal miscreants, whose poverty rather' 
perhaps than their wills consented, mixed freely in this 
horrible traffic from the tenth to the fifteenth centu- 
I'ics; but we trust that the formulae are now lost for 
ever, and those acquainted with the powers of natural 
bodies, who may approach the composition, would do 
well to conceal it. The upas, the celebrated poison 
tree of Java, is now known to be fabulous; and the ti- 
cunas is much less virulent than it has been represent- 
ed, or it has lost its powers by keeping. (Fontana.) 
The stories told of the formidable preparation of poison 
in South America are, we understand, very greatly ex- 
aggerated, perhaps wholly invented. 

It is necessary to add, that the power of poisons, as 
we have seen in those of fish, are relative to the habits 
and constitution of the patient. Lik-e the tyrant of an- 
tiquity, who used himself to all kinds of poisons that 
he might be proof against their attack, some may feed 
on what would be destruction to others. This immu- 
nity is, however, limited. No constitution is proof 
against the great variety of mineral poisons which we 
now possess; but we can fortunately trace their symp- 
toms, their progress, and even detect the substance in 
the stomach of the victims. No poisoner can now 

ESCAPE WITH IMPUNITY. 

Animals are singularly exempt from the powers of 
some medicines highly deleterious to man. A horse 
can take a drachm of arsenic daily, and improve in his 
coat and condition; and the nux vomica is not pecu- 
liarly dangerous to man, except in considerable doses, 
though it soon destroys brutes. The aloes is a poison 
to dogs and foxes, and somewhat virulent in a horse ; 
for it is his only certain laxative. The coculus indicus 
is deleterious to fish and lice ; yet it makes, we believe, 
a very salutary ingredient in the best London porter. 
The phellandrium aquaticum is fatal to horses and in- 
nocuous to oxen : the doronicum kills dogs ; but fat- 
tens antelopes, thrushes, and swallows. Parsley seed is 
injurious to birds, and pepper to swine. Bitter almonds 
^ill foxes, cats, and chickens. The seeds of hemlock 
tre eaten without injury by stares, of stramonium by 
pheasants, of the lollium temulentum by jays, and the 
roots of henbane by pigs. 

We are generally led to suspect the exhibition of a 
violent and active poison by the sudden attack. If a 
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healthy man, after a plain dinner, a common drink, or 
an unsuspected medicine, is soon seized with vertigo, 
cardialgia, colic, vomiting, cholera, spasms, convul- 
sions, great debility, faintings, or coma; or, if the lips, 
the tongue, the fauces, and the stomach swell, with a 
sense of heat, we may suspect that poison has been 
swallowed. If the discharge from the stomach given 
to a dog or cat kills it, or produces some violent disease, 
the suspicion will be strengthened. We must, how- 
ever, keep in view what we have just said, that animals 
will often safely eat what is deleterious to man. 

If death ensues, and we have an opportunity of in- 
specting the body, the suspicion will be farther con- 
firmed if the stomach is inflated, or spasmodically con- 
tracted, gangrened, or spotty, without any previous 
disease to occasion these changes. If in the contents 
of the stomach, on dissection, we find any seed, root, 
leaf, or vegetable powder which we know to be dan- 
gerous ; or if any such are found in the house of the 
deceased, the suspicion will almost amount to a cer- 
tainty. Should the poison be of the mineral kind, mo- 
dern chemistry has resources to discover it from the 
smallest quantity, however disguised. The peculiar 
properties of each occur in the respective articles from 
which a discovery may be made, and many circum- 
stances will lead to a probable suspicion of what it may 
have been. 

See Sprogel Experimenta circa Venena ; Fontana sur 
le Venin de Vipere, Ecc. ; Grsevius de Venenis : 
Plcnck's Toxiculogia ; Gmelin de Venenis; Murray's 
Apparatus; Thomas in the Memoirs of the Medical 
Society, vol. V. ; Puihn Materia Venenaria regni Vege- 
tabilis ; Mead on Poisons; Baccius and Androynus de 
Venenis; Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 312 ; London Medi- 
cal Journal, vol. iv. ; Houlston and Wilmer on Poi- 
sons ; Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 
121 ; Morgagni de Sedibus, Sec. iii. 59. 

VENO'SUS, (from vena, a vein). Botanically ap- 
plied to a leaf, covered with anastomosing vessels. 

VE'NTILR, (from cvlipov, inlestinumy In the most 
extensive sense it is taken for a remarkable cavity, in 
which any of the principal viscera is contained; and 
the whole body is consequently divided into three ven- 
ters, viz. the head, the breast, and belly. (See Abdo- 
men). Hippocrates applies the word x.oiXict, sometimes 
to the cavity of the breast and abdomen, and sometimes 
calls the thorax the upper, and the abdomen the lower, 
belly ; venter is a term usually confined to the lower 
belly. Among the Q.h.&misX.%.,venter is the same as terra^ 
and venter egui is horse-dung. Among lawyers, it i;i 
the fruit of a single marriage. 

VENTRI'CULI MO'RBUS. See C(eliaca pas- 

SIO. 

VENTRICULO'SI. See Cceliaca passio. 

VENTRI'CULUS, (a dim. oi venter). See Sto- 
machus. 

Ventri'oulus succentu'riatus. See Duode- 
num. 

VE'NUS, (from the Hebrew Xevmjoyiah, concubitus,) 
affrodyne ; the venereal appetite ; hence x>e7ius niviia, 
venus fiarca, as it is indulged or repressed. On its due 
regulation the vigour of the constitution greatly de- 
pends, and too great continency often induces the 
languor which usually attends too great fulness, par- 
ticularly felt from a turgescence of the seminal vessels. 
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In females too great continence often induces hysteric 
coiupiauus, cachexy, and even hectic, though hoc the 
pulmonary hectic. It is the languid fever oi hope de- 
laycu. The delicate and tender are soon iiijured by 
slight excesses of this kind. The alchemical name also 
for copper. See iEs. 

VEPRECUL^, (from vcfires, a briar). Brambles. 
One of Lumaeus's natural orders ; but by no means a 
natural association. The genera are, rfa/s, dajilive., dirca^ 
gnidia, lachnea^/iasserina., cjuiSi^/ualin^steileriafthesium. 

VERA'TRUM A'LBUiVI,(ywo(/ mejitemvertat). See 
Helleborus albus. 

Vera'thum ni'grum. See Helleborus fceti- 
fius. 

VERBA'SCUM, (quasi barbascum, from barba^ 
beard, in consequence of its hairy stalk,) mullein, candc- 
la regia, candelaria, lanaria, verbaacum tliapsus Lin. 
Sp. Pi. 252. The great broad-leaved mullein high 
TAPER, or cow's-LUNG-woRT, a biennial plant found 
under hedges, covered with oval, soft downy white, 
and woolly leaves, with a single woolly stalk, produc- 
ing long spikes of yellow monopetalous flowers in July. 
The leaves have an herbaceous, bitter, subasLringent 
taste, without any peculiar smell ; but on chewing they 
manifest a mucilaginous quality, and are recommended 
internally and externally as emollients. They relieve, 
in fomentations or cataplasms, haemorrhoidal tumours, 
and promote the resolution or suppuration of glandular 
indurations. The plant has been esteemed in consump- 
tion, catarrhs, and dysentery ; bui Dr. Hume succeed- 
ed with it only in diarrhcea, where it apparently acts as 
a demulcent, and probably as a gentle astringent. The 
decoction is made of two ounces of the Leaves to one 
quart of water, and a quart must be drank daily. 

VERBA'SCULUM, (dim. of verbascum). See Pa- 

HALYSIS* 

VERBE'NA, and VERBENACA, (quasi herbena, 
the name of all herbs used in sacred rites,) verbena mas 
ct carulea, sacra /lerba, hicrobotane, ct/ihalali^ia, herbu, 
inensa Jovis, verbena officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. Common 

VERVAIN. 

The roots are fibrous, of a light brown colour, hard, 
bitterish, and irregular, sending up many stalks half a 
yard high, angular, solid, rough, of a purplish green 
colour, and branched ; the leaves stand on the stalks in 
capsules opposite to each other, are hairy on both sides, 
■wrinkled, deeply indented, and wide at the end next 
the stalk, of a deeper green above than below. The 
flowers, which blow from July to October, are ranged 
in long spikes, of a pale purple colour, divided into five 
parts at the top, succeeded by four small longish seeds 
joined together. It is found in highways, in chalky, 
gravelly, and uncultivated grounds, and has been cele- 
brated for virtues of which its sensible qualities afford 
little expectation. It has no remarkable smell, and 
hardly any taste, and its credit is supported only by su- 
perstition. A modei'n author has, however, continued 
to recommend a piece of the root hung at the pit of 
the stomach as a cure for the scrofula ; and an ointment 
made by boiling the whole plant in lard is recommend- 
ed as useful in scrofulous ulcers. In the form of a 
cataplasm it has been said to relieve headachs. (De 
Haen.) See Raii Historia ; Lewis's Materia Medica. 

Verbe'na f(e'mina. See Erysimum. 

VERBESI'NA. See Bidens. 



Verbesi'na acmella, and lavenia. See Ac- 
mella. 

VE'RMES, (from verto, to twist about). Worms ; 
elminthcs, most commonly found in the intestinal tube; 
but occasionally in almost every other part of the body 
particularly ia the secreted fluids. 

With worms were formerly confounded animals, 
but slightly connected with them, as the larvzc of in- 
sects, and some other animals; but worms, strictly 
so called, are divisible into two classes ; those which 
have external organs, and those deprived of them. 
The latter are the most simple in their structure, and 
of ihese the intestinal worms are still more simple than 
the others. Worms, however, possessing external or- 
gans have been found in the bowels, and even the un- 
disputed records of medicine notice the discharge of 
some singular worms of this kind. It is not improba- 
ble that ova may have been swallowed, and as what- 
ever possesses life is unchangeable by the powers of di- 
gestion, the animal may have attained its larvated state 
when the irritation excited has brought on disease, or 
procured its evacuation. Numerous cases are recorded 
of peculiar animals, discharged from the bowels, of the 
most singular shapes ; and what we have styled the 
" collections of wonders" increase the list to an incre- 
dible amount. To attempt to describe even the most 
remarkable kinds would be a tedious and an useless 
labour ; for the forms and shapes are endless. The 
principal intestinal worms are confined to a few only, 
and the others must be considered as accidental, chang- 
ed probably hi their external appearance by their new 
situation and unnatural diet. 

The worms of the human body are those which live 
in the intestines, and those found in other organs. 
Those of the intestines seem to be coeval with our 
existence, and a part of our constitution. It is, there- 
fore, as useless to account for their generation as to ex- 
plain that of the various pediculi or other parasitic ani- 
mals. If they are more common in children, it is pro- 
bably from their bowels containing a larger proportion 
of mucus. Intestinal worms maybe divided into the 
round and flat, each of which forms, according to the 
strict rules of classification, a genus. The species of the 
round worm are the lumbricus, the ascaris, and the 
trichuris, the round, the thread, and the caudated 
thread worm. The species of the flat worm are the 
cucurbutinus and the taenia. Of the lumbricus and 
taenia we have already spoken. Vide in verbis. 

The ascarides are small worms of a yellowish white 
colour, resembling threads cut in small pieces. The 
head is obtuse ; the tail pointed; and at the head are 
three vesicles, between which the mouth of the animal 
is placed. A little below are two stigmata, apparently 
the organs of respiration. The sexes are distinct ; but 
the male organs have not been discovered. The female 
is viviparous, and the young are excluded at an aperture 
about one eighth of an inch from the head. 

The ascaris generally resides in the rectum, convolut- 
ed in mucus and faeces; but it has been styled the 
maw worm from its occasionally occurring in the sto- 
mach, and it has escaped farther into the colon, or from 
the rectum, into the pudenda. 

Though the ascarides seldom appear but in the rec- 
tum, they are very frequently attended with a pain in 
the stomach, which has probably procured them the 
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name of maw worms, producing an itching in the anus, 
which often occasions such uneasiness as to induce 
faintness, and sometimes to deprive the patient of sleep. 
The irritation is occasionally so great as to cause a 
sensible tumour round the anus ; but as these worms 
are voided in the stools, their presence is always cer- 
tainly known by seeing them there; for every symp- 
tom is wanting in some patients. 

The trichuris is scarcely specifically distinct from the 
lumbricus and ascaris, differing only in the tail, which 
is twice as long as the body, and filiform. The animal 
has a proboscis, which he can withdraw at pleasure. 
Gocze considers the proboscis as the male organ ; but 
the observations are not sufhciently extensive to ascer- 
tain these uncertain points. This worm inhabits chiefly 
the ileum ; but occasionally every portion of the canal. 
Strictly speaking, there is but one flat worm, the tae- 
nia ; but one of its varieties, the tenia solium of Lin- 
naeus, t. osculis inargirialibus of Dr. Hooper, sufl'ers its 
joinis to be readily separated from the parent head, and 
these are evacuated in separate worms, resembling a 
gourd seed, possessing, for a time, independent life, 
often escaping involuntarily per anum. They have been 
consequently called cncurbitini; but until the whole 
worm, including the head, is separated, there is no se- 
curity against their return. The joints themselves, as 
Dr. Hooper observes, do not increase. This animal is 
by no means single, as has been represented ; but even 
a single one occasionally occupies a large portion of the 
ileum. Their motion is ur.dulatory by the successive 
contraction of the joints. The food is propelled through 
the alimentary canal in the same manner, often with 
considerable rapidity. The taeniae are hermaphrodite, 
and the oscula are the apertures for the passage of the 
ovula. Carlisle in the Linnaean Transactions, ii. 225. 

The true taenia^ which we have already described 
(vide in verbo), is that with superficial oscula down 
one side, and there is a variety with a double row of 
oscula (Amo^nitates Academicae, ii. 28). In this spe- 
cies the ovaria are stellated round the oscula. The joints 
are shorter and flatter, and on this account it is styled 
the flat tape worm. Both kinds are whitish ; but this 
of the darker hue. It is always in the small intestines, 
and seldom exceeds five yards in length. 

Worms seem to form a part of a healthy constitution, 
and are scarcely injurious but from accidental circum- 
stances. This circumstance forms a striking distinc- 
tion between animals and plants. Parasitic animals at- 
tack only debilitated plants ; but the healthiest animals 
are chiefly affected with worms ; and the observations 
Avhich seem to contradict this arise from a neglect of 
the distinction between the existence of worms and 
their appearing a source of disease from their accumu- 
lation. Their formation is assisted by accumulations 



latlons in the stomach and bowels. There is no de- 
cided sytnptom but the discharge of worms ; nor is it 
then certain but that all the tribe may be removed. 
Even a lumbricus has been found single. 

The remedies of worms we have seen (Materia 
Medica and Anthelmintics) are such as destroy or 
evacuate the animals. The male fern root undoubt- 
edly kills the taenia, the helleborus Foetidus the lum- 
brici; but for the ascarides we have no certain medi- 
cine, though many which are of singular utility : oily 
injections, infusions of tobacco, of hepar sulphuris, so- 
lutions of asafoetida, and of aloes, followed by calo- 
mel or aloetic purgatives, soon evacuate immense num- 
bers; and, if continued, appear to discharge the whole 
mass. But, for the reasons assigned, the seminium 
morbi seems in the stomach ; and warm tonics, with 
occasional aloetic purgatives, are necessary to prevent 
the return. These, however, will not wholly succeed, 
The medicines which poison worms we have enu- 
merated at some length in the catalogue of the materia 
medica, as it was supposed we have really so few. We 
scarcely, however, want more than those at present 
mentioned; for they are very generally certain. The 
Indian pink, which is often trusted, frequently de- 
ceives in this climate, probably from a loss of its vir- 
tues in keeping ; but with this, and every other of the 
poisonous anthelmintics, laxatives, generally active 
ones, must be frequently interposed. 

With all our care in compiling the catalogue of an- 
thelmintics we find some medicines of importance 
omitted. Among these is sulphur in substance, or in- 
fused with magnesia (Kenney in the Irish Transactions; 
and Stoll Praelectiones, i. 50); the salix laurea ; the ara- 
lia spinosa (Greive in the Medical Commentaries, 
Edinburgh) ; the sabadillae semen ; sedum minus (Stoll 
Praelectiones, i. 50); copper and its preparations; 
turpentine, with the animal oil from horns (styled C/ia- 
bert's medicine) ; the gall of an ox ; petroleum; pisse- 
laeum ; and Herrenschwand's remedy, which consisted 
chiefly of the gutta gamba. 

In other parts of the body there is scarcely a cavity 
or a stagnating fluid which does not occasionally con- 
tain worms, nor need we minutely follow the disgust- 
ing catalogue. The worms of the intestines are disco- 
vered often in the cavity of the abdomen, escape at the 
navel, into the biliary ducts, or sometimes through the 
oesophagus; but the indications which such appear- 
ances afford are easily followed. The other worms 
chiefly show the necessity of preventing stagnations of 
fluids, and the great advantages of the most nice clean- 
liness. The fasciola sometimes appears in the liver, 
particularly of sheep, said to be affected with, or die of, 
the rot ; and a similar cause has been supposed to occa- 
sion cachexy in the human species. The position, 



of mucus, and consequently in children, sometimes in however, is gratuitous; nor, if admitted, would it pro 



cachectic patients, they become inconvenient; but are 
soon destroyed by every kind of fever. Sugar, fruit, 
and a variety of aliments, have been supposed to con- 
tribute to their formation or increase. It is not, how- 
ever, the existence of worms, but their accumulation, 
and consequent irritation, that constitute disease. The 
signs of worms are few and equivocal : a pale com- 
plexion, picking the nose, grinding of the teeth during 
sleep, ftrtid breath, a swelled hard belly, a swelling of 
the upper lip attend scrofula, and particularly accumu- 



bly lead to any practical consequence. 

Dr. Biss extols the bastard black hellebore as a most 
certain destroyer of the round worm ; but purging, by 
lessening the slime, always relieves ; and probably the 
worms that are not forced away by this quickened mo- 
tion of the intestines may, for want of mucus, languish 
and die. It does not appear that one kind of purge, if 
active, is preferable to another, let the kind of worms be 
what they will ; the worms being always defended from 
the immediate action of the medicine by the slime j and, 
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therefore, pxirges which act bribklv, and of which a 
frequent repetition can be borne, are the best. Of this 
sort are purging waters, particularly the sulphureous, 
jalap, &c. Dr. Stork says that he hath destroyed all 
sorts of worms, viz. the round, ascarides, and the tape- 
worm, by the following mixture, repeated as here di- 
rected. R. Sal. polychrest. pulv. rad.. jalap, et rad. 
valer. silv. aa 5 i.ox. scillit. ^ iv. m. exhibeatur aduhis 
quaterper diem ^ ss. junioribus vero 5 i. aut. 3 ii. 

See Andry on Worms ; Doeveren Observationes Phy- 
sico Medicalcs sur les Vers qui se forment dans les In- 
testines ; Dionis sur le Taenia ; Hoffmann de Animalibus 
Humanorum Corporum infestis Hospitibus ; Stoll 
Prselectiones, i. 252 ; ii. 417 ;^ Ejusdem Ratio Medendi, 
vi. 7 ; Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 
283, &c. 

VERMINO'SA FE'BRIS, (from x'ermis,a rjorm,) a 
disease of children, supposed to arise from Avorms, and 
to be peculiarly obstinate and dangerous. It is often 
■attributed to worms when the cause of the disorder 
is of a very different nature ; for though their irritation 
may produce a fever, these cases are peculiarly uncom- 
mon. This also was the opinion of Dr. Hunter, who 
found no worms in dissecting those who were supposed 
to die of this fever. The most common cause is a 
diet of substances not easily digested, particularly pastry 
and sweatmeats. When the cause has gradually accu- 
mulated, the patient grows, slowly, weak, and languid ; 
his colour becomes pale and livid, his belly swells and 
grows hard, appetite and digestion are destroyed, the 
nights are restless, sleep disturbed, and fever soon 
comes on, attended with coma, and occasionally vrith 
convulsions. The pulse at the wrist, though quick, is 
never strong; but the carotids beat with violence, and 
their action may be distinctly seen at a distance. The 
heat is at times considerable ; but when the brain is 
much oppressed, little more than natural. It is some- 
times accompanied by a violent pain in the epigastric 
region, though more commonly the pain is slight; but 
some degree of it distinguishes this disorder from other 
comatose affections. Where a large quantity of fruit 
has been eaten at once, the attack is said to be instan- 
taneous, and its progress rapid ; but discharges, either 
natural or artificial, soon relieve it with little danger, 
and from fruit alone, independent of the stones, no in- 
convenience, except colic pains, seems to ensue. 

We certainly see few such complaints as this wormy 
fever at present. The common fever of indigestion 
seems to have been raised into importance by this 
name ; sometimes the hydrocephalus appears to have 
been mistaken for it ; and occasionally the pampered 
minion of the nursery may, from accumulated crudities, 
experience the chronic kind of the disease first describ- 
ed. The planof cure formerly employed was not adapted 
to lessen the complaint. An emetic and a gentle laxa- 
tive were reluctantly admitted, and a dose of calomel 
of three or four grains was then supplied by prepared 
pearls, Gascoyne's or the countess of Kent's powder; 
remedies which could not always boast even an absorbent 
power. It is not surprising that the disease was often 
fatal; for the inert or injurious medicines just men- 
tioned were not very powerfully seconded by the 
warm oils applied to the pit of the stomach, or the bit- 
ter decoctions as fomentations to the abdomen. 

Dr. Butter denies that this disease is occasioned by 



worms, and thinks that they merit no consideration in 
practice. He distinguishes the infantile remittent fe- 
ver by drowsy exacerbations, wakeful remissions, pain 
ofthe head and belly, total loss of appetite, little thirst, 
and slimy stools ; adding, that this fever is accompanied 
with many symptoms which seldom occur together in 
the same case, and constitute three varieties. These 
varieties he names the acute, the slow, and the low in- 
fantile remittent fevers, of which the causes are irrita- 
bility and indigestion. The fever may be accelerated by 
cold, fatigue, Sec. ; but the principal causes are crude ac- 
cumulations in the first passages, which irritate the in- 
testinal canal, and soon induce fever. The two symp- 
toms commonly attributed to worms, loss of voice and 
speech, he refers to debility. In the cure, Dr. Butter 
thinks that one indication only is to be regarded, viz. 
the removal of the febrile irritation by rest, quietness, 
and stillness. The bed room should have little light; 
diluting and nourishing drinks be frequently given ; and 
solid food not allowed. The neutral salts are supposed 
to be useful by abating the intestinal stricture, and ren- 
dering the bowels rather lax. For a child of five years 
old, a drachm ofthe salt dissolved in four ounces of wa- 
ter may be divided into doses, and given so as to keep 
the bowels open ; in general, when the fever is low, 
one stool should be produced every day, two in the 
slow and three or four in the acute kind. When the 
bowels are rendered soluble, nitre may be used instead 
ofthe purging salt. If a looseness attends, five grains of 
the extractum cicutae, with a drachm of sugar, may be 
diffused in fourounces of water, and an ounce given every 
fotu' hours. In the slow kind of this fever the cicuta is 
preferred to thatwith the salt, and an additional grain for 
every year of the patient's age may be given, as already 
directed. If required to keep the belly lax, when the 
extract is used, the sal polychrest may be given twice a 
day, or as much rhubarb every night as may be required. 

This management is not, however, generally adopted, 
probably from its inefficacy. In fact, the bowels of 
children are not easily moved with effect, and slight 
laxatives agitate and irritate without benefit. The re- 
sin of jalap, gutta gamba, but, above all, calomel, pro- 
duce large and effectual stools, with certain relief, nor 
do we gain any essential benefit without such evacua- 
tions. If these are procured, the child nourished with 
a suitable diet, in free cool air, he generally recovers. 

Various wormy epidemics are described by authors, 
particularly by Van den Bosch (Constitutiones Epide- 
micae Verminosae quae, Anno 1760, ad 1763, gras- 
satae fuerint) ; by Ballonius (Opera, i. 25) ; Huxham 
(i. 284) ; Van Swieten (Commentaria, iv. 720), and 
others ; but they seem to have been only common fe- 
vers, attended with considerable discharges of worms, 
though Bosch endeavours to reduce every fever to this 
cause. In short, there is only slight evidence that fever 
ever arises from worms as such, though occasionally 
from the loads of mucus which they accumulate. See 
Medical Transactions, vol. i p. 45 — 59, 

VERMICULA'RES, (from vermis,) long and slen- 
der like a worm. See Lumbricales musculi. 

VERMICULA'RIS. See Sedum. 

VERMIFO'RMIS. A prominence ofthe cerebellum, 
shaped like a worm. See Cerebrum. 

VE'RMIS RE'PENS, et MO'RDICANS. See 
Herpes. 
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VE'RNIX, (<7wdrf x'frMO temfiore Jiuai). See Juni- 

PERI GUMMI. 

VERO'NICA, (from the Arabian word verukah,) 
betonica Pauli, thea Germanica ; chamxdrys angustifo- 
lia spuria; chamtsdrys latifolia Eurofixa, fluellin, 
and MALE SPEEDWELL. Vcrouica officinalis Lin. Sp. PI. 
14, is a low, hairy, trailing plant, with firm leaves set 
in pairs. From the joints arise slender pedicles, bear- 
ing spikes of blue monopetalous flowers, each of which, 
like the cup, is divided into four segments, followed 
by a flat biccllular capsule, which opens at the upper 
broad part, and sheds small brown seeds. It is peren- 
nial, grows Avild on sandy grounds and dry commons, 
and flowers in June. 

The leaves have a weak but not disagreeable smell, 
which in drying is dissipated, and which they yield in 
distillation to water, without any separable oil; to the 
taste they are bitter and rough. They yield their vir- 
tue most perfectly to spirit. 

An infusion of the leaves drank as tea is diuretic, and 
considered as salubrious in disorders of the breast; the 
water distilled from them is called European tea, and 
sometimes preferred to the Asiatic. See Betonica. 
Vero'nica aqua'tica, &c. See Beccabunga. 
VERRICULA'RIS TU'NICA, (from ^erriculum, 
a net. See Amphiblestroides. 

VERRU'CiE. Warts, are small sarcomata rising 
on the cutis, and supplied by the little arteries of the 
surface, which, however, seldom extend far into its sub- 
stance, as the surface, when of any bulk, is hard, rag- 
ged, and insensible. When it arises with a bi-o^d basis, 
it is called -verruca sessilis ; and when a few capillaries 
sprout and enlarge into a greater compass, the pensile 
tumour which they form is called acrochorclon. The 
extreme sensibility of the base of a wart renders its 
connection with a subcutaneous nerve highly probable. 
Warts are generally removed by incision, by ligature, 
■A caustic, the juice of celandine, of esula, the gall of 
the pike, or of the eel, the mineral acids ; and after the 
surface is destroyed, by savine powder. Muriated am- 
monia, moistened and rubbed frequently on a wart, 
aqua kali, and ammoniee, have been employed; but the 
most serviceable remedies are a tincture of muriated 
iron, or a solution of nitrated silver. . Oils, pyroligne- 
ous acid, the mcloe proscarabaeus, the milk of a fig, See. 
have been employed. The warts of young people often 
at a certain period naturally decay, and this has given 
credit to a variety of charms. Yet so many appear to 
liave been of service, that we are almost tempted to 
think that the power of imagination has some eff"ect. 
We have already remarked their connection with the 
subcutaneous nerves, and when a wart is removed by a 
caustic or a ligature, the pain is by no means confined 
to the part, but is often more severely felt in an adjoin- 
ing one. After the wart is removed, a little suppura- 
tion should be encouraged. Venereal warts are cured 
in the same way; but are not influenced by mercury. 

When warts are on the joints, they are with diffi- 
r\ilty separated without hurting the tendons, and the 
livid and bluish warts on the face, lips, or eye lids, oc- 
casionally become cancerous. These should not be dis- 
turbed. See Heister's Surgery; Tissot's Advice to the 
people ; Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 532 ; White's Surgery, 
p. 80. 

VERSICA'RIA VULGA'RIS. See Alkakengi. 



VERTEBRALIA OSSI A, synonymous with the Pa- 

RIETALIA", q. v. 

VERTEBRALIS ARTERIA. A branch of the sub- 
clavian passing through the vertebrae within the cra- 
nium. It there joins with the vertebral artery of the 
opposite side, forming the basilar, the internal auditory, 
and the posterior artery of the dura mater. 

VE'RTEBRiE, (from -verto., to turn). See Spina. 
The sfmie is sometimes carious from a blow (Ches- 
ton), occasionally from other causes (Medical Transac- 
tions, ii. 18). In many cases, the vertebrae have been 
found anchylosed (Morgagni de Sedibus, Ivi. 36; Cal- 
lisen in Actis Hafniensibus, ii.). A vertebra is some- 
times fractured, either with or without luxation ; and 
one instance is recorded in the Medical Commenta- 
taries, where a vertebra of the neck was broken by the 
shock only of a fall (Morgagni de Sedibus, Ivi. 35). 
Luxations of the vertebrae are either partial, occasion- 
ing distortion, or general. The latter are most com- 
monly fatal. Dr. Hall, in the Medical Commentaries, 
has described a case in which the vertebrae spontane- 
ously receded, lessening the compression on the spinal 
marrow; a circumstance which probably happens more 
frequently than has been supposed, since, as we have 
mentioned, paralyses from distortion gradually amend. 

VE'RTEX, (from verto, to turn). The crown of 
THE HEAD, whcrc the hairs turn, coryfihe. 

VERTICILLATiE, a natural order, containing the 
herbaceous vegetables which have four naked seeds, 
and the flowers placed in whorls around the stalk. 
Mint, sage, and thyme are of this order, and they are 
all warm and fragrant. 

VERTI'GO, (from vertcndo^ turning round). Swim- 
ming OF THE HEAD, dinos iUngos ; when accompanied 
with a mist before the eyes, scotodine ; when with a 
sensation of sparkles, scotomia. It is generally symp- 
tomatic, and diff'ers chiefly in degree; for in a simple 
vertigo, there is only a transient and short gyration 
of objects ; in the dark vertigo, or scotomia, the sight 
fails as if several colours were before the eyes; and in 
the kind called caduca, the patient falls insensible. 

The causes often exist in the brain, and are either a 
depression of the cranium, an extravasation of blood, 
serum, purulent matter, or water; sometimes hydatids 
or a distention of the larger vessels, an unaccustomed 
motion, as of a ship at sea, or riding backward in a car- 
riage, and even the sight of a cataract, or a view from 
a precipice, will produce it. On the other hand, causes 
of debility, which, as we have observed, prevent the free 
communication between different parts of the brain, 
will occasion the same symptoms. These are the de- 
leterious gases, great evacuations, excess of drinking, 
and different narcotics. But the most frequent causes 
are an accumulation of saburrae in the primae viae, and 
the stoppage of some accustomed evacuation, repelled 
eruptions, and retrocedent gout. When the cause is 
ascertained the cure is easy, and has been already de- 
scribed in the diff"ercnt articles to which the disease 
must necessarily be referred. 

VESA'NIiE, (from vesanus, mad^) de?nentice, ali- 
enation OF MIND, the fourth order of the class 7ieurose.i 
in Dr. Cullen's system. An injury of the functions of 
the mind in judging, without pyrexia or coma. Under 
this order are arranged Amemia, Mklanchoi.ia, Ma- 
nia, and Oneirodynia, 
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VE'SICA URINA'RIA, (dim. of vaa, a vessel). 
Cijstis urinaria. The ukinary bladder, is of an 
oblong form, membranous and muscular, lyingbetween 
the symphysis ol the pubis and the upper portion of 
the rectum. In a moderate state it is wide, and round- 
ed above, lessening as it proceeds towards it aperture, 
which is formed without the little sack below, observa- 
ble in the bladders of brutes. In fact, though the neck 
of the bladder is employed as an appellation of the 
lower portion, there is no part which strictly merits 
that name. When full, it is somewhat broader below 
than at its upper part, styled the fundus. 

The peritonaeum covers the bladder at the sides and 
on the posterior part; but only a short way beyond the 
fundus in front (see Lithotomia). Within the peri- 
tonaeum is the muscular coat, the greatest part of the 
external fibres of which are longitudinal, arising from 
near the prostate gland. These diverge in different 
directions till they become circular, and on the inside a 
very complex net-work of fibres, running in all direc- 
tions, is conspicuous. The prostate gland seems the 
fixed point, but, in general, the bladder contracts, like 
every round muscle, till it overcomes the resistance of 
the fibres at the aperture, which is styled the sphincter, 
though in reality there is no regular organization which 
deserves that name. The fibres are only somewhat more 
numerous and more firmly compacted in that part. The 
inner coat is a firm thin membrane, to prevent transu- 
dation. Winslow describes it as glandular, though, on 
a strict examination, no follicles are discoverable. A 
mucus is, however, separated from it, and in a con- 
tracted state of the bladder this internal membrane is 
rugous, and in danger of injury from an imprudent use 
of the catheter. 

The bladder is subject to a variety of diseases, many 
of which have been mentioned under the appropriate 
heads (see Ischuria, Dysuria, Catarrhus vesica, 
Cystitis, Calculus, See). It is sometimes subject 
to suppuration ; b\it the matter discharged, though 
apparently purulent, is often mucous ; if pus, it may 
be separated from the kidneys, may find its way from 
the intestines, or from metastasis. The previous dis- 
eases will ascertain its source. In some of the mon- 
sters exhibited to the public, the bladder is deficient., 
and the ureters terminate near the naval ; and it is 
sometimes so much distended as to rival the uterus at 
the seventh month. In a few instances it has been 
found divided by a septum (Fothergil, in London Me- 
dical Observations and Inquiries ; Ruysch Observa- 
tiones. No. 8), occasionally forced into the umbilical 
region, or through the parietes of the abdomen. 

On the other hand, the bladder has been unusually 
contracted by a thickening of its coats, the effect of a 
difficulty in voiding the urine when long continued, 
particularly in calculous cases (Morgagni de Sedibus, 
Sec. xl. 4 ; Ruysch Obs. 89) : it is sometimes cartilagin- 
ous, coalesces with the colon, is filled with coagulat- 
ed blood or hydatids, or contracted by spasm. In the 
difficulties found in moving the catheter round the 
bladder, each cause should be kept in view, and our 
conduct varied according to the information obtained 
of the preceding circumstances. 

Extreme sensibility and pain of thisorgan sometimes 
arise from slight chronic inflammation, occasionally 
from excess of stimulus, as after repeated dysuria in 



consequence of blisters, or catarrhal inflammation ; 
from excoriation or sarcomatous tumours. These are 
chiefly relieved by opium with camphor, by warm ap- 
plications or blisters to the perinacum, and, according 
to Ramazzini, by petroleum. Wounds in the bladder 
are rarely fatal ; but they sometimes leave intractable 
fistulous sores, through which the internal membrane 
appears to slough off. 

The bladder, though often apparently, is sometimes 
really, ulcered, and we then find a highly fetid smell in 
the urine, and pus indisputably discharged. Though 
such ulcers sometimes arise from calculi, they are often 
depositions in the decline of life, or arise from the irri- 
tations of foreign bodies, which we shall soon mention. 
The constitution by the discharge is much debilitated, 
and the patient soon sinks under the disease. The Spa 
and Bristol waters are supposed to be peculiarly bene- 
ficial in this complaint. The bark, the balsam Peru, 
uva ursi in large doses, lime water, with a milk diet, 
and mucilaginous injections, are also recommended. 
The ulcer sometimes opens into the colon, the rectum, 
or the perinaeum ; but seldom with advantage. If the 
abscess is from violence, in a young and otherwise 
strong constitution, it may heal ; but this salutary ter- 
mination is rare. 

A rupture of the bladder has been occasioned by the 
rash incautious introduction of a clyster pipe, by diffi- 
cult labour (Van Doeveren Specimen Observationum 
Academicarum, p. 83), by a fall, by ischuria in a preg- 
nant woman (Medical Observations and Inquiries, iv. 
No. 4 and 36), by calculi and external violence. If the 
bladder had not been long previously distended, so that 
its irritability be uninjured, a cure may be expected; 
but, in the opposite circumstances, it is soon fatal. A 
puncture of the bladder, either above the pubes, through 
the rectum, or vagina, we have already mentioned 
among the remedies for ischuria. 

Foreign bodies are jften found in its cavity. They 
are of almost every kind which can be forced through 
the urethra, or generated in this organ. A portion of 
a bougie, a piece of a leaden catheter, a needle, a lead- 
en shot, the lash of a whip, worms, hydatids, bones, and 
hair, have been mentioned. These soon become nuclei 
of calculi, and, unless removed, may induce the dis- 
ease. They have been often found in the centre of the 
hardest urinary concretions. 

The ligamentous vestige of the urachus upon the 
fundus of the bladder is seldom, except from disease, 
pervious. The ureters pass obliquely through the coats 
of the bladder, and thus the effect of valves is produced. 
The arteries are from the hypogastric or internal iliac, 
branching from the arteria sciatica, epigastrica, and um- 
bilicalis, on each side. The nerves are from the crurales 
and the sympathetici maximi, by means of their com- 
munication with the crurales, though some branches 
are from the plexus mesentericus inferior. See Mai- 
ler's Physiology ; article Renes ; Winslow's Ana- 
tomy. 

VE'SICiE RA'RUS MO'RBUS, Hojfmanni, a co- 
pious discharge of mucus with the urine. See Ca- 
tarrhus VESICA. 

Ve'sice distillato'ri.e. See Cucurbita. 
VESIC'ANTIA, VESICATO'RIA, (from vesica, 
a bladder ; because they raise bladders on the skin). 
See Epispastica. 
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VESICA'RIA MARI'NA NI'GRA. See Alcyo- 

NIUM, FaRKAGO. 

VESICATO'RIA EMPLA'STRA. See Cantha- 

RIDES. 

VESICATO'RIUM. See Cataplasma, Epispas- 

TICA. 

VESrCULA,(a dim. o{ vesica, a bladder,) folliculus 
felUs, the gall bladder, is placed a little to the 
right under the great lobe of the liver, in a sulcus on 
its under side, in the fissure between the two lobes, 
attached to the substance of the liver, and receiving a 
coat from the peritonaeum. In a standing posture it 
lies forwards and downwards, and its fundus is raised 
by a fulness, or depressed by the emptying of the sto- 
mach. Its coats resemble those of the intestines, ex- 
cept that the inner is neither villous nor papillous, but 
a net work of folds in every direction. The hepatic 
and cystic ducts run almost parallel, and quite conti- 
guous to it, and uniting, form the ductus communis 
choledochus, which joins, in its course, the rhirtus pan- 
creaticus, and opens into the duodenum, in the most 
depending concave part of the intestine. The gall 
bladder is sometimes of an enormous size, and occa- 
sionally ruptured, either by the distention of its con- 
tents, or by a calculus. In Hautesierk's collection is a 
case in which it was found more than seven inches long, 
appended to an infarcted liver; and Petit, in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Surgery, speaks of its being 
distended to such a size as to resemble an abscess of the 
liver. It is sometimes inflamed (StoU Ratio Medendi 
vii. 226), sometimes deficient, occasionally filled with 
calculi (see Calculus), the seat of abscesses. Worms, 
it is said, are sometimes found in it. Winslow's Ana- 
tomy ; Haller's Physiology. See Jecur. 

VESrCULiE, (from vesica). Elevations of the 
cuticle irregularly circumscribed, containing a transpa- 
rent fluid. When the fluid is dark they are styled 
fihlyctena. 

Vesi'cul^ di'vje ba'rbaRjE. See Variola con- 

FLUENS. 

Vesi'cul^ gingiva'rum. The thrush. See 

ApHTHjE. 

VEsi'cuLiE Malpighia'nje. Scc Aspera arte- 

HIA. 

Vesi'cul^ semina'les are two membranaceous 
cellular tubes, lying on each side between the bladder 
and the rectum, on the outside of the vasa deferentia ; 
they are in length about three inches, and one broad, 
convoluted like the intestines, and kept in their situa- 
tion by a ligamentous membrane, the internal fibres of 
which are apparently muscular. The inside of the 
vesiculae seminalis is cavernous and villous. In some 
instances calculi have been found in them. 

VESPA, (a was/r). The sting of this little insect, 
like that of a bee, conveys a venom, which often leaves 
an inflammation, and a troublesome suppuration, some- 
times, it is said, a gangrene. The aqua ammoniae or 
the aqua kali are the quickest and most successful re- 
medies. 

VESTI'BULUM, an entry; an irregular round 
cavity between the cochleae and semicircular canals, not 
quite so large as the tympanum, and situated rather 
more inward and forward. See Auris and Sonus. 

VESTrGIUM,(fromx'e5?i5-o, to seek). See Meta- 
tarsus. 



VESTITUS, (a vestiendo). Dress. In consider- 
ing this subject we must first notice the materials, 
and then the forms, of our garments; but on these 
subjects we have anticipated the most material to- 
pics, and we were long in doubt whether it were ne- 
cessary to resume at any length the consideration, or to 
connect the scattered fragments into one view. We 
were determined, by reflecting that the subject had not 
yet been offered to the public eye free from gross errors. 
The materials of our dress are, wool, cotton, flax, 
silk, and fur. Woollen garments are undoubtedly the 
most salutary in this climate, whose perpetual changes 
are by its means resisted; and it is remarked that 
hectics have become incomparably more common in 
Scotland since the plaid was disused. From theirstruc- 
ture, as explained in the article Caloric, q. v., heat 
penetrates slowly, and the cold air is effectually guarded 
from the body, so that it preserves the same steady tem- 
perature. Another advantage is the affinity of woollen 
to water, which it retains rather in the form of a vesicu- 
lar vapour than of a fluid, so attenuated are the fluid par- 
ticles by its minute fibres, which even the unassisted 
sight can discover. This quality renders it highly use- 
ful when sweating naturally comes on, or is artiticially- 
induced. The water is immediately absorbed, and its 
coldness concealed. If no longer in contact with the 
body, flannel is not cold, nor does it induce any chill. 

An inconvenience arises from its warmth, which is 
debilitating, and this effect is increased by the perspira- 
tion which it excites. As its dirt is hid, the excre- 
mentitious fluids are allowed to remain ; as they are not 
seen, it is not duly changed. The former inconvenience 
is lessened by choosing the thinnest flannels, and the 
latter by frequent washing in a manner which prevents 
its thickening, viz. by employing water of a very mo- 
derate temperature, not exceeding 98°. The constant 
stimulus which it keeps up on the surface is rather in- 
convenient than injurious. 

Cotton partakes of the advantages of flannel, though 
in a very inferior degree; yet, if the texture be loose, 
as in the calicoes, it is often a convenient substitute. 
But we still want a fabric which shall come near the 
swanskin (flannel) in substance, and preserve the soft- 
ness of cotton. Raising the pile on the internal surface, 
as in the fleecy hosiery, makes it too warm for gene- 
ral purposes, and the common calicoes are neither 
sufficiently soft nor thick. Cotton is now used as a 
substitute for linen in shirts, and we think the change 
highly advantageous; but to accommodate this ma- 
terial to prejudice or fashion, its texture is too compact, 
and it is wove and finished in a manner too nearly re- 
sembling linen. Thread, as a material of stockings, 
holds a middle rank between cotton and silk. 

Whatever may be the dictates of health, however 
wise the voice of the charmer, the comforts of Imen 
will always secure a demand for this article. The 
luxury of a clean shirt of this material was one that the 
Romans, in the plenitude of their power, could not ob- 
tain, and to the healthy it is safe and salutary. To 
change it at night, and again in the morning, is a mo- 
dern refinement, which merits our commendation. It 
not only secures cleanliness, but, by renewing the air 
between the linen and the body, becomes an air bath, 
which greatly assists insensible perspiration. The ad- 
vantage of renewing the aii- is sensibly felt by nurses, 
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and all those obliged to sit up a whole night ; for they 
lind themselves always relieved by relaxing the liga- 
tures, and even shaking their linen, if they do not 
change it. 

Silk has no affinity to water, and should never be 
worn next the skin. A silk stocking will indeed keep 
the feet cool ; but the foot is chafed by the perspira- 
tion, and, on cooling, a shiver is soon induced. Above 
the linen it may be worn with safety in hot climates ; 
but the frequent changes of temperature in these re- 
gions render it highly dangerous, unless the disadvan- 
tages of sudden cold are guarded against by flannel be- 
low. Oil silk retains the heat of the body, and keeps 
up constant perspiration ; it is used, however, only as a 
topical diaphoretic, and not as an article of dress. 

/'«r is seldom worn next the skin but for the same 
purpose. It partakes of the disadvantages of flannel, at 
least those which arise from its stimulus; but does not 
possess the advantages derived from its affinity to wa- 
ter. It is dirty also; for it does not easily admit of 
cleaning, and is a harbour, not only for insects, but for 
infections of the most fatal kinds. It is necessary in 
the higher latitudes, where the cold is intense ; but 
should be banished from the more temperate. We 
now allude to its use next the skin, not to its employ- 
ment as an external ornament and defence. 

The changes of dress should be adapted to the sea- 
sons, being cautious to wear the winter clothes in this 
country, till summer be fully arrived. Our ancestors 
thought the limits very extensive, when they advised 
keeping on " the winter clothes till May be done ;" but 
the seasons are at present later, as is evinced even by 
the Alay-duke cherries, which seldom ripen in the 
southern districts of this island till the middle of June. 
The period should, therefore, be extended ; but modern 
refinement has interposed a demi saison, in which the 
winter dress is partly changed. This too we consider 
as highly salutary ; for the change is not then too great 
'at once, and the frequent change of clothes admits of 
their being at least aired, if not washed. We may be 
considered as advocates for modern fashions, and, like 
the authors on fleecy hosiery, to have a secret commu- 
nication with Bond street. In fact, however, it is a 
subject which we have for years considered with atten- 
tion. Within our own remembrance, a man of fifty 
was sallow, dirty, often diseased. At this time the fa- 
ther and son appear scarcely to differ, and often differ 
very slightly. Though much may be ascribed to the 
art of the friseur and dentist, the change which time 
really makes is inconsiderable in comparison, and we 
ascribe this slight alteration in a great degree to the 
frequent changes of dress, on the principles already de- 
scribed. It was not unusual to wear the same suit from 
the gloss of novelty till it was no longer decent ; and 
to change the linen three times a week was an ex- 
traordinary sacrifice to appearance. The other circum- 
stances of cleanliness, particularly in the hair and teeth, 
undoubtedly contribute to preserve health; but the fre- 
quent changes of clothes and linen, with the use of 
such as require washing, has highly contributed to the 
prevention of disease and premature old age. The dis- 
use of snuff" and tobacco^has also had its share in the 
event. Let us, however, repeat, and strongly incul- 
cate, that the changes of dress should not be sudden, 
that the first appearance of a sunny day should not 



draw us from our woollen clothes, into nankeens and 
silks. 

Dryness and warmth of the extremities are circum- 
stances of ilie utmost importance to health, and in gout, 
any complaint of the head or breast, or a disposition 
to cutaneous diseases, particular attention should be 
paid to the feet. The shoes should be carefully guard- 
ed, so as to admit no moisture, the stockings warm, 
and frequently changed, the feetoften washed, and daily 
rubbed. The water employed should be temperate 
only, and very little exceeding the heat of springs, 
about 62° of Fahrenheit. The stockings most salutary 
are of worsted ; but cotton may be allowed, if chang- 
ed daily; silk should not be worn, at least without 
woollen or cotton socks. 

The natural covering of the head is the hair, and in 
every view, this should be worn, if nature has not de- 
nied it. The substitute, a wig, is dirty, unhealthy, and 
inconvenient. It is not adapted to absorb perspiration, 
which is consequently confined, and occasionally cold, 
nor does the discharge really compensate for the natu- 
ral one of the hair and the mucus of its bulbs. A wig 
has all the inconvenience of a silk dress, and not a single 
advantage, except saving a little time and trouble. The 
hair must be daily combed : the wig is dressed in a 
shop, though often on the head. In general the head 
should be kept cool ; for all salutary perspiration is 
promoted by coolness. Even our common felt black 
hats are too warm for summer. 

The form of dress requires some attention. All 
strait ligatures should be avoided, particularly about the 
neck ; and, in general, the breast should not be expos- 
ed to the air. The coat, for we now chiefly attend 
to the gentlemen, may be cut as fashion dictates, if its 
tyrannic sway does not order too strict confinement 
in the arms, and a consequent compression on the axil- 
lary artery. The waistband of the breeches usually 
surrounded the ossa ilea, which prevented any injurious 
pressure on the hypogastric region. We have now ex- 
changed with the softer sex, who have rejected the 
pressure of the stays on the abdomen, and our breeches 
are raised to the pit of the stomach. They are, how- 
ever, wisely supported by braces over the shoulders, 
and, instead of ligatures, the stockings, if any are worn, 
(for the constant use of boots renders it doubtful,) 
should be kept up in a similar way. Garters over the 
knee do not compress any vessel of importance, as the 
tendons of the flexors of the leg guard them ; but below 
the knee they occasion varices, swelled legs, ulcers, and 
a train of evils. 

Of shoes much might have been said ; but fashion 
has wisely interposed, and both sexes now tread firm 
on the foot as nature made it. We follow too the ad- 
vice of Camper, and have a shoe for each foot. It is 
fortunate when fashion is content to follow the dictates 
of health. Boots compress the calf too much, and im- 
pede the circulation. Nothing can be more inconve- 
nient and unsuitable as a walking dress. 

Of female dress, we had intended to speak ; but we 
find little to add, except the application of the princi- 
ples already laid down. The female form is now per- 
mitted to expand luxuriantly ; but to give it fulness, 
the shoulders are forced back so as to impede the cir- 
culation in the upper extremities, and the clothes tight- 
ly bound around the lower part of the sternum. Much 
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inconvenience is, however, avoided by supporting them 
over the shoulders by braces. The covering of the 
bosom is too close by day, and too inconsiderable in the 
evenmg; for, though the drawing room and the opera 
house are warm, carriages and lobbies are cold, and many 
a victim is thus sacrificed to the shrine of fashion. The 
custom of wearing drawers is convenient; but we think 
not salutary. The chief female diseases of those re- 
gions are from relaxation, and the free access of cool 
air is useful. We shall not interfere with the moralist 
in the reasons which he may adduce in their favour. 

VETERINARI A ARS. The art of medicine as ap- 
plied to horses. See White's full and excellent Trea- 
tise on Veterinary Medicine. 

VETE'RNUM, (from vetus ; a disease attendant on 
old age). See Anasarca. 

VETE'RNUS, (from the same). See Caros. 
VETO'NICA,also VETO'NICA CORDI. SccBe- 
TONicA, and Caryophyllus ruber. 
VIA LACTE'A. See Galaxia. 
VI^ PRIMiE, the first fiassages, generally include 
the stomach and duodenum ; and when we speak of the 
consent of the stomach with other parts we often in- 
clude the duodenum. 

Vl'BICES, (from <?v|, because they resemble the 
marks or stripes on the skin raised by beating with whips 
or other instruments). Purple spots and weals under 
the skin, of a scarlet colour, sometimes called stigmata. 
VIBRATIO, (a vibrare,') applied to the supposed 
undulating tremulous motions of a nervous fluid. 

VIBRISSiE, (from vidro). Hairs growing in the 
nostrils. 

VIBU'RNUM,(-y/eo,^& bind with twigs ; from its use 
in making bands,) lanta?ia^ camara, viburnum lantana 
Lin. Sp. PI. 384, PLIANT mealy tree, wayfaring 
TREE, an arborescent shrub, whose wood is fungous, 
the leaves resembling those of alder, the flowers in 
umbells, small, like those of elder, white, and quinque 
petalous, succeeded by berries, at first green, then red, 
and at last black, sweet, and viscous. This shrub is 
found in hedges, and clayey uncultivated grounds. 
The leaves and berries are astringent, but it is never 
used. See Rail Historia. 

VrCIA, (from ^ix.oi, a fiitcher ; from the shape of 
its pods). The tare or vetch, bicion, cracca major, 
■vicia cracca Lin. Sp. PI. 1035. The pod is full of 
roundish or angulated seeds; the leaves are numerous, 
pinnated, and generally conjugated by pairs to a rib 
which ends in a tendril. Vetches are considered as 
heating and astringent; and a decoction with raisins, 
figs, and liquorice, has been given in the suppurative 
state of the small pox to fill the pustules. 

VICTORIA'LIS, (victoria, victory, from the sword 
like shape of its leaves). Allium victorialis Lin. Sp. PI. 
424. See Ophioscordon. 

VIDA'MARAM. See Sebesten. 
VIGILANTIA, (a vigilo, to watch). Vigilance, 
sleeplessness. See Pervigilium and Somnus. 

We resume this subject to remark that watchfulness 
is often of itself a disease, which we cannot explain. 
In fevers we perceive a constant irritation from an in- 
creased determination to the brain, and, as already 
hinted, literai-y persons, from the increased sensibility 
of the sensorial organs, in consequence of continued at- 
tention, do not experience the recurrence of the re- 
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gular collapse. Those used to deep investigations- 
when the cause is removed, do not recover that equili- 
brium which disposes to returning sleep. The deepest 
thinker, who could dispossess himself of his cares and 
calculations, was the late much lamented Mr. Pitt. We 
sometimes find this watchfulness in children without 
an evident cause, and sometimes without danger; but 
it generally gives a most decided indication of internal 
disease, and ought to call forth all our attention. In 
general, vigilance blunts the sensations, prevents the re- 
gular associations of thought, the deductions of reason, 
and impairs the sound decisions of judgment. It induces 
fevers, apparently hectic, with dyspepsia, costiveness, 
Sec; while the latter in hypochondriac persons appa- 
rently brings on sleeplessness. 

VI'NCA PERVI'NCA, (vincio, to bind, from its use 
in making bands,) clematis, vinca major Lin. Sp. PI. 
304, the GREATER periwinkle. From a stringy, 
creeping, fibrous root spring smooth, long, creeping, 
slender stalks. The flower is monopetalous, followed 
by two pods, containing oblong, sulcated, and almost 
cylindric seeds. The plant grows on banks at the 
sides of ditches ; and an infusion of the leaves is re- 
commended in fluor albus, haemoptoe, haemorrhoids, 
and excessive menstruation. See Raii Historia. 

VINCETO'XICUM, (from vinco, and toxkum). 
Swallow wort. See Asclepias. 

VI'NI SPI'RITUS TENUTOR andRECTIFICA'- 
TUS. See Vinum adustum. 

VINUM, {oito(i, from the Hebrew term, ion). 
Wine, Bacchus. (See CEnus). The juice of fruits, 
chiefly applied to the fermented juice of the grape. 

It is not now necessary to engage in the doctrine of 
fermented liquors; but it is sufficient to remark, that 
the thinner wines are more subject to fermentation, 
and possessing a smaller proportion of saccharine and 
extractive matter, hasten more rapidly to the acid state. 
To correct this tendency, they are sometimes boiled, 
and thus rendered richer; or the progress of fermenta- 
tion is checked by the fumes of sulphur. 

These means are well adapted to preserve, for a time, 
the weaker wines; but, if neglected, they soon become 
acid, though, if the same plans be adopted to check the 
fermentation of the richer wines, in their earlier pe- 
riods, the spirit will not be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity, and they will become vapid. 

The ancients had a considerable variety of wines, 
and were peculiarly attentive to the management of the 
fermenting process. To detail the directions of Pliny, 
Athenaeus, Varro, £cc. at length, would be improper in 
this place, and it is sufficient to observe, that, in the 
early period, they accelerated the fermentation by arti- 
ficial warmth. This was really the design of xhtfuma- 
ria, not to check the fermentation, as in the modern 
method of smoking a cask. The taste and smell of 
the smoke were, however, imbibed by the wine, and 
the slightly baked amphorse were the best means of 
destroying both. This seems to be evident from the lines 
of Horace, which have not always been rightly under- 
stood. 

JTic dies anno redeunte festiis 
Corticem, astrictum pice, dimovebit 
Ampliorx, fitmum bibere, institute 
Consule TuUo. 
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It seems also that in the amphora the wines grew 
four probably from the evaporation through its sub- 
stance, and it may be doubted whether the " langui- 
diora vina," and^n ec Bacchus larguescit mihi," may 
not refer to |fl|Hn'bidness rather than to mellowness, 
as has been supposed. But this is 'from our present 
purpose. 

The wines of the ancients were so much varied by 
their management, that it is not easy to ascertain their 
veal qualities. In general, the Falcrnian {vinum massi- 
cum) was the more austere and stronger wine, the hock 
probably of the moderns; the ccecubum, the lighter 
nectar, wine of the warmer districts, though Galen 
speaks of a lighter weak kind of Falernian, and in one 
place the ccecubum, as a more generous beverage, or 
any old wine. The vinum sentinum, the favourite 
Avine of Augustus, was light and gratefu^; we suspect 
of a weaker quality. The Sabine wines, " vile Sabinum," 
the common vin de pays, was occasionally, under pro- 
per management, though light, generous, or it would 
not have been styled by Galen evyavi Sse/S/voj. Ho- 
race mentions it as estimable at four years, and Galen 
remarks that it was properly matured only in six. 

Of the Greek wines, the Pramnian and the Maronean 
were distinguished for their strength. Homer informs 
us that the Maronean required twenty parts of water to 
dilute it, and Hippocrates, except the copies err, orders 
an equal dilution of the Thasian wine. Pliny informs 
us, that, at a later era, it was usual to mix eight 
parts of water to reduce it to the strength of common 
•wine. The Cretan, the Chian, and the Lesbian wines 
were rich and generous; the latter pleasant, and not 
heady. 

The ancients generally diluted their wines, and in a 
singular manner. They first added warm water in the 
due proportion, and then cooled the mixed fluid in 
snow. This might probably have produced a more 
perfect union between the water and wine; but we 
cannot think that the cold would produce the generous 
race which we find in pure unmixed wines. Indeed 
they were not always cold (Senecae Epistolae, 73); but 
this seems to have been a precaution among valetudina- 
rians only. 

We have engaged in this short disquisition, chiefly 
to elucidate some passages in the ancient medical au- 
thors, and we may here express a wish that this sub- 
ject were taken up by an elegant scholar, who would 
explain it without the redundant, irrelevant, and unin- 
teresting disquisitions of Baccius, and in a manner 
niore satisfactory than the diffuse, pompous, inanity of 
Dr. Barry. 

Wine, we have said, is the fermented juice of the 
grape, and generally contains the extractive, tartar, 
some portion of unchanged saccharine matter, ardent 
spirit, and the aroma of the fruit. On the proportions 
of the first, and the different quality of the last, all the 
variety of wines depends. Wines may be divided into 
the sweet and dry. In the former is the greatest pro- 
portion of extractive and saccharine matter, often the 
least of the ardent spirit, though, in a few instances, 
this is rather softened and disguised than absent. Of 
this kind is the Malmsey Madeira, the Canary wine, 
the Constantia from the Cape of Good Hope, the vino 
tinto (tent of Hungary), Frontignac, some kinds of 
Florence, many of the Spanish white wines, as the pa- 



cherotti, Sec. The dry wines are the hock, the Vin de 
Grave, Madeira, Vidonia, port, both red and white, 
mountain, sherry, Sec. Many of the Portuguese, Spa- 
nish, and Italian wines hold a middle rank, as the Buc- 
cellos, the Lisbon, some kinds of Florence, Sec. 

It has been usual to consider an acetous acid as an in- 
gredient in wmes; but if it be ever found, the wine is 
imperfect, and a decomposition must have begun. The 
smartness, which has suggested the idea, and which 
led the fabricators of made wines to employ a por- 
tion of acid, seems to be owing to an admixture of the 
carbonic acid air, generated during fermentation. This 
seems to give the pungency to claret and Burgundy, as 
it more evidently does, in a more evolved state, to 
Champaigne. We must not indeed deny, that wine 
may, from the grape, contain some malic or citric acid, 
as Chaptal informs us (Annales de Chimie, xxxv, &c.), 
that even the sweetest wine reddens the juice of litmus. 
He adds, that the remains, after the distillation of brandy, 
becomes sour, and this cannot be denied to be vinegar; 
but it is of a posterior production, the eff'ect of the ace- 
tous fermentation. The quantity of alcohol varies 
from one third to one sixteenth. Tartar we have al- 
ready spoken of, not as a product of fermentation, but 
as originally contained in the must. The extractive 
matter is gradually deposited by age. 

One part of wine we have omitted, viz. the colour- 
ing matter; because it is wholly extraneous, and does 
not add to the qualities of the wine. It is a resinous 
substance, soluble in alcohol, and deposited as the qua- 
lity of the wine is deteriorated by age. It is destroyed 
also by powdered charcoal. Lowitz. 

Wine is highly grateful to the palate and stomach, 
giving an immediate and agreeable warmth to the 
whole system, and its peculiarly pleasing stimulus is 
felt, even at first, in the mouth. It completely an- 
swers the idea formed of an analeptic, as it appears im- 
mediately restorative. When we pursue its effects far- 
ther, we shall find the strength and spirits renewed; the 
perspiration and other secretions, which may have lan- 
guished from fatigue, restored; the thoughts follow 
each other with more freedom, and every motion is 
carried on with ease and comfort. If we examine this 
series of symptoms with a marked attention, we shall 
at once perceive the combination of a stimulant with a 
sedative power; in other words, an indirect stimulus- 
The freedom, the serenity rising to hilarity, point out 
the narcotic influence, and show that wine cannot be 
considered as strictly and properly a stimulant. When 
we pursue still farther its effects, we shall find the ideas 
are irregularly associated; the face, though flushed on 
the cheeks, is pale, round the nose and lips, the hand 
unsteady, the legs tottering, or spasmodically contract- 
ed. After sleep every symptom of debility in a consi- 
derable degree follows. 

Wine, however, in moderation is, like tea, salutary, 
and its noxious portion is guarded by the extractive 
matter, perhaps the acid, from being, in general, injuri- 
ous. In this it differs from ardent spirits, which not 
only want this sheathing, protecting ingredient, but 
seem to acquire additional deleterious properties from 
the fire, particularly by the evolution of an acrid, often 
an empyreumatic, oily principle. 

Wines differ in their salubrity from the difference of 
their properties. The dry strong wines, as old hock, 
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arc stimulant, with little mixture of the narcotic ; or 
the austerity which accompanies the ardent spirit seems 
to correct its injurious properties. Some portion of 
this is preserved in the Maderia, and a less in Vidonia, 
sherry, and mountain, successively, of which the last is 
sometimes sweet. The sweeter wines are cordial and 
nutritious, especially when they combine, with the sac- 
charine matter, a larger proportion of spirit. The 
Malmsey Maderia, the vino tinto, and the sweet Flo- 
rences are of this kind. The Frontignac and Con- 
stantio are less nutritious, and cordial in a lower degree. 
The lighter sweet wines are generally drank with the 
desert, as the sweetness of its dishes would destroy the 
flavour of the dryer wines. Port and sherry belong ra- 
ther to the dry than the sweet wines. The astringency 
of the former counteracts, its narcotic powers, and the 
latter approaches, in a slight degree, the austerity of the 
German wines. 

Claret, Burgundy, and Hermitage seem to be pro- 
gressively more generous in the order mentioned. 
Claret combines, at least, the effect of an acid. The 
race of Burgundy renders it more generous, and the 
Hermitage has, in general, a superior body. If the sto- 
mach can bear with impunity either, they are highly 
salutary, as they contain a very inconsiderable degree of 
ardent spirit, and the malic acid probably, though dis- 
guised, in a considerable proportion. The aroma of 
Hermitage shows it to possess an additional principle, 
which we suspect renders the acid less injurious. In 
many cold, flatulent, weak stomachs, each is, however, 
injurious. Champaigne is more so: for its body is in- 
considerable, and the quantity of air evolved renders it 
often inconvenient in the stomach, not to mention that 
its effects on the head lead to a suspicion that it com- 
bines some more deleterious principle than the carbo- 
nic acid gas. 

The constant use of wine is " a custom more ho- 
noured in the breach than in the observance." Its ad- 
vantages are lost from habit, and, when we want it as 
a cordial, we must employ a dose which will render its 
narcotic powers too sensible. If it be asked, which 
is the most wholesome wine ? we would say, with a 
few exceptions, that which is the best; in other words, 
that in which the fermentation has been regularly con- 
ducted, in which its spirit is fully evolved, but still 
sheathed by the remaining extractive, if not some por- 
tion of the saccharine, matter. The exceptions are the 
rich wines in a weak over-loaded stomach ; and the 
thin acid ones in a cold and flatulent habit. Port, in 
general, unless kept until attenuated, is heavy, injures 
digestion, and is injurious from the quantity of spirit 
generally added to make it bear the motion of the ship ; 
and, on this account, the wine which has twice crossed 
the tropics is preferred. The spirit is, by the voyage, 
more intimately combined, or evaporated. In our 
anxiety, however, to procure a generous attenuated 
wine, we must not wait till its colour be lost. When 
the brilliant red at the bottom of the glass changes to a 
brown, even when almost imperceptible, the quality 
of the wine is injured. Fashion or prejudice in vain in- 
sists that it is of a superior kind; for the chemist knows 
that a decomposition has begun, and the physician, 
that it is no longer the generous cordial it once was. 

The good effects of wine are shown by the cheerful- 
ness and hilarity which it excites, by a free perspira- 
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tion, the mouth not hot or dry; theBRellectual func- 
tions free and well connected, without rapidity or irre- 
gularity. If the quantity is not in excess, the sleep is 
easy, sound, and undisturbed; the morning not cloud- 
ed by headach, the mouth not dry, and every occupa- 
tion, mental or corporeal, resumed with freedom and 
alacrity. 

Wine, like cyder, is sometimes adulterated with lead. 
See Plumbum. 

In pharmacy the following wines only are ordered: the 
vinum album Hlsfxanicum^ or mountain wine ; viniim al' 
bum Gallicum, or French white wine; vinum Canarinum., 
Canary or sack ; vinum. Rhenanum^ or hock; vinum ru- 
brum, or red port. The qualities of each Ave have already 
mentioned; but we do not perceive that the choice of 
wine, as a menstruum, is regulated by any fixed views, 
and it is now scarcely employed. As a vehicle for the 
more convenient division of the doses of metallic salts 
the mountain is preferable; but, in general, a portion 
of spirit should be added. Indeed, in every case the 
dry stronger wines are preferable to the sweet or weak. 

As a medicine, wine is a most valuable cordial in 
languor and debility, particularly useful in the low 
stage of typhus, raising the pulse, supporting the 
strength,promoting a diaphoresis, andresistingputrefac- 
tion more quickly and certainly than any other medi- 
cine. Delirium, from excessive irritability, and a de- 
fect of nervous energy, is often relieved by the judicious 
use of wine; during the prevalence of an intermittent 
epidemic, or putrid sore tlaroat, a moderate use of wine 
has proved a salutary prophylactic. In malignant an- 
gina; in the small pox verging to putrescency, with 
great debility ; in gangrenes and the plague; wine is 
considered an important remedy, and in almost every 
case of great prostration of strength is a most grateful 
and efficacious cordial. Dietetically it is said to be be- 
neficial to the weak and aged, and to those who are 
exposed to a warm and moist, or to a corrupted, air. 
Externally it stimulates, strengthens, and resists putre- 
faction. Dr. Harris orders ulcers to be washed Avith 
warm wine; and external inflammations are said to be 
sometimes removed by it. In an erysipelas, warm wine 
and fomentations with the spirit of wine are sometimes 
useful. Wine in fevers is, however, often too heating, 
and to an equal proportion of milk and water as much 
wine may then be added as will occasion coagulation. 
A wine whey, mildly cordial and diaphoretic, is thus 
formed, and may be given with good effect ; or water 
may be added to wine for the same purposes. See Bac- 
ciusde Naturali VinorumHistoria; Barry on the Wines 
of the Ancients; Galen Libellus de Vinis. Opera, 
vii.; Hoffmann de Vini Hungarici excellente Natura; 
Ejusdem de Natura et Praestantia Vini Rhenani ; Neu- 
mann's Chemistry; Lewis's and Cullen's Materia Me- 
dica. 

Vi'num adu'stum, vinum ardensy spirit of wine, 
and, when rectified, alcohol cuculatum majus cenostag-ma. 
In France it is drawn from wine; in England and Ger- 
many from malt liquors, sometimes from molasses ; 
and in America from the sugar cane. The spirit from 
each source, if equally pure, is the same. 

Alcohol, when pure, is perfectly limpid, with a pene- 
trating smell, and a hot fiery taste. When sJiakcn in 
water it forms bubbles, which almost instantly disap- 
pear, and it moves in the vial without the slighest 
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'Its specific gravity is 0.825 at 60° ; 
be brought to 812. It resists the in- 
tensest colds hitherto known, evaporates before the point 
of boiling, v\^hich is, however, so low as 165°, and, on 
evaporating ,;Jaipp as a gazeous fluid, leaving a high 
degree of cold. It mixes slowly with water if at rest; 
but rapidly on shaking, separating numerous bubbles : 
the united bulk is smaller than that of the separate 
portions, and the specific gravity, of course, greater. 
Alcohol burns on being touched with an ignited body : 
and the flame is pale blue on the outside, though white 
in the centre. Salts of copper render the flame of a 
beautiful emerald green, borax a greenish yellow, nitre 
a dun yellow, and the soluble salts of strontian a deep 
blood red. The strongest alcohol is consumed so per- 
fectly as to inflame gunpowder, if placed at the bottom 
of the vessel in which it burns. When alcohol has 
burnt away on cotton, and inflames it, chemists call 
it rectified spirit of wine. Equal measures of this rec- 
tified spirit and of pure water form sfiiritus -vini tenuior, 
proof spirit. If to the rectified spirit as much well dried 
and yet warrh alkaline salt be added, as that a part of it 
remains undissolved at the bottom, it will absorb the 
remaining aqueous humidity, and the spirit may be 
poured from its surface. After which, if a little cal- 
cined vitriol or burnt alum be added to this dephlegm- 
ated spirit, and it be again distilled, it will arise pure 
and free from either supei'fluous phlegm, or any of the 
alkaline salt that may be detained in it. This is called 
alcohol. The college of physicians direct the following 
process : Take of rectified spirit of wine, one gallon ; 
kali made hot, one pound and a half; pure kali, one 
ounce : mix the spirit with the pure kali, and after- 
wards add one pound of the hot kali : shake them, and 
digest for twenty-four hours. Pour off" the spirit, to 
which add the rest of the kali, and distil in a water 
bath. It is to be kept in a vessel well stopped. The 
specific gravity of the best alcohol is to that of distilled 
water as 815 to 1000. But, as we have said, it may be 
rendered still stronger. An empyreumatic flavour, how- 
ever, oftens remains from the first incautious distillation, 
and a fetid oil, from an accidental or a designed impreg- 
nation. The former disappears by age, especially if the 
spirit be kept in charred casks ; but the oil is seldom se- 
parated. It may be discovered by rubbing some of the 
spirit on the palm of the hand. Alkalis and lime, with 
a subsequent distillation, remove it; but a portion of 
the spirit is in this way decomposed. Baume, who 
thinks this oil more common when the spirit is pre- 
pared from the rich Spanish wines, found that the first 
product of the distillation was not oily, and on this ob- 
servation founded his process of purifying. This was 
to distil the spirit successively, reserving all the first 
portions, then to mix them and distil off one half. 

fiscal operations have rendered it a problem of pecu- 
liar advantage to ascertain the comparative strength of 
diff'erent spirits. Shaking the fluid, and marking the 
period at which the bubbles disappear, becomes, from 
habit, a good test of its strength ; but art will supply 
the means of imitating what has been attributed to 
the proportion of alcohol. The quantity of water left 
after burning is a better criterion. Good rectified spi- 
rit should leave about 0.25, French brandy 0.56, com- 
mon malt spirit 0.65. Another test is the quantity of 
water which good dry carbonat of potash carries down. 



and one usually employed of rum is its swimming in 
olive oil; but all are liable to objections, and the most 
certain means of ascertaining the proportion of alcohol, 
in a given quantity of spirit, is by ascertaining its spe- 
cific gravity. The immense and minute labours of sir 
Charles Blagden and Mr. Gilpin on these subjects 
may be found in the seventy-ninth and eighty-second 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions; but, though 
we think a more minute attention to the strength of 
spirits in pharmaceutical processes highly desirable, 
the disquisition is by far too remote from our present 
object to detain us. The complicated circumstances in 
this inquiry afford many curious subjects of hydrometri- 
cal investigation, which, to a philosophic mind, must be 
highly interesting. It appears, in general, that the 
greatest diminution in bulk, or concentration, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ingredients, which takes 
place between alcohol and water, occurs, when equal 
bulks of each are used, being more than -j^^th of the 
whole. But the greatest possible diminution, obtain- 
able by any admixture of water, happens when two 
parts of the latter are added to one of alcohol, being 
6.81 parts where one hundred of alcohol are employed. 
This last is the highest term of actual diminution, as it 
is again less than 6.81 in one hundred, if still more 
water is added. 

Alcohol has been analyzed in a variety of ways; but 
we have not hitherto attained greater accuracy than 
from the experiments of Lavoisier, who concluded 
that one hundred parts of alcohol contained 63.6 of 
water; 28.53 of carbon ; and 7.87 of hydrogen. In 
the strongest alcohol, water already formed probably 
exceeds one-half its weight, which in burning is carried 
off' by evaporation. 

Pure alkalis are soluble in alcohol ; but carbonated 
alkalis only attract the water. The solution is of a high 
red brown colour, and recommended as a resolvent by 
Van Helmont, under the appellation oitinctura tartari. 
The proportion of pure alkali, dissolved by the strong- 
est alcohol, is about 0.187 of its weight; but, as al- 
ready hinted, the spirit is in part decomposed ; for the 
alkali attracts the carbon, and rhomboidal or spicular 
crystals are deposited. If this solution is repeatedly 
distilled, the whole spirit is decomposed, leaving carbo- 
nat and acetite of potash. Lime has a similar eff'ect. 
Pure ammonia dissolves in alcohol, and the carbonated 
ammonia to a certain extent, especially by means of 
distillation. When alcohol, however, is added to a sa- 
turated solution of ammonia, in water the latter is pre- 
cipitated in confused crystals, called offa Helmontii. The 
action of the stronger acids has been already noticed in 
the article Ether, q. v. ; and the weaker ones dissolve 
in it or decompose it imperfectly. Hovvard's/u/mina/riw^ 
mercury is procured by means of alcohol, which when 
digested with nitrat of mercury, is decomposed, and be- 
comes the oxalat of this metal, in which state it fulmi- 
nates. The other neutrals are dissolved by alcohol, with 
diff'erent degrees of affinity, and it furnishes a ready me- 
thod of approximating the saline contents of mineral 
waters. Lavoisier found that pure spirit did not dissolve 
carbonated or sulphurated soda, sulphurated or muriated 
magnesia, or even common salt. When mixed with 
half its weight of water, it dissolved a considerable 
quantity of common salt; but sulphat of soda was not 
dissolved in any mixture in which the quantity of spirit 
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exceeded that of water, without boiling. On cooling, 
the whole of the salt was deposited. The result of Wen- 
zel's experiments we shall add. The spirit was the best 
spirit of commerce, about 0.830, the heat of boiling 1 80°, 
and the quantity 240 grains. These dissolved, of 



Nitrat of potash 
soda 



ammonia 

lime 

magnesia 

allumine 

Muriat of potash 

. ammonia 

lime 

magnesia 

Fluat of ammonia 
alumine 



Grains. 
5 

23 

214 

288 

694 

240 

5 

17 

288 

1313 

1 

1 



Borat of ammonia 
Tartrite of potash 
Cream of tartar 
Tartrite of ammonia 

alumine 

Oxalat of alumine 
Acidulous oxalat of potash 



% 




Grain*. 
1 
1 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



Mr. Kirwan's experiments were made with five dif- 
ferent kinds of spirit. That of the specific gravity of 
.900 is equal, according to Gilpin, to one hundred of 
spirit, with about fifty-nine grains of water; .872 to as 
much spirit, with twenty-seven of water; .848, with 
about eleven grains of water; and .825, with five grains 
of water. The temperature was about 80°, the time of 
digestion three days, and the salts were deprived of the 
water of crystallization. See Kirwan on Mineral Waters, 
p. 266. 



One hundred grains of alcohol dissolved. 



Sulphat of Soda 

magnesia 

Nitrat of potash 

soda 

Muriat of potash 
soda 



Acetite of lime 



ammonia . 

magnesia, dried at 120*^ 

barytes 

crystallized 
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.185 
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1.56 
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.32 


.06 




2.4 
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4.12 


4.75 


4.88 



When alcohol is added to a solution of salts they are 
precipitated in proportions which furnish some informa- 
tion of importance in the same analysis. The precipi- 
tation takes place, as may be expected, soonest with 
the purest alcohol, and the most saturated solution: the 
quantity of spirit must be at least equal in bulk to that 
of the solution, often much larger. Mr. Kirwan found 
that if water contained selenite in the proportion of 
0.001, it would be completely precipitated by spirit of 
the specific gravity of .850, or somewhat below it. 
Alkaline sulphats are equally precipitated by a spirit 
of .817 in a somewhat longer time. Alum must be 
in a greater proportion than 0.05 to be precipitated 
by a spirit of .834, unless triple the bulk be used, assist- 
ed by heat. Sulphat of magnesia must be in greater 
proportion than 0.240 to be immediately precipitated 
by a spirit of .834. Phosphorus dissolves in alcohol 
and sulphur by the process of distillation. 

Pure resins are soluble in alcohol ; but the gum 
resins only in part soluble in the pure spirit, though 
more so in the diluted. The purer resins are precipi- 
tated from spirit by the addition of water. Gum copal 
and amber, though styled often resins, do not dissolve 
in alcohol. Camphor dissolves in nearly an equal 
weight of good alcohol, and the essential oils are dis- 
solved in it in proportion to its strength. It extracts 
the colour and smell from fat oils without dissolving 



them ; but, if empyreumatic, rendered dryings rectified 
by distillation, or united by an alkali into soap, they be- 
come in a greater or less degree, soluble in spirit. Al- 
cohol dissolves about one third of its weight of good 
soap, if not overloaded with oil, and the solution is 
limpid, chiefly used as a test for earthy salts in mi- 
neral waters. It dissolves equally the green matter of 
vegetables, and sugar in about three times its weight, 
if the spirit be of a moderate strength. As the alcohol 
does not dissolve the mucilage, it is useful for separat- 
ing the purely saccharine part. Animal secretions of 
a resinous nature, as well as wax and spermaceti, are 
dissolved by spirit, which separates albumen from the 
serous fluid with which it is combined, by coagulation. 
It slowly extracts the blood from the muscular fibre, 
leaving the flesh shrivelled, white, hard, and not sus- 
ceptible of putrefaction. On this account good alcohol 
is of essential service in the preservation of anatomical 
preparations. 

This spirit, from the properties recited, is of exten- 
sive use in chemistry, separating the medicinal parts of 
vegetable and animal substances from the inactive mat- 
ter, extracting their flavour and colour, dissolving re- 
sins and oil forvarnishes, &c. and extracting them from 
the woods which contain them. 

Asamedicine, alcohol, externally applied, constringes 
the vessels, and coagulates the fluids, and thus restrains 
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liaemorrhagei^^^r a powerful narcotic it eases pain, 
but renders th^rorts paralytic. If received into the sto- 
jnach in an un^mted state, it produces tiiesamc narco- 
tic effects sofl^fcglescribed ; and if the quantity taken 
be conside^PP^^sy or apoplexy often follows. All 
spirit takeJKtemally is injurious; and though a mo- 
derate quaraty, the injury is trifling, yet its use should 
be regulated with the greatest care. 

Externally, as a topical astringent, it is useful in brac- 
ing relaxed organs, and, as a narcotic, in lessening in- 
creased action from strains. Sec. In inflammations from 
excess of stimulus, as in burns, it has been useful, as a less 
stimulus, to bring the vessels to a proper tone without 
too far detracting from their irritability. See Neumann's 
Chemical Works; Lewis's Materia Medica. 

Vi'num, wine, a pharmaceutical title from its use 
as a menstruum in pharmacy. It will be obvious that 
"wine takes up the extractive matter with less decom- 
position than spirit, though perhaps more changed than 
by the medium of water. As it is not kept without 
spontaneous changes, it is a form now disused, except 
as a menstruum for mineral substances. 

Vi'num rhaba'rbari. See Rhabarbarum. 
Vi'num hordea'ceum regio'num septentriona'- 
LiuM. See Alla. 

Vi'num Fale'rnium. See Aminjeum vinum. 
Vi'num eme'ticum, et bene'dictum. See Antimo- 
niale vinum. 

Vi'num ohalybea'tum, vel Fe'rri. See Fer- 
rum. 

Vi'num hippocra'ticum. See Claretum. 
VrOLA, (/on, from its supposed native country, 
Ionia,) -viola odorata Lin. Sp. PI. 1324. The sweet 
violet. The flowers have a very agreeable smell, a 
weak, mucilaginous, bitterish taste ; and, if in a dose of 
two drachms, they are gently laxative : according to Ber- 
gius, they possess an anodyne and pectoral quality. The 
seeds are somewhat more laxative, gently emetic, said 
to be strongly diuretic, and useful in gravelly complaints. 
The flowers yield to water both their virtues and fine 
colour, but impart to the spirit their fine flavour, with- 
out their colour. 

A syrup made with the blue flowers is useful in 
some chemical investigations, to detect an acid, or an 
alkali, and it is said to be a laxative for infants ; an ef- 
fect probably derived from the sugar. 

Syrufi of -violets is made by macerating twopoundsof 
the fresh petals of the flowers in three pints of boiling 
distilled water, for twenty-four hours. The liquor is 
then strained through a fine linen rag without expres- 
sion, and the clarified sugar added to make a syrup. 
(Ph. Lond. 1788.) Both the flowers and the syrup lose 
their fine colour by long keeping. See Lewis's Materia 
Medica. 

Vi'ola canina, Lin. Sp. PI. 1324. The root is 
both emetic and cathartic, when dry, in the dose of a 
scruple; but is not used in this country. 

Vi'oLA trico'lor, Lin. Sp PI. 1326, /3. is to the 
taste mucilaginous and somewhat rough, and in quality 
somewhat purgative ; half a drachm of the dried herb, 
boiled two hours in milk, is recomm.ended to be taken 
night and morning in milk for the crusta lactea. The 
decoction is formed into a poultice with bread, and ap- 
plied to the part, but is a trifling remedy, and at present 
disused. 



Vi'oLA lun'a'ris. See Bulbokach. 

Vi'ola i-cte'a. See Cheiri. 

Vio'la maria'na. See Cervicarxa. 

Vi'ola mar'ina. See Epeblaunus. 

Vi'ola palu'stris. See Sanfcula ebor. 

VIO'RN'A, (liom viro, to bind nvitfi twigs, from the 
flexibility of its branches). See Astragene. 

VIPE'BA. See Cassada. 

VrPERA,(.7//0c/ vi /iariat,i\-om the tale of the young 
ones eating through the mother's bowels). The viper, 
coluber berus Lin. Systema Naiura:, is a viviparous rep- 
tile, about an inch in thickness, and from twenty to 
thirty inches in length ; distinguished from the snake 
by an undulated black line on its back, and the small- 
ncss of its tail; found in the heat of summer under 
hedges, and in winter retiring into holes in the earth. 
Its poison is at the basis of its fangs, or long teeth, 
through which it is emitted by a furrow when the ani- 
mal bites. A small portion of this poison, communi- 
cated to the blood by a wound, produces violent eff'ects, 
though inoffensive in the stomach. The mode of 
relief is rubbing the wound with olive oil, taking it 
freely, internally, with ammonia ; but in this country 
the bite of a viper is seldom fatal. Various other re- 
medies have been recommended, but they are of little 
value, and derive their chief credit from the compa- 
rative innocence of the poison. These are acids, both 
externally and internally, the expressed juice of the 
leaves of the ash, theriaca, the actual cautery, baum, 
8cc. Fontana contends that the volatile alkali is useless, 
and that the poison is of a gummy nature; but in ge- 
neral his experiments deserve more attention than 
his reasoning. The viper's fat is of little value be- 
yond any other axunge. See Serpens and Boicin- 

INGA. 

Neither as a medicine nor aliment does the flesh of 
vipers appear to excel that of eels. The supposition of 
its virtues is a mark only of the credulity of the an- 
cients, and of their blind implicit followers. See Cul- 
len's and Lewis's Materia Medica ; Mead on Poisons. 

Vi'pera Indica, Pileata. See Cobra de Ca- 
peli.o. 

VIPERA'RIA, (because it was thought effectual 
against the bite of a viper). See Scorzonera. 

VIPERINA, (from the serpentine appearance of its 
roots). See Serpentaria virginiana. 

Vl'RES NA'TUR^. See Arch^us. 

VI'RGA AU'REA, (from its form and colour,) 
doria herba, conyza, sym/ihitum, fietrceum, elichrysum, 
consolida Saracenica, Jacobcsa fialustris. Common 
golden ROD, solidago -uirga aurealAvx. Sp. PI. 1235, 
is a plant with long and somewhat oval leaves, pointed 
at both ends, slightly or not at all indented, with up- 
right spikes of small yellow flowers, followed by small 
seeds winged with down. It is perennial, grows wild 
in woods and on heaths, and flowers in August. The 
leaves and flowers are styled corroborant, aperient, and 
diuretic, communicating all their virtues to water and 
to spirit. The taste is bitter and moderately astringent, 
and they are consequently considered as useful in debi- 
lity of the viscera, and its effects, but they are a medi- 
cine of weak powers, and now disused. The extract is 
the best preparation. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

Vi'rga ma'jor. See Co.vysa mas Theophras- 
ti. 
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See- SuTURA sagitta- 
Sec Phytolacca 



VIRGINIA'NUM RU'BRUM 

Americana. 

VI'RIUM LA'PSUS. See Lipothymia. 

VI'RIDE ^'RIS. See .Erugo jeris. 

VIRI'LIS ^'TAS. See .Etas. 

VIS CONSERVA'TRIX, 0<r;c''i^ from the Hebrew 
aish). The preserving power, or the efforts of nature 
directed to preserve health, and correct accidental devi- 
ations from the sound state. 

Vis elastica, mortua, the elastic principle inherit 
in parts of animal bodies, as dead matter. 

Vis generatrix. The generative power. 

Vis INSITA. The inherent /lower., or the irritability 
which exists in the muscle independant of the will and 
indcpendantof the nerves, seemingly from organization. 
It certainly continues some time after life, but is not 
apparently distinguishable from the vis nervea. 

Vis medica'tuix. The healing power, or the 
plastic power employed in restoring health, often ex- 
pressed by the words nature, and natural cure. See 
Vis vit^e, and Caliuum innatuni. 

Vis nervea or nervosa, the property of contrac- 
tion inherent in muscles, independant of their organiza- 
tion, by the nerves which supply them. Whytt and 
Monro. 

Vis plastica. See Plasticus. 

Vis vi'TiE. See Calidum innatum. 

VISCA'RIA, (visrus, glue, from the glucincss ofits 
leaves). See Muscipula. 

VI'SCERA, (from ii^z^i, strong.) The bowels. 
The viscera in the head are the brain, eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth, tongue, Sec. ; in the thorax, the heart, lungs, 
larynx, trachea, pleura, mediastinum, pericardium, thy- 
mus gland, and diaphragm ; in the belly, the perito- 
naeum, omentum, oesophagus, stomach, intestines, me- 
sentery, liver, spleen, pancreas, kidneys, uterus, blad- 
der, and the female parts of generation. 

A knowledge of the situation of the abdominal vis- 
cera is of great advantage to the medical practitioner. 
The body may be considered as divided into three re- 
gions, the chest, the abdomen, of which the superior 
part is under the bastard ribs, the middle region, and 
the pelvis. These three regions form one large cavity, 
containing all the viscera of the lower belly, but their 
extent varies in different ages, in different subjects, and 
from disease. In new born infants, the distance between 
the sternum and the pelvis is nearly a third of their 
whole length ; in adults only one fifth. This difference 
is confined entirely to the middle region, which, in 
children, is also much more extensive in every respect 
than in adults. In the former it is wider from before 
backwards, for as the age advances the spine is alniost 
entirely straight, but becomes considerably crooked in 
more advanced life. In children, too, the ribs bend more 
outwards than m adults, which adds to the lateral diame- 
ter. Although this middle abdominal region is in them 
so extensive, yet both the superior and inferior divisions 
are comparatively small. In the pelvis the under ex- 
tremity of the OS sacrum bends considerably towards the 
pubcs ; the horizontal branch of the pubes is both short 
and flat, and the tuberosities of the ischia tv.rn back- 
wards. In young children, therefore, all the viscera of 
the lower belly arc contained in what wc have termed 
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the middle division, and remain th 
dually pass into the other two re 
course of time, are enlarged. Before 
of the changes the viscera undergo i|i point of situa 
tion from the infantine state to that of adults, it will not 
be improper first to give a more particular description 
of their several situations in the former. The stomach 
in infants, instead of being situated transveiscly as in 
adults, hangs almost perpendicularly. It extends from 
what is commonly called the epigastric region to the 
umbilical, inclining a very little to the left above, and 
to the right below; having its convex side or great 
curve turned to the left, and the small curvature to- 
wards the right. In consequence of this situation the 
omentum, which is always attached to its great curva- 
ture, lies more towards the leftthan the right side; and, 
from want of attending to this circumstance, practi- 
tioners have often treated as diseases of the colon com- 
plaints in children, which, on dissection have been 
found seated in the omentum. The liver is very large 
in the fcetus, in proportion to its size in adults, and is 
situated almost entirely in the middle region of the ab- 
domen. It appears to the touch externally, indeed, 
much nearer the linea alba than it is ever found in a 
more advanced age. At this period the duodenum is 
placed almost entirely behind the stomach. The spleen 
in infants is always easily discovered by the touch im- 
mediately below the false ribs ; but in adults it is only 
felt when in a diseased state. In the former a consi- 
derable part of it is situated in the middle region of the 
abdomen ; but in the latter its seat is always in the left 
hypochondrium. In very young subjects the urinaiy 
bladder is situated entirely without the pelvis, is re- 
markably large in proportion to the other parts, and ex- 
tends to within a very small distance of the navel: when 
full of urine it makes a very evident prominence near 
the middle and inferior part of the abdomen. This po- 
sition of the bladder, above the os pubis, ought to be 
particularly attended to; for, when in infancy it is ne- 
cessary to have recourse to lithotomy, the high opera- 
tion may be more safely performed. In young girls the 
womb, with its two ovaria, arc considerably raised 
above the os pubis ; and when swelled, which, how- 
ever, at this age, seldom occurs, it can easily be distin- 
guished by the touch externally. 

Such are the situations of the viscera in childhood. 
In a more advanced age the ribs become less crooked, 
the diaphragm more vaulted, and the liver rises higher, 
so that about the fifteenth year it is almost entirely co- 
vered under the ribs, when in a horizontal posture. 
This change of situation, in the liver draws the stomach 
from the perpendicular to the horizontal line ; and, ac- 
cording to its change of situation, the omentum recedes 
entirely from the leftside, and occupies the middle part 
of the lower belly. Although the horizontal lobe of 
the liver can be distinguished by the touch in adults, it 
is not so evident as in children. The pelvis also en- 
larges ; the pubes become considerably longer, and ac- 
quire a greater height; the os sacrum stretches farther 
back, and the tuberosities of the ischia push out- 
wards, and to a greater distance from the os coccygis. 
Such a considerable augmentation in the cavity oi the 
lower part of the abdomen gives rise to such changes 
in the position of the different viscera as deserve from 
practitioners very particular attention. Tiic bladder, in 
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falling down, has its superior part carried forward, 
and the urach^; which had been attached to the fun- 
dus, is torn awipjr, and never again connected with it. 
This fact was first taken notice of by Lieutaud, but is 
still doubted by many anatomists. The womb, which 
in childhood was placed above the pubes, by degrees 
falls into the pelvis, so that in adults not pregnant it is 
always, in a sound state at least, entirely sunk in it. 
Both the bladder and the uterus acquire an oblique situa- 
tion in the pelvis, owing to the descent of the intestines ; 
and this very slight obliquity, in some degree natural to 
both these viscera, was observed by Gunzius and Camper. 
A strange confusion, inversion, or transposition of the 
viscera is mentioned by different authors, viz. Roemer 
in Sylloge Opuscalorum Italicorum Fasciculus, i. ; StoU 
Ratio Medendi, i. 290; De Haen Ratio Medendi, xiv. 
1,2; Halleri Opera Minora, 14, 15 ; Bailliein the Lon- 
don MedicalJournal, 1789; Edinburgh Commentaries; 
Ludwing de Causis Preternaturalis Viscerum Abdomi- 
nalium Status, 8cc. ; Sue in Memoires Presentees, Sec. i. 
292, Sec. They are subject also to many diseases, as 
hidden varices, hydatids. See. (Baglivi, 386). They 
sometimes, as we have seen, are propelled through the 
fibres and rings of the muscles, sometimes are naturally 
covered only with the peritonaeum. In ulcers of the 
viscera Dr. Healde, in " two papers," mentions the 
good effects of oleum asphalti. 

Infarctions of the viscera include all scirrhosities 
which prevent a due circulation through their vessels, 
and are, therefore, noticed under different heads, to 
which they more particularly belong. We now notice 
them to mention a peculiar remedy by a German phy- 
sician, Kempff, viz. the visceral clysters, chiefly com- 
posed of what the Boerhaavians styled the deobstruents 
and resolvents, or the purer bitters. Kempffhas had many 
imitators and eulogists in Germany ; but the practice 
has not reached this country, so that we cannot speak 
of it from experience. Other remedies are wormwood, 
bark, steel, the greater celandine, gum ammoniac, neu- 
tral salts, sulphur, and mercury. 

See Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 
152, Sec. from M. Portal's paper in L'Historie del'Aca- 
demie Roy ale des Sciences de Paris, annee 1771, 4to. 
Paris. 

VrSCUM. Bird-lime. See Viscus. 
VrSCUS, (from <|o5,) boxus^ misseltoe, viscum 
album Lin. Sp. PI. is a bushy evergreen plant, bearing 
imperfect white flowers, followed by transparent whit- 
ish berries. It grows only on the trunks and branches 
of trees. Formerly bird-lime was made of the berries, by 
boiling them in water until they burst; they were then 
well beat in a mortar, and afterwards washed in water 
until all the branny husk was separated ; but now bird- 
lime is made from the bark of the holly. (See Aqui- 
FOLiuM.) The misseltoe hath been famed for its me- 
dicinal virtues. Superstition, in former ages, held it in 
veneration, hanging it about the neck to prevent the 
effects of witchcraft, and giving it internally to expel 
poisons. As a specific in epilepsies, palsies. Sec. it has 
been recommended ; but is seldom noticed in the pre- 
sent practice, though an effort has been lately made to 
introduce it. Colbatch gave from half a drachm to a 
drachm of the wood or leaves. See Raii Historia Planta- 
rum ; sir John Colbatch's Treatise on the Misseltoe. 
VrSIO, (from visus^ sights and that from video., to 



see). The sight. Of the physiology of vision we 
have spoken at some length, when the structure of the 
organ was before us, as well as of those diseases which 
depend on that structure. (See Oculus.) Some 
other defects of this function we shall now notice. 
Imaginary objects are often the effect of a diseased 
structure of the brain, sometimes a vitiated state of the 
vessels of the retina (Morgagnide Sedibus, Sec. xiii. 4). 
Weakness of sight consists not only in indistinct vision, 
but in an inaccurate judgment of shapes, of distances, 
and colours. Sometimes there is no power of distin- 
guishing colours, and two instances of this kind are re- 
corded in the Philosophical Transactions, viz. vol. Ixvii. 
and Ixviii. In short, the accurate distinction of colours 
is as much a peculiar property of vision as a musical ear 
is of sound. 

The causes of weak sight are chiefly those of debility, 
viz. excesses of every kind, repelled eruptions or gout, 
excessive discharges, particularly of the saliva from 
mercury, narcotic poisons. Sec. The complaint is re- 
lieved by tonics, general and topical, cold bathing, to- 
pical discharges by errhines, if not violent, and mo- 
derate stimuli to the eyes. Some singularities of vision 
are recorded, as a loss of sensibility in one half the 
nerve, short-sightedness of one eye, and the opposite 
defect to the other. Percival, in the Memoirs of the 
Medical Society of London, ii. 5, mentions an unplea- 
sant sensation arising from square objects : in preg- 
nancy we have seen an equal aversion to particular 
colours. 

VI'SNAGA; daucus -visnagalAw. Sp. PI. 348, .^wi- 
dium Hisfianicum.) Spanish picktooth, is an annual 
plant, growing in Italy, remarkable for the agreeable 
scent and stiffness of the pedicles of the flowers, used 
for picking the teeth only. The virtues of the plant 
are similar to those of fennel. See Fceniculum, and 
Raii Historia. 

Vi'sNAGA mi'nor. See Selinum montanum. 

VI'SUS DE'BILIS; HEBETU'DO. See Am- 
blyopia. 

VI'TA, (from -vvvo^ life. We have stated that 
life consists in that animation of the primordial germ, 
which it receives at the moment of impregnation. 
Mr. J. Hunter considered it as seated in the blood, fol- 
lowing, in this instance, the opinion of an Italian 
philosopher, in the early part of the last century (Hal- 
leri Bibliotheca Medicinae Practicae, iv. 358). Of the 
Brunonian and Cullenian systems on this subject 
we have already spoken. Vide in verbis. See also 
Blood. 

VI'T^LFGNUM. See Guaiacum. 

Vi'TiE a'rbor. See Thuya and Cerebellum. 

Vi't^affectio'nes, Vi'ta proposita. See Epite- 

DEUMA. 

VITALBA. Clematis -vitalba Lin. Sp. PI. 766, j3. 
Traveller's joy, is pungent and acrid to the taste. 
The young sprouts are esculent, and a decoction of the 
leaves is given in rheumatism, lues, and scrofula. 

VITE'LLUS, (because it contains the life of the 
chick). The yolk of an egg, is a part of the 
chicken, and gradually drawn into its abdomen, form- 
ing or supporting the different viscera. We have al- 
ready spoken of its chemical nature, and its uses as an 
aliment. In pharmacy it is employed as a medium for 
uniting oils, resins, and balsams, Sec. with water. 
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VI'TIA. A class of cutaneous, external, or palpable 
diseases, in the nosology of Linnaeus, and a synonym of 
the locales in the system of Cullen. 
VITIA'TUMOS. See Caries. 
VITILA'GO, (because it is white like the skin or 
flesh of veal). A species of white leprosy. Sec 
Alphus. 

VITIS, (■y/eo, to bind, from the flexibility of its 
branches). The vine tree, vitis vinifera Lin. Sp. PI. 
293. Its leaves are astringent, and were formerly used 
in diarrhccas, hsemorrhages, and other disorders requir- 
ing refrigerants and styptics. These leaves were called 
pamfiini, and the tendrils cafireoli. The juice and sap 
of the vine (^lacryma') have been recommended in cal- 
culous disorders, and said to be an excellent application 
to weak eyes, and to remove specks of the cornea. 
The unripe fruit has a harsh, rough, sour taste; and 
its expressed juice, i^er/z^fcr, was much esteemed by the 
ancients, but is now superseded by that of lemons : for 
external use, however, particularly in bruises and 
strains, verjuice is still employed, and said to be a very 
useful application. The dried fruit, called Uv^pass^ 
MAjouEs, and minores, q. v. are useful in pectoral 
decoctions as demulcents. They form part of the de- 
coctum hordei compositum, tinctura sennse, and tinc- 
tura cardamomi composita. If the trunk is wounded 
in spring, it affords a watery juice, used as a diuretic 
and refrigerant. The flowers have a grateful smell, 
which is raised with water in distillation, and contains 
a small portion of essential oil, which possesses, in a 
high degree the flavour of the flowers. The unripe 
fruit, agrestce, are sour and harsh, but from them omjiha- 
cium, a cooling and astringent liquor is expressed. The 
ripe fruit is called wya; the largest kind, rfa/wascents/jos- 
suU, and uvae afford wine (vide Vxnum) ; and wben 
these are dried in the sun they are cMeduv a /i ass ce^ov 
passul<£. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

Vi'tis a'lba, vel sylve'stris. See Bryonia 

ALBA. 

Vi'tis id^^'a. See Vaccinia and Oxycoccus. 

VITISA'LTUS. See Chorea sancti viti. 

VITRA'RIA, (from its use in t^lazing vessels). See 
Parietaria. 

VI'TREA TU'NICA,(the membrane of \.\\&vitreous 
humour of the eye). See Aranea. 

VITRrOLI CO'LCOTHAR, chalcitis officinalis, co- 
lica, colcotor, crocus martis, the substance which remains 
after the martial vitriol has been calcined and distilled 
for a long time by an intense fire; and by that means 
reduced to a blood red. Mr. Le Fevre mixes two parts 
of filings of iron with one of sulphur, and a little wa- 
ter; and after the acid of sulphur has dissolved the 
iron, by exposing the paste to the air, it changes into 
colcothar. It is used in polishing glass, and other sub- 
stances, by artists. 

VITRl'OLICUM A'CIDUM, (from vitriolum,) 
oleum vKrioli, stagma, acidum Jirimogeneum. See Acida 
and Sulphur. 

VITRIOLA, (from its likeness to glass ; but it is 
said also to derive its name from the initial of the fol- 
lowing words, Fade m Terram rimando mvenies opti- 
mum /apidem fcram iV/edicinam). In the chemical 
alphabet, vitriol is expressed by the letter D. the best 
species of which is called lonchoton ; other kinds, calca- 
dinum,calcatar, cako(a7; calcanthos, calcanthum, calci- 
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tea, alec, or alech, altinuraum, asagi, eKfftfaz,azeg, cal- 
color, vitriols, combinations of met^ with the vi- 
triolic acid generally styled copperas, as if all vitriols 
contained copper only. 

The vitriols of iron are styled green vitriol ; of cop- 
per, blue vitriol ; and of zinc, white vitriol. The term is 
sometimes applied to all combinations of vitriolic acid; 
but these appellations have never been generally adopted. 
Vitriols are prepared in Sweden, Germany, England, 
and in many other countries where pyrites are plen- 
tiful. 

Vitri'olum aborti'vum. See Ochra. 
Vitri'olum ve'neris. See jErugo ^ris. 
Vitri'olum vi'ride, (^atramentum sutoriu?7i, et me- 
lantoria, because used for blacking leather). In pre- 
paring this salt the pyrites are exppsed to the air, and 
reduced to a vitriolic earth, which is washed with rain 
water, and the liquor conveyed by pipes into cisterns. 
It is then boiled to a due consistence in large leaden 
vessels, adding a quantity of old iron, as th& acid is in 
excess, and at last the liquor is set to cool in other ves- 
sels furnished with sticks, on which the vitriol crys- 
tallizes. It is made in London by a direct combination 
of its ingredients, as the salt is purer, and the process 
more quick and easy. The acid must be diluted ; for 
if concentrated it will not act on the metal. 

When made from pyrites, vitriol contains two kinds 
of salts, the green sulphat, and the red. The former 
a very beautiful salt, of a pale green, styptic and 
sensibly acid. It is soluble in twice its weight of wa- 
ter, in the temperature of 55° ; but in less than its own 
weight of boiling water ; is insoluble in alcohol, and 
does not strike a black colour with galls, nor a blue 
with Prussian alkalis. 

The other salt is styled by Proust, whom we follow, the 
red sulphat of iron, from which the usual properties of 
green vitriol are derived. This salt cannot be crystal- 
lized by the usual means, is soluble in alcohol, yielding 
with galls a black precipitate, and with Prussian alkali 
a blue. It may often be distinguished by the eye in 
the vitriol of commerce, and is in that state which the 
green sulphat assumes when exposed to the air. The 
first contains 0.27 of oxygen, the last 48. Each is, 
therefore, changed into the other by deoxygenaiion or 
oxygenation. The red is readily converted to the green 
sulphat by tin, zinc, or mercury, or by the contact of 
sulphurated hydrogen. Green sulphat of iron absorbs 
nitrous gas, and becomes an useful agent in eudiometri- 
cal experiments. The red sulphat has been lately ex- 
hibited in a crystalline form by M. Huissman. 

The best green vitriol appeared to contain about one 
half of water, three eighths of iron, and more than 0.10 
of pure acid. The English vitriol is purely ferrugine- 
ous ; but the others have always some admixture of 
copper. Sixteen ounces of Goslarian vitriol were found 
to contain ^ vii. of water, 3 iii. of acid, 5 v. nearly of 
iron, and about 5 ii. of copper; but it often contains much 
less of the acid. 

The vitriol of iron dissolves injts own water of crys- 
tallization, or in about twice its weight of water, and 
shoots in thick rhomboidal crystals. A watery solution 
deposits a part of its metallic basis ; but the precipitation 
is greatly increased by a boiling heat. As the propor- 
tion of water is less, the more freely do they part both 
with their water and with their acid. 
3 R 
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)f vitriol, the vitriolic acid was for- 
I, by distilling it when calcined in earthen 
retorts with long necks, in a strong fire continued for 
two days. The distilled spirit appears of a dark blackish 
colour, and coaftins a quantity of water in proportion to 
the degree of calcination of the vitriol. On a second 
distillation, in a sand heat, the water rises first together 
with a portion of tlic acid, and the remaining strong 
acid becomes clear. This is the usual mark for dis- 
continuing the rectification ; but at present this acid 
is extracted from Sulphur, q. v. The residuum, 
after calcination and distillation for a long time forms 
colcothar. 

In the distillation of green vitriol a sulphureous gas is 
copiously given out, and, with it, the sulphuric acid sa- 
turated with sulphureous acid gas, which concretes in 
long striated rays, called the smokmff variolic acid of 
JVort/iausen. 

The medicinal uses of green vitriol are the same as 
those of the other preparations of iron. (See Fer- 
RUM.) The acid of vitriol retards fermentation and 
putrefaction, but in a less degree than the nitrous and 
marine acids. When largely diluted with water it is 
employed for preventing putrefaction, correcting bili- 
ous acrimony, abating heat, quenching thirst, and 
strengthening the stomach. 

ViTRi'oLUM cceru'leum. Blue, Roman, or 
Cyprian vitriol, vitriol of copper, ccEruleus 
lapis, is prepared in Sweden, Germany, £cc. from the 
pyrites and copper. It contains much less water than 
the vitriol of iron, and requires about four times its 
weight for solution. Its taste is strongly styptic, some- 
what acid, and peculiarly nauseous. On drying it loses 
about 0.36, which is water only. If calcined with a 
strong heat, the acid is expelled, but not decomposed, 
and about 0.33 are lost in the process. The remainder 
is the perfect black oxide of copper, of which one fiftli 
is oxygen. A subsulphat of copper is prepared by add- 
ing potash, which absorbs in part the acid, and throws 
down this salt in the form of a green precipitate. If 
saturated with the alkali this precipitate is blue, and is 
a compound of oxide of copper with water, which 
Proust calls hydrat of copper. The subsulphat loses by 
distillation only 0.14 of water: the residue boiled with 
pure potash leaves 68 of black oxide. The sulphat 
is decomposed by common salt and acetite of lead. It 
has proved an useful tonic, if continued in epilepsy, 
hysteria, pertussis, and intermittent fevers ; on some 
occasions it has proved diuretic and anthelmintic. The 
dose is from a quarter to half a grain, according to the 
age of the person, twice a day, increased to what the 
stomach will bear without vomiting ; but it should be 
increased till a nausea or sickness is occasioned. If, 
however, in about a month no benefit is obtained, we 
should desist from its use, as large quantities of copper, 
though gradually introduced may be injurious. Dr. 
CuUen, therefore, in cases of periodic epilepsy, after 
employing the medicine constantly during one interval, 
if the disease still continues, gives it only for some days 
before an expected accession, and has thus succeeded. 
In the beginning of fevers it has been given in naa- 
seating doses, and as a diuretic in dropsies ; but as an 
emetic it seems to be inferior to the tartarized anti- 
mony, and is more unmanageable. As an escharotic it 
has been sufficiently known, and it sgrnetimes brings 



on a good digestion, when mercurials and arsenic have 
been unsuccessful. It has also been used for restrain- 
ing haemorrhages, and for removing films from the eyes, 
externally applied. See Lewis's and Cullen's Materia 
Medica. 

V'lTRi'oLUM a'lbum, gUla vierioli, calcadis, white 
VITRIOL, or viTRioLATED ZINC, somctimcs contains 
iron, and then hath an ochry appearance on its sur- 
face. It is colourless when pure, crystallizes in com- 
pressed tetrahedral prisms, terminated by tetrahedral 
pyramids, is styptic and nauseous to the taste, dissolving 
in little more than twice its weight of water. ■ Its spe- 
cific gravity is 1.912, and in a dry heat it first melts in 
its water of crystallization, becoming an opaque mass : 
in a stronger heat the acid is carried off in the form of 
the sulphureous acid gas. It is decomposed by all the 
alkalis and the alkaline earths. Its proportion of wa- 
ter is about thirty -nine or forty parts; but the quantity 
of oxide has been differently estimated from twenty to 
fifty hundredths. The white vitriol of commerce is 
of a bluish white, with ochry stains, of a granular 
texture, in irregular lumps, prepared in Germany by 
roasting blende, and then exposing it to the air. The 
English white vitriol is prepared by a direct combina- 
tion. All these salts may be purified by dissolving the 
zinc, and evaporating it in an open vessel with some 
metallic zinc, which will decompose all the sulphats 
except that of lead : the last falls to the bottom. 

In a medical view it is a quick active emetic, and 
consequently preferred where an immediate discharge 
from the stomach is wanted, particularly in cases of poi- 
son. As it acts without any distressing nausea, it is 
preferred in debilities of that organ, to which per- 
haps its astringent quality has contributed. 

It is principally used, externally, in defluxion and in- 
flammation of the eyes ; is a powerful and safe errhine, 
useful in obstructions of the nostrils from indurated 
mucus. In small doses it is considered as an astrin- 
gent and a tonic, not inferior to the flowers of zinc, and 
superior to them as an antispasmodic, if joined with 
cam.phor. From ten to twenty grains, dissolved in wa- 
ter, operate quickly as an emetic; and is on this ac- 
count an useful remedy where poison has been swal- 
lowed. In the chincough, and other spasmodic com- 
plaints, it is administered with good eff'ect in doses from 
half a grain to one or two grains. Dissolved in water 
in the proportion of 5i. to a pint, it is used as an injec- 
tion in fluor albus, gleets, and seminal weaknesses. 

The liniinentum zinci vitriolati is made by mixing a 
scruple of powdered vitriol of zinc with half an ounce 
of axunge; is useful in chronic inflammation of the 
eye lids, to which old people are subject. 

Two drachms of this salt, combined with as much tur- 
pentine as will make a mass, are to be divided into 
sixty pills. One or two of these night and morning 
are said to be of service in gleets, gonorrhoeas, &c. 
See Neumann's Chemistry ; Lewis and Cullen's Ma- 
teria Medica. 

VI'TTA, (from -vieo, to tie). A hood. See Pi- 

LEUS. 

VI'TRUM PR^PARA'TUM. Glass is rubbed 
down to an mipalpable powder, in a mortar that will 
resist the mechanical action of its particles ; and this 
powder is wholly confined to the treatment of opacities 
of the transparent cornea: it is most conveniently 
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applied Avhcn mixed with a small portion of honey or 
mucilage. 

Vi'trum antimo'nii, stibium. See Antimonium vi- 

TRIFICATUM. 

Vi'trum antimo'nii ceuatum, oxydum antimonii 
-vitrijicatum cum cera Pharmacopoeiae Edincnsis. The 
glass of antimony finely powdered, melted with wax to 
sheath its acrimony. It is a preparation first mentioned 
in the Medical Essays of Edinburgh, and recommended 
for dysenteries. It is now neglected, we suspect with 
little reason. 

VOLA'TICA. See Lichen. 

VOLSE'LLA, (from -vello). Little forceps. See 
Forceps. 

VOLU'TTA. See Mandaru. 

VO'LVA, (from volvo, to roll up) . The membran- 
ous calyx of fungi. 

VO'LVULUS, (from the same). See Iliaca pas- 
sio, Colica. 

VO'MER, (vomo, to turn ufi, from its resemblance 
to a ploughshare). A bone which forms the posterior 
and inferior part of the septum nasi, and is placed be- 
tween the ossa sphenoides and palati, receiving at its 
superior part the spine of the body of the os sphenoides, 
and the perpendicular plate or nasal lamella of the eth- 
moid, below the cartilaginous part of the septum. 

VO'MICA PULMO'NUM, (from vomo, to sjiit up,) 
by Hippocrates and Celsus styled abscess of the 
j.uNGs. (Sec Abcessus, Scrofula, and Phthisis.) 
Vomicae, we have said, are hardened conglobate glands 
of a scrofulous kind, which, as they do not admit of a 
regular suppuration, so they do not heal. The cyst, 
liowevcr, suppurates, and the contents are discharged. 
This is called an open vomica; but when entire it is 
styled occult. In the latter state vomicae are often at- 
tended with great irritability of the arterial system ; but 
when suppuration begins, all the symptoms of real 
phthisis rapidly supervene. 

If the abscess is not deeply seated in the lungs it 
bursts into the cavity of the breast, and forms an Em- 
pyema, q. V. ; but if deep, the matter will be discharged 
into the bronchiae. If the orifice be small, or the whole 
quantity inconsiderable, the patient discharges what is 
contained in the lungs, and is sensibly relieved ; but if 
large, its orifice wide, and the quantity of pus consid- 
erable, he dies suddenly from suffocation. 

Dr. Reid, from Dr. Stark's manuscripts, has observ- 
ed, that tubercles are found, on dissection of those who 
have died of phthisis, of all sizes, from the smallest 
granules to the bigness of a horsebean, and commonly 
in clusters. On cutting into them they appear of a 
white, smooth, cartilaginous substance. In the small- 
est, no cavity or opening appears ; in those farther ad- 
vanced, on the divided surface we discover small ca- 
vities, which in the progress of the disease are enlarg- 
ed, and some contain a fluid, which may be pressed 
;h rough small apertures at the bottom. The larger 
tubercles, when emptied of their contents, appear like 
a small capsula, into which a branch of the aspera ar- 
tcria has entered. 

Vomicae, according to this author, are larger tuber- 
cles, and of various sizes, from half an inch to two or 
three inches in diameter, usually oviform. When en- 
tire their contents are whitish, yellow, ash-coloured, 
;rreenish, sometimes fetid, and when ruptured more or 



less reddish. Several branches of the asjSera arteria are 
said to open into these vomicae, and they also commu- 
nicate with those contiguous : the apertures of the lat- 
ter are ragged and irregular, of the former round and 
smooth. The larger vomicae are usually found empty ; 
but on pressing the lungs matter issues into the bron- 
chiae. The branches of the pulmonary "Srffery and vein 
running upon the vomicae are found much contracted, 
sometimes filled up with a fibrous substance, and their 
pendulous ends hanging loose in the cavities of the vo- 
micae, completely shut up and covered with a thick 
slough. This seems to explain why haemoptoe does 
not more frequently happen when so great a part of the 
substance of the lungs is destroyed, and when it does 
take place, the manner in which the mouths of the 
bleeding vessels are closed. The parts of the lungs 
contiguous to the vomicae are found inflamed, more or 
less solid and impervious to air blown into the trachea ; 
nor is air admitted into the vomicae, except in very 
small quantities. Wherever tubercles or vomicae are 
foimd, they firmly adhere to the portion of the lungs 
near them, preventing a communication between their 
cavities and that of the thorax. 

A cough may be suspected to arise from tubercles 
when it docs not occur from evident cold, or begin with 
symptoms of catarrh ; when attended with shortness of 
breath, particularly on motion ; when it is not violent, 
but trifling, so as even to be denied by the patient, and 
when it continues many months. Our suspicions arc 
rendered much stronger if the lungs have been severe- 
ly injured by the measles, local inflammations, or other 
complaints ; and they are altogether confirmed, if, with 
the above circumstances, the patient be of a thin scrofu- 
lous habit, of a fine delicate complexion, with swelled 
lips, glandular swellings in the neck, and a hectic fever. 
See Percival's Observations, p. 223. 

VOMITO'RIA, (from vomo, to vomit). See Eme- 

TICA. 

VO'MITUS, (from vomo). Vomiting, an inverted 
motion of the oesophagus and stomach, attended with 
increased, often convulsive, action of the muscles of 
the belly and the diaphragm. See Emetica. 

The matter discharged has given different denomina- 
tions to this disorder : a mucous evacuation with the 
reliques of imdigested food is called a pituitous vomit- 
ing; a bilious one constitutes a bilious vomiting : black- 
ish, corrupt, green, aeruginous, and porraceous dis- 
charges are generally biliovis, changed in their colour 
and qualities from the matter contained in the stomach. 
When black blood is thrown up it is called Mel^ena, 
q. v. and when the cause is distant, as from a stone 
passing the ureter, it is called a symptomatic vomit- 
ing. 

In the article of emetics we have rendered it probable 
that the action of the stomach is irregular and convul- 
sive, arising chiefly from debility, and its consequence, 
irregular action. Vomiting can, therefore, only be 
styled an idiopathic disease, when its source is debility. 
This simple cause, however, branches into numerous 
others, more remote, viz. inflammation, ulcers, scirrhi, 
cancers, and indurations of this organ, bile, putrid or 
indigestible food, diseases of the liver, gall-bladder, pan- 
creas, spleen, duodenum, and mesentery, repelled gout, 
haemorrhoids, and eruptions, herniae of the stomach, 
narcotic poisons, &c. Though some of these causes are 
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referrible to irritation, yet, as they originate in debility 
often of the stomach, they may be considered as causes 
of idiopathic vomiting. Various are the causes of symp- 
tomatic vomiting. These are an irritation on the brain, 
a passage of a stone through the ureters, or its irritation 
in the pelvis of the kidneys, pregnancy, unaccustomed 
motions, antijpa\hies and associaiions, worms, Sec. 

The most frequent causes of idiopathic vomiting are 
repelled gout and eruptions, fever, narcotic poisons, 
particularly excess of drinking, connected also with 
local diseases of the stomach itself, the liver, or the ad- 
joining viscera. In each instance the warmest cordials 
are necessary, especially such as determine lo the sur- 
face, since we have seen that the state of the stomach 
is intimately connected with that of the extreme ves- 
sels. It is necessary, however, previously to evacuate 
any matter which may occasion the vomiting, and for 
this purpose we may refer to the remarKs lately made 
(vide Stomachus), that different portions of this organ 
may be excited independent of the rest, and that only 
the most active emetics will, in many cases, induce the 
action of the whole, including the greater curvature. 

When any offensive matter is introduced which we 
are unable wholly to evacuate, we must endeavour to 
dilute, to render it harmless by chemical agents, or to 
sheath the stomach from its action. Thus we dilute 
bile in cholera by chicken and mutton breth, often by 
toast and water. We sheath mineral acids by magnesia 
and alkalis, and precipitate the oxides of metals from 
the acrid metallic salts in a milder form. When we 
cannot, wholly succeed in this way, we sheatii the sto- 
mach by demulcents. 

When the exciting cause is removed, the stomach, as 
formerly mentioned, must be restored to its former 
tone ; but if connected with scirrhosities or indurations 
of the stomach or liver, we can only lessen irritability 
by warm opiates, until we can produce some effect on 
the more immediate cause. 

The more common remedies for vomiting are chiefly 
of the stimulant kind. The carbonic acid air is highly 
serviceable, and more so in the saline neutral of Rive- 
rius, which is in itself an anti-emetic; cold is highly 
useful, and cold water, by its sudden action, often re- 
lieves it. Aromatics are in general advantageous, and 
the irritability is sometimes repressed even by narcotics, 
of which we have mentioned opium, and must now add 
hemlock. The steel and zinc are less doubtful reme- 
dies, and the purer bitters are often useful, though bark 
is generally injurious. The powdered camomile flowers, 
the columbo, Winter's bark, and some medicines of 
this kind, are chiefly advantageous. Mercury seems 
more peculiarly useful when vomiting is connected 
with scirrhi, cartilaginous hardness, and other organi- 
cal diseases of the stomach and neighbouring viscera; 
but we observe in the Acta Helvetica crude mercury 
given in the quantity of four ounces, with two ounces 
of oil of almonds. Aconite is confined wholly to scir- 
rhosities of the stomach. 

External stimuli to the pit of the stomach are often 
useful. Cupping glasses have been applied by Rumler, 
cataplasms of nutmeg, and rubefacients by other authors. 
■The inverted motion is sometimes continued through 
the whole track of the intestines; and clysters injected, 
as well as the suppositories, with the contents of the 
bowels have been thrown up. In this case all action 



must at first be checked by the free exhibition of opi- 
ates, and then the usual associated motions may be in- 
duced by stimulating the rectum, afterwards the sto- 
mach (see Ileus). In all vomitings, food should be 
given in the smallest quantities, and some obstinate 
chronic discharges of this kind have been relieved by 
taking the mildest food in the smallest quantity at once : 
sometimes the dose that could be retained has not ex- 
ceeded a table spoonful. Toast and water taken by 
sips has often also quieted the most violent convulsive 
action, while a glass of brandy or a beer glass of Ma- 
deira has had a similar effect. 

As the facts are sufficiently known, we have not 
crowded the page with authorities, and shall for another 
reason omit an enumeration of the wonderful substan- 
ces and more wonderful animals discharged from the 
stomach. Such may have been taken in accidently 
with the food, but fancy, ignorance, and superstition, 
have greatly enlarged the catalogue; and we fear the 
desire of collecting wonders has sometimes rendered 
authors less willing to disci'iminate than they ought to 
have been. 

Oiher secreted fluids taken up by the absorbents are 
sometimes discharged by vomiting, and in jaundice we 
have seen bile vomited which has been deposited by an 
evacuation from the exhalents. Urine is sometimes 
discharged in the same way. (Senter in the Philadel- 
phia Medical Transactions.) 

Vomiting of blood, h^matemesis, is known by dark- 
coloured clotted blood being thrown up from the sto- 
mach, usually mixed with much phlegm. The dis- 
charge is usually preceded by a tensive pricking pain 
in the stomach, or the left hypochondrium, and almost 
always attended with a nausea, anxiety of the praecordia, 
a compressing pain on the same side, and faintness. 
For the distinction between discharges of blood from 
the lungs or stomach, see Hjemoptce. 

Bloody vomiting is sometimes the effect of an indu- 
rated spleen, a varicous state of the vasa brevia of the 
arteries in the upper left portion of the stomach, or of 
the neighbouring vessels. Women areparticularly sub- 
ject to this complaint on a suppression of the menses, 
from passion, frights, grief, pregnancy, &c. ; men from 
suppressed hsemorrhoids. 

The bloody vomiting, which happens about the mid- 
dle of pregnancy, in some plethoric habits is rarely 
injurious; and during labour, or even in child bed, if 
the quantity be small, it is not hurtful. If without fever, 
if the habit be plethoric, if any usual evacuation is ob- 
structed, it is not dangerous ; but if a fever attends, if 
the blood discharged be black and felid, or if induced 
by either an enlargement of the spleen or an induration 
of the liver, or attended by violent syncope, there is lit- 
tle hope. 

Unless there is manifest inflammation or plethora, 
bleeding is unnecessary. A cooling diet, nitre in cold 
water, with opium, often a blister to the stomach, with 
absolute rest will be useful. Mild demulcent drinks 
are sometimes useful, but astringents are unnecessary 
or injurious. Gentle purgatives should afterwards be 
employed to carry off the blood, and the circulation 
should be promoted in the extremest vessels by medi- 
cines which will not stimulate. 

When the vomiting ceases, and the patient seems 
griped from the stagnant blood, a table spoonful of cas- 
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lov oil will be useful. See Meibornii Dissert, de Vo- 
miiu ; Hoffman's Pract. of Med. ; Cullen's First Lines, 
vol. iii. p. 51 — 66. edit. 4. 

VOX, {ab *ix,(»-) nono, with the digamma prefixed). 
The voicK. Tne gift of speech is the peculiar privi- 
lege of ihe human race, while sounds are common ap- 
parently to every animal that breathes with lu.'.gs. The 
subject is, therefore, divided naturally into lones and 
articulation ; the former possessed by animals, the lat- 
ter peculiar to man. The organs by which they are 
produced are also different; for tones depend on the 
form and structure of the larynx, articulation on the 
muscles of respiration, on the tongue, the palate, and 
the lips. Articulation, however, is not our object, 
though, as nihil humani is beyond our province, we 
shall add a few words at the end on this subject. 

In describuig the larynx (see Asperia arteria) 
we gave a general accovmt of the parts, their figure and 
situation. A more minute one is now requisite; but, 
as in the ear we shall not describe every cavity or car- 
tilaginous projection, as the application is not obvious. 
It will be sutficient in this place to notice some of the 
more distinct portions of this organ which seem to 
have a connection with the function. 

The larynx is one third larger m males than in fe- 
males, and the eminence on the thyroid cartilage is 
more considerable. Tiie epiglottis seems to have no 
share in giving eithertone or articulation ; forbirdssing 
without it, aud it is apparently necessary only in ani- 
mals to prevent substances from falling into the trachea. 
Behind the epiglottis is the first cavity of the larynx, of 
which the larger diafneter is in front, the smaller be- 
hind. This cavity is filled with membranes passing to 
the aretsenoid cartilages, at thesides; but is not, strictly 
speaking, the glottis. Two pair of ligaments proceed 
from these cartilages to the posterior concave surface of 
the thyroid. The upper and exterior ones are less ten- 
dinous and elastic, pass from above the middle of the 
aretaenoid cartilage to about the middle of the scuti- 
form. The inferior ligaments are strong, clastic, and 
tendinous, covered by the membrane of the larynx, and 
proceed from below the middle of the aretaenoid carti- 
lage, though far above its base, to the plane angle of 
the thyroid about its middle. This portion is more 
strictly styled the glottis, and the ligaments, apparently 
from necessity, have been supposed muscular ; but it 
will be obvious that a muscular structure is unneces- 
sary ; for, by drawing the aretsenoid cartilages down, 
or raising the larynx while the thyroid cartilage is 
drawn forward, they may be stretched, and for these 
purposes numerous muscles are provided. The small 
cavity between the ligaments is styled the rima glotti- 
dis. This is so accurately closed in birds, in amphibi- 
ous and cold blooded animals, that air can neither pass 
out from, nor water enter, the trachea except at will. 
In this way frogs confine the air in the lungs, and live 
without any accession of fresh air for a considerable 
time. Birds, instead of these ligaments, have some- 
times other cartilages, sometimes bony shells, which can 
be closed with considerable accuracy. 

Between these two ligaments, and above the glottis, 
is a cavity of a semicircular or a parabolic form, whose 
opening is eliptical, and whose surface is covered with 
many mucous cellular sinuses. It is very large in ani- 



mals distinguished for vocal powers ; but constantly 
wanting in infants. 

There are other ligaments joining the cartilages of 
the larynx, which are sometimes tense and shining, at 
others membranous. They are too minute to merit 
particular attention; but the former probably assist the 
voice. The whole larynx may be certainly raised ; 
but it has been doubted whether its parts can be moved 
independent of each other. Ferrein contends, that the 
thyroid cartilages may be drawn forward while the are- ' 
taenoid cartilages are moved in a contrary direction, 
and that the ligaments are thus kept tense. This mo- 
tion may be perceived, it is said, by the finger, and the 
cartilages, it is reported, have been separated by a 
sound too acute. These opposed motions come, how- 
ever, before us in a suspicious shape, since the fact is 
adduced in aid of a theory ; but it certainly has re- 
ceived some support from other anatomists. Haller ap- 
pears to deny them, and thinks that if the scutiform 
cartilage is drawn forward, that the whole larynx fol- 
lows; but a similar suspicion attaches to his evidence. 

The arteries of the larynx are the superior and infe- 
rior. The former is the superior thyroid artery, a 
branch of the external carotid, and often not inferior in 
size to the cerebral or interior carotid : they appear 
three almost equal branches ; but sometimes the thy- 
roid arises a few lines above the separation of the cere- 
bral. It descends in a tortuous direction, forming a 
circle with its opposite, and sinking into the surcula of 
the lobes of the thyroid gland, as is usual in conglo- 
merate glands. Branches go to the aspera arteria and 
the neighbouring organs ; but the laryngeal artery, which 
often rises separately from the trunk of the external 
carotid, sometimes from the pharyngeal, is most fre- 
quently a branch of the thyroid, passing to the larynx 
between the thyroid cartilage and the os hyoides. 

The inferior ihyroid is equal to the vertebral artery, 
sometimes larger, and even larger than the whole sub- 
clavian from whence it arises. It has sometimes sprung 
from the arch of the aorta, and in one, perhaps one in- 
stance only, from the carotid. 

The veins do not always follow the arteries ; the first 
order is that of the inferior thyroids, which are fre- 
quently double, and rise from the left subclavian, ac- 
companying the lesser branches of the lower thyroid ar- 
tery. Another vein is connected with the jugular, and a 
principal branch passes with the artery under the 
scutiform cartilage. The middle thyroid veins, usually 
two belong to the internal jugular, between its origin 
and the superior jugular. The superior thyroid is sin- 
gle, or arises from two roots which quickly unite. 

The principal nerve of the larynx is the recurrent, 
whose course we have carefully described, page 244 
(see Nervi). It is the largest branch of the eighth 
pair; and, though it sends branches to the muscles of 
the larynx and the different plexuses, which supply or- 
gans not wholly subservient to the will, it seems to 
preserve its own medullary substance without addition. 
Having ran a long course, for this purpose, it returns 
to supply the larynx with powers entirely voluntary. 

We have engaged in this disquisition, which, though 
apparently minute, might havebeen rendered much more 
so, to show that the organ of the voice is peculiarly con- 
structed ; that the arrangement of its arteries and nerves 
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is uncommon ; and we have seen that tlie motions of its 
parts are free, and the muscular organs numerous and 
minute. A more complicated structure is scarcely 
found in the eye or ear. Voice consists in the passage 
of the air through the glottis in expiration, though 
some sounds are made as in pertussis and croop, dur- 
ing inspiration. In cases of wounds, however, where 
the air does not pass through the glottis, the voice is 
lost, except in birds, which have an additional organ at 
the divarication of the trachea, viz. dense membranes 
placed parallel to each other. The air, in its passage, 
produces tremors in the cartilages of the larynx, and 
the tenser ligaments already described; for, if these are 
covered with an additional quantity of mucus, as in 
a cold, or, if the air is forced through the glottis after 
death, the sound is neither clear nor distinct. The 
deepest roarings are produced by animals which have 
the cartilages of the trachea entire; and, if not entire, 
imbricated, or which have bones instead of cartilages, 
as the lion, elephant, and peacock. On the contrary, 
the voice is weak in the hedgehog and casowary, un- 
pleasantly deep and harsh in aquatic birds, in which 
the elastic membranes in the second larynx repeat the 
sound. The vibration, which is partly in the whole 
larynx, may be felt with the finger, and the tremor, 
probably conveyed with the ligaments, excites the same 
tone in other vibrating bodies, as in glass. By con- 
tinuation these tremors may be increased so as to break 
the glass. Ferrein also found, that if the whole larynx 
was removed, except the ligaments, air forced through 
them produced the same sound as in the animal when 
alive. 

It is not easy to explain why in a structure which 
consists chiefly of ligaments distended by powers of dif- 
ferent force, so great a variety of voices and tones can 
be produced. Ferrein indeed tells us, that, by only 
contracting the glottis, he could produce the sounds of 
an ox and a man. The fact is, however, incredible ; 
and the experiment has not succeeded in other hands. 
It may appear still more difficult to explain why the 
ligaments of the glottis should sometimes move more 
quickly, so as to produce acute tones; sometimes more 
slowly, so as to sound graver ones. Observation, how- 
ever, has afforded us some clue. We have seen, that 
the larynx is moveable, and it has been seen to rise in 
acute sounds, and to descend in grave ones. Hence 
those whose voices are naturally too grave, conquer the 
defect by raising the larynx. In producing musical 
sounds after ten tones, we commence a new octave. 
Some men, however, can produce twelve ; very fine 
singers exceed sixteen, descending equally far below 
the gravest tone. To produce this variation of four 
octaves the ascent and descent must be very considera- 
ble, amounting to an inch in each direction, or two in 
the whole. In the greatest efforts of the singer the 
head is thrown back, to admit of the greatest possible 
elevation of the larynx. 

Though the facts be admitted, the application is not 
easy. If the diff'erence of the tones is owing to the in- 
creased or diminished length of the larynx, we ought to 
find, from the rules of phonics, that raising the latter 
so as to increase the length should produce grave sounds, 
while shortening it must occasion acute ones. Dodart, 
who suggested this distinction, supposed, therefore, 



that the larynx in its ascent contracted the glottis, and 
in descending admitted of its expansion. Some mus- 
cular contraction has also been suspected in the liga- 
ments, an idea countenanced by Morgagni (Adversaria 
Anatomica, ii. 31). Thus the larger glottis of the 
male is calculated to afford graver sounds than the more 
contracted one of the female. Animals also, which 
have deep-toned voices, have very large glotles, as the 
phoca, the ox, ardea stellaria, 8cc. Birds, on the con- 
trary, who sound the acutest notes, have the glottis ca- 
pable of the greatest contraction. From this, in Do- 
dart's opinion, all the varieties of tone are derived ; and 
' a variation not exceeding one fifty-fourth of a silk- 
worm's thread or one-three-hundred and fifty-fourth of 
a hair, w^ill, in his opinion, produce a difference of 
tone. 

Dodart was, however, aware of the effect also of the 
tension of the ligaments ; but in his system it had only 
a secondary office. Ferrein, by his experiments, first 
raised its importance, and he contended, that, though 
by the construction of the glottis the force of the sound 
was increased, the tone was not changed ; he observed 
that when the ligaments vibrated more rapidly, the 
sound was more acute; when all vibration was pre- 
vented, that the sound was suspended. If by any impe- 
diment, one half of the ligament was only suffered to vi- 
brate, the sound was increased an octave, and to a fifth 
if a third part of its length only was free ; if divided by a 
kind of bridge, in the middle, it formed two cords, each 
of which was an octave more acute than the original tone. 
If divided into two unequal portions, the voice will 
ascend unequally. If the middle part of one ligament 
only is left free, while the other is entire, there will be 
a symphony of two tones, differing by an octave; and if 
every other part of the glottis is destroyed, except the 
connection of the ligaments, they will produce the 
same tones as before. Yet, it is difficult to show by 
what mechanism these changes are induced in the living 
body ; for, though the tension may be increased, and in 
part the length, yet no mechanism is adapted to limit 
the length of the cord, or to divide it ; nor are the expe- 
riments of Ferrein wholly uncontradicted, even by the 
members of the French Academy before whom they 
were made. 

The consequence of these experiments, which have 
occasioned a considerable controversy, extended to a 
great length, is obvious, viz. that the glottis is not only a 
wind but a stringed instrument. It is evident in birds, 
where it can be closed so accurately that not the smallest 
drop of water can penetrate, and whose notes, though 
within a limited scale, ascend high, and by the most 
minute divisions, that the rima must be a principal 
agent. It is equally certain, from the effects of dis- 
ease, that the tension of the ligaments is not less neces- 
sary. Yet, together, they go but a little way in ex- 
plaining the very minute and complicated variation of 
the tonea of this most exquisite instrument, the human 
voice. Auxiliary organs are undoubtedly required, and 
these are the nose, the palate, perhaps the uvula and 
the lips. The latter in particular vary the acuteness of 
the sound from a bawl to a whistle, though by no 
means the cause of acute sounds in general. These 
organs, however, greatly influence, indeed are the sole 
cause of, articulate sounds, as philologists particularly 
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; how, and who, from the influence of each organ, di- 
vide letters into labial, palatal, nasal, &c. 

The voice is greatly injured by causes which seem 
10 affect the tension of the ligaments, and the action of 
those very minute muscles which move the parts of 
the glottis on each other. A catarrh produces inflam- 
mation of the larynx, and destroys the voice, not only 
by diminishing the elasticity of the ligaments, but by 
the mucus secreted, which apparently prevents their vi- 
brations. We have seen that inflammation increases 
the tension of nerves, and consequently their sensibility. 
This change, therefore, shows that the ligaments are 
only simple solids, acted on by the muscles as living 
organs. The influence of the muscles is particularly 
felt in this part, from diseases arising from debility. 
We have remarked the change of voice in fevers, and 
the true copy from nature in the pages of our great dra- 
matic bard, who represents Caesar, when in a fit of an 
intermittent, as crying with the " voice of a sick girl." 
In hysteric diseases the sound of the voice also is great- 
ly changed, and sometimes wholly destroyed. A sin- 
gularity, however, not easy to explain is, that the voice 
will be sometimes recovered for a few minutes, perhaps 
for a few hours, without any evident cause, and be 
again lost. It has happened also that a sentence begun 
in a grave tone has been involuntarily continued in an 
acute one. 

In palsy, not only the voice is weakened, but the ar- 
ticulation in a great degree lost. The former arises 
from the weakness of the muscles of the larynx, the 
latter from the same affection of the tongue, lips, &c. 
Each is, in some degree, recovered, and the articula- 
tion is apparently again learnt. Words are mistaken 
from the injured recollection, often from a disturbance 
of the usual associations : and sometimes when the pro- 
per word is pronounced with difficulty, a more easy 
one, which leads to, rather than expresses, the mean- 
ing is preferred. The mind recovers slowly and spon- 
taneously ; in the recovery of the articulation, it appears 
that muscular fibres, different from those usually em- 
ployed for a given purpose, are called in to the assist- 
ance of such as are injured, as the rotators of the thigh 
are employed to raise the leg. 

It will be more easy to understand how, from the 
elevation of the larynx, and the continuation of an 
acute tone, the lungs may be diseased, the vessels of 
the head filled, and vertigo, or even apoplexy, come 
on ; for if the rima glottidis is closed, and the acute 



and though the fluid does not reach the glottis, yet 
moistening the parts around supplies the secreted fluid, 
as washing out the mouth will takeoff a dryness in the 
throat. 

The subject of singing would carry us beyond the 
proper object of this work; yet we must, as anatomists, 
remark, that the perfect singer must have a most accu- 
rate ear so as to discover the minutest error; a perfect 
symmetry of the organs of voice ; the ligaments of the 
larynx equally tense, and balanced most nicely by the 
powers of the muscles in each side ; the cartilages of the 
larynx perfectly equal, a circumstance by no means 
constant; the cavities on each side equally deep, for 
they are sometimes unequal ; and the cornua of the os 
hyoides of the same length. In case of any consider- 
able defect in this equilibrium, the two sides of the la- 
rynx will not produce the same tone. Tissot remarks 
that after puberty the fibres of the glottis are thicker, 
and emit a graver tone, but not equally or the same in 
every part, from which a false voice often follows. 
Taglini remarks, that in a celebrated female singer the 
cartilages of the larynx were peculiarly firm. 

See Morgagni Adversaria, v. 67, vi. 529 ; Caldani 
Syndesmologia; Amman de Loquela; Eustachii Tabu- 
lae; Fabricius de Larynge ; Dodart dans les Memoires 
de I'Academie, 1700; Ferrein dans les memes, 1741; 
Santorini Lettres sur la Nouveau Systeme de la Voix; 
Dodard Lettre a, M. D. sur le Nouveau Systeme, 8cc. ; 
Runge de Voce ejusque Organis ; Halleri Elementa 
Physiologiae, vol. iii. ; Wedel de Voce et ejus Af- 
fectibus. 

VOX ABSci'ssA, (from voco, to call, and absedo, to be 
taken aivay ) . See Abscissio. 

VULNERA'RIA,(from vulnus, a wound,) trauma- 
tica; vuLNERARiES ; mcdicines suited to promote 
the cure of wounds. As this, however, is wholly an 
operation of nature, the surgeon has hardly any other 
object than to avoid or remove the circumstances which 
might impede it. No internal medicine can be of use 
to obviate or remove recent wounds ; and, at least, 
what are styled vulnerai-ies can have no effect. It is 
indeed possible that the, Peruvian bark, and other 
tonics, may be sometimes useful in correcting the 
weakness of the system : but as they are intended to 
answer a particular indication, they should be included 
under that title. Cullen. 

Vulnera'ria a'qua. See Arquebusade. 
VU'LNUS. A wound; punctura, a recent bloody 



tone continued with slow expiration, all the effects of solution of continuity in the soft parts, made by a hard, 
impeded respiration will ensue. Bartholine has men- ' ' ""' • -• . - 

tioned a case in which the cartilages of the larynx 
were torn asunder by a similar effort; and Pliny re- 
cords a story of a nightingale dying, from extraordi- 
nary exertions to excel a rival. Plutarch records of 
Gracchus, that, from violent exertion in speaking, his 
voice sunk into a feminine treble, from which he was 



sharp instrument. When inflicted by obtuse instru- 
ments it is styled lacerata. Dr. Cullen defines it 
a I'ecent solution of continuity, bloody, of some soft 
part, occasioned by violence done to the part. 

Superficial wounds, when cleaned from the blood, 
8cc. are perceptible to the sight; but when beyond its 
reach they are better examined with the finger than 



recalled by a servant giving the proper tone with a the probe; where too small for the finger, a bougie is 
pipe. preferable from its flexibility ; but it gives no informa- 

If any one wishes to sound a graver note than the tion of the state of the bone, or the nature of any foreign 



structure of his larynx will permit, his voice will fail, 
and no sound be produced ; for the ligaments will be re- 
laxed by the extreme exertion, and the rima glottidis no 
longer closed by the action of the muscles. Singers 
require frequently some fluid to moisten the mouth; 
for the rapid motion of the air exhales all the moisture, 



body lodged there. In examining a wound we should 
know the attitude of the patient when he received it, 
the kind of weapon, its direction, force, and the nature 
of the discharges. 

The danger of the wound is in proportion to the size 
of the vessels divided, and the importanccoftlic injurcil 
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pai-tto life. The nearer a wound is to a vital part the particularly Mr. Bell, think them always advisable, ex- 
more dangerous ; and those in the joints, or in any part cept in the slightest cuts ; others endeavour to supply 
'■ ■ their place by slips of sticking plaster. The latter will 

not, however, always succeed, and the former acting as 
irritating substances often increase inflammation. Wc 
have mentioned the stitches cursorily, as we always wish 
to avoid them for this reason ; but the sticking plaster 
will not always retain the lips of the wound in their 
proper situation without the assistance of the stitches. 



subject to constant motion, as in the lungs or belly, are 
supposed to be healed with peculiar difficulty. But for 
this decision there is little real foundation. The attend- 
ing symptoms, the age, constitution, customs, and habits 
of the patient should influence our prognostic, and the 
probable consequences at least hinted at. If a principal 
artery or nerve is wounded, a fatal haemorrhage or a 



future palsy may be apprehended, and the separation of When they are necessary, however, they should be as 



the tendon destroys the motion of a joint. An immo- 
derate suppuration in a deep wound may cause a hectic 
fever, or consume the patient in a marasmus, while 
great loss of blood endangers a dropsy. 

But to be more particular. The size of wounds is by 
rio means a criterion of their danger, for in the Copen- 
hagen Transactions and Medical Commentaries there 
are many instances of the cure of the most formidable 
injuries of this kind. If, however, the heart, perhaps, 
the spleen, the liver, near the vena portae, or any large 
vessel is wounded, death will soon, if it do not immedi- 
ately, ensue ; and the same fatal event will follow wounds 
of the more considerable vessels in either extremity, as 
well as of the intestines, diaphragm, or mesentery. 
Even the small vessels, if wounded where the haemor- 
rhage can neither be stopped by pressure or a suture, 
as in the brain, sometimes the radial artery of the fore 
arm. Sec. will soon be fatal. A division of any consi- 
derable nerve, as of the spinal marrow, a deep wound 
of the cerebellum, are of course fatal; and should the 
great cardiac plexus be deeply wounded, the event 
■would not be different : but a wound in any other 
nerve of the internal organs is of less importance, as 
they are so minutely mixed and again separated", so that 
a weakness rather than a destruction of the functions of 
the part will ensue. Wounds which interrupt the 
function of respiration, or those which prevent the pass- 
age of chyle to the blood vessels, must be equally fatal. 
A wound is, in the first instance, merely a simple di- 
■vision of a soft part, and if the lips are again brought 
together and confined, either by a plaster or a suture, 
they will unite with little difficulty. This is what the 
surgeons style healing by the first intention. If, however, 
neglected, the parts around swell, the lips become 
fuller, red, and retracted, the bottom of the wound is 
more conspicuous, inflammation and fever ensue. A 
cake of coagulated blood accumulates, below which a 
thinner fluid exudes, which soon becomes purulent. 
The cake is then thrown off", new flesh is apparently 
formed under the purulent matter, which soon fills up 
the cavity, and even rises above it. Should the wound 
be lacerated, the process of suppuration is attended 
■with greater pain and inflammation; it extends to the 
ragged edges of the wound, and the cavity is greatly 
enlarged by the destruction of those parts whose 
organization by the bruise or laceration has been de- 
stroyed. If a muscle has been divided, the retraction 
of the parts is more considerable, and they must be 
brought together by a few stitches, or the time required 
in healing will be very considerable. If the muscle is 
Avhnlly divided, the use of the part which it supplies 
■will be in a great degree lost, though by the union 
which takes place it will be partly again recovered. 
Surgeons have been greatly divided respecting the pro 



few as will answer the purpose. 

The granulations which fill wounds rise in small pro- 
tuberances, from which their name is derived. They 
have been styled new flesh, an idea to which their red 
colour has given birth. It is not, however, an organized 
body; though vessels are freely distributed through it 
from an extension probably of the serpentine arteries 
around. The proof of its not being an organized body 
is, that it has no functions ; when its growth is at an 
end it assumes the form and appearance of a condensed 
cellular substance, and it expatiates beyond its bound- 
aries in a fungous substance, vulgarly styled/2?-ou(/7?cs//. 
It extends, however, but slightly beyond its limits, and 
is soon covered with skin, but the cicatrix is tumid and 
unequal. When the parts are not brought properly 
together, the cicatrix is depressed, seamed, and uneven; 
but in each case vessels are plentifully dispersed through 
the covering, which is not the real cutis, for in wounds 
this is never regenerated; and when the skins of animals 
are prepared, there is always a hole where a former 
wound has been inflicted. 

The wound of an artery is known by observing the 
blood thrown out in regularly returning jets, synchron- 
ous with the pulse. If the artery is considerable, and 
cannot be secured, it is, as we have said, fatal. If so 
great only as to induce faintness, the sides of the vessel 
collapse, and a coagulum of blood closes the wound. 
The limb below is at first colder and weaker, but the 
anastomosing branches soon supply it, and the natural 
warmth returns. Any artery, however, so large as to 
induce considerable palsy from its wound would be fatal 
from the discharge: palsy is only seen when the vessel 
is tied above an aneurismal sac. 

When extraneous bodies are extracted, if it can be 
done with safety, the haemorrhages suppressed, all mor- 
bid tension in the wounded part, if possible, removed, 
and the lips of the wound brought properly together, 
the dressings may be pledgets of soft lint, covered, if 
necessary, with tow, spread with some digestive oint- 
ment. These may be secured by bandages, and the 
first dressings are usually allowed to remain two or 
three days, or until the discharge of matter renders their 
separation easy. After the first dressings are removed, 
they may be repeated every twelve or twenty-four 
hours, in proportion to the degree or acrimony of the 
discharge. If a warm digestive is required, a little of 
the oleum terebinthinae vel balsami <:apivae may be 
added to the unguentum resinae flavae. When the 
wound is dressed it should be gently pressed with soft 
lint, and not rudely wiped, as was formerly the custom, 
when it was supposed that the pus was injurious. We 
now know that the granulations shoot most success- 
fully under its protection. 

Mr. Sharp observes that the principal interruption 



priety or advantages of sutures. While some authors, to the healing of a wound made with a sharp instru 
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ment is the fungus, which he suppresses by dry lint and 
a proper compress. If it advances above the surface of 
the skin, he recommends touching the edges only with 
some gentle escharotic. A general relaxation is, how- 
ever, a more frequent impediment to the healing of a 
wound, which then assumes a glassy appearance, with 
white lips, and resembles in its nature an ulcer. Tonics 
internally, and the bark, with lime water externally, 
are in this case the best remedies. When all impedi- 
ments are removed, nature soon forms a cicatrix. If, how- 
ever, the instrument has passed obliquely through the 
skin, and the extremity of the wound is above its orifice, 
the sinus may be sometimes united by pressure, or the 
whole may be opened, at least so far as to make the 
orifice the depending part. 

These are chiefly the appearances of simple wounds, 
where no adventitious circumstances give a colour or a 
variety to the symptoms. If the patient be strong, 
vigorous, and of a full habit, the wound is attended with 
considerable inflammation, and violent fever ensues. If 
not kept at rest, if the mind be not calm and composed, 
but agitated by anxiety or passion, the fever is still more 
violent. The topical injury is increased by the fever, 
which is in turn augmented by the inflammation of the 
wound. In this case, the strictest diet, the most cool- 
ing plan, with camphor and opium, soothing the mind 
by every consolatory prospect, and avoiding every source 
of additional distress, are highly necessary. In the op- 
posite circumstances, the wound is ichorous, the lips 
pale, the discharge thin, as already mentioned, and the 
opposite course must be pursued. 

When the artery has been tied, there are often small 
bleedings from almost imperceptible vessels, which a 
bandage will frequently relieve. When they occur in 
the young and strong, they arise from fulness, and na- 
ture will in general heal the orifice by the coagulation 
of the discharge. If, however, it continues, it has been 
sometimes useful to take some blood from a vein, or, 
by taking off the ligatui-e from one of the smaller 
arteries, to encourage topical bleeding. When these 
hsemorrhages arise in feeble habits, the bark with wine 
are necessary, and the wound may be sprinkled with 
starch, orthe powder of gum arable. If this should fail, 
the tincture of myrrh, or pure alcohol saturated with 
this gum may be applied, or indeed any other resinous 
tincture, which deposits its contents on the addition of 
a serous fluid, the coagulation of which also the alcohol 
assists. A steady pressure is afterwards necessary, and 
if a bandage cannot conveniently be applied, the hand 
of an assistant must supply its place. 

Wounds in the principal internal blood vessels are 
all deemed mortal ; but blood is sometimes discharged 
from smaller vessels into the cavity of the breast or of 
the belly. If m the breast it occasions a difficulty of 
breathing, increased in an erect posture; though, if 
blood is discharged into both the cavities of the breast, 
the patient can only lie on his back, or stand in an erect 
posture. If the wound is in the lower part of the 
breast the patient must be laid on the wounded side, 
and the lungs replaced, that the blood may pass out ; 
but if in the upper part of the breast, an opening must 
be made behind and below, about five inches from the 
spine; but until the haemorrhage appears to have ceased, 
Avhich may be judged of by the strength and equality 
of the pulse, and the warmth of the patient's extremities, 
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the operation will be useless. When the opening is 
made, the expulsion of the matter is assisted by the 
efforts of respiration. In these cases the patient must 
be kept still, and gentle opiates given if a cough at- 
tends. 

"Wounds of the abdomen require a particular atten- 
tion lest the viscera be protruded, or the air have ac- 
cess, which will produce inflammation. If the viscera 
are not protruded, it is easily perceived if they are 
wounded, by the acute pain and fever, with faintness, 
anxiety, hiccough. Sec. The external aperture must be 
carefully closed, but another inconvenience then fol- 
lows, for the cavity of the abdomen receives the extra- 
vasated biood and the contents of the intestines, from 
whence cold sweats, fainting, and death, soon ensue. 
Yet when the intestines have been wounded and pro- 
truded, if soon replaced, the wound contracts, and 
sometimes heals, by adhering to the parietes of the ab- 
domen, sometimes by passing a few stitches through it, 
leaving the extremities through the external wound as 
formerly directed. The whole process must be hastened, 
for in proportion to the time the intestine is exposed 
to the air the danger is increased. 

Wounds in the cavities of the joints are equally injur- 
ed by the access of air, and should be immediately closed ; 
but if attended with fracture or severe dislocation. Am- 
putation cannot be avoided: vide in verbo. Wounds 
of the nerves, if the nerve is not wholly divided, are 
often attended with symptoms of irritation, which 
makes the division of the whole nerve necessary. (See 
Tetanus). Where this is inexpedient or impractica- 
ble, large doses of opium internally, with its topical 
application, or the topical application either of narcotics 
or indirect stimulants will sometimes succeed. In 
these, and in wounds of the joints, every thing soothing 
and calming is peculiarly useful. 

In the general conduct of wounded persons some re- 
gard should be paid to former habits. The coal heaver 
cannot be fed so low as the more abstemious student, 
and in general every plan should be regulated by former 
customs and its eff'ects. Purgatives are generally avoid- 
ed, principally from their inconvenience ; but a mo- 
derate discharge from the bowels is highly necessary in 
the robust and inflammatory constitutions. Cold wa- 
ter and cold air are highly recommended, but must be 
employed with caution in cases of violent inflammatory 
action, as likely to bring on sphacelus. Of the spiritu- 
ous applications we have already spoken, and of the 
sympathetic cures we shall not be expected to speak. 
The apartment should be large, and the air free. In 
hospitals we should avoid the vicinity of putrid diseases, 
as these often give a putrid character to wounds. 

When a small artery is punctured, or partially divided, 
if to be reached conveniently, it may be wholly divided, 
or the wound enlarged, and the artery tied, should pro- 
per pressure have proved ineffectual. When a large 
artery is punctured or divided, it must be taken up and 
secured with the needle and ligature. Wounds in the 
axillary artery, and also of the femoral, if near the body, 
generally demand an amputation of the limb, if it be 
practicable. 

Gun-shot wounds. See Sclopetoplaoa. 
See Celsus; Wiseman's Chirurgical Tracts; Man- 
noni Trattado sopra la semplicta di medicar i rnali d'at- 
tenza alia Chirurgia; Paraei Opera, lib. viii. Sec; 
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Memoires de 1' Academic de Chirurgie, passim; Stahl 
de .Estimatione partium et laesionum. Theden N. 
Bemerkunken and Efahrungen, 8cc. ; Heister's Surgery; 
Gooch's Practical Treatise of Wounds; Dease on 
Wounds of the Head; Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 97, 
105; vol. iii. p. 253; vol. v. p. 9—356; White's Sur- 
gery, p. 82, 175.^ 

VULPA'NSER, from -vulfies, and anser, because 
though a goose, it has the habits of a fox,) chenalo/iex, 
tadurna. The shell drake, or burrow duck, a very 
beautiful species of duck common on some of our 
coasts, but dry, fishy, and hard of digestion. 

VU'LVA, (quasi -valves, folding doors). The puden- 
dum muliebre, or external female organs, whose labia 



are folded together. These valvje are merely duplica- 
tures of the skin, to admit of distention in labour, when 
the duplicature disappears. They are consequently 
subject to rupture, ulcers, inflammation, anasarcous 
tumours, excoriations, cancers, excrescences, warts, 
fungi, plica, &c. ; in short every disease which can 
arise from pressure, bruises, or acrid discharges. As 
they consist, however, only of the common integu- 
ment, with a loose cellular texture, and generally some 
adipose substance, its diseases yield to common treat- 
ment, and any tumour may be with safety extirpated. 
See also Cerebrum. 

VULVARIA, (from its use in disorders of females). 
See Atriplex foetida. 
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f V ADT. See Plumbum NIGRUM. 

WARNE'LLA. See Hura. 

WILLI'SIIGLA'NDUL^. See Cerebrum. 

WINTERA'NA CANE'LLA ; JAMAICENSIS. 
See Canella alba. 

WINTER A 'NUS CO'RTEX,(from captainWinter, 
who first brought it to Europe). Cortex Magellanicus^ 
et antiscorbuticus^ cinnamomum Magellanicumy laurifo- 
lia Magtllanica, the wild, or Winter's cinnamon 
TREE. It has been considered as a species of VVlntera 
Linnaei, of the order dodecandria monogynia, a genus 
which Wildenovv has rejected from this order, retain- 
ing only the canella. He has inserted the Wintera aro- 
matica, to which the Winter's bark has been constantly 
referred in the polyandria tetragynia, vol. ii. p. 1239; 
but the French naturalists have referred it to a distinct 
genus, drymis. It is evidently different from the canel- 
la, and more highly aromatic. 

Captain Winter brought it from the straits of Ma- 
gellan in the year 1579; and in 1691, Mr. George 
Handasyd brought some specimens of branches, &c. 
from this tree, and gave them to sir Hans Sloane, who 
has described it in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1693. But a more perfect description has been obtain- 
ed by the joint aid of captain Wallis, sir Joseph Banks, 
and Dr. Solander, who, in the year 1766, observed it 
in its native countries. See Medical Observations and 
Inquiries, v. 46 ; Linnaean Transactions, i. 96. 



The bark is said to be of different degress of thick- 
ness, from a quarter to three quarters of an inch, of a 
dark cinnamon colour, having, if rubbed, an aromatic 
odour, and a pungent, hot, spicy taste ; its effect on the 
palate is slow, but durable. 

Dr. Morris in the fifth volume of the London Me- 
dical Observations and Inquiries has shown that it is an 
astringent, soluble freely in water, as well as in rectified 
and proof spirit. It covers the disagi-eeable taste of 
senna and some other drugs very effectually. 

Captain Winter's sailors used it as a spice, and after- 
wards found it useful in the scurvy ; but its substitute, 
the canella alba, hath been most commonly employed, 
an error apparently of little importance. Winter's bark 
is useful to promote digestion, in palsy and dropsy, and 
in some instances of remitting and intermitting fevers, 
but seems to have little superiority to other stimulants. 

The Winter's bark is in larger pieces than the canella 
alba, of a more rugged surface, a deeper colour, more 
agreeable smell, a warmer taste, more pungent, and less 
bitter. The canella alba is in rolls, somewhat thicker 
than cinnamon, and is the double bark of the tree from 
whence it is taken. Perhaps, however, they may dif- 
fer only from the age of the tree. 

WISMU'THUM. See Bismuthum. 

WORMIA'NA O'SSA, (from Wormius, who first 
described them). See Triquetra ossa. 
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.A'LAPA, (from a province of New Spain). See 
Jala PA. 

XA'NTHIUM, (|«vtfe5, because it is said to make 
the hair yellow). See Bardana minor. 

XANTOLI'NA. See Santonicum. 

XERA'SIA,(from ^npoii dry,) a species of alopecia, 
consisting in a dryness and powdery appearance of the 
hairs, for want of due nourishment. They are in these 
circumstances generally split at the tops. 

XEROPHTHA'LMIA, (from |»j,fl««, and o(p6xXfj^.»,) 
lififiitudo and ophthalmia sicca ; a dry ophthalmia, 
when the eye is dry, hot, and rough, the eye lids co- 
vered with dry scales. The sclerophthalmia, from 
(rx>i;5f«5, hard., and a4ifl«v««, is an inflammation of the 
eye, attended not only with a hardness and slowness of 
motion, but with a pain and redness. The eye lids 
arc hard and dry, never effusing any moisture, with 
small, contorted, dryish, mucous concretions in their 
rorncrs, and a difficulty of opening them after sleep. 
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The xerophthalmia is said, by James, to be a lesser de- 
gree of the sclerophthalmia. In Cullen's Nosology it 
is a variety of ophthalmia tarsi, and synonymous with 
Sauvages' ophthalmia sicca. See Ophthalmia. 

XI'PHIUM, (from |'<|>«?, a sword, from the sword- 
like shape of its leaves). See Gladiolus. 

XIPHOrDESCARTILAGO,(from Ittp^.a sword, 
and eiS'<^, a shape). See Ensifokmis. 

XITO'MA. Capolin, a sort of cherry. See Ca- 

POLIN MeXIC. HeRNAN. 

XYLOA'LOE. See Agallochum. 

XYLOBA'LSAMUxM. See Balsamum. 

XYLOCO'CCA. See Siliqua dulcis. 

XYLOCA'SSIA, (from lnAov, wood, and kufs-ix, 
cassia). See Cassia lignea. 

XYLOCINNAMO'MUM, (from |t.Aov, and >cmx- 
fMuiv). See Cinnamomum. 

XY'LON. See Bombax. 

XY'RIS. See Iris-fcetida. 
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ABA'CANI. SeeApiNEL. 

YAM. An esculent root, procured from three 
species of dioscorea, viz. d. alata, dulbi/era, and saliva 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1462, 1463; farinaceous, and when dry 
easily preserved. The colour, size, and weight greatly 
vary, but the quality does not differ. 

YAWS. J''ra7ndasia ; placed by Dr. Cullen with 
the imfietigiiies^ without any definition, though he men- 
tions two varieties, that of Guinea and America. It is 
apparently endemial in Guinea, and carried by the 
negroes to America. 

Whether there is any foundation for supposing the 
disease to be different on the coast of Africa and in 
America we greatly doubt. The appearances are nearly 
the same, though the disease of St. Domingo is said to 
appear first on the leg, a variety seemingly of little im- 
portance. The subsequent eruptions do not differ. The 
disease is said to attack but once in the life, to be at- 
tended with specific fever, and to have its regular in- 
crease, state, and declension (Ludford Dissertatio In- 
auguralis) ; and therefore to be more nearly allied to 
the exanthemata than the jimpetigines. 

The first symptom of xhe/'iif^.''"^e is a shivering, fol- 
lowed by a slow fever, ot?^- ...-'.joXJrved. The lassitude 
however, want of appetite, ^ijjns in the head and loins, 
so great as to prevent sleep, force themselves on obser- 
vation. The skin then begins to swell, the sure pre- 
cursor of an eruption. When the disease advances 
more slowly, it appears by obstinate ulcers, which 
while open seem to preserve the patient from the erup- 
tions, for the latter appear on healing them. They 
begin with little spots, like the prick of a pin, and ex- 
tend around till they rise in pimples. The epidermis 
then separates, discovering a white spot, under which 
a fungous excrescence forms of different sizes, from a 
small strawberry to a mulberry. During their growth 
the hairs become white and transparent. 

It is singular that this endemic disease of Africa 
should not have been known to the ancients; but their 
descriptions, though animated, and often clear, are not 
always discriminated. We find, however, a similar 
disease in the Molucca islands (Bontius MethodusMe- 
dendi in Indiis), and we think in the sibbens in Scotland 
(Adams on Morbid Poisons, p. 176, and 196); nor is 
it improbable that Galen and Dioscorides mention it 
under the name of terminthus, tereminthus, and tere- 
Vinthus (Galen in lib. vi; Hippocratis de Morbis vul- 



garibus, Mathiolus in Dioscoridem, lib. i. 108). Seven 
nus (de Recondita Abscessum Natura) has traced its ap- 
pearance in succeeding authors, with a greater or less 
degree of probability, in which we need not follow him. 
The disease generally attacks the poor, those badly 
fed, and worn down by distress and labour. The ulcer 
appears always of a malignant kind, extending insensi- 
bly, and resisting the most active remedies. The ex- 
crescences resemble the berries of the Phoenician cedar, 
at first green, and verging by degrees to a greenish 
black, or a deep violet, like the berries of the juniper. 
The eruptions proceed slowly, scarcely making any re- 
markable progress in many weeks. When they follow 
their usual route, they appear first in the axillae, anas', 
and around the genital organs, particularly in the face 
and neck, where they become larger than in any other 
part. After the eruption, the fever lessens, the ap- 
petite returns, and every inconvenience appears to 
vanish. The patient is apparently cured, excepting the 
pustules which give little pain, if not exposed to ex- 
ternal violence. 

In this deceitful interval of rest the disease seems to 
acquire fresh strength internally. The pustules increase 
and throw out a sanious, at least a corrosive, matter, 
and one of the earliest crops, styled the mother t/cew, be- 
comes a malignant spreading ulcer, which destroys all 
the surrounding parts, not excepting the bones ; and 
medicines which are, in slighter degrees of the disease, 
salutary, seem only to increase the voracity of this 
monster. The excrescences arc more rapid in their ap- 
pearance in proportion to the degree of fever and the 
strength of the constitution, and the disease in conse- 
quence milder. 

Those who are weak and relaxed soon fall into 
cachexy and ascites ; the stronger habits sink in an 
atrophy. The last stages of the disease are horrible. 
The heads of the bones are consumed by carious ex- 
ostoses, the pains excruciating, the debility extreme, 
and so dreadful is the state, that an incurable palsy, in 
one part, is esteemed a desirable crisis. It is said, if 
cured, never again to attack the same person. 

The eruption is usually completed in three months ; 
but in the best circumstances the cure is seldom finished 
within the year. The disease is infectious, and fre- 
quently communicated in the commerce of the sexes, 
or by sucking. The seminium is, in the former wayj 
communicated to the fo:tus. 
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This detail of symptoms shows, as already hinted; 
that the disease is truly exanthematous, and that it is 
neither connected with diet nor with lues. The latter 
idea has been peculiarly unfortunate, since it has led to 
the use of mercury : a remedy, except under particular 
circumstances, little adapted to the complaint (Bayon). 

The great objects of the physician are to support the 
strength and to determine to the surface, avoiding, at 
the same time, all acrimony in the diet. The latter 
should be wholly of vegetables, and as barley often 
purges negroes, this should be avoided. Salt, spices, 
and spirituous liquors, should be studiously forbidden. 
The affected negio can do little work, but he should 
not be wholly idle, and his task should be adapted to 
his strength ; damp weather and damp situations should 
be avoided, as they tend to diminish the salutary diapnoe, 
of which we see strongly the influence in this disease. 

When the eruption is completed, medicines which 
determine to the skin are highly proper, and the chief 
of these is the decoction of sarsa, and of the woods. 
Yet these should not be drank, it is said, in large quan- 
tities, or strongly impregnated, especially in wet wea- 
ther, when their tendency is to the urinary passages 
vather than the skin. 

The applications to the sores arc chiefly mercurial, 
and these are said, by the European practitioners, to be 
successful; but the negroes themselves prepare a lini- 
ment with filings of iron moistened with the juice of 
lemons. In rainy seasons an anasarcous swelling of 
the head comes on, which, in conformity with the 
views mentioned, the negroes remove by shutting them- 
selves up in a warm stove at night, and applying warm 
stimulating cataplasms to the part. When by the most 
careful attention to this plan, both dietetic and medi- 



cinal, the disease disappears, except the mother yaw, 
which requires only topical treatment, sea bathing com- 
pletes the cure. Other remedies are indeed sometimes 
employed, as the sulphurated, salts, antimonials, Sec. ; 
but mercurials are said rarely to succeed. Perhaps mo- 
derate doses of calomel, or the hydrargyrus muriatus, 
may assist the above plans ; but, if any confidence can 
be placed in the train of symptoms above recited, which 
has been selected from the best authors, large doses of 
mercurials must be dangerous. 

The disorder is not dangerous if skilfully managed, 
though infectious : on this account the patient must be 
separated from his companions, and it is supposed that 
the infection may be even communicated by flies. 

See Edinburgh Medical Essays, vol. vi. p. 312; 
Mungo Park's Travels in the Interior of Africa; Hunter 
on the Diseases of the army in Jamaica ; Peyrilhc 
Precis theorique et pratique sur la Pian, See. ; Hill's 
Surgical Essays ; Schilling Diatribe de Morbo in Eu- 
ropa psene ignoto ; Hillary on the Diseases of Barba- 
does ; Bayon Memoires, ii. ; Adams on Morbid Poisons; 
Ludford's Inaugural Dissertation. 

YE'RBA DE CA'MINI— DE PALOS. See Cas- 

SIXE. 

YOI'DES OS. See Hyoides os. 

YPSILOGLO'SSI,(from w;tj/Ao£;^»?,Me yfisiloid bone^ 
and yXcaTTu,, the tongue). See Hyoglossl's. 

YPSrLOIDES,(from the Greek letter v, u/isilon, and 
ctS'oi, likeness). See Hyoides os. 

YU'CCA. Indian bread (see Cassada), is a 
plant with a thick tuberous root, and leaves resembling 
those of the aloe, growing in America. See Raii His- 
toria. 
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Mji Z. See Myrrha and Zinziber. 

ZA'ARA. See Pervigilum, Somnus, and Vigi- 

LANTIA. 

ZACI'NTHA. Cichoreum^verrucarum^ lafisana za- 
cintha Lin. Sp. PI. 1141; wart succory, grows in 
Italy ; and is noted for its power of destroying warts. 

ZA'FFARAN, (from zo/ran of Zafar, t/e//ow). See 
Crocus. 

ZA'FFER. See Cobaltum. 
ZA'GU. See Palma Japonica. 
ZAIL. See Borozail. 

ZANTHO'XYLON, (^vOo?, ijellow, and |.^Aoy, lig- 
num'). Prickly yellow^I^od, or yellow hercules. 
Zanthoxylum clava hercidi^i;^\u. Sp. PI. 1455, The 
powder from the bark of tljejpot of the tree is recom- 
inendcd as an useful antiseptic in ill conditioned ulcers. 
Chamberlain in the Memoirs of the Medical Society, v. 
40. 

ZA'LAPA. See Jalap. 
ZARZAPARl'LLA. See Sarsaparilla. 
ZARNICH. See Arsenicum album. 
ZA'RUTHAN. See Cancer. 
ZAZARHE'NDI HE'RBA. See Origanum. 
ZE'A,(^(*»,;o ii-ve; from the nourishment it affords). 
See Adou. 

'ZEDOA'RIA, {yox sme7isis,') gedwar, malankuoy 
colcfncuni Zeylanicum^ hajronkaha, arriabo., zedoary, 
Kampferia rotunda Lin. Sp. PI. 3. It is brought chiefly 
from Bengal, in oblong pieces, about the thickness of a. 
little finger, and two or three inches long; or in round- 
ish ones, called zerumbeth^ about an inch in diameter, of 
an ash colour on the outside, and white within. The 
long and the round are the roots of the same plant, the 
body of which is round, and the protuberances long. 

The best is dense, solid, of a fine taste and smell, 
bitterish, moderately acrid, emitting an aromatic flavour 
in powdering or chewing, neither wrinkled nor per- 
forated. 

It impregnates water with its smell and a light bit- 
terish taste. The spirituous tincture is weaker in smell 
than the watery, but stronger to the taste : distilled with 
water, it yields a ponderous, hot, and pungent essential 
oil. 

This root is a warm stomachic ; and its spirituous ex- 
tract is the best preparation. In colics, attended with 
a diarrhoea and pain in the intestines, 9 i. of the powder, 
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taken three times a day, often relieves. In flatulence 
it is very useful if joined with opium ; and in general 
the dose is from gr. v. to 5 ss. Notwithstanding the 
extravagant commendations of Cartheuser, who consi- 
ders it as a general remedy for the greater number of 
chronic complaints, CuUen allows it only the virtue it 
may possess as containing camphire. It has, however, 
still a place in the confectio aromatica of the London 
Pharmacopoeia. See Cullen's and Lewis's Materia 
Medica. 

ZE'RNA. An ulcerated impetigo, sometimes syno- 
nymous with lepra. See Lichen. 

ZE'RTA. See Capito Andromachus. 

ZERU'MBETH. (See Zedoaria.) A species of 
ginger, also amomum zerumbet Lin. Sp. PI. 1 ; broad 
leaved wild ginger. 

ZI'BACH. Quicksilver. See Argent vi- 

VUM. 

ZIBE'THUM, (from the Arabic zobeth). Civet, 
civeta algatia, is an unctuous odoriferous substance 
nearly of the consistence of honey or butter, of a whitish, 
yellowish, brownish, or blackish colour, brought from 
the Brazils, the coast of Guinea, and the East Indies. 
It is a secreted fluid preserved in its peculiar follicle, in 
the lower part of the belly of the tnx'ej-ra zibetha of L.m- 
nseus. Its smell is fragrant, and disagreeably strong, 
unless diluted. It hath an unctuous and subacrid taste, 
not dissolving in spirit or water, but uniting with oils 
both expressed and distilled, and with animal fats. Water 
by distillation is impregnated with its odour, and spirit 
by digestion. Rubbed with mucilage it mixes with 
water. 

The black civet from India is not so good as that 
from America ; b\it the latter is often adulterated. The 
chief use of this drug is as a perfume; it is rarely, if 
ever, employed for any medicinal purposes. See Neu- 
mann's Chemistry ; Lewis's Materia Medica. 
ZI'MENT. See C(ementum cupreum. 
ZI'NCUM, (from zink, Germ.) Tutenag, spel- 
ter, BLENDE, BLACKJACK, and ZINC, IS a scmi-metal, of 
a bluish white colour, of a high metallic lustre, some- 
what brighter than lead, of considerable hardness, and 
so malleable as not to be broken with the hammer, 
though it cannot be much extended. Its structure is 
foliated with sharp points, which renders it harsh to the 
touch. 
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Zinc crackles during bending, apparently from the 
adhesion of the sharp points, and in small pieces, easily 
breaks; but large masses are not divided without iron 
wedges. Under rollers, with care it may be extended 
into plates of considerable thinness and elasticity, or 
drawn into wire. Of this a wire 0.40 of an inch in 
diameter will support twenty six pounds. If hammered 
at a temperature of 300°, its malleability is increased, 
and it will bear much bending : its fracture is thin, 
fibrous, and steel grained, and it may be drawn into 
wire T^u of an inch in thickness, nearly as tenacious as 
that of silver. Its specific gravity is somewhat below 
7.0; but by hammering is increased to 7.2. Held in 
a warm hand, it exhales a metallic odour, resembling 
that of iron ; in a temperature of 400° becomes brittle, 
and capable of being powdered; at about 70° melts, 
and, in a full red heat, is volatilized. Its crystals are 
tetrahedral, or compressed hexaedral, prisms. 

In the air it is soon covered by a grey oxide, which 
prevents any farther oxidation ; but when melted this 
oxide covers the metal as with a pellicle, which is re- 
newed when scraped oif. It is a criterion of this oxide, 
and of the sublimed flowers of zinc, to turn yellow by 
heat. In a red heat its colour is a greenish yellow; in 
a white it vitrifies, forming a yellow glass. Zinc takes 
fire at the lowest period of ignition, and sublimes in a 
yellowish white powder, called flowers of zinc, nihil 
album, pompholyx, philosophical wool, &c. These, 
when first prepared, are phosphoric; a quality which 
they communicate to water, passing through them, giv- 
ing it superficially a dazzling white, and internally a 
sky blue colour. The quantity of oxygen in the oxides 
of zinc probably varies ; at least they have been very dif- 
ferently estimated. It does not exceed apparently 0.20. 
Pulverized zinc, if moistened, decomposes the water. 
If filings of zinc are immersed in very pure, strong, li- 
quid ammonia, a combination takes place, called am- 
moniuret of zinc, with the separation of an ammoniacal 
alliaceous gas. The solution, after filtration, is yellow, 
and the new salt, by evaporation, concretes into fea- 
thered crystals. As may be expected, it is decompos- 
ed by acids, and, with tincture of galls, the precipitate 
is grey. The pure fixed alkalis act also on zinc; but 
do not dissolve the oxide, though they dissolve that 
which is precipitated from the salts of zinc. 

Of the sulphat of zinc we have already spoken. (See 
Vithiolum). The nitrous and muriatic acids act 
violently on it, and the oxymuriatic acid inflames it. 
The muriate of zinc will not crystallize, and it sublimes 
in the form of butter, from whence it is sometimes de- 
nominated. All the other acids dissolve zinc; but the 
acetat has only been employed in medicine. 

The calcined zinc, formerly Jiores zinci, are made by 
melting eight ounces of the metal in an ignited large 
and deep crucible, placed declining or half upright, and 
covered with another crucible, so that the air may have 
free access to the burning zinc. The calx, as soon as 
it appears, must be taken out, and its white and lighter 
part separated by sifting. The operation must be re- 
peated till all the zinc is oxidated. 

Vitriolated zinc is purified by dissolving a pound of 
white vitriol in three pints of boiling distilled water, add- 
ing a drachm of vitriolic acid. The solution is filtered, 
evaporated, and crystallized in the usual way. 

The preparations of zinc are employed in external 



applications, as ophthalmias, and as astringents; an 
effect which they produce, if the zinc is finely levigat- 
ed, without irritation. Taken internally they prove 
emetic. The following ointment is used for the same 
purposes as that called Pellier's ointment. See Oph- 
thalmia. B. Zinci usti 5 i- unguenti cerae albae 5 ^'i- m- 
See ViTRioLUM album. 

The flowers of zinc were first used as an internal 
tonic medicine by Glauber, and externally in cancerous 
and other malignant ulcers. In this he has been fol- 
lowed by Theden, Justamond, Martini, Crell, and 
Brown (Medical Communications). In an ointment 
they have been used in excoriations, particularly of the 
nipples and lips. Internally they were little known till 
Gaubius gave an account of their virtues in his Adver- 
saria, where he showed that they constituted the empi- 
rical remedy of Ludeman, called the lunajixata. They 
have been much employed in convulsive and spasmo- 
dic diseases, and sometimes with good effects. Even 
obstinate epilepsies have been rendered much less vio- 
lent by their use, and very numerous are the authorities 
for their efficacy in every species of convulsion ; but, like 
all other medicines in such diseases, their effects are un- 
equal, and the benefit ofien temporary only. Almost 
equally numerous complaints are made of their ineffi- 
cacy; among the Danes, by Tode and deMeza; in 
this country by Bland and Wilson (Medical Commen- 
taries); among the French by Lassone; the Swiss by 
Odier; the Italians by Carminati; the Germans by 
Selle, Bloch, Pelison, HartiTKan, and Richter; a variety 
of opinions which can only be reconciled by reflecting 
on the various and opposite causes from which such 
diseases proceed. In fact, however, it was at first too 
highly extolled, and in the numerous instances we have 
seen that a medicine is rejected because its efficacy is 
not so great as its first advocates boasted. 

When the flowers are genuine, a grain or two gene- 
rally at first excite a nausea or sickness; but by degrees 
a considerable dose may be taken with little or no sen- 
sible effect. As they are liable to be adulterated, it 
may be proper to mention, as tests of their purity, that 
they make no effervescence with acids ; and that when 
exposed to a strong heat, they become yellow; but, on 
cooling, white again. 

The calx zinci of old authors does not differ from the 
flores zinci ; and the calx zinci firecifiitata, precipitated 
from a solution of white vitriol by an alkali, was in 
the time of Neumann celebrated as a remedy for epi- 
lepsy. The tinctura zincea of Martini is a solution of 
the acetat of zinc in the sweet spirit of ammonia, and 
said also to be useful in the same disease. 

JVihilum album is a common calx of zinc, and used, 
like it, in inflammations, excoriations, 8cc. With 
axunge it was formerly sXy\e6.unguentum diapomfiholy- 
gosf and unguentum nihili. The sfiodium of Galen and 
Dioscorides is a more impure calx: the former is col- 
lected by sublimation; the latter from the ashes. 

Tutia, nihil griseum, and cadmia botrytes is a calx of 
zinc, with a considerable mixture of copper. It is freed 
from these, and then styled tatia Jirxfiarata. With 
axunge it forms an ointment, unguentum tutice. The 
la/iis calami7iaris is the ore of zinc, and the cadmia for- 
nacum not essentially different. 

By a mixture of zinc with copper, in different pro- 
portions, are made the compound or artificial metals, 
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called brass atid prince's metal. See Neumann's Che- 
mical Works; Lewis's Materia Medica, edit. 6th. 

Zi'ncum calcina'tum. Flo'kes zi'nci. SeeZiNcuM. 

Zi'ncum vitriola'tum. See Vitriolum album. 

ZI'NGI. See Anisum indicum. 

ZINGl'BER, (Indian). Ginger. The character 
for this is Z z. Zinziber, ffingihil fxmina^ chilli Indits 
oricTitalis, iris latifolia tuberosa, mangarada, amomum 
zingiber, Lin. Sp. PI. L Common or narrow leaved 
GINGER, is the root of a reed like plant, growing spon- 
taneously in both the Indies, in China, Sec. It is brought 
to us in knotty, branched, flattish pieces, freed from 
the outer bark, of a pale colour and fibrous texture, 
and distinguished into white and brown. The former 
is the root cleaned and dried; the latter is scalded, more 
shrivelled, and less aromatic. That which is the least 
fibrous is reckoned the best. 

Ginger is warm and aromatic, but its stimulus is 
more local than might be expected from its sensible 
qualities. It yields all its virtues to rectified spirit of 
wine, and the greater part of them to water. In distil- 
lation water conveys its whole flavour, but spirit leaves 
nearly the whole behind. It is used in cold and flatu- 
lent disorders, particularly of the stomach, with advan- 
tage; in torpid and phlegmatic constitutions, to excite 
brisker vascular action; and to correct the griping 
quality of purgative medicines; for which purpose its 
effects are more durable than those of pepper. The 
London College order syrup of ginger, to be made 
by macerating four ounces of bruised ginger for iour 
hours in three pints of boiling water, strained and 
made into syrup with the addition of clarified sugar. 
Ph. Lond. 1788. See Lewis's Materia Medica. 

ZI'NGEN. See Gensing. 

ZI'ZIPHUS, ZI'ZIPHA. See Jujuba, Azadarach, 
and Lacca. 

ZODOA'RIA CA'NDIDA. See Azedarach. 

ZODOA'RIjE SEM. SeeSANTONicuM. 

ZO'NA, (from ^mwf^i, to bind,) cinzilla Paracelsi. 
A kind of herpes, which encircles the body, like a gir- 
dle. See Erysipelas. 



ZOO'PHYTON, (from l.m^, animal, and <pvlc^, 
Jilanta). A zoophyte, or plant animal, supposed to 
be an intermediate body between plants and animals, 
but now known to be a congeries of the habitations of 
animals. 

ZOOLOGIA, from tao^, and Aoye?). The natural 
history of animals- 

ZOO'NOMIA, (from ^«wav, and »»/ite«). The laws 
of animal life: the title of Dr. Darwin's work, on 
principles not very different from the Brunonian sys- 
tem, q. V. 

ZOOTO'MIA, (from ^wov, an animal, and refiva, t» 
cut). The dissection of animals. 

ZOSTER ERYSI'PELAS, (from ^m^vf^,, to gird). 
See Erysipelas. 

Zo'sTER he'rpes. See Erysipelas PHLYCTiENODES, 
and Herpes. 

ZU'CHAR, (from the Arabic term sac/iar). See 
Saccharum. 

ZYGO'MA (hom^vyei,Jugum,a yoke,) a.honeof the 
cheek, forming with the other bones a bridge like a yoke, 
under which the tendon of the temporal muscle passes. 

ZYGOMA'TICA O'SSA, (from ^vya, jugum, a 
yoke. See Malarum ossa. 

ZYGOMA'TICiE SUTU'RiE, the sutures uniting 
the processes of the temporal and cheek bones. 

ZYGOMA'TICUS MUSCVLVS, zygomaticus ma- 
jor, of Albinus and Winslow, distortor oris, arises 
fleshy from the zygomatic process of the cheek bone, 
and is inserted into the corner of the mouth, which 
this muscle draws outwards and upwards. 

Zygoma'ticus proce'ssus. From the anterior mid- 
dle part of the temporal bone a process arises and joins 
another from the cheek bone. Together they form an 
arch. See Temporum ossa, and Zygoma. 

ZYTHOGA'LA, a posset drink made with beer 
and milk often recommended by Sydenham. We can- 
not conclude with a more respected name — maneant 

Semper honos nomenque suum laudesque 
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j^ BDOMEN.— Page 2, col. 2, line 55; ^^ useful in 
the colic are without effect in this com/ilaint."—Ji\ovfs on 
the abdomen are often dangerous, though no wound be 
inflicted, and they seem to act by destroying irritability 
of the stomach, as they are more fatal, the nearer the 
shock is to that organ ; for immediate percussion is not 
always necessary. Fluidsof different kinds also are often 
effused from a rupture of different viscera, or from the 
bursting of an abscess in any contiguous part. Puru- 
lent matter is most frequently found in the interstices 
of the muscles, or on the peritonaeum. David (Me- 
moires pour le Prix, vol. x.) describes the operation for 
an abdominal empyema, and Fabricius drew from the 
abdomen eleven pints of purulent matter. Blood, bile, 
urine, faeces from the colon (Histoire de la Societe de 
Medecine, an. 1786), have been found in the cavity of 
the peritonaeum, from ruptures of the containing re- 
ceptacles of these fluids, and such accidents are usually 
soon fatal. 

Tumours of the abdomen are frequent from scirrhi 
of the different viscera; from cartilaginous tumours, 
and steatoms; from water or flatus. After intermit- 
tents they were formerly frequent, in part from their 
continuance, as they were supposed to be salutary, and 
little attended to, in part perhaps from the abuse of the 
Peruvian bark. The tumours from flatus appear some- 
times to be general, when only a small portion of the 
intestine is distended; but in that case the distention is 
so considerable as to occupy the whole abdomen. 
Steatoms are often in the mesentery, sometimes in the 
omentum ; and bodies of an anomalous nature arefound 
in cliff'trent parts of the cavity. There is a curious 
story of a woman at Strasburgh who could produce, at 
pleasure, a considerable distention of the abdomen, 
which she conducted with an ingenuity and address not 
inferior to the famous rabbit woman. Tumours some- 
times appear preternatural, from some change in the si- 
tuation of the viscera; and there is a very useful disser- 
tation on this subject in Haller's Practical Collection, 
iv. 1 18, by Troschel, originally published at Frankfort. 

The diseases of the ovaria often render this part so 
large as to occupy the whole abdomen, and the real 
complaint can only be distinguished by the patient's re- 
port of the original situation, and the progressive in- 
crease of the swelling. It sometimes contains a foetus, 
occasionally irregular ossifications, masses of hair, hy- 
datids, and a watery fluid. Every organized substance, 
contained in an enlarged ovarium, is probably a part of 
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an imperfect conception. The kidneys (Martinau in 
the Medical Commentaries), and the urinary bladder 
(Morgagni de Sedibus, xxxix. 33), sometimes form 
considerable tumours. See Splenalgia, Heptalgia, 
SciRRHUs, Vesica. See Pemberton on the Diseases of 
the Abdominal Viscera. 

Abortus.— -Page 5, col. l,line 10; ^'' stated time of 
the nvoynari's firegnancy." — Violent exertions in lifting 
weights, and every action of the abdominal viscera, even 
the straining to void the faeces and urine have induced 
abortion. Every thing which checks the circulation 
suddenly, or produces faintness, has a similar eff"ect. 
It is consequently occasioned by passion, terror, anxie- 
ty, sorrow, and even immoderate joy; by unpleasing 
smells, as rotten eggs, or carbonic acid air, by harsh 
Sounds, &c. Venereal complaints often induce abor- 
tion; and excess of venery, small pox, malignant fevers, 
a blow on the abdomen, a shock by a fall, tight stays, 
and even the bite of a viper, have had a similar effect. 

Abrotanum- — Page 8, col. 1, line 38; ^^ Santolina 
Chamce Cy/iarissus L- 1 \79^Fol. — The female southern 
wood is bushy, hoary, with oblong, slender leaves, com- 
posed each of four rows of little yellow knobs, set along 
a middle rib; naked, discous, yellow flowers, standing 
solitary on the tops of the stalks; a native of the south- 
ern parts of Europe, evergreen, flowering from June 
till the winter approaches. 

The male of a shrubby plant, with woody brittle 
branches, numerous, greyish green leaves, divided into 
slender segments ; small, yellow, naked, discous flow- 
ers, hanging downwards in clusters; a native of open 
mountainous districts of warm climates, flowering in 
July and August. In this country it is raised from cut- 
tings, and seldom produces seed: the leaves fall off" in 
winter. 

Both are used in fomentations, as discutients and an- 
tiseptics; in liniments and ointments for cutaneous 
eruptions and incipient baldness. Heister uses a de- 
coction in salt water as an antiseptic. Each is a 
warm, perhaps an useful, stimulant, though seldom 
employed internally. They may be probably carmina- 
tive ; but have little pretensions to the virtues so liber- 
ally assigned them, of relieving obstructions, and re- 
storing the menstrual discharge. 

Abscessus. — Page 8, col. 2, line 29; " abscess is the 
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consequence of injlammation." — But, though abscesses 
are the consequence of inflammation, yet there are many 
remote causes which contribute to it. A frequent one 
is what authors have styled a metastasis, and diseases in 
situations the most remote, and circumstances the most 
improbable, have been relieved by the sudden formation 
of an abscess, with little previous inflammation, while, 
on the other hand, purulent matter has been as suddenly 
taken up, and thrown out by the urine or some secre- 
tory organ. Abscesses also ofien occur with very in- 
distinct and obscure inflammation, as we have found 
from falls and shocks. These occur in internal organs, 
■where the circulation is languid, particularly in the li- 
ver. Other languid inflammations, with little pain, 
are those of the joints, which depend on a scrofulous 
diathesis. 

One frequent cause of abscesses are foreign bodies 
introduced into the system, and afterwards deposited 
in the cellular substance; or passing under the skin 
and appearing in distant organs. Such bodies are 
sometimes also formed by disease. Of the first kind, 
inore strictly, are the causes of exanthemata, and if the 
tales of living animals found in abscesses be true, their 
ova must have been taken in, and again separated. This 
at least must be the case with the fasciola which some- 
times infests the liver, and occasions little abscesses. 
Hard substances swallowed have forced their way 
through the skin and formed abscesses in the umbili- 
cus, the groin, or the epigastrium. Needles swallovv'ed, 
or penetrating through the glutei, have been taken out 
of an abscess at the top of the shoulder, and even a 
beard of wheat has passed from the stomach to the side 
of the spine (Wathen), and to the right hypochon- 
drium, (Mailer Dissertationes Chirurgicac, v. 127.) It 
is not difficult to explain the cause of their progress, 
for, since the resistance at the point is less than at the 
extremity, every motion assists rather the other progres- 
sive than the retrograde course. 

Bodies generated in the system from disease are 
chiefly calculi, which form abscesses in the side when 
biliary; in the lumbar region when renal; in the peri- 
naeum or rectum when vesical; and in the joints when 
arthritic. Numerous instances of each kind might be 
adduced from respectable authorities. 

In general, abscesses proceed from some disturbance 
of the lialance of the circulation; and, therefore, to 
avoid them, rest, a gentle diaphoresis, and particularly 
a dischaige from those organs where the abscess is 
threatened, with every remedy which will prevent too 
great excitement of the arterial system, will be highly 
useful. Emetics which assist aI)sorpiion often prevent 
the formation of abscesses, and the cooling laxatives 
repress with certain effect the febrile tendency. 

To the references in the text the following may be 
added : Baglivi Praxis Medica, i. 9 ; Stahl de Abscessu 
ct Furunculo et Ejusdem de ecvoircttreoi and vTro^- 
rr.fM.roi Hippocratis Differentia; Memoires de I'Acade- 
mie de Chirurgie, i. 118; Petit Traite des Maladies 
Chirurgicales, a posthumous work. 

Absinthium. — Page 17, col. 2. line 34; ^^ often sub- 
stituted for it." — Wormwood is a perennial plant, with 
hoary divided leaves, firm woody stalks, which die in 
Avinter, small yellow, pendent, discous flowers. The 
common wormwood grows in hedges, hath large leaves, 



divided by deeply indented segments, of a light green 
above, and whiter underneath; flowers in June and 
July, and dies almost wholly to the ground in winter. 
The leaves of the Roman wormwood are numerous, 
finely divided, dark coloured, and hoary underneath. 
The stalks are purplish, and all the parts comparatively 
small. The leaves of the sea wormwood arc also finely 
divided, and hoary all over. 

The preparations of wormwood were, by accident, 
omitted. These are a tincture, an extract, an essential 
oil, a conserve, and a salt. The tiiicture of nvormnvood 
is retained only in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, and 
made by macerating four ounces of the dry flowering 
tops of wormwood in a quart of rectified spirits for two 
days. After pressing out the tincture, it is poured on 
two ounces more of wormwood and macerated for four 
days, then filtered. 

The extract is madefrom a strong aqueous decoction, 
evaporated in the usual way, and it contains all the bit- 
ter of the herb, without its ill flavour, which resides in 
the oil, so that this may be separated before the decoc- 
tion is inspissated. A spirituous extract contains the 
flavour, as well as the bitter. 

The oil comes over with the distilled water, and 
may be easily separated. Ten pounds of the herb 
will, in favourable seasons, yield two ounces of oil. In 
rainy seasons, and moist situations, the oil is most co- 
pious; in dry ones most resinous. 

The conserve is made from the tender tops of the Ro- 
man wormwood, with triple the weight of lump sugar. 
The salt is made by burning the dry herb to ashes in a 
close vessel; but the salt of tartar is usually substituted 
for it. 

AcEPHALOs. — Page, 22, col. I, line 3; " modern col- 
lections contain similar instances." — See Nervus, and 
the distinction between the cerebral and the ganglionic 
systems. 

AcHOR. — Page 26, col. 1, line 8; "//as apfiearedmore 
effectual than the oil skin cafi." — When the roots of the 
hair are not affected, the disease is more certainly a ge- 
neral one, and various complaints have arisen from its 
repulsion, or drying it by astringents. It has appeared 
in numerous instances almost critical, so that in Baldin- 
ger's collection there is a proposition to communicate 
it by inoculation. StoU (Praelectiones, p. 48.) and 
Morgagni (de Sedibus, &c. Iv. 3), record many dan- 
gerous diseases arising from its retrocession, and epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy, and eVen death, have been said to fol- 
low rapidly. 

The remedies, in such cases, have been antimony, 
sulphur, the viola tricolor (Strack de Crusta lactea In- 
fantum), the seeds of the lycopodium, hemlock (Fischer 
de Morbis Cutaneis, sp. 1), the bardana, and, above 
all, the soda. But, in general, the cooling saline purga- 
tives, with a moderate exercise in the open air, will 
complete the cure. See also Tinea capitis. 

AcousTicA TUBA, in common language, the ear 
trian/iet^ is an instrument conti'ived to augment the 
sounds, so that the impression on the ear may be 
more considerable, when the powers of the organ 
are diminished. The speaking trumpet is a similar 
instrument, by increasing the intensity of sounds to 
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render llicm audible at a greater distance. We find 
(see Soxus) that sound is propagated in straight lines, 
so that unless the acoustic tube is nearly straight, 
sounds will be lost or taking a new direction will 
be suffocated. If, however, it is only bent in the seg- 
ment of a very large circle, which is often done to 
render its use more convenient, the distinctness is 
not greatly lessened : it is always, however, more ad- 
vantageous to presei've the straight line. The aperture 
is wide at the extremity to take in a larger volume of 
sound, the whole of which is conveyed with increased 
force, in proportion to the diminution of the diameter 
to the ear. The instrument itself is made of some 
sonorous metal, that no portion of the sound may be 
suffocated or lost. 

AcuMEv. A sharp point; an appellation in Da- 
venter's Midwifery of the protuberances of the ossa 
ischii. The coccyx he also calls acumen ossis sacri. 

Adhesivum (^emfilastrum'). Adhesive plaster is of 
the greatest importance to confine dressings, to pre- 
serve the union of lips of wounds, and to bring the 
edges of ulcers nearer together. (See Vulnls and 
Ulcus.) It is formed by adding five or six parts of 
resin to the litharge plaster; but, for less important 
wounds, an elegarit adhesive plaster is prepared by 
spreading isinglass dissolved in brandy, generally with 
the addition of gum or flowers of Benjamin, on black 
silk, styled court filaster. 

Adiaxthum. — Page 34, col. I, line 26; '■'■ exjiressive 
of a capillary herb." — Maidenhair is an evergreen, low 
plant, with slender, smooth, shining, blackish stalks, 
without any manifest flower. The seeds resemble fine 
dust, lying in roundish specks about the edges of the 
backs of the leaves, which curl around to protect them. 
The first species mentioned is the true maidenhair, 
cdianthum foliis coriandri; the second is the Canadian, 
adiantuni fruticosum Brazilianuni, avencjua, adiantu?n 
jii7iericanum, cultivated in our gardens, the strongest 
and most agreeable of all the species. 

Thee, nigrum^ onofiteris mas, adiantum foliis longiori- 
husifiUcula, califi/iyllum asplenium trichomaneslAn. Sp. 
PI. 1540, grows wild on old walls and shady places, 
and is in taste roughish and mucilaginous, though with 
but little flavour. Two other capillary plants are men- 
tioned under this title; the a. albutir{osmunda crispalAn. 
Sp. PI. 1522) and the a. aureuin {innium polytrichoides 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1576); but they merit no particular notice. 

jEgopodium. — Page 35, col. 2, line 46 ; " is tender 
and esculent" — the c£. podagraria Lin. Sp. PI, 379. 

iEoRA. — Page o7, col. 1, line 47; '^assisted, per- 
hafis, by the nausea." — In these passive exercises, the 
constant renewal of the fresh air probably assists the 
discl-.arge of that insensible perspiration, which we 
have distinguished by the appellation of diapnoe, and 
which, in every circumstance, is most essentially bene- 
ficial. Sec DiAPnoiiETicA. 

.^Eris. — Page 42, col. 1, line 3; " the best detergent 
of foul ulcers." — See Cupuum iERUGo, and .£s. The 
reference to the dictionary of cheniistrv, retained bv 
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accident, has no object. It was meant for Mr. Nichol- 
son's, now wholly superseded by Dr. Aikin's publica- 
tion, which appeared only near the conclusion of the 
present work. 

iEsTUARiuJi.— Page 43, col. 2, line 50 ; '■^machines 
for con-vcying heat to rooms." — A vapour bath, designed 
according to its construction either to produce a partial 
or a general sweat. 

.^THiops JoviALis. — Page 46, col. 1, line 61. — 
Read as tin oftcji acts mechanically only. See Stan- 

NUM. 

Page 55, col. 1, line 4. — For quiescext and dwei.- 
LENT, read divellent. 

Page 56, col. 1, line 28. — For Amwuv. read 
Amaxita. 

Ageratum. — Page 56, col. 2, line o7 ; "as a re- 
medy for palsy." — The maudlin tansey is a perennial, 
slender plant, with indented, narrow leaves, and yellow, 
naked, discous flowers, set in umbels, on the tops of 
stalks. It is a native of the southern parts of Europe, 
cultivated in our gardens, flowering in July and August. 

Agitation. — Page 57, co]. 1, line 43; " spasmodic 
attacks." — It has also been recommended as a remedy, 
and older authors have gravely directed us to agitate a 
hectic patient to break the abs9ess. Modern practitioners 
ve recommended agitation to rouse a person when 
rpid,and often dying. It was not an uncommon prac- 
tice with the followers of Brown ; and many candles 
have been brought round the bed, loud noises made, the 
patient has been forcibly taken from bed and put into a 
carriage to rouse, when the sleep of death was oppress- 
ing him. It was the consequence of that most perni- 
cious principle that life was a forced state. We have 
said that it ivas not an uncommon practice. We fear, 
indeed we know, that with all its inhumanity and ab- 
surdity, it is not yet wholly disused. 

Ague cake. — Page 58, col. 2, line; 53 " bark has 
been generally emfiloyed." — Farther examination has led 
to a somewhat different conclusion from that in the text, 
which is the common opinion of authors ; and there is 
greater reason to suppose that these tumours arise from 
the too early and indiscriminate vise of the bark before 
proper evacuations have been employed. See Febris. 

Alabandinus. — Page 59, col. 2, line 64 ; " Pro- 
bably black-lead."" — This account is full of error. The 
alabandine of Aldrovandus, mentioned by Wallerius, i. 
232 — i., is the quartz hyalin rouge, noiratre of Flaiiy, a 
precious stone of a deep red, properly classed between 
the ruby and the hyacinth. Pliny mentions a black 
stone under this title, xxxvi. 8. ; but this was apparently 
a garnet. 

AljE vespertilionum. The broad ligaments of 
the uterus, supposed to resemble a bat's wings. 

Aledo. — Page 60, lin' 12, col. 1, for (from albis") 
read (from albusY 
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Albi. Sublimate, Sec. — Page 60, col. 2, line 21. 
— read Meucurius courosivus albus. 

Albugo. M. Pellier's ointment consists of the red 
nitrated mercury, and prepared calaminaris, of each a 
drachm and a half ; levigated litharge a drachm; pre- 
pared lutty, half a drachm; red sulphurated mercury, a 
scruple; balsam of Peru, fifteen drops; made into an 
ointment with two ounces of axunge. The unguentum 
citrinum and the unguentum cerussae acetatae, in the 
proportion of eight to one, or sometimes a larger one, 
will often succeed, to which opium may be added. A 
drachm of the red nitrated mercury, with twelve grains 
of powdered opium, made into an ointment, with six 
drachms of axunge and two of wax, is often highly use- 
ful. The great object of all the forms is to combine 
the stimulant with the sedative applications, so as gently 
to excite the action of the vessels without too greatly 
irritating them. 

Alchemilla vulgaris, Lin. Sp. PI. 178. It 
flowers from May to August, and the leaves seem as if 
folded together, from whence its name is derived. 

Alcyonium. — Page 67, col. 1, line 42; '■'■ used to 
romove sfiots on the skin."' — The opinion of this sub- 
stance being the dried froth of the sea is truly ridi- 
culous. It is, as the English name imports, a kind of 
sponge, the residence of a polypus, or of polypi. The 
internal part is fibrous, rough, hard, and almost horny, 
encrusted with a fleshy covering, which becomes firm, 
coriaceous, and almost earthy, when dried pierced 
with innumerable holes or polypiferous cells. In its 
freshest state the alcyonium gives no marks of sen- 
sibility, but is apparently composedoflongitudinalfibres, 
in such as resemble ramified stalks; and diverging 
from the centre to the circumference in those whose 
form is more nearly globular. The animal, when it 
appears beyond the holes, appears to be cylindrical, ter- 
minated above by ciliated tentacula, which form a star 
round an opening in the centre. These organs do not 
vary in the same species, and are apparently destined 

to seize their prey, and convey it to the mouth. One 

species, the sea-fig, is delineated by Ellis, tab. 17, fig. 6 ; 

another, the devil's hand, by Seba, vol. iii. tab. 97, fig. 3. 

The alcyons are sometimes found in a fossil state. 

Alga. — Page 69, col. 1, line 14; ^^ a sfiecies of alga 
is gatliered and dried to feed o^ren.-^Algae are employed, 
when bruised, as applications to scrofulous swellings, 
and are often rubbed on the hip-joint in the morbus 
coxarius, white swellings of the knee, and those dis- 
eases of the joints which are apparently connected with 
scrofula. They are supposed to act not only from their 
stimulus, but the supposed solvent power of the sea- 
salt (see Scrofula); and whatever be the mode of 
their operation, their good effects are indisputable. 



Alliaria.— Page 79, col. 1, line 12; ^^ erysimum 
alliaria Lin. Sp. PI. 922." — The leaves of the alliaria 
are roundish, heart-shaped, and slightly indented ; the 
stalks upright and firm, on the tops of which, and in 
the bosoms of the leaves, clusters of white flowers pro- 
ceed, followed by oblong bivalvous pods full of black 
seeds. It is biennial, grows in shady wastes, and flowers 
in May. 

Allium. Page 79, col. 1, line 36; " it flowers in 
July." — Garlic hath long grass-like leaves, a single strait 
hollow stalk, bearing on the top a cluster of small white 
flowers, each of which is followed by a fruit about the 
size of a pea, full of dark coloured, roundish seeds. The 
roots are bulbous, of an irregular, roundish shape, 
fibrous at the bottom : the smaller bulbs are inclos- 
ed in a common coat, and styled cloves. A root resem- 
bling garlic not divided into cloves is called molyza and 
diaitides; but these are neither species of allium, nor 
medicinal. 

The root of the garlic is full of a limpid fluid, of 
which it yields one fourth of its weight by expres- 
sion; and according to some authors, it loses half 
its weight, occasionally two thirds, on drying, though 
scarcely any of its smell or taste. Neumann found 
that nine hundred and sixty parts yielded three hun- 
dred and eighty to water, the remainder twenty-seven 
to spirit. Inversely the alcoholic extract contained a 
hundred and twenty-three, and the watery a hundred 
and sixty-two parts. The former was unctuous and 
ropy. Mixed with oils, and applied externally, it re- 
solves indolent tumours, is useful in stiff" joints, and 
applied to the pub^s, in the form of a cataplsam, some- 
times relieves suppression of urine. 

Alnus. — Page 80, col. 1, line 58; ^^ Avnus." — The 
common alder is tall and coniferous, grows in watery 
places with little branches : its leaves are clammy, the 
bark of a dark brown, and the wood reddish. 

Aloides, (from uXoti., and ei<Je«). Stratiotes aloides 
Lin. Sp. PI. 754. Water-aloes, fresh-water 
soldier, aloe fialustris, aizoon militaris aixoides, stra- 
tiotes. It grows in water, or in watery places ; the 
leaves, which resemble those of the aloes, are always 
above Avater. It is found in England, and flowers in 
July and August. It was formerly used as an emmena- 
gogue ; but the roots, inclosed in phials of water, by 
which they are magnified, are shown by worm doctors 
as vermes discharged from the intestines. 



Alopecia. — Page 82, col. l,line 60; " gentle stimu- 
lants should be continued." — Some of the phenomena of 
this disease show that the state of the hair has some con- 
nection with that of the genital system. It is remarked 
that eunuchs are never bald; women, and childen be- 
fore puberty, very rarely. Alopecia, a name apparently 
Alkekengi. — Page 78, col. 1, line 10; ^^ fihysalis derived from the fable of its being produced by the 
alkekengi Lin. Sp. PI. 262."— It is a low plant with un- urine of a fox, is owing, it is said, often to venereal ex- 
cesses, to the intemperate use of tabacco, to lues, and 
exposure to the sun. It is more certainly owing to co- 
pious perspiration from the head, and violent headachs, 
sometimes to apprehension or fright. Topical stimu- 
lants, and some of the most disgusting kind, have been 



branched stalks, heart-shaped acuminated leaves, stand- 
ing in pairs on the joints, and whitish bell-shaped 
flowers. The flower-cup changes to a pentagonal blad- 
der, concealing a red fruit, like a cherry, containing 
under a juicy pulp many small seeds. 
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recommended for its relief. The myrrh, leaves of box, 
the oil of paper, the fat of a serpent, tar, white helle- 
bore, Hungary water, and oil, with rum, are frequently 
employed, but seldom with any good effect. Numer- 
ous washes and liniments for this purpose are supplied 
by the perfumers. 

Alth^e. — Page 83, col. 2, line 12; " Coluninaca." 
— Alihea is a soft hoary plant, with oblong, undivided 
leaves, and pale, flesh-coloured, monopetalous flowers, 
cutdeeplyin five sections, set in a double cup, the outer- 
most of which is divided into nine parts, the innermost 
into five. The fruit consists of numerous capsules, set 
in the form of a flat disk, with each containing a single 
seed ; the roots are long, slender, and fibrous, the fibres 
yellowish without, and white within. It is perennial, 
grows wild in moist places, and some of the more beau- 
tiful varieties are cultivated in gardens. 

The ulthea of Theophrastus^ althaa indica, abiscus 
Theo/i/irasCi, abutilon ; the yellow makshmallow, 
sida abutilon Lin. Sp. PI. 9G3, does notdift'er from the 
officinal althaea. 

Alstromeria salsilla, Linnaei Sp. PI. 462. The 
root is considered as a diaphoretic, and inferior to the 
sarsa. 

Altus, high, used in medical authors to express 
superior degrees, as altus sofior, the sleep of lithargic 
persons; alta salua : we preserve its force in the last 
by styling it high health. 

Alumine. Clay is scarcely to be considered as a me- 
dicinal substance ; but the term is introduced merely to 
suggest whether it may not be useful as a demulcent. 
The boles formerly employed for this purpose are almost 
wholly of the nature of alumine. 

Aluminos^. — Page 85, col. 1, line 41 ; " with alum 
ivould induce us to conclude." — The only mineral water 
of this kind which we recollect is that of Somersham, 
which contains also iron and selenite, probably sea- 
salt. 

Amara. — Page 88, col. 2, line 4 ; " reside in the 
greater number."-lii\.ters, though not strictly lithontrip- 
tic, are highly useful in calculous cases, probably, as we 
shall find, from the effects on the stomach; nor is the 
virtue confined to the uva ursi; that they injure the 
sight may be attributed to their narcotic power, if the 
fact be admitted. 

Bitters are distinguished into the amara simplicia, 
f.alida, and narcotica. The simple bitters are the gen- 
tian, the camomile flowers, the quassia, the columba, 
the aloes. The amara calida are those which contain 
some aroma ; and the narcotica, the bitters which more 
decidedly combine a narcotic principle. We mention 
this particularly, as we perceive some confusion to have 
crept into this part of the list of the materia medica. 
The limits between the first and last kind are not easily 
fixed, and the narcotic power seems to differ only in 
degree. Yet if the bitters here mentioned are separat- 
ed from the amara calida and narcotica, no material er- 
ror can ensue. 



Amaurosis. — Page 88, col. 1, line 61; " sfiecies of 
this comfilaint." — It is of consequence to point out more 
distinctly that the pupil is not always dilated and im- 
moveble. Numerous are the observations by Plenciz, 
Caldani, Richter, Hey, De Haen, &.c. where it was 
either contracted, or at least affected by a strong light. 
It is sometimes also pale and cloudy ; but in these cases 
a cataract seems coming on; indeed, a cataract often su- 
pervenes, and in the latter case it is always of import- 
ance to ascertain whether amaurosis has not preceded. 
Among the causes which we have omitted, or at least not 
mentioned with sufficient distinctness, are contusions 
and concussions of the brain, in some cases from a leaden 
bullet passing near the head. Compression, when a 
cause of amaurosis, has arisen from steatoms in the ca- 
vity of the cranium, from accumulations of blood, se- 
rum, or purulent matter, from an excrescence in the 
thalamus of the optic nerve on that side (Medical Com- 
munications, i. 4.), from a greyish substance pressing 
on it (De Haen Ratio Medendi, vi. 271), from a disso- 
lution of the copora striata (Petit) from a wasting, 
and various other diseases, of the optic nerve (Morgagni 
de Sedibus, &c. ix. 20): in some instances the optic nerve 
was become of a bony hardness (Haller Pathologia Obs. 
65 ; Morgagni, lii. 30). Various cases are recorded of 
its following severe headachs, which may perhaps have 
been owing to some of the other causes; and the eyes, 
as well as the rest of the nervous system, have suffered 
from the poison of lead, the abuse of spirituous liquors, 
mercurial salivation, asthenic fevers, coup de soleil, 
repelled gout, suppressed haemorrhages, and excess of 
venery. In some instances the vitreous humour is said 
to be of an unusually loose texture. The disease, ac- 
cording to Piso, is common among the Brazilians. 

Among the remedies we have omitted several on 
which the foreign, and particularly the German, phy- 
sicians rest with much confidence, as the hemlock, the 
smoke of tobacco, belladonna, the aconite, pulsatilla, 
iron, arnica, bark, volatiles dropped into the eye, cold 
topicul effusions, small doses of mercury, and anthel- 
mintics. Evacuations from the head are promoted by 
every means, viz. leeches, setons, blisters, the actual 
cautery, errhines, exciting bleeding from the nose, fric- 
tions on the eye, and rubbing the frontal nerve (Mor- 
gagni). The suppressed evacuations, whatever they may 
have been, are with the greatest anxiety restored. 

Add to the references, Trnka Historia Amauroseos ; 
StoU Praelectiones ; Plenciz ActaetObservationes Me- 
dicae. 

Amblyopia. See Myopia, Presbytia, and Ocu- 

LUS. 

Ambusta.— Page 92, col. 1, line 28 ; " known by the 
practitioner." — The principle of Mr. Kentish is, to apply 
a stimulus, somewhat inferior only to the cause, since, 
if the excess of action is at once destroyed, the irritability 
is also lost. On the same principle, the use of the vo- 
latile alkali, recommended by Sage, may be explained, 
and even of common vinegar, as well as its different 
forms of preserved cabbage. See. ; the spirit of wine 
used by Sydenham ; the goose and pigeon's dung of 
Rulandus. Various other applications may be found in 
authors, as sliced potatoes, thejuicesof leeks, of onions, 
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of Uie scdum semper 
wIu'lC lily roots, See. Sec. 
boasted value. 



vivum, of the liypericum, of 
; trifling remedies, though of 



Amentia. — Page 92, col. 2, line 4 ; ^'- for jierform- 
ing a cure.'' — Amentia, however, sometimes arises from 
topical injuries and diseases of the brain or cranium. 
Bonetus mentions as a cause a thickness of the skull; 
Spon, in his Travels through Italy, speaks of the su- 
tures separating; but this seemingly arises from hydro- 
cephalus; for water in the head is usually enumerated 
among the sources of the complaint. Haller, in the 
Gottingen Commentaries, mentions, that in a case of 
this kind he found the l)rain of a soft pultaceous con- 
sistence, and in the Philosophical Transactions is a case 
where the pineal gland was apparently petrified. Mor- 
gagni mentions different cases where the brain was 
hard, or the cerebellum soft and flaccid. Excess of 
spirituous liquors or of venery, long continued cold, 
and the immoderate use of opium, and other narcotics 
will produce the disease. 

In the greater number of these cases medicine is 
useless; but we may expect the greatest benefit, if be- 
nefit is to be obtained, by topical evacuations from the 
head, warm tonics, the greatest temperance, cold bath- 
ing, and frequent exercise in the open air in proportion 
to the strength. 

Ammites. See Bezoar fossile. 

Ammoniacus, SAL. — Page 94, col. 1, line 44; ^^ lovg 
shining s/iicul(S. "-The sal ammoniac of commerce cry- 
stallizes in quadrangular prisms, terminated by short, 
quadrangular pyramids. When sublimed, it sometimes 
appears in rhomboidal crystals, and the concave surface 
of the cakes is occasionally covered with crystals of this 
form. The taste is acrid, penetrating, and urinous; it 
yields to a slight blow, and does not deliquesce in the 
air, though the salt described by Pliny and Agricola 
attracted humidity from the atmosphere. One part of 
sal ammoniac dissolves in three and a half parts of 
water. One hundred parts contain fifty-two of acid, 
forty of ammonia, and eight of water. 

When purified it is somcAvhat less soluble in water, 
and it dissolves in four and a half parts of alcohol. By 
gentle heat it may be deprived of its water of crystalliza- 
tion, and reduced to a dry powder. In that state its 
crystals are six or four-sided pyramids, connected so as 
to resemble feathers, and it contains 42.75 of acid, 25 
of ammonia, and 32.25 of water. 

AiNiMONiAci VEGETABiLis. — Page 94, col. 2, after 
line last, " under Alcali." — The importance of this 
preparation is so considerable, at least its use is so fre- 
quent, that a somewhat fuller account of it is necessary. 
As it is usually made with distilled vinegar, its strength 
is unequal, and the process of crystallization is trouble- 
some and expensive. When it succeeds happily the 
crystals are long and slender, flattish, of a pearly 
M'hite, melt at 70°, and sublime at 250°. A more uni- 
form preparation is that of Mr. Lowe, who saturates 
four ounces of carbonat of potash with distilled vine- 
gar, and evaporates the solution to thirty-six ounces. 
Two ounces of muriat of ammonia are then added, and 



the acetatof ammonia is separated by distillation. In 
the last edition of the Prussian Pharmacopoeia a 
strong acetic acid is first prepared by dissolving acetat 
of soda in two parts of water, separating the acetic 
by the sulphuric acid, and then distilling it. The so- 
lution must be diluted, so that it shall weigh twenty- 
four ounces. 

]\Ir. Lynam prepares it by filling a bottle with two 
thirds of distilled vinegar, and then adding the ammo- 
nia in moderate lumps, as quick as possible. The stop- 
per must be confined by a strong pressure, so that tlie 
carbonic acid gas may combine with the water. This 
preparation is probably an improvement. It is said to 
be much more pleasant than the common acetated am- 
monia, to sit more easily on the stomach, and to be 
slightly laxative. 

According to Bergman, ammonia contains nearly 
half its weight of carbonic acid gas, so that in a pint of 
the aqua ammoniac acetatae, containing four drachmsof 
ammonia, there are about a hundred and eight grains, 
or nearly a hundred and sixty cubic inches of air. 

The aquae ammoniseacetataeis used in fevers, chiefly 
of the inflammatory kind; and in the early periods of 
others. It is supposed to promote perspiration, and oc- 
casionally to become diuretic. It is given in doses from 
one drachm to six, or even an ounce. Less than six 
drachms can do little service, and perhaps an ounce would 
not be too large a dose. 

Amnesia. — Page 95, col. 1, line 10; "Amentia." 
— The causes and cure do not greatly differ from those 
of amentia. In fact, this is a loss of one intellectual 
function, while, in the other, more important ones are 
destroyed. Weak memories are strengthened by mode- 
rate exercise, and good ones are seldom overburthencd. 
Like Milo bearing the ox from first carrying the calf, 
a memory, if trusted, is coextensive with the demands 
made on it. The artificial helps to memory often de- 
stroy it. 

Amok. — Page 95, col. 2, line 35; '■^constitute the 
sad catastrofihe." — The inverted commas designed to 
show, that this strange rhapsody was taken from the 
authors quoted below, were by accident omitted. 

Amphemerinos. — Page 96, col. 1, line 29; 
" twenty four .species." — The term amphemerina un- 
doubtedly means the quotidian remittents, and authors 
have applied the appellation to those returning fevers 
which arise from debility, from internal abscesses, 
and scirrhous viscera. The greater number of fevers, 
however, which have been thus distinguished, appear 
to be truly tertians, and often double tertians. Thus 
the amphemerinae of marshes are the worst kinds of 
remittents, and strictly tertians, though they appear 
to return daily ; but, if minutely examined, the alter- 
nate paroxysms only are equal. See Febuis and In-- 

TERMITTENS. 

AMPUTATio.—Page 97, col. 2, line 29 ; « now f^^ro- 

rfucfc/ or z;n/2rox;«/."-Theauthor,whofirstpublished the 
improvment of the Ojieration by the flap was a Mr. 
Young of Plymouth, whose letter, is dated in 1678, and 
it is there attributed to Mr. Lowdham, a surgeon of 
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Verduyn's Dissertatio Epistolica de Nova Ar- an abscess, near the great trochanter. It seems to have 



luum Decurtandorum Ratione, appeared at Amster- 
dam, in 1696 ; but we introduced these remarks chiefly 
to observe, that the proposal did not meet with general 
approbation: Koenerding, Acrel, and Nannoni (Uis- 
corso, Chirurgico, See. 39), opposed this plan, and, 
though mentioned by numerous surgical authors, it 
was neglected till the time of Allanson. 

Amputation at the joint appears to have been more 
extensively practised than has been stated in this arti- 
cle. Numerous instances are recorded of the arm 
having been taken oflFat the joint of the shoulder; of 
the leg at the articulation of the knee; of the fingers 
and toes at their different articulations. The amputa- 
tion of the thigh at its articulation is an object much 
more terrific. The subject was proposed by the Aca- 
demy of Surgery, in 1756, in the following words. 



been conducted with great steadiness and ability ; but 
little expectation could be entertained of its success, 
from the previous state of the patient. In fact, the 
acetabulum was carious, the ligamentum rotundum de- 
stroyed, an abscess had taken place on the psoas, and 
the lungs were, in a great part, lost in a mass of puru- 
lent matter. The operation, however, was completed 
with little difficulty, though Mr. Ker candidly acknow- 
ledges that he should probably have experienced greater 
embarrassment, had the round ligament been sound. 

To /irevmt hce morr/iagts^modtvnsurgeonsrmikciheiv 
ligatures by means of flat crooked needles with cutting- 
sides, furnished with threads, more or less numerous, 
waxed and flatted in the form of a ribband. With 
these they compressed the artery, usually taking in 
some of the surrounding flesh to prevent the thread 



"To determine, in cases where amputation at the joint cutting through the vessel. In general, when the ves- 

of the Uiigh appears the only method of saving the life sels arc large, more of the surrounding substance is 

of a patient, if tiiis operation may be attempted, and to taken in, and the ligature is made less strait; for in the 

point out the most advantageous method of performing smaller vessels the ligature may be allowed to separate 

it." The question was again proposed in the year more quickly. Mr. Broomfield, however, restored the 

1759, and Barbet succeeded in ascertaining the cases in old method of Pare to draw out the vessel, and tie it by 

which it might be attempted, though he does not ven- a thread passed around. 

ture to determine the method of performing it. The When ligatures are not employed, buttons of lint, 

emergencies in which it may be attempted are, in his filled with flour, and a proportion of blue vitriol, or a 

opuiion, a gun-shot wound, or any other violent contu- bit of allum applied to the mouths of the vessels, or in- 

sion which would leave few parts to separate; a com- troduced into them, are recommended; but the securi- 



plete sphacelus, terminating near the articulation, hav- 
ing destroyed a great part of the substance. It would 
not be equally advisable if the femoral artery was 
opened near the ligament of Fallopius, or if an aneurism 
had been formed in this place : for the depth and ex- 
tent of the wound would render it highly dangerous. 
An instance seems to support his ideas. In 1748, a 
lad of fourteen was brought to the hospital at Orleans, 
with a- sphacelus in both legs, and one thigh, by eating 
ergoted corn. It terminated, however, on the right 
side, round the articulation of the thigh, and on the 
lefl, near the great trochanter. The suppuration almost 



ty they afford is not great, and the escar often separates 
before the vessel is sufficiently firm. Compression, if 
not made by the hand, is effected by a mass of lint se- 
cured by slips of sticking plaster, with bandages cross- 
ing in every direction over them ; but this method, 
which prevents the swelling that the necessary inflam- 
mation would produce, often brings on inflammation 
above, with severe fever. The difficulty attendingthese 
methods has introduced the agaric (see Agaricus 
QUERCi), which we perceive the original author, 
Brossart, used to sprinkle with gun powder. The aga- 
ric did not act by its astringent powder, as was at first 



wholly separated the rig-ht thigh, which was held only supposed, but from its softness and elasticity, properties 



by the round ligament of the femur and t/ie sciatic nerve. 
The connecting parts were divided, and the operation 
succeeded so well that the surgeon amputated the left 
thigh four days afterwards. The operation was attend- 
ed with neither pain nor haemorrhage, and granulations 
were springing on the right side, on the tenth day, 
when fever came on, which checked the suppuration 
Another instance occurred at Ormcs, in 1773. The 
right tjiigh of a young man, aged twenty-one, was 



in which it was excelled hy sponge. This the surgeons 
of this country for some time employed ; but found it 
adhere strongly to the wound, from which it was sepa- 
rated with difficulty. 

The situation of the patient after the operation has 
been described with too great refinement. Louis (Me- 
moires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, ii. 268, iv. 40), 
contends that it should be the same as during the 
operation ; others, that it should be horizontal for the 



broken, and excessively bruised by a carriage against a first fourteen days, and then more elevated (Mcmoircs 



wall. The pain, swelling, and fever were considerable, 
and a gangrene came on in three days. By an active 
employment of the usual remedies the gangrene was 
stopped ; but the soft parts were destroyed, and the 
thigh was dissected on every side. Little remained to 



de Dijon). The object of these regulations is to pre- 
vent the projecting bone, which the modern methods 
of performing the operation render no longer import- 
ant. An author in Richter's Bibliotheca contends 
that the position, during the operation, should be that 



be divided, and the operation was performed without of the member at rest; Valentine, on the contrary, that 
any bad consequence. The ulcer cleaned, the tegu- it should be so changed that every muscle should be cut 
mcnts advanced, and the cure was completed in eigh- in their strongest action, when most retracted 



teen months. The man was alive in 1796, had married, 
and had one healthy child. He was cook at an inn in 
St. Maure. 

In this country the same operation has been per- 
formed by Mr. Ker of Northampton, (Medical Com- 



After the operation of amputation the patient should 
be laid in bed, and the stump placed on a soft pillow to 
guard as much as possible from the effects of involun- 
tary startings; or it maybe fixed to the bed by two 
straps. The patient should immediately take an ano- 



raentaries; vi. 337)f in the case of a girl exhausted by dyne draught; and a large dose of the tincture of opium 
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is sometimes given, previous to the operation, to lessen 
the pain. The spasms generally arise from the irrita- 
tion of some nerve included in the ligature. The pa- 
tient should be carefully watched, lest any bleeding 
should occur. If a little oozing only appears, no alarm 
will be excited ; but if it is found to come from a large 
artery, a ligature should be immediately applied. A 
strict antiphlogistic regimen should be observed, and 
the bowels kept gently loose. 

If the stump swells considerably, the bandages should 
be somewhat slackened, and a saturnine lotion employ- 
ed. To which may be added the loss of a few ounces 
of blood. If, on opening the wound, the parts appear 
loose and flaccid, they should be brought more careful- 
ly together, secured more firmly, and a little of the 
bark may be given. In about a week the ligatures se- 
parate with ease ; but if they do not, they may be gently 
pulled at every dressing. After this time the patient 
should be supported by tonics and strengthening diet. 

Amylum. — Page 103, col. 2, line 22 ; " its lightness^ 
vewness, and smoothness." — This foecula is separated by 
fermentation, and forced through the interstices of a can- 
vas bag by beating. The proportion of starch in wheat 
is a little less than one half. It is contained in a variety 
of vegetables with different substances: in wheat and rye 
for instance, with gluten ; in beans, pease, and lupins, 
with extractive matter; in the potatoe, and some other 
roots, with mucilage; in germinating corn, the parsnip, 
Jerusalem artichoke, 8cc. with sugar; in almonds, with 
oil ; in the bardana jatropha manihot, arum, asarum, 
and other tuberous roots, with an acrid matter. 

Anemia (from a, won, and eti/AM, sanguis). It has 
been remarked, that animals bled to death still retain 
so large a proportion of this fluid, that the redness 
of the muscles is scarcely diminished. It has oc- 
curred, however, in numerous dissections, where no 
very discriminated complaint had preceded, that the 
large vessels were found peculiarly empty. C. L. Hoff- 
mann has published a singular case of this kind, and 
similar ones may be found in De Haen (vi. and ix.), in 
Lieutaud, Freytag (Dis. de Anaemia Gottingen, 1782), 
and Schwcncke apud Halleri Dissertationes Practicse, 
vii. 469). Lieutaud (Synopsis Medica, i. 52) has no- 
ticed this disease at the greatest length, and observed 
that no preceding evacuations will point out the cause, 
as these are fatal before any large quantity is lost ; and 
if death is not immediate, plethora rather than inedia 
is the consequence, from the suppression of the secre- 
cretions. The symptoms, in his opinion, are languor, 
great debility, loss of appetite, a noise in the ears, and a 
peculiarly resplendent complexion. Many, he remarks, 
are worn down by profuse perspirations, diabetes, or 
diarrhoea; and dropsical exudations close the scene. 
These are, however, the symptoms of general debility, 
or, as it may be styled, cachexy only. Sometimes the 
vessels are full of air, sometimes like wax, and in one 
instance, which opposes indeed his general doctrine 
respecting evacuations, not a drop of blood was found 
in the vessels of the brain of a young woman, who was 
bled, for some unknown reasons, one hundred times 
within the year. It occurred also in a man who died 
suddenly after having recovered of a peripneumony, in 
w high he had been bled freely. 
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In the case recorded by Schwencke, the person had 
been long insensible in consequence of a fall; and he 
drops a casual observation which merits some attention, 
that, when the function of the brain is injured, the san- 
guification is checked. 

ANiESTHE'siA.— Page 104, col. 2, line 22; ^^dyses- 
thesia of CuUen." — While, however, we cannot perceive 
that any nerves are so distinct in their office as lo supply 
simple sensation (that is, sensation independent of what 
is modified by peculiar organization), or muscular action 
exclusively, it is not easy to explain anaesthesia when it 
occurs as a symptom of palsy. Yet we have found 
that, when this disease is general, the sensation is 
sometimes destroyed with little injury to the moving 
powers, and at others, motion is lost, while the sensibi- 
lity remains, or is increased. It is also an observation 
as old as the time of Galen, that the sensation of the 
fingers has been restored by stimulating applications to 
the spine. 

We can only perceive with distinctness the cause of 
this complaint when it arises from the application of 
narcotics or sedatives topically. Yet even in these there 
is apparently a distinct action. Cold, with numerous 
sedatives ; opium, with many other narcotics ; will de- 
stroy the sensibility of the skin. Belladonna, on the 
contrary, will produce a dilatation of the pupil, without 
impairing the sensibility of those parts of the eye to 
which it is applied. We must leave, therefore, this 
subject among many of the arcana of the nervous sys- 
tem, and be contented with reflecting, that topical sti- 
muli will often restore the feeling completely, when 
not connected with any disease of the brain or spinal 
marrow. 

Anagallis. — Page 104, col. 2, line 28; ^^ anagallia 
arvensis Lin. Sp. PI. 211." — The plant is low and suc- 
culent, differing in its appearance from chickweed, by 
the spots underneath its leaves, in having no pedicles ; the 
seed vessels opening horizontally ; the colour of the 
flowers, which is red or blue: it is annual, flowers from 
May to August, and grows wild in cultivated grounds. 

Anagyris. — Page 104, col. 2, line 47 ; " Faetida Lin. 
Sp. PI. 534." — The species is erroneous. Itisthe ci/^isus 
laburnum Lin. Sp, PI. 1041. 

Analo'gia. — Page 105, col. 1, line 32 ; '■'•from their 
sJ7nf/z7urfe."-Analogy is ofconsiderable use in our reason- 
ing in medicine where certainty is often denied. In ana- 
tomy the comparative structure of organs in animals, 
destined to a different mode of life, will often lead to a 
knowledge of their functions in the human body, when 
this difference is considered. In the practice of physic 
the analogy of a medicine with one known to be advan- 
tageous, and which cannot be procured, will lead to an 
useful substitute. When wc find an intermitting disor- 
der, whose nature we are unacquainted with, the same 
principle leads us to try those remedies which relieve 
intermittent fevers. Analogy should not, however, be 
too securely trusted, nor indeed should it be employed 
but by a practitioner of judgment and experience. The 
advantages, for instance, of balsams in external wounds, 
led our ancestors to employ them in hectic cases : and 
the astringents, which would stop external haemor- 
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rhages, were absurdly given to remove internal ones. 
Each was injurious. 

Page 106, col. 2, line 28, read which ofien into the 
cellular membrane. At the end of the following para- 
graph, read for Dropsy, Hydrops. 



Anastomosis. — Page 107, col. 1, line 53; ''^ the 
discharge is fier cliabrosin, erosion." — Anastomosis,in its 
first and strictest sense, viz. the union of different arte- 
ries, either by the connection with the common trunk, 
or by their mutual inosculations, is of the greatest im- 
portance, as when even a considerable branch is de- 
stroyed, the circulation is supported either by the en- 
largement of the smaller ramifications which arise from 
above, or of those which communicate below with these 
smaller branches. Thus the coldness and paralytic state 
of a limb, after an operation for an aneurism, are gra- 
dually lessened, till almost the former healthy warmth 
and motion are restored. There are, however, more 
important advantages from the union of the larger cir- 
clcb in the arterial system, which we shall shortly men- 
tion. 

We have observed (see Nervus) that there is little 
communication between the two sides of the body ex- 
cept by the intercostal, which we have styled the gang- 
lionic, system. It is necessary, however, at present, 
to remark, that the two sides are not wholly distinct in 
the distribution of the arteries. The femoral and 
mammary arteries communicate on the fore-part of the 
abdomen, by their extreme branches, a circumstance 
not unobserved by anatomists, who from thence have, 
with little foundation, explained the secretion of milk 
when a supply was no longer wanted for the foetus. 
M. Paris, however, has shown that this communica- 
tion may be important in supplying any obstruction to 
the circulation through the aorta. He found this large 
artery contracted a little below its arch, and the anas- 
tomosing vessels considerably enlarged. 

A very striking anastomosis takes place in the smaller 
ramifications of the arteries of each extremity, contrived 
to support the circulation in the limb, when the prin- 
cipal branch is obstructed. In the upper extremity, for 
instance, the subclavian artery, before it enters the 
axilla, sends off the thyroid and cervical arteries, which 
ramify round the joint, and anastomose with the ex- 
treme branches of the brachial artery. In the lower 
extremity, the ischiadic, thyroid, and pudic arteries 
anastomose with the smaller branches of the profunda, 
and will supply the limb if the external iliac is destroy- 
ed. The el! ow and the knee are equally surrounded 
by arteries, which anastomose in their extreme 
branches. 

Anatomia.— Page 107, col. 2, line 41; "did ho- 
nour to their firofession." — The history of anatomy, for 
the reasons afterwards assigned (see Chirl'RGia), we 
have united with that of surgery, and the objects of the 
anatomists we need not pointout at present, as every part 
of the human body, whether solid or fluid, are the sub- 
jects of his attention. On examining our list of ana- 
tomical plates we perceive that we have omitted Sue's 
Osteology designed to illustrate the first Dr. Monro's 
work on the Bones; Meckel on the nerves ; Caldani 
on the Ligaments; Zinn and Soemering on the Eye; 
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Cotunnius and the younger Meckel on the Ear; Mas- 
cagnion the Lymphatics; Walther on the Nerves of the 
Thorax and Abdomen; Bidloo or Cowper on the Mus- 
cles ; and Loder on the minuter Structure of many 
Parts of the Body. But on this subject we have already- 
spoken (see Plates), and shall probably return to it 
when we explain the sources, and the objects of those 
which contribute to illustrate the present work. 

We have omitted, we perceive also, some authors of 
value on the subject of comparative anatomy, parti- 
cularly a very early work, Blasius on the Anatomy of 
Animals; Camper; Blumenbach's Comparative Anato- 
my; the works of Pallas, Scarpa, Comparetti, and above 
all,D'Aubenton, the companion and assistant of Buffon. 
The remaining part of Cuvier's lectures are since 
published, and the whole is comprised iujivc volumes. 
Mr. Bell's anatomy is in four. 

Anatomy vegetable. See Planta. 

Anaudia. — Page 109, col. 1, line 6 ; '■'■ afihonia sig- 
nijies the loss of -voice." — The loss of speech must arise 
generally from a paralysis of its organs, while the loss 
of voice is owing, as we have seen to a relaxation of the 
ligaments and muscles of the glottis. We find instances, 
but on no very good authority, of speech being lost by 
drinking cold water when heated, and in another case it 
was recovered in consequence of a fever. Neither fact 
is incredible. The loss of speech, while the voice is re- 
tained, should be more properly denominated the loss 
of articulate sounds. 

Anchusa tinctoria, Lin. Sp. PI. 192. — The an- 
chusa tinctoria is rough, hairy, and perennial, with 
unbranched procumbent stalks, resembling the bugloss, 
but differing from it in the colour of the roots. It 
grows in the south of France and in the Levant; but is 
raised in our gardens, though the roots in this country 
are of a lighter colour. 

Anchylosis. — Page 109, col. 2, line 62; " are con- 
siderahlij beneficial." — Many instances have occurred of 
an universal anchylosis. Columbus (De ReAnatomica, 
XV. 489) mentions a case of this kind ; another is describ- 
ed by Connor (De Stupendo Ossiuni Coalitu Oxoniae, 
1695), and another is recorded in the Memoirs of the 
National Institute. Lues is mentioned among the 
causes, and Morgagni describes it, in one case, as aris- 
ing from the formation of a firm membrane (De Sedi- 
bus, Ixix. 12). Among the remedies we find the 
hemlock, the aconite, the pulsatilla, and mercury, re- 
commended internally. Burning with moxa, galvan- 
ism, and electricity, externally. We perceive an in- 
stance recorded by Sandifort (Exercitationes Acade- 
micae, p. i. &c.) of an anchylosis of the occiput with 
the atlas, and of the latter with the epistropheum. 

Andira.— Page 111, col. 1, line 55; <■<■ It does not 
occur in the system ofLinmzus." — It is a tree of the class 
diadelphia and order decandria. The calyx is urceolated 
with five indentations, the corolla has two petals, the 
legumen fleshy, with a single seed. The leaves are al- 
ternate, with an unequal one, the follicles lanceolated, 
and nine in number. La Marck thinks that it may be 
3 X 
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• cfeired to the vouacapoua of Aublet ; but it is a dif- 
ferent species from any yet described. 

Androsaces. — Page 111, col. 2, line 62; " TVie 
.s/iecies is jnicertain.'" — On examination we find it the 
androsace ?naxima Lin. Sp. PI. 203. 

AndrosjEmum. — Page 112, col. 1, line 3; " /^ 
grows in hedges and thickets.''' — It is a slender plant with 
thin, bitter stalks, without leaves, but with small pods 
on the top of the stalks, containing the seeds. 

Anemonoides. — Page 112, col. 1, line 44; '■'■re- 
sembling in virtues the garden anemone " — Anemone 
nemorosaLin. Lp. PI. 762. 

Anethum. — Page 112, col. 1, line 58; '■'• aneihum 
gra-veolens Lin. Sp. PI. 337." — It is an annual umbel- 
liferous plant, with finely divided leaves, and yellow 
flowers. The seeds are oval and brown, flat on one side, 
convex, and marked Avith three longitudinal ridges on 
the other, surrounded by a yellow leafy margin. The 
plant is a native of Spain and Portugal ; but flourishes 
m our gardens, and flowers in July. 

Aneurisma. — Page 114, col. 1, line 42; ^^ formed 
in consequence of ruptured -veins." — -We shall divide our 
additional observations in aneurisms as they relate to 
the causes and diagnosis, or to the treatment. We have 
not, we perceive, noticed one circumstance which has 
occasioned some controversy, viz. whether in aneurisms 
the external, the muscular, or the internal coat is rup- 
tured or dilated. It is generally admitted that the 
whole canal is occasionally dilated, and that in some 
instances, one of the coats at least, in others all, are 
ruptured. It was the opinion of the ancients, that all 
the coats were ruptured, and Fernelius, we believe, 
first supposed that the tumour arose from dilatation 
only, while Sennertus admitted that the outer coat was 
dilated, and the muscular one ruptured. It is not easy 
to ascertain the facts, as in aneurismal sacs the coats 
are thickened and confounded; but, in general, the in- 
ternal coat, though strong, is composed of annular fas- 
ciculi ; which will admit of rupture between the rings, 
and the muscular coat will, of course, admit of the se- 
paration of its fibres. If the distention be sudden, we 
should doubt whether the muscular coat would burst, 
as distention is the stimulus exciting the action of hol- 
low muscles ; but we know that they will admit of 
gradual distention, without any excitement ; and Hal- 
ler, as well as Dr. Monro, have found the muscular 
coat distended only, and sound. Dr. Nichols, in an 
experiment tried before the Royal Society (Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, N° 402), burst the internal coat of 
the pulmonary artery by blowing into it, and the ex- 
ternal was distended in " aneurismoussacs." From this 
sudden distention, the muscular coat, instead of yield- 
ing, suffered the air to escape between its fibres; and in 
aneurisms at the curve of the aorta, where the muscu- 
lar fibres are strong, the same appearance is observed. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that, in the greater 
number of instances, the internal and the muscular coat 
are ruptured when the whole canal has not yielded. 
This is decidedly Scarpa's opinion, whose work we un- 
fortunately did not see until this sheet was in the press. 
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Among the causes, those of debility are usually enu- 
merated. We find a singular instance of what we 
have styled the eneurismatic diathesis in De Haen (Ra- 
tio Medendi, iv. 2, § 7), in a boy of seventeen, accus- 
tomed to work in gardens ; and Lancisi has observed, 
that the larger the eneurisms near the heart, the more 
distant arteries are weaker and smaller. The causes of 
debility, supposed to induce this diathesis are, gout and 
rheumatism, apoplexy and palsy, a sedentary life 
(Lancisi de Subitanea Morte, 160), and syphilis (Guat- 
tani de Aneurismatibus ; Morgagni de Sedibus, Iviii. 
13). To these causes Mr. Freer adds, in a late work, 
inflammation of the coats of the arteries. Worms 
found in the arteries of animals by Morgagni, Ruysch, 
8cc. are supposed to be occasionally the cause of this 
disease, by knawing the internal coats. 

Aneurisms may be distinguished from palpitations of 
the heart, which are sometimes so violent as to pro- 
duce a pulsation equally strong, by the intermissions of 
the latter. If there are moments when the heart can 
be felt in its proper situation, and regular both in 
strength and frequency, no aneurism has probably 
taken place. In the advanced stages of aneurisms, how- 
ever, when the coats thicken, and polypous concretions 
are formed, there is often no pulsation. The symptoms 
of suffocation in hysteria are also not constant. Varices 
in the veins are usually soft, and do not beat unless 
seated on an artery ; and emphysema or echymosis is 
scarcely in any instance found to pulsate. Abscesses 
may be mistaken for aneurisms, if their first appear- 
ance and the progress of maturation are not watched. 
Aneurisms are often painful; but the pain is not, as in 
abscesses, confined to the tumour. When the skin is 
distended by aneurism, inflammation comes on ; but 
the beating is then so strong and distinct in the greater 
number of instances as to preclude mistake. In the 
extremities we can always distinguish aneurism by 
stopping the circulation in the artery above, and in the 
larger vessels the strength of the pulsation, its constan- 
cy, the dyspnoea with which it is attended, the languor, 
debility and syncope which generally accompany the 
disease, will point out its nature. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to add, that even experienced practitioners have 
"been deceived. 

The palliative cure recommended in this article, has 
sometimes succeeded when carried to a great extent, in 
proving a radical one. It was first employed by Val- 
salva ; but published by his friend Albertini, in the 
Bologna Transactions, and communicated to Morgagni 
at that city in 1728. A considerable bleeding was pre- 
mised, and then the aliment gradually lessened, till the 
patient could scarcely move from his bed. A little 
more food was at this time allowed, but given sparing- 
ly till the symptoms disappeared. In one instance, 
where the patient died from another disease, the tu- 
mour was found considerably lessened, and even cal- 
lous. Sabatier (sur la Medecine Operatoire, iii. 206) 
relates a case in which the same method succeeded 
imder his care. We have not mentioned the osteocolla 
given by Valsalva, or the alum pills of Sabatier, as they 
had probably no particular effect in reducing the tu- 
mour. The astringent fomentations directed by the 
latter may have been useful. 

The advantages of compression, in this article, are 
chiefly confined to early pressure, when the accident 
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is known. The same means of relief, however, have 
been employed in aneurisms from an internal cause ; 
but this mode is chiefly applicable to those in the ex- 
tremities. Pressure is of two kinds, viz, on the aneu- 
rismal sac, and on the artery above. The older sur- 
geons employed a plate of lead ; we find it still recom- 
mended by some modern authors, and Vicq. D'Azyr, 
in the History of the Royal Society of Medicine for 
1779, has proposed a new tourniquet for this purpose. It 
certainly sometimes succeeds in small aneurisms, where 
an equable force can be obtained in the neighbourhood 
of a bone ; but, where the tumour is surrounded by 
soft parts, it escapes the effect of the pressure, by pass- 
ing between the muscles, or the force is exerted un- 
equally. Mr. Freer, in a late work, has proposed what 
he considers as a new mode of compression, viz. on the 
artery above. This method, however, is by no means 
a new one. It was employed many years since in Italy 
with some modifications, which we shall soon notice, 
and is mentioned by Sabatier in his operative Medi- 
cine, iii. 219, published in 1796. It seems not to have 
succeeded very perfectly in Mr. Freer's hands ; but the 
Italian method, which combined the effects of the 
bandage above with compression on the tumour, pro- 
mises to be more advantageous. It appears probable, 
that if the current of the blood could be checked ra- 
ther than stopped in the artery above, while a com- 
pression, just sufficient to prevent the tumour from en- 
larging, was made on it, we should gain the desired 
end with little inconvenience to the patient ; and we 
have now, also, in our power a medicine which re- 
presses very actively the force of the circulation (digita- 
lis), which will render the starving plan of Valsalva less 
necessary. We know, from Mr. Hunter's operation 
on the popliteal aneurism, that the sac, when no longer 
within the course of the circulation, is often absorbed. 

When in the operation the wound of the artery is 
discovered, the haemorrhage has been sometimes check- 
ed by the argaric and the vitriol buttons ; but the appli- 
cation of these is limited to small wounds, though, if 
cases occur in which they will probably succeed, the 
circulation will be in some measure preserved. The 
ligature is, however, now constantly employed. There 
has been much apprehension of wounding the artery 
with the needle, and blunt ones, or different contriv- 
ances to raise the artery, have been suggested (Petit). 
There is, however, little reason for the caution, and the 
laceration from a blunt needle is more injurious than 
any wound, which can be at once perceived, and the. 
effects easily guarded against. To avoid the medium 
nerve in the operation of the humeral artery, where it 
sometimes closely accompanies the vessel, Sabatier ad- 
vises the surgeon to carry the needle from the internal 
to the external condyle of the humerus; but, in gene- 
ral, there is little danger in including the nerve in the 
ligature, if we except the pain on tying. Thierry 
made many experiments on dogs of different sizes, 
where he purposely included the nerve, without any 
inconvenience ; and it is of consequence to keep this 
fact in view, as the nerve is with difficulty discovered 
from the effusion of blood. Mr. Abernethy advises two 
ligatures, and the division of the artery between ; be- 
cause when the artery is tied in the middle of a detached 
portion, so as to cause the death of the part which it 
incloses, there will still be a portion of some extent 
both above and below liable to ulcerate, particularly in 



unsound arteries ; and in these chiefly aneurisms take 
place. The greatest inconvenience of the plan is, that 
it requires farther dissection ; but the advantages of this 
precaution seem to overbalance the disadvantages ; or, 
as we have observed, the arteries are sometimes ossi- 
fied, more frequently preternaturally weak. Petit, who 
adopted the plan of two ligatures, employed a needle 
with a double eye ; but this method was not particu- 
larly advantageous, as the ligatures were so near each 
other. 

After the operation the parts below are for a time 
cold and insensible ; but, it is said, they soon recover 
their heat, chiefly from the dilatation of the collateral 
branches. This opinion has been repeated, like ten 
thousand othei's, from one author to another, with little 
inquiry, probably because it was sanctioned by Haller, 
in an early work, the Commentary on Boerhaave's 
Lectures. Morgagni, however, records a fact of im- 
portance from the communication of Molinelli, where 
the operation was performed on the brachial artery. 
The pulse vvas no longer felt, and the arm lost its feel- 
ing and motion, both of which in part returned after 
about fifteen days, and wholly in nine months. On 
dissection the humeral artery was obliterated about the 
breadth of three fingers, and there was no communi- 
cation between the portion above and the radial artery, 
but by a very small tortuous branch. (Morgagni de 
Sedibus, 1. 8 ; Molinelli in the Bologna Transactions.) 
The nerve, where it was included in the ligature, had 
swelled to the size of a ganglion. 

Desault adds his testimony on the same side, for he 
never found the collateral branches enlarged ; yet it is 
well known that the pulse often returns, so that proba- 
bly the numerous capillaries supply the place of the 
artery which has been tied without any change in their 
dimensions. It is often a long time before the pulse re- 
turns, and in some instances a gangrene comes on, 
which makes the operation of amputation indispensable. 

Rest, and a cooling regimen, are constantly necessary 
after the operation : the dressings must be removed with 
the greatest precautions, and the separation of the liga- 
tures must be prevented with care. They generally se- 
parate from the twelfth to the fifteenth day after the 
operation, and they usually bring with them the ex- 
tremity of the artery which they have apparently cut 
through. This is evinced by the difficulty of remov- 
ing them when they have been tied too slack, and re- 
main so long as to impede the cure. In the opera- 
tion of the aneurism of the femoral artery, where 
the coats are so thick as to be with difficulty brought 
together, M. Deschamps invented an instrument to 
draw the knot tighter, and the ligature was made with 
a flat lace, which would not cut through them; but 
this instrument is now disused. 

We might add some additional remarks on the dilata- 
tions of the arteries in diffei;ent parts of the body; but 
the judgment of the practitioner will easily apply these 
general observations, and we must not fill a dispro- 
portioned space with one subject. 

Lauth's collection contains the treatises of Lancisi, 
Guattani, Verbrugge, Mattani, Weltinus, Murray, 
Trewe, and Asman. 

Angelica sativa. — Page 116, col. 1, line 52; 
^^ virtues of the dried roots reside." — The English angeli- 
ca is mostly employed in this kingdom, particularly by 
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ners. The root is brown, oblont^, about of a deep yellow, reddens the infusion of turnsole, and 
ick, acrid, and fragrant, though to many becomes turbid and white on the admixture of water. 

It is not precipitated by gelatin, but by galls, and, 
therefore, according to Dr. Duncan, it does not contain 
tanin, but cinconin. He adds, that it has the peculiar 
property of acquiring a deep red colour with red sulphat 
of iron, and depositing a purplish slate coloured pre- 
cipitate. 

As a bitter it seems to possess a peculiarly soothing- 
quality, checking irritation, without increasing dyspncea. 



the. confectioners 
two inches thi 

the smell is unpleasant. The leaves are large, compos- 
ed of pinnated follicles, of an ablong oval figure, denlated 
at the edge, and the odd leaf at the end of the pinna is 
lobated. The umbels are large and globular, the flow- 
ers very small, and greenish. Those of the foreign 
archange lica are yellow, and the leaves larger. The 
roots retain their flavour longer than the leaves, but 
lose it by keepmg. The fresh root wounded early in 



the spring yields an odoriferous, yellow juice, which, In this respect it resembles the myrrh; and, since the 
ivhen dry, concretes into an elegant gum resin, contain- printing of the article, we have found it peculiarly be- 
ing all the virtues of the angelica. When the root neficial in hectics, though not powerful as a general 
is dried this resin appears to be distributed in liitle corroborant, 
veins, and is soluble in spirit only. 

Anhima. — Page 123, col. 1, line 20; " f* esteemed 

Angina. — Page 117, col. 1, line 11; "a sfiecies of an antidote ag-aitist fioison."— The anhima. of Ray and 

guinsy to which children are subject, called ficedanchone." Willoughby is the palamedea cornuta of Linnaeus and 



— We are reminded by an observation in Riedlin's col- 
lection (Linea Medicinae) of a species not uncommon, 
but which may be termed symptomatic. It is that 
angina which arises from inflammation of the muscles, 
and may be styled cynanche rheumatica. We perceive 
also that we have omitted, among the remedies, calomel 
and opium, recommended by Dr. Hamilton. Rush 
mentions calomel, in what he styles angina humida ; and 
Hoffmann mentions the utility of mercurial ointment 
rubbed in externally. 

Tournefort, in his Travels through the Levant, ob- 
serves that it appears to be an endemic disease in the 
islands of the Archipelago, apparently belonging to the 
angina maligna, viz. an anthrax in the back part of the 
throat, which is quickly fatal, attacking most commonly 
infants. 

Page 121, col. 2, line 33, for washing, read wasting. 

Angina PECTORIS. — Page 121, col. 2, line 24; "are 
peculiarly afit to return, or to be aggravated.'^ — The 
causes to which this disease has been attributed are vari- 
ous. Dr. Haygarth (Medical Transactions, iii. 6) thinks 
it owing to an abscess in the mediastinum ; Dr. Hooper 
(Memoirs of the Medical Society, London, i. 19, 21), 
to blood eff"used into the pericardium ; Wall to an 
ossification of the cartilages of the ribs; Butter, Mac- 
queen, and others, to a gouty diathesis. The former 
opinions are not, however, supported by dissection ; and 



Latham (Index Ornithologicus, p. 669). Besides its 
distinguishing horn, it has two strong triangular spurs, 
directed forward when the wing is closed : these are 
the apophyses of the bone. The bird, which is of the 
order Grallas, is, however, mild and peaceable, except 
in the season of its amours, and then the males only 
attack each other. 

Page 125, col. 1, line 15; ^^ from vegetables." — See 
Chemia, versus finem. 

Anisum. — Page 128, col. 1, line 33 ; are generally 
the ?nost esteemed." — The herb is small, annual, and um- 
belliferous ; the seeds rounded, striated, flat on one side, 
and pointed at one end, of a pale greenish colour : the 
upper leaves are divided into five segments, the lower 
entire, roundish, and serrated about the edges. 

Anisum Indicum. — Page 128, col. I, line 21; '^In- 
dian or stellated anise." — The seed vessel of this species 
consists of brown, hard, wrinkled capsules, more than 
half an inch in length, joined at their bases, forming a 
star : the number is usually six, and each contains one 
seed, externally glossy, of the colour of lintseed, inter- 
nally white. 

Anorexia atonica — Page 131, col. 1, line 40; 
" 7nint and its /ire/iarations." — Anorexia sometimes 
arises from other causes, viz. from the use of narcotics, 



the last, though more probable, has not been established as smoking or chewing tobacco, drinking frequently 



by observation 

Dr. Smyth, in the Medical Commentaries of Edin- 
burgh, has observed some advantages from the occur- 
rence of the haemorrhoidal discharge ; and, in the same 
collection we find that arsenic has been useful as a 
remedy. 

Angustur^ cortex. — Page 122, col. 2, line 32; 
^^ proved to be very different." — Wildenow, it is said, 
suspects it to be the production of the magnolia Plum- 
meri, vol. ii. 1256; but there is not the slightest hint of 
it in his edition of the species plantarum, and this tree 
is a native of the American islands. Mr. Brande found 
that 3840 parts yielded to alcohol, 144 of resin, and 300 
of an acrid unctuous substance : the residuum gave to 
•water 1500 of dry gutnmy extract. Inversely he obtain- 
ed 21 10 of a clear brown extract, bitter, but not acrid, 
and 161 of a light brown resin, extremely acrid. By 
distillation it yielded 26 of essential oil. The tincture is 



strong tea and coffee, a defect of saliva, or too great 
discharge of it from any cause ; from grief, terror, in- 
activity, expectation, disappointment, ulcers, scirrhi, 
&c. of the stomach. It is often also a symptom of vari- 
ous disorders of the chylopoietic viscera; of the pan- 
creas (Boneti Sepulchretum, iii. 1, obs. 16), of the 
spleen (Ejusdem, 10, 15), of the stomach (4, 9), of the 
meserktery ( 1 6), and of the liver. When it has con- 
tinued long, the cure is peculiarly difficult, and the pro- 
gress slow. Garlic has been recommended ; and, with 
many authors, steel is a favourite medicine. Worm- 
wood and the mineral acids are also often highly useful. 

Anosmia atonica.— Page 131, col. 1, line 56; 

« cause will lead to the means for relief." Among the 

causes may be also enumerated inflammation from'cold, 
and we perceive that it has been attributed to a stimulat- 
ing fluid injected into the nostrils in an errhine. A 
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destruction of the bones of the nose, and ulcers, from 
lues, are alike injurious in this respect. 

It is seldom an object of practice, except Avhen it 
arises from catarrh or lues. A thin acrid deduction, in- 
dependent of catarrh, is spoken of, but so vaguely that 
its existence is doubtful. In such cases, warm, stimu- 
lating vapours are usually employed, as those of frank- 
incense, &c.; nor is the practice very different when 
the mucus is supposed to be too viscid. The fumes 
of vinegar are, however, moi'e successful. The best 
sternutatory, in such cases, is the vitriolated mercury, 
with ten times the quantity of any mild powder, as 
that of liquorice. In the venereal anosmia the fumes 
of cinnabar may be drawn up the nostrils. In the 
atonic anosmia we must depend on general stimulants, 
or, where the vessels are loaded, on topical evacuants. 
The nerves are too distant to be affected by stimulating 
applications. 

Anserina, (from anser, because geese are fond of 
it). Poteiitilla ayiserina Lin. Sp. PI. 710; silver 

CINQUEFOIL, or WILD TANSEY. It WaS SUppOScd tO 

be an astringent, as the fi. refitans is slightly so, and was 
consequently recommended in diarrhoea, and in hectics. 
It was sometimes also employed in calculous com- 
plaints; but its sensible properties are inconsiderable, 
and it is now wholly disused. 

The different species of chenopodium,a genus which 
affords the bonus, hcnricus, 8cc., are collected by the 
French naturalists under the term anserine. To this 
genus they refer the quinoa, a plant carefully cultivat- 
ed in Peru; for the leaves are eaten as spinage, and the 
seeds as millet. The latter make excellent beer. The 
seeds hitherto brought to Europe have not germinated. 

Antacida. — Page 131, col. 2, line 8; '•'■for ivhich 
pur/iose.'" — Bitters have been considered as antacids, 
and, in a chemical view, seem to have some effect; but 
their chief utility in acid stomachs arises from their 
tonic power. They are undoubtedly often beneficial, 
and, by their effects on the stomach, we have chiefly 
found them advantageous in gout and calculus. 

Acid not only abounds in weak stomachs; but in 
those also where vegetables have been employed in too 
large a proportion, or where tea, and similar infusions, 
but weakly alimentary, have been used instead of ani- 
mal food. There is not the slightest evidence that acid 
is found beyond the duodenum: it certainly never en- 
ters the circulating system. See Morbi fluidorum. 

The present practice, when antacids are required, is 
confined to magnesia, chalk, lime water, or the differ- 
ent alkalis. We have not yet sufficient experience of 
the alkalescent earths to employ them freely, or have 
not yet conquered the apprehension of their deleterious 
power. The common opinion that chalk, with the 
acid in the stomach, forms an astringent, and magne- 
sia a laxative neutral, is doubted by Dr. CuUen. Such, 
however, is the general idea, and we suspect that it is 
not without foundation. 

Antalium. — Page 131, col. 2, line 23; " .'/(^ sarre 
with the shells of oysters, isfc." — It is a coral, the den tale 
entale of Dargenvillc. The dentalia are sometimes found 
fossil. 



Antalkalina. — Page 231, col. 1, line 26; " Such me- 
dicines as resist or destroy acids." — In the Boerhaavian 
school, among the diseases of the fluids, an alkaline acri- 
mony held a distinguished place ; but, if an alkali appears 
in the circulating system, by the laws of the animal eco- 
nomy, it must be the ammonia, and an ammoniacal 
neutral occasionally prevails. This salt cannot, how- 
ever, be destroyed by any acids, for they cannot be 
conveyed unchanged into the arteries, nor is it probable 
that, if this were practicable, any advantage would 
result. The only disease, in which observation still 
supports the existence of an ammoniacal salt in excess, 
is in scurvy (see Scorbutus) ; and in that article we 
have sufficiently considered the subject. 

In the stomach alkali may be -more readily found ; 
but, except as mentioned in the article, we see no traces 
of it. What has been styled alkaline, or putrid, sa- 
burrae consist chiefly of bile. Nidorous eructations, 
which resemble im smell rotten eggs, arise generally 
from this fluid escaping, by a retrograde motion, into 
the stomach; for the powers of life will render even 
putrid substances sweet. 

Antemetica. — Page 132, col. 1, line 2; "a glass 
of wine, or even brandy." — In some instances, vomiting 
is so obstinate as to continue, notwithstanding these re- 
medies, and occasionally from the harassing action, as 
well as from the want of a due supply of nutriment, the 
patient sinks. To be more distinct, we must divide these 
cases into the more acute and chronic. The more acute 
cases sometimes arise from inflammation of the sto- 
mach; often from bile, brought back by the inverted 
motion of this viscus, communicated to the duodenum; 
sometimes from irritability only. In the former case, 
there is generally fever, but very constantly a soreness 
on pressing the epigastric region, the latter we distin- 
guish by the bile brought up, by the season in which 
bilious discharges are most troublesome and violent, 
andby the constitution of the patient. When there is 
soreness in the epigastric region, the best antiemetic is 
a blister, and moderate draughts of lukewarm gruel, 
with a small proportion of the syrupus e mecomo. 
It must be remarked, that bile is often discharged by 
vomiting when brought into the stomach by this action 
only, and it must not then be considered as a cause, 
but as a symptom of the disease. In such circum- 
stances it is not uncommon to give an emetic; and if 
what is taken in be again discharged with little violence 
of effort, it is not improbable that some exciting cause 
remains at the bottom of the stomach (see Vomitus) ; 
but, if the bile is brought up by violent straining, the 
emetic will only increase the distress. In this case, 
the effervescing draughts and opiates arc chiefly ap- 
plicable; but these are often again rejected, and even a. 
single grain of opium, in a pill, is sometimes returned. 
When the vomiting has been so violent, we have found 
a tea spoonfulof the tinctura opii camphorata swallowed, 
alone, efi'ectual. It is scarcely sufficient to reach the 
stomach, but is lost in the back part of the throat; and, 
by thus checking one of the train of associated motions, 
it by degrees lessens the others. Sipping, in the same 
way, a little water with toast, is grateful, refreshing, and 
often useful. The vomiting from irritability chiefly oc- 
curs in Pregnancy, perhaps in Sea sickness, q. v. 
The more chronic species of vomiting is found in 
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exhausted constitutions, in scirrhus or ulcers of the sto- 
mach. In this kind the indirect stimuli are indicated, 
but the opiates are often required, and the blister to 
the pit of the stomach is sometimes necessary. In 
such circumstances the vomiting is frequently con- 
nected with eructations of wind, and it is probable 
that the oxide of bismuth, recommended by Dr. Bards- 
ley, may be of service. But we cannot speak of it 
from experience. In this kind of vomiting the most 
powerful antiemetics are palliative only. See Sto- 
MACHus and VoMrrus. 

Anthelmia. — Page 132, col. 1, line 38; "Me other 
windward islands." — The spigelia anthelmia springs 
from a small tapering root, fibrous on every side, by a 
strait, smooth, roundish, and hollow, stalk, rising some- 
times to the height of nine inches. At the top are four 
leaves, almost equal, oblong, and sharp pointed, with 
veins running obliquely towards the edges, terminating 
in the point. From the centre of these leaves rise two 
or three spikes bearing flowers, which, with the seeds, 
are numerous on one side. The principal stalk has ge- 
nerally two or three joints, out of which spring twice 
as many leaves, opposite, resembling those on the top, 
with as many branches in alternate order. 

Anthelmintica. — Page 133, col. 2, line 15; '^ini- 
mical to the general health." — Dr. Heberden (Medi- 
cal Transactions, vol. i.) records a case in which com- 
mon salt was very useful in discharging ascarides, with 
a flat worm resembling the botts in horses. Two pounds 
were taken within the hour, and repeated the following 
day. See Ascarides, Lumbricus, and Vermes. 

Anthera. — Page 133, col. 2, line 28; '^ collyriu7ns, 
dentrijices, {yc."— In botany, the antherae are the en- 
larged extremities of the stamina, the male organs co- 
Joured by the pollen, or the fecundating farina. 

Antihecticum. — Page 135, col. 1, line 2; "see 
Lewis's Dispensatory imfiroved." — As this excellent 
collection of the more valuable portions of the older 
pharmacy is now scarce, we shall transcribe, in an 
abridged form, the process. Six ounces of martial re- 
gulus of antimony are melted together, with half as much 
fine tin, poured into a warm greased mortar, and when 
cold, powdered. The powder is deflagrated with three 
times its weight of pure nitre ; calcined for an hour and 
half, and finely powdered. Water is then successively 
poured on the powder, and triturated, till it becomes no 
longer milky, and the part suspended in this milky fluid is 
the medicine. The regulus should be melted before the 
tin is added, and, if a bluish colour be required in the an- 
tihectic, as some authors describe, it must be calcined 
after its separation from the water. As the antimony 
is too much oxidated to be useful as a medicine, the 
chief dependance is on the tin, whose medical powers 
have not been sufiiciently appreciated. See Stan- 

NUM. 

Antipatheia. — Page 142, col. 1, line 18; '^ dis/iro- 
fiortion, excite it." — If sympathy or a peculiar attraction 
in the air, the countenance, and the manner of any in- 
dividual exists, we must also admit of the existence of 
antipathy; and it is singular that it is sometimes found 
m very unexpected circumstances. A father has felt it 
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for one of his children; and, after paroxysms of mania, 
though the mind is completely restored, it has been ex- 
perienced towards those who have been particularly kind 
and attentive. In pregnancy also antipathies are not un- 
common, though concealed by sensible women with pe- 
culiar anxiety. We have known women who have sud- 
denly and unexpectedly fainted, who have in confidence 
confessed that it was at the sight of an object, or of a 
colour, peculiarly disagreeable ; these have been females 
neither fanciful nor aff'ectedly delicate, and the caus.c 
has been carefully concealed. The antipathy to some 
foods is well known, so that even their appearance or 
smell excites horror. If then antipathy exist, why 
may it not be felt on the appearance of objects confess- 
edly disgusting to every one, as serpents, toads, &c. ? We 
should have added ivomen^ as we could adduce our au- 
thority (Ephemerides Naturae Curiosorum, An. vi. and 
vii. Obs. 14;) but that it is one of those collections which 
we have said rather excite our wonder than command 
our confidence: unaccountable antipathies are certainly 
felt by horses and dogs. 

ANTiRRHiNUM.-^Page 142, col. 2, line 10; " «na/i 
dragon.^ and calf's snout." — Since this ridiculous medi- 
cine has been retained, we may add that the species is 
the a majus Lin. Sp. PI. 859. 

Antiseptica. — Page 142, col. 2, line 60; "a con- 
siderable degree of torpor in the system." — See Putredo 
and Scorbutus. In the list of the Materia Medica, 
q. v., we have offered a diff'erent, probably an improved, 
arrangement. 

Antivenerealis AquA PRESERVATivA. — Page 144, 
col. 1, line 25; " we have not found such consequences." 
— From a farther inquiry we can, with respect to lues,- 
speak more confidently, since we have endeavoured to 
show that this disease is distinct from gonorrhoea. As 
hernia humoralis is exclusively an inflammatory com- 
plaint, the inflammation maybe transferred, or so much 
increased as to extend to the testicle. Since, however, 
we have resumed the subject, we may add, that the in- 
flammation excited by the antivenereal water is often 
more violent, more lasting and dangerous, than that of 
gonorrhcea. 

Antrum pylori. — Page 144, col. 1, line 54;"s^o- 
mach approaching the pylorus." — This article has unac- 
countably crept in between the two parts of the preced- 
ing one. The subsequent paragraph refers to the former 
article, Antrum genje. 

Anus. — Page 144, col. 2, line 35; ''■wind from the"^ 
anus are called crepitus." — Abscesses often form near the 
rectum, and are with difficulty cured. If neglected, they 
are apt to become fistulous, and Petit, therefore, with 
great propriety, directs them to be opened early. Other 
surgeons are very cautious in this respect, and are ap- 
prehensive of the bad eff'ects of opening them too soon. 
They sometimes leave ragged foul ulcers, which require 
stimulating applications, and the mercurial ointment is 
often of service. 

Condylomata, fici, and various tumours, often arise 
on the edge of the anus, most commonly connected 
with lues, and removed by the appropriate remedy of 
this disease. They will not, however, always yield to 
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the mercurial friction, and must be extirpated, like the 
other excrescences, mentioned in the article, by liga- 
ture. See Fistula. 

Inflammation of the anus is sometimes a troublesome 
disease, and it arises from acrid discharges ; from the 
discharge of foreign bodies ; sometimes from ascarides, 
occasionally from the causes of pruritus in excess. The 
irritability of the part renders all violent remedies dan- 
gerous, and the most emollient fomentations with poppy 
heads, the saturine applications, with sometimes brandy, 
or a proportion of camphorated spirit, are most useful. 

The prolapsus ani has been noticed under " Rec- 
tum," of which it is rather a disease ; but we may re- 
mark, in this place, that the extent of the prolapsus is 
sometimes almost incredible. Morgagni mentions from 
the letters of Haller, that the valve of the colon was 
within sight (De Sedibus, xxxiii. Ixv. 6), and Hagan 
describes a prolapsus of the whole colon. A paralysis 
of the sphincter is a frequent disease of old age, and is 
said to have arisen from anodyne injections in dysen- 
tary. 

Anus. — Page 145, col. i, line 55, " all inconvenience 
will generally be ended." — The rectum sometimes ter- 
minates in the urethra (Histoire de I'Academie Royale 
des Sciences, an. 1752); in the bladder (Kalchmid de 
Raro Casu, 8cc., and Wrisburg Commentaria Gottin- 
gens, 1778); in the perinaeum (Winkler) ; and in the 
vagina. These are instances which do not admit of 
relief, as the termination of the rectum cannot be ascer- 
tained, and the sphincter is probably wanting. 

Aorta. — Page 145, col. 2, line 60 ; " aneurisms, ossi- 
Jication, isi'c." — Aneurisms of the aorta are not uncom- 
mon, and are generally distinguishable by a fulness on 
one side of the chest, a violent motion of the thorax, 
syncronous with the action of the heart, livid counte- 
nance, and dyspnoea. When the tumour compresses the 
vena cava, it produces occasional irregularities in the 
respiration, and in the case described by Dr. Simmons 
(Medical Communications, i. 7), at times spasms of the 
diaphragm. In this instance also, as in the cases re- 
corded by Ruysch and Morgagni (De Sedibus, xvii. 17 
— 20), there was no pulsation observable ; for it was ob- 
scured by the accumulated coagulable lymph. In gene- 
ral, the pulsation is felt under the clavicle or in the epi- 
gastric region, according to the portion of the aorta 
aff'ected. The symptoms, as Morgagni observes (De 
Sedibus, Sec. xvii. 16), are often relieved by flatulent 
eructations, and the disease is, of course, considered as 
nervous or dyspeptic. In the latter stages it is often 
mistaken for hydrothorax. Littre, in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy, describes an immense aneurism of 
the aorta, rising so high as the jaw; and Morgagni (1. c. 
Ixiv. 13, he.) an enormous aneurism of the abdominal 
aorta, in which the posterior coats of the artery were 
destroyed, and the support supplied by adhesion to the 
neighbouring parts. The fatal event is usually brought 
on by a caries of the adjoining bones, more often by a 
rupture. The causes are, blows, violent efforts, and ac- 
cording to Morgagni, coughs, and playing on the flute. 
See Aneurism. 

There are numerous instances oifioly/ii in the aorta, 
*hough those, usually discovered on dissection, are pro- 
iiably produced in the last moments. It is not easy to 



ascertain the distinguishing symptoms of these concre- 
tions, nor indeed of importance, as we have no method 
of dissolving or removing them. Their usual effects 
are said to be anxiety and palpitation ; but these symp- 
toms are common, from a variety of causes. 

Ossification of the aorta is not uncommon in persons 
advanced in life, and bony scales within the coats, are 
frequently found when no previous disease could be 
traced. These are generally discovered in the arch of 
the aorta. Guattani, in his tract on aneurisms, de- 
scribes a case in which he found the whole aorta osse- 
ous of a man whom this disease had confined to an up- 
right posture, and Genga(Anatomia Chirurgica) speaks 
of a dissection in which the whole abdominal aorta was 
bony. Morgagni (1. c. xxiii. 2. 8cc.) describes the 
valves as ossified, in a case where neither palpitation 
nor dyspnoea was observable ; and, in general, there 
are no symptoms to point out the morbid change, nor 
remedies of power to alter it. 

The aorta is sometimes indurated, and apparently 
cartilaginous, sometimes obstructed by steatoms or cal- 
culous concretions at its base ; in some instances, con- 
tracted. Meckel (Memoires de Berlin, 1756), and 
Weitbrecht (Petersburgh Commentaries, iv. 263), have 
found it in a suppurating state. Guattani mentions its 
being wounded, but that the fatal termination did not 
take place till after eight years ; in another case, record- 
ed in the Journal de Medecine, death followed in eight 
days. 

AovARA, AvoiRA, elais, an African palm, the calyx 
of which is divided into from three to six pieces ; the 
corolla has six divisions, and there are six stamina on 
the male flowers. A superior ovary is surmounted by 
a thick style, terminated by three stigmata in the fe- 
male. The fruit is an oval nut, somewhat triangular, 
enveloped by a fibrous parenchyma, imiloculor, with 
three obscure holes at its base. 

There are several species, but the botanical charac- 
ters have not been sufficiently attended to. The chief, 
according to Aublet, is the largest palm that grows in 
Guiana. Within the external covering of the nut is a 
yellow, unctous, substance, eaten by apes, cows, and 
other animals. After macerating in water for some 
time, an oil may be expressed from it, used for season- 
ing food, in medicine, and for burning. From the al- 
mond a species of butter of a good flavour, and highly 
emollient, may be extracted called quioquio, or thiothio ; 
and the oil is styled palm oil. The nut of the avoira 
has been confounded with the cocoa nut; and at 
Cayenne the cocoa nut of Guinea is styled the avoira 
canne. 

Aparine. — Page 146, col. I, line 23; '■'• galiam afia- 
rine Lin. Sp. PI. 157." — It is a rough, slender, annual 
plant, adhering to and spreading over bushes, and stick- 
ing to whatever it meets. The stalks are square, brit- 
tle, and joined ; the leaves oblong and narrow ; the 
flowers white, followed by little round burs. 

Aphonia atonica. — Page 148, col. 1, line, 20; 
" ligaments from the artxnoid to the thtjroid cartilages." 
— Even in this extensive list of the causes of a disease, 
which, except as a symptom, is peculiarly rare, we per- 
ceive some circumstances omitted. Aphonia sometimes 
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arises from a shock, independent of any wound, which 
appears, as we have seen, to destroy the irritabihty of 
muscular fibres. It has arisen from deleterious exhala- 
tions, from eating mushrooms, and, in a singular case 
recorded in Hufeland's Annals, by repeatedly rubbing 
the wound, made by a poisonous insect, with saliva, for 
which purpose the finger was successively applied to 
the mouth. The disease sometimes attacks suddenly, 
and it is said to be occasionally periodical. See Vox. 

Aphthve. — Page 149, col. 2, line 26 ; " and strength" 
—Though aphthae are undoubtedly sometimes epide- 
mic, yet the fever has no regular type, nor does the ap- 
pearance or the recession of the eruption preserve any 
fixed period. In one epidemic, where it attacked al- 
most every boy in a very large school, the fever was 
so inconsiderable as to be unobserved ; and in children 
where it is more obvious, it has not a distinct form. It 
is an affection of the internal membrane of the mouth ; 
and Sidren, in the Upsal Transactions, had long before 
the time of J. Hunter, pi-onounced aphthae to be papu- 
lous eruptions, not ulcerations. Stoll thinks that aph- 
thous eruptions are connected with the miliary ; but 
they arc communicated from the fauces to the oesopha- 
gus, from thence to the stomach, the small and large 
intestines in succession, appearing at last at the anus, 
and never attack the skin. When a symptom in the 
end of long continued fevers, the course appears to be 
in an opposite direction, if the observation of Stoll is 
well founded, that the surest presage of aphthae is a 
sense of heat and pain at the pit of the stomach. From 
their extending through the alimentary canal, children 
in whom aphthae appear in the throat must be carefully 
attended to, as gangrene often suddenly comes on; and 
though the papulae may have disappeared in the fauces, 
yet the remaining inflammation will point out the pro- 
gress of the putrid state, which the appearance of the 
stools will confirm. The disease has been attributed to the 
filthy custom of old nurses tasting the pap, and it is cer- 
tainly more common among children who do not suck. 

Among the applications, strong astringents, and escha- 
rotics are often recommended, and we peixeive, in one 
author, the red arsenic, with alum, lime and galls, ad- 
vised. In general, if the astringents are active they se- 
parate the sloughs, which return again in a greater 
degree, or pi'oduce more considerable inflammation. 
The more emollient and refrigerant applications are pre- 
ferable, unless where there is considerable relaxation, 
and a tendency to putrescency, and in these cases the 
bark, with the mineral acids, must be freely employed. 
A weak solution of the white vitriol is recommended in 
Selle's collection ; but it is an old remedy taken from 
Sala. See Ketlaer de Apthis Nostratibus Leidae ; Me- 
inoires de la Societe Royale de Medecine, tom. viii ; 
Stoll's Praelectiones, ii. 436, and Ratio Medendi, ii. 
167 ; Columbier dans I'Histoire de la Societe de Mede- 
cine, 1789. 

Apium.— 'Page 149, col. 2, line 57; " Afiium graveo- 
lens Lin. Sp. PI. 379." — Smallage is an umbelliferous 
plant with bright green, winged leaves, cut slightly in- 
to three-winged portions, serrated at the edges; the 
seeds are small, oval, plano-convex, furrowed, of a pale 
brown or ash colour; the root long, about the thickness 
of a finger, with a number of fibres of a pale yellowish 
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colour on the outside, and white within, biennial, 
flowering in August, grows wild in moist places, and is 
frequently cultivated in gardens 

Apoplexia suffocata. — Page 152, col. 2, line 17; 
" the- gout, isfc." — In some cases, as in palsy, though 
the heat and the power of motion are lost, the sensation 
remains; the respiraiion is not always ditficult (Mor- 
gagni de Sedibus, Sec. iii. 20), but the natural functions 
are generally injured. It is preceded often by head- 
achs, loss of memory, dimness of sight, Morgagni, 1. c. 
iii. 8.), double vision, flashes of light before the eyes, 
particularly at night (Lanc.si de Subiianea, morte, 69), 
in one instance by an excruciating pain of the arm. It 
sometimes seems to be epidemic (Buglivi), and it ap- 
peared strikingly so at Rome in the years 1705 and 1706 
(Mistichelli Trattato dell' Apoplessia); but this pro- 
bably depends rather on the air and the dampness of the 
season, for it is observed to be more common in rainy 
seasons and in winter (Lancisi, 69, 90 ; Morgagni, ii. 
3). Its appearance is sometimes periodical. Quarin 
thinks it dangerous if the patient puts his hand to one 
part of his head ; and that sweats, if they do not relieve, 
are often alarming symptoms. Morgagni adds, that a 
fever coming on in sanguineous apoplexy is rather in- 
jurious than beneficial. 

Among the remote causes, as just mentioned, the 
state of the air must be considered ; to cold and mois- 
ture Morgagni adds a sudden change from cold to warm, 
from the expansion of the blood, a cause admitted too 
inconsiderately in the article, for we have shown that 
the blood is by no means an expansile fluid, and that 
the swelling of the external vessels is rather from the 
relaxation of the skin than from the expansion of their 
contents. During the prevalence of the sirocco, which 
we have endeavoured to show consists of a large pro- 
portion of hydrogen, we are informed by Mistichelli 
that apoplexies are frequent. 

Alberti has observed, that learned men are more sub- 
ject to apoplexy than others, and the predisposition to 
apoplexy is often induced by intense study, perhaps 
combined with inactivity, and its consequences, bilious 
accumulations. Diseases of the stomach and bowels 
are frequent, remote causes ; and repletion is stated, by 
Dr. Fothergil (Medical Observations and Inquiries), to 
produce it by its pressure on the aorta, more probably 
by a greater degree of that cause, whatever it may be, 
which disposes to sleep after meals. 

We have not sufficiently insisted, in the article, on 
the effects of repelled discharges, or repelled gout, in 
inducing apoplexy. Of the haemorrhages, the suppres- 
sion of those of the nose and of the haemorrhoidal vessels 
is apparently most dangerous. The stoppage of the lochia 
and the menses has often induced the disease, as well 
as the omission of bleeding, when from frequent and 
repeated practice it has become habitual. Drying up 
old ulcers, repelling the plica polonica, or the itch, and 
checking every habitual evacuation, have had a similar 
effect. Gout, we think, is a deposition on the joints, 
which, when regular, is highly salutary to the general 
constitution (see Arthritis). Repelling it by cold 
has certainly induced apoplexy, and we suspect that 
every topical application which checks the natural pro- 
gress to be equally dangerous. It is not easy to say 
how rheumatism repelled, or spontaneously changing 
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its seat, can have the same effect, unless it was gout in 
disguise ; but we cannot reject the authority of Plenciz 
in the Acta et Observata Mcdica 156, and of Weilcard 
Vermischc Schriften, i. 91, unless a fact recorded by 
Stoll be admitted as an explanation. He found (Ratio 
INIcdendi, iii. 133) that, in a case of this kind, an effu- 
sion of scrum had taken place in the brain. 

Among the causes more distant in their effects, we 
may mention those which by pressure or other means 
influence the state of the circulation in the brain. Dis- 
eases of the lungs, the kidneys, l)iUous accumulations, 
distention of the urinary or gall bladder, gall stones, 
scirrhi of the different viscera impeding the circulation 
in the descending aorta, or in the neck, preventing the 
return of the blood in the jugular veins, and obstructions 
in the external carotid, are remote causes of this disease. 
The most frequent, however, and the most important, are 
the affections of the head. Blows and depressions of 
the cranium, concussions of the brain from any violent 
shock, bony concretions in the sinuses, and other ves- 
sels of the brain, exostoses of the cranium, scirrhous 
glands, fungous and polypous excrescences, vomicae, 
steatoms, ulcers, hydatids, effusions of blood, or a serous 
fluid in different parts of the brain, the ventricles, and 
the cavity of the spine, sometimes an enlargement only 
of the vessels have been found, on dissection, to have 
induced apoplexy. For these causes no authorities 
need be adduced ; but when we find the only change 
to be a peculiarly florid fluid blood (Reil Memorabilia 
Clinica, vol 1. Fasc. 1.; Vieussen's Histoire des Mala- 
dies internes) ; the vessels of the brain empty (Pizzold 
de Apoplexia, Gotting. 1783); the brain unusually 
soft on one side, mixed with a sanious fluid (Morgagni 
de Sedibus, v. 6); the brain itself peculiarly soft and 
flaccid (Lancisi de Subitanea, morte 120, Morgagni, 
1. c. iv.), it is necessary to add the names of respectable 
anatomists, as practitioners are not in general aware of 
the disease proceeding from such sources. The brain 
itself has been sometimes found scirrhous, almost carti- 
laginous) Histoire de la Societe de Montpelier) ; swell- 
ed and indurated ; and the pia mater considerably 
thickened. 

Oneof the more immediate causes assigned by Bosch 
is a nervous spasm, a solecism apparently in pathology. 
Another author, in a work appropriately entitled " Pa- 
radoxa, attributes it to an obstruction of the influx of 
the spirits into the brain; from whence should they 
come ? Morgagni, with sounder judgment and more 
acute observation, remarks, that a predisposition to 
apoplexy takes place if the vertebral artery arise from 
the arch of the aorta (iii. 23) ; if the brain is unusually 
solid, resisting the impulse of the blood, which is con- 
sequently thrown on the more yielding cerebellum (iii. 
r>2); and in proportion to the brain having a less rela- 
tive space (Ixii. 13). 

The prophylaxis depends on topical stimuli and eva- 
cuations, on free discharges from the bowels, regular 
exercise, free air, and a temperate diet. A seton, or a 
perpetual blister, are the best evacuants, and the dis- 
charge should be from the neck or vertex, certainly as 
near to the head as possible. One of the collections we 
have lately reprobated speaks of the effects of a good 
beating, which we dare not recommend. As a laxative 
the unbruised mustard seed has been highly com- 
mended. 
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Besides the remedies mentioned in the article, ar- 
teriotomy has been thought highly useful; and an 
author of the school of Montpelier has proposed tying 
the carotid. A refinement on arteriotomy has been 
suggested, viz. at the same time opening the jugular 
vein on the opposite side ; but it must be recollected 
that while apoplexy arises from such different causes, 
■while the shades between the sanguineous and serous 
are so imperceptible, we must be cautious of acting 
with indiscriminate rashness, unless the nature of the 
disease is clear. If the patient is young, snong, and 
robust; if the neck is short, the face full, and the dis- 
ease has followed violent blows, or peculiarly active ex- 
ertions ; we may confidently employ evacuations in all 
their rigour: but in proportion as we recede from such 
a pointed case, we must proceed with more delibera- 
tion and more careful discrimination. Portal, however, 
recommends bleeding, even in the serous apoplexy, 
while Fothergill seems to think it always injurious. 
Cold applications to the head, which have been recom- 
mended, must also be conducted with caution. Quariii 
thinks that sometimes they fix the disease, and more 
certainly produce palsy : they are supposed to be more 
eflicacious if the patient is seated in the warm bath. 
Burning with moxa, or with a hot iron, has been some- 
times advised, and, as a means of inducing artificial 
ulcers, this, as well as setons and blisters, may be useful. 
When from injuries in the brain, the trepan is the 
only effectual remedy. 

After the more immediate danger is passed, the arnica 
is recommended by Quarin, and the chalybeate mineral 
waters, especially those which are slightly laxative, 
by Thillenius and others. The laxatives and the topical 
evacuations must be continued. 

Add to the references Wepfer Observationes et 
Observationes Anatomicaede Apoplexia; Piso de Mor- 
bis ex Serosa Colluvie ; Portal Memoires de Paris ; Hoff- 
mann, Opera Svipplementum, ii. 2 ; De Haen de Apo- 
plexia et Ratio Medendi, iv. 5; Ferrara delle Malattie 
Subitanee ; Hueber de Casibus improvisis apud Eyerel 
Dissertationes; Stoll, iv. 14. 

Apothecarius. An apothecary, in its original 
meaning a dispenser of medicines ; but within these 
last fifty years the education of the apothecaries has 
been liberal, and they now form a highly respectable 
class of practitioners. We can say, with great justice, 
that we know among them men whose discernment, 
judgment, and knowledge of their profession would not 
disgrace a higher rank. We have indeed spoken with 
some contempt of those who step from the counter into 
the chariot, and chiefly for this reason, that the rou- 
tine of practice, imbibed from their professional edu- 
cation, does not adapt them for those extensive and 
scientific views which we seek for in a physician ; and 
the time spent in a disgraceful, sometimes a servile, ap- 
prenticeship, is necessary for those branches of know- 
ledge which a man of science would blush to be igno- 
rant of. We must recollect also, that the first men of 
this class are not anxious to raise a step. Difiidence is 
the constant companion of knowledge ; for he who is 
unacquainted with the variout Eacces of error cannot 
be conscious that they exist. Triacewlio have anxiously 
claimed the honours of a degree which is most dis- 
gracefully sold with little inquiry, are men whose softer 
3 Y 
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manners have made them favourites with the ladies, 
v'hose connections have fixed them in a superior cir- 
cle, often those whose confidence is overbearing and too 
powerful for more modest merit. To speak more par- 
ticularly from ourselves might be invidious, and we 
shall, though unused to copy, transcribe the opinions 
of the modest, humane, and enlightened Dr. Percival. 

" I. In the present state of physic, in this country, 
where the profession is properly divided into three dis- 
tinct branches, a connection peculiarly intimate subsists 
between the physician and the apothecary; and vari- 
ous obligations necessarily result from it. On the 
knowledge, skill, and fidelity of the apothecary depend, 
in a very considerable degree, the reputation, the suc- 
cess, and usefulness of the physician. As these quali- 
ties, therefore, justly claim his attention and encou- 
ragement, the possessor of them merits his respect and 
patronage. 

"II. The apothecary is, in almost every instance, 
the precursor of the physician ; and being acquainted 
with the rise and progress of the disease, with the here- 
ditary constitution, habits, and disposition of the pa- 
tient, he may furnish very important information. It 
is in general, therefore, expedient, and where health or 
life are at stake, expediency becomes a moral duty, to 
confer with the apothecary, before any decisive plan of 
treatment is adopted, to hear his account of the malady, 
of the remedies which have been administered, of the 
effects produced by them, and of his whole experience 
concerning the juvantia and Icedentia in the case. Nor 
should the future attendance of the apothecary be su- 
perseded by the physician : for if he be a man of ho- 
nour, judgment, and propriety of behaviour, he will be 
a most valuable coadjutor through the whole course of 
the disorder, by his attention to varying symptoms; by 
the enforcement of medical directions; by obviating 
misapprehensions in the patient, or his family; by 
strengthening the authority of the physician ; and by 
being at all times an easy and friendly medium of com- 
munication. To subserve these important purposes, 
the physician should occasionally make his visits in 
conjunction with the apothecary, regulating by cir- 
cumstances the frequency of such interviews. If often 
repeated little substantial aid can be expected from the 
apothecary, because he will have no intelligence to 
offer which does not fall under the observation of the 
physician himself: nor any opportunity of executing 
ins peculiar trust, without becoming burdensome to 
the patient by multiplied calls, and unseasonable assi- 
duity. 

" III. This amicable intercourse and co-operation of 
the physician and apothecary, if conducted with the 
decorum and attention to etiquette, which should al- 
ways be steadily observed by professional men, will add 
to the authority of the one, to the respectability of the 
other, and to the usefulness of both. The patient will 
find himself the object of watchful and unremitting 
care, and will experience that he is connected with his 
physican, not only personally, but by a sedulous repre- 
sentative and coadjutor. The apothecary will regard 
the free communication of the physician as a privilege 
and mean of impr^-''°"^!tit ; he will have a deeper in- 
terest in the succ As "^"^lie curative plans pursued; and 
his honour and reputation will be directly involved in 
the purity and excellence of the medicines dispensed, 



and in the skill and care with which they are com 
pounded. 

" The duty and responsibility of the physician, how- 
ever, are so intimately connected with these points, 
that no dependance on the probity of the apothecary 
should prevent the occasional inspection of the drugs 
which he precribes. In London the law not only au- 
thorizes, but enjoins a stated examination of the simple 
and compound medicines kept in the shops. And the 
policy that is just and reasonable in the metropolis, 
must be proportionally so in every provincial town 
throughout the kingdom. Nor will any respectable 
apothecary object to this necessary office, when per- 
formed with delicacy and at seasonable times; since 
his reputation and emolument will be increased by it, 
probably in the extractratio of professional merit and in- 
tegrity hereby discovered. 

"IV. When a physician is called to visit a patient 
in the country, he should not only be minute in his di- 
rections, but should communicate to the apothecary the 
particular view which he takes of the case; that the 
indications of cure may be afterwards pursued with 
precision and steadiness ; and that the apothecary may 
use the discretionary power committed to him, with as 
little deviation as possible from the general plan pre- 
scribed. To so valuable a class of men as the country 
apothecaries great attention and respect is due. And as 
they are the guardians of health through large districts, 
no opportunities should be neglected of promoting their 
improvement, or contributing to their stock of know- 
ledge, either by the loan of books, the direction of their 
studies, or by unreserved information on medical sub- 
jects. When such occasions present themselves, the 
maxim of our judicious poet is strictly true. 



The worst avarice is that of sense. 



Pope. 



For practical improvements usually originate in towns, 
and often remain unknown or disregarded in situations 
where gentlemen of the faculty have little intercourse, 
and where sufficient authority is wanting to sanction 
innovation. 

" V. It has been observed, by a political and moral 
writer of great authority (Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
book i. chap. 10), that ' apothecaries' profit is be- 
come a bye-word, denoting something uncommonly 
extravagant. This great apparent profit is frequently 
no more than the reasonable wages of labour. The 
skill of an apothecary is a much nicer and more deli- 
cate matter than that of any artificer whatever; and 
the trust which is reposed in him is of much greater 
importance. He is the physician of the poor in all 
cases, and of the rich when the distress or danger is 
not very great. His reward, therefore, ought to be 
suitable to his skill and his trust, and it arises generally 
from the price at which he sells his drugs. But the 
whole drugs which the best employed apothecary, in a 
large market town, will sell in a year, may not per- 
haps cost him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 
he should sell them, therefore, for three or four hun- 
dred, or a thousand per cent, profit, this may frequently 
be no more than the reasonable wages of his lalrour 
charged, in the only way in which he can charge them, 
upon the price of his drugs.' The statement here 
given exceeds the emoluments of the generality of 
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apothccavies in country districts. And a physician, who 
knows the education, skill, and persevering attention, 
as well as the sacrifice of ease, health, and sometimes 
even of life, which this profession requires, should re- 
gard it as a duty not to withdraw, from those who 
exercise it, any sources of reasonable profit, or honour- 
able means of advancement in fortune. Two practices 
prevail in some places injurious to the interest of this 
branch of the faculty, and which ought to be discou- 
raged. One consists in suffering prescriptions to be 
sent to the druggist, for the sake of a small saving in 
expense. The other in receiving an annual stipend, 
usually degrading in its amount, and in the services it 
imposes, for being consulted on the slighter indisposi- 
tions to which all families are incident, and which pro- 
perly fall within the province of the apothecary." 

AquA. — Page 156, col. 1, line 64; " the bad effects 
ascribed to them."-The assertion at the conclusion of this 
paragraph is too hasty. Since it was written, we have 
had reason to conclude that waters peculiarly hard, or 
I'ather loaded with a large proportion of selenite, have 
been highly injurious in inducing constipation. The 
other supposed dangerous impregnations of water in a 
late publication are wholly imaginary. 

When we speak of the effects of water in diluting 
the fluids, we must be understood as meaning watery 
fluids ; for it has appeared, that whatever is not sub- 
jected to the digestive powers will not form a portion 
of the animal mixt. Water drank, without addition, 
is poured out almost unchanged by the kidneys or the 
exhalents of the skin. The contents of the stomach 
and intestines, if we except the bile and the viscid mu- 
cus, it very certainly dilutes, and whatever fluids are 
miscible with water, are by its means, carried over the 
pylorus. 

Cold water, when drank, is grateful to the stomach, 
and the well water, as containing a portion of air, pro- 
bably common air, is more brisk and pleasant than 
any other. It often, from its stimulus, proves antieme- 
tic, though a little burnt bi-ead added seems to improve 
its powers by adding to its relish. Its coldness rapidly 
abstracts heat, and brings the temperature of the body 
to that standard which admits more eff'ectually of the 
discharge of sweat ; and, when carried farther, proba- 
bly to that salutary diapnoe on which our health seems 
greatly to depend. 

The topical and partial application of cold water is 
highly useful in haemorrhages, particularly haemor- 
rhages of the nose, of the bladder, and haemorrhoidal 
vessels. It relieves rheumatic pains, chiefly those 
which arise from a paralytic state of the vessels, and 
which we style chronic rheumatism; inflammations 
from blows and strains. The effects of cold water in 
these cases are greatly increased by its momentum 
from the mouth of a pump, or when poured on the 
part from a height. In burns, and some cases of ery- 
sipelas, the continued and repeated application of the 
coldest water is necessary ; but, if the inflammation is 
considerable, and in erysipelas if attended with fever, 
cold applications are highly dangerous, often inducing 
•gangrene. Cold water, particularly water artificially 
cooled, is of the, greatest utility in reducing hernise, 
^,ndeed all swellings connected with inflammation ; and, 



in every instance almost, except erysipelatous swellings, 
ice is superior in its powers to common water. For 
the use of cold water in gout, see Arthritis. 

We need not add, that cold water, drank when the 
body is heated, will be highly injurious, and that ices, 
as more powerful, will be moi-e dangerous. The re- 
cords of medicine are filled with cases where internal 
inflammations, inflammatory and low fevers, have 
been induced by the indiscreet use of this seductive 
draught; nor need we add to the number, or select any 
authorities. Daily experience furnishes sufficiently nu- 
merous instances. See Bathing. 

On the subject of common water, see Hoffmann de 
Aqua Medicina Universali, oper. torn. v. ; et De 
Aquae Natura de Virtute in Medendo : Sancassani 
Epistolae de Aquae Frigidae Utilitate ; Lombard Opus- 
cules de Chirurgerie sur les Proprietes de I'eau froide, 
&c. ; Marsigli della Potione Aquatica; Kirkland on the 
Cure of those Disorders which are the Causes of Fever; 
Hancock's Febrifugium Magnum ; Smith's Curiosities 
of common Water; Arthritifugum Magnum, a physi- 
cal Discourse on the wonderful Virtues of cold Water, 
translated from the Latin of Vander Heyden of Ghent, 
first published in French, 1644, in Latin in 1649, and 
in Italian ap. Sancassani's Diluzidazione Fisicho Me- 
diche. 

Aranea. — Page 167, col 1, line 64; " nature of the 
medicine was concealed." — The English spiders are cer- 
tainly not poisonous (Lister Historia Animalium An- 
gliae), though Borelli informs us, that death ensued when 
one of the Italian species was swallowed. The bite of 
the large black spider at Madagascar brings on a cold- 
ness and rigor, and is sometimes fatal. The story of the 
poison of the tarantula, and its being cured by music, 
is an idle fable. See Tarantula and Tarantismus. 

Arbor vit^. — The ramifications from the trunk 
of the medullary substance of the cerebellum. In bo- 
tany the term is applied to the thuya occidentalis Lin. 
Sp. PI. 1421. The leaves and wood of this tree were 
formerly esteemed as sudorifics and expectorants, em- 
ployed in hectics, fevers, rheumatisms, and dropsies ; 
but they are now neglected. 

Arbustiva. — Page 168, col. 1, line 2; ^y plants of 
the shrubby Armrf."-The thirty -ninth order in the natural 
system of Linnaeus, according to the former editions; 
but the genera, myrhus,eugenia,psidium,philadelphus, 
and caryophyllus, are now included, with some others, 
under the appellation of hesperideae. The former title 
was highly improper, as the limits between shrubs and 
plants on one hand, and trees on the other, were by no 
means accurately defined. 



Page 168, col. 2, line 27. 
also Stahlian system. 



See Vires naturae, 



Areca. — Page 170, col. 1, line 11; '•'■ the sjiecies of 
cocoa nuts." — The areca is a genus of palm, whose 
flowers aremonoicous, disposed in panicles and inclosed 
in a monophyllous spatha. Each flower consists of a 
calyx with three-pointed coriaceous divisions, and of a 
corolla with three petals, exactly resembling the calyx, 
3 Y 2 
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flowers have from 

and the females a 

The former are 



and equally permanent. The male 
si\ lo nine stanihua, not projecting, 
superior ovary with three pistils, 
placed in the superior portion of the panicle ; the latter 
at the base. At the centre of the Indian arcca, a. ca- 
techu Lin., there is a bud styled a cabbage, seldom eaten 
on account of its austerity. The areca alone is not 
pleasant, for the same reason ; but the sharpness is mo- 
derated by the betel leaf (see Betlum), in which, 
when cut in slices, and sprinkled with lime, it is enfold- 
ed. The saliva, by chewing it, assumes a purple hue; 
butthe first secretion is carefully spit out ; and with it 
a large proportion of the lime is discharged. Its effects 
arc apparently the same as those of tobacco, giving 
case and serenity. The Hindoos also contend that it 
strengthens the stomach and improves the appetite. It 
is moistened on the coast of Coromandel with rose wa- 
ter, mixed with catechu ; sometimes cardamoms or 
other aromatics are added ; for the custom varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the peninsula. It generally produces ca- 
ries in the teeth at an early age, and is supposed to be 
injurious to hectical and asthmatic patients. The fcE- 
cula of the arcca americana in the following paragraph 
is prepared fron| the nut. 

Arenga. a palm discovered by La Billerdierc in 
the Molucca islands, in his voyage in search of the un- 
fortunate Perouse. The tree is monoicous, rising to 
the height of fifty feet; the leaves winged, from fifteen 
to eighteen feet long; their folioles dentelated at their 
extremity, with tv/o appendices at their base. The 
spatha is of a single piece, its spadix much branched. 
The male flowers have a calyx of three folioles, a 
corolla of three petals, shorter than the calyx, and 
from fifty to sixty stamina. The female flowers have 
a similar calyx and corolla, an oval ovary terminated 
by three sharp styles. The fruit, a. drupa, is almost 
spherical, vacciform, with three compartments and 
three seeds, having on the top three protuberances. 
The seeds, convex on the external and depressed on 
the internal part, have a lateral embryo situated in a 
particular cavity. 

This palm, by incision, affords sugar during one half 
of the year, not unlike newly prepared chocolote. The 
kernal-of the young fruits may be prepared so as to 
afford excellent comfits, and, from the trunk, a sago of 
a superior quality is produced. The parenchema is ap- 
parently poisonous, producing a violent and almost in- 
cessant itching on the skin, with very sharp pains. This 
palm is figured by Rumphius under the appellation 
gornuti, and has been confounded by Loueiro with the 
borassus. 

Argentum. — Page 170, col. 2, line 24; ^^ became de- 
leterious" — Silver has neither taste nor smell; the colour 
is a pure white, without any admixtureof either blue or 
purple. Its specific gravity is increased by hammer- 
ing; but not in so great a degree as some other metals. 
It is salt, elastic, and sonorous; in ductility only in- 
ferior to gold, and it may be drawn to a wire, if only 
slightly alloyed with copper, less than a fine hair. A 
vf'iYC 0.1 of an inch in diameter will support two hun- 
dred and forty pounds. 

When free from alloy it melts in a heat somewhat 
inferior to a white, and appears most strikingly brilliant; 



but, when cold, becomes a clean dead white. If cool- 
ed hastily it shoots up inn-regular projections, with 3 ;me 
force, but docs not oxydate witii heat alone, tho igh, 
when intensely healed with the access of air, the sup- 
port on which it stands gradually becomes yellow In 
porcelain spheres also the silver oxydates, by the oxy- 
gen penetrating through the pores; but the perna- 
nence of the oxide is owing to its union with ihe 
earth, which it covers with a glaze, since it is other- 
wise reduced by heat alone. Under a blow-pipe, or in 
the focus of a powerful lens or mirror, it rises in fumes. 
The oxide, when pure, furnished by precipitation from 
nitrats, is colourless, insoluble in water, and without 
taste. Silver will tarnish only, not.rust, though, when 
long exposed in the air of towns, tiiis discoloration 
becomes a crust, and is found not to be an oxide but 
a sulphuret. In water also, impregnated with animal 
or vegetable matter, silver becomes coloured and brittle. 
(Philosophical Transactions, vol. 88). It does not 
burn in fire whatever be the temperature, but only in the 
galvanic circle. 

The sulphuric acid dissolves silver only at a boiling 
heat, and if in the proportion of four to one of the 
metal, the solution is clear and dense. If in a less 
proportion, the product is a white powder. The solu- 
tion requires an excess of acid, is very styptic, and 
shoots on evaporation into white, brilliant, needle-like 
crystals. The sulphureous acid combines only with its 
oxide, and crystallizes spontaneously in small, pearly 
grains, unaltered by light. 

The best solvent of silver is the strong nitric acid^ 
diluted with from two to four parts of water. The ni- 
trous gas separated appears in orange coloured fumes ; 
that retained gives the solution a lighf blue green co- 
lour. Copper increases the blueness, and the colour 
remains after the solution is cold and saturated, which 
is not the case when no copper is present. If it con- 
tain gold, it is left, after the solution, in the form of a 
black powder, and if the acid contain any sulphuric or 
muriatic acid the solution is milky. Liquid nitrat of 
silver is styptic to the taste, even when greatly diluted, 
and highly so in its concentrated state. It Ijlackens, 
very permanently, all animal substances Avhen they 
have been exposed to the light, owing to a partial re- 
duction of the metal, and crystallizes in six-sided or 
square thin plates, often arranged like the sticks of a 
fan. The salt is not deliquescent, and soluble in four 
parts of cold, much less of boiling, water, containing 
little water of crystallization ; for it melts when mode- 
rately heated, and loses very little by being kept long 
in that state. By cooling it becomes a dark grey- 
mass, which, when redissolved in water, will again 
crystallize. This is the lunar caustic or lapis in- 
FEUNALis, usually made by evapoi'ating the nitrat of 
silver to a proper consistence, and cooling the residue 
in suitable moulds of the size of common pencils. 
When one of these little cylinders is broke across, the 
texture appears radiated. Light will not decompose a 
solution of the nitrat of silver when the bottle is full; 
but if the moisture be evaporated a black powder is' 
deposited, which is the silver in nearly its metallic state. 
If heated also beyond the state of lunar caustic, globules 
of reduced silver are found in the mass. The salt, 
when decomposed, yields nitrous gas, oxvgen, with a 
little azote, and contains in one hundred parts sixty- 
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tour of the metal, six of the oxygen, and thirty of ni- 
trous acid. About thirteen drachms of lunar caustic arc 
to be procured from pure, and ten or eleven only from 
standard, silver. 

Nitrat of silver detonates with phosphorus most vio- 
lently and dangerously when struck with a hammer, 
and the silver is suddenly reduced. If a stick of phos- 
phorus also is put into a very dilute solution of r.itratof 
silver, the whole of the metal will gradually precipitate 
on the phosphorus in the form of dendrites. The same 
salt is rapidly reduced by streams of hydrogen gas; by 
boiling water ; the sun's rays, when exposed to them 
on charcoal, v/hich had previously imbibed so much 
water as to sink in it; mercury, by which the arbor 
dianje is formed ; the fixed alkalis ; alkaline earths, and 
carbonated ammonia : the precipitate is darker in pro- 
portion to the quantity of carbone which the ammonia 
contains. A subnilrat of silver is this salt, with an ex- 
cess of acid (Proust in the Journal de Physique, vol. 
62). Mr. Kcir found that silver might be separated 
from iron, copper, lead, or gold, by the nitro-sulphuric 
acid, made by dissolving in eight or ten parts of sul- 
phuric acid one part of nitre. 

Wc have enlarged on the properties of the nitrat of 
silver as it is used both in medicine and surgery; but 
must be more concise on the other properties of the 
metal, except those of the muriat of silver; a prepara- 
tion of much importance in the analysis of mineral wa- 
ters. Muriatic acid seems to corrode rather than dis- 
solve the metal ; for it forms an insoluble powder, 
■while the remaining acid does not coniain an atom of 
the metal (Proust, 1. c). It is generally made by add- 
ing any alkaline or earthy muriat to any salt of silver, 
except the prussiat. The muriat of silver (luna cornea ; 
because it hardens, like horn, when cooled after melt- 
ing) is so insoluble that the smallest quantity of muria- 
tic acid may be detected in water by adding the nitrat 
of this metal. This salt retains the last portions of its 
water with great obstinacy, and cannot be thoroughly 
dried without remaining at the heat of 1 12° for some 
lime. A strong red heat volatilizes it in dense, white 
fumes. One hundred grains of dry luna cornea con- 
tain 17.615 of the acid, 75.235 of silver, and 7.15 of 
oxygen. 

Muriat of silver dissolves only in the muriatic acid, 
and it may thus be obtained in octoedral crystals. 
Luna cornea is soluble in pure ammonia without de- 
composition, and when the solution is evaporated the 
metal is left in small scales, resembling the incrusta- 
tions of the native muriat; but, when the solution is 
evaporated by artificial heat, the first crystals are the 
fulminating oxide, and will detonate with violence, if 
but slightly shaken. Indeed, the greatest caution is re- 
quisite in applying artificial heat to any mixture of am- 
monia and oxide, of silver free from carbonic acid gas. 
As the other preparations of silver are not connected 
with any part of our subject, we must not enlarge far- 
ther on its chemical properties. 

AiiGENTUM. — Page 171, col. 1, line 56; " «7zrf to 
zvater as 13.5681 to 1.0000." — Mercury is always fluid 
in this climate, and is equally without smell or taste. It 
boils at 660"; and when the galvanic fluid passes into it 
from a powerful apparatus disperses in beautiful bril- 
liant, lunnnous stars. It expands with considtrablc re- 



gularity by heat, till the temperature has arisen to 220°, 
then more irregularly, but not so as to lessen its utility 
in the construction of Theumometers, q. v., as in 
these higher degrees minute accuracy is of less import- 
ance. By agitation mercury assumes the appearance 
of a black powder, which is said to contain 0.04 of 
oxygen ; but it has not been correctly ascertained whe- 
ther mercury simply divided will not resemble this 
seeming oxide. It is not easy to say from whence the 
oxygen should come in a closed bottle ; but the experi- 
ment will not succeed unless the phial is only in part 
full, and it succeeds better if some water is added: in 
either case a portion of oxygen may be obtained. Wa- 
tei- itself has no action on mercury, so that the metallic 
taste in the water boiled with mercury, from which it 
acquires a power of destroying insects, is probably de- 
rived from its alloy. 

We have scarcely any thing farther to add on the 
chemical relations of mercury, as these are connected 
with the pharmaceutical remarks, or with the more 
economical preparation of different medicines. The 
proportions of oxygen and acid in the muriated mer- 
cury, as ascertained by Mr, Chevenix, are, we perceive, 
different from those assigned in the article. A hundred 
parts of the corrosive muriat contain of mercury 69.7, 
oxygen 12.3, acid 18. One hundred parts of calomel 
contain 79 of mercury, 9.5 of oxygen, and 11.5 of 
acid. Mr. Chevenix has shown that the corrosive 
sublimate is not an oxymuriat of mercury, but a muriat 
of mercury highly oxydated ; in other words, the oxy- 
gen is combined with the neutral, not with the acid, 
previous to its being neutralized. In the cotirse of 
these experiments he discovered a real oxymuriat. If 
a current of oxymuriatic gas be passed through water, 
containing the red oxide of mercury, the colour of the 
latter is changed to a dark brown. From the liquor 
evaporated nearly to dryness a mixed salt was obtained, 
consisting partly of corrosive muriat, and partly of an- 
no ther salt, which crystallized somewhat later, but which, 
when it was again dissolved and crystallized, appeared 
nearly pure. Its qualities have not been examined, 
but on adding sulphuric acid it yields vapours of the - 
oxymuriatic. 

Arillus. Calyfitra, theca of Scopoli. The proper 
interior covering of a seed, which separates spontane- 
ously on drying, andj in some seeds, its place is sup- 
plied by a dry epidermis. It is conspicuous in the jessa- 
mine, the cynoglossum, ditamnus, euonynius, coffea, 
Sec. Each seed of the cynoglossum is enveloped in 
four arilli, and in this, according to Linnxus, the es- 
sence of the genus consists. 

The arillus is sometimes succulent, daccatus, as in 
the euonynius; cartilaginous, as in the African diosma; 
coloured., as in the celastrus; elastic, as in the fraxi- 
nella; rough and knotty, as in the hound's-tongue. 
The existence of an arillus does not prevent the appli- 
cation of the epithet nuda, which relates to the absence 
of a pericarpium exclusively. 

Arista, (from arco, to dry), the horn or sharp 
beard issuing from the husk or scaly flower-cup of the 
grasses. (See Gramina.) The 7x.visvx Avcdivaricata; 
dursales ; erect (Z ; fiVformes ; giulinoa^ , g ■nirttUitXi 
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reciirvtE ; retortx^ and rejlexo-retortx ; sanguines ; ce- 
(acece; terminales; tortiles; -villosa^ and uncinate. 
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Aristolochia. — Page 180, col. 1, line 6; ^^ the 
creefiing sort are the best." — Bii'thworth is a plant with 
heart-shaped leaves, set alternately on the stalks, from 
the bosoms of which arise irregular, tubulous, purplish 
flowers, with a wide mouth, whose lower part is pro- 
duced with a long flap like a tongue; the seed vessel is 
large, roundish, and divided into six cells. 

The aristolochia tenuis has indented leaves, set on 
pedicles, and bushy roots, composed of a number of 
fibres issuing from one head : the stalks are weak and 
trailing; the flowers solitary. The a. longa hath large 
tap roots, like carrots ; the branches trailing, a little 
more than a foot in length. The flowers, like the other 
species, come from the wings of the leaves, similar in 
colour, and succeeded by seed vessels resembling those 
of the a. tenuis. The a. Indica Lin. Sp. PI. 1362, hath 
long trailing branches, which climb on the neighbour- 
ing plants, and often rise to a considerable height: the 
flowers are in small clusters on the upper part of the 
stalks, which are of a dark, purple colour. It is styled 
the contrayerva of Jamaica, and used for the same pur- 
poses. 

When we reflect on the efferts of the serpentaria, 
and of the a. indica, it appears probable that this plant 
has been too much neglected. The serpentary is dis 



alcoholic extract: inversely, 270 alcoholic and 540. 
The root is of the thickness of a qudl; externally 
brown and rough ; internally of a dirty white ; in taste, 
like the plant, acrid and bitter, but with less aroma. 
Authors differ essentially in the part of the plant which 
they think deserves the preference, so that it is probably 
of little importance. Though its emetic power is occa- 
sionally observed, it is not constant, and the Smoland 
peasants not only use it as a snuff", but smoke it in their 
pipes. Goals are fond of, though oxen reject it. 

It is an error in the article to attribute its power of 
obviating the bad eff'ects of bruises to its power of at- 
tenuating the blood; for this would be inconsistent 
with the advantages to be derived from it in hicmor- 
rhages and putrid fevers. We can easily understand, 
from what has been said of Discutients, q. v., that 
when applied to bruises it must be useful; for, as a 
narcotic bitter, it must be sedative and astringent, with 
some acrimony ; and we suspect, that from its external 
utility (Scopoli, Flora CarnioliE, 377), it was first 
given internally. In the Alpine countries, where it 
abounds, the dose is regulated by the number of plants. 
Five is the largest number, cut small and boiled in a 
pint of ale (De la Marche de Arnicse usu, p. 16.) The 
same principle seems to have led to its employment in 
spurious pleurisy, dyspnoea, humoral asthma, and ana- 
sarca. Even in inflammation of the lungs, if arising 
from external violence, it is allowed by Quarin. In 



agreeable from its better pungency, which the roots of infarctions of the spleen, scirrhus mammae, hectics, 
the a. tenuis possess in an inconsiderable degree, so nephritis calculosa, gout, contractions, m hoarseness 



possess 
that they may be continued for a longer time. If also, 
as we found reason to suspect, the serpentaria is useful 
in bringing atonic gout to its more regular inflamma- 
tory stage, we shall not wholly despise a species of the 
same genus. 

Arma, in botany, one of the different fulcra of 
plants, consisting of aculei, spinae, furci, and stimuli. 
See Planta. 

Armeniaca mala. — Page 180, col. 2, line 4; "call- 
ed also /jrfScocm." — Prunus armeniaca 1^'m. Sp. PI. 679. 

Arnica Montana. — Page 180, col. 2, line 37; 
" Com/iosita discoidea Corymbyfera of Jussieu." — The 
arnicamontanahath oval-pointed ribbed leaves, like those 
of the plantain, set in pairs on the stalk, with oblong 
roots, which spread far under the surface, and put out 
many entire oval leaves, from between which the flower 
stems arise, growing about a foot and a half in length. 
The top is terminated by a compound flower, resem- 
bling the dandelion, succeeded by oblong seeds, co- 
vered with down. This down is found also in the 
flowers, and consequently, when boiled, they should 
be inclosed in a piece of muslin to prevent its irritating 
the throat. There is another species, the a. scor- 
poides Lin. Sp. PI. 12, which grows in Bohemia and 
Siberia, the roots of which are jointed, and divide into 
many irregular, fleshy off'sets, variously contorted, 
which have led the imagination to fancy that they re- 
sembled a scorpion, and were consequently beneficial 
to those who had been bitten by this animal. 

Arnica contains a large proportion of gum and some 
essential oil; 960 parts yielded 840 of watery and 5 of 



and asthma which sometimes supervene on the puer- 
peral state, and in jaundice. 

Colin (Observationes Practicse, iv. 5) mentions its 
utility in convulsive and spasmodic diseases. In a 
palsy of the lower limbs from a fall on the back, we 
observe that Plenck, besides giving it internally, applied 
a cataplasm of cephalic herbs and flowers of arnica. 
With the same cataplasm he thinks that he removed a 
paralysis of the bladder. Materia Medica Chirurgica, 
259. 

Aromatica. — Page 181, col. 2, line 17; ^^ where 
they are so filentifully produced." — The aromatic pow- 
ders of the London and Dublin pharmacopoeiae contain 
two parts of cinnamon ; of ginger, long pepper, and the 
lesser cardamoms, of each one part. The Edinburgh 
college omits the pepper, and lessens the proportion of 
cinnamon. The aromatic electuary of Edinburgh is 
made from their aromatic powder ; of Dublin with 6 
parts of preserved orange-peel, 1 part of cinnamon, and 
as much of powdered nutmegs, with one half the pro- 
portion of ginger. The aromatic confection of the 
London college is a more complex formula, made by 
adding diff"erent aromatics, and the compound powder 
of crabs' claws in a large proportion to an infusion of 
zedoary. It is a weak, inert form, and may be given 
without injury in three times the usual doses. Both 
the London and the Dublin colleges retain the saffron, 
which only gives a colour, that might be more cheaply 
supplied. 

For the use of aromatics in diet, see Condiments. 

Arquebusade. — Page 181, col. 2, line 62; '■'' aqui, 
catapultarum." — In Lemery's treatise on drugs the for- 
mula of this medicine is long, and crowded with many 
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ingredients, which will not rise in the distillation di- 
rected, after macerating in wine. In general, it may 
be considered as a spirituous water from plants both 
stimulant and astringent, consequently well adapted for 
a discutient. It is apparently prepared with more fide- 
lily in Switzerland than in England ; and is an useful 
remedy in discussing tumours from violent blows, less- 
ening the pain and blackness from contusions, pre- 
venting the progress of gangrenes, cleansing and heal- 
ing gun shot wounds. 

Arsenicum. — Page 182, col. 1, line 36; '■'■fatty or 
carbonaceous matter." — The solution of arsenic is clear 
and colourless, has a sharp, warm laste, with some styp- 
ticity permanent on the tongue, somewhat sweet and 
exciting nausea. It reddens litmus, but occasions no 
eftervescence with alkali or earth, nor alters the colour 
t)f syrup of violets. When slowly evaporated, the 
crystals have many sides, are long, truncated at both 
ends, often radiated or feathery. The most regular 
form is the three sided pyramid : the crystals exposed 
to the air fall into a mealy powder. Alcohol dissolves 
one eightieth of its weight of white arsenic. The spe- 
cific gravity of the crystallized arsenic is 3.7 ; of that 
vitrified, by sublimation, 5.0. It has by some che- 
mists, according to the principles of the new nomen- 
clature, been styled the arsenious acid ; but it is not 
sufficiently oxydated to be styled an acid, for there are 
100 parts of arsenic to 33 of oxygen (Proust). We 
have said, that simply boiling the alkali and the white 
arsenic together will scarcely form a neutral, for the 
oxide is very slightly acid, and requires a farther oxyda- 
tion before it can be attacked by alkalis. When satur- 
ated liquid potash is digested with arsenic, what is styled 
the liver of arsenic is produced ; a thick, ropy, tenaci- 
ous fluid, of a strong disagreeable smell, which, on cool- 
ing, becomes brittle and hard. The liver is uncrystal- 
lizable, but mixes with water. The arsenical neutral, 
first discovered by Macquer, may be readily prepared 
by melting nitre in a crucible, and adding the arsenic. 
The mixture deflagrates, the acid of nitre oxydates the 
arsenic more completely, and the remainder is driven 
off. In this state the arsenic acid unites with the pot- 
ash. The same experiment succeeds with natron, if 
the nitrat of soda is employed. The arsenical ammo- 
nia is prepared by distilling arsenic with the ammonia- 
cal nitrat. The process is more difficult; but as the 
neutral is not employed in medicine, we must not en- 
large on it. The union of arsenic with earths forms 
neutrals little known, but phosphorus combines with it 
readily ; sulphur more so : and the latter is consequent- 
ly celebrated as a counter poison. 

We have said that we never knew any inconveni- 
ence arise from, arsenic. The language was too posi- 
tive, for, independent of the dangers resulting from the 
long use of tonics, we suspect that it has a peculiar nar- 
cotic power. We have seen it produce paralytic 
numbness, and we suspect injure the digestion. These 
effects are produced, however, only by large doses, and 
after long continuance. Since the article was printed 
we have had much experience of the effects of arsenic 
in intermittent head achs, and have found it very suc- 
cessful. For this purpose it need not be long continu- 
ed, as it removes the disease often within a week, 
-sometimes in three daye. 



Considerable apprehensions have prevailed in the 
minds of practitioners respecting the dangers to be 
dreaded from arsenic. If sprinkled on the hair, applied 
to eruptions, used as a wash for the itch (Degner de 
Dysenteria), drawn up into the nostrils, it is thought to 
be injurious. It is said, that even the flesh of fowls 
killed by arsenic has been fatal. In the case recorded 
by Degner the genital organs were chiefly inflamed, 
and Morgagni observes (De Sedibus, Sec. lix. 4, 10), 
that the mouth and fauces are principally affected. 

To the antidotes of arsenic mentioned we may add 
vinegar, recommended by some authors, though its 
efficacy is denied by others ; milk (Morgagni, 1. c. 6, 7, 
11) ; oil of aniseseed, and ink (Navier): miliary erup- 
tions have been found salutary. 

Arsenic acid was first prepared by Scheele; but 
his process was operose, and a readier method is de- 
scribed by Dr. Thompson in his chemistry. Two parts 
of muriatic acid of the gravity of 1.2 are to be mixed, 
in a crucible, with eight parts of white oxide of arsenic, 
and twenty-four parts of nitric acid of the specific 
gravity of 1.25. These are evaporated to dryness, and 
the mass exposed to a slight red heat. The proportions 
of the acid are of little importance. If too small, the 
oxide flies oft"; if too large, the superfluous acid. 

Arsenic acid has little taste till it is dissolved in wa- 
ter, when it is very sour. Its specific gravity, when 
dry, is 3.39. It is much more fixed than the oxide, or 
any of its preparations, but in a high temperature it 
is partly oxydated, and a portion of the white arsenic 
sublimes ; when long heated in a glass retort, the ves- 
sel is so much corroded as when cold to crumble be- 
tween the fingers. One hundred parts of reguline ar- 
senic require 33 of oxygen to reduce them to the state 
of an oxide, and 20 more to acidify them. If the va- 
pour of oxygenated muriatic acid be received in a ves- 
sel containing white arsenic and water, it will be ab- 
sorbed, and the arsenic dissolved, not uniformly, but 
forming two liquid strata, which do not mix. The 
heaviest is a combination of muriatic acid, with arsenic 
highly oxydated, but not sufficient to render it acid, 
called butter of arsenic; the lighter is the acid of ar- 
senic, with a portion of the muriatic acid. The fumes 
of the butter are pungent, like the sulphureous acid. A 
lighter, more liquid, butter is styled the oil of arsenic; 
but this subject, though curious, must not detain us, 
since these prepai'ations have not been applied to medi- 
cal purposes. 

Arsenicum tartarisatum. — Mr. Sherwin recom- 
mends this neutral (in the Memoirs of the Medi- 
cal Society, vol. 2) as a diuretic, when used ex- 
ternally. Two ounces of arsenic, with the same quan- 
tity of crystals of tartar, are boiled together in a pint 
of water for half an hour, the solution evaporated and 
crystallized. On what chemical principle this union 
of an acid with an acid was suggested we know not. 
It is not probable that the arsenic could decompose the 
tartareous acid, and thus be more fully oxydated, or 
that the oxide could decompose the tartarized neutral. 
One grain, however, of the salt, rubbed into the hands, 
at night, is said to have increased the flow of urine ; 
and one sixteenth of a grain taken to hare proved sen* 
sibly diuretic (1. c. 396>, 
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Artemisia.— Page 184, col. 2, line \Y ; "Nat. or- 
der com/iosica discoidecs," — It is a plant withfimi stalks, 
of a purplish colour, with deeply divided leaves, re- 
sembling those of commom worm wood, of a dark green 
above and hoary underneath. The flowers are small, 
purplish, naked, and discous, standing erect in spikes, 
on the tops of the branches; perennial; grows wild in 
fields and waste grounds : the flowers appear in July. 

Arteria. — Page 185, col. 2, line 25; " it only con- 
nects the real oncs.'^ — There is a little apparent contra- 
diction in two parts of this article, which it may be 
useful to explain. Though the cellular membrane is 
improperly numbered among the coats, yet the exter- 
nal one, with the few exceptions we shall soon men- 
tion, seems scarcely to differ from a condensed cellular 
substance. In fact, this substance gradually becomes 
firmer, till it almost assumes a strong ligamentous ap- 
pearance, though by maceration it again becomes cellu- 
lar. The meaning of the former assertion is, therefore, 
that the cellular substance, as stic/i, is not properly a 
coat. An external coat is, however, often supplied from 
the surrounding membrane ; in the thorax and abdomen 
by the pleura and peritonaeum; in the head, and often 
to some distance after escaping from the cranium, by 
the dura mater ; while the aorta is, for a little way cover- 
ed by a prolongation of the pericardium. The circular 
fibres are improperly termed, as continued circles are 
thus implied, though, as we have expressed it, they are 
only disposed circularly. They are scarcely demon- 
strable in the smaller arteries, though they evidently, 
exist, as appears from the effects of what Dr. Whytt 
calls their increased oscillatory motions. The inner- 
most coat though without valves has, however, folds, 
which are placed at the divarications of the larger ar- 
teries from the aorta, apparently to lessen the too great 
impetus of the blood. In the arteries of the viscera 
the internal coat is lax and rugous. The coats of the 
arteries are nourished by other arteries which come 
from trunks external to those which they supply. 
These arteries pass down the sides, and penetrating 
through the laxer are lost in the denser substance of 
the external coat. Nerves usually accompany them, 
and from these circumstances arteries may certainly be 
numbered among the sensible and irritable parts of the 
body, though denied by Haller. The smaller arteries 
appear to possess a high degree of mobility. 

The arteries are cylindrical, or rather conical, that is, 
their sections are constantly circular; and this is attri- 
buted, perhaps with reason, to the elasticity of their 
coats, for when distended by the propelled blood they 
recover their former figure, in consequence of this prin- 
ciple. The strength of the arterial coat is said to be 
proportionally greater in the small than in the larger 
branches; but this idea, apparently derived from the more 
frequent occurretice of aneurisms in the larger arteries, 
is scarcely supported by observation: and the disease 
apparently arises from the greater momentum of the 
blood, both from its greater bulk and velocity the nearer 
the vessel is to the heart. The proportion indeed of the 
containing coats to the cavity of the artery is least in 
proportion to the size of the vessel, and of course to 
its more central situation. 

The contents of the branches arc greater than of 
the trunk, so that when we compare the branches with 



the trunk, ve can only style the arterial system a scries 
of conical tubes : for in every view the blood is pro- 
pelled inio a laiger space. The sections of two 
branches it is said, exceed the trunk in the proportion of 
three to two ; so that the enlargement of the cavity must 
proceed in a ratio rapidly increasing. The angles at 
which the branches divide are usually half a right an- 
gle, but they sometimes, though in a few instances, 
pass off at right, and in two or three, as the coronaries 
and lumbar arteries, at very obtuse angles. Some- 
times arteries sent off at acute angles soon take a re- 
trograde direction, as the ascending artery of the pha- 
rynx, the umbilical and mammary arteries. Two ar- 
teries of a large diameter seldom unite, yet an instance 
occurs in the two vertebrals, but such a junction is 
common in smaller ones. Arteries sent to parts where 
the circulation is subject to obstruction, or requires co- 
pious supplies of blood, as in the large intestines, lips, 
and iris, are serpentine, and minutely anastomose : they 
are serpentine also by distention, and when they pass 
round any head or process of a bone. The connection 
of ai'teries by anastomosis is frequent, particularly where 
a part is of importance, and where the circulation is 
occasionally impeded. The microscope is said to dis- 
cover the last termination of arteries, or the first foi'ma- 
tion of veins by a reflexion of the same vessel, or by 
the insertion of the small evanescent artery into the side 
of a vein ; but many reasons lead us to suspect the fallacy 
of such observations. The smallest arteries of inflamed 
parts throb, though pulsation in veins is singularly 
rare. To which may be added, that though a fine in- 
jection passes into the minutest arteries, it rarely re- 
turns by the veins, or these are filled only to a very in- 
considerable extent. For the action of the arteries and 
the consequences of that action, see Circulatio. 

A fuller account of the connection of the different 
parts of the arterial system may be acceptable, and we 
shall consequendy give it in a tabular form. The sub- 
divisions of the fable are the branches from the vessels 
named in the principal divisions. 

I. Arch of the aorta, Ascendens, 
a Arteria innominata. 

1. Right and left carotid, external and internal - 
» External carotid. 

Thyroid. 

Lingual. 

Labial. 

Inferior pharyngeal. 

Occipital. 

Posterior auris. 

Interior maxillary. 

Spinous artery of the dura mater. 

Lower maxillary, &c. 
Temporal. 
/3 Internal carotid. 
Ophthalmic. 
Middle cerebral. 

Communications inosculating with the 
vertebral, 

2. Subclavian above the shoulder 
« intenial mammary. 

Thvmic. , \ 
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Comes phrenici. 
Pericardiac. 
Phrenico pericardiac. 
|3 Inferior thyroid. 
Tracheal. 

Ascending thyroid. 
Transversalis humeri, 
y Vertebral. 

Within the cranium, the basilar artery. 
Anterior cerebelli. 
Posterior cerebri. 
^ Cervicalisp rofunda. 
e Cervicalis superficialis. 
^ Superior intercostal, 
jj Supras capular. 

3. Subclavia artuum superiorum. 
«6 Axillary artery. 

Four mammary arteries. 
Subscapular. 
Posterior circumflex. 
Anterior circumflex. 
/3 Brachial artery. 

Profunda humeri superior and inferior. 
Artery which ramifies and anastomoses 
round the elbow joint. 
y Ulnar artery. 

Several recurrent branches. 
Common interosseal. 
Dorsal ulnar. 
Palmaris profunda. 
Palmary arch. 
Digitalis. 
S' Radial artery. 

Radial recurrent. 

Superficialis volae. 

Palmaris profunda and digitalis. 

N. B. The ulnar and radial arteries are continua- 
tions of the brachial, not distinct branches. 

II. Aorta descendens. 
a Pectoralis. 

u Bronchial. 
/3 CEsophageal. 
y Inteixostals. 
5 Inferior diaphragmatic. 
d Abdominalis. 
tc Coeliac. 
Hepatic. 

Duodeno gastric. 

Right gastro epiploic. 
Pancreatico duodenal. 
Pylorica superior hepatica. 
Coronaria ventriculi. 
Splenica. 

Great and small pancreatics. 
Posterior gastric. 
Left gastro epiploic. 
Vasa brevia. 
fi Superior mesenteric. 

V Emulgents. 
i Spermatics. 

t Inferior mesenteric. 
^ Lumbar arteries. 

V Middle sacral. 

c Hypogastrica. (lUiacse internae). 

VOL. II. 



tc Sacrales laterales. 
/3 Gluteae. 
y Ischiaticae. 
(J" Pudicalis. 

Externa haemorrhoidalis. 
Perinealis. 
Arteriae penis. 
d Hypogastrica externa. (lUiacae externae). 
cc Epigastrica. 
/3 Circumflexa illiaca. 
c Artium inferiorum. 
« Femoralis. 
Profunda. 

Ramus anastomoticus magnus. 
/3 Poplitea. 

Anterior tibialis. 
Recurrent artery. 
Internal malleolar. 
External malleolar. 
Tarsal. 
Metatarsal. 

Dorsalis externa halicus. 
Posterior tibialis. 
Internal plantar. 
External plantar. 
Digitalis of the toes. 

The diseases of the arteries are various. Among 
these we find the pulmonary artery sometimes impervi- 
ous (Medical Observations and Inquiries, vi.) ; and the 
defect must necessarily be fatal to children immediately 
after birth. Their coats are sometimes cartilaginous, 
and occasionally of a stony hardness. Geisler, in his 
treatise on calculus, mentions the coats of the arteries 
as, in many parts, lapidescent. The carotids, inde- 
pendent of either change, have been found peculiarly 
hard. A single artery is often deficient ; but seldom 
an important one, and we attach little credit to the 
story of the defect of the spermatics, in two instances 
recorded in the Ephemerides Naturae Curiosorum. 

The coats of the arteries are often inflamed, and Wil- 
lich, in Baldinger's Magazine, mentions its occurrence 
in the umbilical arteries ; Birch, as following the opera- 
tion for the aneurism. We have found it on the whole, 
propable that this is the cause of rheumatic pains. In- 
flammation may weaken their texture, and render them 
more liable to break, or the stony hardness we have 
mentioned may render them brittle ; it is at least certain 
that they are sometimes broken through with little exter- 
nal violence; an instance of which is recorded in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. Behrens mentions a rupture of 
the abdominal arteries in consequence of a slight stroke; 
Stoellers of a rupture of the oesophagial artery from draw- 
ing back the head ; and we recollect an instance of the 
rupture of the brachial artery from a fall from a horse, 
where the person pitched on the elbow. The treat- 
ment of wounds of the arteries has been already men- 
tionedj (see Vulnus, Aneurismus, and Amputa- 
Tio) ; but accidental wounds have been cured by com- 
presses, by ligatures, and, in one instance (Lambert 
Medical Observations and Inquiries, ii. 30), by a su- 
ture. Lotter (in the History of the Academy of Sur- 
gery, ii. 95), describes an apparatus for the cure of 
wounds in the intercostal arteries; and Belloque in the 
Memoirs of the same volume ( 1 25), another machine for 
••? Z 
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the same purpose. Pleuck, however, cured a wound 
in the intercostals by compression only. 

We ought lo huvc mentioned, under the head of 
aneurisms, that Morgagni records a case of considerable 
palpitation and pulsation of the arteries without any nia- 
rifest cause. 

See Fassclius de Morbis Arteriarum ; and Langs- 
werth Theoria Medica de Arteriarum ct Venarum in 
Corpore Humano Affectionibus. 

Arthanita. — Page 186, col. 2, line 21; " Lin. Sp. 
PL 207." — It is a low plant, with no other stalk than 
the pedicles of the leaves and flowers : the leaves are 
green, with slight specks above, and purplish beneath ; 
the flowers purplish, monopetalous, deeply divided into 
five segments, followed by round seed vessels ; the roots 
large, somewhat globular, Avith several fibres, blackish 
on the outsi e, and whitish within. It is perennial, and 
a native of liie south of Europe. 

Arthritis. — Page 187, col. 2, line 14; '■'•from any 
farther attack, in tolerable health." — It may appear a 
trifling observation, but it has escaped the notice of 
some of the latest etymologists, that the English term 
^oz/ns derived from ^ti/^a, in consequcnceof the old idea 
that all inflammations arise from defluxion. We have 
still the treatise of Carpinati, published at Padua, 1609, 
De Gutta sen Juncturarum Dolore ; but the term may 
be traced to Valescus de Tarenta, who wrote his com- 
mentary early in the fifteenth century, and Schneider, in 
h\5 Liber Catarrhorum ASyjecic//s.v2??/zi5, published at Wit- 
temberg, 1664, usually denominated the sixth volume, 
and peculiarly scarce, describes the gout as a catarrh. 

Fits of gout, when most regular, are terminated by a 
i"ed deposition in the urine, sometimes by a whitish 
matter, which is, in reality, the mucus of the bladder; 
occasionally by vomiting and a diarrhoea, by a quartan, 
and by abscesses (Piso and Weber); but the last solu- 
tion is in almost every instance the effect of chalky 
accumulations. The disease is said to be sometimes 
endemic, as at Goslar (Fabricius), and in Westphalia 
(Neuhaus); but this probably depends on the most 
usual diet, and the latter author particularly attributes 
it to the use of unfermented beer. It has sometimes ap- 
peared contagious, and has been apparently communi- 
cated fixjm husband to wife, and the contrary (Degner 
de Dysenteria, p. lOO); but these observations are not 
•well supported. It is an idle story, that dogs have 
been affected with gout by licking arthritic ulcers. It 
at length destroys the joints (Morgagni de Sedibus, 
Ivii. 2, 3, 4, lo), and exhausts the limbs. There is a 
singular and highly curious description of the anatomy 
of a martyr to the gout in the Medical Communica- 
tions, i. 3. by Dr. Watson. It is singular, that though 
almost every part, except the hollow viscera, was amass 
of chalk, the urinary organs were not diseased. The 
autlior adduces this case to disprove, in some degree, 
the generally supposed connection of gout with urinary 
concretions. Indeed the nature of the calculi is always 
the same. 

To mention the various causes of gout, accumulated 
in the works of authors, would be an useless task. 
They are numerous and connected with no one princi- 
ple, except inducing debility. Indeed, in their enu- 
meration physicians have generally collected the dis- 



eases and circumstances which gout follows, forgetting 
that the post hoc is not always synonymous with prop- 
ter hoc. 

We have little of importance to add to the cure ot 
gout. An arthritic, who had suffered for foi' y years, 
who kept a regular diary of the length of the pa- 
roxysms, and their intervals, informed the author that 
since he had employed opium freely, the former were 
more short and mild ; the latter longer. In advanced 
life, however, these changes naturally take place from 
weakness of the constitution, and he certainly never 
used it in the earlier periods of his suffering. 

We know a judicious practitioner of medicine, sub- 
ject to the gout, who on its first appearance, takes off 
a large quantity of blood from the arm, or, if possible, 
more near the part affected. He is of a sliong, robust 
constitution, and has followed this plan for many years, 
without inconvenience. This has led to some inquiries, 
the result of which may not be useless. 

On recurring lo the authors of former eras, we per- 
ceive that the practice of bleeding, in the gout, was 
not uncommon in the sixteenth and seventeeiuh cen- 
turies. It is mentioned also as successful in Patin's 
Collection of Epistles, i. 63 ; but the latest author in 
which we can discover it is Jumelin, who published at 
Paris, in 1778, a dissertation with this title, " Krgo in 
inaultibiis ^rthriticis, Veiicscctioiies rejietiticc." The 
principle, when any can be discovered, is, that inflam- 
mation is best counteracted by bleeding. This has led 
to other views. We know that, in younger habits, gout 
attacks with violent inflammation; and general phlo- 
gistic diathesis seems to be its basis. In such habits, a 
low cooling diet, and avoiding wine, are the best means 
of relief; and this plan is combined with the means of 
counteracting acidity in the stomach by the habitual 
use of soda water. We know that this remedy has 
become fashional)le, and its indiscriminate use has, as 
usual, been highly injurious. Yet in the inflamma- 
tory constitutions just mentioned it has been evidently 
successful. We slate these hints for the guidance of 
the judicious practitioner, for we cannot speak from 
experience, as we have, not long since, considered the 
subject in this light. 

The practice lately recommended by Dr. Kinglake 
is by no means a new one. It is mentioned in the 
memorabilia of Camerarius, and many authors, on 
whose judgment, in general, we place little reliance. 
It occurs also in Vander Hey den's work (see AquA in 
this Appendix). Authors have used snow, cold water 
topically, and cold baths. Mr. Small (xMedical Obser- 
vations and Inquiries, vi. 198), exposed the pained 
part to cold air with only a slight covering. We have 
said in the article, that it is more rational to clothe the 
joint neither more nor less warm than usual, and, since 
it was printed, we have found this advice highly use- 
ful. We are almost tempted, therefore, to advance an- 
other step, and think with Mr. Small that, when the 
pain is very violent it may even be exposed to cold air. 
Yet this hint should be received with caution, for, 
though certain ly suggested from the experience of that 
gentleman, it came perhaps more strongly recommend- 
ed by our view of the action of Diaphoretics, q. v. 
If, therefore, its favourable appearance is connected 
with an opinion apparently theoretical, the conclusion 
should be received with hesitation, and more so, 
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because there are inconsiderable limits between it and a 
practice which we think highly injurious, immersion 
in cold water. It is necessary to add, that Mr. Small 
is a man of a very robust constitution, and may there- 
fore have resisted more effectually a dangerous repul- 
sion. Leeches, we perceive, were recommended by sir 
John Pringle. 

In the intervals of gout, guaiacum, particularly the 
volatile tincture, has been highly recommended. It 
has, under our own eyes, lengthened the intervals, yet 
the constitution has apparently suffered, or perhaps 
the lengthened intervals have been owing to increased 
weakness. Mercury has been also employed in alter- 
ative doses, -with the same views. It has often failed, 
and salivation has been particularly injurious; but it has 
been sometimes successful when joined with opium or 
the belladonna (Plenciz Acta et Observata Medica; 
Hamilton Medical Commentaries; Boettcher Vermis- 
che Schriften). Warm baths of every country have 
been equally recommended, to restore the flexibility of, 
or to strengthen, the joints. A bath of alkaline ley 
has been recommended by Riedlin; the tanners' decoc- 
tion in the Ephemerides Naturae Curiosorum ; the ar- 
tificial sulphureous baths by Von Mertens. The alka- 
line bath hath been sometimes used also to bring back 
the gout when repelled. 

All the clialybeate mineral waters have been recom- 
mended in the intervals; and the whole tribe of tonics, 
with the arnica (Stoll Ratio Medendi, iii. 159;) and 
the mineral acids. The narcotic vegetables have also 
had their advocates, we mean the hemlock, the flam- 
mula jovis, the aconite, rhododendron, henbane, bella- 
donna, and dulcamara. In this country they have, 
however, usually failed. Many other medicines, some 
triflingly inert, others ridiculous, have been mentioned; 
but to fill the page with these would add little to the 
value of the work. 

See Walther de Arthritidis Natura atque Causis; 
Stoll Prselectiones, 359; Margagni de Sedibus, Ivii. 5, 
Sec; Murray Opuscula, vol. i.; Grant on the Origin, 
Sec. of the Atrabilious Temperament and Gout. 

Arthrophosis. — Page 191, col. 2, line 54 ; '■^ lying 
under the fisoas muscle." — (See Morbus Coxarius). 

Artichoke Jerusalem. (Batatas canadensis? 
q. v.) " Helianthus tuberosus Lin Sp. PI. 1277." A 
tuberous escul&nt root, which derives its English name 
from its resemblance, in flavour, to the common arti- 
choke. It is a pleasant, but flatulent food, though its 
inconveniences may be avoided by spices, and stewing 
it in good gravy. 

Articulatio.-— Page 192, col. 1, line 29; ^^ See 
Symphysis." — See Rhazes de Morbis Articulorum. In 
luxations of the joint which cannot be reduced, some 
motion is often preserved by the head of the bone form- 
ing itself a new socket in the part where it is forced. 
Instances of this are recorded by Tenon (Histoire de 
I'Academie des Sciences, An. 1750, p. 54,) Moreau 
(Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, ii. 1 1 ;) and 
Morgagni (De Sedibus, Ivi. 6, 12—15). Mr. Park's 
method of separating the heads of the bone, and thus 
preserving the limb, in diseases of the joints, is a bold 
but a very judicious and useful measure. 



Articulus. — Page 192, col. I, line 37; ^' the joint 
often re^juire amjiuiation." — The joints are subject to 
manydiseases, particularly abscesses, weakness, wounds, 
and fungus. The last is noticed in this work under 
the articles Hydharthus and Spina vextosa, accord- 
ing to their difterent consistence. The others are con- 
sidered under their appi'opriate heads. 

Page 192, col. 1, line 44; read.) the veins and larger 
vessels unusually empty, 

Artocarpus. — Page 192, col. 2, line 10; " /« some 
measure resemble them." — The character of this geims 
consists in having male and female amenta in the same 
tree, but each separately inclosed during the early pe- 
riods between two deciduous scales. The male amen- 
tum is cylindrical, thick, wholly covered with numer- 
ous sessile flowers, with a bivalve calyx, and a single 
very short stamen. The female amentum is thick, co- 
vered on every side with sessile flowers, thickly set; a 
long prismatic hexagonal, almost fleshy, calyx ; an ovary 
terminated by a filiform style, continuing, and termi- 
nated by one or two stigmata. The seeds equal in 
number; the ovaries, with aristae on their summits, 
surrounded with a pulpy arilla, buried in a fleshy 
mass, and forming, by their reunion, an oval berry, 
rounded, rough and covered with pentaedral or hexae- 
dral areolae, owing to the superior part of the calices 
being wholly closed. 

The branches of the artocarpus are terminated by a 
pointed bud, formed by two large scales, or deciduous 
stipulae, the leaves of which are simple, alternate, en- 
tire, or cut. The axillary amenta are terminal: the 
fruit of a considerable size, usually situated on the • 
large branches, on the trunk, or at the extremities of 
the smaller branches. 

The a. incisa is distinguished by oval leaves deeply 
cut. It rises to the height of from twenty-four to thirty 
feet. Its trunk is straight, in bulk nearly equal to that of 
a man; its bark grey, Avrinkled, and covered with little 
tubercles. Its top is ample, rounded, and branched. 
The leaves are on the smaller branches, which have 
circular marks, the remains of former leaves. They 
are about two feet in length, and one in breadth, di- 
vided at their summit by seven or nine deep indenta- 
tions. The fruit is round and globular, often' of the 
size of the head. Externally, it resembles the berry, 
contains, under a thick skin, a pulp, at first, very white, 
farinaceous and slightly fibrous, but which, when ripe, 
is yellow, succulent, and of a gelatinous consistence. 
This pulp is thick, and covers an oblong, thick, fibrous 
receptacle. In fertile individuals it contains oval, ob- 
long, slightly angular seeds, a little pointed at each end, 
about the size of a large olive, and covered with nu- 
merous membranes: when cultivated, the seeds arc 
abortive, and the fruit is wholly pulpy. When the fruit 
is perfectly ripe, the pulp is succulent, melting, sweet- 
ish; at that time very laxative, and is soon spoiled. At 
an earlier period, the flesh is firm, white like flour, 
and used as such, broiled only on coals, or boiled in 
water. The internal part is then soft as the crumb of 
new bread, which it resembles in taste, with the flavour 
of the Jerusalem artichoke. In some of the Molucca 
islands, the seeds are roasted and eaten like chestnuts. 
.3Z 2 
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The wood and the leaves are nearly as useful withm the 
tropics, where it thrives, as the palm. Two or three 
of these trees will supply a man for a whole year; and 
their cultivation is not more troublesome than that of 
our apple trees. 

The a. integrifolia has oval leaves, entire, and a large 
oval fruit. It is produced in India, and has been con- 
veyed to the isle of France. Its pulp is yellow, and of 
a saccharine taste: its seeds are roasted like chestnuts, 
and well tasted. From its trunk a fluid exudes which, 
when dry, is scarcely inferior to the chaout-chouc. 
Goertner makes it a distinct genus under the term sito- 
dion, and Loueiro under that of polyfihemus. Five 
or six species have been discovered, but the fruit of 
some of these is acid, and of others disagreeable, though 
each kind is occasionally eaten. 

Arum. — Page 192, col. 2, line 27; "Nat. order /2f/^e- 
rita." — It is a low perennial plant, growing wild in the 
shade. The leaves appear in March, like a spear, fol- 
lowed by a naked stalk, which bears a purplish pistil in- 
closed in a long sheath, and, in July, by a bunch of 
red berries. In some varieties, the leaves have black, 
in others white, spots: the first are the strongest. 

Asafcetida. — Page 194, col. 1, line 22; '■'• from ten 
to thirty grains." — ^It has been doubted, whether the asa- 
foetida of the moderns is the "Ztxpiov of the Greeks, or 
the laserpitium of the Latins. J. Bauhine(Hist. Plant, 
iii. 129), adduces the arguments on each side, and 
seems to admit their identity. Bodaeus denies it. 
Geoffroy joins the former; and Dr. Miller thinks the 
whole difference owing to the employment of different 
parts of the plant in the preparation. The ancients 
used the S<A^;ev in jaundice, in hoarseness, and to pre- 
vent abortion. Galen thinks it heating, and injurious 
in urinary complaints. In these circumstances the an- 
cient and modern silphium do not seem to agree. In 
India, the asafcetida is used in colic, dropsy, and tym- 
panites. The seeds are considered as similar in virtue, 
though of inferior power. Externally it is employed 
in healing wounds, and in toothach. In chlorotic 
cases, it has been joined with steel, in worms with ca- 
lomel. It is an ingredient in the pills of Rosenstein, 
for worms, with extract of tansy, semina santonici, 
vitriolated iron, and honey. Alone, it is said occasion- 
ally to prove laxative in the torpid state of the intes- 
tines, which accompanies old age, and it is recommend- 
ed by Plenck (Materia Medica Chirurgica, 155.) as an 
emollient plaster in scrofulous and other indurations. 

AsARON. — Page 194, col. 2, line 18; ^^ growth are 
nearly as good." — It is a low plant, without stalks, whose 
leaves are stiff and roundish, with two little ears resem- 
bling a kidney, of a dark shining green colour, set on 
pedicles three or four inches long. The flowers con- 
sist of purplish stamina, standing in a cup, followed 
each by a capsule, containing six seeds. It is pe- 
rennial and evergreen, a native of the southern parts of 
Europe, but raised in our gardens, which produce roots 
as good as those from the Levant. 



AscLEPiAS. — Page 199, col. 2, line 54; " ^. vince- 
toxicum Lin. Sp. PI. 314." — The stalks of the asclepias 
are not branched; the leaves are smooth, set in pairs; 
the flowers monopetalous, in clusters, followed by two 
long pods full of white down resembling cotton, with 
small brownish seeds. The root is large, composed of 
many slender strings, hanging from a transverse head, 
brown externally, and white internally. It is peren- 
nial, grows wild in gravelly soils, and flowers in July. 
The root is not only bitterish, but acrid, with a slight 
aroma. 

AsPHALTOs. — Page 202, col. 1, line 9; "See Bi- 
tumen." — The true asphaltum is found in a soft liquid 
state on the surface of the Dead sea, and, by age, 
becomes a light, solid bitumen, dusky externally, and 
of a deep shining black within. When heated, its 
smell resembles pitch. A similar substance is found 
in many other parts of the world, but that usually 
sold is a composition, of which pilch is the chief ingre- 
dient. The true asphaltum was formerly employed for 
embalming the dead, and was used in medicine as a 
pectoral, and, externally, as a discutient. It is now 
neglected, not from its scarcity, but from its inutility. 

Asphyxia.— Page 202, col. I, line 45; " Bruhier, on 
this subject."'— \w a more limited sense, it means a defi- 
ciency of pulse, which is sometimes real, sometimes 
only apparent fi'om the artery sinking deep among the 
muscles. In Pacchionis' works we find an instance of 
the deficiency of the pulse though the heart beat with 
violence. Haller (Pathology, 25) records a case in 
which the pulse ceased three days before death : and 
Morgagni (de Sedibus, 8cc. xlviii. 44), where, from 
moenorrhagia, it was not observable for a considerable 
time before the same event : Valisnieri could not dis- 
cover it for seven days. From aneurisms it is often 
partially indistinct; and Mr. Hunter mentions the pulse 
being lost in the wrists from an aneurism of the aorta. 

Aspis. — Page 202, col. 1, line 56; ^'- anifiutation can- 
not be performed." — There have been considerable dis- 
putes respecting the animal by whose bite the volun- 
tary death of Cleopatra was induced. Laurenti and 
Cepede consider it to be the common viper of Egypt, 
Linnaeus the coluber ammodytes. The difficulty may 
perhaps be removed by denying that she died of the 
bite of any serpent, for the only foundation of the sug- 
gestion was two small marks on the arm. The science 
of poisoning was too well understood in those days to 
require external aid. It is, however, certain, that the 
poison of the Egyptian viper induced a pleasing numb- 
ness, which terminated in death ; and these were the 
animals originally employed in the theriaca, and in all 
circumstances where the flesh of vipers is directed 
Hasselquist informs us, that vast quantities were ex- 
ported to Venice from Egypt, for the purpose of pre- 
parmg the treacle, which derived its name from that 
city. The ancients directed also a plaster, J^/ ' a^xi^m, as 
a resolvent in scrofulous swellings. 



T, ,„ , . AsPLENiUM.— Page 202, col. 1, line 61; '' Shleen 

AsARUM viRGiNicuM.---Page 194, col. 2, line 52 j ^-'-''-Itisasmallbushy plant, growing on the fissures 
>' Black snake iveed. —Lin. Sp. PI. 683. of rocks and old walls, consisting of capillary, blackish, 
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roots, long narrow leaves, cut down to the rib on each 
side, alternately, into many oblong, obtuse, narrow sec- 
tions, with broad bases. It has no stalk nor flower : 
the seeds are a yellow powder, on the back of the 
leaves. 

I. 

Page 209, col. 2, line 25. — Astragalus excapus, 
Lin. Sp. PI. Wiklenow, vol. 3, p. 1322; Mantissae, 
275. 

AsTRoiTES is a madripore found most frequently in 
a petrified state, chiefly imbedded in calcareous blocks, 
where they are styled, by the workmen, partridges' eyes. 
The petrified or siliceous astroites are not very com- 
mon, the calcareous ones more frequently occur. They 
are sometimes not surrounded by the stone, but cavities 
in the block are apparently lined with them. 

Atabulus. a wind, which sometimes prevails in 
Apulia ; scarcely inferior to the harmattan in its drying 
qualities, but cold and unwholesome. 

Atriplex FffiTiDA. — Page 213, col. 1, line 63; 
" chenofiodium -vulvaria Lin. Sp. PI. 321." — It is a low 
procumbent plant, sprinkled with a white, clammy fa- 
rina ; the leaves small, roundish, with an obtuse point. 
Clusters of imperfect flowers come from the tops of the 
branches, followed by a flattish seed. It is annual, 
grows wild about dunghills, and flowers in August. 

Atrophia debilium. — Page 214, col. 1, line 39 ; 
" milk diet, are the cure.'" — It may be useful to give a 
more particular account in this place of the causes and 
cure of atrophy, which, particularly in children, is often 
a troublesome and dangerous disease. As it proceeds 
from a deficiency of the digestive powers, we may dis- 
cover its effects in every part of the process. It is often 
owing to an imperfect mastication, either from haste, 
or from want of teeth ; to an atony of the oesophagus ; 
Aveakness of the stomach ; scirrhosity of the liver ; a 
change in its organization (Morbi Vratislavienscs, 189) ; 
steatoms pressing on the stomach or intestines. Suck- 
ling is not an uncommon cause of atrophy; and, in three 
instances, where the constitution was weak, we have 
seen it induce a debility of the oesophagus, and a diffi- 
culty of swallowing in consequence of it. With rick- 
ets, diseases of the mesentery are usually combined, 
and these are apparently different from scrofulous in- 
farctions. The atrophy, in scurvy, seems to be owing 
to an acrimony, as well as that from lues (see Scorbu- 
tus). We need scarcely add to the list of causes a de- 
ficiency of aliment, or of food not alimentary. 

Among the medicines not mentioned in the article, 
we observe the arnica, recommended in the Berlin 
Transactions, acorns, the leaves of the hedera arborea 
(Delii Adversaria Fasciculus, iv.), lichen islandicus, and 
the resolvent of clysters Kempf, which consist chiefly 
of what are called, in the Boerhaavian school, the sapo- 
naceous deobstruents, in other words, the simple bit- 
ters. 

Topical atrophies do not differ from partial palsies. 

Atxollens nares rises from each superior bone of 



the nose, and is inserted into the lower part of the alae, 
pulling the nose upwards. 

Attrita. — Page 214, col. 2, line 63; " See Intrigo." 
—-Attrition, in the mechanical philosophy, means the 
rubbing of bodies against each other, so as to abrade 
their sharper angles, and render them round, or, as was 
formerly thought, fluid. Des Cartes supposed the world 
formed by the attrition of cubes and bodies, yielding in 
diff"erent degrees, from the attrition of the parts first 
abraded, and then of the others in succession. The 
mechanical physicians endeavoured, in the same way, 
to explain the changes in the human body ; and angular 
fluids, which were stimulant, they supposed were ren- 
dered mild by the abrasion of their points (Gaubii Pa- 
thologia, §. 300). We need scarcely add, that this rests 
on an unfounded hypothesis. The attrition of the sides 
of the stomach was considered, with as little reason, to 
be the cause of hunger. 

AuDiTORius NERvus. — Page 215, col. 1, line 61; 
'■'■from the dura mater can be traced."— See Cerebrum 
and Nervus. 

AuDiTUS. — Page 2 16, col. 1, line 25 ; " and the article 
Sonus." — The philosophical part of this article, in the 
beginning, was taken too implicitly from authors of 
credit. In the article Sonus, q. v. it is, we trust, more 
correct. But no apology is necessary for erring with 
men of established reputation. We could wish to ex- 
punge " the ingenious observations of Dr. Sherbeare.'' 
The words escaped from inadvertence: we have since 
referred to the work, and find the epithet wholly misap- 
plied. 

AuRANTiA HisPALENSiA. — Page 216, col. 2, line 61; 
" or in a spirituous solution." — The. Jionvers may, it is 
said, be preserved by packing them closely in earthen 
vessels, with half their weight of muriated soda. They 
are sometimes candied with sugar, and occasionally 
suspended in glasses, opposed to the sun, that their li- 
quid odour may transude. This is preserved in well 
stopped phials. 

The leaves were first employed as a secret remedy, 
and sent from Westerhoef to De Haen. They were 
first given in chocolate, red wine, or in decoction, and 
the former found them highly useful ; in convulsive dis- 
eases, the colico pictonum, and epilepsy, joined with 
catalepsy. De Haen, however, though he cured with 
their assistance some convulsive complaints, yet could 
not succeed in epilepsy, nor in a tremor arising from a 
fright (De Haen Ratio Medendi, vi. 3t)5, 313). Le- 
cher, Hannes, and numerous other practitioners, are, 
however, said to have been more successful, while in 
diff"erent places they have failed. In hysteric spasms 
and slighter pains (Werlhoff" Opera, 707) these leaves 
are allowed to be useful ; and in nervous weakness 
Kempf, it is said, has employed them with success 
(Acta Hassiaca, i. 156). Of the dry powder of the leaves 
from half a drachm to a drachm may be given two or 
three times a day. In decoction a handful of the leaves, 
cut small, may be boiled in a pint of water to half a pint, 
which must be taken in the day. 
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The rind is by some authors preferred to the bark, 
in intermittcnts, and is given infused in wine or spirit, 
sometimes in powder. The most respectable authority 
for its use is WcrlhofF. Independent of uterine hae- 
morrhages, it has, according to the same author, been 
found useful in haemorrhoidal ones. It has been pre- 
ferred in atony of the stomach, on account of its aroma, 
and has for this reason been directed as an ingredient 
in the elixir stomachicum of Hoffman, and the tinctura 
stomachica of Whytt. 

The recent Juice is of singular service in scurvy, and 
Lobb observes that it has the power of dissolving some 
species of calculus. The essence of bergamot is not 
prepared from the Spanish orange, but from a variety 
of lemon, called by Volkamer the limon bergamotta. 

AuRis MARINA. — Page 218, col. 2, line 16; " arejit-st 
boiled.) then fried.'''' — The auris mai'ina is the haliotis 
tuberculata of Linnaeus, a genus of the univalves, com- 
posed of uniform shells, with a very low spiral, and a 
large aperture ; the shells are rather long than large, 
and pierced with holes in aline, often containing pearls. 
The aurmar resembles the limpet, not only in its shell, 
but in the animal who inhabits it, differing in the spiral, 
which is almost imperceptible, and in the holes dispos- 
ed in a lineal direction. These holes vary in number 
apparently according to the age of the animal, and are 
supposed to be the passages for its excrements. They 
are by no means a delicious food, and are sometimes 
found fossil. 

AuTocRATEiA (aj^ras and >£/»s«r£6>) synonymous with the 
vis medicatrix naturae, the anima medica of Nichols, the 
archxus of Van Helmont, that power which corrects all 
the deviations from a state of health, and preserves it in 
circumstances most adverse. VVe know not in what it 
consists ; because it is so intimately connected with the 
principles of life, of which we are ignorant. It is highly 
probable that the autocrateia is not an intelligent agent 
comprehending the cause of the disease, and directing 
the requisite means (see Stahlian system) ; nor, on the 
other hand, are the preservation of health and its re- 
storation from disease, the necessary consequences of a 
peculiar structure or organization. 

AuTOUR, a bark brought from the Levant, resem- 
bling cinnamon ; but thicker and paler. Within it re- 
sembles a broken nutmeg, with numerous brilliant 
points. It has neither taste nor smell, and is used only 
in the arts, particularly for making carmine. 

Axiom generally means a self-evident truth, as that 
a part is less than the whole ; but the meaning of the term 
has been extended, and we meet with axioms in physics, 
which, so far from being self-evident, appear, at first 
sight, scarcely probable. In fact, axioms of the former 
kind are positions which must be necessarily true ; of 
the latter, those which have been admitted as such, be- 
cause the contrary has not been demonstrated. 

Axis. — Page 220, col. 2, line 11 ; " the third vertebra 
from the skulls — It is also in anatomy and phijsics the 
central line of a canal equidistant from the side, and like 
a mathematical line, possessing length without breadth. 
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In boiaiitj it is a taper column round which the differ- 
ent parts of a flower are regularly disposed. 
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BACCtE. — Page 222, col. 1, line 9 ; " which are ber- 
ries haiiging i7i clusters." — A berry is defined by Lin- 
nxus, a pulpy pericardium or seed vessel, without a 
valve, inclosing several naked seeds, generally, though 
not always, placed on foot stalks. In the xanthium, what 
has been styled the berry is dry ; in the capsicum, with- 
out pulp. These exceptions it is probably impossible 
to avoid, wdthout introducing more intricacy, by in- 
creasing the number of terms or modifications. 

A berry is usually round or oval, often furnished 
with an umbilicus, the remains of the efflorescence. 
When forms ed of the pericarpium, it is iiiyXed firofier : 
if of other parts, imjiroper^ or singular. Of the latter 
the varieties are numerous. A large fleshy succulent 
calyx, sometimes the common receptacle, a seed, the 
nectarium, the tube of the corolla, and a succulent aril- 
lus, occasionally become berries. The pulp rots on the 
ground, and the berries then germmate. 

Baccifer^ plants, an association in the systems of 
Hermannus, Morison, Boerhaave, Ray, Sec, irom seeds 
being contained in a bacca. 

Balbuties. — Page 223, col. 1, line 48; ^^ psellismus 
balbutiens of Dr. Cullen." Stammering is a convul- 
sive action of the organs of expiration, probably also 
of the muscles of the glottis, wholly involuntary, and 
so rapidly recurring, that the articulating organs are 
unable to act (see Vox). It is generally the disease of 
persons of an irritable and mobile habit; and what 
establishes the reality of the cause is, that, if the atten- 
tion is strongly fixed, the convulsion as usual ceases. 
For this reason those who stammer often sing without 
the usual hesitation; for the mind is fixed on the tune. 
When the stammerer is wholly silent, the spasm is appa- 
rently in so great a degree as to close the rima glottidis, 
and, during its relaxation, not to yield sufficiently to 
admit of a sound. We see evidently that the catches 
of the respiration are peculiarly rapid. 

Ballote.— -Page 223, col. 2, line I ; " black stinking 
horehound." — It shoots up from one root, in numerous, 
black, square, hairy stalks : the leaves resemble those 
of common horehound, but are larger, rounder, black, 
and hairy, set at a distance about the stalk, as in th e me- 
lyssophyllon; a name sometimes assigned to it. The 
flowers are white, and grow about the stalk in whorles, 
appearing in July. 

Balneum— Page 225.— We were not aware, at the 
tn-ne this article was written, that some experiments on 
the effects of this remedy were made by Dr. Haygarth 
and published in Dr. Falconer's work on the Bath waters' 

Other medicated baths are prepared from iron, milk, 
and aromatics. Milk baths have been used as cos- 
metics, for conveying nourishment, when the oeso- 
phagus or the pylorus were obstructed, though, we 
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believe, with little success. Vitriolated baths have been 
employed for restoring strength to the debilitated ; more 
partially to the legs, lor the cure of varices ; for stop- 
pnig the excessive discharges of the menses and of the 
haemorrhoids. Alum, lime, and sal ammoniac have 
been boiled together, or separately, in water, for the 
relief of paralytic Imibs. Alkali, dissolved in water, 
has been used lo solicit the gout to the extremities, and 
the muriatic acid, in the same way, to restore llexibility 
to the joints, after a paroxysm. 

Ballon, a large glass receiver in the form of a hol- 
low globe, sometimes with two necks, one of which is 
inseried into the retort, the other into a second balloon. 
Several balloons are thus often connected, and then 
styled cnjiladed. The design is to increase the space 
in which the distilled fluid is condensed. A small bal- 
loon is sometimes interposed between the retort and re- 
ceiver, to keep the latter at a greater distance from the 
fire. 

Balsamica. — Page 228, col. 1, line 62; '■'■ of oil 
and resin of oxygen.'''' The acid in balsams is the ben- 
zoic, and, according to Neumann, they contain a large 
portion of essential oil. Indeed they are sometimes 
considered to be the oil itself, which has lost its odori- 
ferous principle and its volatile portion; but this is 
\mdoubtedly erroneous, as the acid is constant, and 
rises with the oil. It is not astonishing then that the 
residuum should be resin, which usually remains aficr 
the distillation of essential oils. They are suspended in 
water by ihe yolk of an egg, sugar, but most perfectly 
by mucilage, and we usually prefer, from its smooth- 
ness, that of the gum tragacanth. 

Balsamum artificiale. Essential oils or resins 
reduced lo the form of a balsam, and coloured by alka- 
nate or saftVon. The Balsamum locatelli, q. v., 
is an instance of this kind; but the old pharmacopoeias 
are full of similar preparations. 

Balsamum. — Page 228, col. 2, line 40; "a. Gilead- 
c?7sis." — Neither the genus nor the species of the real 
plant is yet properly discriminated; nor have we heard 
that the labours of the Institute, during their dangerous 
and tumultuous residence in that neighbourhood, have 
advanced our knowledge on the subject. The tree, 
whatever it be, is at first small, only a few cubits in 
height, growing plentifully in the mountainous districts 
of Arabia Felix and Deserta. Yet it sometimes rises to 
a greater height, since Forskall described it, if we al- 
low the identity, under its shade. Alpinus denies that 
the plant or tree is a native of Egypt ; but admits that 
it is brought to the green houses in the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, from Mecca, or rather from the place of its 
growth, between Medina and Mecca. 

The balsam was highly valued by the ancients, and 
the tree was held so sacred, that,like the misseltoeof the 
druids, which should only be cut with a golden sickle, 
the branch of this species of amyris was said to be de- 
stroyed by iron, and the incision must of course be 
niade with a sharp stone, or a shell. Some branches 
yield only three or four drops in a day, and the most 
fertile ones only from thirty to sixty drops. We sus- 
pect that the account in the article which describes the 
different kinds of balsam obtained by incision, a Uecoc- 
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tion of the branches and the fruit, is erroneous. The 
first is apparently the only balsam. The branches are 
burnt in the temples; and those of another species 
(Amoenitates Academice, vii. 66) are sometimes em- 
ployed in their place. The fruit also affords apparent- 
ly no balsam, though, in its recent state, both from the 
smell and taste, it seems to contain it. 

The experiment of its diffusion in water, and being 
taken up on the point of a needle, does not always suc- 
ceed in balsam confessedly genuine, especially when 
long kept. The drop sometimes sinks to the bottom, 
sometimes renders the water milky. But the oil of ju- 
niper, and the resinous fluid which distils from the fir, 
in the month of March, equally spreads in a pellicle on 
the surface of water : it is not certain that these may 
be taken up on the point of a needle. 

This balsam consists of a very fragrant ethereal oil, 
drawn off' by distillation, and a fixed resinous substance. 
It is dissolved in alcohol only by heat, and cold water 
added to the solution renders it milky. Digested with 
distilled oils an union takes place. 

It is adulterated with the Cyprian^turpentine, the oil 
of sesamum, the fat of the ostrich, 8cc. (Ilasselquist's 
Travels, 530 ; Alpini Dialogi, 33) In the place of this 
balsam, the fluid which exudes from the ruptured ve- 
sicles of the pinus balsamea is sometimes sold, and this 
accounts for the different descriptions given of the pi'o- 
perties of the medicine. 

It is impossible to confirm or deny the exuberant 
praises which the ancient physicians have lavished on 
this medicine, since we do not probably receive it in a 
pure state. Besides its diuretic and expectorant powers, 
more sober enquirers admit its antiseptic and analeptic 
virtues. From its warmth, it is injurious in inflamma- 
tory diseases, particularly in the early stages of virulent' 
gonorrhoea, though recommended by Sydenham, on the 
mistaken idea of the complaint arising from ulcer. In 
all internal ulcers it is equally dangerous, unless when 
the discharge is continued from a relaxation of the ves- 
sels. Its use in external wounds and ulcers is very 
clearly ascertained ; but its utility is by no means so 
considerable as to induce us to regret its scarcity and 
price. Quarin has informed us, that even the best 
Mecca balsam is scarcely, if at all, superior to boiled 
turpentine (Animadversiones Practicce, 89). The 
Turks take three drops to strengthen the stomach ; but 
twenty may be occasionally employed with no striking- 
advantage. 

Balsamum copaiba. — Page 229, col. 2, line 2 ; 
" ,^reatly impaired by the fraud." — The name is said to 
be derived from copal, an appellation of all sweet 
scented gums by the Americans, and i-va, a tree. The 
balsam is often adulterated with turpentine, which can 
scarcely be disguised if a little of the suspected balsam 
be rubbed in the palm of the hand. The turpentine is 
also thicker and less yellow than the copaiba. Another 
mode of adulteration is to distil a portion of the oil of 
copaiba, which it yields in a large proportion, Avith 
cheaper essential oils, and in this union the fraud can 
scarcely be detected but from the weaker qualities of 
the suspected drug ; sometimes from the adulterated 
oil requiring a longer time and a larger i)roportion of 
spiritof wine for its solution than the copaiba. 

The balsam is drawn by a perpendicular cleft in the 
tree five or six inches long, so deep as to penetrate 
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through the wood; or by boring. In the proper sea- 
son iwelve pounds of the balsam may be drawn m three 
hours. The younger trees supply a larger quantity, 
but of a more weak w atery quality. The wound then 
closes, though in the old trees the operation may be re- 
peated. 

When first discharged it is more fluid and colourless. 
Another species someiimes met with is white, less lim- 
pid, of vm unpleasant terebinihinate smell, and a dis- 
agreeable taste, with a small portion of dirty water at 
the bottom. This balsam, if not adulterated, is some- 
times producett by a decoction of the branches or bark. 

The use of the balsam copaibae in hectics has occa- 
sioned considerable controversies. In the more violent 
inflammatory stages it is undoubtedly injurious, and we 
can scarcely perceive any period tor its use, but in 
those doubtful cases, partaking of the nature of catarrh 
and hectic, where the expectoration is apparently check- 
ed from weakness, or is loo copious from relaxation. 
Even diminishing the dose, and joining it with nitre, or 
rather neutrals (Simmons and Gesner), will be scarcely 
sufficient to I'ender it safe. In gonorrhoea also it is ne- 
cessary to wait till the inflammatory symptoms have 
subsided ; nor is its use perfectly safe until they are 
removed, though we find instances where a large dose 
is said to have cured at once a gonorrhoea. In dropsy, 
according to Mutis, it has been useful, and in large 
doses often proves laxative. In new Spain it is gene- 
rally employed in the arts, particularly in the prepara- 
tion of varnishes. It is the only solvent of gum al- 
garrobo. 

Balsamum Peruvianum. — Page 229, col. 2, line 
20; " decoction of the branches in sfiissated." — This ac- 
count, however, taken from Monardes' Commentary 
on Clusius' Exotics is subject to a little doubt ; for a 
few drops of this black balsam dropped into water di- 
vides into two portions ; the larger part sinks to the bot- 
tom, while a more subtile one of a penetrating taste 
rises to the top, though Monardes informs us, that the 
balsam is separated from the water after boiling very 
readily, as it swims on the top. 

Balsam of Peru burns when flame is applied, and by 
long standing crystals are produced, which resemble, 
on solution in water, flowers of benjamin. Sugar does 
not procure a sufficiently permanent union between it 
and water. It is recommended by Sydenham in the 
Devonshire colic, and by Kirkland in convulsions from 
suppressed perspiration, producing child bed fevers. In 
trismus, from an injury to the tendo achillis, its appli- 
cation is said to be highly successful. 

Balsamum saturni prepared by dissolving cerus- 
sa acetata in oil of turpentine, and digesting the mix- 
ture till it acquire a red colour, is said to be an useful 
application in foul ulcers ; but it is not acknowledged 
by the college. 

Balsamum traumaticum, formerly Friar's bal- 
sam. Tinctura Benzoes C. Pharmacopoeiae Londi- 
nensis. 

Balsamum tolutanum.— Page 130, col. 1, line 
1 ; " tuluifera balsamum Lin. Sp. PI. 549.".— It is pro- 
cured by wounding the bark of the tree, and receiving 



the balsam in spoons made of black wax, and brought 
to us in divided gourd shells. It easily mixes with 
essential oils, more difficultly with expressed ones, and 
with tat. When distilled alone first a pale empyreu- 
matic oil, and next one of a deeper colour arises, with 
occasionally a small portion of saline matter, reseuibiing 
flowers of benjamin. 

Bamier, an Egyptian plant, whose pyramidal husk, 
dressed with meat, is agreeable and wholesoaie. The 
husk is of a lemon colour, rilled with seeds, which re- 
semble in their smell musk. 

Banana. — Page 230, col. line 30 ; " JVat. order 
scilaminte." — The plantain, the musa /laradisiaca, as 
well as the musa sapienturn, is a species of this genus. 
The former we have shortly noticed in the article 
Musa; but we shall add a little fuller and a more con- 
nected account. 

The character of the genus consists in a corolla deep- 
ly divided into two parts, of which the external, the 
largest, hath five teeth on its summit ; the interior, and 
shorter, is entire and cuneiform ; in six stamina, whose 
antherse are connected in the superior parts of the fila- 
ments; an inferior, oblong, triangular ovary, a little 
curved, from whence rises an upright style, terminated 
by a somewhat thick stigma, with from three to six an- 
gles. The fruit is an obiong, prismatic, triangular ber- 
ry slightly curvated, with three receptacles. 

The two species mentioned are distinguished by the 
terms of the long- and short fruited banana. Both are ex- 
tremely useful^as food, and cultivated for this purpose 
in both the Indies. The first is eaten roasted in the 
cinders, or in an oven, someiimes boiled in water with 
salt meat. It is soft, very nourishing, and easy of di- 
gestion, especially if eaten in moderation. The musky 
variety is the best ; the fig banana is fresh, delicate and 
melting, always eaten raw. The banana trees delight 
in a humid soil, and the plantations require only weed- 
ing. The tree bears fruit once only : if the trunk is 
nolcutdownit withers. But, from the root, numer- 
ous suckers arise, of which the strongest soon bears 
fruit, yielding its place to the others in succession. 
Thus a single banana furnishes an uninterrupted gene- 
ration of similar individuals. The fruits are sometimes 
suffered to ripen, after they are gathered. 

As the stalks ot the banana are thick and herbaceous, 
they preserve their freshness long after they are cut 
down. In this state they afford a nutritious food for 
oxen and sheep, and are preserved on shipboard for 
the same purpose. By a peculiar preparation they fur- 
nish flax. 

The plantations are sometimes destroyed by the 
whirlwinds, and the fruit is occasionally so abundant as 
to spoil before it is eaten. They have, therefore been 
dried hke figs and plums, and M. Badier of Guada- 
loupe has described two processes for this purpose 
The natives of the West Indies, according to Labat, 
preserve the plantain by making a paste from them, 
viz. by squeezmg the moistened fruit through a sieve. 
Of this paste they make little loaves, which they dry in 
the sun, .or in hot ashes, previously wrapping them in 
the leaves of the Indian flowering reed. This paste by 
the preparation has undergone the acetous fermentation, 
and, when dissolved in water, forms an agreeable sub- 
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acid food. The leaves of the tando serve the inhabitants 
of the Molucca islancis for towels and napkins. When 
dried, without injury, they are polished, and a fine pa- 
per is produced, soft, though brown, and not lasting. 
The Malays cover the tobacco they smoke with it, 
and little confects are conveyed to Europe wrapped in 
it. I'lie heart of the flower stalk is cut in pieces, and 
boiled for feeding hogs. 

The involucra of the leaves of the coffo^ another spe- 
cies, are used for making cloths of a brown colour, like 
the cloth of unbleached hemp. The most common, 
used for clothes, is very coarse, and dyed of a black, a 
red, or a yellow colour. Another kind is fine and 
brilliant as silk, either dyed black, or painted with the 
figures of different animals and flowers. It is used to 
decorate beds, canopies, and the apartments of the opu- 
lent, and to make light dresses for the ladies. The ex- 
ternal thicker bark of these involucra furnishes cord for 
cables, or hammocks for sleeping. The foot stalk of 
the fruits, bruised or macerated in water for a night, is 
a powerful sudorific. The kind called cro^ according 
to Adanson, is more useful than even the cocoa tree, 
since it is more common. It furnishes the principle 
food of man in the watery districts, where rice is rare. 

To feed infants with this fruit, the mother pre- 
viously chews it. Botanists suspect that the ensete^ 
which comes from Gondar, is a species of banana. 
Bruce tells us that its stalk is boiled and eaten, and that 
it tastes like bread. 

Barapicklet, very fine light cakes. The term is 
cumraig, as bara means bread. In the north of Eng- 
land such cakes are called pickletn. 

Barba. — Page 230, col. 2, line 46 ; "a beard." — 
Barba implies the hair on the chin and upper lip; " an 
excrement," to use the language of Antolycus, which 
fornjs the discriminating mark of manhood. Women 
in whom the catamenia are scanty or obstructed, have a 
beard sufficiently conspicuous. Eunuchs have none. 
It is indeed so intimaiely connected with the genital 
system, that when the testes have been destroyed, after 
the beard has began to grow, it has ceased to increase, 
and in some instances has disappeared. When the 
same event has happened in maturer age, the beard has 
evidently become thinner and weaker. The causes of 
this surprising singularity cannot be explained. 

In botany it is a light species of down, covering the 
surface of some plants, and, from the language of Lin- 
naeus, apparently signifies a tuft or bunch of strong hairs 
terminating the leaves. Barba corolla ringeniis, in the 
language of Rivinus, means the lower, ^a/ea the upper, 
lip of a ringent corolla. 

Barbadoes cherry, Malfiighia glabra Lin. Sp. PI. 
609, are the small cherries of the West Indies, very in- 
ferior in flavour to those of Europe, 

Barbatus FLOS of Riviuus, synonymous with the 
labiatus and /lersonatus of Tournefort, the ring-ens of 
Linnaeus. 

BARBULiE; Semiflosculi, Pliny, 

VOJU JI. 



Barbyla. Common damask prune, Theophrastus. 

Barytes. — Page 232, col. 2, line 41 ; " History of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, 8cc." — Barytes is only found com- 
bined with vitriolic or carbonic acid. The former is 
generally diffused ; the latter has been discovered only 
in Siberia and England. Le Grange, in the Annales de 
Chimie, xlvii., has taught us how to prepare themuriat 
of barytes from the sulphat without previously purify- 
ing the latter. The residuum from the distillation of 
muriated ammonia, viz. muriated lime, with an eScess 
of earth, is lixiviated and evaporated to dryness. This, 
when reduced to powder, is mixed with an equal weight 
of sulphat of barytes, and the whole slowly projected 
into a red hot crucible, where it must remain in fu- 
sion for a few minutes. It is to be poured out while 
hot, and it will be found a gray, or slate-coloured, hard 
sonorous mass, very deliquescent. This is to be dis- 
solved in six times its weight of boiling water, filtered, 
evaporated, and crystallized. The crystals will be mu- 
riated barytes. A second and a third crystallization is re- 
quisite to separate wholly the other salts. 

Carbonated barytes is converted into pure by calci- 
nation, or by solution in nitrous acid, after which the acid 
is separated by heat ; but the artificial yields its carbonic 
acid much more easily than the natural kind : the former 
only can, therefore, be rendered pure by calcination ; the 
latter requires, according to Pelletier, fusion for an hour 
in a close crucible, with 0. 10 of its weight of charcoal. 

The taste of barytes, when pure, resembles that of 
lime, with greater acrimony and causticity. It changes 
the vegetable colours like alkalis, absorbs a small por- 
tion of water with avidity, and considerable heat, form- 
ing a stiff paste, which adheres strongly to glass (An- 
nales de Chimie, xxi.). Additional water changes it 
to a bulky white powder, which readily dissolves when 
heated, and on cooling crystallizes in clusters of trans- 
parent needles, or fine transparent prisms. Strontian 
only, of all the other earths, can be thus artificially crys- 
tallized. Boiling water dissolves one half, cold one 
twenty-fifth, of its weight. 

When heated on charcoal by the blow pipe it be- 
comes hard, partly vitrified, and scarcely soluble in wa- 
ter ; for it seems to have regained some oxygen. When 
the blow pipe is urged with oxygen gas, it melts into a 
white globule, resembling enamel. A solution of ba- 
rytes attracts carbonic acid from the atmosphere more 
rapidly than lime water, and is deposited in a white 
powder. It is scarcely soluble in alcohol, unless as- 
sisted by heat. The earth is precipitated from its so- 
lution by the oxalic, citric, phosphoric, and malic 
acids, and again dissolved by their excess. Most of the 
metallic solutions are decomposed by barytic water, and 
the oxyds of silver and lead are again dissolved by an 
excess of the earth. (Vauquelin.) The carbonat of ba- 
rytes and all its soluble salts are poisonous to animals, 
and should be employed with caution in medicine. The 
affinities of barytes with earths and oils strongly re- 
semble those of alkalis ; but this earth has a stronger at- 
traction to oils than alkalis, and will decompose com- 
mon soap ; but the barytic soap is insoluble in water. 

Basaal.— Page 233, col. 1, line 33; " tree groiving 
4 A 
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about Cochin." — The plant is of the dass fieniandria, 
and order monos^ynia. The calyx has five divisions, as 
many petals and stamina; a superior ovary terminated 
by a very small style; a round berry containing a nut 
resen»bling a while almond. Rheed has figured two 
species of this shrub (Hort. Malab. tab. v. 11, 12), 
which are evergreens, and highly odoriferous. 

Basanites. — Page 233, col. l,line 40; " useful in 
diaiases of the liver.'"' — Mr. Kirvvan has given this ap- 
pellation to a petrosilex ; for he thinks it is of the same 
genus with the siliceous trafi., or the fialio/ietra of Saus- 
sure, the /zorwy // of some mineralogists. Its bloody 
juice and its utility in diseases of the liver are equally 
fabulous. The reference, " Basilicum," has no object. 

Basilicum. — Page 233, col. 2, line 45; " sujierior 
to the oil of marjoram." — The oil is chiefly recommend- 
ed by Hoflman (Observationes Physico-chemicce, 19) 
as a cephalic and nervous medicine. The powder is 
sometimes used as tobacco (Chomel), and is an ingre- 
dient in the sternutatory powders of the foreign phar- 
macopcEise. 

Bath, chemical ; the substances employed to trans- 
mit heat more gradually, and to retain it longer, as bal- 
neum arense, vel aquae, when sand or water is em- 
ployed. The latter is particularly useful, as it conveys 
a determinate degree of heat, that of the boiling point, 
and sea salt is occasionally added to the water, by which 
it admits of a higher, but at the same time a steady 
temperature. 

Batrachites, brontias^ the thunderbolt of the an- 
cients, apparently a globular pyrites, striated from the 
centre to the circumference. The stones ascertained 
more lately to have fallen from the atmosphere, where 
ever formed, are very different, and combinations not 
yet discovered in this planet. 

Battatas. — Page 238, col. 1, line 34; " ivill not 
groio there without skilful culture." — A different and 
more probable history of the introduction of this useful 
root into England is given in the late Memoirs of the 
Horticultural Society, and introduced by Mr. Nichol- 
son into his Journal ; but it is too long for insertion, as 
it is but remotely connected with our subject. 

Bdellixtm. — Page 238, col. 2, line 61 ; " internally 
it is clear and not unlike glue." — The pieces of bdellium 
are brittle, and the fracture on the surface is rough, of a 
deep brown colour, occasionally pellucid, mixed with 
leaves and branches of the tree. It is softened by the 
heat of the fingers, and adheres to the teeth when mas- 
ticated. Spirit of wine, if first employed, extracts only 
one fourth ; water in the first solution, five sixths : 
the former is red, the latter blue. Its fragrance rises in 
distillation. It does not burn rapidly ; but while it 
crackles pours a fluid matter from its surface, leaving a 
black coal. 

Becca, in the materia medira of the ancients, is the 
resin collected from the mastich and turpentine trees 
combined together. 



Becabunga. — Page 239, col. 1, line 21; ^^ veronica 
begabunga Lin. Sp. PI. 16." — it is a low creeping plant, 
with round, thick, smooth, reddish stalks, naked and 
procumbent at the bottom, erect at the top, clothed 
with firm, round, juicy leaves, of a dark shimag green 
colour, slightly indented about the edges, and set in 
pairs about the joints. From the bosoms of the leaves 
arise naked foot stalks, bearing spikes of blue flowers 
deeply cut into four segments, followed by flaiiish seed 
vessels. It is found in rivulets and ditches, flowering 
in June; has been given as an antiscorbutic in whey, 
and the syrup is commended by Forestus. Its claims 
to the character of a deobsiruent are as good as those of 
many other vegetables, which act as such only by a 
gently laxative power. 

Belemxites, orthoceratites^ a kind of shell usually 
found in a fossil state, generally in the mountai:is of 
secondary formation, though sometimes occuring in the 
stratified ones, and even in chalk. P'rom the structure 
of the shell the animal apparently resembles the nautilus, 
but it has never been seen. 

Belae. — Page 239, col. 2, line 27 ; " of considerable 
efficacy in diarrhaas." — The Indians add it to a ferment- 
ed liquor, which they prepare from the sugar cane, 
styled took^ and Sonnerat describes it as useful in dy- 
senteries, which were, however, apparently cases of 
haemorrhoids. The dose is twenty-four grains in a cup 
of tea, or a glass of wine, twice a day, increased after a 
few days to thirty grains. See Sonnerat and Mauduytt 
Memoires de la Societe Royale de Medecine, iii. 689. 

Bellis minor. — Page 239, col. 2, line 61;"/7f« 
ivholly neglected." — The character of Baglivi induces 
us to add, that he recommends the juice of the red daisy 
in catarrhus suffocativus, arising from the stagnation of 
blood in the heart and lungs. Mathiolusand Fabricius 
also think it useful in wounds of the thorax. See also 
Koenig Regnum Vegetabile, 755. 

Bellis major. — Page 240, col. 1, line 4; '■'■diu- 
retic and antiasthmatic-" — Its utility in asthma and hec- 
tic is supported by Ray ; and GeofTroy informs us, that 
the herb, before the appearance of the flowers, has a 
peppery pungency, adding, that at this time it is diu- 
retic. 

Bellon ground, a certain space round the smelt- 
ing houses of lead, whore the poitou colic {bellon) is 
common, affecting oxen, sheep, and poultry, as well as 
mankind. 

Ben.— Page 240, col. 2, line 13; "■from the cotton 
in a fires s" — The nuts are contained in a trivalve legu- 
men, full of white pulp, and are themselves triangular. 
The ancients suppose them to be actively cathartic 
(Galen de Simplicibus, vi. ; Avicennae, lib. ii. 11, 82), 
and to the shells ascribed an astringent and deobstruent 
power, to which they add an opinion of their utility in 
diseases of the skin. The acrimony of the nuts is so 
great as to render them highly dangerous, if incau- 
tiously eaten. From eight pounds five drachms of the 
nuts, thirty ouncesanda half of oil have been extracted 
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(Geoffroy, iii. 254). This oil differs little in its quality 
from common oil, though some practitioners have sup- 
posed that it prevented more eftectually pits from the 
small pox. 

Benzoinum. — Page 241, col. 2, line 25; ^^ emfiloy- 
ed as a corrector of foul air." — Scheele's process con- 
sists in uniting the benzoic acid with lime, and then 
separating the earth by means of the muriatic acid, It 
crystallizes in long needle-like crystals. Crystallized ben- 
zoic acid is light, feathery and clastic. When the oil is 
in appearance wholly separated it is white ; but as the 
fragrance is retained, some oil probably remains, and 
occasions its weak afiinity to alkalis. This acid is con- 
tained in styrax, and almost all the balsams. 

Beuberis. — Page 241, col. 2, line 40 ; '■'• fiutre scent 
state of the fluids ." — There are three species of barberry, 
the common English, which we have mentioned, grow- 
ing to the height of eight or ten feet, with many stems, 
armed with sharp thorns. The leaves are obtuse, oval, 
slightly serrated; the flowers arise from the alae of the 
leaves in small ramous bunches, like currants, of a yel- 
low colour, succeeded by an oval fruit, at first green, 
but, when ripe, of a beautiful red. The flowers appear 
in May, and the fruit ripens in September. The bar- 
berries without stones are, according to Millar, the 
oldest plant. The white-fruited barberry is distinguish- 
ed by leaves of a lighter green, and a whiter bark ; but 
it seldom bears fruit. The tall eastern barbeny (Tour- 
nefort) has a black, sweet fruit. The two other spe- 
cies the canadensis and ereticc, offer nothing interesting. 

The ancients added fennel seeds to the juice of bar- 
berries, to prevent their flatulence. An infusion of the 
bark in white wine is said to be purgative. The root, 
the bark of the root, and the inner bark of the stalks, 
are used for dying yellow. 

The acid of barberries is the malic, with some por- 
tion of the citric ; and they are used as pickles, as cool- 
ing eatables in sore throats ; and the juice is preserved 
by sugar in the form of barberry drops. The facility 
with whichil ci7Stallizcs, when mixed with a small por- 
tion of lemon juice, seems not sufficiently to have at- 
tracted attention. 



Page 242, col, 1, line I 
Contuactura; and in col. 
read M. Acliard. 



9, for Contracture read 
2, line 51, for M. Orchard 



Betonica. — Page 243, col. 1, line 20; '■'■ fionvdered^ 
they make a good errhine." — The taste of the leaves is 
bitterish, slightly saline, with an inconsiderable aroma. 
The watery extract is bitter, and somewhat austere, 
without the smell of the branches ; the spiriiuous ex- 
tract is slightly acrid and aromatic. The story of Scopoli, 
who relates that the old women who gathered the root 
wcie intoxicated, does not prove its power, sinceothcrs 
euiployed in the same office were unaffected, and the 
singular effect of the leaves given in broth to relieve 
the pain of a gouty paroxysm is entitled to little credit. 
The fresh roots are evidently laxative ; and the leaves, 
according to Chomel, are expectorant It is highly 
probable that the ancient betony was not the saine 
piaiii which we distinguish by this name. The de- 
scription of Dioscorides is very vague (lib. 4. c. 1. p. 



245), and it can only be ascertained that it is a verticu- 
lated plant. 

Betula. — Page 243, col. 1, line 49; "a brownish- 
concrete like 7nanna." — It is said to kill ascarides, and, 
from the time of Van Helmont, has been highly cele- 
brated in calculus, though it evidently did not dissolve 
the stone in the trials of Mr. Boyle (On the Utility of 
Experimental Philosophy, Ex. 4. xvii. 179). It is said 
to be so violently diuretic as to induce diabetes ; the 
authors should have said an excess of urine ; for the 
essence of diabetes consists in a change in the chemical 
nature of the secretion. Hundertmarck thinks it use- 
ful in the itch, and that the juice has brought back the 
eruption after it has been repelled. The young leaves 
and the branches in decoction, externally, are said to be 
useful in itch, and the bark to cure intermittcnis, par- 
ticularly those arising from scurvy. 

The leaves of the betula alnus, according to Murray, 
are useful in repelling the milk. When cut, they are 
warmed till the watery fluid begins to be discharged, 
and in that state applied. 

Bidens. — Page 245, col. 1, line 20; " ^^a/, order 
discoidex." — This species grows to the height of two 
feet ; the leaves are divided into three, often five, ser- 
rated lobes, with yellow flowers, succeeded by flattish 
angular seeds, with two beards arising from the angles, 
hooked or barbed downwards, with often a shorter 
beard from the middle of the back of the seed. The 
seeds poison the gold fish by adhering to the gills, and 
Mr. Lightfoot thinks, both from its botJmical and che- 
mical analogy with the verbesina acmella, that it may 
be useful in calculus and nephritic complaints. 

Bifarius, leaves of plants which point two ways. 

Bifer^, plants which bear fruit twice a year. In 
this way Salmasius has explained the perpetual fruit of 
the Hesperidian gardens, since, from the variety of bi- 
ferous trees, it would never be wanting. 

Bifurcated, (from bis and furca), divided into two 
branches, 

Biliares ductus are the small ducts arising from 
the pori biliarii, which unite, and form the ductus he- 
paticus. See Jecur. 

BiLiosA FEBRis. — Page 246, col. 1, line 29 ; " thefia- 
tient is peculiarly disposed." — See Grant on Fevers ; 
StoU Ratio Medendi, ii. 55, 68, and 129 ; iii, 357. 

BiLTS. — Page 250, col. 2, line 62 ; '■^felt on the oppo- 
site side at the back." — The minuter structure of the 
liver has been described particularly by some authors; 
but anatoiTiical injections often deceive. The ultimate 
branches of the vena portae, cava, and hepatic artery, 
with the beginnings of the biliary ducts, are said to be 
united in clusters, styled acinic of an hexagonal shape 
surrounded with a lax, cellular texture, in which they 
freely anastomose; for fluids injected into the vena 
portae are returned, according to Mr. Fyfe, througli the 
ductus choledochus. It has been contended th;it these 
clusters contain a hollow cavity, in which the change of 
4 A 2 
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the blood takes place; for in brutes they are rounder 
and better defined than in the human subject ; and 
small cavities appear to be occasionally filled with 
chalk or calculi; but the opinion has been rejected, 
chiefly because injections sometimes pass freely, and 
leave in no instance a knob moulded in a cavity. The 
cystic duct is sometimes increased by another small 
duct from the liver before its insertion. Some animals 
have several small ducts from the liver to the gall blad- 
der ; but they seem wanting in man. 

We have said, in the article, that the bile contributes 
to correct the acidity of the aliment, and to prepare the 
chyle; but it more probal)ly precipitates this fluid from 
the chyme. See Digestio. 

The black bile was supposed by the ancients to pro- 
duce cancer, elephantiasis, quartan fevers, tumefied 
spleen, and melancholy. It apparently, however, as- 
suxTies this appearance from stagnation merely, and this 
may be owing to a want of irritability in the ducts and 
intestines: the latter generally produces costiveness; 
the frequent complaint of literary persons. (Morgagni 
de Sedibus, xxx. 17; xxxi. 6.) The opposite states of 
this fluid are the watery, insipid, muddy, pale, or white, 
and vapid. In each the bile no longer retains its pecu- 
liar qualities, but is a watery or an albuminous fluid. 
Bianchi, in his Historia Hepalis, is the chief authority 
for these changes. It is said to be soinetimes salt, pu- 
rulent, highly acrid, or acid to be discharged in an ef- 
fervescing state, or of a green colour. These circum- 
stances are, however, peculiarly rare. It is sometimes 
discharged through an ulcer in the liver, and Bloch 
mentions that the daily quantity amounted from two to 
three ounces, and continued for fourteen days. De 
Haen,from Citois (Ratio Medendi, x. 32), informs us, 
that green bile was discharged from a tumour between 
the coats of the jejunum. From injuries it has been 
poured into the abdomen. See Jecur and Vesicula 

FELLIS. 

Biscuit, SEA.— Page 251, col. 1, line 5; ^^ with the 
unleavened biscuit i7i diseases." — Biscuits are preserved 
by the fumes of burning brimstone, by keeping them 
in tinned casks, or perhaps more perfectly by charred 
casks. It was called by the anicents uprov i'lTrvpov, pa- 
nis nauticus, and by Pliny, vetus aut nauticus fianis tu- 
sus atque iteriim coctus ; so that, when old, they seem 
to have renewed the biscuit by grinding, and then bak- 
ing it again. In the middle ages it was styled paxi- 
viuSf or Jianis Jiaximatus. 

BisMUTHUM. — Page 251, col. 2, line 5; '■'■for niore 
than a hundred years." — See Bardsley's Medical Re- 
ports, 

BisquE, (perhaps from biscocta), a rich broth made 
by repeatedly stewing pigeons, and chickens, in the 
gravy of mutton. Demi-bisque contains only half the 
ingredients, and bisque offish is made with carp, add- 
ing their roes, and lobsters. 

BisTORTA. — Page 251, col. 2, line 11; "■ J\rat. or- 
der olernct £ ." — The leaves of the plant are oval, point- 
ed, wrinkled, of a dark green colour above, and bluish 
underneath, standing on long pedicles, and continued 
down them, forming a narrow margin on each side. 



Among these arise round, slender, jointed, unbranched 
stalks, furnished with smaller, narrower leaves, without 
pedicles, bearing on the top spikes of imperfect, quin- 
quepetalous, red flowers, followed by triangular seeds. 
The root is of the thickness of the finger, compressed, 
inflected, encircled with annular rugae, externally of a 
blackish brown colour, internally of a flesh colour. It 
blackens a solution of martial vitriol, and tans leather, 
yielding its virtue equally to water and spirit. Each 
extract is intensely bitter, and about three drachms of the 
watery may be obtained from an ounce of the root. It 
has, with little reason, been commended in gonorrhcea; 
for in the inflammatory stage it is injurious : in the 
subsequent one useless. In the Alps it is employed in 
fluor albus, and the Siberian shepherds, after boiling 
and repeatedly macerating, find it a wholesome aliment. 
Falks. 

BisTERNATus, a botauical term, implying a leaf 
which has three divisions, and as many subdivisions. 

BivALVA, (from bis and valva), seed pods which 
open lengthways in two divisions. 

Blackberry, rubus fruticosus Lin. Sp. PI. 707, «. 
A common fruit in the hedges, vapid, with little fla- 
vour, and no particular properties. 

Bi.ATTA Byzantina, the name given by the ancients 
to the operculum of the heavy strombus, an uni- 
valve shell, and an ingredient in some of their prepara- 
tions for hysteria and epilepsy. Rondeletius informs 
us that there were two species, one of which was 
brought from the Red Sea, and the other from Baby- 
lon ; that, in his time also, the opercula of all the pur- 
purse of the ancients, confounded by Linnaeus with the 
buccina and murexes, were employed. The old name 
Avas unguis odoratus, and they were sometimes directed 
to be burnt. They then probably resembled in their 
virtues the burnt sponge. 

Blisters. — Page 256, col. 2, line 22 ; " a/i/ilied to the 
fiart jireviously rubbed with viiiegar." See Tralles de 
Usu Vesicantium, 4 vol. 4to. 

Blood. — Page 260, col. 1, line 18; '' firofihecy is 
required toforetel the event."" — The stronger acids co- 
agulate the blood and darken its colour. Sulphuric 
acid acts on it, as on the greater number of animal and 
vegetable substances, by charring it, disengaging, in 
the operation, sulphureous acid gas. Nitric acid sepa- 
rates a large proportion of azot, leaving adipocire, unit- 
ed with oxalic acid. Oxygenated muriatic acid black- 
ens it; an eflFect the more singular, as oxygen renders 
its colour brighter. In a temperature about that of 
boiling water it coagulates, resembling in colour the 
liver, and by agitation becomes a dark unctuous paste,, 
which experiences little alteration for a long time, if 
kept dry. It is attracted by the magnet, and when 
moistened is soon covered with an efflorescence of mild 
soda. When in a higher temperature in an open cru- 
cible it softens, swells, and burns with a strong flame, 
exhaling a fetid odour. If distilled, an ammoniacal 
water first comes over, followed by a pungent vapour 
of carbonated ammonia, a dense yellow smoke, and in 
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succession someprussic acid, resembling in smell bitter 
almonds, with jets of phosphoric flame from a decom- 
position of the phosphats by the carbone. The re- 
mainder is mild soda mixed with a slightly oxydated 
calx of iron, a ferrugineous charcoal, phosphat of lime, 
with a little muriat of soda and potash. When the 
blood is calcined in an earthen retort the coal has a 
brilliant appearance resembling plumbago, with great 
difficulty incinerated. 

Bloodstone. See Haematites. 

Bloody FLUX. SccDysentkria. 

Blubber, the fat of the whale, commonly era- 
ployed, when cleared, by boiling, from the skin and 
the fibres, under the name of train oil. It diff'ers little 
from the Oleum jecokis aselli, q. v. 

BOCCONIA, the GREATER TREE CELANDINE; b . frU- 

tescena Lin. Sp. PI. 634. Nat. order riKsdete., a tall 
tree of South America and the American islands, from 
every part of which a yellow fluid may be procured, 
consulerably acrid, and used in removing specks from 
the cornea. 

BojOBi. — Page 261, col. 2, line 24; ^^ fiatient is to 
swallow in a little water." — It is a species of Boa, q. v. 
distinguished by the trivial name of canina. The body 
is green, or of an orange colour, with long stripes, 
white, or of a pale yellow, on the sides. Two species, 
one from India and the other from the Brazils, seem to 
have been confounded by naturalists; but the error is 
of little importance in a medical view. The creature 
is harmless, unless when provoked ; and its bite is said 
to be then highly dangerous, and often fatal. See 
Serpens, and Caa apia. 

Boletus cervi. — Page 261, col. 2, line 36; under 
the article Agaricus we omitted some species, which 
we shall here shortly mention. The first is the b. sube- 
rosusythe white cork spunk, growing on the birch'and 
willow. It is sessile, horizontal, semicircular, convex, 
white and downy above, and plain below. The size 
greatly diff'ers, from three to twelve inches in diameter. 
In substance it resembles cork. B. bovinus is brown, 
though sometimes tawny, yellow, and reddish, deep 
red, purple, or a greenish brown. The flesh is yellow, 
white, or reddish. When young, they are eaten in Ger- 
many and Italy; when old, they are the nidi of nu- 
merous scarabsei and dermcstes. Cows, deer, sheep, 
and swine, are often greatly disordered by accidentally 
eating them. The b. laricis is the agaric of the shops, 
formerly used as a cathai'tic. The substance beneath 
the bark is extremely white, irregular, spongy, and 
very light, B. suaveolensis the Fungus salicis. See 
Fungus. 

Bolus gallicus. — Page 262, col. 1, line 47; "no? 
allowed to /lossess any medical virtues," — Armenian 
bole is of a bright red colour, inclining to a yellow, hard 
and compact, with a rough dusty surface. It is in part 
dissolved by acids, without effervescence, and coloured 
with an ochry substance. It contains also a portion of 
the vitriolic acid. Bole of Blots is of a light yellow, and 



effervesces strongly with acids. Bohemian bole'is yellow, 
flaky, and inclining to red, but unaffected by acids. 
Silesian bole is also of a pale yellow, and resists the ac- 
tion of acids. 

Bolt head, a capacious chemical vessel spherical at 
the bottom, with a long slender neck. 

Bone. — Page 264, col. 2, line 32; ^'■oleaginous or 
an oxygenated Jiuid." — Cold water has little action on 
bone, unless in contributing to the septic process. 
Scalding water separates a considerable quantity of oil, 
which is said not to be marrow, but a fat combined 
with the substance of the bone. This fat is also found, 
by anatomists, to exude from the heads of the bones of 
the skeleton, and it is no little labour to separate the 
whole. If the bones, chopped for the purpose of sepa- 
rating their oil, are now ground down to a fine paste, 
and boiled for some hours with ten times their weight 
of water, till half is consumed, a thick jelly will be 
produced; and, by farther evaporation, a good glue. 
The bones fall to the bottom in a mass, which has little 
consistence, though not absolutely dry and friable; for 
the complete separation of the jelly and oil is only ef- 
fected by very high temperatures, in Papin's digester; 
but the solution, in this case, has a burnt taste. The 
jelly does not separate in any great degree by age; for 
it has been found in button shavings, and in bones 
which have lain some centuries in a church yard. 

The experiment alluded to, of dissolving the earth 
and gelatin of bones, leaving the reticulated or spongy 
cellular membrane, is described by Mr. Hatchett, iu 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1799 and 1800. 
This spongy cartilage is the substratum of all the hard 
parts of animals, and it resembles coagulated albumen: 
but differs from it in being, when dry, semitransparent 
and brittle, and resisting the action of water, even in 
Papin's digester. It is also scarcely acted on by any 
acid, if dilute, and without the assistance of heat, 
though softened by long maceration, and it then dis- 
solves in ammonia. If nitric acid is heated on this car- 
tilaginous albumen, it is rapidly dissolved with a great 
discharge of nitrous gas. With caustic, fixed alkali, it 
forms an animal soap, giving out a large proportion of 
ammonia. Acids separate this albumen, on which Mr. 
Hatchett rests as a property distinguishing it from ge- 
latin. It is little changed, even in warm and moist si- 
tuations. The earth of bones contains the phosphat of 
lime, with an excess of earth. Fourcroy and Vauque- 
lin have also discovered a small proportion of phosphat 
of magnesia in the bones of animals; but not of human 
bones (Annales de Chimie, xlvii). The bones of 
oxen, chicken, and fish, contain, when calcined, about 
one fortieth of the latter salt: those of sheep and horses 
somewhat less. 

When a bone is heated, without addition, in the 
open air, it becomes greasy and yellow, yielding a wa- 
tery vapour, followed by a thick fetid smoke, which 
burns, with a most offensive ammoniacal smell. After 
some time, it becomes black, brittle and carbonaceous; 
and, if heated too suddenly, splits in every direction. 
When a strong heat has been long continued, a sonor- 
ous, white, earthy phosphat only remains, retaining the 
form of the original bone, and its porous texture. 
When heated in closed vessels, a limpid faintly smelling 
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water first comes over, which presently becomes am- 
moniacal, and yields a sensible quantity of carbonat of 
ammonia. With this, while the heat is still mode- 
rate, a clear, yellowish, pun.^ent, but not disagreeably 
smelling, oil arises, which is that mentioned under the 
natne of Dippcl's. As the heat increases, this oil be- 
comes foul and black, at last resembling pilch, strongly 
ammoniacal, excessively fetid and smoky. Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic 
acid gases are separated in the process. The water 
and oil, condensed in the receiver, contain a large quan- 
tity of carbonat of ammonia, and *he former holds in 
solution some sebacic and prussic acids. 

If the distillation is stopped when the oil which 
comes over is black, the bones are found penetrated 
with a dark fetid oil. If the whole then be placed in 
a red heat, in a close vessel, the entire bone becomes 
uniformly black, glossy, and brittle. This we have 
mentioned under the name of ivory black. 

Bones are whitened by alternate exposure to wind, 
moisture, and sun. Salt water, previous boiling in a 
weak alkaline ley, or macerating them in the oxymu- 
riatic acid, will greatly contribute, not only to expe- 
dite the process, but to render the whiteness more 
clear and brilliant. Bones are tinged of a fine green 
colour, by immersing them in a solution ofverdigrise, in 
distilled vinegar, and keeping them in a well closed 
vessel, at a moderate temperature, as in a dunghill, for 
ten or twelve days. When found of a green colour by 
being accidentally buried in a copper mine, they are 
called TURQUOISE stone bones. A good black is 
given by solutions of silver and lead, or immersing 
them in a water in which equal parts of litharge and 
quick lime have been boiled for some hours. Bones 
will take the vegetable dyes by first moistening them 
with dilute nitrous acid, and then rubbing in the dye 
for some time. Bones, we have observed, are tinged 
with madder, by feeding the animal with it. The 
quick communication of this colour, and its equally 
rapid separation, have led physiologists to suppose that 
the eartli of bones was in a state of quick succession ; 
but a late French author, since the article was printed, 
has shown that the affinity of the madder to the serum 
is greater than its affinity to the phosphat of lime, and 
that, in reality, the scrum retains and carries it off. 
This we have mentioned in a subsequent part of the 
dictionary. 

As we have given a general view of the arteries, 
nerves, and musclis, we shall add a tabular view of the 
bones. As some minuter separations are not in this 
table noticed, the number amounts only to about two 
hundred and fifty. 

The bones of the head are, 

The Frontal, 
Parietal, 
Occipital, 
Temporal, 
Ethmoid, 
Sphcenoid. 
Of the FACE, 

Superior maxillary, 

Jugal, 

Nasal, 

Lachrymal, 



Palatine, 
Spongy bones, 
Vomer, 
Inferior maxillary. 

Teeth, 

Incisores, 
Cuspidati, 
Molares. 

Tongue, 

Os hyoides. 

Ear, 

Malleus, 
Incus, 
Stapes, 
Orbiculare os. 
Bones of the trunk are, 

Feriebrey Cervical, 
Dorsal, 
Lumbar. 



Sacru7n. 

Coccyx. 
Thorax y 

Pelvis, 



Bones of the upper extremity. 

Shoulder, 

jirm, 
Fore ar?n, 



Sternum 

Ribs. 

Ossa Innominata, 

Ischia, 

Pubes. 

Clavicle, 
Scapula. 
Humeri os, 
Ulna, 
Radius. 



Hand. 

Carpus, OS navicularc, 

— lunare, 

— cuneiform e, 

— orbiculare, 

— trapezium, 

— trapezoides, 

— magnum, 

— unciforme. 
Metacarpus, 
Phalanges. 

Bones of the lower extremity. 

Thigh., femur. 
Leg, patella, 
tibia 
fibula. 
Foot. 

Tarsus, calcaneus, 
astragalus, 
cuboides os, 
naviculare os, 
cuneiformia ossa. 
Metatarsus, 
Phalanges. 
Eight sesamoid bones of the thumb and great toe arc 
occasionally found. 

There are some diseases of the bones, besides those 
mentioned in the article, which we may shortlv rotice. 
One of these is a slighter sf/zarcfZ/o?? of some of the x/nf- 
culations, which scarcely amounts to a luxation. Kei- 
cheF in Sandifort's Thesaurus, mentions a separation of 
the epiphyses from the bone; and an instance occurs in 
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the Philosophical Transactions, N°. 484, of a separat'on 
of the osba pubes by the violent leap of a horse. The 
union of the sacrum with the ossa innominata has been 
equally disordered by accident. The supposed sepa- 
ration of the sympr.ysis of the pubes in labour has 
already been the subject of consideraiion. 

A friability of Lhe bones, from the experiments re- 
cited, must be owing to a defect of oil, a cause lo which 
their fragility has been attributed (see i-RAGiLiTAs); 
but Saillant has shown, in the Memon's of the Society 
of Medicine, that fragile bones contain too great a pro- 
portion of oil. The present disease has sometimes been 
found after salivation, and occasionally observed wiih- 
out any known cause. A crackling of the bones must 
be rather attributed to a disease of the joints. 

Bones are destroyed by any pressure which deprives 
them of life, and reduces them to the state of an ex- 
traneous body. Mr. Hunter thinks that they are more 
particularly affected by the access of blood. Indeed a 
frequent cause ot their destruction is the pressure of an 
aneunsmal sac. Sandifort (Exercilaliones Academice, 
ii. 1.) mentions the destruction of the os fronlis from a 
fungus of the dura mater; and an author, in a German 
collection, describes a resolution of the bones into a ge- 
latinous mass from suppressed itch. The restoration^ 
or rather the regeneration, of bones is a singular fact, 
and the most sliiking instance of it is the union of the 
bones above and below after a joint has been extirpated, 
in the operation of Mr. Park. In this case there is no 
albuminous membrane, such as has been described, no 
mould inwhich the bony matter may be deposited; and, 
in rcaliiy, the deposition of the osseous substance in all 
such circumstances is rude and irregular. It appears 
probable tliat all the arteries may at times secrete the 
calcareous phosphat,and particularly at points where it 
is already found. Like the calculous matter, it seems 
only to require a nucleus, on which it may be deposited. 

Wounds of the bones, if not reducible to splinters, 
fissures, or fractures, are rather denudations, with slight 
indentations. The most satisfactory information we 
have met with on this subject is in a dissertation of 
Heister's, preserved by Haller in the fourth volume of 
his surgical collection, N°. 123. (De Vulneribus Ossium 
rite curanuis) Exfoliation is common when bones 
are denuded from an external cause, probably from the 
injury in consequence of the bruise; but not equally 
frequent when from am internal one (Fabricius Hilda- 
nus, iv. 96). Quesnay, in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of Surgeiy, observes also that denuded bones do 
not always exfoliate. Unctuous substances are said by 
some authors to promote, (Petit Oeuvres, Posthumes, 
i. Praef. 14, &c.) by others to prevent, exfoliation (Vo- 
gel ap. Richter Bibliothec. v. 409); but, in general, 
they are less useful when the denudation proceeds 
from an external cause. 

Pains in the bones are, in general, rcferrible to an in- 
flamed or a distended state of the periosteum ; but in 
some cases they are deeply seated, and may arise from 
inflammation of what has been styled the internal peri- 
osteum. There is little reason to think that bones 
themselves are, almost in any circumstances, the seat 



of pain. We have read, though we do not recollect 
the author, of a gouty affection of the marrow, and it 
is not impossible that, while misplaced gout tortures 
every part in turn, it may have some effect on these 
internal membranes. We find a a decay of the bones 
attributed to poisons, and styled cachexia ossium; but 
not on authority which induces us to enlarge on the 
subject. 

BoNONiENSis LAPIS. — Page 265, col. 1, line 22; 
" makes a sficcies of fihosfihorus." — It is the heavy spar, 
the sulphat of barytes, said to resemble the petunse of 
the Chinese, used in their porcelain; but this we sus- 
pect to be a mistake. 

Borax. — Page 265, col. 1, line 36; ^^ nitrum tiati- 
vum." — The lake which affords the borax contains also 
a large proportion of common salt, which is found at 
the bottom, while the borax is chiefly on the sides, 
where it is constantly reproduced, if taken away. It is 
condensed by the cold; for the situation of the lake is 
so high that it is almost constantly frozen. The pro- 
cess of purification is kept secret; but previous to the 
repeated solution and crystallization, the grease which 
usually covers it is burnt away in a fire somewhat be- 
low the melting point of the salt. When pure, its 
specific gravity is 1.74. Its taste is sensibly alkaline, 
and it turns syrup of violets green. According to the 
latest experiments it is found to contain thirty-nine 
parts of tlie acid, seventeen of soda, and forty-seven of 
water of crystallization : 0.02 are lost. It is soluble in 
six parts of boiling water only, so that crystals are de- 
posited on cooling. 

Borax is decomposed by all the mineral and vegeta- 
ble acids, but if the excess of soda be only saturated, 
the solution on cooling, forms a confused mass : it will 
unite with half its weight of boracic acid, forming a 
true borat of soda, while, in its natural state, it is pro- 
perly styled by later chemists sud borat of soda. Borax 
dissolves most of the metallic oxyds, receiving from, 
each its appropriate hue. 

Boracic acid. See Sedativus sal. 

BoRRAGO. — Page 265, col. 2, line 54; " boraginea 
of Jussieu." — It is a hairy, rough plant, with wrinkled, 
blackish green, leaves, approaching an oval shape, with 
round, hollow stalks, in which the leaves are set alter- 
nately. On the tops of the branches the flowers appear 
monopetalous, generally blue, sometimes reddish, or 
inclining to white, followed by four black wrinkled 
seeds. It is perennial, grows wild on waste grounds, 
and on old walls. The experienced apiarian sows it 
near his hives, as bees are peculiarly fond of it. 

Botany. — Page 275, col. 1, line 32; " 6(? emfiloyed 
with advantage." — We shall add, however, the arrange- 
ment of vegetables according to the natural system of 
Linnaeus; but we can only offer the principal remedies, 
as every one employed would make the catalogue to» 
extensive. 
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Systematic Names. 
Pinus sylveatris 

fiicea 

abies 

larix 

Juniperus communis 

lycia 

" sabina 



I.— CONIFERiE. 

Officinal. 
Pix liquida 
Terebinthina vulgaris 
Pix Burgundica 
Terebinthina veneta 
Juniperus 

Olibanum gummi resina 
Sabina 



English. 
Scotch fir 
Silver fir tree 
Norway spruce fir tree 
Common white larch tree 
Common juniper 
Olibanum juniper 
Common savin 



^dXvafragilis 
Juglans regia 
Quercus robur 
Pistacia terebinthus 
lentiscus 



Arctium lafifia 
Ccntaurea benedicta 
Cynara scolymus 
Leontodon taraxacum 
Artemisia abrotanum 
' absinthium 
————— vulgaris 
maritima 

- santonia 
Tanacctum vulgave 
Tussilago ycjycra 
Anthemis nobilis 

- fiyrethruni 
Chicorium intybus 
Matricaria fiarthenium 
Lactuca -virosa 

Inula helenium 
Arnica montana 
Achillea millefolium 



Valeriana officinalis 



Plantago major 
Viscum album 



Eryngium maritimum 
Daucus Carota 
Conium maculatum 
Ferula assafxtida 
Angelica archangelica 
Angelica sylvestris 
Phellandrium aguaticum 
CEenanthe crocata 
Cicuta -virosa 
Bubon galbanum 
Cuminum cyminum 
Coriandrum sativum 
Sium nodiflorum 
Imperatoria ostruthium 



XL— AMENTACEiE. 

Salix 

Juglans 

Quercus 

Terebinthina chia 

Mastiche 

III.— COMPOSITE. 

Bardana 

Carduus benedictus 

Cinara 

Taraxacum 

Abrotanum 

Absinthium 

Artemisia 

Absinthium maritimum 

Santonicum 

Tanacetum 

Tussilago 

Chamaemelum 

Pyrethrum 

Chicoreum 

Matricaria 

Lactuca virosa 

Enula campana 

Arnica 

Millefolium 

IV.— AGGREGATE. 

Valeriana sylvestris 

v.— CONGLOMERATE. 

Plantago 
Viscum 

VI.— UMBELLATE. 

Eryngium 

Daucus sylvestris 

Cicuta 

Asafoetida, gummi resina 

Angelica 

Angelica sylvestris 

Foeniculum aquaticum 

CEnanthe crocata 

Cicuta aquatica 

Galbanum, gummi resina 

Cuminum 

Coriandrum 

Sium 

Imperatoria 



Crack willow^ 
Common walnut tree 
Common oak tree 
Common turpentine tree 
Common mastich tree 



Common burdock 
Holy thistle 
Artichoke 
Common dandelion 
Common southernwood 
Common wormwood 
Common mugwort 
Sea wormwood 
Tartarian wormwood 
Common tansy 
Colt's foot 
Common camomile 
Pellitory of Spain 
Wild succory 
Common feverfew 
Stinking wild lettuce 
Elecampane 
Mountain arnica 
Common yarrow 



Officinal valerian 



Great plantane 
Mistletoe 



Sea eryngo 

Wild carrot 

Common hemlock 

Asafoetida gigantic fennel 

Garden angelica 

W'ild angelica 

Fine leaved water hemlock 

Water dropwort 

Water hemlock 

Lovage leaved bubon 

Cumin 

Common coriander 

Creeping water parsnip 

Common masterwort 
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Systematic Names, 
Pastinaca ofiofianax 
Anethum gra-veolens 

fxniculum 

Carum carui 
Pimpinella saxifraga 



Apium fietroselinum 
Ligusticum levisticum 



Vitis vinifera 
Panax quinquefolium 



Smilax China 
Smilax sarsafiarilla 
Cissampelos fiareira 
Aristolochia serfientaria 

longa 

clematitia 

Asarum eurofixuni 
Ruscus aculeatus 



Rubia tinctorum 
Galium afiarine 
Spigelia tnarilandica 



Officinal. 

Opoponax, gummi resina 

Anethum 

Foeniculum 

Caruon 

Pimpinella 

Anisum 

Petroselinum 

Levisticum 

VII.— HEDERACE^. 

Vitis 
Ginseng 

VIII.— SARMENTACE;iE. 

China 
Sarsaparilla 
Pareira brava 
Serpentaria virginiana 
Aristolochia rotunda 
Aristolochia tenuis 
Asarum 
Ruscus 

IX.— STELLATE. 

Rubia tinctorum 

Aparine 

Spigelia Marilandica 

X.— CYMOSiE. 



English. 

Rough parsnip 
Common dill 
Common fennel 
Common carraway 
Small burnet saxifrage 
Anise 

Common parsley 
Lovage 



Common vine 

Ginseng 



Chinese smilax 
Sarsaparilla smilax 
Pareira brava cissampelos 
Snakeroot birthwort 
Long-rooted birthwort 
Climbing birthwort 
Asarabacca 
Knee holly 



Dyer's madder 

Cleavers 

Perennial worm-grass 



Coffea arabica 



Cucumis colocinthis 
Momordica elaterium 
Bryonia alba 



Solanum nigrum 
Solanum dulcamara 
Atropa belladonna 
Atropa mandragora 
Hyosciamus niger 
Datura stramonium 
Nicotiana tabacum 
Capsicum annuum 
Physalis alkekengi 
Verbascum thafisus 
Digitalis /2wr^wrf a 
Strychnos nux -vomica 



Convolvulus scammonia 
Convolvulus jalafifia 
Lobelia sifihilitica 
Viola odorata 
Viola tricolor 



Cinchona officinalis 

VOL. II. 



Coffea 

XL— CUCURBITACEJE. 

Colocynthis 
Cucumis agrestis 
Bryonia 

XII.— SOLONACEiE. 

Solanum 

Dulcamara 

Belladonna 

Mandragora 

Hyosciamus 

Stramonium 

Nicotiana 

Piper indicum 

Alkekengi 

Verbascum 

Digitalis 

Nux vomica 

XIIL— CAMPANACE.E. 

Scammonium 

Jalapium 

Lobelia 

Viola 

Viola tricolor 

XIV.— CONTORTiE. 

Peruvianus cortex 



Coffee-tree 



Bitter cucumber 
Wild cucumber 
White briony 



Garden nightshade 
Woody nightshade 
Deadly nightshade 
Mandrake 
Black henbane 
Common thorn apple 
Tobacco 

Annual capsicum 
Winter cherry 
Common mullein 
Common foxglove 
Vomic nut 



Scammony bindweed 
Jalap bindweed 
Blue lobelia 
Sweet violet 
Pansy 



Peruvian bark tree 
4 B 
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Systematic Names. 
Cinchona rubra 
Asclepias vincetoxicum 



Gentiana lutea 
Gentiana fiurfiurea 
Chironia centaurium 
Menyanthes trifoliata 



Olea eurofiaa 



Santalum album 
Arbulus u-va ursi 
Styrax officinale 
Styrax benzoin 
Rhododendron chrysanthemum 



Anchusa tinctoria 
Anchusa officinalis 
Pulmonaria officinalis 
Lithospennuni officinale 
Symphytum officmale 
Cynot^lossum officinale 
Borago officinalis 



Teucrium marum 
Teucrium scordium 
Teucrium cha?ii<£drys 
Thymus -vulgaris 
Thymus ser/iyllum 
Melissa officinalis 
Hyssopus officinalis 
Lavandula s/iica 
Origanum -vulgar e 
Origanum marjorana 
Origanum dictamnus 
M-enlha. /I ifierita 
Mentha viridis 
Mentha fiulegium 
Marrubium vulgare 
Salvia officinalis 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
Glecoma hedtracea 
Betonica officinalis 



Gratiol a officinalis 
Veronica officinalis 
Veronica beccabunget 
Verbena officinalis 
Eupharsia officinalis 
Antirrhinum linaria 
Vitex agnus caa(U9 



Officinal. 
Cortex peruvianus ruber 
Vincetoxicum 

XV.— ROTACEiE. 

Gentiana 
Cursuta 

Centaurium minus 
Trifolium paludosum 

XVI.— SEPIARIiE. 



Oliva 



XVII.— BICORNES. 



Santalum citrinum 
Uva ursi 
Styrax, resina 
Benzoe, resina 
Rhododendron 

XVIII.— ASPERIFOLIiE. 

Anchusa 

Buglossum 

Pulmonaria 

Lilhospermum 

Consolida 

Cynoglossum 

Borago 

XIX.— VERTICILLATiE. 

Marum syriacum 

Scordium 

Chamaedrys 

Thymus 

Serpyllum 

Melissa 

Hyssopus 

Lavendula 

Origanum 

Majorana 

Dictamnus creticus 

Mentha piperitis 

Mentha sativa 

Pulegium 

MariMbiura 

Salvia 

Rosmarinus 

Hedera terrestris 

Betonica 

XX.— PERSONATiE. 

Gratiola 

Veronica 

Becabunga 

Verbena 

Euphrasia 

Linaria 

Agnus Castas 



English. 
Red Peruvian bark 
Officinal swallow wort 



Yellow gentian 
Purple gentian 
Lesser centaury 
Buck bean 



Common European olive 



Yellow saunders 

Bear-berry 

Storax tree 

Gum benjamin tree 

Yellow rhododendron 



Dyer's bu gloss 
Officinal bugloss 
Common lungwort 
Common gromwell 
Comfrey 
Houndstongue 
Borage 



Herb mastich 
Water germandei? 
Common germander 
Garden thyme 
Wild thyme 
Common balm 
Common hyssop 
Common lavender 
Common marjoram 
Sweet marjoram 
Dittany of Crete 
Pepper-mint 
Spear-mint 
Pennyroyal-mint 
Common horehound 
Garden sage 
Rosemary 
Ground ivy 
Wood betony 



Hedge hyssop 
Male speedwell 
Brooklime 
Common vervain 
Common eyebright 
Common toadflax 
Chaste tree 
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Systematic Names. 
Papaver rheas 
Papaver somniferum 
Chelidoniutn majus 



Capparis sfiinosa 



Sisyrnbrium nasturtium 
Cardamine firatensis 
Sinapis nigra 
Cochlcai'ia officinalis 
Cochlearia armoracia 
Erysimum officinale 
Erysimum alliuria 



Dolichos firuriens 
Geoffroya inermis 
Spartium scofiarium, 
Glycyrrhiza glabra 
Astragalus tragacantha 
Astragulus exscajius 
Trigonellay<cnM7n gracuin 
Pterocarpus santalinus 



Cassia semia 
Cassia Jjstula 
Mimosa catechu 
Mimosa nilotica 
Tamarindus indica 
Haematoxylum ca7n/iechianum 
Polygala ncnega 
Fumaria officinalis 



Aconitum nafiellus 
Delphinium stafihisagria 
Helleborus nigcr 
lAeWGhovws ftetidus 
Anemone firatensis 
Ranunculus acris 
Paeonia officinalis 
Clematis recta 
Dictamnusa/6M« 
Ruta graveolens 



Potentilla refitans 
Rubus idteua 
Rosa ceiitifolia 
Rosa gallica 
Rosa canina 
Agiimonia eufiatoria 
Geum urbanum 
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XXI.—RHOEADES. 

Officinal. 
Papaver erraticum 
Papaver album, Opium 
Chelidonium majus 

XXII.— PUTAMINEiE. 

Capparis 

XXIII.— SILIQUOS^. 

Nasturtium aquaticum 

Cardamine 

Sinapi 

Cochlearia hortensis 

Raphanus rusticanus 

Erysimum 

Alliaria 

XXIV — PAPILIONACE.E. 

Dolichos 
Geoffraea 
Genista 
Glycyrrhiza 
Tragacantha, gummi 
Astragalus exscapus 
Foenum grgecum 
Santalum rubrum 

XXV.— LOMENTACEiE. 

Senna 

Cassia fistularis 

Catechu, extracttim 

Arabicum, gummi 

Tamarindus 

Lignum Campechense 

Seneka 

Fumaria 

XXVI.— MULTISILIQUiE. 

Napellus 
Staphisagria 
Helleborus niger 
Helleboraster 
Pulsatilla nigricans 
Ranunculus pratensis 
Pzeonia 

Flammula Jovis 
Dictamnus albus 
Ruta 

XXVII.— SENTICOS^. 

Pentaphyllum 
Rubus idaeus 
Rosa damascena 
Rosa rubra 
Cynosbatus,yruc?«* 
Agrimonia 
Caryophyllata 



APPENDIX. 



English. 
Red poppy 
Common white poppy 
Greater celandine- 



Caper bush 



Water cresses 
Ladies smock 
Common mustard 
Scurvy grass 
Horse radish 
Hedge mustard 
Sauce-alone 



Covirhage 

Smooth bastard cabbage tree 
Common broom 
Common liquorice 
Goats thorn milk vetch 
Stemless milk vetch 
Common fenugreek 
Red Saunders 



Senna cassia 
Purging cassia 
Catechu mimosa 
Egyptian thorn mimosa 
Tamarind tree 
Logwood tree 
Rattlesnake root milk wort 
Common fumitory 



Common vtrolf's bane 
Stavesacre 
Black hellebore 
Bear's foot 
Meadow anemone 
Meadow crowfoot 
Common peony 
Upright virgin's bower 
Bastard dittany 
Common rue 



Cinquefoil 
Raspberry 

Hundred leaved rose 
Red officinal rose 
Hip, or dog rose 
Common agrimony 
Common avens 
4B 2 
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XXVIII.-— POMACEiE. 



Systematic Names. 
Pyrus cydonia 
Prunus domes tica 
Prunus sfiinosa 
Prunus laurocerasus 
Amygdalus communis 
Amygdalus fiersica 
Punica granatum 
Citrus medica 
Citrus aurantium 
Ribes rubrum. 
Ribes nigrum 



Myrtus fiimenta 
Caryophyllus aromaticus 
Melaleuca leucadendron 



Sedum acre 
Saxifraga granulata 



Althaea officinalis 
Malva sylvestris 



Guaiacum officinalis 
Quassia amara 
Quassia simarouba 
Linum usitatissimum 
Oxalis acetosella 



Dianthus caryofihyUus 
Saponaria officinalis 



Cistas creticus 
Hypericum p,erforatum 
Fraxinus ornus 



Rhamnus catharticus 
Sambucus nigra 
Sambucus ebulus 
Rhus coriaria 
Amyris gileadensis 
Copaifera officinalis 
Toluifera balsamum 



^sculus Hipfiocastanum 
Tropaeolum majus 



Officinal. 


English 


Cydonium malum 


Quince tree 


Prunum gallic um 


Prune, or plum tree 


Prunum sylvestre 


Sloe tree 


Laurocerasus 


Cherry laurel 


Amygdala 


Common almond 


Persica 


Peach tree 


Granatum 


Pomegranate 


Limon 


Lemon tree 


Aurantium hispalense 


Orange tree 


Ribes rubrum 


Red currant 


Ribes nigrum 


Black currant 


XXIX.—HESPERIDEiE. 




Pimento 


Allspice 


Caryophyllum aromaticum 


Clove tree 


Cajeputa 


Cajeput tree 


XXX.— SUCCULENTS. 




Sedum acre; s. minus 


Wall stone crop 


Saxifraga alba. 


White saxifrage 


.— COLUMNIFERiE, S. MALVACEAE. 


Althaea 


Marsh mallow. 


Malva 


- _ 1 f-ornmnn mallOW- 


XXXII.— GRUINALES. 


' ^, 


Guaiacum 


Guaiacum 


Quassia 


Bitter quassia 


Simarouba 


Simarouba quassia 


Linum 


Common flax 


Acetosella 


Wood sorrel. 



XXXIII — CARYOPHYLLEtE. 

Caryophyllum rubrum 
Saponaria 

XXIV.— CALYCANTHEMiE. 

XXXV.— ASCYROIDES. 

Ladanum, resina 

Hypericum 

Manna 

XXXVI.— COADUNATS. 

XXXVII.— DUMOSS. 

Spina cervina 

Sambucus 

Ebulus 

Sumach 

Balsamum gileadense 

Balsamum copaiva 

Balsamum tolutanum 

XXXVIII.— TRIHILATiE. 

Hippocastanum 
Nasturtium indicum 



Clove pink 
Soapvv^ort 



Cretan cistus 
St. John's wort 
Flowering ash 



Purging buckthorn 
Common black elder 
Dwarf elder 
Elm leaved sumach 
Balsam of gilead tree 
Balsam of copaiva tree 
Balsam of tolu tree 



Horse chesnut 

Nasturtium 



Berberis vulgaris. 
Swietenia mahagoni 



Croton cascarilla 

Clutia eluteria 

Ricinus communis 

Siphonia elastica 

Thea 

Wintera aromatica 



Salsola kali 

Chenopodium vulvaria 
Rumex acjuaticus 
Rumex acetosa 
Rheum palmatum 
Polygonum bistorta 



Laurus cinnamomum 
Laurus nobilis 
Laurus sassafras 
Laurus cam/ihora 
Canella alba 
Myristica moschata 



Parietaria officinalis 
Dorstenia contrayerva 
Ficus carica 
Urtica dioica 
Morus nigra 
Ulmus camfiestris 



Daphne mezereum 



Piper cubeba 
P'jpernigruin 
Piper longum 
Acorns calamus 
Arum maculatum 



Amomum zingiber 
Amomum cardamomum 
Curcuma longa 
Kaempferia rotunda 



Lilium candidum 
Scilla maritima 
Allium sativum 
Veratrum album 
Colchicum autumnale 
Crocus sativus 
Aloes sfiecies varies 
Con\AlldLVi?i fiolygonatujn' 
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Names. Officinal. 


English. 


Berberis 




Common barberry 


Swietenia 




Mahogany 


XXXIX- 


-TRICOCC.E. 




Cascarilla 




Willow leaved croton 


Cascarilla 




Cascarilla 


Rieinus 




Palma christi 


Resina elastica 




Elastic resin tree 


Thea 




Tea tree 


Winteranus (cortex) 


Winter's bark tree 


XL.— OLREACE^. 




Barilla, natron 




Prickly salt-wort 


ria Atriplex faeticia 




Stinking goosefoot 


Hydrolapathum 




Water dock 


Acetosa 




Common sorrel 


Rhabarbarum 




Officinal rhubarb 


Bistorta 




Bistort snakeweed 


I Cinnamomum 




Cinnamon tree 


Larus 




Sweet bay 


Sassafras 




Sassafras tree 


Camphora 




Camphor tree 


Canella alba 




Laurel-leaved canella 


Nux moschata 




Nutmeg tree 


XLL— SCABIDRiE. 




Parietaria 




Wall pellitory 


'a Contrayerva 




Contrayerva 


Carica 




Fig tree 


Urtica 




Common nettle 


Morum 




Mulberry tree 


Ulmus 




Common elm 


XLIL— VERPECULiE. 




Mezereum 




Mezereon 



XLIIL— PALMvE. 
XLIV.— PIPERITiE. 

Cubebae 
Piper nigrum 
Piper longum 
Calamus aromaticus 
Arum 

XLV.— SCITAMINEiE. 

Zingiber 

Cardamomum minus 
Curcuma 
Zedoaria 

XLVL— LILIACEiE. 

Lilium album 

Scilla 

Allium 

Helleborus albus 

Colchicum 

Crocus 

Aloe 

Convallaria 



Cubebs 
Black pepper 
Long pepper 
Sweet flag 
Common arum 



Ginger 
Cardamom 
Tumeric 
Zedoary 



Common white lily 
Officinal squill 
Common garlic 
White hellebore 
Common meadow saffron 
Saffron 
Aloe 
Solomon's seal 
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Systematic Names 
Iris florentina 
Iris jiseudo-acorus 



Orchis Jjiascula 



Calamus rotajig 



Saccharum officinanan 
Zea mayz 

Hordeum dystichon 
Triucum hybernum 
Avena saliva 



Polypodium vulgarc 
V o\ypo(.\[\\n\ Jilix mas 
Asplenium trichomanoides 
Asplenium scolafiendrium 
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XLVIL— ENSAT-E. 


^rrcAiMiji-A, 


Officinal. 
Iris florentina 
Iris paluhtris 


English 
Florentine orr':^ 
Yellow water flag 


XLVIII.—ORCHIDE^. 




Satyrium 


Male orchis 


XLIX.— TRIPETALOIDEiE. 




Sanguis draconis 


Dragon's blood tree 


L.— CALAMARI^. 




LI.— GRAMINA. 




Saccharum 


Sugar cane 


Mayz 
Hordeum 


Barley 


Trilicum 


Wheat 


Avena 


Oats 


LII.—FILICES. 




Polypodium 
Filix 


Common polypody 
Male fern 


Trichomanes 


Maidenhair 


Scolopendrium 


Hart's tongue 


LIIL— MUSCI. 




LIV.— ALG^. 





Lichen islandicus 
Lichen caninus 



Boletus igniariua 



Lichen islandicus 
Lichen cinereus terrestris 

LV.— FUNGI. 

Agaricus chirurgorum 



Eryngo-leaved lichen 
Ground liverwort 



Agaric 



BoTRYS Mexicana. — Page 275, col. 2, line 10 ; 
"juice adheres Co thejingers." The taste of the former is 
somewhat bitter, and the distilled water is milky, con- 
taining the smell and taste of the plant, but a very 
small proportion only of essential oil can be obtained 
from it. One portion of this oil is fluid, yellow aro- 
matic, bitter, and fragrant like the plant ; the other coa- 
gulates in the cold like suet, and is readily dissolved in 
spirit of wine. The watery infusion is bitter, with a 
fragrance inferior to that of the plant : the spirituous 
tincture, with a slight bitterness, has also an acrid 
taste. Somewhat more than two drachms of a watery 
extract of a bitter, saltish taste is obtained from an ounce 
of the plant, and it is soon covered with an efflores- 
cence of saline crystals. The spirituous extract is less 
in quantity, amounting only to a drachm and a scruple, 
but superior in bitterness and acrimony. From the 
shape of the crystals, and their crackling in the fire, 
they are supposed to be nitrous. The plant has been 
styled, from its sensible qualities, an aperient, an ab- 
stergent, a carminative, and an analeptic, peculiarly 
useful not only in pituitous asthma but in hysteria. 

BouLlMUS. — Page 276, col. 2, line 46 ; " afifietite 
for food is followed by vomiting." — Another species 
should have been added, viz. b, organica. In the first 



volume of the Memoirs of the Medical Society we 
find a case recorded by Mr. French, in which, from an 
hydrops ovarii, the stomach was raised on the left side, 
so that the pylorus was the lowest part ; and Ruysch 
(Obs. 74) relates an instance of a similar complaint 
from a relaxation of the pylorus. We can scarcely re- 
concile Blasius' observation of a double stomach with 
the symptoms of this disease, and hesitate a little in 
admittmg the troops of lice found by Bonetus (Scpul- 
cretum, lib. iii. ii. 9). A liver of an enormous size is 
mentioned among the causes which probably drew the 
pylorus downward ; and Bonetus records the insertion 
of the ductus choledochus into the stomach as a cause, 
(I. c. lib. iii. ii. 6 ; see also Anatomia Vesalii, v, 3. 8). 
The structure of the intestines, which had not their 
usual tortuous course, is said to have produced the 
same effect. We know that all carnivorous animals, 
whose intestines are shorter and less convoluted than 
those of the human race, bear fasting indiff'erently. 
The narcotics, particularly opium and coffee, are fre- 
quently useful to lessen the painful sensation ; for, in the 
organic species we are now describing, a cure can scarce- 
ly be expected. 

Bractea, a thin plate ; but in botany it implies a 
floral leaf, or is the name of the vegetable organ on 
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which the plant depends for support. It is commonly 
of the same duration with the other leaves, which is of 
importance in the distinction, as it might be otherwise 
confounded with the calyx, which withers when the 
fruit is ripe. 

Branchi^, the gills offish. 

Brandy. — Page 279, col. 1, line 2; "See Annales 
de C7ii7nie, vol. xxxvii." — See Vinum adustum. 
Like all other wines and spirits, it is an indirect stimu- 
lus ; in other words a most destructive narcotic, if used 
in excess ; but often useful and salutary at proper sea- 
sons and in moderate quantities. 

Brasilianum lignum. — Page 279, col. 1, line 17; 
" Santalus Adulterinus."—H(£matoxylum camfiechia- 
niun Lin. Sp. PI. 549. 

Brawn. The neck of the boar boned, firmly rolled 
into a cylinder, and afterwards boiled. An old animal is 
preferred, as the skin is more horny. It is cut thin, 
and eaten with vinegar and mustard; condiments which 
render it moi-e digestible. It is, however, to many 
persons an insipid food, and not very soluble. 

Brevia vasa — Page 281, col. 2, line 45; "Me 

■veins which receive this name." — The veins accompany 
the arteries; but the term is chiefly applied to the lat- 
ter. See Splen. 

Bristoliensis aqua. — Page 282, col. 1, line 28; 
'■^adds to the ingredients sul/ihat of soda."'— Dv. Carrick 
obtained from a wine gallon, muriated magnesia 7i 
grains, common salt 4, sulphated soda 1 1 }, selenite 1 1|, 
carbonated lime 13i, in the whole forty seven grains 
and three quarters. Dr. Nott found, probably in a 
drier sei\son a residuum of fifty two grains. The spe- 
cific gravity of this water is 1.00077, and its heat 74°, 
nearly. It is said, like the Bath water, to occasion a 
sensible glow in the stomach, and to produce occa- 
sionally headachs. 

British oil, a dark petroleum, found sometimes 
floating in springs, but more frequently produced by 
distillation from a stone which contains it. This oil is 
slightly stimulant, and it is recommended as a discutient 
in bruises. 

Broccoli. Brassica italica. See Brassica. 

Bromatologia, (from ^p^f^ec, food, and Xoyoi, a 
discourse). The doctrines of aliment. 

Bronchitis, a term lately introduced by Dr. Bad- 
ham, implying inflammations of the bronchiae, n'ot de- 
cidedly catarrhal. He considers this disease as of three 
kinds the b. acuta, asthenica, and chronica, viz. the ac- 
tive inflammation of the membrane lining the bron- 
chise the peripneumonia notha, and the catari-lius seni- 
lis. He seems, in some places, to allude to the croop, 
but not distinctly, and with no accurate discrimination 
of its peculiar membranous discharge. 

The acute bronchitis, which is the only novelty in 
the workj does not appear to be distinguished from ca- 
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tarrh ; for the bronchial glands are occasionally tur- 
gid ; and though marks of inflammation are at first ob- 
vious, debility soon comes on, and every symptom ap- 
parently marks languid circulation through these organs 
(Badham on the inflammatory Affections of the rau- 
cous Membrane of the Bronchiae). See Peripneu- 
monia notha, Catarrhus suFFocATivus, and Se- 
nilis. 

Brush. The flesh brush and its use are generally 
known (see Frictio); but we introduce this article 
for the purpose of mentioning two instruments of this 
kind ; one is the ?neta/lic brush of M. iV/o/we7z, the other 
the stomach brush. The first consists of wires terminat- 
ing in small knobs, fixed round a wheel, and is used by 
turning an axle which gives motion to the wheel. He 
seems willing to compare it with the metallic tractors; 
but thinks the action of both instruments purely me- 
chanical. The stomach brush we cannot readily de- 
scribe, as we have not met with an intelligible account 
of it. The stimulus is given by hairs, which bend in 
passing through the oesophagus; but recover thir rec- 
tangular position when in the stomach, in consequence 
of their elasticity. It is called by the German authors 
excutia ventriculi, and is used to stimulate the organ, 
and to assist the discharge of heavy viscid mucus. 

Bhuta. — Page 287, col. 2, line 7; " teaching the 
use of salt in clysters." — This article should have been 
marked with inverted commas. It is the opinion of 
others, and not our own. The fact is not true; nor is 
it probable, if the Almighty had deigned to instruct 
us, that this would have been the means, which few 
could have profited by. The whole is truly ridiculous. 

Bryonia alba. — Page 287, col. 2, line 37; 
" bryonia alba Lin. Sp. PI. 1438." — The flowers of the 
bryony are bell-shaped, monopetalous, of a greenish 
white, followed by red berries, containing an extremely 
viscid pulp with small seeds. The root is as thick as a 
man's leg, brownish or yellowish without, and white 
within. 

The excavated root of the bryony is occasionally fill- 
ed with beer, with the recent juice of the plant, or 
with sugar, which deliquesces in 24 hours In differ- 
ent doses these are employed in dropsies ; in the strong- 
er habits, it is said, with considerable success. Exter- 
nally, if cut in pieces, slightly bruised, and applied 
warm to the legs, repeating the application every 
twelve hours, it is said, by Tissot, to evacuate a large 
quantity of water. In other hands it has been less suc- 
cessful. 

Its external application has been also advantageous 
in sciatica and scrofulous swellings, and in stiffness, of 
the joints. It is sometimes sold instead of the mechoa- 
canna. Its faecula formerly employed is wholly useless. 
The Wirtemberg Dispensatory contains an unguentum 
agrip}i£ of which the larger proportion is bryony ; and 
it is said to be useful as a cathartic in enlarged spleens, 
and externally in cold tumours. 

BuFO. — Page 293, col. 1, line 15; " it is often found 
under bramble bushes." — The scitntificnanieef this ani- 
mal in the system of Linnaeus is rana bvfo, in modern 
authors of the natural order of batrachiens; whose cha • 
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racterisa short, thick body-,oftenruggcd,"four paws, the 
posterior rarely loni^erthan the body, toes without any 
viscous cushion at their extremities, and no tail. The 
animal is not fornned for escape, and, when in danger, 
inflates his body, rendering it very hard and elastic, 
throwing from the ruggid protuberances a fetid viscid 
fluid, and another fluid from the anus, both supposed, 
without reason, to be poisonous. When these means of 
defence fail, the animal atternpts to bite. His hold is 
firm; but the wound, though attended with a slight in- 
flammation, is soon cured. The fluids thrown from the 
vcrrucae and the anus are not most slightly injurious, 
unless from a previous wound, and even then an incon- 
siderable inflammation only ensues. In warm coun- 
tries these fluids are more acrid, and may be truly styled 
poisonous. The frothy fluid on plants, called toad's 
spittle^ is in reality the nidis of an insect. Toads eat 
worms, insects, Sec, sometimes bread, and difl'erent 
vegetables ; and some are so tame as to come when 
called, and eat what is offered. A curious instance of 
this kind, recorded by Mr. Pennant, occured in De- 
vonshire. They most commonly come from their re- 
treats after a Avarm rain. At other times they remain 
quiet in their holes, not in a state of torpor, but merely 
of weakness from want of food, and from cold. The 
male is peculiarly active in assisting the female when 
she lays her eggs, and singularly attentive to the young 
ones, when ready to escape from them. Toads are ap- 
parently long lived, and their legs are often eaten in 
France instead of the legs of frogs, lu which they are 
said to be sacrcely inferior, except in tenderness. 

Toads, dried and powdered, have been used not 
only as a diuretic but as a sudorific: applied alive on 
the head the animal is supposed to relieve pains of that 
part, and, on any other organ, to draw the gout to it. 
We need scaixely add that these fancies have little 
foundation. 

The common toad has large projecting parotids, an 
ash coloured body, sometimes a little yellowish above, 
and white below. The verrucvx;"are of an obscure red, 
the hinder feet demi-palmated. 

BuFONiT^, TOAD STONES, fossils convcx and 
smooth on one side, flat and unequal on the other; re- 
gular and irregular. They were supposed to be calculi 
from the head of a toad, and are the origin of the fable, 
that the head of this animal produces pearls. They 
are now known to be the teeth of the anarrhicus, or 
the sea wolf. Those which have concentric circles of 
different colours are called serpents' s or wolf 's eyes. Va- 
rious medical virtues have been attributed to them, but 
on no secure foundation. 

BuGLOssuM. — Page 293, col. 1, line 45 ; ^^ its roots 
are mucilaginous." — The ancient bugloss was probably 
not the same as the modern; for the latter does not 
merit the name of euphrosine given by Pliny. Historia 
Naturalis, xxv. 8. 

BuLBOCASTAxuM. — Page 293, col. 2, line 6 ; " ru- 
berous.,and ivhitish." — The lowerleaves are winged, and 
cut into several divisions, finer and smaller than those 
of saxifrage. The stalk is about twelve inches in 
height, with one leaf about the middle, as fine and 
slender as fennel, with similar leaves at every division 



of the branches, on the tops of which grow thin umbels 
of small white flowers. 

BuLBO cAVERNosus, a musclc named from its ori- 
gin and insertion. See Accelerator urin^e. 

BuLBUS. — Page 293, col. 2, line 24; ^^ easily takev 
hold of from its roundness." — In botany it means a large 
bud, generally produced under the ground, on or near 
the roots of some herbaceous plants, from hence called 
bulbous. Linnjeus describes it asa species of hiberna- 
culum produced on the root, consisting of stipulae and 
foot stalks, the rudiments of former leaves, with scales 
or bark. In the bulbous plants, of which the tulip, 
onion, and lily are examples, the root is properly the 
hybcrnaculum, which contains and protects the em- 
bryo of the future plant. At the lower part of this 
bulb a fleshy tubercle, from which a number of fibres 
proceed, is observable. This part is strictly the root, 
as the other is only the nursery of the plant, which, 
after a series of years, perishes, leaving at its sides a 
number of smaller bulbs for perpetuating the species. 
Dr. Grew remarks, that all bulbous roots may be consi- 
dered as hermaphrodites, by which he meant roots and 
trunk in one. When uniform, they are styled solid; 
when composed of numerous infolding coats, ^z^nfca^fc/; 
when composed of lesser scales, sywwTnose; when there 
are only two to each plant, rfw/z/jca^i?; when several, 
aggregate. 

BUPLEURUM ROTUNDIFOLIUM, Lin. Sp. PI. 340, 

is an annual, growing in fields. The seed is black, 
long, furrowed, and of an austere taste, which is weak 
in the plant. Each is accounted a vulnerary. It 
was formerly used to prevent and cure hernise ; but as 
a steady pressure was also applied, the eff'ect was ambi- 
guous. It is recommended also as a discutient, and to 
take off the blackness from bruises. 

BuPRESTis. — Page 294, col. 2, line 6; " are pos- 
sessed in some measure of the same virtues." — It is a cole- 
opterous insect of singular beauty. The body is long: 
two membranous wings are concealed under very hard 
scales; filiform, serrated antenna;, a little shorter than 
the breast plate, are composed of eleven joints ; the 
mouth is furnished with two lips, two horny mandi- 
bles, and two unindentated jaws, and four short filiform 
antennulse : it has five joints in the tarsi. 

Burgeon, in botany, an eye, bud, or gem. 

BuRSiE MUCOSA. — Page 295, col. 1, line 39' 
" the outside of the foot." — These bursae are found iii 
the extremities of the body ; and the number of those 
discovered is said to be one hundred and forty viz, 
thirty in each superior, and thirty-seven in each infe- 
rior extremity. Many are placed on the inner sides 
of the tendons between them and the bone, some be- 
tween the tendon and the integuments ; many are ex- 
ternal and internal with respect to the tendons ; some 
between contiguous tendons, or between tendons and 
ligaments. These sacs are also interposed where pro- 
cesses of bone play on ligaments, or one bone on ano- 
ther. The bursae sometimes communicate, and when 
tendons separate the sacs are also divided. In very 
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young and in very old persons they sometimes com- 
municate with the cavities of the joints, without any 
apparent injury to its motion. 

The bursac, in many respects, resemble the capsular 
ligaments of the joints; for the internal membrane of 
each is thin and dense ; between them and the bones, 
layers of cartilage, or articular cartilages, are interposed ; 
fatty matter intervenes at least in part, in each where 
the motion is considerable; and the chemical nature of 
the containing fluids is the same. The bursae often 
communicate with the cavities of the joints, and it is 
equally necessary, in operations, to guard them from 
too free access of the exiernal air. As Mr. Gooch's 
enumeration has been thought too concise, we shall 
transcribe a more complete catalogue from Dr. Hooper. 

" BuRS^ MUCOSAE OF THE HEAD. 1. A bursa of 

the superior oblique muscle of the eye, situated behind 
its trochlea in the orbit. 2. The bursa of the digastri- 
cus, situated in the internal surface of its tendon. 3. 
A bursa of the circumflexus, or tensor palati, situated 
between the hook-like process of the sphenoid bone 
and the tendon of that muscle. 4. A bursa of the 
sterno hyoideus muscle, situated between the os hyoides 
and larynx. 

" BuRS^ MUCOSA SITUATED ABOUT THE SHOULDER 

JOINT. 1. The external acromial, situated under the 
acromion, between the coracoid process, deltoid mus- 
cle, and capsular ligament. 2. The iniernal acromial, 
situated above the tendon of the infra spinatus and 
teres major: it often communicates with the former. 
3. The coracoid bursa, situated near the root of the 
coracoid process : it is sometimes double, and some- 
times triple. 4. The clavicular bursa, found where 
the clavicle touches the coracoid process. 5. The 
subclavian bursa, between the tendon of the subclavi- 
cularis muscle and the first rib. 6. The coracobra- 
chial, placed between the common origin of this mus- 
cle, the biceps, and the capsular ligament. 7. The 
bursa of the pectoralis major, situated under the head 
of the humerus, between the internal surface of the 
tendon of that muscle and another bursa placed on the 
long head of the biceps. 8. An external bursa of the 
teres major, under the head of the os humeri, between 
it and the tendon of the teres major. 9. An internal 
bursa of the teres major, found within the muscle where 
the fibres of its tendon diverge. 10. A bursa of the 
latissimus dorsi, between the tendon of this muscle 
and the os humeri. 11. The humero bicipital bursa, 
in the vagina of the tendon of the biceps. There are 
other bursae mucosae about the humerus, but their situ- 
ation is uncertain. 

" BuRSiE MUCOSA SITUATED NEAR THE ELBOW JOINT. 

— 1. The radio-bicipital, situated between the tendon 
of the biceps, brachialis, and anterior tubercle of the 
radius. 2. The cubito radial, between the tendon of 
the biceps, supinator brevis, and the ligament common 
to the radius and ulna. 3. The anconeal bursa, be- 
tween the olecranon and tendon of ihe anconeus mus- 
cle. 4. The capitulo-radial bursa, between the tendon 
common to the extensor carpi radialis brevis, and ex- 
tensor communis digitorum and round head of the ra- 
dius. There are oti er bursae, but as their situation 
varies, they are omitted. 

" BuRSiE OF THE INFERIOR PART OF THE FORE ARM 

AND HAND. — On t/ie inside of the wrist and hand. 1. 
A very large bursa, for the tendon of the ilexor pol- 
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licis longis. 2. Four short bursae on the fore part oi 
the tendons of the flexor sublimis. 3. A large bursa 
behind the tendon of the flexor pollicislongus, between 
it and the fore part of the radius, capsular ligament of 
the wrist, and os trapezium. 4. A large bursa behind 
the tendons of the flexor digitorum profundus, and on 
the fore part of the end of the radius, and fore part of 
the capsular ligament of the wrist. In some subjects it 
communicates with the former. 5. An oblong bursa, 
between the tendon of the flexor carpi radialis and os 
trapezium. 6. A very small bursa between the tendon 
of the flexor carpi ulnaris and os pisiforme. 

" On the back part of the hand and wrist. 7. A bursa 
between the tendon of the abductor pollicis longus and 
the radius. 8. A large bursa between the two exten- 
sores carpi radiales. 9. Another below it, common to 
the extensores carpi radiales. 10. A bursa at the in- 
sertion of the tendon of the extensor carpi radialis. 
11. An oblong bursa, for the tendon of the extensor 
pollicis longus, and which communicates with 9. 12. 
A bursa, for the tendon of the extensor pollicis longus, 
between it and the metacarpal bone of the thumb. 13. 
A bursa between the tendons of the extensor of the 
fore, middle, and ring fingers. 14. A bursa for the 
extensors of the litile finger. 15. A bursa between 
the tendon of the extensor carpi ulnaris and ligament of 
the wrist. There are also bursae mucosae between the 
musculi lumbricales and interossei. 

" BURS^ SITUATED NEAR THE HIP JOINT. On the 

fore part of the joint. 1. The ileo-puberal, situated 
between the iliacus internus, psoas magnus, and the 
capsular ligament of the head of the feo-ur. 2. The 
pectineal, between the tendon of the pectineus and the 
thigh bone. 3. A small bursa of the gluteus medius 
muscle, situated between it and the great trochanter, 
before the insertion of the pyriformis. 4. A bursa of 
the gluteus minimus muscle, between its tendon and 
the great trochanter. 5. The gluteo fascial, between 
the gluteus maximus and vastus externus. 

" On the posterior part of the hip joint. 6. The tubc- 
ro-ischiatic bursa, situated between the obturator inter- 
nus nmscle, the posterior spine of the ischium, and its 
tuberosity. 7. The obturatory bursa, which is oblong, 
anti found between the obturator internus and gemini 
muscles and the capsular ligament. 8. A bursa of the 
semi-membranosus, under its origin and the long head 
of the biceps femoi is. 9. The gluteo-trochanteral bur- 
sa, situated between the tcurlon of the psoas muscle 
and the root of the great trochanter. JO. Two glutei- 
femoral bursae, situated between the tendon of the glu- 
teus maximus and os femoris. 11. A bursa of the 
quadratus femoris, situated between it and the little 
trochanter. 12. The iliac bursa, situated between 
the tendon of the iliacus internus and the little tro- - 
chanter. 

" BuRSiE MUCOSA SITUATED NEAR THE KNEE JOINT. 

1. The supra-genual, which adheres to the tendons of 
the vastus and cruralis and the fore part of the thigh 
bone. 2. The infra-genual bursa, situated under the 
ligament of the patella, and often communicates with 
the above. 3. The anterior genual, placed between 
the tendon of the sartorius, gracilis, and scmi-tendino- 
sus, and internal and lateral ligament of the knee. 4. 
The posterior genual, which is sometimes double, and 
is situated between the tendons of the semi membrano- 
sus, the internal head of the gastrocnemius, the capsular 
4 C 
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ligament, and internal condyle. 5. The popliteal, 
coiibpicuous between the tendon of that muscle, the 
exieniul condyle of the femur, the semilunar cartilage, 
and external condyle of the tibia. 6. The bursa of the 
biceps cruris, between the external part of the tendon 
of the biceps cruris, alid the exiernal lateral ligament of 
the knee. 

" BuksjE mucosjE situated in the foot. — On the 
back, side, and hind fiart of the feet. 1. A bursa of 
the tibialis anticus, between its tendon, the lower part 
of the tibia, and capsular ligament of the ankle. 2. A 
bursa between the tendon of the extensor poUicis pedis 
longus, the tibia and capsular ligament of the ankle. 

3. A bursa of the extensor digitorum communis, be- 
tween its tendons, the tibia, and ligament of the ankle. 

4. A large bursa, common to the tendons of the pero- 
nei muscles. 5. A bursa of the peroneus brevis, pro- 
per to its tendon. G. The calcaneal bursa, between 
the tendo Achillis and os calcis. 

" In the sole of the foot. 1. A bursa for the tendon of 
the peroneus longus. 2. A bursa common to the ten- 
don of the flexor pollicis pedis longus, and the tendon 
of the flexor digitorum pedis communis longus profun- 
dus. 3. A bursa of the tibialis posticus, between its 
tendon, the tibia, and astragalus. 4. Five bursae for 
the flexor tendons, which begin a little above the first 
'^oint of each toe, and extend to the root of the third 
phalanx or insertion of the tendons." 

The bursse mucosce are often found inflamed, relaxed, 
or full of a morbid, coagulable fluid. Stifi'ness is the 
frequent consequence of such diseases. See Koch 

de Morbis Bursarum Tcndinum Mucosarum Lipsiae, 

1790. 

BuTYRUM. — Page 295, col. 2, line 3 ; " Butter." — 
The Grecian poets, who speak of milk and cheese, had 
no name for butter : the Romans only used it as a me- 
dicine. Butter is the oily inflammable portion of milk, 
separated in the form of cream, as already explained. 
(See Lac.) Fresh butter has scarcely any smell, and 
its taste is soft, mucilaginous, and agreeable, more rich 
than oil, and softer than marrow. It resembles, in its 
nature, the fatty expressed oils ; but is often inconve- 
nient in a delicate stomach, as it swims on the upper 
part of the food in that viscus, producing a sensation 
not unlike heartburn. It melts easily, and runs like 
oil, unless this separation of the oil from the mucilage 
is prevented by flour or milk. In this state, however, 
it is with great difficulty digested. Butter in some 
constitutions is laxative. It is computed that 50,000 
tons of butter are consumed annually in London. 

In separating the oily portion of the milk, a milky 
fluid is left, called butter milk. It is less rich than 
cream ; but a part of the oil, and the whole of the sac- 
charine part, remains. It is a light, pleasing, and re- 
freshing drink, and when the acetous fermentation is 
•allowed to precede the process of making butter, it is 
agreeably acid and an useful refrigerant. 

BuxTONiENSis AQUA. — Page 295, col, 2, line 36 ; 
« f o/rf bath hath been used." — It seems not to be point- 
ed out with sufficient distinctness, that the great ad- 
vantages of the Buxton waters, externally used, consist 
in th-ir temperature. We have seen, in the article 
Baihing, that some reaction takes place from the in- 
creased energy of the system, in popular language the 



vires medicatrices naturae, from which the advantage;^ 
of cold bathing arc derived. If the temperature be in- 
creased, the shock is less, and the powers of reaction 
are not so great, so that waters of this kind are adapted 
for the weaker constitutions, where greater cold might 
be injurious or fatal. For these reasons Buxton waters 
are useful to those previously weakened by severe gout, 
rheumatism, or other painful diseases. Internally it is 
said to relieve dyspepsia and its attendant symptoms, to 
increase appetite, restore the spirits, and improve tlic 
general health. To this we cannot object; but should 
this be the effect of the azotic gas, for the water con- 
tains no other active ingredient, it is a subject of regret 
that it is not more generally employed. 

Buxus. — Page 295, col. 2, line 52; ^^ found wild in 
some parts of England." — The box is an evergreen, 
thickly branched, with oval, dark green, shining leaves. 
The wood is yellowish, of a greater density than any 
other European wood, sometimes sinking in water. 
The flowers are imperfect ; the fruit a green berry di- 
vided into three cells, containing six seeds. The pecu- 
liar smell and taste of the leaves are lost in drying, and 
the plant is said to kill camels, though they appear 
fond of it. (Hanway ) The wood, when masticated, 
has no taste: the spirituous extract, which amounts to 
about one fifteenth of the wood, is slightly bitter ; and 
the watery (one thirtieth) of a disagreeable saline taste. 
A decoction of the wood has been esteemed of equal 
virtue with the guaiacum in lues. The oil of box has 
been useful in curing toothach, and, mixed with equal 
quantity of lintseed oil, in relieving the pains of hae- 
morrhoids. 

Bysma — Page 296, col. 2, line 6; " the same vjith 
amurca." It is a cryptogamous plant of the family of 
the algae, consisting of a filamentous tuft, or a powdery 
down. Many of the byssi ought to be referred to the 
confervae, and the downy powders certainly to be re- 
ferred to a separate genus. This name is also given to 
the tuft of filaments, which fix some shells to the rocks 
in the Mediterranean sea. These are capable of being 
spun, and actually form different articles of dress, of a 
silky fineness. 

Byssolite, a singular species of mineral vegetation 
discovered by Saussure on Mount Blanc, adhering to 
masses of granite. One of these blocks, he observes, 
was in part covered with delicate strait fibres of amian- 
thus, which seemed to grow on the stone like a fine 
plant. A transparent rock crystal, adhering to the 
rock in the middle of this mineral herb, contained 
many of these threads, and was evidently of a subse- 
quent formation. The byssolite consists in one hun- 
dred parts of alumine, 43.19; flint, 34.73; lime, 9.01 ; 
oxide of iron, which gives it a brown colour, 19'.32! 
These are ingredients very different from those of 
amianthus, and it consequently becomes a new genus. 



CAAMINI, the leaf of a shrub found on the moun- 
tains Maracaya, used in Chili and Peru as tea. It grow* 
on very high hills, at a distance from the inhabited part? 
of Peru. ^ 
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Caaponga. — Page 297, col. 2, line 26; '■^ the same 
nature us the above." — It resembles in habit the cassias, 
and every pan is bitter: the leaves are applied to foul 
ulcers. The name is more properly caaroboa. 

Cacao. — Page 298, col. 1, line 36; " o/ a much 
lari^er size." — The fruit is oval, obtuse on the top, about 
three inches m diameter, sometimes smooth, at others 
rough, with protuberances, or divided longitudinally 
by furrows. The colour is a pale yellow, or a blood 
red. Within the fleshy covering it contains a white 
pulp, lesembliiig butier, sweet and subacio, and in the 
middle there are about twenty-five nuts. The ripe- 
nesb of the fruit is ascertained by the colour, and the 
Tauling of the seeds, when shaken. The pulp is cut 
longitudineilly, and the seeds separated by agitation, as- 
sisted by fermentation. They resemble, as we have 
said, almonds, covered with a black, red epidermis and 
a blackish medulla, divisible into lobes, between which 
the cuticle insinuates. Sonnerat informs us, that the 
cocoa nuts of the Manillas are superior to those of 
America. 

In making chocolate nothing should be added, by 
which means it may be kept longer without injury. 
The chocolat de Same is wholly unmixed. When the 
Spaiiiarcis arrived in South America, the Mexicans kept 
these nuis in their houses, so that they might prepare 
their meal at any time ; but the Spaniards, thinking 
the nuts too cold, added the spices. The proportion of 
sugar varies : the most oily nuts require the largest, 
and it is said sometimes to amount to two thirds : if in 
too small a proportion, the bitterness is unpleasant. 
The spices employed, besides the vanilloes, are cinna- 
mon, capsicum, and cloves; the odoriferous additions, 
besides musk, are amber and balsam of Peru. 

The oil which the nuts contain is not wholly sub- 
dued by the roasting, but is rendered miscible with wa- 
ter by the trituration with sugar; but the sugar must 
noi be in so large a quantity as to occasion acidity or 
flatulence. When properly prepared, chocolate is said 
to be nutrient, analeptic, and demulcent, to procure 
quiet sleep, and gently loosen the belly. It is injurious 
to the fat, plethoric, and to those who use little exer- 
cise, as it renders them liable to apoplexy and haemor- 
rhages. Where the stomach also is loaded with viscid 
mucus or bile, it is often hurtful. It is more salubrious 
in the morning than after a full meal; in cold than in 
warm weather; an useful diet in tabes, and, if the spices 
are omitted, in phthisis. Linnaeus (Amoenitates Aca- 
demicae, vii. 263) recommends chocolate as highly use- 
ful in relieving the pains of hscmorrhoids. As a vehicle 
for the bark, the leaves of the orange tree, and for mu- 
riated mercury, it has been highly recommended. For 
the latter purpose it is made into lozenges. The but- 
ter of chocolate., separated as already explained, is ren- 
dered whiter by repeated ablution in hot water, and 
. of a still more brilliant hue by an alkaline ley, by quick- 
lime, or spirit of wine. By distillation it affords an 
acid resembling the sebacic (Crell's Chemical Journal, 
ii. 152); does not become rancid in many years, and 
when left in a copper vessel for a month produced no 
aerugo. It is employed like other expressed vegetable 
oils, and more useful, as it does not change by heat ; 
and is applied with advantage, to piles (Mangeti Bi- 
bliotheca Pharniaceutica, art. Cacoa), either by means 
of cotton, or introduced internally on a suppository ; 



relieving the pain, and often producing a salutary dis- 
charge of bioou. It is highly useful in soaps, and in pre- 
serving surgeons' instruments from rust. 

Cachexia. — Page 299, col. 2, line 62 ; " must be di- 
rected by gcntral views only." — We find an instance, in 
which it was found to have arisen from an insect in the 
stomach : repelled eruptions and evacuations, or gout, 
have been frequently its source. Drinking cold water 
while warm, and the use of saturnme cosmetics are more 
frequent causes than authors have suspected. We 
lately saw a case of cachexy tbllowing a poitou colic, 
it was said from the smell of paint. The facts were ad- 
mitted, but the cause was denied ; and it was at last dis- 
covered that the lady had been too anxiously endea- 
vouring to obtain a brilliant complexion. 

To the remedies we have only to add the broad leav- 
ed willow bark, and the Pyrmont waters. Marcard. 

Cachrys odontalgica, Lin. Sup. PI. 181 ; Wil- 
denow, vol. i. 1409. The root is long, highly acrid, 
and somewhat aromatic. It resembles the pyrethrum, 
and is used, like it, in toothach. Pallas, iter. 3, Ap- 
pendix. 

Cacochymia. — Page 300, col. 2, line 56 ; " defiraved- 
state of the humours." If it were of consequence to 
fix the meaning of the term more accurately, we would 
observe that it is a depravation of the chemical nature 
of the fluids, as when the alkali is in excess in those 
fluids which contain ammoniacal salt ; when the phos- 
phoric acid is unusually disengaged, as seems to be the 
case in gout. The water in a greater proportion, the 
fibrin or the red globules in a less, ought not to be call- 
ed cacochymia. 

Cactus cochenellifer, Lin Sp. PI. 670. A plant 
which grows in many parts of South America, and par- 
ticularly in Mexico. This is the species according 
to La Marck, which feeds the cochineal insect, and not 
the c. opuntia, as stated in that article. Yet Thierry 
de Menonville, who visited the native districts of this 
plant, doubts if it be the same which is cultivated in 
the neighbourhood of Mexico for the support of these 
insects. The colour of the insect is derived from the 
deep, brilliant red of the flow ers. The whole genus is 
succulent and spinous ; but this species has few thorns. 

Q,K\i& OLEUM, Cade oil, supposed to be the pisselaeum 
of the ancients, but really made from the fruit of the 
junifierus oxycedrus Lin. Sp. PI. 1470. It is used 
chiefly as a discutient. 

CfficiTAS, (from ccecus). See Amaurosis and Ca- 
taract a. 

Cajeputi oleum. — Page 302, col. 2, line 65 ; " edi- 
tion of the species filantarum." — It is the melaleuca 
leucadendron of Wildenow Sp. PI. vol. iii. page 1428; 
of Linnaeus first mantissa., and the Supplement, includ- 
ed in the fiolydelfihia icosandria. Dr. Smith, in theLin- 
naean Transactions, iii, 27-3, seems inclined to refer it, 
with other naturalists, to the genus metrosiderus, as the 
only distinction is the union of the filaments into five 
bundles. He has examined the flower of this species, 
and Wildenow has retained his specific character. 
4 C 2 
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The appellation caie jiut is said to signify the white 
tree, and it was therefore supposed to be tlistillcd from 
the wood ; but Valcntyn and Rumphius have informed 
tis, that it is really drawn from the leaves, which is 
more probable, as they are marked with transparent 
points, like the hypericum perforatum. It was, at first, 
slightly mentioned by Locher in 1719; but introduced 
into the Amsterdam dispensatory seven years after- 
wards. The genuine oil is rarely met with in this coun- 
try, and its place is said to be supplied by oil distilled 
from cardamoms. Thunberg describes it of a grass 
giecn colour, equally iluid with ardent spirits, burning 
or evaporating without leaving any residuum. The 
smell resembles that of camphor, mixed with turpen- 
tine ; and, if strongly drawn into the nose, is somewhat 
disagreeable, but in a less degree hij^hly fragrant and 
grateful. Goetz describes it as fluid, of a yellowish 
colour, not peculiarly volatile, with an agreeable smell 
at first, but afterwards with a slight terebinthinate odour, 
at last resembling that of saviue. The taste was aro- 
matic, not unlike that of rosemary. What he considers 
as a mark of its genuineness is, that a drop rubbed on 
the temples occasioned a pungent pain in the eye, with 
a discharge of tears. Many travellers seem to agree 
that the green colour is not essential to it, but in some 
measure adventitious, owing to an addition of the ber- 
ries and the leaves ; or, more certainly, to an iiupregna- 
tion of copper from the still or the vessel in which it is 
brought to Europe. Chemical analysis supports the 
latter opinion. Fradulent chemists seem to have often 
tinged the oil of rosemary green, but the oil of the 
greater and the middle or longer cardamoms is green- 
ish (Spielman and the anonymous author de Oleo 
Cayeput). The Dutch formerly made it by adding to 
the oil of rosemary some camphor, with a little oil of 
cardamoms, and giving the mixture a green colour. 

The oil of cajeput is highly stimulating, from its 
tenuity, supposed to penetrate the minutest blood ves- 
sels, and produce a copious sweat. In these respects it 
is said to excel all othj< . ■^■^ential oils. From its sudo- 
rific power, it is em'^^'.^^s'^ ^"^^ ''">dia to prevent the pa- 
roxysms of interm^'^^(i|^^^ *^'ell as relieve anasarca. 
In emprostholonu^' ^^oS^T-^y* chorea, hysteric parox- 
ysms, and catalepsy, mcluced by a fall, it is strongly re- 
commended. Partial spasms it is said to relieve with 
equal success, particularly the spasms of the stomach 
and bowels from atonic gout. 

In various cases of palsy it is thought highly benefi- 
cial, particularly in a stupor of the arm from an hypo- 
chondriac affection, and in amaurosis, induced by a 
tertian. It has relieved albugo, and, as is said, cata- 
racts, more certainly deafness, applied on cotton to the 
meatus, rubbed behind the ears, and given internally. 
In toothach it is supposed to excel every other remedy, 
particularly in relieving that pain which arises from a 
rheumatic diathesis. In gout and chronic rheumatism 
it is highly efficacious, and an arthritic ophthalmia was 
relieved by dropping it on a handkerchief, which was 
held before the eye. In herpes its application is said 
to be successful ; in headach, rubbed on the temples and 
drawn up the nostrils, it is equally so. It restores all 
suppressed evacuations, partictilarly those of the cata- 
me.iia and haemorrhoids. 

From three to twelve drops are administered on a 
knob of sugar. It may be also taken in wine, Hoff- 
man's mineral j^nodyne, or sweet spirit of nitre. 
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Warm aromatic teas may be drank after it, if the nature 
of the complaint, dees not forbid ; and the bark has 
been occasionally joined. It does not require a long con- 
tinuance. 

These additions have been more extensive, as we 
have often read in the German authors that the English 
know nothing of this medicine, that it is neither intro- 
duced into their pharmacopoeias, nor spoken of in their 
treatises on the materia medica. This accusation will 
be, m future, we trust, unfounded; but as we have 
scarcely, in any part, spoken from our own experience, 
we must adduce our authorities. 

Cartheuser (Dissertationes Physico Medicse), and 
Adami de Oleo Cayeput; anonymous author (supposed 
to be Martini) de Oleo Wittnebiano seu Kaiuput (the 
oil was introduced into Europe by a clergyman called 
Wittneben); Werlhoff Opera edit. \Vichman711; Thun- 
berg's Travels; Goetz in Comment. Norimberg, 1731, 
p. 4; Trew, ibid, 1737; Valentyn's Amboyna, iii. 192. 

CalagualjE radix. The plant which affords this root- 
is a native of Peru ; but its characters are unknown. 
It is apparently a fern, and probably related to the poly- 
podium : the leaves resemble those of the asplcniuiu 
scolopendrium, though less. The root is knotty, like 
that of the common polypody, or osmunda regalis, with- 
out any taste. Two other roots are occasionally sold 
for it; one called calasfula faminx^ and the other c. 
sfiurix radix; both insipid and useless. 

The first information we received of it was from the 
London Medical Journal, vol. v., where we were told 
that the root was used at Rome in cases of dropsy. 
The additional information seems to have been taken 
from the letter of Dr. Domenico Luigi Gelmetti to Dr. 
Giammaria Mezzi " Delia Radice di Calaguala." This 
letter seems to have had, in its original state, a very 
limited circulation ; but it is republished in the Giornali 
della Medicina, V. 409, and in Brugnatelli's Bibliotheca 
Physica d'Europa, v. 135. The Indians use the decoc- 
tion of calaguala in pleurisy, in contusions, and inter- 
nal abscesses with success, and the trials in Italy seem to 
have confirmed its utility. The first case was that of 
different complaints of the breast from contusion ; the 
second, a hectic, subsequent to pleurisy; the third, a 
severe pleurisy; the fourth, a convulsive colic, with 
fever, a bilious vomiting, and an obstruction of the al- 
vine discharge. In Germany, particularly in the north, 
a decoction of this root is highly celebrated in coughs. 
Two drachms of the root are boiled in a pint and a half 
of water to a pint, and drank as tea. The medicine is 
said to be powerfully diuretic, without pain. We un- 
derstand, however, that in the trials of Carminati and 
Franck it has not succeeded. 

Calamari^. — Page 303, col. 1, line 28 ; « of plants of 
the reed /ci?id." — It is the third order of Linnaeus' frag- 
ments, and distinguished from the grasses, to which it 
is nearly allied, by the base of the leaf, which embraces 
the stalk, having no longitudinal aperture; by a trian- 
gular stalk, without knots or joints, and the flowers 
having no petals. 

Calamus AROiMATicus. — Page 304, col. 1, line 62; 
^^ where the stomach is in a tor/iid state." Its antisep- 
tic power has only been ascertained by experiments 
out of the body; and when it is styled antiscorbutic the 
sea scurvy is not meant, but a scorbutic disease. 
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Avhich appeared in a crowded monastery. In a kind of frequently crystalline, the specific gravity from 1.225 to 



scorbutic iich it seemed to succeed; but many other 
active medicines were combined with it; and when 
H jiTman inforins us that it cured a bleeding of the 
guins, wp ought to reflect that he joined the marine 
acid wich it. Other haemorrhages it is said to have check- 
ed, particularly of the nose and of the uterus, from abor- 
tion; but the iris pseudacorus, which is less aromatic, 
■was probably the medicine employed. They are often 
confounded; but the leaves of the calamus aromaticus 
are highly fragrant ; those of the bastard kind without 
aroma. 

Calcar coROLLiE, nectarium^ the heel or spur, wliich 
germinates the corolla of larkspurs, &c. 

Calcatuippa. See Consolida regalis. 

Calcitrapa. — Page 306, col. 1, line 42; " cen- 
taurea calcitrafia Lin. Sp. PI. 1297." — The stalk of this 
plant is divided into numerous, spreading branches, 
rising very high, with a few leaves on them, placed at 
the division of the stalks The flowers grow thick on 
the branches, are of a reddish colour,rising from heads 
composed of several scales, each ending in a long, strait, 
sharp, hard thorn. The seeds are downy, white, flat- 
tish, and oblong: the root is single, in length nearly of 
a finger, running deep into the ground, of a whitish co- 
lour, with a thick bark. It grows on highways, and 
flowers in June. 

The calcitrapa has been supposed to be the Jewish 
condiment with the paschal lamb; but at present the 
broad leaved lepidium is used for this purpose (For- 
skal); and it is not certain whether the plant has been 
mistaken, or the custom has been altered. Four or six 
ounces of the juice, a drachm of the powdered herb, or 
twice the quantity of the extract, taken at the com- 
mencement of the attack of an intermittent, are said 
lo cure it. Tourneforland Geoffroy. 

Calculus. — Page 30S, col. 2, line 49 ; '■'■from the 
Annales du Museum Afational.'^ — The diff'erent calculi 
may be classed from their appearance and analysis. 
The simplest are those which consist of one substance 
only, besides animal matter; the next those which con- 
tain two ingredients, often compound ones; and the 
last genus those which contain more than three bodies, 
besides the animal matter. 

The stones which contain the lithic acid only are 
reddish, or of a highly yellow colour, resembling wood 
by their brittleness, as well as their fine homogeneous 
texture: they dissolve wholly in acids, without the 
ammoniacal odour; their figure spheroidical, com- 
pressed, and oval; the surface sometimes highly po- 
lished, but often rough and warty, of a crimson light 
red, yellowish, or light brown colour, but never white, 
grey, or black. Their specific gravity usually exceeds 
1.500, and these concretions are most common in the 
kidneys; about three fourths of the whole number ex- 
amined by the authors, viz. Fourcroy, &c., 600 were 
of this kind. 

Calculi composed of lithat of ammonia only are gene- 



1.720. When powdeied they are soluble in water, 
but are often covered with a thin stratum of lithic acid. 
These calculi are rare. 

Those which contain oxalat of lime, exclusi-vely, are 
unequal in their surface, and usually styled the mulberry 
stones. They are hard, grey, solid, susceptible of a 
fine polish, and, when sawed, exhale the faint odour 
of semen. They leave lime after calcination, are not so- 
luble in alkalis, but decomposed by mild alkaline leys. 
Their figure is u^iually spheroidal ; their gravity from 
1.428 to 1.976, and they often form the nucleus of 
other stones. The proportion of this class was about 
75 in 300. 

The first species of the second genus contains lithic 
acid and some phosphat, but in a separate state. The 
surface is white, cretaceous, brittle, and scmitranspa- 
rent, as the phosphat is usually that of lime or of am- 
moniacal magnesia; the nucleus only consisting of am- 
moniacal magnesia. The proportional number was 
about one twelfth of those examined, and their bulk is 
larger than that of any other kind; their shape oval, 
somewhat pointed at one end. The specific gravity is 
very variable. 

The second species contains lithic acid, and earthy 
phosphats intimately mixed ; but the appearance is 
greatly varied by the different proportions of the ingre- 
dients. The earthy phosphats are separated in different 
strata, but sometimes so intimately mixed that chemi- 
cal analysis can only distinguish them. The colour is 
usually grey, but sometimes variegated like marble; 
their figure oval, globular, or irregular; the surface 
mostly brittle, cretaceous, or whitish, like the calculi 
that contain phosphat of lime only. The polyhedrons 
stones belong to this species, and their angles arc often 
worn by attrition. Their number is about one fifth, 
and their specific gravity varies from 1.2 to 1.7. 

The third species consists of lithat of ammonia and 
phosphat of earth, viz. of lime and ammoniacal magne- 
sia, resembling in its appearance the first species of 
this genus. The lithat of amnnonia often makes the 
kernel, while the mixture of the two others, rarely a 
single one, forms the crust. The nucleus sometimes 
contains the phosphats, and the crust a little lithat of 
ammonia, occasionally with excess of lithic acid. The 
strata of these stones are easily separable, and they are 
often small. Their number was only one thirtieth, and 
their specific gravity is from 1.3 to 1.7. 

The next species contains the same principles inti- 
mately mixed, but the colour is paler than that of the 
second species, and much ammonia is separated on the 
addition of kali. They are seldom large, and Fourcroy 
found them only in the proportion of one fortieth. 

The fifth species contains phosphat of lime and phos- 
phat of ammoniacal magnesia. These stones are of a 
pure white, friable, insoluble in alkalis, and soluble in 
the weakest acids. Their proportional number is about 
one sixtieth. Their size is considerable ; their form 
irregular; their surface uneven ; their texture consist- 
ing of white, brittle strata, sometimes interwoven with 
solid sem.itransparent crystals of ammoniacal magnesia. 
The crusts which form on foreign bodies, introduced 



rally small, of a pale or grey colour, consisting of fine into the bladder, are of this kind, and their specific 

and easily separable strata: the nucleus adheres but gravity is from 1.138 to 1.473. 

-slightly to the strata. Their figure is commonly ob- The sixth species consists of oxalat of lime and, exterj 

long, compressed like almonds j the surface smooth, nally, uric acid. The proportion of these parts, as well 
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fts their specific gravity, vary greatly; the latter having 
the extensive range from 1.34 to 1.75. The uric acid ^ 
is sometimes on one side only, and the oj!;alat of lime is 
distinguishable on the other by its protuberances; but 
this variety is peculiarly rare. 

1 he last species uf this genus contains in its centre 
oxalat of lime, surrounded by earthy phosphats. The 
nucleus is grey or brown, and radiant; the crust while 
and cretaceous. The figure and size greatly vary, and 
their specific gravity is from 1.168 to 1.752. The pro- 
portional number of these stones is one fifth. 

The first species of the third genus is a calculus con- 
taining oxalat of kali, earthy phosphat, with uric acid, 
cither pure, or combined with ammonia. They rarely 
occur, and scarcely twelve were found in six hundred. 
They often consist of three distinct strata. The exter- 
nal coat contains the earthy phosphats, often mixed 
•with uric acid, or lithat of ammonia; the second, lithat 
of ammonia, and the internal, oxalat of lime: all 
these may be distinguished by the eye on sawing the 
stone. This species has many varieties; but, as they 
are not distinguishable by external characters, we shall 
not describe them. 

The last species of calculus contains a variety of in- 
gredients. Siliceous earth seems to have taken place 
of oxalat of lime, and it is mixed with uric acid, as 
Avell as lithat of ammonia, and covered by phosphats of 
earth. Two only occurred in six hundred specimens. 

The calculi from the intestines are rather peculiar 
to animals than the human species, and consist often of 
conglomerated hair, which they lick from their bodies. 
Stones are, however, so frequently discharged from the 
rectum, or remain as unconquerable obstructions in the 
intestines, thut though we admit, with Morgagni (de 
Sedibus, &c. xxxvii. 24), the greater number to be bi- 
liary calculi, they are probably not all of this kind. 
One exception w^e can distinctly perceive in the case re- 
corded by Molinelli in the Bologna Transactions, vol. 
ii. part 1, where a fungus was filled with calculi; nor 
can we think that the large stones, described by Gooch 
(Medical and Chirurgical Observations), by Houston 
(Philosophical Transactions, N°. 389); by Horstius 
(Opera, ii. 237), could have proceeded from the gall 
bladder. The largest stone of this kind which we re- 
collect is in one of the English collections of cases, 
though we have forgotten the title of the work, where 
its weight amounted to ten drachms. Indeed Morgagni 
himself, in the forty fifth article of the same epistle, 
points out the distinction. 

Calculi have been found in other parts of the body, 
besides those described, as between the meninges of the 
brain; and the brains of animals have been found, it is 
said, wholly petrified. A bone was once discovered so 
perfectly in shape resembling the brain, that it was 
carried to Dr. Simson, of St. Andrews, as a petrified 
brain, who, in a dissertation suggested by this fact, en- 
deavoured to show that the vital and animal actions 
might be carried on independent of the brain. This 
fact is supposed to have shown only the credulity of the 
professor; but, when we observe in the collections of 
authors, some of luhom merit our attention for their ac- 
curacy, that a great part of the brain of animals has 
been found in a calcareous state, we begin to suspect 
that the ossified brain may not have been wholly ficti- 
tious. The vital actions we well know may be carried 
on by the ganglionic system. 



Schcrb describes a calculus which he found in the 
reccptaculum chyh; and numerous instances occur of 
calculi in every part of the heart: in one cuse the cal- 
culus weighed two ounces. In the lachrymal passages, 
in the mammae (Ruysch Thesaurus Anatoinicus, i. 3), 
in the testis, in the spleen, the veins, the uterus, the 
prostate, the coats of the nerves, the ovarium, the se- 
minal vessels, the stomach, the pancreas, the tonsils, 
the Fallopian tubes, the placenta, and indeed in almost 
every organ, calculous concretions are occasionally dis- 
coverable. 

To describe the remedies formerly recommended for 
calculus would be an useless labour. We shall only 
notice one or two, which have been apparently too 
much neglected. The first is drinking freely of water, 
either warm or cold, pure or mineral. Menghini, in the 
Bologna Transactions, advises the addition of soluble 
tartar; Vater recommends the Pyrmont; Springfeld the 
Carolina waters; Desault those of Bareges; Dr. Rus- 
sell the sea water: the relief, however, probably de- 
pends on diluting the urine, which is certainly aflfected 
by the simple element. Perhaps, in the case recorded 
by De Haen (Ratio Medendi, xiii. 177), where 1500 
pints of lime water were drank, a part of the benefit 
may have been derived from the fluid. The wild car- 
rot seed, the turpentine, and the juniper, have probably ■ 
been useful, merely by increasing the proportion of 
urine. Honey, we perceive, has numerous recom- 
mendations, and is particularly spoken of by Hoffman 
joined with the juice of juniper berries. Baldinger ad- 
vises the infusion of tobacco in rhenish wine, and all 
the alliaceae are highly commended, probably as diure- 
tics only. The tetradynamise, perhaps on the same 
principle, have had their advocates; and the berries of 
the sapotilla (a variety of the Sapota, q. v.) are re- 
commended by Whytt and Simon in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

A singular practice is mentioned by Alpinus (De Me- 
dicina jEgyptorum, iii. 14), of drawing the stone from 
the bladder by means of a syringe applied to the penis. 
The practice was, within nearly half a century, preserv- 
ed in the east, as we find from Perry's View of the Le- 
vant, published in 1743; and the plan mentioned by 
Fourcroy in his Medecine Eclairee. It is, however, 
obviously chimerical; and properly styled by Bosc, inji- 
clum calculi extrahendi auxilium. 

Calendauium flor^, a fanciful idea of Linnseus, 
disposing flowers in the order of their flowering, so 
that the period of the year may be ascertained by the 
opening of the corolla It, however, rises above a 
fancy, when we find that it teaches us when to look for 
any given plant in its perfection. The horariumjlorcs^ 
or horologium botanicum, is a similar arrangement of 
flowers, according to their hour of opening. 

We find, in some German authors, the calenda- 
RiUM IN HOMiNE fiom the regular return of pains in 
moist weather, of epileptic fits in the increase of the 
moon, or the regular return of fevers. 

Calendula.— Page SI 3, col. 2, line 64, ^' corum- 
bifere of Jussieu." — It is the calendula officinalis Lin. 
Sp. PI. 1304, of an unpleasing smell, not unlike pitch. 
The taste is, at first, sweetish, and afterwards bitter; 
but the calyces are more bitter, more acrid and dis- 
agreeable. The infusion in water retains the smell ; in 
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... the taste. It was given as an aperient in jaun- 
^lice, probably from its colour, and tlience the analogy 
\vas transferred to other obstructions, particularly to 
scrofulous ones. Its acrimony is said to destroy warts, 
and the hard callus at the bottom of the feet. The 
flowers have been used as sudorifics and alexipharmics. 

CaliojE, (from calor). An epithet applied either 
to mineral waters or to the plants of hot climates. 
Waters are seldom called calidae unless they exceed the 
heat of the body ; and plants have this appellation which 
require a temperature from 10° to 40° of the centi- 
grade thermometer. 

Calix the membrane which covers the papillae in 
the pelvis of the kidneys, and the usually uncoloured 
covering of the corolla of a plant. See Calyx. 

Callosum corpus. (See Cerebrum.) This part 
of the brain has, we find, been injured by a counter 
fissure, without any peculiarly dangerous symptoms. 

Callus. — Page 317, col. 2, line 65; '■'■from the Jibres 
of the bone." — It rather arises from a deposition of the 
bony matter from the arteries, nor does it ever, as has 
been supposed, pass first into the state of a cartilage. 
(Sec Bone.) The formation of callus is well explained 
by Morgagni (De Sedibus, Scc.lxvi. 29); and the impe- 
diments to its regeneration by Callisen (Collectiones 
Societatis Medicae Havniensis, ii. 22). See Bordenave 
Memoires sur les Os. 

Cai.ycantiif.rn'^.. (from rnhjnr, and n.)i/Jin.<i), the se- 
venteenth order of Linnaeus, in his fragments, consist- 
ing of plants chiefly distinguished by the insertion of 
the corolla and stamina into the calyx. In these plants 
the receptacle of the flower is placed on the fruit, or the 
fruit on the receptacle of the flower. 

Calycyciflor.e form the sixteenth order of the frag- 
ments, where the stamina are inserted into the calyx. 
Plants of this order want the corolla; the flowers are 
hermaphrodite, and male on the same root, or male and 
female on different roots, and the seed vessel is pulpy, 
containing a single stone. 

Calyx. — Page 322, col. 2, line 17; ^^ 7nore substan- 
tial than the corolla." — Linnaeus thinks that it consists 
of the outer part of the epidermis; but Dr. Grew has 
shown, that it is compounded not only of the epidermis 
but, at least in many plants, of a cortical and parenchy- 
mous, or ligneous, substance also. 

CAMPAXACEiE (from camjiatia, a bell). Bell shaped 
flowers, the twenty-ninth order of Linnaeus' fragments. 
This is a very natural order, and the plants are gene- 
rally herbaceous and perennial, though some of the 
convolvuli are annual, and some foreign species have 
woody stalks. 

Campechense lignum. — Page 323, col. 2, line 4; 
« three or four times a rffzj/."— -the decoction is, in ge- 
neral, preferred to the extract; but each is equally 
useful, and often very advantageous, pyrticularly so in 
diairluras fionj the use of mercury. The trunk and 
principal branches sometimes exude a gum in large 
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masses, which soon becomes solid and brittle. Browne 
describes it as of a blackish appearance, from its intense 
redness, and of a sweet taste. Natural Hiiitory of 
Jamaica. 

Camph6ra. — Page 323, col. 2, line 24 ; " the cam- 
phor x oleum on re-distilli)iff it." — The native camphor 
is only collected from the oldest trees, and, to as- 
certain its existence, the natives dry, and smell to the 
bark, as well as strike against the trunk. If the proper 
marks appear, they cut down the tree, separate the 
bark, and cut the trunk into billets. In the old trees 
camphor occasionally exudes from the fissures, in a 
fluid form styled oil of camphor, and is caught in ves- 
sels appended. The larger and the smaller exudations, 
and the fluid obtained by scraping the v/ood, are distin- 
guished, in the Malay tongue, by appellations which 
iTiean the head, the belly, and the feet. Marsden de- 
nies that the oil of camphor, and the dry concrete, pro- 
ceed from the same tree, adding, that many of the cam- 
phor trees contain neither. The Sumatra camphor is 
much dearer, and less volatile than that of Japan. The 
dearness is in part owing to the small proportion the 
former yields, and this to the want of proper manage- 
ment in separating it. The Japanese do not perfectly 
understand the method of purifying the camphor, and, 
therefore, purchase that from Sumatra at a high rate, 
since it is greatly esteemed as a medicine. Even its 
smell they suppose cordial, and the inhabitants of Siam 
and China suppose that it will relieve visceral obstruc- 
tions if only held in the mouth. They use it in putrid 
and bilious fevers, and also in their fine varnishes. 

The oil of camphor is rather a resin, and exudes not 
only naturally but through wounds in the trunk, made 
transversely to the depth of two or three inches, and 
afterwards hollowed into a cavity which will contain 
about thirty-two ounces. In this cavity a lighted reed 
is placed for about ten minutes, to draw the oil towards 
it, and it is filled in a night. The operation is repeated; 
but the oil obtained is gradually less. Camphor is also 
obtained from the roots of the laurus cinnamomum and 
the cinnamomum camphoratum (Thunberg). Besides 
the plants mentioned in the article, it has been ascer- 
tained that camphor may be procured from the schaenan- 
thus persicus (Kempfer), the radix zedoarise (Grimm), 
the radix enulae (Malouin), lavender (Hagen), cubebs 
and turpentine (Meyer), anemone pratensis and the 
seeds of fennel (Heyer), and the radix asari. Yet the 
production, in every instance, is not exactly the same as 
the camphor of Sumatra or Java, and frequently rathei^ 
approaches than resembles it. 

Camphor is a considerable electric, attracting lio-ht 
bodies when rubbed with a flannel. The forni of^its 
crystals is starry, with four or six rays. If to a solution 
of camphor in spirit of wine, water is slowly added, an 
elegant vegetation is. formed. It is constantly said not 
to be soluble in water; but its taste and smell are re- 
tained in the julapium e camphora, though soon lost. 
It IS soluble in an equal weight of good spirit, and in 
water impregnated with carbonic acid gas. In short, 
though it agrees in many respects with essential oils, 
ether, and resins, yet it almost as widely differs from 
these as from gums, gum resins, volatile oily salts, Sec. 

To insects of every kind campiior is fatal, except the 
tineae ; but they are killed sooner in summer than in 
autumn, sooner under the influence of a south than u 
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north wind, which apparently arises from the different 
volatility of camphor in a higher temperature. Frogs 
Avere soon killed, if included in a vessel with camphor, 
after experiencing convulsive motions, difficulty of 
breathing, anxiety, and stupor (Carminati). To spar- 
rows and the sea-pies the fumes of camphor were 
equally fatal. Menghini and Carminati tried the effects 
of camphor on many birds, and some of the smaller 
quadrupeds, without any uniform consequence. Some 
were apparently intoxicated, others comatous, others 
furious. Anxiety, stertor, groans, cries, foaming at the 
mouth, were sometimes the consequences ; tremors, 
convulsions, epilepsy, &c. more rarely. Nature seemed 
occasionally to exert herself in procuring the evacua- 
tion of the medicine by. vomiting, stool, diuresis, 
ptyalism ; and it was observed that when the camphor 
was thrown up with very little loss, the symptoms were 
scarcely mitigated. A few grains Avould be fatal to 
birds, while cats were seldom killed by less than a scru- 
ple. A sheep, though affected by two drachms, was not, 
however, killed. A dog appeared mad with a drachm 
and half, so that it was thought most safe to kill him. 
Another dog, from two drachms, appeared hydrophobic, 
but afterwards recovered (Medical Observations and 
Inquiries, vi. 229). The same dose was not always de- 
structive to the same species of animals. Tavo rabbits 
escaped after taking two drachms, without any evacua- 
tions, while another died apoplectic. On dissection the 
stomach appeared to abound with mucus, and was in- 
flamed ; the food undigested : in those who died coma- 
tous, the membranesof the lungs, thebrain,the heart, the 
large vessels, and the intestines were highly inflamed. 
The small intestines were suffused with bile ; and it 
"was found that camphor given in clysters was fatal in 
the same doses, and with the same appearances, as in 
the mouth (Menghini Commentaria Bononiensia, tom. 
iii. and iv. ; Carminati de Animalium ex Mephitibus 
Interitu). To these experiments we may add the re- 
mark of Burserius, that camphor dimniishesthe irrita- 
bility of the muscular fibre (Institutiones Medicre Prac- 
ticae, iii. 190); and of Dr. Monro, who found it produce 
stupor and insensibility when applied to the nerves of 
the leg (Essays and Observations, Physical and Litera- 
ry, iii. 351, &c). 

In the human body Dr. Whytt found that half a 
drachm, dissolved in olive oil, produced considerable 
heat in the stomach, with a dimness of sight, and a load 
in the head; but on going into the air all these incon- 
A'eniences disappeared. The same dose, in another 
person, produced the same effects, with a vomiting of 
bile, coloured with blood, and a quickening pulse. In 
■another, who took two scruples, the heat at the pit of 
the stomach also came on, the pulse was slower, with 
gaping, and, after three hours, with sleep. The verti- 
go was troublesome at intervals, a slight horror, pale 
countenance, and a kind of intoxication ensued. Dr. 
Alexander's experiments are the most important. He 
took iwo scruples, and found his pulse gradually sink 
ten strokes in a minute, the heat of the body sunk one 
degree. Vertigo, nausea, a failure of memory, an abo- 
lition of the senses, fury, with foaming at the mouth, 
convulsions, tremor, and coma, succeeded ; and the 
pulse rose from 67 to 100 in a minute. On taking 
warm water, the camphor, which had been swallowed 
three hours before, came up wich little apparent change. 
The formidable symptoms just mentioned subsided by 



degrees ; but an obstinate costiveness ensued. Colin 
has observed, that in healthy persons camphor has oc- 
casioned ebriety, vertigo, and spasms. Observationes 
circa Morbos, iii. 148. 

We have thus engaged somewhat fully in the details 
on which we rested, when in the article we styled cam- 
phor a sedative, and we may perceive, from tliese facts, 
how nearly it is allied to opium. The foreign authors 
rest much on its aiitiseptic power, yet Colin admits that 
it is not a prophylactic against epidemic miasmata, 
though, when dissolved in vinegar, it has been some- 
times evaporated in sick rooms. 

In gangrene, both dry and moist, it is styled a re- 
medy of importance, applied externally to the first in 
solution, to the latter in powder. It is said to lessen the 
effects of variolous poison, and, when applied to a part 
which may suffer from the pustules, to prevent their ap- 
pearance. This appears, however, to be truly fanciful. 

We perceive that we have omitted to speak of its use 
in more active rheumatisms; indeed we have lately only 
procured the work of Colin, who is its chief advocate 
in this disease. In that author's opinion, it successfully 
removes rheumatic pains in the spine, the thigh, the 
lumbar vertebrae, Sec, to which he adds the ischias ner- 
vosa of Cotunnio. In rheumatic toothach it is known 
to be advantageous. 

It is said to be useful in epilepsy, if dissolved in vine- 
gar; and an English author has highly recommended it 
in the same disease joined with the vitriol or oxide of 
zinc. The chronic convulsive asthma it is said to re- 
lieve (Millar on Asthma, &c. 104). The authors who 
have recommended it in mania we perceive to be nu- 
merous and highly respectable. Its anthelmintic vir- 
tues are chiefly supported by Prange in his Dissertatio 
de Camphorae, Virtute Anthelmintica, § 6 — 10; but 
the chief fact of importance is the evacuation of 
numerous worms^ after taking it, in some cases of 
camp fever. We know its effluvia are higlily delete- 
rious to the greater number of insects. Colin found 
it a very useful application in ulcers of very differ- 
ent kinds, from different causes, and we perceive its 
smell in Marshall's cerate, though used perhaps only 
as a disguise. Cold, indolent tumours it contributes to 
soften and discuss. Though it relieves ischuria arising 
from cantharides and other acrimony, it is said some- 
times to induce it (Heberden, Medical Transactions, i. 
471). That it mitigates the action of mercury and 
squills is doubtful, and though it softens the resinous 
purgatives, there is no evidence ofits diminishing their 
active power. 

Camphorata. — Page 326, col. 1, line 57; <■' lu 
gouty comfilaints. Miller's Bott. Off." — In the begin- 
ning of the last century this plant obtained some credit 
for the relief of dropsy and pituitous asthma (Historia 
de I'Academie des Sciences, 1703, p. 53), and after- 
wards as an aperient ; but it appears to have no real 
virtue. 

Caxalis petitiaxus. a triangular cavity between 
the two laminae of the hyaloid membrane of the eye, 
in the anterior part, formed by a separation of these 
laminae. It usually contains a fluid. See Oculus. 

Cancer. — Page 330, col. 2, line 62 ; " cancer hae 
been accelerated." — Authors have divided cancers into 
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many kinds, the genuine., the scrofulous, the syfihilitic, 
the fungous to which has been added the scorbutic ; 
while others speak of the fiutrid, acid, and atrabilious 
cancer. These distinctions are, however, of little im- 
portance. The cancer is a single disease, and though 
foul ulcers, which heal with difficulty, attend the dis- 
orders mentioned, they do not merit the name of can- 
cer. 7'he most rational distinction of cancers occurs in 
a paper of Richter in the Gottingen Commentaries for 
1779 ; but the subject need not detain us. 

Several authors contend that cancer is contagious, 
and Febure informs us that the cancerous matter is 
eaten by dogs without injury. Camper, in his Demon- 
strationes Anatomico-palhologicae, describes cancer as 
surrounded by a hard firm membrane, similar probably 
in structure to the septa. We mention this fact as 
it seems to support the animal nature of the tumour ; an 
opinion, by the way, of Gesner, a Swedish physician, 
who published some Tracts on Medicine and Natural 
History at Nordlingen, in 1769, &c. v. 230. The va- 
rious causes assigned by authors are those of debility 
only, and do not lead us to its more immediate cause. 
The fancy of some practitioners in ascribing it to a sin- 
gular depravation of the nervous fluid, need not for a 
moment detain us. 

Among the remedies, fixed air is now allowed to be 
useful only in correcting the foetor when present. Its 
earliest use we have not been able to trace beyond the 
paper of Magellan in Rozier's Journal for 1776. The 
use of arsenic, according to Hildanus, was introduced by 
the monk Theodoric, who lived about the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. It is the foundation of 
almost all the secret remedies, particularly that of Fus- 
chius, which has been celebrated from the end of the 
fourteenth century, when it was joined with soot and 
serpentary. Of the hemlock we have already spoken; 
and we can now add, that its inutility is more strongly 
vouched than its advantages. The belladonna has had 
its advocates; but this remedy also is now very gene- 
rally neglected ; and De Haen, who lived in the ze- 
nith of its credit, owns (Ratio Medendi, ii. 37.) that 
cancers were not really relieved by it. The solanum is 
found to be equally useless. 

The carrot poultice is chiefly advantageous in cor- 
recting the foetor, and Gesner in the Nordlingen Col- 
lection advises, for the same purpose, a balsam com- 
posed of acetum lithargyri and oil of turpentine : indeed 
the saturnine preparations, in every form, have been 
highly commended. 

The internal use of mercury as an alterant has been 
a favourite plan with many authors, and its external use 
is- highly recommended. The sublimate is the prepara- 
tion generally preferred. Toads have been brought to 
suck the poison, and, if we do not mistake, an experi- 
ment of this kind is recorded by Pennant. The only 
other account of this remedy which has occurred to us 
is in the Journal de Medecine, Ixii. It seems not to 
have succeeded in either instance. The numerous tri- 
fling, absurd, and disgusting remedies we omit. 

See Le Dran Memoires I'Academie de Chirurgie, 
iii. ; Norford on the general Method of treating Can- 
cers; Young on Cancers; Guy's select Number of 
Scirrhous and Cancerous Cases; Morgagni de Sedibus, 
8cc. i, 4 — 47 ; Hahn de Cancro Occulto et Aperto ; 
Peyrilkie de Cancro apud Selegel Theses Pathologicae. 
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Cakella alba. — Page 335, col. I, line 21; "Nat. 
order, oleracecs." — The tree grows usually to the height 
of twenty feet, in thickness eight or ten inches, in 
the Bahama islands. The leaves are narrow at the 
stalk, and wider at their ends, broad, smooth, round- 
ing, and of a shining green, having only a middle 
rib. The flowers, which are monopetalous, appear in 
May and June, in clusters, from the ends of the 
branches. They are red, fragrant, succeeded by berries 
of the size of peas, green, and purple when ripe, 
containing two shining black seeds, flat on one side ; 
but in other respects resembling a kidney bean. 

The colour is much paler than that of Winter's bark, 
with which it has been confounded, and the external 
brown coat, marked with various rugae, is of a lighter 
colour, while the internal epidermis is white. The 
texture is somewhat more lax, and the taste not quite 
so bitter. The distilled water of the canella is milky, 
and it yields a scruple of oil from half a pound of the 
bark. The watery extract is very bitter, the spirituous 
has but a small portion of the former fragrance. Proof 
spirit is its best menstruum. See Cartheuser Disserta- 
tio de Cortice Winterano, and Lewis's Materia Me- 
dica. 



Canities. — Page 336, col. 1, line 9; " G?-ey?iess of 
the hairs, or grey headed." — Theblackest hairmost com- 
monly becomes grey at a very early age, the red hair is 
sooner grey than the auburn, the brown, or the chest- 
nut. Grey hairs are sometimes hereditary, and child- 
. ren are recorded to have been born with them. Early 
excesses in venery are said to induce them ; fear and 
terror more rapidly ; grief more slowly and less cer- 
tainly. Violent headachs have undoubtedly changed 
the colour of the hair. For Vauquelin's opinion of its 
cause, see Pilus. No internal remedy will remove it; 
and the only method of staining it is by a black lead 
comb, or washing it with a diluted solution of muriated 
silver. 

Cannabis. — Page 336, col. 1, line 51; '■'■emollient 
and demulcent qualities." In the form of an emulsion it 
has been a rustic remedy in jaundice. The seeds boiled 
in milk until cracked are used for the same purpose, 
and the relief is so sudden that the disease has been 
suspected, with good reason, to have arisen from spasm. 
Five or six ounces of the sti-ained decoction are taken 
twice or three times a day. In an epidemic icterus, 
which prevailed at Gottingen, it is said by Herliz to 
have been very successful. 

Cantharides. — Page 336, col. 2, line 29 ; " styled 
the ca7itharid<s.''' — Cantharides have an elongated body, 
almost round or cylindrical, two wings covered by hard, 
but flexible, scales; filiform antennae, half the length 
of the body, composed of eleven joints; the head in- 
clined, the mouth furnished with an upper lip, two 
simple arched mandibles, two bifid jaw bones, and four 
lesser filiform antennae ; five joints on the tarsus of the 
four anterior feet, and four on the posterior. Another 
insect is sometimes mixed with them, viz. the melanotha 
vitis, which can be easily distinguished by its square 
body, and should be separated. 

Lewis found that the spirituous and watery extracts 
1 D 
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were equnlly active in blistering; and Neumann ob- 
tained from 1920 grains, 920 of a watery and 28 of a 
spirituous extract ; inversely, the numbers wore 400 
and 192. 

Capillus. — Page 340, col. 1, line 46; " wholly with- 
out fomidation." — See PiLUs. 

Capitatus FLOS, (from caput, a head). A fructi- 
fication, generally consisting of many flowers, firmly 
connected on the summits of the footstalks, so as to 
form a head, as in the globe amaranthus. 

Capitulum. a similar connection of flowers, but 
of a smaller bulk. It is either di?nidiatum,foliosum, 
globosum, hisfiidum, nudum, ovatum, fitdunculatum, 
fiyramidutum, sessile, or subrotundum. The antherse 
of mosses are also called cafiitula. 

Capparis. — Page 341, col. 1, line 54; " See Con- 
diments." — The bark, which is chiefly taken from 
the root, is thick, white, convoluted, as large as a swan's 
quill, somewhat aromatic, bitterish, and slightly acrid. 
It has been universally supposed to be an astringent, 
though it does not turn black by the salt of steel. The 
ancients seem to have valued it highly as an aperient 
and a deobstruent, useful in obstructions of the spleen, 
suppression of the menses, sciatica, scrofula, and foul 
ulcers, (Dioscoi'ides, ii. 204). The depraved fluids it 
was supposed to evacuate by urine, sometimes by 
bloody stools (Galen de Simplicibus,vii.): more modern 
authors have been equally eager in their commendations; 
but it is now neglected as a medicine. 

Capra alpina. — Page 341, col. 2, line 2; '■'•from 
stags, elafihojiila." — For an account of its flesh and its 
milk, as a food and medicine, see Aliment and Lac. 

Cap rificatio (from cafier and Jicus). A method 
used in the Levant of ripening the fruit of the domes- 
tic fig tree by insects bred in the wild species. The 
utility of this process, as well as its design, has been 
doubted. We find, in ancient authors, that it was 
visual to suspend the wild figs over the cultivated ones, 
to hasten their maturity. They knew only the fact, 
and apparently did not inquire whether this step was a 
necessary one. Linngeus seized on the practice as the 
support of the sexual system, and supposed that as the 
cultivated fig had few, and often imperfect, male 
flowers, an insect, a species of cynips, which usually 
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are abortive. The cynips is undoubtedly found exclu- 
sively in the wild fig. 

Capkizans, an epithet applied by Galen to the 
pulse when it bounds irregularly like a goat. 

CAPSULiE ATRABILARIX RENALES, PagC 342, 

col. 1, line 3 ; "6;/ -vessels to those of the kidneys." — 
Each oblong gland hath three edges, and two points ; 
forming an irregular crescent. The great convex edge 
is sharp ; the small convex one broad. The length is 
about two thirds of the greatest breadth of the kidney, 
and the breadth of its middle portion about one third 
of its length ; the colour a dark yellow. The upper 
edge has been called the crista, the two lower the labia. 
One of the extremities is turned towards the concave, 
the other to the convex, part of the kidney. The sur- 
face is uneven, the basis the narrowest side. The an- 
terior side is divided by a ridge into two equal parts, 
like a leaf, by the middle rib; and under the basis 
there is a kind of suture. 

The cavity, internally, is triangular, the surface full 
of short, strong villi, of a yellowish colour, in children 
reddish, in advanced life a dark brown. The sides of 
this cavity touch at the top, and are connected below 
by numerous filaments. The substance is apparently 
full of follicles, on which, and on the sides of the cavi- 
ty, the blood vessels are distributed. The glandular 
substance adheres more closely to the basis of the cavity 
than to the sides, especially near the extremities; but, 
it may be separated, as its connection is formed by fila- 
ments. The vein may be inflated by blowing into the 
capsular cavity, and the air also ^passes into the vena 
renalis. 

The fluid of the cavity is unctuous, of a yellowish 
red colour, changing, in the progress of life, to a yel- 
lowish purple, a dark and a black yellow : it is some- 
times mixed with blood, but has often the appearance 
of bile. These glands lie on the top of the kidneys; 
that on the right side is partly connected to the dia- 
phragm, under and very near the adhesion of the great 
lobe of the liver to that muscle. The left gland adheres 
to the diaphragm, below the spleen. They are involved 
with the kidneys in the membrana adiposa, and a little 
fat insinuates between them and the kidneys, or be- 
tween them and the diaphragm. 

When the capsular vein is opened longitudinally, 
many foramina, perhaps the branches of the vein, are 
discovered in it. Some of these may, however, be dif- 
ferent, and through them the air may pass. The gra- 
nulated surface appears to proceed from a thin stratum 



found its nest in the wild fruit, was thus conveyed to of fat under a distinct, exterior coat, and this gives the 

the other, and carried with it some of the fecundating gland a paler hue. The different appearance of the 

pollen. In fact, however, as Olivier has informed us, glands, in the figures of diff"erent anatomists, may arise 

caprification is unknown in many parts of the Levant, from their state in different periods of life. 

It is not pi-actised in France, Italy, or Spain, and now 

neglected in those countries where it was once so com- Caput gallinaginis, verumontanum, a cuticular 

mon. Yet their figs are large, and of an excellent fla- eminence in the urethra, lying before the neck of the 

vour; nor can it escape the most inattentive observer, bladder, resembling distinctly in shape the /ieorf of a 

that to suspend the wild fig, at any one period, cannot cock. Around it the seminal ducts and those of the 

influence fruit of very different sizes and degrees of prostate open. 

maturity, usually found on fig trees. The operation is 

also useless; for every fig contains some male flowers Caput. — Page 343, col. 1, line 46; '■'■called con- 

near its eye, which may fecundate the internal ones, ^orsfo."— Inflammatorv tension of the 'pericranium is 

and there are figs of an excellent flavour whose seeds often the efiect of injuries of the brain, and we have 
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found, more than once, soreness on pulling the hair a 
symptom of serious injury on that organ. It is more 
singular to discover diseases of the thoracic and abdo- 
minal viscera among the effects of concussion, and we 
are rather inclined to class them among concomitant 
symptoms. We cannot, however, wholly omit the 
authority of Morgagni, who has collected many facts of 
this kind, dc Scdibus, ii. 20, 21, 22. lii. 15, Sec. 

The brain has sometimes suffered very severe 
wounds, without fatal consequences. Fabricius Hilda- 
nus describes a case in which a spear entered under the 
left eye, penetrated through the brain, fixing the hel- 
met to the head; but the patient recovered. On the 
other hand, slight blows and wounds, if neglected, if 
the most rigid temperance be not observed, and if vio- 
lent passions be not restrained, are often fatal. It is 
not easy to fix the period in which a person who has 
received a violent blow or wound in the head can be 
pronounced secure. From fourteen days to six weeks 
is the period when the worst symptoms usually occur. 
Yet Petit, in the Supplement to his Chirurgical Works, 
describes a case where the fatal event happened at the 
distance of three months, and a considerable extravasa- 
tion of blood was found on the brain. Other narra- 
tives, though not in works of the highest credit, have 
recorded cases of death after fifty-four days, and even 
ten years. 

The shape and size of the head are subject to many 
•varieties. Sagacity we ascribe, in common language, 
to a long head; and we observe a dissertation quoted 
with the following title, Ergo f*.ccx.poKe(pocMi pruden- 
tissinii. We know not on which side the author ranks; 
but in dissertations, with similar titles, the affirmative is 
usually defended. An uncommon thickness of ihe 
skull is not uncommon, and a singular instance is re- 
corded of it in the Philosophical Transactions for 1768. 
See CoNcussio, Fractura, Trepanatio, Apoplexia, 
Paralysis, Epilepsia, Mania, Contractura, Cervix. 

Cara Brasiliensibus. — Page 343, col. 2, line 9 ; 
" they were not quite so tender.'" — There is an African 
root, which the negroes eat, also styled Cara ; perhaps 
the same. It is the convolvulus batates Lin. Sp. PI. 
220, or edulislAn. Sp. (Ed. Wildenow) i. 875. 

Carabus. — Page 343, col. 2, line 27; " it is used for 
the locusta marina." — The carabi properly belong to the 
coleopterous insects. They have an elongated body; 
the breastplate heart shaped; the elytra convex, dis- 
tinct from the breast plate; the antennae filiform, about 
half the length of the body, with two lips, two large, 
arched, dentated mandibles, two horny jaws, and six 
antenulse ; an appendix at the base of the posterior 
thighs, with filiform tarsi, composed of five joints. 
Linnaeus called it carabus., slightly changing the name 
from scarabaeus; but Geoffroy restored the ancient z\)- 
pellation,6w/irf«;fs : the term carabus has, however, pre- 
vailed. The carabi are distinguished from the tene- 
briones by the antennae and the tarsi; from the cicin- 
dalae, by the head, the eyes, the breast plate, the feet, 
and the tarsi; from the scarites, by the antennae, and 
ihe anterior feet. These insects run with rapidity, and 
conceal themselves under stones, and under the earth, 
avoid light, are very voracious, even devouring each 



other. Their odour resembles that of tobacco; and, 
when taken, they discharge from the mouth and anus 
a very acrid and caustic dark green fluid, whose smell 
is more penetrating than that of their bodies. This 
causiic fluid was supposed fatal when incautiously de- 
voured by oxen, in consequence of the inflammation 
which it excited, from whence the name bufirestia was 
derived. 

Hippocrates, Pliny, and other ancient physicians, 
thought them little inferior to cantharides, and employ- 
ed them in dropsy, tympanites, and in several female 
diseases. The dose was very small, and they were 
sometimes an ingredient in the pessaries, mixed with 
aromatics. 

Carbo vegetabilis. — Page 344, col. 2, line 25; 
" but it appears to possess little peculiar merit." — It is 
retained in the new Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia from its 
use only in preparing the muriat of barytes, and is not 
a pure oxide, as it contains a proportion of hydrogen. 
This ingredient is removed by strong calcination, and, 
if heated in a covered crucible until red, and while 
flame no longer appears on removing the cover, it is 
considered as pure. The upper stratum must be re- 
moved, and the inferior kept in small, dry, well closed 
bottles. From its effects in sweetening putrid ulcers 
it has been given in complaints of the stomach, where 
putrid eructations showed a disordered state of that or- 
gan, and ten grains have been the usual dose, but 
without any -salutary effects. It is sometimes used in a 
cataplasm, by joining to the common poultice about 
one third of finely powdered charcoal. 

Carbon. — Page 345, col. 2, line 2; ^^ involve any 
contradictory quality." — Carbon was formerly consi- 
dered as owing its origin to decomposed oil ; but it is 
now known to be a separate principle, almost peculiar 
to vegetables, and to be contained, in each, in a distinct, 
peculiar proportion. When the proportion of water is 
small, as in some solid woods, the carbon retains their 
form. It exists also in the animal kingdom; but it 
there appears a light spongy mass, apparently inde- 
structible, from the phosphoric salts combined with it. 
Charcoal is sometimes hard, sometimes friable, of a 
lighter or deeper, a sparkling or a dull, colour. Its spe- 
cific gravity is equally variable. That from oils is pe- 
culiarly light. 

When charcoal is burnt, the carbon unites with 
oxygen, forming carbonic acid gas. Some kinds burn 
vPeadily; others with difficulty; those from oils retain 
their form in a red heat for a long time. It powerfully 
attracts moisture, and from this the hydrogen, with which 
it is apparently contaminated, seems to be produced. 

Sulphuric and nitric acids are decomposed by car- 
bon; but by the latter most readily, and with some 
degree of effervescence (Macquer), occasionally with 
detonation and flame (Proust). It decomposes all sul- 
phuric salts, forming sulphurs. Sulphur of potash 
dissolves carbon readily. With iron it forms steel, 
and with this metal, in a very small proportion, plum- 
bago. It renders tin peculiarly brilliant, and fat oils 
susceptible of inflammation with the nitrous acid. 
Metallic oxyds it quickly reduces in degrees of heat 
adapted to the metallic body, 
4 D 2 
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Carbunculus. — Page 346, col. 1, line 35; '■^ sub- 
limate or arsenic succeed." — Anthrax in cattle is some- 
times owing to the poisonous stings of flies, and it has 
been doubted whether this may not have been a cause 
in the human body. The sirex gigas has been some- 
limes accused; and Pallas, in his Travels, attributes the 
disease to the bite of the furia infernalis. Fourcroy, 
in his Medecine Eclairee, mentions this among its other 
sources. 

We were not aware, when the article was written, 
that arsenic and corrosive sublimate had been really 
enumerated among the remedies; but we perceive the 
former recommended by Agricola, and mercury in so- 
lution by Le Dran. Caustics were favourite remedies 
of Riverius; and in Russia tobacco leaves with sal am- 
moniac externally. The actual cautery is recommend- 
ed by Pouteau. 

Carcapuli lincotani. — Page 346, col. 1, line 54 ; 
" this latter the best." — The gutta gamba probably pro- 
ceeds from a plant somewhat diffei'ent from these. See 
Gambogia. 

Cardamomum medium.— Page 347, col. 1, line 60; 
" Woodville's Medic. Botany." — There is a consider- 
able confusion in authors respecting the different kinds 
of cardamoms, and the same names are often given 
to very dififerent seeds, or different names to the same 
seed. The ancient descriptions are collected with great 
care by J. Bauhine (Historia Plantarum, ii. 195, £cc.); 
and the ancient accounts are compared with the mo- 
dern by Spielman (Historic et Vindiciae Cardamomi). 
AVe need only add to the description in the article, 
that the seed of the c. medium is but little larger than 
that of the c. minus, is rounder, less obviously trian- 
gular, with the strise scarcely visible. The c. minimum 
appears only a variety from an ungenial soil or climate. 

All the cardamoms have a trivalve capsule, with 
flexible valves, membranous partitions, striated, trilo- 
cular, with a double row of angular seeds in each com- 
partment. The capsule of the lesser cardamom is of a 
pale yellow, the base contracted, so as to resemble a 
small footstalk, while the other more blunt extremity 
is augmented by a deciduous apex. The seeds within 
are coherent, angular, reddish, rough, and filled with a 
white medulla. The capsule has little taste or smell. 
The taste of the seeds is agreeably aromatic, somewhat 
bitter, with some traces of camphor. They yield in 
flavour to cinnamon only. 

The mucilage in cardamom seeds is in so large a 
proportion, that the decoction will not pas5 through a 
Alter unless diluted. Water, however, extracts much 
of the aroma. The proportion of ethereal oil is one- 
iwenty-fourth or one-twenty-sixth: it is yellow, smell- 
ing like cardamoms, and highly acrid. The weight of 
'.he aqueous is greater than that of the resinous extract. 

Cardiaca iierba. — Page 347, col. 2, line 8; "/eo- 
nurus cardiaca Lin. Sp. PI. 817." — It is a large plant, 
■with square branched stalks, the leaves set in pairs, 
on long pedicles at the joints, and the flowers in clus- 
ters round the upper joints. The leaf is dark colour- 
ed, cut deep into three sharp pointed, indented, seg- 
ments, of which the middle one is the longest, and the 
ijvo lateral ones are commonly again deeply cut. The 
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flower is purplish, and labiated ; the upper lip long and 
arched, the lower short, divided into three sections. 

Cardialgia. — Page 348, col. 2, line o3; '■'■must 
be only occasional and tem/iorary." — Of those substances 
which affect the stomach by their vapour, garlic, and 
the rest of the onion tribe, including the fetids, are 
striking examples: spirits, oil of amber, and the bal- 
sams, may probably act in the same way. The local 
irritations which produce this singular sensation are 
numerous. A leech in the stomach, a needle or a 
bone swallowed, the ensiform cartilage pressed in, 
worms, hydatids, animalcules (Wall in the Philosophical 
Transactions), larva of the musca cibaria (White, Me- 
moirs of the Medical Society, ii.), drastic purges, parti- 
cularly gutta gamba, cheese, pickles, &c., have pro- 
duced it. The diseases in the stomach itself from which 
the complaint has arisen are, ulcers, scirrhi, calculi, 
erosions, and herniae of the stomach, contraction or ac- 
cretion of this organ, and a hard callosity from excess 
in drinking. Diseases of the neighbouring parts, which 
appear to have produced it, are those of the kidneys 
(Hoffmanni Opera Supplementum Secundum, i. 504), 
a perforation of the oesophagus, a scirrhous pancreas 
(lionetus), steatoms in the mesentery, a calculus and a 
scirrhus in the jejunum, and diseases in the liver. An 
instance is recorded by Zacutus Lusitanus, where an 
obstinate cardialgia arose from the ductus communis, 
passing into the stomach instead of the duodenum. 

The existence of acid in the stomach as a cause of 
heart burn is well established, but, as we usually see 
acid only in consequence of a previous spirituous fer- 
mentation, it has been doubted whether such'can exist 
in the stomach. There is certainly no evidence of any 
previous change, and the acidity often appears very ra- 
pidly, especially if there is any agitation of mind after 
taking food. M. Perperes (Annales de Chimie, Ix. 
280), has, since the publication of this article, made 
some experiments on the subject ; and he seems to prove 
that the dilatation of the stomach, when the process of 
digestion is disturbed or irregular, depends on the for- 
mation of carbonic acid gas, mixed with some atmosphe- 
ric air, arising from the decomposition of the food, 
especially if it be of a vegetable, amylaceous nature. 
The pain in the stomach, often communicated to the 
oesophagus, arises, in his opinion, from a quantity of the 
acetous acid, for he found that two ounces six drachms 
of acetous acid were produced by eight ounces of roasted 
chestnuts (a species of aliment peculiarly indigestible 
in his stomach), after fermenting an hour and a half in 
that organ. The best mode of relieving this inconveni- 
ence he found to be taking ten grains of columbo root, 
with twelve grains of calcined magnesia. 

The acidulous alkaline waters are often essentially 
useful in this complaint, not only as antacid, but as 
gently slirnulating and exciting the action of the sto- 
mach. When these waters are chalybcated they are still 
more salutary. Soap is also of considerable service, as 
the alkali, Avhen united with the acid and the oil, proves 
gently laxative. Refrigerants are recommended by 
some authors, and even by StoU (Ratio Medendi, ii, 
157. iv. 363). He particularly advises abstinence from 
wine (v. 129). Diluents and demulcents are remedies 
of the same class, and often highly advantageous. Bit- 
ters and tonics of almost every kind have been advised, 
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and the oxide of bismuth, first mentioned by Odier, 
seems a probable remedy ; steel has been very common- 
ly employed. As a diarrhoea has sometimes relieved, 
cathartics have been given, and frequently emetics : 
both have been useful, when the pain has depended on 
extraneous bodies, which are by their means evacuated. 
Cold, as a tonic, is very salutary in this complaint, and it 
has been freely employed in the form of cold drinks, 
and cold applications to the pit of the stomach ; but 
the applications to this part have been more commonly 
of the warmer kind : blisters, rubefacients, and even 
cupping glasses have been applied externally, while the 
tetradynamise have been given internally. We can see 
little foundation for the use of hemlock mentioned by 



excess of inflammation, continued irritation, pressure, 
acrimony, perhaps the application or continued use of 
narcotics. Inflammation may be in excess from wounds, 
from a denudation of the bones, or from metastasis, 
though of the latter there are few instances. The irri- 
tations recorded are those of a neighbouring parony- 
chia, a thorn, neglected erysipelas, 8cc. The effects of 
pressure are well known from the consequences of 
aneurisms; and acrimony may, as stated in the article, 
be either syphilitic, scorbutic, or variolous. Scrofula 
seems to affect the bones only as a part of the general 
system. Of caries from the long continued use of 
narcotics we have few instances ; but we have great 
reason to suspect that a disease of this kind has been 



Quarin, of hyoscyamus recommended by Storck, or of the consequence of the long use of hemlock. 



mosch by many different authors. Yet as opium has 
the sanction of De Haen, of VVhytt, and other respect- 
able practitioners, it is probable that the other narcotics 
may be useful. 

Carduus benedictus. — Page 349, col. 1, line 56 ; 
^^ for gathering it is when in Jlower." — The watery 
extract is, after some time, covered with a saline efflo- 
rescence resembling nitre, though sometimes styled 
common salt. It is considered as a deobstruent, and 
employed in jaundice ; a febrifuge, and therefore used 
in intcrmittents, (EUer de Cognoscendis et Curandis 
Morbis, 89) ; an antiseptic, which has led to its em- 
ployment in malignant fevers, and even the plague 
(Mathiolus in Dioscoridam). It is said to promote sweat, 
and Geoffroy recommends it in pleurisy. J. Bauhine 
mentions its great utility in cancer, used externally in 
the form of distilled water and of powder sprinkled on 
the sore. In deep putrid ulcers it is supposed to have 
been applied with advantage, as well as in chilblains. 

The seeds are oblong, slightly curved, the base cut 
off towards the side, crowned on the upper part by a 
serrated margin, covered by a grey bitter skin, under 
which is a sweet medulla. They have been used as 
sudorifics, and to assist the eruption of the small pox ; 
are given in emulsions, and require ten times their 
weight of water. 

Carduus lacteus. — Page 349, col. 2, line 43 ; 
»' to be efficacious against fiungent /tains."'— The seeds 
are oblong, compressed, smooth ; their bark a varie- 
gated brown, or white, containing a bitterish oily ker- 
nel. They are mentioned by Triller, though without 
any warm commendations, in pleurisy. The leaves are 
bitterish and somewhat saline : when the thorns are re- 
moved they are sometimes boiled like spinage and eaten 
as a condiment. Their juice is recommended in dropsy 
and in intcrmittents. Tournefort. 

Carduus tomentosus. Ono/iordium acanthium 
Lin. Sp. PI. has been chiefly used in cancers, by apply- 
ing its fresh juice on lint, or even the leaves them- 
selves when bruised. Numerous authorities support its 
utility. The disc is eatable, resembling an artichoke. 
Amcenitates Academicse, vi. 124. 

Caries. — Page 351, col. 1, line 53; ^^ the neigh- 
boJirhood of an aneurism." — Caries may arise from 
causes similar to those which produce mortification, viz. 



Theapplicationsrecommended in caries, besides those 
mentioned, are numerous, but chiefly of the acrid caus- 
tic kind. The most acrid preparations of mercury are 
often recommended, particularly by Petit in his post- 
humous work, and Gooch advises the muriated mercu- 
ry internally. The actual cautery, with the muriated 
mercury, is recommended by Petit in his Treatise on 
thcDiseasesof the Bones ; the euphorbium by Fabricius 
Hildanus; the flammula jovis by Storck; savine, by 
Hoffman; calcined vitriol, essential oils, the pulsatilla. 
Sec. by others. In general, spirituous applications and 
dry powders are hurtful : the oil of camphor, and even 
asafoetida, are said to have been useful. 

Carina. — Page 352, col. 2, line 39 ; " usually shaft- 
ed like a boat." — The carina consists sometimes of one 
petal, as in the cytisus, sometimes of two, as in the 
broom, and is either lunulata., bifida, s/iiralis, incurva, 
ventriculosa^ or cotn/iressa. The line which forms the 
keel runs strait to the middle, and then rises in the 
segment of a circle; but the marginal line runs strait 
to the apex, where the two lines meet, and termi- 
nate obtusely. The lower part of the base of the keel 
extends into a claw, inserted into the common recepta- 
cle, and of the length of the calyx. 

Carlina. — Page 352, col. 2, line 61; " The dose 
from 3 i. to 3 i."— The root is branched, thick, exter- 
nally brown, internally of a yellow white, of a fragrant 
smell, an acrid, an aromatic, and bitter taste. Its es- 
sential oil is heavy, and is best given in infusion. The 
plant seems to be a sudorific, and it is an ingredient in 
the theriaca and the alexipharmic essence of Stahl; but 
the idle superstitious nonsense reported of it docs not 
merit a moment's consideration. The disc is eatable, 
and not unpleasing. Gesner in Raii Historia, i. 288 ; 
Halleri Historia, N°. 831. 

Carlock, a kind of isinglass made of the membranous 
parts of the sturgeon. 

Carus. — Page 355, col. 1, line 43; " /« other re- 
spects the treatment does ?iot essentially differ fro7n that 
of apoplexy." — One great question has arisen, whether, 
in such cases, emetics may be employed, as they deter- 
mine, during their action, so powerfully to the head. 
We have already noticed this subject under the articles 
Apoplexia and Paralysis, and repeat it now to remark, 
that in this disease we find no very strong authority for 
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their employment. Carus has sometimes yielded to 
blec:Iing of the nose, often to eruptions of almost every 
different kind. These circumstances strongly evince 
the necessity of evacuations, particularly topical ones, 
and that mild gentle diapnoe, which has appeared so ac- 
tive and so useful an evacuant. Alexander Trallian 
advised castor, in which we perceive Horsiius joins ; 
and antispasmodics were formerly no uncommon medi- 
cines in affections of the head. 

CAROTiDEiE arterijE. — Page 355, col. 2, line 2 ; 
" maxillaria interna.'''' — The branches of the external 
carotid may be divided into anterior and posterior. 
'V\\ejirst anterior branch goes off from the origin of the 
carotid, on the inside. It soon takes a little turn, and, 
sending off branches to the neighbouring glands and in- 
teguments, it is distributed on the thyroid glands and 
the larynx ; supplying also, in some degree, the pha- 
rynx and the muscles of the os hyoides. The second 
anterior branch passes over the nearest horn of the os 
hyoides to the muscles of that bone, the sublingual 
glands, and the tongue : it is lost on the latter, and has 
been styled ranina or sublingual. The third branch^\\\e 
maxillaris inferior., the fiharyngea inferior of Sabatier, 
goes to the maxillary gland, the styloid and mastoid 
muscles, to the parotid and sublingual glands, to the 
muscles of the pharynx, and the small flexors of the 
head. The fourth, maxillaris externa., the labialis of 
Sabatier and Haller, at first covered by the stylo-hyoid 
and digastric muscles, gives branches to the pharynx 
and tongue, the tonsils, the palate, and, at the angle of 
the jaw, to the skin and neighbouring muscles. It 
then runs over the lower jaw, before the inferior edge of 
the masseter, passes under the depressor anguli oris, 
which it supplies, as well as the buccinator and de- 
pressor labii inferioris A contorted branch divides at 
the angle of the lips, and supplying the orbicularis mus- 
cle, anastomoses with its opposite. It then ascends to 
the nose, which it supplies, rises to the great angle of 
the eye, supplying the external muscles : through all its 
course it is named angularis. The fifth branch, maxilla- 
ris interna, rises over against the condyle of the lower 
jaw, and is very considerable. It passes between the 
jaws, giving off, 1st, the s/iheno-sfiinalis, or media dura 
matris, passing between the external and internal caro- 
tids through the foramen spinale of the sphenoidal 
bone, and distributing branches to the dura mater in 
every direction ; 2d, the maxillaris inferior, which, 
running through the jaw, and supplying the teeth, 
escapes at a hole near the chin, and is lost in the 
neighbouring muscles, after having anastomosed with 
the branches of the external maxillary ; 3d, fitery- 
goidec and temfiorales profunda, sent to the muscles 
thus distinguished; 4th, the buccalis; 5th the alveo- 
laris, supplying the upper jaw ; 6th, infra orbitaria, 
which, after sending a branch to the nose, passes 
through the posterior opening of the orbitar canal, and 
having supplied the orbit, the antrum maxillare, and 
teeth, goes out by the infra orbitar hole, communicat- 
ing, on the cheek, with the angular artery ; 7th, fia- 
lutina superior, and another small branch terminates on 
the parts at the upper end of the pharynx. The sixth 
anterior branch is very small, and spent on the masseter. 
The frst external or posterior branch is the occipital 
artery, which passes obliquely before the internal jugu- 



lar vein, and having supplied some, of the contiguous 
muscles, it runs between the styloid and mastoid apo- 
physes, along the mastoid groove, supplies the muscles 
and integuments of the hind head in an undulating 
course. A branch forms a communication with the 
cervical arteries near the top of the head, and it com- 
municates with the posterior branches of the temporal 
artery, sending a branch to the foramen masioideum, 
The second external branch supplies the ear, and what 
we have called the external cavuy. The trunk of the 
external carotid then ascends above the zygoma, pass- 
ing between the angle of the lower jaw and the parotid, 
formmg the temporal artery, which divides into an an- 
terior, middle, and posterior branch. The first of these 
goes to the frontal muscle, communicating with the an- 
gular artery, and sometimes sends off a small branch, 
which pierces the internal apophysis of the os malae, so 
far as the orbit : the second or middle branch goes 
partly to the frontalis, and partly to the occipitalis : the 
third to the occiput, communicating with the occipital 
artery. 

The internal carotid, at its first separation, is a little 
incui'Vated, appearing rather like a branch than an im- 
portant trunk. The curvature is inward, passing behind 
the neighbouring external carotid, though sometimes at 
first a little outward. It runs upward, without any 
considerable branch till it reaches the canal of the pe- 
trous apophysis of the temporal bone, and after follow- 
ing the direction of that canal, covered by a production 
of the dura mater, it is again incurvated, and enters the 
ci'anium through a notch of the sphenoidal bone. It 
then bends from behind forward, and makes a third 
angle on the side of the sella sphenoidalis, and a fourth 
under the clinoid aphophyses of that sella. While it lies 
on the side of the sella turcica it sends off small 
branches to the parts about that cavernous sinus. 

As it leaves the bony canal to enter the cranium it 
sends off a small branch through the sphenoidal fissure 
to the orbit of the eye, and soon afterwards a larger 
one, the ophthalmica, to supply the contents of the 
orbit. The first branches from the ocular artery are 
very small, supplying the dura mater on the optic 
nerve, and the first portions of the muscles at the bot- 
tom of the orbit. The lachrymal and ciliary arteries are 
next sent off; the artery covered with the levator mus- 
cles of the eye and upper eye lid afterwards turns in- 
ward between these muscles and the optic nerve, at 
nearly right angle ; but where it turns it sends off the 
anterior ciliary branches, and afterwards two go off to 
the levator of the eye and upper eye lid ; then the poste- 
rior ethmoidal 2LX\darteria centra//* ref/w4£, are separated. 
While it passes over the nerve it gives off the muscu- 
lares superior and inferior, and other ciliary branches. 
It now lies at the inner side of the orbit, under the su- 
perior oblique and adductor muscles. The adjacent 
parts receive some small branches from it, when it pro- 
duces the anterior ethmoidal, and its trunk descending 
under the cartilaginous pulley of the superior oblique, 
after giving a branch to the lachrymal sac and the eye 
lids, divides into the superciliary, the nasal, the superfi- 
cial, and deepfrontals. At the inner angle of the eye it 
communicates with the angular arteries, and, within 
the orbit, sends off some small branches to the nose. 
The internal carotid, after this distribution of branches, 
runs under the basis of the brain to the infundibulum 
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at no great distance from the internal carotid of the 
other side, and there divides into anterior and posterior 
branches. 

The anterior branch separating from that on the 
other side, runs forward under the brain, then coming 
again nearer, unites with it in the interstice between 
the olfactory nerves. After supplying these nerves 
■with some branches it separates again, dividing into 
two, or, according to VVinslow, three, branches. The 
first, the smallest, but a constant one, runs forward to 
the inner side of the anterior lobe, which it supplies. 
The second, after it has passed beyond the corpus callo- 
sum, to which it sends branches, is reflected back over 
that substance upon the inner side of the hemisphere, 
and may be traced to the posterior lobe. From this in- 
numerable branches proceed, anastomosing with the 
ramifications of the posterior trunk. 

The posterior branch first communicates with the 
vertebral artery of the same side, and, after running 
between the lateral and anterior lobes of the brain, ra- 
mifies minutely between its superficial convolutions, so 
far as the bottom of the sulci, in the duplicatures of the 
pia mater. The anterior and middle branches ramify 
in the same manner. 

From these extensive communications, stopping or 
retarding the circulation in the carotid appears to be by 
no means very dangerous, and it has lately been at- 
tempted in a degree which, at first view, seems a con- 
duct unjustifiably rash. Yet it is the result of a sound 
judgment, resting on an intimate knowledge of the cir- 
culation within the cranium. A wound in the external 
carotid (Journal de Medecine, xxvi. 452), has been 
healed. The carotid is occasionally ossified, and it has 
been sometimes dilated into an aneurismal sac.' 

Carpathicum. — Page 355, col. 2, line 25; '■'■ ger- 
manis oleum." — See Balsamum carpathicum. It 
is pellucid and very fluid, approaching in odour and 
taste very neai'ly the oil of juniper. It was first intro- 
duced by C. ab Hortis; but its chief recommender was 
D. Fischer, who rubbed it on the temples in vertigo 
with success, dropped it into the ears in susurrus and 
deafness, applied it to erysipelatous tumours, gave it 
internally in pleurisy, typhus, and calculus. Other 
practitioners have not found it so useful. 

In reality there is another balsam often used for this, 
which may be distinguished by the appellation of balsa- 
mum Hungaricum. It is the distilled oil of the abies 
munghos of Scopoli, var. /3, of the pinus sylvestris. 
The balsam, however, exudes spontaneously from the 
tops of the branches, and C. ab Hortis is diffuse in his 
commendations. It is used externally in wounds and 
ulcers, contusions, obstructions of the catamenia, palsy, 
spasm, and even gout. Internally the balsam is given 
from two to nine drops, it is said., with success, in ob- 
structions of the viscera, in gonorrhoea, calculus, maenor- 
rhagia, headach, cough, and phthisis. As a diuretic 
and sudorific it was esteemed excellent. It is easy to 
see that such exaggerated commendations are suggested 
by credulity, and prejudice; nor have we any reason to 
trust the recommendation of Fischer who praises, with 
almost equal warmth, the wood and its bark; the essence 
and spirit of the abies munghos. 

The oleum temfilinum., the krummholzohl of the 
C.erman itinerants, is the distilled oil of the tender 
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branches, sometimes of the green cones (Hermannus), 
of a golden colour, an agreeable smell, an oily but acrid 
taste. A few drops of this oil are taken in brandy, by 
the common people of Brunswick, to cure intermittent 
fevers. In wounds of the nerves and tendons, joined 
with the spirit of ants, it is said to be really useful, as 
well as in the running ulcers of cattle. 

Carpio. — Page 355, col. 2, line 47; ^'- the tongue 
is the most delicate." — It is not generally known that the 
carp which belongs to the genus cyfirinus, is an inhabitant 
of the south of Europe, brought to England in 1514, 
to Denmark in 1560, and introduced some years after- 
wards into Holland and Sweden. Its food is the larvae 
of insects, worms, the spawn of fish, seeds, and the 
young shoots of plants. They are said to live on mud ; 
but this is untrue, though they swallow it in large 
quantities. Some naturalists have denied that they 
feed on vegetables, but they devour lettuce leaves within 
our sight; and Bloch observes that they thrive greatly 
in ponds abounding in the JVais. The same author 
has observed some hermaphrodite carp, which had a 
milt in one ovary, and eggs in another; it was formerly 
the custom, and may perhaps be so still, in England to 
castrate carp, to render them larger and fatter. All 
the aid of cookery has been, in vain, exerted to render 
carp a luxury.- Its meat is neither highly flavoured, nor, 
as is said, very wholesome. The French physicians 
think it injurious to convalescents, and that it induces 
paroxysms of gout ; effects probably derived from tho 
sauces and condiments. 

Carthamus. — Page 356, col. 1, line 29; '■'■ perfec- 
tion in England." — The flowers are originally of a ci- 
tron colour, but acquire the bright yellow by being 
macerated in brackish water, and exposed to the sun 
and dew. They are valued only for their colour 
and used in food on this account. In India, according 
to Rumphius, they arc given in jaundice, and as deob- 
struents. 

The seeds are white, wedge shaped, quadrangular, 
shining, and hard, including a white, unctuous, sweet 
kernel, whose epidermis is brown, bitter, subacrid, and 
nauseous. Except, however, in a dose of one or two 
drachms in substance, six or eight in emulsion, they do not 
prove laxative. Their nauseous taste is unpleasant to the 
stomach, so that aromatics must be necessarily combined. 
Mesue informs us that they promote expectoration, 
and render the voice clear. They are not injurious to 
fowls, who are fond of them, and their oil is eatable. 

The young leaves were used by the Egyptians as 
pickles ; the older ones as salad. The powder of the 
leaves coagulates milk. The dry leaves and stalks are 
found to be an useful winter fodder for sheep and goats. 

Cartilago. — Page 356, col. 2, line 35 ; " too mi- 
nute to be visibly demonstrated." — The consistence and 
cohesion of cartilages are less than those of ligament, and 
they yield less easily ; but they are composed of plates 
nearly as bones. The perichondrium of the cartilages 
of the ribs and larynx has more considerable arteries 
than those of the joints, and penetrate deeper; but 
madder never changes their colour. The granulations 
which rise from the ends of the metacarpal and metatar- 
sal bones, after amputation at the first joint, are acutely 
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sensible, which shows that cartilages have nerves, though 
in a sound and firmer state insensible. From their less 
cohesion they exfoliate sooner than bones ; but are sub- 
ject to ossification, which more readily occurs in those 
parts where the motion, however constant, is not consi- 
derable. Some unnatural, inlerarticular cartilages are oc- 
casionally met with loose within the cavity of the joint. 
Numerous instances occur in medical authors (Medical 
Observations and Inquiries, v. 30 ; Broomfield's Obser- 
vations, i. 330 ; ii. 76 ; Desault, Journal de Chirurgie, 
ii. 45; Morgagni de Sedibus, Ivii. 14; lix. 12; Simson 
Edinburgh Medical Essays, iv. 306). Sometimes little 
bones are mixed with the cartilages, and sometimes the 
little separate cartilages are partly osseous. These se- 
parate cartilages seem to sprout from that which covers 
either end of the bone, and to have been separated from 
some violence. Their usual seat is in the knee. (See 
Genu.) The xiphoid cartilage is sometimes bent in- 
ward, sometimes luxated. 

Cartilago annularis, synonymous with the Car- 

TILAGO CRICOIDEA, q. V. 

Cartilago aretenoidea. There are two carti- 
lages distinguished by this name at the top of the As- 
PERA arteria, q. v. They are small and equal, re- 
sembling, when united, the spout of an ewer, and situ- 
ated immediately on the top of the cricoid cartilage. 
Each has a basis, two horns, a posterior concave, and an 
anterior convex side, an internal edge, and a veiy ob- 
lique external one. The bases are broad and thick, 
with concave articular surfaces, by which they are 
joined to the cricoid cartilage. The cornua are bent 
backward, approaching each other, sometimes appa- 
rently separate appendices. Between their inner edges 
Ihey form a kind of fissure, and each outer oblique edge 
terminates by a thick prominent angle. 

Cartilago cricoidea is situated between the thy- 
roid and aretenoid cartilages, and the trachea, constitut- 
ing the basis of many of the annular cartilages of the 
aspera arteria. It resembles a thick, irregular ring, very 
broad on one side, and narrow on the other. Its basis 
to which the trachea is connected, is almost horizontal, 
in an erect posture ; its posterior or convex side divided 
by a prominent line for the insertion of muscles. Above 
this line the top is gently stopped, terminating on each 
side by an obtuse angle, formed between it and the 
oblique edge of each lateral portion of this cartilage. 
At the upper part of each angle the articular surface is 
smooth and gently convex. 

The posterior side is distinguished into two lateral 
portions by two prominent lines, each of which runs 
almost perpendicularly from the articular surface at the 
top, a little below the middle, where it terminates in 
another articular line, a little concave, and near these 
four articular surfaces there are small tubercles. With 
the superior surfaces the arytenoid cartilages are articu- 
lated with the inferior horns of the thyroid. 

Cartilago ensiformis, the cartilaginous lower ex- 
tremity of the Sternum, q. v. 

Cartilago innominata, synonymous with the Annu- 
laris, or Cricoid. 



Cartilago scutiformis. See Cartilago thyroi- 

D(EA. 

Cartilago thyroidcea, (from ivpeei, a shield, and 
ethi, forma). The thyroid or scutiform cartilage is 
placed perpendicularly to the cricoid, forming the an- 
terior, superior, and largest part of the larynx. It is 
large, broad, and folded, so as to have a longitudinal 
convexity on the fore side, and two lateral portions, 
styled ale. The upper part of its anterior, middle por- 
tion is formed into an angular notch : the upper edge 
of each ala makes an arch, resembling, together, the 
upper part of the ace of hearts. The lower edge of 
each ala is more even, and the posterior edges of both 
are very smooth, being lengthened above and below by 
apophyses, called the cornua. The superior are the 
longest, and the extremes of all are rounded like 
small heads, which in the inferior apophyses have an 
apparently articular eminence on the inside. On the 
outside of each ala, near the edge, is a prominent ob- 
lique line, running from behind forward, the upper ex- 
tremity of which is near the superior horn, and this, as 
well as the lower, terminates in a small tuberosity. 
These tuberosities serve for the insertion of muscles 
and ligaments : the lowest is the largest. The inside 
of the alse, and the convex side of the anterior portion 
are uniform. This cartilage often ossifies in advanced 
life. 

Carui. — Page 356, col. 2, line 57 ; " Its roots and 
leaues are esculent."'— The seed is ovate, oblong, stri- 
ated ; the involucrum monophyllous ; the petals cari- 
nated below, and emarginated by their inflection. The 
cultivated plant produces larger seeds than the wild, 
and in many places its cultivation is an object of pecu- 
liar attention. The tender roots are eaten as pickles, 
sometimes preserved : in general they resemble pars- 
nips. A wine made from infusing them with other 
fermenting mixtures is called carites, and formerly 
much used in Germany. Weinman supposed that the 
roots of carui formed the chara cesaris, from which the 
soldiers of Valeriusprepared bread; but that plant seems 
rather to have been one of the edible algae. The tender 
leaves are sometimes boiled as potherbs. The seeds are 
so full of oil that Lewis procured from them one thir- 
tieth ; Spielham one eighth. In flatulent colics they 
are applied in the form of a cataplasm made with crumb 
of bread and Rhenish wine, and in tertians they are 
said to be useful (Lin. Flora Suecica, 95). They are 
supposed to increase the milk in the breast of nurses, 
and to attenuate viscid sputum. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.--Page 357, col. 2, line 36; 
" Mat. order rosacea." — It is a rough plant, with dark- 
coloured winged leaves, and pentapetalous, yellow 
flowers, standing in ten leaved cups on the tops of the 
branches ; the seeds are hairy, the roots slender and 
full of fibres, of a dark brownish colour on the outside 
and reddish within. When fully grown, it consists of 
a short oblong trunk, throwing out numerous, thick, 
long, attenuated fibres : at an earlier period it is fibrous 
only. It must be dried slowly, and with caution, as 
Its supposed febrifuge virtue is otherwise destroyed 
The thicker part of the root is the most active ; it 
must be dug in spring or summer, and what grows in 
mountainous districts is preferred. The powder of the 
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root is of a pale red, and slightly tine;es wine or spirit 
Avith this hue. In distillation, a white, thick, oily mat- 
ter comes over. The watery extract is more copious 
than the resinous ; but each consists of different pro- 
portions, both of gum and resin. It preserves beer like 
hops, and gives it a peculiar fragrance. 

Many idle stories are told of its producing sweat, and 
assisting the appearance of eruptions, of its aphrodisiac, 
emmenagogue, and alexipharmic power. Haller com- 
plains that in malignant fevers it often occasioned deli- 
rium. Its utility in scurvy, and in relaxed gums, rests 
on a better foundation, as well as its salutary effects in 
dyspepsia. At the end of dysenteries, Scopoli informs 
us that it has been serviceable; and in decoction, par- 
ticularly with ale posset, it has cured intermittents, if 
given before the fit. 

It is unnecessary to engage in the dispute respecting 
the febrifuge powers of this medicine. Among the 
Danish physicians who support it we find the names of 
Buchnave, Aascow, Callisen, Bang, Weber, Schoiihey- 
der, Tode, and Waldstedt. Their cases are related dis- 
tinctly, and the successive changes very carefully 
pointed out. On the opposite side are ranged Ab 
Acrel, Dalberg, Christopherson, Barfoth. We own, on 
examining the different facts, the clearness of the nar- 
rative, the accuracy of the observations, and the preci- 
sion of the language, lead us to the former party. Yet 
they have probably exaggerated its virtues ; and, 
though not a certain febrifuge, it may be a valuable 
medicine. 

In other diseases from debility, as diarrhoea, lucor- 
rhoea, passive haemorrhages, hysteric spasms, and flatu- 
lent colic, it has been useful. To these the hooping 
cough, with less propriety, has been added. 
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however, previously immersed in water; and, if this is 
omitted, the cloves are wrinkled and light. 

About 380 grains of a nauseous and somewhat as- 
tringent extract was obtained from a decoction of 960 
grains, and about 300 of a fiery extract by means of 
alcohol. The pungency is from the oil ; for the resin 
is tasteless. The first product of the oil is very white 
and pellucid ; but it becomes yellow from the access of 
air. It is an ingredient in the afwjilectic balsam of the 
Wirtemberg dispensatory, and in Hoffman's balsaiu 
of life. 

Cassia caryophyllata. — Page 361, col. 1, line 63; 
" under different names into Europe." — See Cortex' 
cullilawan. 

Cassia fistularis. — Page 361, col. 2, line 10; " /,? 
brought to us from the Brasils." — The tree, in Alex- 
andria, where it was originally found, rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, with a large trunk, divided 
into many branches; the leaves are pinnated, composed 
of five pair of spear shaped lobes, smooth, with trans- 
verse nerves from the mid rib to the border. The 
flowers stand in long spikes at the end of the border, 
on a long peduncle, composed of yellow concave petals, 
succeeded by cylindrical pods. The pulp of the Ame- 
rican cassia is more nauseous than the eastern, and the 
pods are larger, thicker, and more rough. The hard 
part of the pods seems to contain a purgative matter, 
and Fallopius prefers it to the pulp. It is doubtful 
whether this plant is the siligua agyfitiaca of Theo- 
phrastus. It was apparently mentioned first by Avi- 
cenna under the name of chaiarlander. 



Caryophylli aromatici. — Page 358, col. l,Iine 10; 
^^ genus cugenia." — We have examined, with some 
care, this assertion, and find it without foundation. 
The testimony of Sonnerat, Gentil, and Tessier ap. 
Rozier's Journal, 1779, are decisive. The resemblance, 
however, to the eugenia jambos is very striking; and 
there is a wild clove, with long footstalks and obtuse 
leaves, but without the peculiar aroma of the clove, 
which must be distinguished from it. 

The tree is of a middle height, from fifteen to twen- 
ty-eight or thirty feet, with a large pyramidal top. The 
trunk, about a foot in diameter, is angular at its lower 
part, and covered with a grey, smooth, thin cortex, 
which adheres very closely; it is strait and unbranched 
to the height of five or six feet, and divides into differ- 
ent limbs, furnished with opposite branches, terminated 
by bunches of beautiful flowers. The leaves are 
united, shining, and opposite, borne on a footstalk of 
from six to eight lines, which Sonnerat tells us is even 
more aromatic than the clove. The leaves are from 
two to four inches by an inch and a half, entire, with a 
border a little undulated. They resemble the leaves of 
the common laurel, and may be rubbed to a powder by 
the fingers. Their internal surface is perforated by 
little transparent points. The fruit which we have 
called n«//zo/2//j///u5, is sometimes styled the /no^Aerc/off. 
The flowers are at first white, then green, and at last 
red and hard. The cloves are beaten down from Oc- 
tober to February, received in cloths and dried in the 
sun, or in the smoke of the bamboo. They are usually, 
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Cassia flores. These are the flowers of the cinna- 
mon tree, and are, like the cinnamon, aromatic and 
somewhat astringent. 

Cassia ligxea.— Page 362, col. 1, line 30; " laurus 
Malabathrum." — It has been doubted whether it is 
really a distinct species, and, on the whole, the differ- 
ence appears rather to be the result of cultivation than 
any real specific difference (Combe, Philosophical 
Transactions for 1780, p. 873; Thunberg, Vet Acad. 
Handl. 1780, p. 56 ; Solander ap. Dossie's Memoirs of 
Agriculture, 202, note). In general it is not convoluted 
like cinnamon, which is said to happen from the 
bark being taken from the trunk : when from the 
branches its appearance is the same. 

Cassumuxar.— Page 362, col. 2, line 46 ; '■'■ as a me^ 
dicine of uncommon efficacy in nervous diseases." It 
was, in fact, introduced by Dr. Peachy (Sloane in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No 2"64), assisted indeed 
by Dr. Marlow. Mead was said to have considered it 
as a valuable medicine, and, on this account, it long 
held a place in the British dispensatories. 

Cassamunar has the smell of ginger, and, with the 
taste of the zedoary, a slight flavour of camphor is mix- 
ed. The spirituous tincture is of a deep yellow, agree- 
ably bitter, and of a steady warmth. It was recoTnnicnd- 
cd by Peachy in apoplexy, palsy, vertigo, and colic. It 
is probable that it was an useful medicine, and has been 
perhaps too hastily discarded. 
4 E 
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CASTOR.--Page 363, col. 1, line 62 ; « which is in thin 
long bagn." — Alcohol, proof spirit, and even water, 
with the assistance of heat, extract its virtues. From 
480 parts of castor, Neumann obtained 140 of alcoholic 
extract, and eighty of watery ; inversely fourteen of wa- 
tery, and twenty of alcoholic. The first alcoholic ex- 
tract retained the whole flavour of the castor, since 
none of it rose in distillation. On the contrary, the 
distilled water contained all the flavour, and the extract 
was merely bitter. Cartheuser obtained a volatile oil 
from it by distillation. 

Castratio. — Page 364, col. I, line 18; '■'■forthe better 
eonvenience of tying the vessel," — The operation is ne- 
cessary, when a severe contusion has bruised the tes- 
ticle, in cases of fungous ulcers, sarcocele, hydrosarco- 
cele, and cancer. If from a blow the scrotum is con- 
siderably swollen, and after discharging the fluid, the 
organization of the testicle is found to be essentially 
injured, the operation is indispensable. In sarcocele it 
is equally necessary, whether the testicle hardens or re- 
mains soft, which sometimes happens, though the tu- 
mour is considerable, and continues increasing. If the 
cord is enlarged so far as the ring, hard, unequal, and 
sore to the touch, with pains extending to the region of 
the loins, we must not risk the operation ; and these 
reasons will acquire greater force if the patient's com- 
plexion be livid or of a lead colour; if the skin is dry 
and burning, or an habitual fever has worn him down. 
Yet if the patient is otherwise well, and has no pain 
but what rest and a suspensory bandage will remove, a 
slight swelling of the cord should not delay the opera- 
lion. The testicle is seldom diseased without some tu- 
mour of this part ; and M. Peyronnie performed it 
though its size was two inches in diameter. Sometimes 
the sizeof the cord is increased by a portion of intestine, 
or of the epiploon, which has accidently fallen into it. 
Sharp and Garengeot consequently advise opening it, 
when swollen, to avoid comprehending either part in 
the ligature. 

The operation is very simple. It is proper to place 
the patient on the right side, whichever testicle is to be 
amputated. If the size of the tumour is moderate, and 
it is not ulcerated, the surgeon raises with his finger 
and thumb the teguments at the upper part in a trans- 
verse fold, which he cuts through, and continues his 
incision from above and below. When the integuments 
are less loose, and the tumour is considerable, the knife 
should be directed by a grooved sound, so that the in- 
cision should extend from the ring of the muscle to 
the lower part of the tumour. If the swelling be large, 
ulcerated, the teguments thin, and of an unusual colour, 
two incisions must be made in the form of segments of 
a circle, inclosing the diseased portion of skin, which 
must be separated with the testicle. 

In either way the cord must be laid bare, and the 
cellular substance carefully dissected ; but without se- 
parating it from the parts below. When it appears 
larger than usual, it is necessary to examine whether 
this is owing to any portion of prolapsed intestine. If 
not, the cord is raised by the finger and thumb, and a 
common needle, armed with a thread, passed under it, 
as a precaution chiefly if other means of stopping the 
haemorrhage fail. An incision is then made through it, 
and the testicle separated. When the cellular texture 



is loose, it may be torn with the fingers, otherwise it 
must be separated with a bistoury, cautiously avoiding 
any injury to the urethra or the integuments ; for, when' 
the testicle is very large and indurated, considerable 
adhesions take place. To check the hsemorrhage, Le 
Dran and Saviard advised drawing down and compres- 
sing or convoluting the cord, as thefemales of quadru- 
peds stop the bleeding in the funis. Other practitioners 
surround the end of the cord with little dossils, and 
compress them. The ligature is, however, now pre- 
ferred, and, when fixed, the cord must be divided a 
finger's breadth, at least, below, or the cord will retract 
above the ligature, which will remain only on the cel- 
lular substance. Yet the pain of the ligature, the 
spasms which frequently follow, have led surgeons to 
employ a less dangerous method. They observed, that 
when the cord was cut the cellular substance retracted 
more than the vessel, which left the latter free for the 
operator to put his ligature on it, which may be easily 
effected if the vessel is raised by the dissecting forceps. 
The most dangerous bleedings are from the arteries of 
the dartos, which separates the testicles ; but these may 
be tied like the vessels of the cord. This is indeed the 
method of Mr. Gooch and Dr. Hunter; but in the pro- 
posal they seem to have been anticipated by the French 
surgeons. 

The diseased integuments must be then separated^ 
the wound filled up and covered with lint, on which an 
oblong compress is placed. The patient is then laid on 
his back in bed, with his shoulders raised, and the legs 
and thighs bent. The external dressings are changed 
when necessary; but the internal ones left about nine 
or ten days, when the suppuration has come on, and 
soon afterwards the ligatures drop off. The first thread, 
which was introduced by way of precaution, may be 
then removed. 

When the cord is greatly diseased, and the tumour 
extends to the rmg of the muscle, it is often necessary 
to divide the latter, to prevent gangrene- Yet this 
step, should, if possible, be avoided, as numerous in- 
conveniences may result. In general, by the mode of 
tying the arteries just described, the necessity is often 
precluded. 

The castration of females consists in extracting the 
ovarium. This we know is done often with success 
in quadrupeds, and we have heard of its being prac- 
tised by one of these operators on his own daughter. 
The excision of the ovaries has been more seriously- 
proposed when diseased. The operation seems to 
have been recommended by Felix Plater; but other 
authors of an earlier and a later age appear to have 
formed an opinion of its practicability. Diemerbroeck, 
on the contrary, contends that the wound in the abdo- 
men would be highly dangerous, and that haemorrhage 
must prove fatal. Ancient historians, however, men- 
tion the practice; and Franknau seems to have seen a 
woman who had lost an ovarium, in consequence of a 
wound. Yet it is difficult to draw any conclusion from 
such an accident ; for a diseased ovary often adheres to 
the neighbouring parts; and, when large, its vessels 
are dilated in the same proportion ; nor is it in the great- 
er number of cases easy to say that the ovarium is the 
part affected. The idea must, therefore, be banished 
as a necessary surgical operation, and fortunately the 
voices of women do not change at the period of puberty. 
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so as to render them victims of a wanton experiment, 
to administer to the amusement of others. 

Castration in botany consists in cutting off the an- 
therae, previous to the evolution of the pollen. It is 
chiefly employed as an experiment to confirm, or on- 
fute, the sexual system. 

Catalepsis. — Page 365, col. 2, line 13; ^^ fatal 
afiofilexy." — This disease is so peculiarly rare, that it re- 
quires no little leisure to establish the facts on the sub- 
ject. On considering Hysteria, q. v. we were struck, 
with the analogy between it and catalepsy, and added 
an article. Hysteria cataleptica, q. v. Its connection 
with hypochondriasis is no less evident, and we should 
be inclined to reduce it to either of these diseases; but 
rather the latter than the former. We find, in Baldin- 
ger's Magazine, that cataleptic patients bear very con- 
siderable doses of medicines, though in one case, where 
forty grains of emetic tartar did not produce vomiting, 
it was combined with mania. It has happened also af- 
ter severe headachs, from deep, long, fixed attention 
(Plateri Observationes, i. 30) ; from disappointment in 
love (Tulpius, i. 22); from plethora, terror, and sordes 
in the stomach. Since the article was written we have 
seen two cases of less degrees of the disease, which 
were truly hysterical. 

See also Wepfer Observationes, Wedcl de Soporosis 
Affectionibus et Catalepsi; Stoll Praelectiones, ii. 10; 
Fabri Tentamen de Catalepsi ; Hoffmann de Affectu 
Cataleptico Rarissimo ; Philosophical Transactions, N°. 
437 ; Tissot on the Diseases of the Nerves. 

Cataputia. — Page 366, col. 2, line 53; " someti7nes 
of a nauseous taste." — The seeds of the ricinus iner- 
mis Lin. Systema vegetabilium, ed. 14, p. 865, sup- 
ply also an oil well adapted to medical use. They 
are as large as those of the almond, but in every 
respect similar to the lesser ones. The capsules of 
these seeds are of the size of a filberd, and they have 
been erroneously supposed to be the production of the 
r. mapfia Lin. Sp. PI. 1430. In the article, for this 
number, 430 is erroneously substituted. The greatest 
caution is, however, required, lest the seeds of the 
ricinus be confounded with those of the croton and 
jatropha, which are highly drastic ; an error which 
probably occasioned the complaints of the dangerous 
and drastic power of the castor oil. This more acrid 
oil was the oleum cicinum of the ancients, from K<x<, 
the synonym of Kporzrv (Dioscorides). See Rici- 
NoiDES in the following page. Later authors, who 
have so warmly reprobated the use of this oil, viz. 
Geoffroy, Linnaeus, Vogel, Crantz, Sec, probably em- 
ployed the whole seed, which seems according to 
Thunberg (de Medicino Africanorum, 4), to be still 
practised in Africa, where it is used in gonorrhoea. 
The other parts of this plant are not acrid (Bonelli 
Memoira intorno all Olio di Ricino Volgare, 8. lo). 
The leaves, rendered slightly flaccid by heat, are said to 
relieve the pains of gout and inflammations of the eyes. 
The recent leaves are applied to erysipelatous and in- 
flammatory swellings; to the abdomen to relieve colics; 
macerated with vinegar, to relievt^ herpes, itch, and tinea 
capitis (Canvane). Yet they should be used with cau- 
tion ; for we find, in the History of the Society of 
Medicine at Paris, ii. 302, that, when applied to the 



head in haetnicrania for one night, they induced blind- 
ness. The root is said to be a powerful diuretic. 

The oil is separated from the seeds by boiling, or by 
expression. The former method procures the largest 
quantity; but it has less sweetness, and is more disposed 
to rancidity than the expressed oil. From a pound of 
the seeds, Bonelli obtained eight ounces of oil. Two 
pounds thirteen ounces of decorticated seeds yielded, 
by expression, with the assistance of hot water, a pound 
and six ounces of oil. The proportions differ on ac- 
count of the different quantities of mucilage combined 
with the oil. If the shells are not separated a less 
quantity of oil is obtained, though without any varia- 
tion of its sensible properties (Murray). Yet the shells 
show, in every experiment, the most decided marks of 
acrimony, and Odier remarks, in the Journal de Mede- 
cine, that such oil is called, by way of distinction, 
oleum escharoticum Riverii, and that a single drop ex- 
cites heat and inflammation in the fauces. The differ- 
ence may perhaps be reconciled by the difference of 
pressure to which the seeds were exposed, perhaps to 
different seeds having been used. 

Genuine castor oil is thick and viscid, when ob- 
tained by expression, containing some fluid mucilage, 
almost insipid or sweet, without leaving any acrimony 
in the fauces. The oil that is somewhat opaque, is 
newer and more effectual than what is pellucid, and of 
a yellow colour. The colour of the recent oil is of a 
bluish green, of a specific gravity superior to other 
oils and fats, approaching to solidity in the cold, re- 
sembling in that state the colour of amber, and almost 
pellucid. It burns with an agreeable odour, resembling 
wax. What is sold differs greatly in colour and acri- 
mony : the whiter is less efficacious, and that which is 
whitened by repeated boiling in water has little purging 
power. By age it approaches the consistence of new 
honey, is red, and diaphanous. What is obtained by 
boiling is described by Labatas equally clear with olive 
oil. 

We have given, in the article, a somewhat unfavour- 
able view of the utility of the castor oil in fevers and 
colics. In fact, after an apparently free evacuation by- 
its means, we have found fceculent matter in large 
quantities remain. The experience of two bilious epi- 
demics has corrected our views, and, after calomel with 
the usual drastics had failed, we have procured a free 
and copious discharge by castor oil, with the infusion of 
senna. The Devonshire colic has hitherto resisted its 
powers; but Selle found that it relieved the asthma 
arising from saturnine fumes; and we have experienced 
its efficacy, at least as a prophylactic, against colic from 
lead. In ileus it is said to be useful, and singularly so 
in that species of the complaint which arises from re- 
pelled gout: in vomitings, like those which arise from 
volvulus or a gall stone, Bergius found it of equal effi- 
cacy. In cardialgia, Avith vomiting and obstinate cos- 
tiveness, it was highly useful (Quarin) ; in dysentery 
not less so (Tode). In the taenia lata, Odier found it 
beneficial, and he substitutes it for the drastic pur- 
gative in madame Nouffer's remedy. Even alone it 
often discharges the whole worm : in the t. solium it 
seems scarcely to have been tried, and to the lumbrici 
it is apparently not injurious. 

Cataputia MINOR. — Page 367, col. 2, line 14; 
4 E 2 
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" tithymalus latifolius" — It is the eufihorbia lathyris 
Lin. Sp. PI. 655. The seeds of the cataputia minor are 
three, in a trilocular capsule, oval, larger than hemp 
seed, obliquely truncated at one end,' consisting of a 
brown, rough, brittle shell, and a white oily nucleus, 
of a laste at first mild, and afterwards somewhat acrid. 
It is sijigular that the appellation is the same with that 
of the cataputia major, when the resemblance of the 
seeds is so inconsiderable. The effects of these seeds are 
apparently unequal, without any adequate reason. The 
ancients gave them as cathartics in a dose of eight or 
ten grains (Dioscotidcs and Rufus Ephesius) ; modern 
physicians and empirical practice have admitted doses 
of thirty grains, it is said, without danger; but so un- 
certain a medicine may be advantageously neglected. 

RiciNOiDES. — Page 367, col. 2, line 34; '•'■ but is 
rarely used^ on account of its activity." — These seeds 
afforded the oleum ricinum of the ancients ; but the mo- 
dern accounts of their efficacy vary greatly, chiefly 
from the seeds reaching Europe in a rancid state. Dr. 
Percival, relates a case in which twenty of them proved 
fatal. Medical Transactions, iii. 96. 

Ghana TiGLiA. — Page 367, col. 2, line 51; " one 
drachm of the oil is a strong close." — The whole plant is 
highly acrid, so as to inflame the mouth, fauces, and 
intestines, down to the anus. The root is milder than 
the seeds. The latter were formerly in general use 
through the whole of India as an hydrogogue in drop- 
sies. Two seeds were sufficient for the robuster pa- 
tient, one for the weaker, and four were often fatal. 
They are poisonous to fish. The acrimony is said to 
reside in the oil, and, when prepared from the dry 
seeds, a drop is supposed to be the dose, which Lewis 
whom we followed in the article, has changed to a 
drachm (RumphiiAmboyna,iv. 98; Lewis's Materia Me- 
dica, 481). The oil also rubbed on the navel is equally 
cathartic. Four grains of the powdered seeds have ex- 
pelled a taenia, though with great faintness and debi- 
lity. They were given in milk; and in the colic pains, 
•which they excited, milk was freely drank. Vogel 
succeeded with this remedy in what he styled a severe 
pituitous disease, which he does not particularly de- 
scribe. 

The lignum pavanse is light, spongy, of a pale hue, 
covered with an ash-coloured bark, of a disagreeable 
smell, and highly pungent taste. 

Cataracta. — Page 368, col. 2, line 29 ; " no con- 
traction of the iris takes place." — The ancients consi- 
dered the crystalline lens as the seat of vision, and the 
cataract was supposed owing to a membrane, formed 
by an approximation of the thicker particles of the 
aqueous humour. Kepler pointed out, in 1604, the true 
use of the lens, and thus led the way to the discovery of 
the true nature of the disease. It seems to have been 
established by observations, previous to the year 1651; 
and Quarr^, a French surgeon, has indisputably the ho- 
nour of the discovery. 

The cataract occasionally appears at different dis- 
tances from the pupil, -and this has given rise to the 
distinction oi deefi and su/ierfcial cataracts : the latter 
constitute the disease in its greatest degree, and its 
jnosl advanced stage. The patient sees as through a 



cloud, and better in a cloudy than a bright day. The 
reason of the latter singularity is, that the disease at 
first occupies the centre of the lens; but in a cloudy 
day the pupil is dilated, and admits the rays at the 
edges of the disc. Objects, for the same reason, are 
best seen near the sides : the pupil often preserves its 
usual diameter. 

Cataract has been attributed to various causes, and, 
among them, the aqueous humour has been supposed, 
not according to the ancient doctrine, to be the seat of 
the disease, but to have induced it by a vitiated state. 
Morgagni mentions its diminution among the causes. 
It may perhaps be styled an obtuscation from inflam- 
mation ; for the general causes are of this nature. To 
inflammation may be referred the cataract which pro- 
ceeds from blows, and injuries to the eye, from repelled 
eruptions (Hartman), suppressed perspiration, and con- 
vulsions. Cataracts, which arise from a concurrence 
of injuries, are rarely, according to Wenzel, success- 
fully cured by the operation. 

Not only hemlock, but the aconite, pulsatilla, napel- 
lus, and the tribe of poisons, have been given. These, 
if they produce any effect, will correct that chronic 
kind of inflammation on which cataract apparently de- 
pends. Whatever produces an evacuation from the 
eyes is sometimes useful, as dropping in laudanum, sti- 
mulating collyria, electricity, errhines, 8cc. Mercu- 
rials in small doses, and long continued, are commended, 
and have certainly sometimes relieved. Quarin informs 
us that hemlock will often prevent a cataract from in- 
creasing, but seldom cure it. Any accident Avhich 
produces violent inflammation in the other eye has re- 
lieved a cataract, and the advantage derived is appa- 
rently owing to the remedies employed for the ne^v 
complaint. If this be true it will suggest the utility of 
a more active plan of evacuations in this disease, which 
will only be contraindicated by the state of the patient. 
Though cataracts are most commonly the disease of 
the weak and aged, they sometimes occur in the young 
and plethoric. Every method, however, hitherto tried, 
has been attended with so little advantage, that the 
operation is considered to be the chief remedy. 

When the patient can distinguish dark from light, 
though he can neither discern the form nor the colour 
of objects ; when the eye preserves its usual form and 
dimensions; when the cataract is of a pearl colour, 
and when the cloud w hich apparently obscures objects 
has become gradually thicker, success from the opera- 
tion may be expected. Yet, with all these favourable 
circumstances, if one eye only is affected, the operation 
is not advisable. It is unnecessary, since the other re- 
mains; and whatever be its success, the focus of vision 
in each has been for some time so different, that the 
sight cannot be distinct. 

On the contrary, the operation will not succeed 
when the patient cannot distinguish a bright from an 
obscure situation ; when the pupil is wholly immove- 
able, whether contracted or dilated ; when the form of 
the eye is unequal, and its bulk increased or dimi- 
nished ; when the cataract is red, blue, yellow, a dark 
brown, or of a snowy whiteness ; when it has been 
preceded by the sensation of floating cobwebs; when 
there have been violent pains in the head, or some 
chronic disease of the eye. The operation should also 
not be performed on infants, \yho cannot be kept at rest. 
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As the circumstances of the cataract being soft or hard 
must influence our decision, it is necessary to consider 
the appearances which lead to the decision. 

Mr. Pott suggests to our enquiry, whether, when the 
opaque crystalline is dissolved so as to become soft, it is 
not enlarged, or when hard, contracted. When the 
pupil is constantly dilated, and, though moveable, does 
not contract in the usual manner, the cataract is often 
soft: when contracted, hard. The softer cataracts Mr. 
Pott suspects have become opaque very slowly, with 
little or no pain, while the harder become opaque more 
hastily with severe, deep-seated pains, particularly in 
the hinder part of the head. 

The objections, at least, the most important ones, to 
couching are, 1. The impossibility of success, if the ca- 
taract be soft. 2. If of a mixed kind, the softer parts 
cannot be depressed, and the firmer ones, eluding the 
point of the needle, may remain in the posterior, or 
escape into the anterior, chamber. In one case the 
operation will be unsuccessful, in the other the pain and 
inflammation will be violent and distressing. 3. If the 
cataract be hard, it will probably be insoluble ; and, 
though it may not rise, prove, in diff'erent ways, an im- 
pediment to vision. 4. However successful the de- 
pression, yet the operation must greatly disarrange the 
organ. The tAvo first objections, he observes, are un- 
founded. The third objection, bethinks, is well founded 
in a very few instances, if at all, and has been repeated 
without sufficient inquiry. If the cataract be perfectly 
soft, the contents will escape into the aqueous humour, 
and be gradually absorbed, the humour becoming trans- 
parent as before. When the cataract is of a mixed 
kind, the softer part may escape ; but the harder will 
remain, and may require a repetition of the operation, 
though the admission of the aqueous humour will con- 
tribute to its solution, or, if pushed into the anterior 
chamber, it gradually disappears. These objections 
then are rather supports of the operation, and the argu- 
ments which obviate them acquire additional force, 
when we I'eflect that there is no perfectly firm cata- 
ract, but all are in part soft; and the firmest is rather 
the nucleus of an opaque crystalline. The injury done 
to it, in removal, renders it subject to the same laws as 
dead animal matter. The last objection has only any 
force when the hand is unskilful; and the most salu- 
tary operations may be most injurious when injudi- 
ciously conducted. 

The original idea of the cataract being a membrane 
formed from the grosser parts of the aqueous humour 
very early suggested the idea of extraction. Albucasis 
proposed to puncture the cornea, and extract the aque- 
ous humour by suction. From the time of Avicenna, 
for many ages, the cornea was punctured below, to 
draw down ihe lens. Hooks, and needles combining 
the use of forceps, were employed, and an itinerant 
occulist showed an instrument of this kind to the elder 
Albinus, in 1696. About the same time Homberg sent 
a similar instrument to the French Academy, of which 
he insinuated that he was theinvcntor. It seems, how- 
ever, never to have been used, and the first operation 
of extraction was performed by Frere Jaques, more ge- 
nerally known by the name of St. Yves, mentioned by 
Mcry, in the Memoirs of the Academy for 1707. The 
process, however, he did not describe ; but, about a 
year afterwards, Mery was consulted in a similar case, 



and he recommended thisoperation, which was perform- 
ed by Petit. The state of the lens, when extracted, 
showed the true nature of the disease, and it is de- 
scribed by this academician in the Memoirs of 1708. 

The form of the needle in couching is gre.aly varied: 
they have been round, lance-shaped, cutting on the 
sides, straight and large. Those which are lance-shaped 
and of a moderate size, are preferred. The needle is 
held like a pen, with the cutting edges above and be- 
low, the surgeon resting the ring and middle finger of 
his hand on the patient's temple, as a point of support, 
and while waiting till the eye shall be a little at rest 
from the agitation which the preparations have occa- 
sioned. The surgeon then plunges the needle a little 
below the transverse diameter of the cornea, and about 
the eighth of an inch distant from it. Nearer it would 
injure the ciliary circle, wounding its vessels and 
nerves: at a greater distance it would pass through the 
aponeurosis of the external rectus, wounding some of 
the branches of the sixth pair of nerves distributed on 
it. The distance, in the opinion of diff'erent practi- 
. tionershas greatly varied; and Sharp, as we have seen 
in the article, directs it to be less than one tenth of an 
inch. The surgeon then depressing the handle of his 
needle, raises the other extremity to the top of the lens, 
and turning it so that the cutting edges may be horizon- 
tal, depresses the lens firmly and steadily. When it has 
reached the bottom of the eye, and is apparently fixed 
there, the needle is returned to its first position, and 
gradually withdrawn. The coolest regimen, rest, tran- 
quillity, darkness, &c. are necessary afterwards, as in 
ophthalmia. 

If a vessel is wounded, or a milky or purulent matter 
discharged, it is necessary to wait, and withdraw the 
needle, till they have been absorbed. If the cataract 
has been of long standing, it may have contracted adhe- 
sions, which must be cleared with the needle before we 
can depress the crystalline. Sometimes the lens breaks, 
and it is then necessary to depress each portion; some- 
times it passes through the pupil, and is lodged between 
the iris and the cornea, so that the operation of extrac- 
tion is indispensable ; sometimes it rises again, and this 
is perceived at the moment, or at the first examination 
of the eye. In the first case it must be depressed more 
carefully, and held down more steadily; in the second 
the operation must be repeated at a future period. 

The last accident practitioners have attempted to 
avoid, by a diff'erent manner of operating, viz. by punc- 
turing the capsule at its posterior and inferior part, before 
the crystalline is depressed. This is aff'ectcd by passing 
the needle into the lens at the lower part, and turning 
the cutting edges, so as to divide the capsule below. 
The operator then draws back the needle, giving the 
horizontal direction in the middle of the crystalline, as 
before, and completes the operation, as in the first case. 
Ferrein proposed this method in a memoir presented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Montpelier in 1707; Petit, 
of Namur, claimed it in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Paris, in 1722; the chevalier Taylor, in 1738; and 
the operation has been described with great accuracy 
by La Faye, in his Notes on Dionis' Treatise in 1740. 

However carefully the operation is performed, it 
sometimes occasions considerable inconvenience. Many 
acutely sensible parts are divided, the vitreous humour 
is in part tern from its adhesion to the ciliary processes^ 
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the consequences of which are often very severe pains, 
vomiting, inflammation, fever, and suppuration of the 
•whole eye. When these symptoms are less severe, an 
opacity of the crystalline membrane often ensues, occa- 
sioning a sedentary cataract, first demonstrated by Bc- 
nomont in 1722. In consequence of these and similar 
accidents, the operation of depression was warmly op- 
posed by Hovius, Raw, and Hiester, who contended, 
that it did not succeed in one of a hundred cases, and 
%vhere it was successful, pains of the head continued 
to distress the patient, and blindness, after no long in- 
terval, came on. These objections are now no longer 
valid, since, from superior skill and address, the opera- 
tion of couching is neither very uncertain nor danger- 
ous : the greater number of patients recover, at least, 
a very useful and comfortable degree of vision. 

Daviel's instruments for extraction were a large iron 
needle, lance shaped, fixed on a plate of untempered 
iron, to admit of its being bent to a curvature adapted 
to the convexity of the eye ; a second needle longer, 
straighter, blunt, cutting on the edges, mounted on a 
similar handle ; two pair of convex scissars, bent in op- 
posite directions ; a spatula of gold, silver, or steel ; a 
second lance-shaped needle, much smaller, and of the 
same form as the first, a curette, and forceps. 

After the usual preparations, Daviel thrust the first 
needle into the anterior chamber of the eye, penetrating 
the middle and inferior part of the transparent cornea, 
at some distance from the opaque. He introduced it 
between the iris and the cornea, so that its point ex- 
tended opposite to the superior part of the arc of the 
pupil. The aperture was enlarged by the blunt needle 
and, if yet not sufficiently wide, by the scissars, follow- 
ing as much as possible the circumference of the cor- 
nea. When this part was cut, so as to form a semicir- 
cular flap of about half its extent, Daviel raised the flap 
with the curette, and carrying the straight needle into 
the eye, opposite the pupil, pierced the anterior part of 
the capsule of the crystalline. If this capsule was thick, 
and of a dark colour, he cut it round with the needle, 
and raised it so that it might be no impediment to the 
transmission of light. The crystalline was then sepa- 
rated by slight frictions with the fingers on the inferior 
part of the globe of the eye. This body passed obliquely 
through the aperture of the pupil, which it gradually 
enlarged, and then fell out on the patient's cheek. 

In this operation the aqueous humour is necessarily 
discharged; but we know that it is soon reproduced. 
The adhesions of the crystalline to the iris, common in 
old cataracts, Daviel separated with the curette, or with 
the needle designed for the opening of the lens. It 
■was sometimes difficult to prevent the escape of the 
vitreous humour, however moderate the pressure, and 
he then assisted the escape of the crystalline with the 
curette, and, at the moment of its passing, permitted 
the eye lids to be closed. The pupil, after the opera- 
tion, was not always clear; for glairy flakes often passed 
across it. Daviel separated them wijh the same instru- 
ment, and employed it to raise and restore the folded 
iris so as to give the pupil its former shape. 

Daviel is copious in recounting the advantages of his 
method, and its success. Out of two hundred and six, 
he tells us that a hundred and eighty recovered their 
sight. In this enumeration he is suspected to have 
o-reatly exaggerated, though he was certainly more suc- 



cessful than other operators who depressed the lens, 
Garengeotattemptea to simplify the operation by using 
the scissars only alter the puncture, cutting the cornea 
from the superior to the inferior part, and from within 
outward, forming a trapezium ; but he had no imi- 
tators. 

The first material improvement on Daviel's method 
was made by La Faye. The knife designed to open the 
transparent cornea, from the small to the larger angle 
of the eye, is mounted on a handle three inches and 
nine lines long, and three lines in diameter. Its 
blade is about twenty lines in length, terminated by a 
sharp point, cutting at the edges to the extent of about 
two lines, to penetrate the cornea more readily. It is 
blunt above, to avoid cutting the upper eye lid, if it 
should happen to fall by the neglect of the assistant, 
and slightly curved on its flat side, to avoid the iris 
while passmg through the anterior chamber of the eye. 
Palucci, an Italian surgeon in the service of the empe- 
ror, had already proposed a bistoury of a peculiar shape 
for this purpose, the resemblance of which to his own 
instrument La Faye disclaims. A new instrument, 
the cystotome, is designed to supply the curette, and 
the small lance-shaped needle of Daviel, and to cut the 
capsule of the crystalline, after raising the flap of the 
cornea. It resembles the pharyngotome in every re- 
spect but its size, and the sheath, which conceals the 
lancet a little bent on its flat side, about a line in 
length and seven lines long ; the part which conceals 
the spring is two inches long, and about two lines in 
diameter. When the spring is touched, the lancet 
passes only a quarter of a line from the end of the in- 
strument. 

After the usual preparations. La Faye takes the bis- 
toury in the usual way, carrying the point on the trans- 
parent cornea towards the lesser angle of the eye lids, at 
the height of the pupil, and half a line from the sclero- 
tica. It passes through the anterior chamber in an 
horizontal direction, and pierces again the cornea near 
the great angle ; and at the same distance from the 
sclerotica. He then inclines the cutting edge of the 
bistoury forward and downward, making it slide from 
the great to the smaller angle; he divides the cornea in 
the form of a cross, and of sufficient extent to admit 
the passage of the crystalline. Sometimes the lens se- 
parates; sometimes it is necessary to divide the capsule 
which covers it. This is done with the cystotome, the 
sheath of which is carried under the section of the cor- 
nea, so that its convexity shall be above. When the 
extremity of the sheath has reached the pupil, the but- 
ton is pressed, to propel the lancet, and the capsule is 
divided : the slightest pressure then on the inferior part 
of the eye pushes it through the wound. 

The operations of La Faye, and his pupil Poyet, do 
not appear to have been eminently successful ; and at 
the same time Mr. Sharp, in this country, was engaged 
in simplifying the operation of Daviel. His memoiron 
this subject was published in the forty-eighth volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions, and is sufficiently 
known. He used only a small knife slightly curved, 
cutting on the concave side. He passed this knife 
from the less to the greater angle of the eye, and con- 
ducting the cutting edge from above downward, made 
a simicircular of the cornea as near as possible to its 
union with the sclerotica. He then pressed slightly 
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the eye with the fore finger, and forced out the crystal- 
line. In this operation the wound of the cornea is 
completely filled by the knife, which increases in 
breadth from the point, so that none of the aqueous 
humour escapes till the motions by which the cornea is 
divided commence, and the eye consequently preserves 
its form. In another memoir he speaks of having suc- 
ceeded in half the cases which he operated on, though 
all were followed by a considerable inflammation. 
The circular shape of the pupil was also destroyed, 
which he attributes to the delicacy of the iris, which is 
injured by the passage of the lens through it, or by the 
back of the knife when penetrating the anterior cham- 
ber. He does not consider this as an inconvenience ; 
and appears not anxious to force it out by pressure, but 
to draw it through the iris by plunging the point of the 
knife through its substance. The mobility of the eye, 
he thinks, may be repressed by a speculum, which 
must be removed after the section of the cornea, lest a 
large portion of the vitreous humour should be pressed 
out. Berenger supplied the use of the speculum by 
blunt crotchets, and divided the cornea with a knife of 
such dimensions as at once made a wound of the ne- 
cessary extent. When this was made, he raised the 
flap of the cornea with forceps, and punctured the cor- 
nea with a lance-shaped needle, like that of Daviel. 
He seems to have succeeded as well as his brethren, 
and neither the hooks nor the forceps appear to have 
been injurious. The latest improvement in this opera- 
tion is the proposal, we believe, of Sir James Earl, 
the extraction of the lens by a pair of small forceps. 

Different plans were adopted and rejected for fixing 
the eye till the time of Wenzel, who waited, like the 
earlier operators, till the great irritability of the eye had 
subsided, trusting the upper eye lid to an assistant, and 
the lower he held himself. His knife was made on 
the principles of Berenger ; but the point was longer, 
and it had no convexity on the anterior surface, so that 
it might be employed for either eye, while Berenger's 
plan requires one for each. After the former prepara- 
tions he plunges the instrument into the anterior 
chamber, piercing the cornea at half a line from the 
sclerotica, at its superior and external part. When he 
has reached the pupil, he engages the point of the in- 
strument in the lens, making a similar incision in it as 
in the cornea, representing the segment of a circle 
Avhose convexity is turned obliquely outward and down- 
ward. He then pierces the cornea a second time from 
below outward, towards the lower and internal part of 
the eye, and finishes the section without altering the 
direction of the instrument. In general, the section of 
the cornea and lens is completed before the aqueous 
humour escapes, and before the iris has time to fall in 
folds. When it does so, a slight friction will induce its 
contraction and disengage them. The advantages of 
the oblique section are, avoiding any injury to the great 
angle of the eye, the caruncle, and the side of the nose. 
The section of the cornea is also concealed by the up- 
per eye lid, and, should it swell, it will extend below 
the wound. 

The great difficulty of this operation is the section of 
the lens at the same time with the section of the cor- 
nea. If the eye is very moveable, the pupil small, or the 
lens hard, it must b*^^ wounded in a subsequent attempt 
by a sharp curette or a lance-shaped needle. When 



the crystalline membrane is opaque, the flap must be 
raised by forceps, which cannot be so easily done as if 
cut at once. This case is ascertained by the appear- 
ance of spots of different degrees of opacity, which, 
if deep, show the disease to be in the lens ; if superfi- 
cial, in the membrane. 

A variety of circumstances require a difference of 
conduct, which would detain us too long: they can 
only be with advantage considered in the original au- 
thors. The later improvements chiefly relate to the 
method of fixing the eye, which, however, ingenious, 
are managed with difficulty. They have not, we be- 
lieve, been extended to this country ; and surgeons now 
chiefly trust to the mode of securing them recom- 
mended by Wenzel. 

The dressing is most simple : all pressure should be 
avoided, and the eye not opened for eight or ten days, 
at the termination of which period the wound of the 
cornea is usually closed. Rest, the lightest diet, and 
an obscure chamber, are equally necessary. For one of 
the consequences of this operation, see Staphylo- 
ma. 

See Wenzel Traite de la Cataracte ; Sabatierde Va- 
riis Cataractam Extrahendi Methodis; Daviel Disser- 
tatio ergo Cataractae Tutior Extractio Forcipum ope; 
Ejusdem Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, ii. 
327 ; Ejusdem Philosophical Transactions, v. 49 ; De 
la Faye Memoires de I'Academie de Chirurgie, ii. 
563 ; Richter Observationes Chirurgicae Fasciculus, ii. ; 
Pellier Recueil des Memoires ; Morgagni de Sedibus, 
xiii. 14. Ixiii. 1 1. 

Cataracta vacillans, a shaking cataract, a ca- 
taract in constant motion from its connection with the 
iris. This kind of cataract is mentioned by Celsus, and 
St. Yves ; but has been lately neglected. M. Forlenze 
and M. Chaussier are the only authors on the subject 
with which we are acquainted. The former describes 
it in the Brussels Memoirs. He performs the opera- 
tion nearly in Wenzel's method, and separates the ad- 
hesions with a golden needle, mounted like a cataract 
knife. The method of the latter was not very different. 
(Nouveaux Memoires de Dijon, 1784, ii. Semestre.) 
We have since found the vacillating cataract described 
in Mohrenheim's Surgical Observations, published in 
Vienna, 1780, 8vo. See Commentaria Lipsiensia, vol. 
xxiv. and xxvi. 

Catarrhus intestinorum. — Page 373, col. 2, line 
58; '■''the connection just mentioned." — See Diarrhcea. 
and Dysenteria. 

Cattu-schiragram. — Page 380, col. 1, line 42 ; 
^'^ kill worms." — Conyzaanthelmentica\Jin.^'p.V\. 1207^ 

Caucalis. — Page 380, col. 1, line 50 ; " Bastard 
PARSLEY." — Probably the tordylium anthriscus Lin. Sp. 
PI. 346. The echinophora tertia is, however, the 
caucalis lefitofihylla Lin. Sp. PI. 347. As sometimes 
happens, in the former editions of Motherby the sy- 
nonyms of two different genera are accumulated under 
one species. The synonyms of every species of a ge- 
nus are often collected. 

Cauda equina.— Page 380, col. 2, line 17 j ^' thi*. 
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is their origin." — The cervical fasciculi of nerves run 
out nearly at riirlu anjjles from ihe spinal marrow, and 
are therefore short; ihe dorsal fasciculi more obliquely, 
and these are, of course, longer ; the lumbar and sacral 
fasciculi are much longer. The filaments of the last 
also are broad, reseml)hng, in this respect, the lowest 
cervical nerves. The lumbar fasciculi form, in the 
cavuy of the spine, a bundle of nervous fibres, covered 
by the dura mater, sending out nerves in a very oblique 
direction through the foramina. At the passage out of 
the spine the covering from the dura mater is apparently 
elongated, but soon lost. The pia mater, as usual, ac- 
companies the nervous fibres. 

Caul, the popular appellation of the omentum. The 
term is also applied to a membranous covering of the 
infant's head, when born, arising from a close applica- 
tion of the ruptured membranes. Tlie sailor's wife 
preserves it, as an amulet, to save her husband from 
shipwreck. 

Caulis. — Page 380, col. 2, line 39; " T/ie stalk." — 
The stalks of the ferns, grasses, palms, and mushrooms 
have distinct and appropriate appellations. The caulis 
may be firocumbens; scandens, climbing by the help of 
tendrils; or volubilis, twining without tendrils. 

Causticum arsenicale. See Cancer. 

Caviarium. — Page 383, col. 1, line 23; ^^ It is the 
pickled roe of the sturgeon." — All the fibres are taken 
from the roe, and it is washed in white wine or vine- 
gar, salted and pressed in a fine bag, and put in a cask, 
■which has a hole in the bottom, from which any re- 
maining moisture drops. The manufacture is carried 
on by the Italians, and much of it is consumed by the 
Russians, who keep their three lents with great ri- 
gour. It is also used in considerable quantities in Italy 
and France. The best caviare is said to be made from 
the accifienser huso Lin. a fish whose enormous ova- 
ries equal nearly one third of its whole bulk. The 
ovaries of one large sturgeon are said to have weighed 
800 pounds. 

Besides the black eggs of these cartilaginous fish, 
Guldenstaedt informs us that the yellow eggs of other 
large fish are employed, as the carp, the pike, the lu- 
cioperca, the bream, and the different species of cypri- 
nus : a kind of caviare is made in the Mediterranean, 
from the roe of a mullet, and called boturgo- 

The Archangel caviare is, on the whole, an insipid 
food, and requires various condiments. It is also, in 
weak stomachs, often inconvenient from its insolubi- 
lity. 

Ceanothus. — Page 383, col. 1, line 35; " See Ce- 
^ASTRUS iNTERMis." — There is an error in this re- 
ference ; for the celastrus has no connection with the 
ceanothus. The last is the new Jersey tea tree, the 
c. Americanup. Lin. Sp. PI. 284, whose powder is ap- 
plied to syphilitic ulcers. 

Celastrus. — Page 384, col. 1, line 62; '■'■ Ameri- 
canus Lin. Sp. PI. 284," — II is the celastus scandens 
)Lin. Sp. PI. 285. 
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Celeri Italorum. — Page 384, col. 2, line 6 ; 
" Apium." — Anoilier kind of celeri .s afforded by a 
species of apiuin, found by sir J. Banks and Dr Solander 
on the coast of Tierra del Fuego. It resembled the 
garden celeri in colour and the disposiiion of its flowers, 
but the leaves areof a deeper green : it w is found to be 
an excellent antiscorbutic, and was boiled in the sea- 
men's soups. 

Cellule ; loculi, little cavities, as the cellulse adi- 
posae, which contain the fat. In botany the term im- 
plies the cavities into which the seed vessel is divided. 

Cellulosa membrana. — Page 385, col. 2, line 12 ; 
" z7* minutest parts are rendered visible.'^ — The im- 
portance of this connecting medium of the human body 
has been greatly exaggerated. It has been supposed 
irritable, susceptible of spasm, and of inflammation. It 
indeed possesses a degree of elasticity ; but the general 
facts from which these changes have been supposed 
to arise are more readily accounted for by a change of 
slate in the vessels themselves. See Fibra. 

Ceneangia. — Page 385, col. 2, line 47; ^^ concourse 
of symptoms." — See Anemia. 



Centaurium minus. — Page 386, col. 1, line 39 ; 
*' extract like wormwood." — As the petals are insipid, 
the tops, according to Lewis, are less useful than the 
herb. It was formerly supposed to be a laxative, and not 
an inactiveone, if two drachms of the powder were boil- 
ed in eight ounces of water till one half was consumed. 
On this subject the reports of authors differ, and it 
seems only to possess the slight laxative power com- 
mon to all bitters. It was considered in Germany as a 
safer and more efficacious remedy than the bark in inter- 
mittents, when the latter was supposed to leave dan- 
gerous effects, in producing enlargements of the liver 
or spleen. Scnac (De Recondita Febrium Natura, 
184) has, however, observed considerable increase of 
heat and fever from its incautious use. In gout, like other 
bitters, it has been commended, and, as a deobstruent, 
it has been given in infarctions of the viscera, and dropsy 
arising from them. In cutaneous branny scales and 
tinea, a decoction of centaury has been used, it is said, 
with success. In foul ulcers the herb applied in the 
form of a cataplasin is also said to have been useful. 
Wedel de Centaurea Minori, 29. 

Centenium ovum, the hundredth egg. When a 
hen lays no more eggs she produces a small one with- 
out a yolk, but perfect in every other respect, probably 
because the materials of the yolk are exhausted before 
those of the albumen. In its place is a fibrous sub- 
stance, which has been styled a serpent, and the egg is 
supposed to be the joint production of the hen and a 
reptile of this kind. It is sometimes styled a cock's egg. 

Centrum.— Page 386, col. 2, line 2; 'Uhe middle 
point of some parts." — Philosophers distinguish the cen- 
tre of gravity, of motion, oscillation, and of percussion. 
The first and last only are connected with medicine. 
The centre of gravity of the human body is, according 
to Borelli, nearly in the middle of the pelvis, and he 
supposes that for tlvis purpose the organs of generation 
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are placed there; a fanciful idea, which a more exten- 
sive view of the operations of nature would soon have 
refuted. The centre of percussion is that point, wherein 
the force of a stroke, made with any body, is the great- 
est. Thus the middle of the humerus is sometimes 
broken through by the effort of a violent blow on an- 
other part of the bone. 

Centumnodia. Polygonum aviculare Lin. Sp. PI. 
519, has no smell, and a very slight subastringent taste. 
The decoction is nearly insipid, but becomes brownish 
on the addition of vitriolated iron. It was used as an 
astringent, but has been long neglected. Scopoli (Flora 
Carniol, 423) seems to have found it useful in chronic 
diarrhoeas, which we can easily believe when we per- 
ceive logwood useful in the same complaint, with sen- 
sible qualities almost equally slight. 

Cephalalgia. — Page 388, col. 1, line 32; '■'■should 
be carefull'y a'voided." — We have mentioned that head- 
ach precedes mania, and it is equally the precursor of 
amaurosis. It sometimes has been described as epide- 
mic ; but this occurs, we believe, almost exclusively in 
fevers attended with tumours of the parotid glands, on 
which it seems to depend. It is sometimes periodical, 
when not confined to one half of the head, and in one 
instance was observed to alternate with a mucous dis- 
charge from the urethra. It sometimes goes off sud- 
denly with a sense of explosion, and the sound of pul- 
sating arteries has occasionally been so considerable as 
to be heard by those around (FabriciusHildanus). Mr. 
Henry, in the Memoirs of the Medical Society, de- 
scribes a singular case, in which the pain was con- 
fined to the lower part of the coronal suture, about an 
inch above the sphenoidal bone, and relieved by the dis- 
charge of a calculous substance, probably through the 
nasal sinus. At the seat of the pain the suture was di- 
lated; a circumstance which sometimes has occurred in 
violent pains of the head. The real seat of this calca- 
reous matter was not ascertained: similar cases, how- 
ever, occur in Horstius (Opera, vol. ii. 240) and Fabri- 
cius Hildanus (y. i.). 

Among the causes, acrimony,during the reign of the 
humoral pathology, was commonly accused: black 
bile and lentor, or, in other words, pituita, was supposed 
to be equally injurious in this respect. Valisnieri in- 
deed found coagulated lymph at the basis of the brain. 
Bonetus has recorded a dissection in which, after ce- 
phalalgia, air was found in the pia mater; but it is un- 
certain whether this may have not been separated in 
the last moments, or after death. Abscesses we have 
mentioned as producing coma and lethargy rather than 
cephalalgia; but the instances are so numerous, and the 
authorities for their producing headach so respectable, 
that they must be admitted as very frequent ones. In 
one instance the cerebellum itself is said to have dege- 
nerated into a thin purulent ichor. Ossifications in the 
arteries, in the sinuses, and tumours in different parts 
of the substance of the brain, have been also frequently 
detected by dissection, as well as too close an attach- 
ment of the membranes to the cerebrum or cerebellum. 
The cavity of the cranium, either misshapen or con- 
tracted has been often enumerated among the sources 
of the disease from the time of Hippocrates (Epid. vi. 
1) to Morgagni (Epist. Ixii. 15); and from this cause 
VOL. n. 



headach, from too closely united sutures, proceeds. 
Caries and exostoses of the bones, and a thickening and 
ossification of the membranes, have had a similar effect. 
Hydatids in the ventricles have been found by Bonetus, 
and an instance of this kind is recorded by Helsham in 
the Medical Commentaries of Edinburgh. All the 
narcotic poisons induce headach, and some kinds of 
smells are equally injurious. Insects in the brain, 
which, however, are more frequently in the sinuses of 
the bones, particularly the frontal, are described by 
many highly respectable authors among the causes, and 
the pain has been often removed by their evacuation. 

Among the remedies we have probably not given the 
full force to topical evacuations. Bleeding with leeches 
in the more acute cases, setons in the more chronic, 
errhines when the determination to the head is not 
very violent, and masticatories have been employed. 
Rubefacients, hartshorn, and various stimulants have 
been applied to the forehead, and sometimes cold applica- 
tions have been attended with the most salutary effects. 
(See Cephalica.) All the narcotics have been given 
as remedies, particularly the hemlock, the aconite, the 
flammula Jovis, and the digitalis, sometimes with suc- 
cess. To these we may add coffee, recommended by 
Dr. Percival, and the valerian, a favourite medicine 
with many practitioners. 

Medicines of a different class, designed as deobstru- 
ents, have been often employed, and if these have any 
efficacy, they may be expected to be useful in the more 
chronic kinds of cephalalgia. We allude to mercurials 
in slight alterative doses, with the decoctions of sarsa, 
of bardana, or mezereon. 

Blair on the Transactions for the Improvement of 
Medical Knowledge, ii. 192; Henry, Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, i. 294. 

Cerasus nigra. — Page 392, col. 2, line 23; " black 
CHERRY." — A prejudice has prevailed against the use 
of the black cherry water, from a similarity of taste, 
and perhaps of quality, to the laurel; but the pro- 
portion of this principle, connected apparently with the 
prussic acid, is too inconsiderable to be most slightly 
dangerous. 

Ceratum spermatis ceti. Ceratum album Phar- 
macopoeia Londincnsis. Sec Ceratum. 

Cerebrum. — Page 400, col. 2, line 9; '^ an assist- 
ant in the sa?ne office." — The brain is sometimes absent, 
and Dufour, in the Journal de Medecine, has recorded 
a case where there was neither brain, cerebellum, nor 
spinal marrow. Under the article Nervus, q. v., we 
have shown how the deficiency is supplied. Yet it is 
supplied imperfectly; and, as Morgagni observes, should 
the infant be born alive, he soon sinks attenuated, as in 
hydrocephalus (De Sedibus, xii. 5. 6). Dr. Heysham, 
in the Medical Commentaries, mentions a child with- 
out a brain, who lived six days; Le Clerc, in Blegny's 
Collection, observed one to live five days; and, in the 
Berlin Transactions, another lived eleven hours. See 
Sandifort Anatome Infantis sine Cerebro nati ; Haller de 
Foetu Humano sine Cerebro edito; Wepfer Historia 
Apoplexiae in Praefatione. 

The brain is sometimes peculiarly firm, and both Fa- 
bricius and Morgagni have observed that this appear- 
ance is not peculiar to maniacs; sometimes dry, it in 
4F 
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said, from venereal excesses; sometimes dissolved in 
purulent matter, consumed by a carcinomatous fungus, 
or gangrene. A hernia of the brain has been found to 
occur from a carious bone, sometimes from dilated su- 
tures; and there are many instances of its being cured 
by gentle, but steady, compression. It is sometimes 
scirrhous, and little benefit can then be expected from 
medicine. See Caput and Cephalalgia. 

Cerumen auris. — Page 401, col. 1, line 60; ^'' oc- 
casiojis deafness." — Warm water is its best solvent, and 
warm sea water, at least, the safest stimulant when the 
quantity is diminished. It is said occasionally to be sweet 
(Ephemerides Naturse Curiosorum, Dec. ii. An. iii. 9 1), 
sometimes resembling castor in smell. 

Cerussa. — Page 401, col. 1, line 64; " unde 
xepvTTu." — It it the acetous oxide of lead, in modern 
language ox yd um /ilutnbi album acetatum. Ithasascaly, 
foliated texture, is brittle, heavy, beautifully white, 
and sweet. It is best powdered by rubbing a lump of 
cerusse on a sieve over white paper. It is chiefly used in 
plasters and ointments, occasionally sprinkled on the 
excoriated skins of children, and sometimes suspected 
to produce, in this way, complaints of the bowels. It 
should, therefore, be used with caution. 

Cervicales vertebra. The uppermost vertebrae 
of the spine, seven in number, are smaller and more 
solid than any of the others, and flatted on the fore 
part, for the passage of the oesophagus, from the 
pressure of the food, or the action of the longi colli and 
anterior recti muscles. They are flat behind, except 
from the protuberances to which the internal ligaments 
are fixed. The upper surface of the body of each is 
made hollow by a slanting thin process, raised on each 
side: the lower surface is hollowed by the rising of the 
posterior edge, and the production of the anterior. The 
cartilages, secured by this structure, are thick, espe- 
cially on their fore part, which occasions the vertebrae 
to advance forward as they descend, and enlarges their 
sphere of tnotion. The oblique processes are peculiarly 
slanting; the smooth, and almost flat, surfaces of the 
upper ones facing obliquely backward and upwards, 
those of the lower forwards and downwards. 

In the cervical vertebrae, besides the common trans- 
verse processes rising from between the oblique ones 
on each side, a second comes from the side of the body 
of each vertebra; and these, after leaving a circular 
hole for the passage of the cervical artery and vein, 
unite, and are considerably hollowed at their upper part 
with rising sides, to protect the nerves that pass in the 
hollow. Each side, at last, terminates in an obtuse 
point, for the insertion of the muscles. 

The spinal processes stand nearly strait backwards, 
are shorter than those of the other vertebrae, and dou- 
ble at their ends, for the more convenient insertion of 
the muscles. All these circumstances add to the ex- 
tent of their sphere of motion. Though the holes are 
in common, the largest share is in the lowest. 

The first of these, styled the atlas or efiistrofihea, 
from the motion it performs on the second, has little or 
no spinous process, but a large bony arch, over which 
the muscles pass. From two depressions on the back 
and upper part of this arch the recti posticiminores rise. 



and to two sinuosites, at the lower part, the UgamentS; 
which connect the bone to the following one, are fixed. 
The superior oblique processes of this atlas are large, 
oblong, hollow, and more horizontal than those of any 
other vertebrae. The external rises higher than the in- 
ternal brim, to render the articulations of the os occi- 
pitis firmer. Under the external edge of each oblique 
process is a fossa, in which the vertebral arteries make 
a circular turn as they are about to pass through the 
great foramen of the occipital bone, and where the 
tenth pair of nerves goes out. This fossa is some- 
times covered with bone. The inferior oblique pro- 
cesses, extending from within outwards and down- 
wards, are large, concave, and circular, so that this 
vertebra receives the bones with which it is articulated 
both above and below. 

The transverse processes of this first vertebra are not 
much hollowed or forked; but longer and larger than 
in any other, for the more advantageous insertion of 
the muscles, whose strength is required to be consider- 
able. The cavity for the spinal marrow is also unusu- 
ally large, as the medulla itself is large; and, from its 
importance in this part, care is necessary to guard it 
from injury. The condyles of the os occipitis move 
backwards and forwards in the superior oblique pro- 
cesses of this vertebra, admitting little circular or la- 
teral motion. In new born children the lateral pieces 
only are ossified, and the arch is cartilaginous. 

The second cervical vertebra is called dentata, from 
the tooth like process at the upper part of its body. 
This vertebra is somewhat pyramidal, produced down- 
ward in front, to enter a hollow of the vertebra below, 
while, from a square process at the upper part, a small 
point projects. The side of this process, on which the 
hollow of the anterior arch of the first vertebra plays, 
is convex, smooth, and covered with a cartilage. It is 
equally smooth behind; for the ligament which passes 
transversely from one rough protuberance of the first 
vertebra to the other, is cartilaginous in the middle, 
and plays on it. A ligament also goes out, in an ob- 
lique transverse direction, from each side of the pro- 
cessus dentatus, to be fixed by its other end to the first 
vertebra, and to the occipital bone: another ligament 
rises from near the point of the process to the os occi- 
pitis. 

The superior oblique processes of this vertebra are 
large, circular, and nearly horizontal, slightly convex, 
to be adapted to the inferior oblique processes of the 
first vertebra. The inferior oblique processes do not 
differ from those of the other vertebrae. 

The transverse processes are short, slightly hollowed 
at their upper part, and not forked at their ends. The 
canals through which the cervical arteries pass are re- 
flected outwards, about the middle of each process, so 
that the course of these vessels is directed towards the 
transverse processes of each vertebra. The arteries are 
thus defended by bone, that the course of the blood 
may not be obstructed by the motions of the neck. 
This structure is not very uncommon in similar cir- 
cumstances. The spinal processes are thick, strong, 
and short, for the origin of the musculi recti majores 
and obliqui inferiorcs. 

The third vertebra of the neck is called axis; but 
this, .with the three below, have nothing peculiar in 
their structure. Each is larger as it descends. The 
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seventh vertebra of the neck approaches in form those 
of the back ; but the articulating surfaces are less hol- 
low, the oblique processes more perpendicular, without 
any bifurcations. In this and the sixth vertebra, the 
hole in the transverse processes is often divided, sepa- 
rating the cervical vein and artery. 

These vertebrae are seldom subject to inflammation 
in the cartilages, which produces caries, as happens in 
the lumbar. Yet in the latter case we often find 
spasms in the upper extremities, as if a similar affection 
had taken place, or the irritation was communicated 
through the medulla. We have seen the inflamma- 
tion and the irregularity of the cervical vertebrae in one 
instance only. 

The vertebrae of the neck are sometimes luxated by 
blows : if partially only, and soon restored, no incon- 
venience follows ; but if more general, the importance 
of the nerves and vessels, subject by such accidents to 
injury and compression, render the case soon despe- 
rate ; indeed so close is their mutual connection, that 
they can scarcely be luxated in a considerable degree 
without fractnre. Bonetus records a case where the 
vertebrae were indurated and immovable, apparently 
from cretaceous depositions. 

Cetacea, (from cete^ a whale.) Cetaceous ani- 
mals, though strictly fish, yet in many respects resem- 
ble land animals, at least the amphibia; in some im- 
portant ones, even the mammalia. They require a 
supply of fresh air, at no very distant period ; they 
breathe by means of lungs, utter sounds, and suckle 
their offspring. Yet, as they have all the appearances 
and manners offish, they ought perhaps to have formed 
a separate family of these animals. 

Cevadilla. — Page 403, col. 2, line 28 ; " the 
size of lintseed." — The plant has never been seen 
in a state of perfection ; but, in the appearance of 
its siliquae mixed by accident with the seeds, it resem- 
bles the aconite, or delphinium ; from other parts, par- 
ticularly portions of the flower preserved equally by ac- 
cident, it seems to come nearer the veratrum (Retzii 
Observationes Botanical, i. 29). The whole fruit is 
tricapsular, the capsules ovated, long, and compressed, 
about half an inch in length and straw coloured. In 
each capsule there are two seeds of a deep brown co- 
lour, somewhat wrinkled; they are oblong, obtuse at 
one extremity, sharp at the other, on one side plane, on 
the other convex, compact, with a sharp margin, and 
white within. Parsley seed powdered, white pepper, 
and hellebore are fraudulently mixed with these seeds. 
The taste of the capsule is bitter only, and not acrid. 
The seeds themselves are very pungent, disagreeably 
bitter, affecting the top of the tongue with a sweetish 
nauseous taste, with the pungency of needles piercing 
through it, and producing a severe continued salivation. 
The powder of the seeds is a violent errhine. The de- 
coction is highly acrid and caustic ; the tincture equally 
so, but with a strong aromatic smell. The watery ex- 
tract amounts to one eighth of the seeds ; the spirituous 
to one fourth. The seeds, when powdered, soon lose 
their virtue. 

The cevadilla is fatal to almost every animal and in- 
sect. Independent of its destroying lice, bugs, 8cc. 
it is said to be useful in cleaning foul ulcers, and excit- 



ing the action of the vessels in gangrene. When ap- 
plied, however, to crusta lactea, it has produced vio- 
lent and fatal effects, so that Rosenstein, who recom- 
mended it in his two first editions on the Diseases of 
Children, has omitted to mention it in the third. 

The seed has been given internally as an anthelmin- 
tic. Worms out of the body are soon killed by it, and 
more than one taenia is said to have been completely 
discharged by its use, continued fourteen days, inter- 
posing a drastic every fifth day. Ascarides are also 
carried off by its means. Two drachms of the seeds are 
boiled in ten ounces of water to seven of the strained 
fluid, mixed with equal quantity of milk, and thrown 
up as a clyster. With this the powder should be given 
internally. In cases of lumbrici Schmucker gives half 
a drachm of the powder every morning ; but it should be 
recollected, that he directs the siliqua and the seeds to 
be powdered together. This produces generally vo- 
miting, and some worms are discharged, if in the sto- 
mach. The dose is repeated the second day, and on 
the third and fourth taken at twice. On the fifth day 
a laxative of rhubarb is given ; and on the sixth five 
grains of the seed, three times, in a bolus. In this 
manner he proceeds, interposing the laxative every fifth 
day, till the complaints of the bowels are removed, and 
no more wormy mucus is discharged. Children, from 
two to four years, take two grains of the cevadilla for 
a dose. It seems, from some incidental remarks, to be 
an useful medicine in epilepsies and convulsions of a 
severer kind ; but it must be recollected that these 
often depend on worms. 

As the ancient hellebore was nearly allied to the ve- 
ratrum, the cevadilla has been used, like it, in mania, 
&c; but we know not with what success. We ob- 
serve, in one of Sceliger's cases, published by 
Schmucker, that with a taenia, discharged by the ceva- 
dilla seeds, a melancholia was also relieved. In killing 
bugs, every crevice of the furniture must be sprinkled 
with the powder, or washed by vinegar, in a pint of 
which two ounces of the seeds have been digested for 
two days. 

Ch^erifoi^um. — Page 403, col. 2, line 52 ; " es- 
sential oil." — It is used in soups, since its acrimony 
as a condiment is not unpleasant, and its smell is not 
unlike that of fennel. The plant contains a salt, sup- 
posed to be nitre ; but it does not deflagrate, and has 
been given as a diuretic and deobstruent. In phthisis 
it has also been celebrated, though Geoffroy informs 
us that it is injurious to those subject to haemoptoe. It 
is applied in indurations of the mammae, to boils, va- 
rices of the spermatic vessels, and scrofulous tumours 
(Plenck Materia Medica Chirurgica). Internally it is 
given in herpes, while a dilute saturnine solution is em- 
ployed externally. Riverius recommends two ounces 
of the juice to be taken with white wine, for many 
days, to promote a flow of urine in dropsies. Geoffroy 
thinks the effects more certain if nitre be combined. 

Murray recommends it, from his own experience, 
for repelling milk, and dissipating the nodes which its 
coagulation may have excited, particularly if united 
with the leaves of the alnus. For this purpose the 
leaves are chopped, warmed, reduced to a poultice, and 
applied to the breast, several times a day. Langius 
prefers adding the leaves of hemlock. A liniment. 
4F 2 
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composed of its juice and olive oil, relieves the pain of 
haemorrhoids, as well as the vapours of a decoction of 
the plant, or the latter used as a fomentation. A cata- 
plasm of the herb is commended in ischuria. 

The scandix odorata Linnaei is nearly similar in its 
virtues, and is used by asthmatic persons, smoked like 
tobacco. 

Chajotli, or Chayoti. A Mexican fruit, co- 
vered with a husk similar to that of the chestnut, but 
much larger and of a deeper green. The kernel is of 
a greenish white, and has a large white stone in the 
middle, resembling it in substance, and eaten with it 
when boiled. The root of the plant, which is un- 
known, is also esculent. 

CHAMiEDRYS.' — Page 404, col. 2, line 38 ; " and 
other chronic complaints" — Of these the principal 
are coughs and asthma. In hypochondriasis Sennertus 
considers it as highly useful; and Ray informs us that 
it is a secret female remedy in suppressions of the ca- 
tamenia. 

Cham^melum nobile.— -Page 405, col. -1, line 65 ; 
" carminative portion." — Though the camomile flowers, 
when their powers are extracted by warm water, prove 
emetic, in the cold infusion they are grateful to the 
stomach, and in this form they appease its irritability. 
From 480 parts Neumann obtained 180 of alcoholic 
extract, and 120 of watery ; inversely 240 and 60. 
They are an ingredient in clysters, chiefly from the 
carminative power of their oil. 

Cham^emelum vulgare. — Page 406, col. 1, line 
24 ; " changes it to a yellow" — Of these flowers the calyx 
is the most efficacious portion ; for in this the essential 
oil resides. The smell of the flowers is fragrant, and not 
very agreeable ; the taste bitter, and the medical virtue 
inferior to that of the anthemis nobilis. To this plant, 
however, the praises of foreign authors must be re- 
ferred, particularly when they speak of its febrifuge 
virtues, and the only sceptic whom we can discover on 
the subject is Senac (De Recondita, Febrium Natura, 
188); but this very excellent physician had not the 
same prejudices against the Peruvian bark, which the 
German authors seem to have felt. In nephritic as 
well as spasmodic colic it seems to have been peculi- 
arly useful, as well as in relieving cardialgia. 

ChamjEMORUS. — Page 406, col. 2, line 8 ; " com- 
mon use." — The fruit is used also as a cooling febri- 
fuge in haemoptysis and hectics (Linnaei Flora Lapo- 
nica, 167). The berries, which sometimes equal in 
size the largest cherries, with acini scarcely less than 
peas, are preserved by the Laplanders in snow, and 
sent to Stockholm in casks, to be employed in diff'erent 
dishes as condiments and antiscorbutics. They are sel- 
dom ripe, when gathered, and imperfectly matured by 
the means of preserving them. 

Cham(epitys mas. — Page 406, col. 2, line 44 ; 
>•' See Cham^drys." — The watery extract is austere- 
ly bitter; the spirituous sweetish and warm. It 
has been always highly commended in diseases of the 
ioints ; but we find, from the observations of Gesner, 
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in Haller's Epistles, that it was found, after being for 
some time employed by arthritics, to produce asthma, 
slow fever, and apoplexy. It is esteemed as a discu- 
tient and aperient ; but there is some danger of lessen- 
ing its virtue by boiling. In was formerly in high re- 
putation for cleaning and healing wounds. 

Page 406, col. 2, line 57; for " CHAMiERiPHEs" 
read Cham^rops. 

Chancre. — Page 407, col. 1, line 32; " more 
difficult to cure than in other parts of the penis." — 
The inflammation, when chancre aff'ects the frenum, 
is more considerable, and an ulceration appears, form- 
ing a little cavity, a circumstance which has induced 
authors to recommend its division at first, but without 
reason ; for this cavity by stimulating mercurials 
sloughs, and soon after fills. When a chancre aff'ects 
the cutis above the glans it soon forms a scab. If 
the inflammation is considerable, and spreads rapidly, 
the constitution is irritable, and stimulants should be 
avoided. Violent pain shows the same state of body, 
and emollients will be the proper applications. When 
on the glans, with a considerable loss of substance, 
haemorrhages are often violent and obstinate. 

When the chancre becomes indolent, the balsam Pe- 
ruvianum, calomel with turpentine, or the red precipi- 
tate, in such proportions as will stimulate without 
proving escharotic,may be employed. Some surgeons 
employ the blue vitriol, verdigrise, calomel with ether, 
&c.;but in general, the red precipitate, proportioned 
to the irritability of the sore, is preferable. When 
these stimulants act too violently, some saturnine ap- 
plications are often combined. 

Chelidonium majus. — Page 408, col. 2, line 37; 
" dissipates its smell." — Yet the extract has been usually 
preferred in jaundice and obstructions of the mesen- 
tery ; but it is directed to be made from an infusion of 
white wine, by a very gentle heat. This extract, dis- 
solved in vinegar of squills, has been also recommended 
in infarctions of the lungs from pituita, probably to 
promote expectoration in those cases of asthma where 
the action of the vessels is languid. In intermittents 
it has been highly commended ; and in dropsies, from 
the abuse of spirits, the common people of Warsaw in- 
fuse the leaves and roots in beer, which is said to pro- 
duce a copious flow of urine. (Endtell Varsovia lUus- 
trata, 190.) In infusion it is recommended in the 
Berlin Transactions to calculous and gouty patients. 

Chelidonium minus. — Page 409, col. 1, line 1 ; 
" tettery eruptions." — The roots are acrid with a styptic 
taste, at first acid, then bitterish and nauseous. When 
bruised they raise blisters on the skin, though not so 
violently as those of the ranunculus bulbosus. It 
affords a safer sternutatory than the other ranunculi, 
and either in powder, or boiled in axunge, is said to be 
useful in scrofulous tumours. In haemorrhoids it is 
a doubtful remedy. 

Chemosis. See Chymosis. 



Chenopodium. — Page 421, col. 2, line 51; 
'< little medical power." It often happens that plants 
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of the least real virtues are decorated with the most nu- 
merous imaginary ones, nor is it possible wholly to 
pass over what authors of some reputation have said. 
The leaves of the bonus henricus have been applied to 
wounds, ulcers, and various chronic exanthemata. In 
tinea, and leprosy they are said to have brought on a 
most salutary discharge (Vogel's Practice of Medicine, 
63,64; Murray Opuscula, ii. 392). The leaves must 
.be changed two or three limes a day. The fresh leaves 
are said to discharge a considerable quantity of water 
from oedematous limbs (Lin. Flor. Suecica, 78). In 
blind piles, bruised and formed into a liniment, with 
unsalted butter, they greatly relieve pain (Vogel and 
Linnaeus). A cataplasm from the whole plant is said 
to relieve gout. The buds are sometimes eaten like 
asparagus. 

The chenopodium botrys is viscid to the touch, with 
a balsamic, somewhat unpleasant, smell; an aromatic 
and bitter taste. Its distilled water is milky, and re- 
tains both the taste and smell of the plant. Its distilled 
oil is in a very small proportion, and is either fluid, 
yellow, aromatic, and bitter to the taste, with the fra- 
grant smell of the plant ; or coagulates like wax, and is 
easily dissolved in spirit of wine. The watery infusion 
preserves the bitterness ; but the smell is impaired. 
The spirituous tincture is more slightly bitter, with an 
acrid taste. From an ounce of the herb somewhat 
more than two drachms of a watery extract were ob- 
tained, of a bitter salt taste, and a large quantity of sa- 
line crystals effloresce from its surface. The spirituous 
extract is in a smaller proportion, as the ounce contains 
only one drachm and a scruple, though more bitter and 
acrid than the aqueous. The salt is apparently nitre, 
and the whole plant decrepitates in the fire. Its sen- 
sible qualities seem to show some activity; but, except 
in a list of diseases, as usual in herbals, there are few 
observations which prove that it has been really em- 
ployed ; and the names of the complaints in which it 
has been useful have been repeated, with little variation, 
from the time of Mathiolus. It is recommended in 
diseases of the breast by Forestus, and Mathiolus him- 
self seems to speak, with some precision, of its use in 
purulent expectoration. The Venetian women, it is 
said, use it both externally and internally in hysteria. 

The chenofiodium ambrosoides has similar qualities, 
though in a more considerable degree. It has been 
styled the Mexican tea, and was formerly used instead 
of the Chinese in Germany, Sweden, Bavaria, Silesia, 
and lower Hungary, A saturated decoction has been 
commended in palsy : this plant contains also nitre. 

The seeds of the chenofiodium anthelminticum are 
shining, small, brown, roundish, somewhat compressed, 
and of a faint smell. They are used in America against 
worms, given in an electuary with honey (Chalmers on 
the Diseases of South Carolina, 71). The dose is not 
mentioned. 

CHiLiADYNAMis,(from ;^j<y«««, a thousand, and S'vvcefm, 
/20we7;) an epithet of the Polemion, from its numerous 
virtues. Dioscorides. 

China orientalis. — Page 423, col. 1, line 21; 
<'t gives fdace to sarsa/iariUa." — It did not prove more 
serviceable to the emperor Charles V. in rheumatism ; 



and in dropsy, melancholy, infarctions of the spleen, 
Sec. though recommended by Fallopius and Amatus 
Lusitanus, it has not been found more successful- The 
advice of Rosenstein to give the decoction for fourteen 
days after inoculation, that the pustules may be large 
and full, is more reasonable; but the medicine is un- 
necessary. It seems to be a pure demulcent only. 

Chlorosis. — Page 428, col. 2, line 62 ; " inter- 
mitting headachs and fainting." — In general, when 
the regular changes which the state of the consti- 
tution successively produces do not take place, what- 
ever may be the cause, the effect is languor, a weaker 
action of the vessels, and debility in the conduct of 
every function. The pulse is weak and quick, the 
veins almost indistinct, the energy of the mind lost, 
the mental functions often irregular, the nervous sys- 
tem frequently irritable. Chlorosis is often the effect 
of the catamenia not coming on, or their suppression 
after they have appeared. The more remote causes 
are most commonly indistinct; but generally debility 
of the constitution naturally existing, or induced by 
anxiety, pain of mind, or disappointment. Debility 
may be induced also by bodily complaints, and long fe- 
vers are frequent causes. The disease, however, often 
occurs with little apparent reason, and that power 
which is destined to expand the vessels appears inca- 
pable of performing its office. The chief remedies are 
the stimulating tonics, either those which act on the 
system in general, or the neighbouring vessels. Of the 
former kind are the bark, aromatics, and steel ; of the 
latter aloetic purgatives, and a matrimonial union. 
Fourcroy recommends breathing oxygenous gas (An- 
nales de Chimie, • iv.), and Hufeland, in his Annals, 
repeats, if he does not confirm, the recommendation. 

Dr. Cullen has preserved a chlorosis amatoria as a 
species ; but love seldom produces the disease, if its 
" course run smooth." 

Choledochus ductus. — Page 329, col. 1, line 50; 
" to hinder the bile from regurgitating." — It has usually 
the epithet of communis, as it seems to convey both the 
cystic and hepatic bile into the intestines. The cystic 
and hepatic ducts, after the curvature of the neck of 
the vesicula, run very near each other, and the raising 
the liver appears to separate them. 

The ductus choledochus seems rather to be a conti- 
nuation of the ductus cysticus than the common trunk 
of that and the ductus hepaticus; for the latter runs a 
little way within the sides of the former before it opens 
into its cavity. 

Cholera morbus. — Page 429, col. 2, line 47 : 
" -violent fiassions." — Two very common causesof cho- 
lera are omitted, viz. drinking cold liquors when warm; 
and whatever lies cold on the stomach, as lettuce, mel- 
lon, or peaches : cucumbers often induce it. Suppressed 
evacuations are sometimes causes, and even drying up 
an issue has been enumerated among its sources. 
Terror has sometimes occasioned it; but mushrooms 
more probably act by their deleterious powers. Blis- 
ters applied to the pit of the stomach are sometimes 
useful. 

Add to the references Henrici de Cholera; Tralles 
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de Cholera, &c. quam sustinuit ipse; Stahl de Cholera 
Morbo ; StoU Ratio Medendi, iii. 64 ; Lind on the 
Diseases of Warm Climates. 

CHORDiE TENDiNE^, tcndinous strings, arising from 
the carnae columnae of the heart, and passing to the edge 
of ihe valves in the ventricles. 

Chordje Willisii ; small fibres, which cross the si- 
nuses of the dura mater, discovered by Willis. 

Choroides plexus. — Page 434, col. l,Une \A;^^ late- 
ral -ventricles of the brain." — It consists of a great 
number of arteries and veins very minutely ramified, 
partly collected in two loose bundles, which lie on each 
lateral ventrical, and partly covering the thalimi ner- 
vorum opticorum, the pineal gland, and other neigh- 
bouring parts. In each lateral portion of its plexus 
there is a venous trunk, whose ramifications are spread 
through the whole extent of the two portions. These 
trunks approach each other near the pineal gland, and, 
uniting behind it, empty their contents into the torcu- 
lar Herophili. Sometimes these two trunks unite and 
pass into the sinus as a single one. Its loose portions 
contain many tubercles like glands, which enlarge by 
disease. They are best seen in a microscope when 
the plexus is expanded in water. 

The sides of the fornix, of the eminences, ventricles, 
canals, and infundibulum, are covered by a fine mem- 
brane, containing numerous minute vessels, a continua- 
tion of the plexus, which is apparently derived from 
the pia mater. A very fine membrane is sometimes 
observable between the septum, whose sides, in other 
subjects, appear to be contiguous. 

Chrysoms, (from xp^'if^'^y unctio,) an anointed cloth 
formerly laid on the face of a child until it was baptized. 
On this account children under a month are in our bills 
of mortality, styled c/!r2/so7ws. 

Chylus. — Page 435, col. 2, line 14; ^'presence of 
chyle in it" — See Digestio. 

Chymus. — Page 436, col. 1, line 23; ^'■object of our 
taste," — (See Digestio.) Chyme sometimes meant a 
grosser chyle rejected by the lacteals, and taken up by 
the meseraics to be farther elaborated in the liver, an 
operation styled chymosis. 

Chynlyn, a cylindrical root of the thickness of a 
goose quill, brought from ("hina, in pieces about an inch 
long. The taste is bitterish ; it imparts a yellow colour 
to the saliva ; and the Chinese consider it as a stomachic. 
They use it in powder and tincture. Bergius, to whom 
it was brought by a Sweedish East Indian captain, con- 
firms its efficacy ; but adds, that it occasionally proved 
emetic. 

CiCHOREUM. — Page 436, col. 2, line 36 ; " ?nuch 
more so than the Jlotuers." — It belongs to the com- 
pound semiflosculous ilowers, which are usually 
milky, and, except in the lactuca virosa and sca- 
riola, free from any injurious acrimony. The milky 
fluids suggested to Boerhaave the idea of soap, and all 



these plants have consequently been considered as ape- 
rients, resolvents, and anodoynes, employed in jaundice, 
cachexy, hypochondriasis, melancholy, and hectic. A 
decoction of the root has been used, it is said, with ad- 
vantage, when joined with goat's milk, in phthisis; and 
a strong decoction in whey, to which sal polycrest is 
added, frequently relieves, according to Van Swieten; 
jaundice from calculus. An old ulcer on the tibia is 
supposed to have been cured by the juice of this plant. 
The root is added to the decoction in acute fevers, and 
it is an ingredient in Lower's decoctum avenaceum. 

CicuTA MAJOR F(ETiDA. — Page 437, col. 1, line 11; 
" Spotted hemlock." — It is necessary to guard against 
an error which the innovations of some later naturalists 
have occasioned by a change of name, which, thovigh 
proper, was inexpedient. They have changed the ap- 
pellation of the cicuta of the ancients from conium 
to cicuta, and the cicutaria is included under the same 
genus. There is great danger of confounding the 
officinal plant with the chxrofihyllum bulbosum Lin. 
Sp. PI. 370, which, when more advanced, is furnished 
in the spring with a bulbous root : the stalk is spotted ; 
but, at the divarication of the branches, and at the foot- 
stalk of the leaves, there is a little swelling. The 
leaves are somewhat rough, clean, at the apex of the 
pinnae and the lacineae cartilaginous ; the seeds subu- 
lated and smooth. 

The description of the K»ve<o» of the ancients is re- 
ferred by Haller to the cicuta virosa of Linnaeus; but 
among the Greeks it is apparently the appellation not 
only of one but of every poisonous plant (Plinii Histo- 
ria Naturalis, xiv. 5; xxv. 13), and of every plant whose 
stalk is fistulous, betAveen joints (Virgilii Ecloga, ii. 36). 
It is improbable that our hemlock should be that which 
the Greeks employed to induce an easy death, since 
its fatal effects are preceded by vertigo, anxiety, vomit- 
ing, madness, 8cc. Hemlock, at least the plant known 
to us by that name, is certainly poisonous : its nauseous 
smell; the bitter acrid milk of its root, from which the 
tongue is rendered stiff, swollen, and painful ; and its 
botanical analogy, render its nature scarcely doubtful. 
Storck indeed contends that it will not injure apregnant 
woman, or an infant at the breast, and that it may be 
long continued without danger. The two first asser- 
tions may be admitted; but the fatal experience of 
many practitioners has disproved the last. This 
author also opposes his own experience to the asser- 
tion or the practice of Aretaeus, who remarked that 
it checked the venereal ardour. By chemical analysis 
it is found to contain a watery saline extract ; by dis- 
tillation, an ammoniacal spirit, an empyreumatic oil, 
and a volatile salt. 

Some authors recommend gathering the leaves be- 
fore the flowers, or even the flower stalks, appear, 
though Fothergill advises them to be gathered when 
the rudiments of the seeds are conspicuous (Medical 
Observations and Inquiries, iii. 415). The extract 
must be made with the greatest care, lest it should be 
burnt, and it is most advisable to inspissate it only so 
far that a given proportion of the powdered leaves may 
make it into a mass. Morris (Philosophical Transac- 
tions, liv. 172) contends that the Coimbra extract is su- 
perior to any other ; an assertion not supported by 
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txpenciice. In general, the decoction should not be 
strained. Storck seems to have discovered its incfficacy 
in some degree, since, in his later works, he recom- 
mends various additions. 

We have mentioned, in the article, the principal dis- 
eases in which it has been employed. It were almost 
an endless task to enumerate those in which it has 
been recommended. In gout, spina ventosa, creeping 
ulcers, resembling elephantiasis, fluor albus, a hard tu- 
mour in the left hypochondrium, jaundice, attended 
with violent fever and anasarca, rickets, amaurosis, 
lymphatic tumours of the joints, a serous, yellowish 
tumour of the whole body, syphilitic caries, tinea, 
hooping cough, from repelled itch, serpigo and fissures 
of the skin, which extended to the fiesh, vomiting, 
chronic cough, aphthae, slow fever, rheumatism, ischu- 
ria, calculus, epilepsy, £cc. All these effects it is said 
to produce without any sensible change, except an in- 
creased flow of urine. 

Many of the most respectable physicians in Vienna 
support, by their testimony and experience, these facts, 
and it affords a lamentable proof of the facility with 
which we believe what we wish. Physicians of other 
countries certainly found it sometimes useful, and their 
commendations, brought into one view, appear to prove 
that it was generally beneficial. Experience, how- 
ever, has confined it to the diseases mentioned in the 
article; and De Hacn, even in the cradle of its fame, 
gave his testimony, adding that of Tralles at Breslaw, 
against its efficacy (Epistola de Cicuta). In England 
its opponents have been numerous, respectable, and de- 
cided ; and, when it was contended that the plant and 
the extract were not the same as those at Vienna,the me- 
dicine was procured from thence, with no better success. 

In venereal cases it has certainly been sometimes 
useful in lessening irritability, and has consequently 
been advantageous in repressing discharges of semen. 
It occasionally diminishes tumours of the prostate 
gland, and amends the appearance, frequently the dis- 
charge of venereal ulcers. As a narcotic, diminishing 
irritability, and its extensive effects, hemlock may 
probably still be useful. 

See Erhart Disserlatio de Cicuta; Halleri Historia 
Stirpium Helveticarum, N° 766, note a. ; Quarin Ten- 
tamen de Cicuta; Colin Annus Medicus, iii. 

Cicuta AquATicA. — Page 438, col. 1, line 38; 
" a?id Jlotvers in July." — Either this plant, or a com- 
pound, seems to have been the instrument of punish- 
ment in ancient Greece, and to have been, with the 
juice of poppies, an ingredient in the medicine of Thra- 
syas of Mantinea, which killed without pain. Trew, 
(Commentaria Norimbergica, An. 1740, 388) endea- 
vours to show that it is the y.mnov of Dioscorides. 

The roots in spring and summer are almost globular, 
in the water elongated, annulated, divided, by parallel 
cells, sending out numerous thick fibres. Its yellow 
juice is contained in little cells in the bark. The poi- 
son of the root is most deleterious in the spring, and 
the radical leaves are almost equally dangerous. The 
smell of the root is faint ; its taste warm and some- 
what acrid ; and the stagnant lake in which it grows 
is often covered with a shining oil swimming on its 
" surface. By distillation with water a volatile narcotic 



spirit of a most noisome smell comes over, and the 
remainder is inodorous. 

Dr. Houlston of Liverpool has also described the 
effects of this poison in some children in Liverpool 
(Edinburgh Medical Commentaries). On the dissection 
of those who have died by eating it the stomach and 
intestines were found eroded, inflamed, and gangrened. 
The abdomen was tumid, and the vessels of the brain 
distended. Wepfer. 

What Linnaeus and, after him, Vogel have said of 
the use of this plant must be applied to the conium, 
and the former has directed the emplastrum e cicuta 
to be made with it; in which he is followed by the 
Danish college. W^hen dried the roots are less acrid, 
and the Fins give them, fmixed with salt, to their dis- 
eased cattle. Externally it is often used. In the 
Varen, q. v., a kind of lumbago, endemic in West- 
phalia, it is applied roasted in the ashes ; and mixed 
with honey, when it terminates in suppuration. It is a 
popular remedy in Norway, Siberia and Kamtschatka, 
used externally in pains ; but it is forbidden to touch 
the spine with it, or the most fatal consequences, it is 
said, will follow. 

Cicuta minor, at/tusa cynafiium Lin. Sp. PI. 367. 
It is chiefly noticed in this place to remark, that, from 
its resemblance to parsley, it is often taken for it ; but if 
the curl-leaved parsley were only cultivated in our gar- 
dens no such mistake could happen. All the leaves arc 
alike; the stem is branched, the leaves smooth and glossy, 
the petals whitish, the seeds very large and striated. 

Cilia. — Page 438, col. 2, line 9 ; " so?netifnes called 
cilia." — The hairs belonging to the inferior palpebra 
are bent upward ; those of the superior downward : the 
former are the longest. These rows are irregularly 
double or triple ; the hairs longest towards the middle, 
and wholly wanting at some little distance from the 
inner angle. 

Ciliakes glandule. Along the border of the pal- 
pebrae, on the inner side, we can perceive a row of 
small holes, styled the fiuncta ciliaria, the orifices of 
small, oblong, whitish glands, which lie beneath. In 
a microscope they appear like bunches of grapes; 
those of each bunch communicating with each other. 
The contents of these glands are a soft matter like wax, 
which may be pressed through the puncta. They are 
more numerous in the upper than the under lid, and 
were first observed by Casserius ; but described by 
Meibomius, from whom they are often called. 

Ciliaris processus. See Ciliare ligamentum. 

CiLiuM, the eye lid, sometimes applied only to a 
hair of the eye lid. 

CiNcoNiN, the name given by the younger Dr. 
Duncan to the principle, which in the bark forms the 
precipitate with tanin. It is soluble in alcohol, and 
differs in its properties from any vegetable substance 
formerly known. 

See Cortex peruvianus, and the additions to the 
article in the Appendix. 
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CiNCiNNUs, the hair which grows on the temples. 

CiNERiTious, (from cinis, ashes), the darker co- 
loured part of the brain, and the darker portions of 
some ganglia and nerves. See Nervus. 

CiNGULUM MERCURiALE. — Page 439, col. 2, line 
42 ; " belt ofjiannel" — It is used to cure itch and other 
cutaneous eruptions; but it repels the pustules or papulae 
without curing the disorder, and has been in many in- 
stances dangerous; in some, within our own observa- 
tion, ultimately fatal. 

CiNNAMOMUM. — Page 430, col. 2, line 4; 
" and of ajibrous texture." — The bark of an inferior 
kind is hard, thick, of a dead brown colour, pungent, 
with an acrimony resembling that of cloves, followed 
by a bitter, austere, viscid taste. The Dutch contend 
that no good cinnamon is brought from any other part 
of India except Ceylon; but many of the neighbour- 
ing islands now produce it in perfection, and the culti- 
vation is in a promising slate even in the West Indies. 
The inferiority already observed, though the trees have 
not attained their proper age, is in part owing to the 
management. It is still uncertain whether our cinna- 
mon is the bark distinguished by this name in ancient 
authors ; but the controversy is not peculiarly interest- 
ing (See Kaii Historia, ii. 1559; Valentini Dissertatio 
de Cinnamomo, &c. in his Historia Simplicium, 597 ; 
Watson in the Philosophical Transactions, xlvii. 301). 
The oil is in a small proportion, and the largest 
quantity from imported cinnamon seems to have 
been obtained by Cartheuser, viz. two drachms from a 
pound. 

The spirituous tincture is of a darkish colour, smell- 
ing like cinnamon, of a sweet, aromatic, subastringent 
taste: the inspissated extract is about three sixteenths 
of the weight, according to Cartheuser, or one eighth 
according to Neumann. The watery infusion is of a 
brownish red, and sweetish, with the other marks just 
mentioned. By inspissation, in which much of its 
odour is lost, a slightly astringent extract, about one 
eighth or one tenth, is procured. The remainder is 
wholly insipid. 

It is not certain that the oil of camphor is really pro- 
duced from the root of the laurus cinnamomum. Its 
smell is that of sassafras, and it is probable that the 
camphor proceeds from a variety of the tree called ca- 
pura carundu, camphorated cinnamon ; for it is seem- 
ingly distinguished by the appellation of oleum ca- 
phure. It is said to be analeptic and carminative; 
useful in gout, in a dose of ten or twelve drops on 
sugar. 

See White in the Philosophical Transactions, i.' 860; 
Gentil Voyage dans les Mers de I'lnde, ii. 79 ; Dossie's 
Memoirs of Agriculture, iii. 198, &c. ; Grimm apud 
Bartholin Acta Medica Hafniens, iii. 167, and v. 
223; Thunberg's Travels; and the Swedish Trans- 
actions. 

CiRCULATio. — Page 442, col. 2, line 33; « those 
■vessels are theii less convoluted."'— There is some 
doubt whether the coronaries are filled with blood by 
the contraction of the heart or the aorta. The right 



goes off between the aorta and pulmonary artery, the 
left between the left auricle and the aorta. They com- 
municate by anastomosis round the septum and tip of 
the heart ; but do not make a complete circle around it. 
That they receive their blood from the aorta is at- 
tempted to be proved by the retrograde angle at which 
they go off, the paleness of the contracted heart, and 
from the valves of the aorta covering their mouths. 
These arguments are replied to by observations which 
show that retrograde angles only retard, and do not stop, 
circulation; and it is added, that the action of the coro- 
nary artery is synchronous with that of the heart. On 
the whole, we think that they do not form an objec- 
tion to the general rule. 

CiRRHUs. — Page 444, col. 2, line 62 ; " serving 
also /or roots." — Tendrils are sometimes placed oppo- 
site to the leaves, as in the vine; at the side of the 
footstalk, as in the passion flower; or on the leaves 
of the flower, as in the winged pea ; and are composed 
of one or of many fibres. Dr. Grew considers them 
as a mean between a root and a trunk; but a com- 
pound of both. The claspers sustain only the younger 
branches ; but the larger, as in the vine, require the 
care of the gardener. 

CrrRic ACID, the native acid of the citrus medica. 
(See LiMONiuM.) It is of the specific gravity of 
1.034, composed of much water, vegetable mucilage, of 
extractive matter, which seems to contain a slight as- 
tringency, of a small proportion of the malic, and a much 
larger of its own appropriate acid. The proportion of 
these ingredients varies; but, on an average, 576 grains 
of fresh juice lose, by evaporation, 528 grains of water, 
and about 30 grains of the remainder is the citric acid: 
the rest is the mucilage and extractive, which occasion 
its fermentation and moulding (Proust Journal, De Phy- 
sique, Hi). The mucilage may be separated by the 
common means of clarification; but the extractive ad- 
heres obstinately to the acid. It in general subsides, 
and the acid is obtained tolerably pure, or it is covered 
with oil, to prevent the access of air, and permitted to 
subside in a cold cellar. In every method, however, 
the spontaneous changes of the extractive give the juice 
soon a disagreeable flavour. By freezing, in a tem- 
perature of from 23° to 26°, it may be concentrated to 
about one eighth of its former bulk, and in this opera- 
tion the ice, formed of the watery part, must be succes- 
sively removed till it grows sour. The state of the 
acid is then tolerably permanent, but still subject to 
some change. It is sometimes preserved by brandy, 
and the juice occasionally clarified by the addition of 
a portion of alcohol, which precipitates the mucilage; 
but the former method renders it less fit for some pur- 
poses, and the latter is expensive, while the object is 
imperfectly obtained. It cannot be purified by distilla- 
tion ; because it is less volatile than water, and will not 
rise till the heat is sufficient to decompose it. By mo- 
derate evaporation it forms a rob, intensely sour, but 
of no pleasant flavour from the remaining extractive. 
The process of Scheele has already been detailed in this 
work. (See Acetosella.) In this process M. Disc 
proposes using cold water, which is sufficient, with 
agitation, to wash out all the acid ; but some calcareous 
sulphat still remains from the excess of sulphuric acid 
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employed, and it is united with some of the citric acid. 
If the remaining fluid is evaporated at the temperature 
of boiling water, the earthy salt falls down ; but as the 
sulphuric acid becomes concentrated, from a clear yel- 
low colour it turns blackish, though this more proba- 
bly arises from the extractive. The acid is so very so- 
luble that the solution must be brought to the consist- 
ence of a thick syrup before it will crystallize, and the 
crystals, at first dark and diriy, require two or three so- 
lutions and recrystallizations before this colour is de- 
stroyed. The excess of sulphuric acid is apparently ne- 
cessary to destroy the extractive. The clear liquor, 
after adding the chalk, contains malat of lime, and the 
astringency seems to arise from a portion of gallic acid. 
Richter saturates the lemon juice by carbonate of pot- 
ash, and then adds acetated lead. A copious white pre- 
cipitate consists of citrated lead. The metal is sepa- 
rated by dilute sulphuric acid. The citric acid is thus 
accidently, but more often fraudulently, adulterated 
with sulphuric acid. The latter is detected by adding 
to the suspected juice some acetite of lead, and then a 
few drops of strong nitric acid. If there is no sulphuric 
acid, the precipitate formed in the first instance is soon 
redissolved; but, if adulterated, the sulphat of lead 
will remain at the bottom ; for it is not soluble in nitric 
acid. 

The pure acid crystallizes, according to Lowitz, in 
alum shaped crystals, consisting of two four sided py- 
ramids, joined by their bases ; or, according to Dize, in 
rhomboidal prisms, not deliquescing. Its taste is in- 
tensely sour; but, when diluted, agreeable to the palate. 
One ounce of distilled water will dissolve more than an 
ounce of the crystallized acid, producing 30° of cold by 
the mixture. In a boiling heat water dissolves twice 
its weight of the acid. Distilled alone, an empyreu- 
matic acid, phlegm, carbonated hydrogen gas, and car- 
bonic acid conie over ; so that it seems composed of 
carbon and hydrogen, with oxygen in unknown propor- 
tions. 

If boiled with nitric acid, nitrous gas is separated, 
and oxalic acid formed : with a larger proportion the 
whole becomes acetous acid, without passing through 
the state of oxalic. Vauquelin contends that this acid 
may be produced by passing oxymuriatic gas through 
water, containing gum arable, for some time. Annales 
de Chimie, vi. 

The only preparations from this acid used in medi- 
cine are the citrat of fiotash and a?nmo7iia. The first 
•was introduced by Riverius, and is called the common 
valine draught. From twelve to sixteen parts of lemon 
juice will saturate one of common, carbonated potash. 
According to Vauquelin, thirty-six parts of the crystal- 
lized acid, dissolved in water, require sixty-one of cry- 
stallized carbonat of potash. This salt crystallizes, 
though with difficulty, and is very deliquescent. It is 
decomposed by barytes and lime. 

The citrat of ammonia is used where the stomach is 
delicate, instead of Mindererus' neutral, the aqua am- 
monise acetatae. Thirty-six parts of the acid saturate 
forty-four of the carbonate of ammonia, and the salt is 
with great difficulty crystallized. 

CiTRULLUs. — Page 446, col. l,line 10; em^iloyed in 
this kingdom." In Egypt, and other warm countries, 
the fruit is eaten in fevers, as its taste is agreeably sweet 
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and cooling; but it is often injurious in producing diar- 
rhoea and cholera, particularly if the. body is previously 
heated. The Chinese avoid it in putrid fevers, and 
Rumphius adds, that it corrects the inconveniences 
which arise from taking opium. 

Clavicul-e. — 'Page 448, col. 1, line 4; " dj/ the arti- 
culation called arthrodia." — Each clavicle is larger at 
either end than in the middle ; that next the sternum is 
triangular, and to the posterior angle, which projects^ 
the transverse ligament which unites one clavicle to the 
other is fixed. The opposite side is roundish, and the 
middle of this protuberant end is as irregularly hollow- 
ed as the cavity for receiving it, in the sternum, is rais- 
ed. The irregularities at each end are supplied by a 
moveable cartilage, resembling in its strength the in- 
tervertebral. 

From the internal end the clavicle, for more than 
half its length, is bent obliquely forward and downward. 
A small ridge, with a plain rough surface before it, is 
observable in the upper and fore part of the curvature, 
whence the sterno-hyoideus and sterno-mastoideus in 
part arise. Near the lower angle, the first rib and this 
bone are contiguous, and connected by a strong liga- 
ment; and from this part a rough, plain surface, extend- 
ing outward, marks the insertion of the pectoral muscle, 
while it is flattened behind from the insertion of the 
larger share of the subclavian. Where it is bent back- 
ward it is round, and soon afterwards broad and thin. 
A rough sinuosity runs along the external concavity, 
from which a part of the deltoid arises, and on the op- 
posite convex ridge a portion of the cucullaris is in- 
serted. The upper surface is flat, the lower hollow, 
and on the back part is a tubercle, to which, and to a 
neighbouring roughness, the strong, short, thick liga- 
ment which connects this bone to the coracoid process 
is attached. 

The external end is horizontally oblong, smooth slop- 
ing on the posterior side, and covered with cartilage for 
its attachment to the acromion. The bone is spongy 
around, for the firmer connection of the ligament. The 
medullary arteries enter behind in the middle of the 
bone, and pass obliquely outwards. 

The clavicle is firmly fixed to the sternum ; but, as 
the cartilage is moveable, some motion is admitted, 
which at the other extremity is more conspicuous. 

These bones are subject to caries, exostosis, and frac- 
ture. It will be obvious, from the description, that it 
will be difficult to keep the ends together, and many 
contrivances have been invented for this purpose. Mem. 
de Chirurgie, v. 20 ; Desault in Baldinger's Journal, 
XV. 73, 

Clavus. — Page 448, col. 1, line 45 ; " and is ivhoily 
se/iarated." — We find in authors some stories of corns 
annually suppurating, and it is said, by Borelli, that 
death has been the consequence of cutting a corn. 
Armstrong considers corns as the eff"ects of a rheumatic 
diathesis, and Camerarius endeavours to show that the 
gemursa of Pliny is only a more malignant, species of 
corn (Dissertatio de Gemursa Pliniana). Sil'ius Italicus 
is said to have died of an incurable corn. 

Among a number of trifling superstitious remedies, 
we find green wax used after cutting, the colour ot 
w hich is owing to nitrat of copper. A French author, 
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with similar views, recommends a plaster of gum am- 
moniac, verdigrise, and wax. The cream of milk with 
pisselaeum is also a boasted remedy. Milder applica- 
tions, as lemon juice (after cutting), the juice of the se- 
dum, and purslain, have sometimes succeeded ; in other 
cases the milk of figs, fresh squills, horse radish, &c. 
Severinus recommends the actual cautery. 

Climate. — Page 449, col. 2, line 22 ; " distem^iered 
imagination." — See Topographia medica. 

Clitoris. — Page 450, col. 1, line 20; ^^venereal 
fileasure." — The blood vessels of the clitoris come 
chiefly from the hypogastric arteries, and its nerves are 
derived from the second and third pairs of the nerves of 
the sacrum, by means of which they communicate with 
the great mesenteric plexus, and the great sympathetic 
nerves. They are not, of course, under the controul of 
volition. See Nervus. 

" And if weak women go astray^ 

Their nerves are more in fault than they." 

The diseases of the clitoris independent of its en- 
largement, are cancer, ossifications, and tumour. There 
are few instances of cancer; but we find that it has 
been extirpated in such cases with success. Ossifica- 
tions, it is said, are not uncommon among the Vene- 
tian courtezans, and, in different works of Bartholine, 
there are numerous instances of this disease. In Ried- 
lin's Collection we find an instance of a considerable 
enlargement of the clitoris on the approach of the 
menses : a slight fulness of this part is not uncommon, 
and we recollect a case of a watery tumour of the same 
organ, perhaps from hydatids, as it was not connected 
with dropsy. 

A morbidly enlarged clitoris may be safely removed 
by ligature or extirpation. See Denman's Midwifery, 
and Simmons in the Medical and Physical Journal, 
vol. iii. 

Cnidia GHANA. — Pagc 451, col. 1, line 22 ; " Daphne 
gridia." — The word meant was gnidia ; but this spe- 
cies was erroneously noted:^ They are the seeds of the 
dafihne mezereum Lin. Sp. PI. 509. The berries are 
oval, of the size of a pea, including a round seed, of 
which the shell is brittle, the kernal white, oily, and 
very acrid, though the pulp is mild. The nucleus is 
much more dangerous, as, from the mixture of the 
oil, the acrimony is not easily Avashed of; and it is de- 
lusive, since the impression on the palate is at first mild 
and agreeable. Birds are very fond of them ; but they 
are poisonous, if swallowed in due proportion, to every 
animal. Four of the seeds were nearly fatal to a man ; 
but he was relieved by demulcents and opiates. If, 
however, the nuts are not minutely masticated, they 
are not equally dangerous. The more robust peasants 
of Brunswick, take eight grains as a laxative, by which 
they often procure twenty motions; and Pallas informs 
us that the inhabitants of the northern districts of Si- 
beria sometimes take thirty of the nuts bruised for the 
same purpose ; and even in Dauphiny they are employ- 
ed, though in less doses, as cathartics. The Russians 
use them as emetics in chincough. The Tartars think 
that they at first increase the cough, though afterwards 
relieve it. The inhabitants of Finland give in the 



cough nine grains of the seeds, and in intermittent 
fevers twenty-seven (Halleri Stirpes He Iveticae, No. 
1024). In Sweden an ointment is made of the bark 
and the nuts, applied to cancerous and malignant 
ulcers. 

CoAGULANTiA.— Page 451, col. I, line 64, read " Ex- 
ternally there are undoubtedly coagulants," &c. 

CoccxNiLLA.— Page 453, col. 1, line 5; ^^ about the 
size of a flea." — It is an ill shaped, stupid insect : its 
eyes, mouth, and antennae are fixed so deeply in the 
skin that a microscope is necessary to distinguish them. 
The males are rare, in the proportion nearly of one to 
three hundred, and more active than the females. The 
neck is narrower than the head, and still more so than 
the rest of the body. Its thorax is elliptic, exceeding 
in length the head and neck, and flattened below. The 
antennae are jointed, and from each joint hairs issue 
four or five times longer than the insect. Its two wings 
are fixed to the upper part of the thorax, fall like those 
of a fly, and are of an oblong form, suddenly diminish- 
ing where they are joined to the body. 

CoccYGis OS. — Page 453, col. 2, line 51 ; " c fiair of 
nerves fiass." — The shoulders of this bone extend 
farther than the end of the os sacrum ; and this should, 
in Dr. Monro's opinion, fix the commencement of the 
OS coccygis rather than the number of the bones. The 
upper surface of this bone is a little hollow, and from 
each shoulder a process often rises to join with the bi- 
furcated spine of the fourth and fifth bones of the os 
sacrum, to form a bony bridge. Sometimes these 
shoulders are joined to the sides of the fifth bone of the 
OS sacrum, forming the notch mentioned for the pas- 
sage of the twenty-ninth pair of spinal nerves. Imme- 
diately below the shoulders a notch may be observed on 
each side, through which the thirtieth pair of nerves 
passes. When the bones ossify, the upper end of each 
bone is formed into a cavity, exactly adapted to the pro- 
tuberance below. All these bones are capable of mo- 
tion, of which the first, but particularly the second, en- 
joys the largest share: their substance is very spongy. 
These bones differ from vertebrae, since they have 
no processes, no cavity for the spinal marrow, nor holes 
for the passage of nerves. They have no lateral mo- 
tion ; and in advanced life the motion backward and for- 
ward is greatly impaired. Its use is to support the rec- 
tum, and as it is cartilaginous in infants, we see why 
they are so frequently subject to exania. Its chief 
disease is luxation, which may in general be safely re- 
stored. 

Cochlea. — Page 454, col. 1, line 30, for arises, read 
arrives. 

CocHLEARiA Britannica. — Page 455, col. I,line7- 
^^ape7ieirating acid facridj taste." — Birds in Iceland 
feed on it, and become very fat; but their flesh acquires 
a disagreeable flavour. The oil, though in small quan- 
tities, is so rich that a single drop gives the smell and 
taste of scurvy grass to sixteen ounces of any fluid : it 
is specifically heavier than water. The plants of this 
order have been styled alkalescent; but no experiment 
shows any alkali, and the slight fermentation which 
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Ensues when the juice is added to beef is of the acid kind . 
De Haen (Ratio Medendi, viii. 235) calls it a volatile 
acid, soon degenerating into an alkali. In Iceland 
they eat scurvy grass, cut in small pieces, with milk 
or whey, and keep the plant laid in strata in large 
casks. 

The rheumatism, in which it is recommended by Sy- 
denham, is what he styles the scorbutic, and he joins it 
with the compound powder of arum. The taste is best 
concealed by a little nutmeg. In scorbutic ulcerations 
of the fauces the juice is applied, united with alum. 

The 'antiscorbutic spirit of Draivitz is prepared by 
adding the distilled spirit of tartar, which is highly acrid 
and empyreumatic, to the spirit of scurvy grass, in 
which viti'iol calcined in a red heat has been previously 
dissolved. It is highly volatile and acrid, exciting 
sneezing; commended by Werlhoff, not only in scurvy 
but in palsy, intermittent fevers, and debility of the sto- 
mach. The taste can, however, be scarcely borne, un- 
less given in syrup, or with mucilage ; and Werlhoff's 
dose was thirty drops, though Drawitz gave it in a larg- 
er quantity. 

CocTio. — Page 455, col. 2, line 59; ^^ second and 
third coction," — See Concoctio. 

CoFFEA. — Page 457, col., 2, line 18 ; '■^ first Euro- 
fieans who ivrit on the use of it." — Rauwolf visited the 
East in 1573, and Alpinus first described the coffee 
tree in 1591: he thought it resembled the euonymus. 
It was used in the earliest ages in Ethiopia, and brought 
to Arabia in the fifteenth century. About the year 
1690 the president of the Indian society. Van Hoorn, 
procured recent coffee berries to be sent from Arabia 
to Java, which produced many plants. One of these 
was conveyed to Witsen, who presented it to the bo- 
tanic garden at Amsterdam in 1710 (Linnaei Amoenita- 
tes Academicae, vi. 164). It now vegetates and bears 
fruit in our conservatories. Its most genial natural 
soil is sandy, dry, and warm, though it occasionally 
flourishes well in a fertile and shady valley. In Arabia 
it is collected in elevated situations, or at the foot of 
mountains, where streams of water are frequent, or can 
be led to it. 

The fruit in pairs, or quaternions, proceed from the 
axilla of each leaf, consisting of an oblong berry, of the 
size of a moderate cherry, somewhat compressed on 
each side covered with a red, soft, thin epidermis, 
under which is a sweet and somewhat viscid flesh. 
When this is separated, two seeds are observed (very 
rarely a single one) divided by a septum, oblong, con- 
vexly plane, and on the plane surface marked with a 
furrow. Each is covered with a cartilaginous arillus, 
within which there is a very thin membrane. The 
double covering is separated by agitation of the dry 
fruit ; the one brown, from the pulpy flesh, with the 
epidermis, the other yellow, from the arillus. From the 
former the cafe a la sultane is prepared ; but its flavour 
is disagreeable to an European palate. Coffee is some- 
times prepared from the seeds without roasting, and 
they are boiled in water for half a quarter of an hour. 
The decoction is of a yellow colour, and is said not to 
produce watchfulness nor anxiety. The Arabians and 
other eastern nations drink their coffee without sugar 



or cream. We have no reason for thinking either in 
jurious. 

Coffee, we have seen, contains originally some albu 
men; but this seems to be destroyed by the operation 
of roasting, and we cannot, therefore, allow it a nu- 
trient quality. The unroasted coffee seems to be with- 
out the inconveniences which attend the use of the 
roasted seeds, and it is probable that the narcotic 
which coffee undoubtedly possesses is owing to the 
oil rendered empyreumatic in that process. To this 
power the watchfulness, the anxiety, the palpitations, 
and, from its excess, vertigo, tremblings of the limbs, 
cowardice, eruptions on the face, weakness of sight 
(Linnaei Amoenitates, 1. c), and palsy (Percival), are 
to be attributed. Hysteria and hypochondriasis are great- 
ly increased by it, so that Tissot guards literary persons 
from drinking it freely. The catamenia it is said to 
render more profuse, and to continue the discharge 
beyond the usual age : it has been accused also of 
inducing leucorrhoea and haemorrhoides, of produc- 
ing emaciation, and lessening the venereal appetite. 
Coffee is consequently supposed not to be adapted to 
persons in fever, to the choleric, the plethoric, and the 
emaciated. 

It is rarely used as a medicine. We have mentioned 
Dr. Percival's recommendation of the infusion in 
asthma, and it is sometimes said to produce a discharge 
of urine, as well as of stool. In a bilious diarrhcea it 
has been apparently useful; and a small cup of strong 
coffee, with an equal quantity of juice of lemons, is 
supposed to have been successfully employed in the 
cure of intermittents, if givenon theday of the apyrexia, 
and the profuse sweat excited by it supported by warm 
drinks. 

CoFFEA. — Page 457, col. 2, line 48; ^^ oil and some 
salts." — Mr. Chevenix, in the Bibliotheque Britan- 
nique, N° 158, from some experiments concluded that 
coffee was neither acid nor alkaline, and that it did not 
contain tanin previous to its roasting. M. Paysse, 
either from these remarks, or, as he observes, consider- 
ing that no analysis of coffee had been undertaken since 
the operations of chemistry were more minute and re- 
fined, engaged in this subject at some length. The 
memoir is abridged by M. Parmentier, in the fifty-ninth 
volume of the Annales de Chimie, published since the 
article was printed. 

This author found that coffee contained a particular 
acid with distinct characters, in a disengaged state, since 
the powder quickly reddened the vegetable juices, and 
wine or alcohol would separate it in a state more or 
less pure, without the assistance of heat. The acid de- 
coction of coffee easily decomposes many metallic salts, 
particularly of tin, iron, lead, &c. As these precipitates 
are more copious, and of a deeper colour than those 
formed by the acid in a state of perfect purity, it ispro- 
bable that the decoction contain's some extractive, albu- 
min, or colouring matter. The colouring matter is 
apparently precipitated in part by its affinity to the me- 
tallic cafiat, and the albumine, no longer rendered solu- 
ble by the acid, accompanies it. The acid of coffee 
may be obtained in sufficient purity by mixing its de- 
coctions or macerations in alcohol with the muriats of 
lead, and decomposing the salts in the manner practised 
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by Mr. Chevenix, by sulphurated hydrogen. The ca- 
fiat of lead may be decomposed by sulphuric acid. This 
new acid has not yet been reduced to crystals ; but is 
wholly soluble in Avater and alcohol. It'separates the 
small ponion of iron usually contained in the prussiat 
of potash, and may thus be useful in purifying this use- 
ful reagent. 

Different species of coffee contain this acid in nearly 
the same proportion, and it exists in a small quantity 
in infusions of coffee, roasted in different degrees, as 
well as in the products by distillation of the saaie seeds. 
It certainly resembles the gallic acid and the tanning 
principle; but M. Paysse's experiments show that it 
diff"ers from them, and essentially from the latter. The 
acid is apparently the unknown principle mentioned by 
Mr. Chevenix, which he seems not to have examined 
with care. The salts which it forms with different 
bases are decomposable more or less easily by fire, or 
the more powerful acids ; but the order of affinity is 
different from any known acid ; for the alkalis have the 
weakest attraction to it. When decomposed by the 
sulphuric acid, assisted by heat, by the nitric, the mu- 
riatic, or the oxygenated muriatic acids, it is reduced to 
the malic acid. It appears, from distillation, chiefly 
composed of carbon, with a less proportion of hydrogen, 
oxygen and azot, the existence of which is proved by 
the products, which are oil, pyromucous acid, carbonic 
acid, and carbonated ammonia. About 100 parts of 
the watery extract of coffee, produced from 750 parts 
of the powder, yielded of the cafic acid 0.55 ; extrac- 
tive, 0.25 ; vegetable albumen, 0.05 ; resinous matter 
0.09 ; loss, 0.06. The ashes and coal of coffee contain 
muriat of potash and lime, with a very minute portion 
of iron. 

Roasting coff'ee is an operation of considerable nicety, 
as it is necessary to give the taste of empyreuma, with- 
out depriving the berry of its aroma. Under the idea 
of making the coffee strong, this operation is sometimes 
carried too far, and it is almost wholly carbonated. In 
fact, the colour is deeper, but the aroma is destroyed, 
and the taste is acrid and bitter, followed by avei'y dis- 
agreeable empyreuma. This coffee is never fine, and 
the union of the component parts is apparently destroy- 
ed. At the end of the roasting a little butter is some- 
times added to prevent the exhalation of the aroma, 
sometimes sugar, which is said to heighten the flavour. 
It must be powdered only when used, or it loses its fla- 
vour, and has not those globules of oil which usually 
swim on the surface of the best coff'ee. The infusion 
M. Paysse considers as by far the preferable mode of 
preparation. Cold water does not extract from coffee 
either the aroma or the other principles. The Dutch 
•supply its place by the roots of the wild succory, the 
cicho7-hnn intybus Lin. Sp. PI. 1142. 

Cold affusion. See Bathing ; Currie on Cold 
Affusion, two volumes. 

CoLicA. — Page 463, col. 1, line 24; ^^ similar ef- 
fects." — Independent of acrid matter, some substances 
seem to act mechanically, or by the spasm, occasioned 
by their irritations, in producing colic. Gall-stones, when 
passing through the ducts, sometimes occasion this dis- 
ease, or at least pains which are mistaken for it, and 



authors have described it as proceeding from biliary cal- 
culi in the intestines; but this can only be the case 
when, by sticking in the villous coat, or in the caput 
coli, they produce considerable irritation. Some tu- 
bercles arc occasionally formed in the intestines of a 
sebaceous nature, and appear to produce colic Scott, 
in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries, has described 
a case of colic relieved by a discharge of adipose masses, 
and in the Acta Naturae Curiosorum apain of the hypo- 
chondria was removed, after the evacuation of some 
globules, resembling in substance soap (vol. iii. obs. 
51). There are numerous instances, indifferent col- 
lections, of colic arising from cherry and plum stones, 
sometimes covered with conglomerated hair, in one in- 
stance (Philosophical Transactions, 252) with calca- 
reous matter. Cancerous and scirrhous tumours, hyda- 
tids, as well as obstructing causes of every kind, have, 
occasioned colic. 

Obstructions may also arise from some disease of the 
intestine, independent of its contents, or of the neigh- 
bouring organs; thus hernia, a rupture of the colon, a 
contraction of the intestines (StoU Ratio Medendi, vii. 
154), a callosity of the intestines (Valisnieri Opera, iii. 
305), sometimes ossifications in their coats, and even 
varices in their veins, have been said to have occasioned 
it. Tumours in the mesentery, the omentum, the 
liver, the pancreas, the stomach, the kidneys, or a her- 
nia of the stomach into the thorax, may contract the 
canal of the intestines, and occasion colic pains. Bor- 
denhave, in the History of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, mentions as a cause a contraction of the omen- 
tum in the form of a rope; but it is more singular to 
find the same consequences from its being wanting. 
(De Haen Ratio Medendi, xi. 3); Quarin de Morbis 
Inflammatoriis, 160. 

In the cure we have spoken too slightly of vomits. 
Colic is sometimes kept up by acrid saburrse, gradually 
passing from the stomach ; and emetics are frequently 
the quickest mode of relief. When colic arises also 
from repelled gout and eruptions, from cold and damp, 
a vomit Avill often relieve. Stollwe perceive to be very 
partial to this remedy, and he has given three and five 
in succession, particularly in the summer season (Ratio 
Medendi, ii. 135, and iii. 65). Dashing of cold water 
against the legs and feet has been mentioned under 
Ileus, q. v.; but in the warmer climates we perceive 
cold employed in all its rigour. Snow nas been exter- 
nally applied, cold draughts of water freely given, cold 
clysters injected; but in this country they have been 
scarcely ever used. 

In some cases it has appeared that the mucus is 
thin and acrid, and this is most probable when colic 
arises from cold, or when slight, but teasing, in elderly 
persons. In such cases demulcents of every kind, 
often joined with opium may be employed, and oils, 
particularly the oleum ricini, is useful. Should these 
fail, the old remedy, vitrum antimonii ceratum, has 
often succeeded, and even wax, united with a propor- 
tion of soap, to render it soluble. When it arises from 
spasm, evidently connected with debility, the warmer 
aromatics, with opium, are highly useful, taking care 
to prevent the latter from constipating the bowels. 
As stimulants, turpentine and the oil of juniper are 
often advantageous, and spirits of wine have been 
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freely employed, often indeed with too much freedom, 
and inilammation has been induced. Other narcotics 
employed have been the nux vomica, the skins of wal- 
nuts, henbane, camphor, tobacco, £cc. Blisters to the 
abdomen have been often useful, and leeches, cupping 
glasses, burning with moxa (Kempfer), and escharotics 
applied to the navel have been recommended. 

See Morgagni de Sedibus, xxxiv. xxxv. 21,22; Stoll 
Praelcctiones, ii. 185; Saalman Descriptio Morbi Va- 
riolosi et Colicae Acutae; Eyselius de Colica Passione; 
Baglivi Praxis Medica, i. 9. 

The colica fiictonum is not always attended with se- 
vere pain, but very generally with a retraction of the 
abdomen, though sir George Baker mentions its being 
sometimes distinguished by a considerable flatulence. 
In general, stools are procured with great difficulty; 
but gangrene is less common, from their delay, than in 
colics of a different kind. Of lead as a cause we have 
spoken in the article Plumbum. It is indeed a rare 
one, and sleeping in newly painted rooms is undoubt- 
edly not dangerous from any saturnine efliuvia. We 
lately met with a case attributed to this cause, and was 
blamed for our incredulity ; but, in fact, the lady had 
for many years been in the habit of using saturnine cos- 
metics. 

The cathartics employed must be of the most active 
kind, and these often long continued, before any effect 
is produced. The torpor induced on the bowels re- 
quires the most active stimuli, and the empirical remedy 
among the Devonshire labourers is equal parts of ar- 
dent spirits, and the ethereal oil of turpentine. Hillary, 
however, considers stimulants as injurious; but Len- 
tin properly observes, that the pulse rising after the 
fourth day is a good sign. Sydenham recommended 
the balsam of Peru in doses of forty drops, twice or 
three times a day, and Dr. Lionel Chalmers combined 
with his purgatives some essential oils. Oily medicines, 
though recommended by Eyerel, Mosely,Tissot, Odier, 
Grashuis, and Segner, have been in our hands the 
most inert cathartics, and the only medicine of this 
class from 'which we have derived benefit is calomel 
in large doses. Hahneman recommends the dry cal- 
careous liver of sulphur as an antidote to the lead; but 
in a few instances only is lead conveyed into the intes- 
tines when it produces the disease, and, after much in- 
quiry, we cannot find that this remedy has been em- 
ployed. Blisters have been applied to the abdomen by 
Hunter (Diseases of the army in Jamaica), by Baker 
and Grashuis ; but in our hands they have availed little, 
and bleeding has been usually unnecessary. 

The chief narcotic employed has been opium, and it 
has been given previous to the evacuations, after them, 
and united with the cathartic. The last method has 
always appeared trifling; for the power of the purgative 
is lost before the action of the opium has ceased. When 
the violence of pain requires it, the opium should be first 
given; for, previous to the cessation of the spasm, pur- 
gatives will be of little use, and the dose should be such 
as to mitigate its violence, whatever the necessary 
quantity may be. Dr. Adair gave a grain every hour 
(Memoirs of the Medical Society, ii, 21). Other nar- 
cotics recommended are the henbane, the camphor, and 
the musk; but on opium our chief dependance should 
be placed. Mercury does not seem to have been given 
to a sufficient extent; to large doses of calomel, inter- 
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nally, active mercurial frictions on the abdomen may be 
joined. The practice of Dr. Chalmers seems to support 
this idea; for he sometimes gave a wine glass full of a 
solution of vitriolated copper, in the proportion of eight 
grains to eight ounces. This medicine at first discharged 
much bile, both from the stomach and intestines ; but 
at last ceased to procure any evacuation. We have found 
copper, like other metals, a powerful tonic. 

De Haen Ratio Medendi, iii. 2. x. 1 and 2; Ratio 
Medendi Continuata, iii. 363; Fothergill in the Medi- 
cal Observations and Inquiries, v. 394; Lentin in Blu- 
menbach's Bibliotheca Medica; Grashuis de Colica 
Pictonum, Amsterdam, 8vo. 1752, with the Appendix, 
containing a Decadof Observations, Amsterdam, 1755; 
Segner de Col icaSaturninaMetallurgo rum; Stoll Ratio 
Medendi, vii. 308. 

CoLLiquATivA (from the same), excessive evacuations 
either from the bowels or skin, in which the solids of 
the body seem to melt. 

CoLLisio. — Page 465, col. 2, line 27; "Sec Con- 
TUSA." — The reference is useless; for, though contu- 
sions happen by collision, the effects do not explain the 
cause. In physics collision means the mutual impulse 
of two or more bodies in motion, in opposite directions. 
The effect of this impulse is in proportion to the mo- 
mentum of the largest body, though sometimes, when 
the velocity of the smaller is increased inavast propor- 
tion, its momentum may exceed that of the larger. 
Yet in the human body velocity does not seem always 
to supply the defect of bulk; for that of light is con- 
ceivable, though it appears to possess no momentum in. 
its impulse on the retina, and out of the body scarcely 
any, even when concentrated in the focus of a mirror. 

CoLOCYNTHis. — Page 466, col. l,line 37 ; ^' quickens 
their operation." — It has been used as an anthel- 
mintic ; but it is not poisonous to worms; for Redi 
found them living twenty-four hours after immersion 
in a strong decoction of colocynth. As a drastic pur- 
gative it may, however, separate them with the mucus 
in which they are involved. In gonorrhoea it was a 
favourite remedy, when active purgatives were supposed 
to be the most certain means of relief; a plan lately in- 
troduced again, it is said, with success in some military 
hospitals. Fabre's tincture, if the remedy be admitted, 
is the safest form (Maladies Veneriennes, ii. 368). An 
ounce and half of the gross powder with six cloves, a 
drachm of the stellated aniseseed, twelve grains of saf- 
fron, and an ounce of diuretic salt, are digested in 
twenty ounces of spirit of wine for a month. Two 
drachms of the strained tincture are taken in white wine, 
for three days, every morning. On the fourth the me- 
dicine is omitted, and the former course afterwards re- 
peated. Dahlberg's tincture is said to be more con- 
venient, which he gives in chronic pains of the 
head. It differs only in omitting the cloves, the saf- 
fron, and the salt. The dose in these cases is from 
fifteen to eighteen drops three or four times a day. A 
woman who was pregnant took, it is said,, a large table 
spoonful without miscarriage following. It has been 
recommended in epilepsy, melancholy, mania, asthma, 
&c.; but seems to have no effect different from any 
purgative equally active. 
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Some authors contend that the seeds are purgative 
(Lobel); and according to Wedel, when infused in 
beer, they have been successful in lues. 

Various preparations of this medicine occur in the 
older pharmaceutical authors. The trochisci alhandet, 
conft'ctio hamech^ fiillulcs iliace, Sec. The oil of colo- 
cynth is only the fruit infused in oil, with the addition 
of the root of black hellebore, and the gall of an ox. 

Colon. — Page 466, col. 2, line 32; ^^ rtigcc are 
waved and irregular." — These rugae are not found 
under the bands, which, of course, appear to be distinct 
from the intestine, and if these bands are cut through 
all the rugae are not obliterated. 

The common coat on one side is a continuation of 
the mesocolon, and its continuation on the other forms 
the omentum. The irregular action, therefore, of the 
mesocolon, Avhen not balanced by the omentum, may 
be the cause of Colic, as stated in that article; see 
page 84, Ap. The louj^itudinal fibres of the muscular 
coat are very slender, except in the bands, and those 
which are in the situation of the annular fibres are 
segments only stretched over the folds. The solitary 
glands are broader and more numerous than in the 
coecum. From the course of the colon, spasms and in- 
flations of this intestine may be mistaken for a disorder 
of the stomach, gall bladder, kidney, or pancreas : on 
the contrary, diseases of these viscera may be referred 
to the colon : the former error is, however, the most 
common. The diseases of the colon do not greatly 
differ from those of the other intestines. 

Color. The colour of the complexion is often use- 
ful in our prognostics. The dead paleness shows that 
the circulation is not duly carried to the extreme ves- 
sels, while the livid colour is equally a proof that the 
blood stagnates in them : the latter, when in the 
cheeks, is the most common and certain mark of an 
obstruction of the circulation through the lungs ; and 
when the foramen ovale continues open, the whole 
body is caerulean. The dead paleness usually partakes 
of a yellow hue, and the most brilliant complexion is 
compounded of this yellowness, the real colour of the 
skin, and of the red colour of florid blood. The more 
brilliant yellowness from jaundice is well known ; but 
the " green and yellow melancholy" as well as " green 
eyed jealousy," exist almost exclusively in the pages of 
poetical fiction. Yet, as green is compounded of blue 
and yellow, its existence cannot be wholly denied. 

In the materia medica we are informed by Linnaeus 
that a yellow colour usually points out bitterness. Yet 
gentian is not yellow, and gutta gamba of a most bril- 
liant hue. Red, he thinks, denotes a sour taste, and 
this is undoubtedly true, not only of fruits, but of herbs 
which turn red in the autumn. The stalks, however, 
of the conium maculatum are red. Green indicates a 
crude unripe taste, as in leaves and immature fruits; a 
yellow white, a sweet and luscious one. Black gene- 
rally shows a nauseous, disagreeable taste, with, very 
generally, deleterious properties. 

CoLUMBO. — Page 468, col. 1, line 53; ^-^ ulti- 
mately he successful." — Distilled with water it shows 
no marks of oil ; but the fluid has a slight balsamic 
taste, and a smell resembling cummin seeds (Car- 



theuser Dissertationes Physicae, 149). From an ounce 
of the root the infusion was brownish, very bitter ; and 
by a gentle evaporation afforded a drachm and twenty 
four grains of extract, highly bitter, and with a slight 
smell of cummin. A saturated tincture was yellow, 
with a grateful balsamic smell approaching that of 
musk or a hyacinth, intensely bitter, affording only 
twenty four grains of extract. Wine digested with 
the root is only moderately bitter; but the best men- 
struum is proof spirit (Cartheuser, 1. c. and Josse His- 
toire de la Society de Medecine, Paris, iii. 343). The 
watery infusion is soon injured by keeping. 

The Indians consider it as an excellent remedy in 
diseases of the stomach and bowels, and they generally 
employ it in infusion with Madeira wine. In puer- 
peral fever it is often used, particularly where the dis- 
charge by stool is apparently kept up, in excess, by a 
redundance of bile. In habitual vomiting, from weak- 
ness and irritability of the stomach, it is of service, and 
it is said often to repress this action when produced by 
the bark in intermittents. In the yellow fever it is 
supposed to quiet the irritability of the stomach very 
successfully. The union of vitriolated kali often adds 
to its efficacy. Columbo root was first mentioned by 
Redi, in 1685. Experimenta circa res Naturales, 142. 

CoLUMNiFERUS. — Page 468, col. 2, line 40 ; " bear- 
ing columns or pillars." — It is the thirty seventh order 
of Linnaeus' fragments, consisting of plants, whose sta- 
mina and pistil have the appearance of a pillar in the 
centre of the flower. Plants of this order differ greatly 
in size and height; for the mallow, the tea tree, the 
lime and the silk cotton tree belong to it. On the 
whole, it is far from a natural order in any view. 

CoMPOSiTUS. — Page 471, col. 2, line 12; "m 
ofifiosition to single." — A compound flower is an ag- 
gregate of many sessile florets on one common re- 
ceptaculum, with a common perianthium, whose five 
antherae unite in the form of a cylinder: the flosculi 
are monopetalous, and under each is a rnonopetalous 
germen. Compound flowers are ligulated, tuberous, ov 
radiated. The Composit.* are an order in Linnaeus' 
natural method. 

CoNCEPTio. — Page 471, col. 2, line 45; "a liv- 
ing full grown fatus has been found." — These facts are 
sufficient to overturn the tales of authors, who con- 
tend that impregnation has taken place while the hy- 
men was entire ; that women have conceived who have 
never menstruated; and that the same event has oc- 
curred where the penis has been in part destroyed. In 
the first and last instances the causes of the deception 
are obvious. No conception has taken place where at 
least some passage has not remained pervious ; and the 
conception depends often on the ejaculatory power, ra- 
ther than the length of the penis. Where indeed the 
venereal inclination is strong in the female, a very 
slight influence is apparently sufficient. The second 
case has numerous and respectable authorities, among 
which we may reckon Morgagni, Fabricius Hildanus, 
Stark, Friend, Hollerius, &c. In fact, however, if 
there is such an evolution of the organs that a disposi- 
tion to menstruation exists, it is of little consequence 
whether the discharge has taken place. A woman 
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more readily conceives soon after menstruation ; but 
may do so in any circumstances, if the organs are duly 
evolved. Conception during menstruation is not so 
easily understood, yet facts of this kind are adduced by 
authors of credit ; and they are not more difficult to ex- 
plain, than that the menstrua shall recur soon after 
conception, without destroying the connection of the 
foetus with the uterus. 

CoNCOCTio. — Page 472, col. 2, line 53; " S'ta 
■zrvpoi, through /Ac Jz re. "—We have been entertained 
by a recurrence to the old authors on this subject, 
to observe the terrors they felt that the concoction 
should not be perfect; but disgusted by observing 
the apprehensions they entertained of every kind of 
evacuation, particularly purging, from the often re- 
peated axiom of cocta non cruda sunt movenda. The 
best information may be obtained by those who wish to 
pursue the subject in Richter's Dissertatio de Coctio- 
num Praesidiis Abusu Evacuantum Eversis, Gottingen. 
1758; Quesnay in the first volume of the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Surgery, page 122; and De Gorter in 
his Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, i. 
Stoll in Germany, and Cullen in Great Britain, first 
bi'oke the spell ; the former unwillingly and with hesi- 
tation, by confining concoction to inflammatory, and 
excluding it from gastric, fevers; the latter more deci- 
sively, by overturning the whole of the humoral pa- 
thology. 

CoNcou, a plant found on the coast of Guinea, the 
leaves of which are bruised with oil, and employed, it 
is said, with success in destroying the Guinea wor7n. 
Its place in the botanical systems has not been ascer- 
tained. 

CoNESSi. — Page 477, col. 2, line 26 ; " where it is 
called conessi." — JVerium antidysentericum Lin. Sp. PI. 
306. It is called, on the coast of Coromandel, the Tel- 
licherry bark ; and Lind informs us that it is employed 
in the peninsula of India to remove intermittents. Dr. 
Monro (Medical Essays of Edindurgh, iii. 32) found it 
useful in dysentery as well as diarrhoea. Dr. Brock- 
lesby considers it as a narcotic. 

Conferva, a genus of plant arranged with the algae. 
The tubercles are of different sizes, on very long capil- 
lary fibres : they chiefly grow on stones, on the sides of 
cisterns, and on ponds where the current of water is 
inconsiderable. 

Conferva rivulalis, Lin. Sp. PI. 1633; a plant 
lately used in asthma and hectic, from the observation, 



Stahlii Dissertatio Epistolica de motu Tonico Vitali in- 
deque Pendenti motu Sanguinis Particulari Jenae 1692 ; 
Ejusdem de Commotione Sanguinis Translatoria et 
Eluctatoria Halas, 1694; Ej Positiones de Estu Maris 
Microcosmici, seu Fluxu et Refluxu Sanguinis Halae, 
1696; Ej. de Motibus Humorum Spasmodicis, a motu 
Pulsus Ordinarii Diversis Halae, 1697. 

CoNGLUTiNATio, the union of two contiguous bo- 
dies by the interposition of a third, as of two fingers, 
each deprived of their integuments, by an effusion of 
gluten; or of the pleura to the lungs, by effusion, 
one of the terminations of inflammation. 

ConiferjE arbores. — Page 479, col. 2, line 12; 
"_^r and pine." — The fruit of these trees is squamose 
and scaly, the substance ligneous. Under the scales 
the seeds are placed, and when these are ripe the 
squamae separate. Linnaeus has united them in a natu- 
ral order, and the genera are the cu/iressuS) e/ihedra, 
e(/uisetu7n, Juni/ierus, /linus, taxus, thuja. 

Conniventes valvule; those folds discovered on 
the inner surface of the duodenum and ilium. 

Conserva. — Page 480, col. 1, line 11; ^^ become 
glutinous.) and astringents soft." — Read less glutinous 
and astringents mild. 

Consolida regalis. Delfihinium consolida Lin. Sp. 
PI. 748 ; a plant which we might resign with little 
loss. The flowers are bitter, and the taste remains in 
the watery as well as the spirituous extract ; in the 
former there are some traces of mucilage, and the wa- 
ter is tinged with their blue colour. Authors have co- 
pied from each other with little examination, and the 
cure of ojihthalmia by the distilled water recurs in al- 
most every writer on the materia medica. Its utility 
as a diuretic, lithontriptic, an emmenagogue, and a de- 
obstruent, scarcely rests on a better foundation. Am- 
brose Pare styles it a vulnerary. 

Contorts, the thirtieth order of Linnaeus' frag- 
ments, comprising plants which have a single petal, 
bent on one side. The genera are echites, gardenia, ge- 
niJia,7nicrocne7num,nerium,fieriJiloca,ra'wolfia.,tabern<ie- 
montana,vinca,afiocynum.) asclefiias^ comeraria, cero/ie- 
gia, cynanchum, fiuhneria, stafielia. 

Contra ctura primaria. — Page 485, col. 1, line 
6; '•'•from irritating acrimony." — The causes of these 
varieties are numerous. Suppressed evacuations are 
frequent ones, and in Baldinger's collection there is an 



that in sunshine it separates a large proportion of vital instance of its arising from repelled itch, and yielding 

air; but this we now know to be injurious in such when the eruption was restored. It is said not to be 

cases, so that it is no longer employed. uncommon if the hair is prematurely cut off in plica, 

and suppressed perspiration has often occasioned it, 

CoNGESTio. — Page 479, col. 1, line 39; ^^ quickly Anger and terror are enumerated among the causes; 

formed and terminated." — In pathology, it is the ac- but more frequent ones are metallic vapours, particu- 

cumulation of blood in any one part, which the Boer- larly the fumes of arsenic, lead, and mercury. From 

haavians considered as arising from lentor; the Stahl- an injudiciously conducted salivation it seems also to 

ians and the Cullenians, from partial increased action have arisen. The irritation of a ganglion on a nerve, 

of the vessels. We have not been able to trace this or an injury of a nerve in bleeding (Plater), or from a 

opinion beyond the era of Stahl, and now introduce fracture (Eason Medical Commentaries, v. 83), have 

the subject to notice more distinctly the titles of the occasioned the disease, 

dissertations in which this opinion was promulgated. The causes will often suggest the remedies. Embro- 
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cations of every kind, slimulating plasters, the warm 
bath, mineral waters, electricity, and galvanism, have 
been employed : oily embrocations are sometimes suc- 
cessful ; but the Pulsatilla nigricans has been only re- 
commended by Storck. A plaster of the gum ammo- 
niac, softened with vinegar of squills, has been highly 
commended on the most respectable authorities. 

CoNTRAYEKVA. — Page 485, col. 1, line 37; "Lin. 
Sp. Fl. 176." — There is still some difficulty re- 
specting the real plant from which this officinal is 
■procured. Dr. Houston (Philosophical Transactions, 
xxxvii. 196, 197) refers it, with great reason, to the 
dorstenia drakena, or to a species since distinguished by 
his OAvn name (Sp. PI. Wildenow, i. 683, 682) ; yet 
Wildenow still preserves the references under the dor- 
stenia contrayerva (683). The name, which implies a 
plant against poisons,Jmay have misled travellers, and in- 
deed Hernandez (Rar. Med. Novae Hispanise Thesau- 
rus, 301) considers this plant to be a species of passi- 
flora ; and Jussieu has referred it to the fisoralcsafienta- 
fihylla Lin. Sp. PI. 1076 (see the following article, Con- 
trayerva nova). The appearance of the root op- 
poses the opinion that it is the drakena of Clusius, un- 
less the fibres are supposed to have been destroyed in 
the voyage. 

The colour of the root is a reddish brown, internally 
Avhite; the taste and smell of the fibres are much 
•weaker than those of the tubera. Vitriolated steel 
shows no astringent principle. The watery decoction 
is so mucilaginous that it will scarcely pass through a 
filter, and the aqueous extract is double the quantity of 
the spirituous. The tincture is, however, more elegant 
in its appearance, of a red colour, more pungent 
than the decoction, leaving a sensation of heat and 
pungency in the mouth. It seems to have been for- 
merly a favourite medicine in low fevers, though now 
neglected. Whether it was too much extolled, and 
expectation too highly raised, or whether really useless, 
we know not; for we have never employed it, except 
■with the bark in gargarisms in the angina maligna, and 
then rather from its mucilaginous than its pungent qua- 
lities. 

CoNTRE-coup, a French word, implying a contra 
fissure, viz. a fissure on the side opposite to that on 
which the blow was inflicted. See Fissura. 

CoNTUSA. — Page 486, col. 1, line 53; " often 
the consequence." — We have omitted, among the re- 
medies, to mention leeches, or camphor combined 
in a large proportion with alcohol. The latter is 
chiefly useful when united with strong vinegar. In 
inward contusions the German Surgeons depend greatly 
on the efficacy of arnica. 

CoNvuLsio. — Page 488, col. 2, line 65; " is the 
only certain remedy ." — Convulsions are sometimes pe- 
riodical, and Bonetus, mentions them as occasionally 
so violent as to break a bone. They often return pe- 
riodically ; are sometimes, it is said, epidemic (StoU 
Ratio Medendi, iv. 80); often contagious (CoUectio 
Societatis Med. Havniensis, ii. 3; Van Swieten's Com- 
mentaries). The malleatio is a singular form of this 
disease, viz. a convulsive action of one or both hands 
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striking the knee like a hammer. We remember a 
case of ihis kind, where it affected both hands clenched. 
If, however, they were separated, or the motion stop- 
ped, the convulsion became violent and general. Mor- 
gagni, de Sedibus, x. 16, records a case in which it 
came on in the sound hand, if the finger of the afiected 
one was extended. 

Convulsions have been most frequently induced by 
diseases of the brain or cranium, particularly by effu- 
sion of blood, serum, or pus in it (Morgagni de Sedi- 
bus,. i. 236; ix. 18; x. 6, 9, 18; li. 45, &c.) ; by 
exostoses, particularly of the temporal bone; by a rnis- 
shapen head (Morgagni de Sedibus, ix. 9 ; Smellie's 
Collections, 469); and by bony spiculas irritating the 
falciform sinus : an irritation of the spinal marrow has 
produced the same effect. Suppressions- of every kind 
of evacuation have occasioned them, and even the delay 
of those eruptions, which appear at determined periods, 
as small-pox, meazles, 8cc. Terror is no uncommon 
cause, and the irritations are as numerous as the sensi- 
ble organs of the body. Among these we have men- 
tioned worms; but probably more frequent sources are 
acrid contents of the stomach. We may mention also 
as causes narcotics of every kind, acrid clysters, the 
more violent drastic purgatives, and arsenic (Helsham 
in the Edinburgh Commentaries). The deleterious 
gases have a similar effect. Wounds and punctures of 
the nerves are frequent causes, and distention of " a 
nerve by an aneurismal tumour has been accused. 

If the principle laid down be correct, the first step 
in the cure will be to remove irritation, or, secondly, 
to lessen the mobility, so as to render its influence less 
injurious. The former agrees very nearly with the 
plans laid down by StoU (Ratio Medendi, ii. 155, Sec.), 
who directs emetics, laxatives, bleeding, See. with 
every method of removing irritation. Each must be, 
in the first place, useful. If the disease does not occur 
in worn-out constitutions, where excessive irritability 
is the only cause. When every suspected source of 
irritation is removed, the antispasmodics, the tonics, 
or the narcotics, are employed. The two former have 
been spoken of at some length (vide in verbis). The 
narcotics employed have been numerous. The nux 
vomica; the stramonium Wedenbergde Stramonii, usu 
in Morbis Convulsivis) ; Hyoscyamus, Faba St. Ignatii, 
belladonna (StoU Ratio Medendi, iii. 407); orange 
leaves (De Haen Ratio Medendi, vi. 301; and Dip- 
pel's animal oil. Morgagni mentions a singular remedy 
(De Sedibus, x. 21), two ounces of olive oU every 
night, instead of a supper. See Epilepsia. 

CoNYZA. — Page 489, col. 1, line 23 ; "cot^crecZ toj/A 
a downy substa7ice." — The plant is the coryza cerulea, 
the erigeron acre Lin. Sp. PI. 1211. It is sometimes used 
in heartburn, and in diseases of the chest. 

CoN-YZA MINOR. — Page 489, col. 1, line 30 ; " Inula 
DYSENTERicA." — As somctimcs happens in a dic- 
tionary, the word referred to is not to be found, or its ob- 
ject is different. Thus, in the above article we are re- 
ferred to enula, and then only find enulahelenium, vnlh- 
out any explanation. We should not have blazoned this 
error, but that it is almost the only one. The conyza 
media is called the Swedish arnica and in the Berlin 
Transactions styled or/jicc sfiuria. The root is acri^. and 
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slightly arotnatic, though little known. It is more acrid 
and more astringent than the arnica, and, from the 
latter quality, better fitted for restraming haemorrhages. 
The Russians, it is said, used it with success, in their 
Persian expedition, when attacked with the dysentery. 

Cor. — Page 493, col. 2, line 5 ; " meliorated by the 
action of the air " — The diseases of the heart are those 
of original structure and situation, or the consequence 
of former complaints. The heart has been fjund on the 
right side, and out of the thorax ; so netimes inv^erted; 
occasionally displaced by steaioms, or diseases of the 
other viscera. It has appeared on dissection globular, 
sometimes flattened, and (chiefly in animals and birds) 
double. The point, in one instance recorded by Bartho- 
line (Historia Anatomica), was bifid. A concretion 
with the pericardium, and of both with the mediastinum, 
have been occasionally observed ; and difi'erent authori- 
ties may be adduced in support of its being often found 
hairy. The hairy heart of Aristomenes of Messina 
has been often mentioned. Among the original dis- 
eases of the heart we may mention a rupture of dif- 
ferent parts, since it probably depends on organic de- 
bility. Each part of the heart has been occasionally 
ruptured; but perhaps the left ventricle most frequent- 
ly : in one instance it was the effect of an epileptic at- 
tack ; in another (Ludvvig Adversaria, i. 1, 4) the right 
auricle wus ruptured from a blow. Portal also records 
a case of rupture from the same cause. An instance 
of the perforation of the septum is recorded by Dr. 
Hunter (Medical Observations and Inquiries, vi. 299), 
and another occurs in the Historia Anatomica of Bar- 
tholine (iv. 20). The foramen ovale is sometimes 
found open (Hunter 1. c. case 2; Albmi Annotationes 
Academicae, i. 9) and, in one case recorded in the Bo- 
logna Transactions, vi. by Tacconi, it seems to have 
been again burst open by a fall. The heart is some- 
times found enormously enlarged, sometimes loaded 
with fat. 

The secondary diseases of the heart are, ossifications, 
hydatids, polypi, inflammations, aneurisms, and ulcera- 
tions. Mr. Cheston found, in one instance (Medical 
Observations and Inquiries, v. 31), the heart wholly 
without blood, containing air only. - It is sometimes 
wholly consumed, perhaps, as Morgagni suggests, by 
the irritation of osseous matter (De Sedibus, xxvii, 24; 
see also xxv. 19, 8cc. ; Mechell in Epistolis ad Halle- 
rum Scriptis, iii. ; Senac sur le Coeur, cap. 4). In 
many instances it is lean, tabid, and flaccid, particularly 
in some cases of hectic. Lancisi has observed, that dis- 
eases on the right side of the heart are pointed out by a 
pulsation of the jugular veins ; a question which Mor- 
gagni examines at some length (Ep. xviii. 9, 10, 11). 
The effects of diseases of this organ areehiefly those of 
the convulsive kind. 

CORALLINA HELMINTHOCORTON. Page 494, Col. 1, 

line 10 ; — " anthelmintic." — For conserva in the line be- 
fore, read confer-va. This is said to be a fucus, called 
by La Tourette (Journal de Physique, 1782), /ucus 
helminthocorton. The last author who has treated of 
it medicinally is Schwendiman (Dissertatio Helmintho- 
corli, Historia Natura atque Vires, Stasburg, 1780). 
When Corsica was invaded by the French armies it 
was tried by Stephanopoli,a Greek surgeon of the hos- 
voi,. II. 



pital at Ajacio, and by his re'bommendation conveyed 
to France and Switzerland. The Strasburg physicians 
seem to have found it successful as a vermifuge ; but, 
frojTi the few facts recorded, it appears not to have been 
eminently advantageous. It is chiefly mucilaginous, 
containing common salt in a large proportion, soda, 
with Glauber's saltselenite, and a considerable quantity 
of an inerr earth. These facts do not support its vege- 
table nature, and, in reality, it docs not differ from the 
other corallines. We believe, however, that the ani- 
mal inhabiting any of the corallmes has not been seen. 

CoRiANDRUM. — Page 495, col. 1, line 15 ; " re- 
markable consequences." — The seeds certainly become 
milder by age ; but the plant itself has always been sus- 
pected. A late author, Seguier, remarks that in its 
native country, after rain, it will even affect the heads of 
passengers (Plantae Veronenses, 28) ; and Avicennahas 
observed, that the plant, when moist, or its expressed 
juice, brings on vertigo, dimness of sight, and faiuity. 
Boding seems to lessen its deleterious power; for the 
Egyptians used it as a condiment, and in Spain it is ac- 
counted a cordial, though sometimes with a suspicion 
of its affecting the head, Mathiolus is so apprehensive 
of the deleterious power of the seeds, that he orders 
them to be steeped three days in vinegar before they 
are used as a medicine. It has been recommended as 
a remedy in intermittents. 

Cork. — Page 495, col. 1, line 45; '^^ but now dis- 
used." — When burnt, it is employed in the preparation 
of Spanish black, and is supposed to be, medicinally, 
useful, with burnt sponge, in bronchocele and scro- 
fula. 

Cornea. — Page 495, col. 2, line 3 ; " but soon 
evafiorates." — The strata may be easily separated by 
maceration in cold water ; but if macerated iintil it is 
ne.irly putrid, and then immersed in boiling water, the 
cornea separates from the sclerotica. It is thicker than 
the sclerotica, particularly at birth, when its posterior 
surface nearly touches the iris. The figure of the cor- 
nea approaches that of a segiiient of a circle : the cir- 
cumference of the concave side is circular, but that of 
the convex transversely oval. See Oculus. 

Corona imperiahs. — Page 496, col. 2, line 20; 
" Crown imperial." — Fritillaria imfierialis Lin. Sp. PI. 

Corpora fimbriata. — Page 497, col. 2, line 35 ; 
^'■fornix of the brain." — They are the flattened termi- 
nations of the posterior crura of the fornix, which turn 
round into the inferior cavity of the lateral ventricles, 
and in the pes hippocampi. 

Corpora quADRiGEMiNA, tubercula quadrigemina^ 
eminent I £ quadrigemina, four white, oval tubercles of 
the brain, situated, two on each side,' over the poste- 
rior orifice of the third ventricle, and the aqueduct of 
Sylvius. From a supposed resemblance, they are called 
nates and testes. 

Corpora striata. — Page 497, col. 2, line 46 ; 
" rvixcd together." — They lie at the bottom of the su- 
perior cavity of the lateral ventricles, which they 
4 H 
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distantly resemble in shape. The anterior parts are 
near the septum lucidum, from which they gradually 
separate, as they run backward, and diminish in size. 
They are, in reality, the convex bottoms of the ventri- 
cles ; and, at the lower part of the interstice between the 
larger portions of them, is the anterior commissure of 
the cerebrum, a transverse medullary cord, which com- 
municates with the bottom of the corpora striata by a 
turn towards each side. 

Cortex Peruvianus. — Page 499, col. 2, line 49 ; 
" -virtue ?oir/n\s/irmc?/i/c."— Since this article was printed 
we have received the experiments of Vauquelin on the 
different species of bark, of which we shall add an ab- 
stract from the fifty -ninth volume of the Annales de 
Chimie. It is difficult to ascertain, our author re- 
marks, the real goodness of this medicine by its sensi- 
ble qualities. M. Seguin proposed, as a criterion, the 
precipitation of tanin, while the bad kinds precipitate 
a solution of animal jelly ; but there are many species 
of true bark which do not precipitate tanin, though 
they cure intermittents. 

A superior kind of yellow bark, styled royal, infused 
for twenty-four hours in water, communicated a yel- 
low colour, a very bitter and slightly astringent taste. 
It formed a copious flocculent precipitate, with a solution 
of isinglass ; a green one of a bilious hue, by a solution 
of sulphat of iron ; and a yellowish white sediment, by 
tartarized antimony. Oxalate of ammonia, precipitated 
oxalate of lime, and the solution sensibly reddened the 
tincture of turnsol. 

After the precipitation by the isinglass, when filtered, 
it was colourless, scarcely astringent, though the bitter 
taste was sensibly preserved. It gave a green tinge to 
the solution of iron, as before, though with a yellower 
hue, and precipitated also the tartarized antimony ; but 
the precipitate was whiter. 

Another portion of the same infusion, precipitated by 
tartarized antimony, and filtered, still rendered an infu- 
sion of isinglass and of vitriolated iron turbid. The 
precipitate, first formed by the antimony, was rendered 
slightly green by the addition of some drops of sulphat 
of iron. It would seem, therefore, that the principle 
which precipitates tartarized antimony, isinglass, and 
the sulphat of iron was the same ; and if the property 
still remains after precipitation with tartarized anti- 
iTiony, it is apparently owing to the combination of this 
principle with the antimony remaining in the solution. 
This supposition, however, is scarcely reconcileable wiih 
the very abundant precipitation of isinglass by some 
barks, which do not precipitate tartarized antimony, so 
that they seem rather to depend on two different princi- 
ples. The decoctions afforded the same appearances ; 
but the precipitates were more abundant, and were de- 
posited more quickly. The decoction, as well as the in- 
fusion, precipitated solutions of sulphat of copper of a 
reddish yellow, and of acetat of lead of a yellowish white. 

The Santa Fe bark, though lately introduced, has 
been found very efficacious. It is grey externally, red 
within, thick, slightly curled, with a taste strongly as- 
tringent, but an inconsiderable bitterness. Its infusion 
is much redder than that of the former species ; it pre- 
cipitates a solution of isinglass in red flocculi, and an 
infusion of yellow bark itself in a very copious red se- 
diment. Though the effect on a solution of tartarized 
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antimony is inconsiderable, it precipitates a solution of 
iron in a beautiful deep green, sensibly reddens the 
tincture of turnsol, is precipitated by oxalate of ammo- 
nia in oxalate of lime, though less copiously than the 
infusion of yellow bark. It precipitates the acetat of 
lead and sulphat of copper in a reddish brown sediment; 
so that the principle which precipitates the antimony 
is probably different from that which precipitates the 
other salts ; and, therefore, this species wants some 
component parts which the other possesses. If, too, 
they were the same, they would not render each other 
turbid. 

The decoction of this species does not differ from the 
infusion ; but it was not turbid on cooling, and does 
not possess a sufficient quantity of the principle which 
precipitates the antimonial and other metallic solutions; 
for M. Vauquelin is confident that the depositions 
formed by the decoction of bark, on cooling, are the 
same which in the bark of Santa Fe precipitates the 
iron of a green colour, lead yellow, and copper brown, 
without affecting the salts of antimony. We may, 
therefore, at least, in his opinion, presume that this 
species is a weaker bark than the yellow. 

The third species was the grey cincona, styled supe- 
rior. The infusion is colourless ; but the taste bitter 
and astringent. It produces a copious white precipitate 
from a solution of isinglass, of red from tanin, of white 
from tartarized antimony, and of a beautiful emerald 
green from vitriolated iron, but induces no change in 
the infusion of yellow bark. 

Grey caiiella cincona produces an infusion of a deep 
red colour, a bitter and astringent taste; precipitates in 
a fawn colour a solution of isinglass, and communicates 
a green colour to a solution of sulphat of iron ; but 
does not precipitate a solution of the antimonial salt, 
and occasions no change in the infusion of the superior 
grey bark, or the infusion of tanin, though it throws 
down a copious fawn coloured precipitate from the in- 
fusion of yellow bark. 

These vegetable infusions, precipitated one by the 
other most completely, no longer produce any effect on 
tartarized antimony ; from whence it is probable that 
the principle which, in the yellow bark, precipitates 
the antimonial, is combined with some substance of the 
grey canella bark and of tan ; but these infusions thus 
mutually precipitated, still copiously throw down the 
isinglass from its solution, so that the pi'inciple which 
precipitates the latter is not the same that decomposes 
the antimonial. What confirms this opinion is, that 
the infusion of yellow bark precipitated most completely 
by a solution of isinglass still decomposes the antimo- 
nial, though certainly in a less proportion. The pre- 
cipitation of the metallic salt is not occasioned by the 
isinglass, which produces no effect on it. The mutual 
precipitates of the yellow and grey canella barks is 
brown, dries readily, bubbles when heated, exhales a 
smoke void of acrimony, and shows some analogy to 
animal matters, by leaving a light, spongy, coal. 

The red bark has been improperly called the fiitton 
bark; for the latter is a different substance. The 
infusion is of a red colour, with a light tint of the 
orange, a bitter and astringent taste. The precipitate, 
with isinglass, is copious and of a red colour; with 
emetic tartar, of a yellowish white ; with the infusion 
of the grey canella, brown ; with the sulphat of iron, 
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green. It acts on the other metallic solutions as the 
former species. 

The grey cincona was put into our author's hands by 
M. Bouillon la Grange. The pieces are thin, curled, 
apparently from the branches or very young trees, ap- 
parently of the kind of the quinquina of Loxa, which 
will be soon noticed. The infusion of this bark, in 
colour, resembled the red Malaga wine, with an astrin- 
gent and bitter taste; precipitated isinglass of a white 
colour, tanin of a yellowish red; infusion of yellow 
bark grey ; emetic tartar in flakes of a yellowish white ; 
sulphat of iron green, and theacetat of lead white. It 
did not precipitate the sulphat of copper, nor the infu- 
sion of the Santa Fe bark. This bark is seemingly an 
active medicine. 

The dead grey bark is apparently the white Santa Fe 
bark, brought home by Humbolt, which will be soon 
described. The infusion is of the colour of Malaga 
■wine, without astringency or bitterness, producing a 
copious precipitate of yellow bark, in brown flocculi, 
and giving a solution of red sulphat of iron a beautiful 
green, which soon forms a similar precipitate. Emetic 
tartar, isinglass, and the canella cincona produce no 
. change in it ; so that, if a species of bark, it is a very 
inert one. 

The yellow barky cincona fiubescens of Wahl, mace- 
rated for twenty-four hours in distilled water, yielded a 
transparent fluid of a golden colour, very bitter, and 
frothing by agitation. Gallic alcohol threw down a co- 
pious precipitate re-dissolved by an excess of alcohol, 
and again precipitated by adding water, which proves 
that the matter separated by the tanin is not purely ani- 
mal. It precipitates the solutions of tartar emetic and 
nitrated silver of a yellowish white, gives the sulphat of 
iron a decided green colour, without precipitating any 
thing. A solution of isinglass produced no change, 
and the tincture of turnsol was not reddened. The 
fluid, during evaporation, deposited a rose coloured 
substance on the sides of the capsule; when reduced 
to the consistence of a syrup, a precipitate was still 
formed of a brown marron colour : the fluid, when fil- 
tered, was coloured, and contained the salt peculiar to 
the bark. The brown substance, washed with a small 
quantity of cold water, is chiefly soluble in hot water 
and alcohol, very sparingly in cold : the taste is very 
bitter. 

In the watery solution of this deposition galls form 
a copious precipitate. Tartar emetic and nilrat of 
mercury produce the same effects as in the maceration: 
sulphat of iron is changed to a green ; oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid loses its smell, and forms, with the solution 
of this substance, a flocculent precipitate. Isinglass 
produces the same eff'ect as in the maceration. The 
sulphuric and acetic acids produce no change, and, when 
diluted with caustic potash, no ammoniacal odour is 
exhaled. 

Two hundred and twenty five grammes of this sub- 
stance dried, and submitted to distillation, yielded much 
water, a sensible quantity of ammonia, and a purplish 
oil, which loses its colour by a solution in alcohol ; but 
recovers it when its menstruum is evaporated. A 
small proportion of charcoal was left in the retort, 
which, by combustion, gave about one eleventh of 
ashes, soluble in muriatic acid, and which consisted of 
lime and iron. 
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The bitter coloured substance evidently produces all 
the phenomena just described; apparently holds a mid- 
dle rank between vegetable and animal matter ; and 
seems to M. Vauquelin to be the efficacious principle 
in the cure of agues. The fluid separated from this 
substance, was triturated with alcohol, which took up the 
colouring part, and seemed only a portion of the same 
substance which had been retained by water. The 
portion which the alcohol would not dissolve resembled 
a thick mucilage, with scarcely colour or taste. It dis- 
solved copiously in water, yielding, by evaporation, la- 
mellated crystals of a salt, to be soon noticed, which 
were slightly coloured. 

The seventh maceration of the same bark still preci- 
pitated a solution of galls, and it was supposed that 
cold water could not wholly dissolve the principle which 
produced this eff'ect. The remaining bark was conse- 
quently boiled, and the decoction resembled in every 
respect the cold infusion, except that it did not dissolve 
tartarized antimony, probably because its principle was 
too much diluted. 

Eighty-four grammes of the Cincona officina- 
lis, treated like the last species, yielded a fluid equally 
bitter, but of a lighter colour and more mucilaginous. 
The infusion slightly reddened the tincture of turnsol, 
and, Avith reagents, the appearances were the same as 
with the cincona pubescena. All the infusions were 
inspissated by evaporation ; but the remaining water, 
containing the essential salt of the bark, was evaporated 
separately, and crystallized. After separating " the co- 
louring matter by means of alcohol, it furnished crystals 
in a few days." We have thus two species of bark 
which do not precipitate isinglass, and consequently do 
not possess the principle which produces this effect" in 
the other species; these then, according to M. Seguin 
should be styled the best kinds." 

Cold water repeatedly effused, still furnished a pre- 
cipitate with galls, and the residuum was consequently 
boiled. The decoction was less bitter than the infu- 
sion, but more mucilaginous than that of the cincona 
pubescens; precipitated gall-nuts, and nitrated mercury 
rendered the sulphat of iron green ; but produced no 
precipitation with solutions of emetic tartar and isin- 
glass. This species differs, therefore, from the supe- 
rior grey bark. 

The next kind examined was the cincona magyiifolia. 
One hundred grammes of this bark, reduced to a fine 
powder, macerated for twenty-four hours in water, 
gave a solution which passed the. filter with difficulty, 
was of a ruby red, slightly mucilaginous, and bitter; 
but with a decided astringency. The tincture of turn- 
sol was not reddened, galls and tartarized antimony not 
precipitated by it, though a copious precipitate appeared 
on adding a solution of isinglass; and on infusion of the 
two last species, the sulphat of iron was changed to 
a light green, which the oxygenated muriatic acid ren- 
dered of a dirtier hue. The second infusion no longer 
precipitated isinglass. 

The infusions, evaporated, were digested in warm al- 
cohol, which acquired a very beautiful colour, and 
when diluted with water, and tried by the reagents 
employed in the first maceration, produced the same 
effects; so that the principle on which these depend is 
soluble in alcohol. The portion, not soluble in alcohol, 
was of an ochry red, blackened by the access of air, and 
411 2 
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was soluble again in water. The solution neither pre- 
cipitated isinglass ).or gdlls, though it prfccipitatcd ni- 
trat ofmercuiy and emetic tartar, and rendered sulphat 
of iron green. This substance, insoluble in alcohol, 
yielded by distillation, ammonia and one twenty-fifth 
of coal. 

A kind of bark sold luithout a riame, but with all the 
characters of the c. magnifolia, yielded, however, a so- 
lution of a less deep colour, though more bitter and less 
astringent. This solution sensibly reddened the tinc- 
ture of turnsol, precipitated neither galls nor tartar 
emetic, but rendered sulphat of iron green, and preci- 
pitated nitrat of mercury. In general, it agreed with 
the c. magnifolia ; but a decoction of the residuum did 
not precipitate tartarized antimony. 

The true fiitton bark resembles in colour, form and bit- 
ter taste, the St. Domingo bark, analyzed by Mr Foiir- 
croy. The infusion communicated to water the colour of 
veinous blood. The taste is more bitter and disagreea- 
ble than that of others. Tmciure of galls, emetic tar- 
tar, nitrat of mercury, sulphat of iron, and oxygenat- 
ed muriatic acid, produced with it copious precipita- 
tions. Solutions of isinglass were unchanged. The 
infusion left, on evaporation, a residuum which partly 
dissolved in alcohol, communicating to it a beautiful 
red: the portion insoluble in alcohol was grey, and ap- 
peared like earth. The solution resembled the infu- 
sions : the residuum gave out, on distillation, ammonia. 

Some specimens of bark brought by Humbolt and Bon- 
jiland were next examined. The first was the cincona 
»f Loxa^ proceeding from branches of tvv'o years old, and 
destined for the repository of the king of Spain. The 
colour externally is grey; within yellow; in quills, 
W:th a bitter and astrmgent taste. The infusion was 
of a yellowish red, slightly coloured, with an inconsi- 
derable smell of mould, a bitter taste, precipitating 
galls, tartar emetic, and acetat of lead of a yellowish 
white; iron of a bluish green; oxalate of ammonia, 
white; and solutions of isinglass in large, glutinous, 
white flocculi. The precipitates formed by isinglass 
and the antimonial salts were redissolved by an excess 
of the warm infusion. From these qualities M. Vau- 
quelin supposes that it must be a very active medicine. 

The ivhite bark of Snyita Fe is of a rusty yellow ex- 
ternally, and of a deeper colour within. The pieces 
are flat and thick, with a granulated fracture; the taste 
neither bitter nor astringent. The infusion is of a 
deeper yellow than that of the last species, precipitating 
neither galls, emedc tartar, nor isinglass ; but render- 
ing a solution of iron green, and precipitating acetat of 
lead of a brownish yellow. This is consequently not a 
species of cincona. 

The orange cincona of Santa Fe is of the yellow co- 
lour of canella, without an epidermis, thick, of a very 
fibrous fiacture. The thinnest pieces are in quills, the 
thickest flat, without astringency. The infusion is 
scarcely coloured, the bitter taste decided, precipitating 
copiously tanin and tartarized antimony of a white 
colour, rendering a solution of iron slighly green, 
without injuring the transparency of the infusion of the 
Loxa bark. We can, therefore, scarcely expect any de- 
tided febrifuge virtues from this bark. 

The common bark of Peru is grey without, and of 
an ochry red within. The surface is wrinkled ; the bark 
itself in quills of different thickness j the taste bitter 



and astringent. The infusion is slightly yellow, with a 
bitter and astringent taste, precipitating tartar emetic, 
isinglass, and tanm, of a yellowish wiiitc, and sulphat 
of iron green. It reddens the turnsol, and appears to 
resemble the grey (su/ierior) bark. 

The 7-ed bark of Santa Fe seems to resemble that 
called the Santa Fe bark, without any distinction. It 
yields an infusion, resembling in colour Malaga wine, 
with a taste slightly bitter, but astringent, precipitating; 
isinglass of a brown colour; but not emetic tartar, nor 
tanin; rendering the sulphat of iron green, and slightly 
reddening the turnsol. 

The yellow bark ofCuenza was taken from branches 
of from four to six years old; but it seemed to have 
been damaged. It was covered with a white moss, of a 
yellowish brown internally, with a fibrous fracture and 
no taste. Its infusion is neither bitter nor astringent, 
precipitating neither tartarized antimony, isinglass, nor 
tanin ; rendering the sulphat of iron green, and preci- 
pitating the acetat of lead. 

To elucidate the nature of the piinciples of the bark, 
M. Vauquelin next examines some analogous vegetable 
substances better known. The first of these isthegalls. 
The infusion of galls precipitates copiously the solution 
of isinglass white, iron blue, emetic tartar of a yellowish 
white, the infusion of yellow cincona in dirty white 
flocculi, c jpper of a yellow brown, and lead of a yel- 
lowish white, without affecting the infusions of the 
Santa Fe bark or of tan. Galls appear, therefore, to 
approach in properties the yellow bark. They differ, 
however, in their action on tan and iron, as well as in 
precipitating each other. 

The infusion of tan precipitated the solution of isin- 
glass yellov/, iron blue, copper brown, without affect- 
ing the infusion of the Santa Fe bark, or a solution of 
emetic tartar. It reddens the tincture of turnsol, and 
is precipitated by the oxalat of ammonia. An essential 
difference is, therefore, perceivable in its want of influ- 
ence on the antimonial salt. The bark of the cherry- 
tree, sometimes mixed with the Peruvian bark, has only 
one common property, viz. precipitating the sulphat 
of iron green. The centaury and chain adrys are exa.ct- 
ly similar to the cherry-tree bark. 

The white wilioiv bark certainly possesses some of the 
properties of cincona,. and precipitates, on infusion, isin- 
glass, sulphat of iron green, and acetatof copper brown; 
uniting, therefore, the bitter and astringent principles, 
it is piobably a febrifuge. 

An infusion of Angustura bark does not precipitate 
isinglass, but throws down a copious precipitate from aa 
infusion oi'" galls and of yellow bark, rendering that of 
the Santa Fe very slightly turbid. Iron, emetic, tartar, 
copper, lead, and tanin, are all precipitated yellow. 
Angusturabark, therefore, differs from the Peruviaa 
from its want of astringency, and the principle whiclx 
occasions the precipitations is not probably the same* 
as their colour is different. 

Those infusions and decoctions which firecifiitate neither 
the infusion of tan nor tartarized antimony comxnwnicate 
to water a red colour, often a yellowish, sometimes a 
brown red; froth by agitation; are bitter, with more 
or less astringency. Left to the air in a vessel not 
quite full they mould rapidly, and are covered with a 
greenish pellicle; some of these sensibly redden the 
tincture of turnsol, showing an acid at liberty. Alca- 
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liol, mixed in the proportion of two parts to one, pi'C- 
cipitates a greyish matter, which, on drying, is black. 
1 he liquor then becomes clear and of a purer red : these 
appearances show the presence of a mucous matter. 

A small quantity of pure alkali in the acid infusions 
throws down a red precipitate, approaching the violet; 
but a larger quantity redissolves the precipitate, adding 
to the intensity of the colour. When evaporated, the 
colour becomes deeper; and on cooling, after concentra- 
tion, a brown, very bitter, matter is deposited, dissolved, 
especially with the assistance of heat, in alcohol, and 
again precipitated in water, if the solution is sufficiently 
concentrated. Water itself dissolves this matter, which 
it has abandoned during the evaporation; but it requires 
a much larger proportion than when the other principles 
of the cinconei were present, which seem to prove that 
these principles assist the solution. 

If the infusions of bark are allowed to cool frequently 
before they are reduced to dryness, they deposit, at each 
cooling, a matter similar to that just spoken of, and this 
has been supposed to have become insoluble by its union 
with oxygen; but is really deposited from the want of a 
sufficient proportion of water. This apparently resinous 
matter gives the infusions their bitter taste; for if 
mixed with the same proportion of v/ater, after the se- 
paration the degree of bitterness is nearly the same. 
The whole of this portion is not, however, separated; 
the other principles retain a part of it in solution. If, 
however, these soft extracts are treated with alcohol, so 
as to separate the " resinifonn" matter, a brown viscid 
substance only remains, which is not bitter to the taste, 
and which dissolves in water, without separating when 
cold. There are, consequently, in these kinds of bark 
two distinct substances, one bitter and astringent, solu- 
ble in alcohol, and scarcely soluble in water; the other 
insoluble in alcohol, of a sweet mucilaginous taste, 
wholly taken up by water. 

The former of these substances in a dry state is of a 
red brown colour, intensely bitter, soluble in part only 
in cold water, while the other is dispersed in the fluid 
in the form of reddish flocculi. If heated, however, 
the latter dissolve also, and the liquor is clear, of a deep 
brown, turbid on cooling, but leaving only a slight de- 
posit. It is singular that with a amall proportion of 
water this substance dissolves wholly in a clear liquor ; 
it becomes turbid if more water is added, and again 
clear, with a still larger proportion. It seems, there- 
fore, accon)panied with another principle, which, when 
concentrated, favours its solution; but this substance 
loses its property by dilution. 

This is the matter which renders the decoctions of 
bark on cooling,and the infusions, evaporated to a certain 
degree, turbid : authors have styled it the resin. When 
dissolved in water it grows mouldy in a few days, form- 
iui;' little mushrooms, like a solution of gum, which 
shows that it is not a true resin; for this never grows 
mouldy. 

I'he watery solution of this substance recently pre- 
pared is coagulated by ammonia, in a whitish, thick, 
matter which becomes brown in the air, and soon 
hardens considerably ; but it is softened, and rendered 
ductile by heat, assuming the brilliant silkiness of tur- 
pentine, when moulded in the hands. Nearly the 
sanic phenomena are produced by mild alkalis; but 
the acids produce no sensible change. The oxygenated 
muriatic acid renders itj^ellow, without occasioning any 



precipitation; though, if ammonia is then added, a 
greyish white, light, flocculent deposit is thrown down. 
Animal jelly does not precipitate it; yet the infusion of 
these kinds of bark precipitate the solutions of animal 
glue : the principle which produces this effect is conse- 
quently altered by the evaporation. Muriat, or any 
other salt, of iron produces a deep green colour, and 
soon afterwards a precipitate of the same shade. Tar- 
tar emetic forms no precipitation, so that the substance 
is not the same which decomposes this metallic salt in 
some species of barks. It reddens very sensibly the 
tincture of turnsol. 

The acidity of this peculiar principle, and the effects 
of acids, led to a suspicion, that part of its solubility- 
was owing to a free acid ; and the suspicion was con- 
firmed on finding that, when first combined with an 
alkali, washed and dried, the remainder was scarcely 
soluble in water. To ascertain this fact, our author put 
some of this insoluble substance into water, sharpened 
with different acids, and he found the solubility and the 
bitter taste restored. A portion of the alkali, however, 
employed in the precipitation is apparently retained ; 
for, after precipitating the infusion by ammonia, and 
repeatedly washing it, pure potash produced a very sen- 
sible smell of ammonia; an effect which it had not be- 
fore the precipitation. This matter, then, seems some- 
times to act as an alkali, sometimes as an acid, since it 
unites to both, neutralizing a part of their properties. 
If, after having precipitated this matter by acids, they 
are added in excess, it is re-dissolved, and the fluid as- 
sumes a In-own, red colour. 

The solubility of this substance in alcohol increases 
in a peculiar degree by heat. When the menstruum 
is saturated it has a red brown colour, and a very bit- 
ter taste. The addition of water throws down a copi- 
ous precipitate of a beautiful red, approaching a rose 
colour. This alcoholic solution exposed to the air in 
an open vessel crystallizes in needles like a salt. The 
solution thus precipitated by water preserves a portion 
of the matter, which gives it a rose colour inclining to 
an orange, and a sensibly bitter taste. It deposits this 
substance in the form of plates of a red brown, by 
spontaneous evaporation. 

The portion of cincona, insoluble in water, filtered 
and evaporated, spontaneously in a warm place, thickens 
like syrup, and crystallizes in laminae, sometimes in 
hexaedra, sometimes in rhomboids, occasionally in 
squares, slightly coloured, of a reddish brown. A 
thick liquor incapable of crystallization remains, which 
m.ust be separated by decantation. By successive solu- 
tions and crystallizations this salt may be obtained white 
and pure, in which state its properties will be soon ex- 
plained. What may be styled the mother water is 
wholly mucilaginous, yet it contains some of the salt, 
which will not admit of crystHliization. 

The species of cincona of which the author has been 
treating, though exhausted by water, and even by z\co- 
hol,st)liywr?;ffiA somtivhat to acids. They all operate by 
simple solution, without changing seisibly tlie nature 
of the barks. If, however, reduced to a tine pow^Ier, 
and submitted repeatedly to the action of alcohol, as- 
sisted by heat, little remains for the acids, since the 
portion which the latter dissolve io similar to that taken 
up by the alcohol, as will be soon explained. 1 he ni- 
tric acid acquires, by ihis combinaiion, a red colour, 
bordering on the rose, sometimes on the orange; but 
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the shades vary in proportion to the concentration of 
the acid ; for they are of a yellower hue when the con- 
centration is greaier. The acid loses a part of its acidi- 
ty by taking up some lime, which the oxalate of ammo- 
nia discovers. If to this nitric sohition a saturated, car- 
bonated, alkali be added, a beautiful red precipitate is 
formed: if the common carbonat is added in excess, 
the colour of the precipitate passes to a violet and a 
blue. Thus alkalis turn to a blue those barks which 
arc naturally red. 

The metallic solutions form precipitates of different 
colours, in proportion as the nitric acid contains more 
or less vegetable matter; but, in saturating the excess 
of acid, the metallic salts produce copious precipitates, 
and the liquor is discoloured. Thus muriat of tin pro- 
duces arose or a flesh coloured precipitate; sulphat of 
iron a grey, of copper a manon brown ; sulphat of ti- 
tanium, assisted with a little carbonat of soda, an orange 
red, not unlike that produced by galls in solutions of 
this metal. Alum produces no change; but, with the 
assistance of a little alkali, throws down the colouring 
part, and the liquor becomes clear. In the country 
where these barks grow a solid red marron dye for 
linen or cotton might be prepared from them, which 
would become a rose colour by soap. 

The sulphuric and muriatic acids dissolve the sup- 
posed resin of these barks, and may be saturated with 
it, like the nitric acid. The colour verges less on the 
yellow, and is of a more decided red. The precipitates 
formed by adding alkalis to these combinations are also 
of a purer red, and an excess of the alkali gives a 
stronger blue. The residue of these barks appear to 
contain a large quantity of lime, at least after adding 
the sulphuric acid much sulphat of lime may be ob- 
tained. If it be ever proved that this resiniform sub- 
stance is the salutary medicinal ingredient, much advan- 
tage might be gained by joining acids or wine to the 
bark. In fact, in infusion and in slight decoctions, little 
of this matter is obtained, and of that little a part is de- 
posited. It is well known that the salt of bark is not 
efficacious in fevers, in proportion to the quantity of 
powder from which it is extracted; which proves that 
something is left in the mock, the dried re&idnum, use- 
ful in these complaints. It is injurious, then, in making 
the essential salt of bark to evaporate the infusion till 
the resiniform deposition falls down, and to repeat this 
operation till the fluid remains clear; for a very small 
proportion of the supposed resin then remains in the 
water; but the principal ingredients are a gum and a 
calcareous salt, whose medicinal utility is very doubtful. 
Is there any vegetable principle, then, to which this 
supposed resin can be referred? It is true that various 
substances have been styled so which have few com- 
mon properties ; but, in strict chemical language, this 
and many similar substances do not deserve the name. 
If it resembles resins by solubility in alcohol, it differs 
by its solubility in water, acids, and alkalis, particularly 
its property of precipitating metallic salts, and fixing as 
a dye on stuffs. This substance, then, is a peculiar ve- 
getable principle, whose properties are not yet well 
known; nor is it, as we have seen, the same in every 
kind of bark; in those, for instance, which precipitate 
tanin and emetic tartar, and in those which precipitate 
isinglass only. The principle on which the bitter taste 
of vegetable depends is probably very analogous to it. 



Recapitulation. — Barks may be divided into three 
classes from their chemical properties : 1, Those which 
precipitate tanin and not animal glue; 2. those which 
precipitate the latter, and not the former; 3. those 
which precipitate both, as well as tartarized antimony. 
Every vegetable substance, therefore, which does not 
possess one of these properties is probably not a cin- 
cona ; and, in proportion to the greater number or de- 
gree of these, the febrifuge effects will be more strik- 
ing. The property of precipitating tanin is not com- 
mon to all the species, and on this, therefore, the febri- 
fuge virtue does not depend; but all the more power- 
ful kinds agree in precipitating an infusion of oak bark 
and of galls. This, however, is not the only febrifuge 
principle; for some barks have not this property. 

The principle which precipitates the infusion of tan 
and of galls is brown, bitter, less soluble in water than 
in alcohol, and precipitates also tartarized antimony, 
but not isinglass. It has some analogy with resins, 
though it furnishes ammonia by distillation. The pre- 
cipitations are formed by its union with tan and galls ; 
but yet, as it exists in some species of cincona, which 
precipitate also isinglass, it is doubtful whether an 
union really takes place, or whether the principle which 
in other species of bark precipitates isinglass be truly 
tanin. One or other of these suppositions must, how- 
ever, be true, since these infusions precipitate each 
other. The pi-inciple which precipitates isinglass has 
a bitter and astringent taste, is more soluble in water 
than that which in the other species precipitates the 
infusion of tan, is soluble also in alcohol, and does not 
precipitate emetic tartar. The substance which preci- 
pitates tanin seems the same which decomposes the 
antimonial salt. Much therefore still remains, to ascer- 
tain on what principle the cure of fevers by the bark 
depends. 

M. Vauquelin next examines the essential salt of cin- 
cona, prepared by the younger Deschamps- It is white 
in square crystals, sometimes rhomboidal or truncated 
at the solid angles; the laminae occasionally unite in 
groups. The taste is inconsiderable, the salt bends be- 
tween the teeth, requiring five parts of water at the 
temperature of 10° of the centigrade thermometer. It 
swells on bunihig coals like tartar, which it then re- 
sembles in smell, leaving a greyish matter, which effer- 
vesces with acids, and appears to be a mixture of car- 
bonat of lime with charcoal. The solution does not 
change the colour of turnsol, and the salt is wholly in- 
soluble in alcohol. The lime is precipitated pure or 
carbonated by alkalis in either state; but ammonia 
produces no decomposition. The sulphuric and oxalic 
acids throw down, from solutions slightly concentrated, 
either sulphat or oxalat of lime; but acetat of lead or 
nitrat of silver produces no apparent change. The 
concentrated sulphuric acid, poured on the dry powder, 
renders it blackish ; but separates no poignant vapours, 
as from acetats. It is remarkable that the infusion of 
tan, and of some kinds of bark, particularly of the 
Santa Fe species, occasions a yellow, flocculent preci- 
pitate from the solution of this salt, so that it appears to 
be composed of a vegetable acid and lime. When our 
author endeavoured to separate the acid by the oxalic 
he found the lime in a very small proportion, and the 
remaining fluid, evaporated in the open air, was thick 
like syrup ; but produced crystals only after a slight 
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accidental agitation. These quickly formed a solid 
mass by the union of numerous laminae, diverging from 
different centres of crystallization. The colour was a 
light brown, the taste very sour, and slightly bitter, as 
the acid was not perfectly purified. 

This acid is neither deliquescent nor efflorescent, 
melts readily on burning coals, boils, blackens, and ex- 
hales white poignant vapours, leaving a slight coaly re- 
siduum, forming, with alkalis and earths, salts both so- 
luble and crystallizable, precipitating neither the nitrats 
of silver, mercury, nor lead, like the greater number of 
other vegetable acids. It will be obvious, therefore, 
that it differs from the other vegetable acids; for the 
oxalic acid forms an insoluble salt with lime, and de- 
composes the union of this acid with lime ; the citric 
and tartarous acids form also, with lime, insoluble 
compounds, and decompose the acetat of lead ; the ma- 
lic acid does not crystallize, and decomposes the satur- 
nine salt : the benzoic acid is scarcely soluble in cold 
water, and is volatile, without being decomposed ; the 
gallic acid is equally insoluble in cold water, and 
blackens the solution of iron ; and the acetous acid 
does not crystallize, but rises by heat, without any change. 
M. Vauquelin, therefore, styles it the kinic acid, and 
this, when united with lime, the physicians at Lyons 
have found, it is said, such a powerful febrifuge, that 
no intermittent fever can resist two doses of thirty-six 
grains each : about a drachm of this salt is contained in 
five or six ounces of the common grey bark. Our au- 
thor adds some very judicious doubts on this subject, 
on which we need not fully enlarge. The effects of 
the infusion and extract of bark prepared by Garaye, 
he observes, are by no means proportional to the quan- 
tity of bark from which they are taken, though they 
contain this salt; and tinctures which retain no portion 
of It are powerful febrifuges. Some kinds of bark, 
with very luile of this salt, and vegetables, wholly 
without it, are found to cure fevers. If it has suc- 
ceeded, M. Vauquelin suspects that the bitter princi- 
ple has not been wholly separated. 

We must apologize for this long abstract ; but we 
are unwilling to omit a single fact of this very curious 
specimen of vegetable analysis, especially as foreign 
works now reach us irregularly, and this paper has only 
appeared in one journal, not extensively circulated 
among physicians, viz. Mr. Nicholson's. From this 
analysis many of the phenomena which attend the 
pharmaceutical preparations of bark are fully under- 
stood, particularly the effects of alkalis and magnesia in 
heightening the colour ; and the mode of preparing the 
salt of bark is sufficiently obvious. 

Page 503, col. 2, line 29, for Cortex poegerebjE, 
read Cortex pocgerebjE. It was brought from Ame- 
rica, and is wholly tasteless. Its pieces are convolut- 
ed, sometimes so small as a goose quill, sometimes an 
inch in diameter. In thickness they are about a line ; 
hard, weighty, compact, sometimes strait, occasionally 
distorted. Externally they are wrinkled, sometimes 
annulated. The epidermis is closely attached, and 
of a deeper brown than the parenchyma. Some au- 
thors think they perceived, on tasting it, a stricture 
and a kind of aluminous taste on the tongue ; in the 
younger branches, a slight bitterness, though Vo- 



gel denies that it has any taste. Materia Medica, 

295. 

CosT^E. — Page 504, col. 2, line 4; " carried on by 
the diaphragm.'" — Caries of the ribs is not a very un- 
common disease, and often owing to aneurisms, some- 
times to syphilis ; but it requires no peculiar treatment. 
Severinus recommends the actual cautery. Fractures 
of the ribs also require no peculiar management, but 
the proper bandage to secure them from motion, with 
a cooling regimen and rest. Gooch,in his Observations 
(Appendix, 55), speaks of their being fractured by a 
cough, and it is said that the same effect has been pro- 
duced by twisting the body. It requires greater credu- 
lity than we possess to believe the tale in the Ephemc- 
rides Naturae Curiosorum, of their being broken by pal- 
pitation of the heart. Dyspnoea is sometimes occa- 
sioned by an ossification of their articulations. Van 
Doeveren Specimen Observationum, N°. 13. 

CosTUS. — Page 504, col. 2, line 24 ; " Al/iinea of 
Linn £ us." — The bitter costus, according to Garcias, is 
the root, which has contracted a black colour and bitter- 
ness by keeping. The canella is usually sold for it. 

Counter, a translation, or rather a corruption, of 
contra, against, ohen employed in surgery as a counter 
stroke,or2i counter Jissure, where the effect is perceived 
on the side opposite to that where the blow was in- 
flicted ; and counter opening, viz. an opening of an ab- 
scess in an opposite, generally a more depending, part. 

Cranium. — Page 507, col. 2, line 44; "skull." 
— The shape of the skull is spherical, and more so in 
the infant than the adult, for in the latter the action 
of the temporal muscles depresses it at the sides. The 
management in childhood is said to alter the shape of 
the bones, and this is assigned as the reason why the 
skulls of Turks are round, of Germans, flattish behind, 
of the Dutch and English, oblong. It is supposed, 
that the flatness of the sides enlarges our sphere of vi- 
sion ; but a slight attention to the situation and structure 
of the eye will soon show the fallacy of the remark. 
The skulls of ideots are remarkably oblong. Pinel. 

The external and internal surfaces of the upper part 
of the skull are smooth, but the back part externally 
has numerous risings and depressions; indeed, internal- 
ly, the arteries occasion deep furrows, and occasionally 
pits, which the surgeon must guard against in the oper- 
ation for the trepan: the arteries froa the dura mater 
seem sometimes to pass into the cranium. The cranium 
consists of two plates, between which, in general, can- 
cellae are interposed, as in the long bones : the inner 
plate is the thinnest, and, in some parts, the canccllae, 
(diploe) are wanting ; particularly in the temporal 
bones. 

The diploe is sometimes the seat of abscesses, but a 
caries and exostosis generally begin in the hardest parts. 
Tumours in the head have often no connection with 
the cranium, and are frequently wens or stcatomata. 
These sometimes, apparently from their pressure, de- 
stroy the bones, and occasion apoplectic symptoms by 
compressing the brain. Tumours are occasionally 
supposed to occnr in the head when the shape of the 
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cranium is defective; and in these cases the apparent 
tumour, on one side, is accompanied by a proportional 
deprt-ssion on the oihcr. Wiien the skull is slightly 
depressed by a blow, and no apoplectic syinptoms follow, 
the best surgeons usually trust the case to nature. It 
is sometimes relieved spontaneously, buL if coubiderable 
the trepan must be applied, ana the depressed portion 
raised. Petit, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sur- 
geons (i. 302. ii. 157), has described a new and more 
convenient instrument for elevating depress-ed portions 
of the cranium. 

Crinones. — Page 510, col. 2, line 47; '-^ after which 
9he recovered." — The term, in English authors, is more 
commonly applied to the little pustules in the face, in 
the micdle of which a black spot, the supposed head 
of a worm, is observable. 

Crithmum — Page 5 11, col. 2, line 63, add, crithmum 
snaritwiujn Lin. Sp. PI. 354. 

CuuciFORMis. — Page 513, col. 2, line 35 ; " in a fiar- 
ticular state." — The explanation is imperfect. The 
term is derived from the disposition of the petals, which 
are four, arranged in opposite directions, and conse- 
quently forming an imaginary cross. Such plants con- 
stitute a very natural order, styled cruciform by Tour- 
nefort, and chiefly found among the tetr adynamia; of 
X'innaeus. 

Cruor. — Page 513, col. 2, line 52; " occasionally the 
"venal only." — The word is most commonly applied to 
the crassamenturn, which in its coagulation entangles 
the red globules. 

CuBEBiE. — Page 5 16, col. 2, line 37 ; '■'■ noith a slender 
■9talk." — Camelli, Philosophical Transactions, 1773. 
Cubebs, when broken, are found to contain a kernel 
jmuch smaller than the shell, which is thin and brittle. 
The epidermis of the nucleus is brown, the parenchyma 
white, somewhat oily, and much warmer than the shell. 
Each part unites, with a considerable pungency, a bit- 
terness, and renders the breath fragrant. Cubebs are 
seldom attacked by worms. They are supposed to be 
the cubebs of the Arabians, the Koy-fiefi*. of Actuarius ; 
but this is doubted: the arguments are, however, fairly 
detailed in Wedelius's Dissertation de Cubebis. The 
oil does not contain their virtues, as asserted in the 
article ; for it is mild, resembling the oil of almonds 
(Baume Elemens de Pharmacie, ii. 41); but the acri- 
anony is taken up by water, more completely by spirit. 
They are employed in cases of dyspepsia, particularly 
where the stomach is loaded with mucus, and, in some 
parts of the continent, are covered with sugar, in the 
form of confects. 

CuBOiDES OS. — Page 517, col. 1, line 32 ; " scarcely 
fieguv at birth." — This bone, behind, is formed into a 
long unequal concavity, adapted to the shape of the os 
calcis. On its internal side it joins the navicular bone 
by a small semicircular notch, and immediately before 
this an oblong smooth plane is made by the external 
cuneiform bone. Below it is hollow and rough. On 
tl)e internal side of the lower surface are a round pro- 



tuberance and a fossa ; on the external side, a round 
knob, covered with cartilagt, immediately before which 
is a smooth fossa, apparently formed by the tendon of 
the peronaeus primus, where it runs obliquely across 
the foot; and on the knob the thin flat cartilage pecu- 
liar to this muscle rests. More externally than the 
knob, the strong ligaments between this bone and the 
OS calcis are stretched in a rough hollow. The surface 
of the OS cuboides anteriorly is flat, smooth, and slightly 
divided into two planes for sustaining two of the meta- 
tarsal bones. It has little motion, as it is so closely tieal 
down by ligaments. 

CucuMis AGRESTis. — Page 417, col. 2, line 34; 
" more active than the leaves."-— The root contains all 
the virtues of the plant in a superior degree, and is an 
active emetic, as well as a powerful purgative. Indeed 
all the drastic purgatives act so violently on the sto- 
macn, as often to disappoint our expectations of the 
discharge by stool. Avicenna advises fifteen grains of 
the root; but l^allopius recommends a drachm. In 
smaller doses it is considered as an active deobstruent, 
particularly in infarctions of the viscera. Externally it 
is said to be discutient, and in a cataplasm to relieve 
oedematous swellings; united with vinegar, to mitigate 
the pains of the gout, and with Avater those of sciatica. 
When powdered, it is recommended by Dioscorides as 
useful in chronic exanthemata, rubbed on the pustules. 

The elaterium m a perfect state, according to Diosco- 
rides, should be white, with a slight moisture, light, ex- 
tremely bitter, easily burning on theapproach of a candle. 
If porraceous, itisnoigood. Diflerent modern chemists 
have tbllowed the directions of Dioscorides without 
success , for it is generally green, and most frequently 
porracoous. In the foreign pharmacopcEias the juice of 
the fruit is prepared by inspissation, sometimes the juice 
of the whole plant. Boulduc prepares the elaterium 
from the root by means of water; and it is, in fact, a 
watery extract, more mild than the common elaterium, 
but equally useful, and more manageable. What we 
generally meet with in the shops is blackish, brittle, in- 
tensely bitter, and subacrid. The dose varies j but in 
general from two to five grains are given. 

CucuRucu, an American serpent, whose bite is 
poisonous ; but whose flesh is rich, and esteemed a 
great delicacy. 

CuLEx, a gnat; an insect of the dipterous order, of 
the family of the tifiularia of La Treille. Its characters 
are, setaceous antennse, pectinated or pluinous, of the 
length of the thorax; a trunk elongated or cylindrical, 
receiving, in a canal above, a sucker composed of very 
small pieces, and terminated by an enlarged diameter ; 
two filiform antennulse, elongated, inserted at the late- 
ral base of the trunk, with four joints, of which the 
first are very short. The body is long, the head low, 
small, round, almost wholly occupied by the eyes • 
the thorax convex ; the wings horizontal, lying down, 
covered with small scales ; the balancers long ; the ab- 
domen long and cylindrical; the feet very long and 
thin, with very small cushions. 

Gnats are known by their unpleasant buzzing, and 
by their sharp bites. Every country is more or less 
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infested by them, particularly the low marshy districts. 
In America, and the American islands, they are pecu- 
liarly troublesome, and are called mosquitos; in Swe- 
den and Lapland, during the summer, the inhabitants 
can only guard against their bites by smearing their faces 
with grease. They wound with the trunk, and draw 
tJie blood by means of the instrument we have called 
the sucker, which they have the power of exhausting. 
The trunk with a lens appears to be barbed. Though 
the wound be slight, the inconvenience is consider- 
able ; for a poisonous fluid is introduced, it is said, to 
dilute or to dissolve the blood, that it may pass more 
freely through the sucker : some persons, though their 
skin be delicate, are not attacked by them. When they 
can find no animal to fix on, they suck the juices of 
plants, particularly the willow. They generally hide 
themselves in the day, and come out in the evening. 
Fire, at night, soon disperses them. 

Various remedies are employed for their bites, as the 
fixed and volatile alkalis, brandy , lavender water, vinegar, 
lime or lemon juice, and Venice treacle, mixed with sweet 
oil. Some apply the leaves of the green willow bruised, 
to the juice of which they add vinegar and common 
salt: others prefer the leaves of plantain. The Euro- 
pean species is the culex iiifiiens Linnaei. 

CuLiLTLAWAN. — Page 519, col. 2, line 16; " Culilt- 
LAWAN." — This term, originally given by Rumphius, 
has been softened down to culilawan, and it is taken 
from the genus laurus^ with the same trivial appella- 
tion, described by Linnseus in his second Mantissa, 
237 ; laurus culitaban of Wildenow, vol. ii. page 478. 
We have here resumed the suljject, as in the article re- 
ferred to the account is too short and unsatisfactory. 

The term is Malayan, signifying the clove bark, from 
its smell. Its appearance differs with the country 
which produces it. In the Molucca islands it is 
browner than at Amboyna. The latter is also much 
thinner, harder, and of a more pleasant taste. The 
pieces are generally convexo-plane, about a line in 
thickness, of a yellowish red colour, with some remains 
of a grey epidermis, wrinkled, smooth within, and mo- 
derately hard. The taste is aromatic, not much unlike 
the Winter's bark ; but more mild, mixed with an as- 
tringent and mucilaginous sensation. The smell is that 
of sassafras mixed with that of the cassia caryophyllata. 
The bark of the root resembles in taste and virtues the 
lignum sassafrae. Its distilled water is milky, of an 
acrid, aromatic, and bitterish taste, on which a thin, 
limpid, yellow oil swims, which is in so small a quan- 
tity that half a pound of the bark scarcely furnishes 
thirty drops. This also is acrid and aromatic, of a smell 
between that of cloves and sassafras (Cartheuser). 
Rumphius compares it to a mixture of cloves and nut- 
niegs ; Valentyn to the oil of cloves. From an ounce 
of the bark fifty grains of a spirituous extract were pro- 
cured, in taste and smell resembling cloves. The 
quantity of the watery extract was somewhat less, re- 
sembling cloves in smell ; but to the taste bitterish, 
and slightly aromatic. Each extract was mucilaginous 
but the younger bark was most so. 

It is used in the east as a condiment, to amend the 
breath, and to strengthen the stomach. We can scarce- 
ly distinguish its efl'ects from those of other aromatics ; 
but, in Amboyna, five or six drops of the oil are given 
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in suppression of urine ; and it is used externally in luX' 
ations, contusions, in palsy, and in gout. The oil of 
ccelilaban has been confounded with this procured from 
the laurus culilawan ; but we are expressly told, that 
the former is procured from the roots of the nutmeg; 
and clove trees. It is probably an imitation of the true 
oil. 

CuPRESsus. — Page 522, col. 2, line 37; ^^ oleum 
cyfn-inum" — The galbuli and leaves were formerly used 
as astringents (Ray Historia Plantarum, tom. i. ii. 282, 
and 1407); the nuts in intermittents. The wood is 
pale or reddish, undulated, of an agreeable smell, but 
without taste, except a flavour somewhatresinous. The 
bark is more decidedly astringent, with a bitterness, and 
in warmer countries turpentine can be drawn from it. 
It is used for chests, as worms do no eat it, and for 
coffins, as it resists putrefaction. 

Curcuma. — Page 524, col. I, line 57; ^^ lively yel- 
low tending to red." — The tubera are oval, annulated, 
and brown, of the size of a pullet's egg, from which 
processes three or four inches long, of a pale yellow, 
also annulated, are derived. The root in part consists 
of thick, long fibres, some of which terminate in a 
sharp point, some in a knot, resembling in form an 
olive. All the fibrous part is rejected. The root itself 
is of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, solid, heavy, of a 
deep saffron or orange colour. Its smell is somewhat 
fragrant, its taste bitter, slightly acrid, exciting a sense 
of warmth in the mouth. It is softened by chewing, 
and tinges the spittle yellow. The infusion is of a saf- 
fron colour, which by alkalis is changed to a chestnut. 
As its yellow hue is, by means of starch, imparted to 
paper, it becomes an useful test of alkalis. Acids ren- 
der the yellow paler. The spirituous tincture is of an 
elegant red, though it imparts to the fingers a saffron 
hue. The essential oil is in so small a proportion that 
Buchner obtained from half a poynd only a drachm ; 
others even a less quantity. The watery extract is 
mildly aromatic, bitter, and salt; but it amounted only 
to one fourth of the root employed. Neumann ob- 
tained a less proportion. The spirituous extract was 
equally variable in quantity ; in general less, and its 
taste nauseous, and acridly aromatic. 

In India the curcuma is chiefly used as a dye, both 
for the linen and the skin, and as a condiment ; the 
Chinese employ it as an errhine. It enters the circu- 
lating system; for the urine is tinged of a yellow colour. 
In jaundice, as we have said, it has been highly cele- 
brated, though Coe speaks of it slightly, and found no 
advantage derived from the dose of a drachm, repeated 
three times a day. It is said to be also lithontriptic, to 
cure dropsies and intermittents. 

CuscuTA. — Page 524, col. 2, line 45; " Devil's 
GUTS." — It chiefly grows on the linum usitatissimuni 
urtica dioica, trifolium pratense. Sec. The cuacuta e/ii- 
thymum, thevar. /3, is separated from the c. Europea in 
the Systema Vegetabilum, and constitutes another spe- 
cies. It is chiefly found on thyme, whence its name is 
derived ; but it adheres also to the origanum, siderites, 
erica, Sec. The latter seems to be the cjuthymum of the 
ancients. Each is acrid or mucilaginous, according to 
the plant which has nourished it. Hallcr compares the 
4 I 
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dodders to the sedum, and supposes them resolvent in 
consequence ol a niirous saponaceous -power. They 
have been recommended in hypochondriasis, melan- 
choly, dyspnce, intcrmitlents, 8cc. : chiefly from the 
fancied theory of resolving lentor and pituita, or purg- 
ing black bile. 

CuTicuLA. — Page 527, col. 2, line 2; '■'' putrefac- 
tion to takcfdace." — The openings of the cuticle, which 
suffer the more insensible perspnation to escape, and 
even the fluid sweat, still deny a passage to the fluid 
poured out by the action of blisters. This apparently 
arises from some of the giuten being effused in their 
operation; for milder stimul mts applied to the skin 
produce a more fluid discharge, which readily escapes. 
This we find on the application of warm plasters, 
■where the exuded fluid throws them off. The origin 
of the scarf skin has been a subject of dispute. It is 
said to be an exudation, thickened by the air and by 
pressure; but it exists in the foetus. Others suppose it 
to be an expansion of the extreme vessels, or the nerv- 
ous papillae ; but this idea is opposed by its insensibility. 
It is evidently inorganic, and not a primordial part, as 
it is so frequently and extensively reproduced. In the 
foetus it may be in part a deposition from the liquor 
amnii ; in the infant, the hardened discharge from the 
mucous glands. We find some instances in Bartholine 
and Deckers of its deficiency, though the circumstances 
are not clearly explained. We are informed by Albinus 
(Annotationcs Academicae, i. 19) from Saviard, that the 
separation of the cuticle is not always a mark of the 
death of a foetus. 

The cuticle sometimes desquamates, or separates in 
scales; and when this saparation takes place in any con- 
siderable degree the nails accompany it. After malig- 
nant fevers, scarlatina, and gout, this has happened ; 
sometimes from terror, from the bite of a viper, and 
from arsenic. The scaly skin is a species of lepra. A 
singular instance of the disease occurs in one of the 
early volumes of the Philosophical Transactions; and 
Vater, in a separate dissertation, has described the ap- 
pearance of a boy of fifteen, " whose skin resembled 
that of a rhinoceros, or the bark of a tree." See Cu- 

TANEI MORBI. 

Cutis. — Page 528, col. 1, line 1 ; " the organs of 
touch." — The papillae differ much in figure and disposi- 
tion, according lo the different parts of the body on 
which they are observed. The greater number is flat, 
differing in their breadth, divided by sulci in the form 
of irregular lozenges. Those of the palm, the fingers, 
and toes, are higher, smaller, and more closely united 
than in other parts, representing straight, crooked, or 
spiral lines. In the lips the villi are closely united ; 
under the nails they are conical, and the points directed 
to the extremity : in the hairy scalp and scrotum they 
still differ; but the whole description would be endless 
and useless. 

In inflammations, and minute injections, fine vessels 
are apparently spread on the surface of the skin, called 
by Mr. Cruickshanks cuticula quana ; but these are 
raised above the membrane, in which they are placed 
by the unusual distention. The various folds of the 
skin in different parts are not of sufficient importance to 
detain us. Many of these depend on the actlQn of the 



muscles rather than the state of the skin, and arc ren- 
dered permanent by the frequency of that action. 1' rom 
hence arise those traces of character m the face which 
so essentially assist the physiognomist. See Physiog- 

NOMIA. 

Cyanus orientalus major moschatus. — Page 528, 
col. 1, line 38; " 1286, «." — It is ihc centaurea cyarius 
Lin. Sp. PI. 1298. The spirituous extract is slightly 
austere and saline ; the watery more decidedly saline. 
the whole plant is said to be diuretic, and the infusion 
or expressed juice to be useful in intlanimation or 
weakness oi the eyes. 

Cynoglossum majus vulgare; canina lingua.—- 
Page 529, col. 2, line 63; ^^ adversus pcdiculos." — It 
is anodyne, and in the spring highly narcotic. P'rom 
the resemblance of its early leaves to those of comfrey 
the worst consequences have arisen (Morison and Hal- 
ler). The root is large, branched, succulent, exter- 
nally brown or black, internally white. In iiioist places 
it has a virose smell, and in dry ones is almost without 
any odour. The smell is always transitory, and does 
not remain either in the watery or spirituous extract. 
In the recent state it is, therefore, probably dangerous; 
in any other liseless, or merely mucilaginous ; and in 
the latter view it Scems to have been employed in 
coughs, haemorrhages, and diarrhoeas. Ray informs us, 
that in decoction, and externally applied, it has been 
useful in scrofula (Historia Planlarum, 490) ; and Sco- 
polithatit has been beneficial as a demulcent in dysen- 
tery (Flora Carnial. 440). The leaves have been 
equally usefCil in infusion as a demulcent in coughs. 
Scopoli. , 

Cynosbatos. — Page 530, col. l,line 42; ^^ certainty 
of its fionver." — The bedeguar is a rough excrescence, 
about the size of a walnut, of a reudish-green colour, 
oblong or roundish, containing many cells, in which an 
insect, the cyni/is roses, has deposited its eggs. The 
situation of this excrescence on different parts of the 
plant, and even on the fruit, prevents any explanation 
of its origin. This substance has, however, been given 
in hydrophobia, epilepsy, calculus, and many other dis- 
eases, probably with equal success. 



D. 

DACTYLUS PALMULA.— Page 533, col. 1, line 
43 ; ''''food in Africa'^ — The date tree is celebrated for 
the chief support which the artificial impregnation of 
its female blossoms afforded to the sexual system, and 
which may probably have suggested it. It is a native 
of Asia, seemingly conveyed to Egypt, and found also 
in Africa, Sec, but chiefly in the warmest climates. The 
date tree, like the cocoa-nut, supplies all the wants of 
the inhabitants of the tropics, and the riches of the 
possessor are estimated by their number: one farm often 
contains from three to four thousand. Independent of 
the fruit, the buds from the axillae of the leaves, parti- 
cularly their bases, and the upper convoluted tender 
leaves, the primordia of the spadix, are either eaten 
raw or boiled with animal fo<»d. 

The fruit is an oblong drupa of the size of a plum : 
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when fresh the flesh is reddish, soft, pellucid, and very- 
sweet. They are gathered some time before the period 
of their n»aturiiy, while yet acerb, and ripened in the 
sun. The seed is hard and stony, approaching a cy- 
lindrical shape, loosely covered with a pellucid epider- 
mis, oblong, wrinkled, white, the apex compressed, 
marked on one side with a longitudinal furrow, on the 
other with an orbiculaled hilum in the middle of the 
back. They differ greatly in colour and flavour, ac- 
cording to their soil and mode of drying: those brought 
to Europe are chiefly from Barbary. Through vast 
tracts ihe natives use no other food, and they are well 
adapted to the climate, by their cooling, antiseptic pro- 
perties. The best kinds yield, by a slight pressure, a 
syrup, which is used in their dishes instead of butter. 
When fermented they yield a pleasant vinous liquor, 
and the unripe ones are eaten by camels. In a medical 
view they are refrigerant and demulcent. In stran- 
gury, cough, and hoarseness, they are generally em- 
ployed internally, and externally in promoting suppu- 
ration. Kempfer tells us that they are moderately 
astringent : but he probably speaks of the unripe dates. 
They still remain as ingredients in the difl'erent for- 
mulae of the Wirtemberg and Paris Dispensatories. 

Daucus creticus. — Page 533, col. 1, line 65; 
"ybw/ and offtnsi-ve." — Carrots have gained credit as 
medicines from their supposed saponaceous quality; and 
Aretaeus long smce recommended them in elephantiasis. 
Lobb seems to think that they had some power in dis- 
solving the stone, and Rosenstein recommends them 
in the ascarides of children, eaten on an empty sto- 
mach. The seed is roundish, grey, rough, with ser- 
rated alse, aromatic and fragrant, containing a small 
quantity of essential oil. Its diuretic power was first 
noticed by Aretaeus. 

Debilitas (from debilis^ weak'). Weakness. 
Debility is a term often employed in medicine with 
little discrimination. It will be obvious that it is some- 
times general, at others local ; and we constantly see a 
•weak arm, or a defective digestion, with health other- 
wise unimpaired. But even general debility admits of 
various modifications, or perhaps rather some kinds of 
local debility from sympathy appear general. .In cases 
of chlorosis or amoenorrhaea there appears to be a pecu- 
liar debility of the extreme vessels communicated to 
the stomach and to the brain : in fever there is a debi- 
lity of the sensorial, power, from which the stomach 
and circulation seem to suffer, though in the latter case 
the debility is soon general from the extensive influence 
of the functions of the brain. After apoplectic attacks 
the debility is general in the whole sysem ; but pecu- 
liarly felt in the voluntary muscles, and not particularly 
in the sensorial power ; for the circulation is carried on 
at least equably, if not freely. From the depressing pas- 
sions, from plethora, and fatigue, the debility is also ge- 
neral, and the sensorial power suffers more than in apo- 
plexy; for evening paroxysms of fever are often pro- 
duced, and the body is very susceptible of fever from 
infection, cold, or any irregulariiies of diet. The de- 
bility from poisons introduced, js from lues or cancer, 
from in\pending lepra, infarctions of the viscera, as of 
the liver, &c. appears of a different kind. It seems to 
undermine the vital power ; but does not produce any 



very striking effect on any one function, except that of 
nutrition. The debility from hectic paroxysms is still 
different, and appears not to influence the mental ener- 
gy, except in a few instances; but chiefly the sensorial 
power, and the circulation in the extreme vessels. We 
have thought that we could distinguish these different 
kinds of debility by the sight, and have brought the 
suspicion to the test of experience, by forming an 
opinion of the disease from the appearance of the pa- 
tient, before hearing the case. It is not surprising that 
we should have been oftenei* right than in error, since 
many of the diseases mentioned, arising from these dif- 
ferent species of debility, are sufficiently obvious. Yet 
in equivocal cases we have been, we think, often able 
to correct misinformation from the exercise of this fa- 
culty, and we would strongly recommend its constant 
exertion to the younger practitioner. He must be cau- 
tious, however, not to trust to it too confidently. These 
distinctions, though forming only the outline of what 
might be adduced on the subject, will frequently correct 
confusion, and obviate many difficulties. Had they oc- 
curred to Dr. Brown, much of the confusion, and, we 
may add, much of the mischief, which have arisen from 
the application of his system to practice would have 
been avoided. 

The cure of debility must depend, therefore, on its 
cause ; but in every instance a free open air, regular 
exercise, an appropriated diet, early hours, and a due 
regulation of what are styled the non-naturals, is of 
much greater importance than tonics. 

Decubitus, (from decombo, to lie down). The po- 
sition of a patient in bed is often of considerable im- 
portance in judging of his disease. It is noticed in the 
articles Febris and Prognostica, q. v. A problem 
of much n\pre difficult solution occurs in diseases of the 
chest, viz. whether the patient can lie best on the af- 
fected or on the opposite side. This has been consi- 
dered in the articles Peripneumonia and Phthisis : 
we wish we could add that the problem had been solved. 
See Baglivi Praxis Medica, i. 9 ; Boneti Sepulchretum, 
lib. iv. vi. 2, 3, and five; Keller Dissertatio cur plures 
-^groti in alterum latus Decumbere nequeant. 

Deglutitio. — Page 536, col. 1, line 24; " neighbour- 
ing' /larts." These obstacles are not only every variety 
of substances incautiously swallowed, but abscesses and 
calculi formed in the canal, or the muscular structure 
destroyed by a cartilaginous hardness. A dilatation of 
the oesophagus has produced a similar effect (Burserii, 
Institutiones Medico-practicae, iv. 292) ; and a curious 
instance is mentioned by Lieutaud (Historia Anatomico 
Medica, ii. 313) of a double oesophagus, producing dif- 
ficult deglutition. Polypous, steatomatous, cancerous, 
or scirrhous tumours, a dryness of the glands (Mor- 
gagni de Sedibus, xviii. 14), ossifications of the canal, 
perforations into the lungs, or produced by ulcers of the 
latter organ, excessive sensibility of the cesophagus 
from previous inflammation, an union of the sides, or a 
rupture of this part, have destroyed its functions. The 
diseases of the neighbouring organs, which equally in- 
duce the disease, are aneurisms of the aorta, or the ca- 
rotid artery, a luxation of the os hyoidis, excrescences, 
or a destruction of the palate (Morgagni, 1. c. xlviii. 60), 
diseases of the lungs, or of the epiglottis, tumours 
4 I 2 
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between the oesophagus and the aspera arteria, and scro- juices, particularly that of cabbages. When the virtue 
fulous swellings in the neighbourhood of the canal, resides in the fccula clarification is injurious. 
Such are the associated motions between the stomach 

and oesophagus, that whatever disturbs the action of Diabetes. — Page 547, col. 1, line 5\; '■'■ nvithoui 
the former prevents that of tlie latter; so that when being uncommonly cofiious''' — This peculiar disease of 
from injured organization, or any other cause, digestion the urme has been understood only within these thirty- 
is impaired or destroyed, swallowing is proportionally years. It was suspected by Willis, and mentioned, 

after him, by other authors; but the real nature of the 
discharge was only ascertained by a French chemist in 
1778, and more clearly established by Franck in 1791. 
The labours of our countrymen. Dr. Rollo and Mr. 



impeded. Among the causes of debility' we have 
not mentioned narcotics, which may, however, pri- 
marily act on the stomach. We find the stramonium, 
tobacco and coffee in excess, considered as causes of dif- 
ficult deglutition. Dr. Dobson (Medical Observations 
and Inquiries, vi.) mentions its arising from suppressed 
salivation, and Morgagni has recorded a case in which 
it was a symptom of hydrothorax. De Sedibus, xxiii. 4. 
Among the remedies we have omitted the hemlock, 
■which has certainly been sometimes found useful, and 
the friction with mercurial ointment is probably more 
generally successful than we have in the article repre- 
sented it. Cupping glasses, leeches, and blisters, have 
someumes relieved; but it is singular that the first have 
been applied to the stomach, and the last to the coronal 
suture. In the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries we 
find a case where the disease arose from spasm, in 
which the cuprum ammoniacale was singularly useful ; 
and as it frequently arises from scrofulous tumours, 
the burnt sponge and salt water have been recommend- 
ed. 

Delirium. — Page 539, col. l,line 62; " of which 
it is a symfitom." — The causes are either those produc- 
ing partial excess of excitement or its opposite state. 
Thus we find it arise from injuries on the brain, produc- 
ing inflammation, from fever, repelled eruptions, or the 
checking of accustomed evacuations, and from preg- 
nancy. The opposite causes are, grief, disaj:^)ointment, 
hunger, narcotic poisons of every kind, particularly ex- 
cess of drinking. Indigestion and disorders of the sto- 



Cruickshanks, were followed by thoseof MM. Nicholas 
and Quendville, at Caen, in 1803; and we shall now 
add a mere abstract of a memoir on this subject, by 
MM. Dupuytren and Thenard, published since this 
article was printed, and shortly noticed in the article 
Mellitus. The latest inquiries had before ascertained 
that the urine of diabetic persons contained no sensible 
proportion of urea or uric acid ; that the most delicate 
reagents scarcely showed any traces of phosphoric or 
sulphuric salts; that no free acid was found, but only 
sugar, and different proportions of marine salt. 

The first part of the memoir contains observations on 
the diabetic patient, whose urine they examined. All 
their conclusions we shall not transcribe ; but they think 
the seat of the complaint to be in the kidneys, not in any 
part of the intestinal canal, and to consist in a " /zer- ' 
.version" and ^'■exaltation" of the action of these organs. 
We would translate these words if any precise mean- 
ing could be affixed to them. The reasons for this 
conclusion are, that the appetite and the digestion are 
not injured. The latter, in particular, is more rapid, 
and a larger proportion of aliment is absorbed; for the 
faeces are comparatively small in quantity. The au- 
thors also remark, that, from the excessive discharges, 
a considerable absorption probably takes place from the 
surface to supply the wants, and that the only disease is 
too great action of the digestive and urinary organs. 



mach are generally of the same kind, and effusions of They found the plan of Dr. Rollo very successful. 



water and other fluids on the brain belong also to the 
depressing powers. We hear of delirium being pe- 
riodical or epidemic ; but in these cases we suspect the 
source has been fever. The cure must depend on the 
causes ; and when these are ascertained, they will lead 
to the different articles in which the remedies are de- 
scribed. 

Depuratio. — Page 545, col. 2, line 14; " the Jluid 
to be depurated is hot." — Of these operations clarifica- 
tion is most commonly necessary in medicine, and a 
process of no little difficulty, as the feculas are nearly 
of the same specific gravity as the fluid ; and the mu- 
cilage, which vegetable expressed juices necessarily 



They next offer the analysis of the urine of their dia- 
betic patient. It contained no animal, and scarcely any 
saline, matter; almost wholly consisting of vegetable 
principles, and chiefly of a principle slightly saccharine. 
It possessed, however, all the properties of sugar; for it 
is changed to alcohol and carbonic acid by fermenta- 
tion, affording much oxalic, and no mucous, acid by the 
addition of the nitric. The extract is scarcely soluble in 
alcohol at 36°; and produces, on calcination, a small 
proportion of oil, much water and carbonic acid. There 
are consequently many varieties of sugar, and we have 
shown that Manna, q. v., contains only a small pro- 
portion of it, which may be destroyed by fermentation ; 
while its chief constituent part is mild to the taste, does 
contain, is an additional obstacle to the separation. For not ferment with leaven, yields the mucous, by the ad- 
this reason, vinous fermentation which destroys the dition of the nitric, acid, is more soluble in hot than 
saccharine mucilage, so completely depurates the juice in cold water. Heat assists its solution in alcohol so 
of the grape and the infusion of malt. The coagulat- powerfully, that on cooling it forms a crystalline mass, 
ing fluids are albuminous and gelatinous, which should When an animalized diet was given to their diabetic pa- 
be previously mixed with the turbid fluid, and, on the tient, the changes were rapid. They first found an al- 



application of heat, the coagulation takes place. The 
alcohol of vifious fluids produces the same effects with- 
out heat. M. Parmentier (Annales de Chimie, xxxix.) 
mentions the effects of marl in clarifying the latter. A 
handful of marl will, it is said, clarify a whole cistern 



buminous substance in the urine, the precursor of its 
proper state, which gradually increased. When this 
lessened, the kidneys secreted the urea and the uric 
acid, probably also the acetous. 

We do iiot find in their memoir any striking advances 



of water. Heat alone will clarify many expressed in the knowledge of this disease. We have frequently 
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observed in this work, though it is not sufficiently in- 
sisted on in the article, that the assimilation of our food, 
rather than its digestion, constitutes the real disorder; 
and that the chyle, instead of becoming blood, is car- 
ried oft" as a foreign excremenlitious iluid. What we 
have also observed in different articles we shall repeat, 
to elucidate more fully our opinion of the nature ot the 
disease. The distinguishing character of animal sub- 
stances is azote, and the supply of this azote is a pro- 
blem of some difficulty, unless furnished by the liver, 
or from the air in respiration. (See Jecur and Re- 
spiKATio.) Azote is, however, apparently necessary 
for animalization, and in this disease seems wanting. 
It is supplied by a diet purely animal, and by the he- 
patized ammonia ; but in this country, where animal 
food is so common, the disease is comparatively rare, 
and the changes, from an alteration of diet, by no means 
so rapid as represented by the French chemists. M. 
Place, in a dissertation published at Gottingen in 1784, 
has attributed the disease to a defect of assimilation. 

We have accidently omitted the remedies for the 
diabetis insi/iidus, as well as some of its causes. Au- 
thors have with reason attributed it to the abuse of diu- 
retics, chiefly of cantharides and juniper berries, though 
the whole class have been occasionally accused. It 
sometimes arises from gout, from riding, suppressed 
discharges, organic diseases of the kidneys, as ossified 
arteries (CJooch), abscess (Ruysch), and worms (Dure- 
tus) ; sj>asm as in hysteria, the retrograde action of the 
absorbents (Darwin). The chief remedies are astrin- 
gents, tonics, and stimulants. The terra japonica, gum 
kino, and alum, are the chief of the first class; barkand 
steel of the second ; cantharides and balsam of capivi of 
the third. The Bristol waters are recommended by 
Dr. Brocklesby, lime water by Fothergill, emetics by 
Wintringham. 

DiAPHRAGMA. — Page 556, col. 1, line 25 ; ^^enlarg- 
ing the cavity of the thorax." — Thi'ough the crura of 
the lesser muscle the thoracic duct, as well as the 
aorta, pass ; and on the outside of these the great sym- 
pathetic nerves, with the branches of the vena azygos, 
perforate the short heads. The diaphragm is assisted 
in its action by the intercostals, and in cases which de- 
mand an increased action of muscles which assist re- 
spiration by the serrati antici majores and postici supe- 
riores, as well as the scaleni. When, on the relaxation 
of the diaphragm, the elastic contents of the abdomen 
rise into its concavity, the sterno costalis and postici in- 
feriorcs pull down the ribs; an action aided by the elas- 
ticity of their cartilages. In laborious expiration the 
quadrati lumborum, sacro-lumbales, and longissimi 
dorsi, concur. 

The hint in the article, that the diaphragm has more 
important uses in the constitution than as yet are clear- 
ly understood, was taken from an author of character 
and reputation. It has led us in this revisal to examine 
its diseases with peculiar care ; but we cannot find any 
extensive influence of this part on the stomach, the 
bvin, or the extreme vessels. It is a muscle inter- 
spcised with tendinous substance, to aflbrd a more 
ready contraction, as in the hollow muscles the fibres 
arc not continued all around ; but inserted into tendinous 
lines, or connected with each other. It has been wound- 
ed, torn, its apertures enlarged, so as either by 



laceration or dilatation to admit of the passage of the sto- 
mach, or a part of the colon into the thorax, without any 
uncommon symptoms ; and the delirium and the spasms, 
supposed to be peculiar to its inflammation, we do not 
find enumerated among the consequences in the most 
respectable authors. In two strongly marked cases, 
which have occurred to us, they were not present. 

DiAPYEsis. An abscess in the eye, producing blind- 
ness. Sauvegesii Nosologia. 

DiCTAMNUS ALBus. — Page 560, col. 2, line 23; " about 
the size of a (juill^ are the best." — The root is thick, 
branched, externally of a pale yellow, internally white, 
of a hircine odour, and an aromatic, bitterish taste. 
The thick, spongy, cortical part is only kept, as the lig- 
neous is inert, and from this cause it appears rolled, 
like a quill. The dry root is bitter and slightly aroma- 
matic. The spirituous extract is most bitter; but in 
the smallest quantity. The tincture mentioned in the 
article has been given, it is said, with success in epi- 
lepsy ; and the root lorms a part of a very useless farra- 
go for the same purpose, " pulvis ad guttetam" of the 
Wirtemberg Pharmacopoeia. 

The whole plant exhales a fragrant bituminous odour, 
owing to its essential oil, which is contained in vesicles 
in the surface of the extreme branches, and the inter- 
nal parts of the flower. This vapour takes fire on the 
approach of a candle. The resin collected from the 
flowers, not yet expanded, is said to be a powerful diu- 
retic ; but the capsules, disposed like stars, are sup- 
posed to be more efficacious in this respect. 

Digitalis. — Page 565, col. 2, line 60 ; " nvith little 
melioration." — Since this article was written numerous 
publications have announced the happy effects of digi- 
talis, particularly in hydrothorax, and other dropsies, 
while many authors have confessed their disappoint- 
ment at its failure. Whether owing to our timidity in 
the dose, or to the cases not being properly adapted to 
the remedy, we have not been among the fortunate prac- 
titioners who have succeeded with this medicine, and 
consequently can only report the success of others. A 
late author. Dr. Sanders, has endeavoured to show that 
the digitalis is a stimulant. This is a verbal dispute, 
worthy only of the disputing societies in the schools. 
We know that it makes the pulse often fuller, and ap- 
parently stronger; but it has this effect in common with 
every other narcotic, in consequence of its relaxing the 
arterial system, while the diminished frequency of the 
pulse is owing to the diminutioii of the irritability. 
When given in large doses it excites a discharge of sa- 
liva, produces vomiting, with very considerable anxiety, 
heartburn, hiccough, great coldness in the hands and 
feet. Given to turkeys it produced bloody discharges, 
with emaciation and death. These are not the effects 
of stimulants, and we have no instance, though so often 
asserted, of a medicine being stimulant at first, and se- 
dative in Its subsequent operation. We have repeated- 
ly shown that this apparent stimulus is unequal excite- 
ment. In scrofula, it has been given internally with ad- 
vantage (Haller Historia Stirpium Hclvciicarum, 330). 
The decoction has been preferred; sometimes the ex- 
pressed juice in warm beer. 
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Digitus. — Page 566, col, 1, line 37; ^^ are convx, 
tuithin flat." — All the bones of the fingers have round, 
convex surfaces, covered with an aponeurosis, formed 
by the tendons of the extensors, lu>nbricales, and in- 
terossei, and placed directiy backward ior greater 
suengch The concavity in front is designed for lodg- 
ing ine tendons of the flexor muscles, or formed by 
them. The ligaments for keeping down the tendons 
are fixed to the angles between the convex and concave 
sides. The bones of the fir^t phalanx answer to the 
second bone of the thumb ; but the cavity of the base 
is less oblong, and the motion less confined: they move 
laterally and circularly, though with very inconsidera- 
ble rotation, round their axis. 

The base of the second bone of the fingers is formed 
into two lateral cavities, and a middle protuberance, 
and the lower end has two lateral protuberances and a 
middle cavity. It is joraed, therefore, in the same man- 
ner at both ends, which is not the case with the bones 
of the thumb. The third bone differs only from the 
bones of the thumb in the general distinguishing marks. 
The upper end of the third phalanx is a cartilage in a 
grown child, afterwards an epiphysis, and not complete- 
ly united till the body is fully grown. The bones of 
the middle finger are longest and largest : those of the 
fore finger are next in thickness, but not in leiigth : the 
little finger has the smallest bones. 

The first bone of the thumb resembles the metacar- 
pal bone in size and strength, but differs in being set on 
the carpus with a large round head, in being separated 
from the line of the other fingers standing out on one 
side, and, as we have said, opposed to them. It rolls 
freely and widely, as the joint is a ball and socket. 

DiPLOE. — Page 567, col. 1, line 57; '•'• bones of the 
skull" — It is rather the cavity filled with cancelli, like 
the large ends of the round bones. See Cranium, and 
the same article in the Appendix. 

Diplopia.— Page 567, col. 2, line 7; " 5o lon^ as the 
object &c.'* to '■'■and, therefore, double," line 18.— In- 
stead of this erroneous representation of the subject, 
which has inadvertently crept in, read, It arises from 
the different direction of the two ofitic axes : for the 
image falling on corresponding points of each retina 
conveys, from experience, the idea of a single one. (See 
OcuLUS.) It sometimes arises from an altered situa- 
tion of the pupil, either from a blow or an operation, 
sometimes from a change in the situation of the lens, 
frequently from spasm, often from fulness. Morgagni 
describes a case of this disease from a slight paralysis 
of the abductor muscle of the eye (Dc Sedibus, &c. 
xiii. 20), and, when it arises from fulness, a partial palsy 
of some of these muscles may be suspected. Vater men- 
tions a variety of diplopia where only one half of the 
second object was seen ; and this probably may be the 
complaint described by Lentin, quoted as a case of 
visus sesqui duplicatus; but the work we have not 
been able to procure. Mr. Gooch recommends mer- 
cury, valerian, and sulphur. When it arises from 
spasm these medicines may be useful; but when from 
fulness, from abscess in the brain, or beginning hydro- 
cephalus, they will have but little effect. It is chiefly 
the object of our practice when it arises from fulness, 
and in that case general and topical evacuations, pro- 



portioned to the constitution of the patient, and the 
indications from other sources, will be alone sufiicient. 
When from palsy, drawing electrical sparks has been 
sometimes useful. 

DisPENSAToniUM. — Page 569, col. 2, litre 51 ; ^^ must 
conciud'- our list." — This enumeration must not be con- 
sidered as coiiiplete; initno «ork of importance is omit- 
ted. The London college, since this article was print- 
ed, have published a specimen of a new edition of their 
Pharmacopceia. In this state it is not an object of our 
attention, and the appearance of the corrected work 
ca.mot be expected till long after the publication of 
these volumes. We had intended to give an outline of 
their proposed plan in this Appendix, in the additions 
to the article Pharmacopceia ; but even this would con- 
vey little information. 

Dog's bane, the asclefiias syriaca Lin. Sp. PI. 313. 
A plant poisonous to dogs, and deleterious in the hu- 
man species. But in its younger state, when boiled, it 
may be safely eaten. 

DoLK'Hos PRURiENS. — Page 578, col. 1, line 14; 
" given to destroy worms." — Bergius thinks that the an- 
thelminiic power is rather confined to the dolichos urens 
Lin. Sp. Fl. 1020. The descriptions, however, of Dr. 
Kerr, in the Medical Commentaries, vol. ii. and of 
Jacquin (Historia Stirpium American. 201), seem to 
ascertain very strictly the accuracy of the representa- 
tion in the article. The account of Dr. Bancroff equally 
supports it. The legumen is coriaceous, four or hve 
inches long, about the thickness of the finger, twisted 
like the letter S, covered with dense, clean, ochry brown 
hair. These certainly act mechanically, since the de- 
coction and tincture are useless. Though they irritate 
the skin to such a degree as to be highly troublesome, 
they seem to occasion no inconvenience in the intes- 
tines, if guarded only by a thin mucilage or syrup ; nor 
does the dose seem to be an object of importance. The 
sov is prepared from a species of dolichos. See Con- 

DIMENTA. 

DoRONicuM RoMANUM. — Page 579, col. 1, line 12 ; 
" neglected in our fircsent practice." — There was a 
violent controversy between Gesner and Mathiolus re- 
specting the salubrity or the poisonous quality of this 
plant, and to decide it Gesner took two drachms of the 
root, without any other bad eff'ect than flatulence in the 
stomach, and general debility, which soon disappeared 
on using the warm bath. CostcEus has, however, told 
us, and Boerhaave has repeated the tale, that Gesner 
was killed by it; though Haller, who has collected the 
chief points of the controversy, has expressly said that 
he died of the plague. The herb is, however, sweetish 
and aromatic, eaten frequently by the mountaineers, 
and, therefore, not suspicious The doubts seem to 
have arisen from Mathiolus supposing the perdalian- 
ches to be the aconite of the ancients. 

DRUPACE.E, (from drufia), a stone fruit surrounded 
by pulp. An order in Linnseus's Fragments, contain- 
ing the cerasus, the amygdalus, prunus, and padus. 

Duodenum. — Page 581, col. 2, line 25; ^^ neigh- 
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bourin^ /larts." — This intestine, through its whole 
course, is firmly bound down by the peritoneum, par- 
ticularly by a transverse duplicature, which gives origin 
to the mesocolon. The two lamina; are atfirst separate, 
and afterwards unite, so as to leave a triangular space 
between them, lined with a cellular substance, by 
means of which the duodenum is connected to the 
neighbouring parts. By this duplicature the intestine is 
hid, except at its beginning and end ; but the former is 
covered in the natural state by the colon, and the latter 
by the first convolutions of the jejunum. The first 
coat, therefore, does not wholly surround it; the mus- 
cular coat is thicker than in the jejunum and ileum, 
and the inner coat is described in the article. Brun- 
ner's glands are crowded near the beginning of the in- 
testine, but become gradually less numerous, and to- 
wards the end are single. The nature of their fluid is 
little known : it seems to be very viscid. 

Dura mater. — Page 582, col. 1, line 51; '' t/ie 
eerebrinn and cerebellum." — There is a thiru process be- 
low, between the lobes of the cerebellum, called the 
occipital. It is very short and narrow, runs down from 
the middle of the transverse septum to the edge of the 
great occipital hole, fixed to the internal spine of the 
occipital bone. This septum is sometimes double. 
There are also two small lateral folds on the sides of the 
sella turcica, each running from the posterior and an- 
terior clinoid apophysis on the same side. These, with 
the anterior and posterior parts of the se)la turcica, 
form the cavity for the pituitary gland. There are two 
anterior folds at the edges of the sphenoidal or superior 
orbitary fissures, which increase the depth of the mid- 
dle fossulae of the basis of the skull. The processes 
which accompany the nerves are styled elongations of 
the dura mater. 

Dysenteria maligna. — Page 585, col. 1, line 5; 
" iveakness, and einaciation^ are added." — The appear- 
ances, on dissection, are described by Morgagni in his 
workDe Sedibus, 8cc. xxxi. 14, &c. These are generally 
Warty excrescences in the rectum ; the large intestines, 
livid, black, inflamed, eroded, hard, and thickened, 
sonictimes ulcerated. The intestinal glands are swollen 
and inflamed (Stoll Ratio Medendi, iii. 345), sometimes 
eioded (Morgagni). Stoll denies that ulcerations ever 
take place; but, though not a frequent consequence, 
th. y certainly have occurred. The other abdominal 
viscera are occasionally afli'ected, as the liver, spleen, 
mesentery, and omentum. These are, however, the 
eff-jcts of the disease; for the easy and complete relief 
sometimes experienced fully proves that no organic 
affection originally existed. The disease terminates 
sometimes in dropsy, in tinnitus aurium, and dulness 
of hearing (Stoll), in gangrene, in dysury, or ischury, 
in swellings of the thighs and wrists, in rheumatic or 
gouty pains, and in abscess of the rectum. These are, 
however, consequences, not salutary crises. In the 
chronic dysentery all these appearances are more strik- 
ing and considerable. 

Dysentery is often epidemic, and occasionally ende- 
mic, generally esteemed contagious, though this is de- 
nier! by Stoll. When the faeces are without smell the 
disease is considered as dangerous ; when without pain, 
it has been quickly fatal. Pringle thinks hiccough a 



dangerous symptom; but Quarin and Stoll deny it. 
When the discharge has been nicautiously suppressed, 
blmdness, epilepsy, and a variety of diseases is said to 
have followed. 

The causes are undoubtedly like those of putrid fe- 
ver, to which it is nearly allied, miasmata or contagion, 
particularly that kind which is generated by numerous 
individuals crowded together. Unwholesome diet im- 
pure water, and suppressed evacuations, seem to have 
occasionally their share in producing the disease. 
Every cause of debility, as usual, assists the influence 
of miasmata or contagion. 

To the treatment we can add little. Authors, in ge- 
neral, rest on astringents of different kinds, though 
Galen long ago informed us that the disease was not 
exclusively to be cured by such remedies (De Simpli- 
cium Medicaminum Facultatibus, i. 34); and Stoll ob- 
serves that they are never salutary. The volatile alkali 
is recommended by a Berlin physician; the arnica by 
Stoll and Colin ; starch by Pringle and Carlheuser; 
mercury by Clark and Lind in the chronic dysentery; 
opium by a variety of authors, though Stoll remarks, 
that in the inflammatory state it is injurious ; the nux 
vomica by the Swedish physicians, and the wliite vitriol 
by Moseley. 

The rheumatic dysentry described by some authors 
we have not seen, nor can we discover on what the dis- 
tinction rests, unless it be the cessation of rheumatic 
pains, when the dysentery attacks. In this disease we 
find all stimulants discouraged. Whatever induces a 
gentle, but free, diaphoresis is recommended, and in 
this species the Dover's powder is given by Stoll. 

Dyspermatismus. — Page 587, col. 2, line 64 ; " into 
the urinary bladder." — The cure of these species must 
depend on the causes ; and, in general, when these are 
ascertained the remedy is easy. In the first and fourth, 
the frequent introduction of bougies will be found ne- 
cessary. In the second, mercuriLil ointment may be 
rubbed on the part, or a hemlock poultice applied, 
while the mercurius muriatus is taken internally. The 
sixth and the ninth seem equally to depend on obstruc- 
tion, and must be relieved, if susceptible of relief, by the 
same means. The seventh requires cold bathing and 
tonics. The fifth perhaps will be relieved without 
any particular medicine by indulgence, or at last by- 
age. 

Dyspnoea. — Page 588, col. 1, line 44; ^^ easy in- 
gress »f the air into the lungs." — Though we exclude 
hydrothorax and empyema, many organic affectioiis of 
the lungs and neighbouring parts have been enumerat- 
ed among the causes ; air in the cavity of the thorax, 
a collection of serum, or indeed fat, in the cavity of the 
mediastinum (Medical Observations and Inquiries, iii. 
9), ossification or callosity of the pericardium, eff'usions 
of blood or serum in its cavity, polypous excrescences, 
hydatids, exostoses, or tumours of any kind pressing on 
the lungs, diseases of the sternum or the cartilago en- 
siformis, and obstructions in the trachea. Pressure, 
whatever be the cause, from the neighbouring organs 
must also induce it, and these must be as various as the 
organs themselves, or the enlargements to which they 
are subject. The enumeration woui*! br tedious and 
useless. Other causes are, suppressed gout, repelleci 
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eruptions, drying up old ulcers, deleterious vapours of 
every kind, and sometimes from idiosyncracy, appa- 
rently innoceni ones. The fumes or the fine powder of 
ipecacuanha floating in the air when pounded have pro- 
duced this effect. 

The cure will greatly depend on the cause : should 
no organic defect forbid, full vomiting may be advan- 
tageously employed; in the more languid states of the 
circulation, the ammonia and the squills. 



EBULUS. — Page 591, col. 1, line 3 ; " in the begin- 
'ning of Sefitember" — The whole plant has a disagree- 
able, virose smell, more unpleasant than that of the 
elder. The root is creeping, round, somewhat more 
than a finger's breadth, thick, white, and somewhat 
fleshy. It was formerly much celebrated in dropsy, 
both as a diuretic and a purgative. Two drachms in de- 
coction are sufficient for the latter purpose. If the in- 
terior branch of the recent stalk be boiled in water, a 
very bitter decoction is produced, which excites vomit- 
ing, a discharge of stools and urine (Brocklesby). The 
leaves^ thrown into a granary, drive away mice (Los- 
selius apud Linnsei Flor. Suec. 97). Boiled with wine 
in the form of a cataplasm, they discuss tumours of the 
joints, arising from contagion, particularly if a bandage 
is added. They are said to be useful applications in 
oedematous swellings. The rob of the berries is a do- 
mestic remedy in Switzerland and Carniola, as a deob- 
struent. When recent, the berries are gently laxative, 
less so in the form of a conserve. 

The seeds are oval, somewhat triangular, and wrink- 
led ; when recent, their cathartic effects are more cer- 
tain in the dose of a drachm, taken' in wine or broth, or 
with syrup, in the form of an electuary; but it some- 
times excites vomiting. The expressed oil is equally 
efficacious. 

EccYMOSis. — Page 591, col. 2, line 11 ; " alone ne- 
cessary." — Astringents and stimulants of a more active 
kind are often advantageous, and ardent spirits, from 
their astringent, perhaps their antiseptic, power are 
generally useful. When the ecchymosis is consider- 
able, bark and vitriolic acid internally are Vequired. 

Effloratio. — Page 593, col. 2, line 44; " See Ex- 
anthema." — In botany, this term means the time of 
flowering of each plant, which is variable according to 
the climate, and more so when the plant is kept in con- 
servatories. Those which flower twice a year are cal- 
led bifera ; if oftener, as the monthly rose, muUiferx. 

Elemi. — Page 597, col. 1, line 12 ; ^^ kakuria." — 
Geoffroy distinguishes two kinds of gum elemi, the 
(rue, which is yellow, or of a greenish white, in cylin- 
drical pieces, internally soft and glutinous, with the 
smell of fennel, covered with reeds and palm leaves, 
brought from Ethiopia ; and the spurious brought from 
New Spain, the Brasils, and the American islands. 
When the bark is separated from the top of the trunk, 
in a dry season, within about three days, a gratefully 
smelling resin, with the odour of dill seeds recently 



bruised, exudes, which sensibly hardens. It is imitn 
ted by uniting yellow resin with the oils of spike and 
turpentine ; but the smell of the latter betrays the 
fraud. 

Elephantiasis. — Page 597, col. 2, line 20 ; " on bad 
diet" — It is not only endemic among the Moors, but 
in Sweden, in Java, in Barbadoes (Hillary), and around 
the river Jaik (Pallas)- One of the common remedies 
recommended is the flesh of vipers; but Horstius, and, 
after him, Dr. Heberden, have informed us that it is of 
little utility. The bark and warm bathing have occa- 
sionally been useful. Hillary observed, on dissection, 
that the vessels of the cellular substance were consi- 
derably dilated. 

Hillary's Diseases of Barbadoes; Albinus de Elc- 
phantiasi, 1694; and De Elephantia Javae Novae, 1683; 
Emerson de Elephantiasi vera Ulterioris Asise ; Fra- 
castorius de Morbis Contagiosis; Hendy and RoUo on 
the Diseases of Barbadoes. 

Emansio. — Page 599, col. 1, line 62 ; " usual period 
of appearing. " — In modern authors, the term is more- 
strictly limited, and " emansio" is applied to the de- 
ficiency of the discharge at the period of its first ap- 
pearance. 

Embalming, the art of preserving a dead body from 
putrefaction. The Egyptians excelled in this process, 
which consisted among them in discharging the con- 
tents of the cavities by means the least calculated to 
disfigure the corpse, and filling them with antiseptics 
and aromatics, particularly myrrh, cassia, and different 
spices. It was then laid for seventy days in a strong- 
solution of nitre, and afterwards bound up with band- 
ages and fillets, immersed in a bituminous substance. 
Sometimes the" features were preserved, at others the 
face was bound up, and a resemblance probably, though 
a rude one, drawn on the mask. Another mode of 
preserving was by injecting a terebinthinate fluid into 
the anus, and covering the body with some drying 
powder, either fine calcareous earth or lime. In more 
modern times, the Egyptians wash the body frequently 
with rose water, perfume with incense, aloes, &c. and 
then bury it in silk or cotton, sometimes in a covering 
consisting of each, moistened with liquid perfume. 
Dr. Hunter recommends injecting the vessels with tur- 
pentine, impregnated with camphor. Faujas de St. 
Fond gives a very entertaining account of the method 
Mr. Sheldon employed to preserve the body of a young 
lady (Travels through England and Scotland, i. 42). 
The vessels were injected in different parts with alcohol 
saturated with camphor, mixed with a small proportion 
of turpentine. The skin was prepared with finely 
powdered alum, rubbed on with the hand. The intes- 
tines, and all the internal parts, were taken out and co- 
vered with a varnish, composed of a mixture of cam- 
phor and yellow resin, afterwards rubbed slightly with 
alum. The viscera were then replaced, and the crural 
artery injected with a strong solution of camphor in 
rectified spirit. To imitate the colour of the skin of 
a face, a coloured injection was thrown into the caro- 
tids. The body was then placed in a case of Virginia 
cedar, on a layer of calcined chalk, inclosed in another, 
and not again opened for^ve years. It was then found 
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perfect, without having experienced any injury from in- 
. sects. 

Embryotomia. — Page 599, col, 2, line 55; "easier 
fleiivery." — It has been asserted by Dr. Osborn, that 
the head of a full grown child cannot be diminished 
less than three inches, between the parietal protuber- 
ances by the action of the uterus, and that where either 
aperture is less, the operator ought to proceed, as soon 
as possible, to embryotomy. This assertion is perhaps 
somewhat too hasty, since the heads of different foetuses 
yield in different degress, and are of different sizes, nor 
is it e;.sy, at all times, to determine the exact size of 
Ihe aperture. It is best, therefore, to avoid the oppo- 
site errors of waiting too long, or too hastily attempting 
a disagreeable and dangerous operation. When, after 
a trial proportioned to the woman's strength, the foetus 
does not advance, and the impediment appears to arise 
from the size of the aperture, the operation should be 
determined on. The aperture, which will admit of 
the extraction of the child after it is mangled by the 
operation, has been the subject of our consideration 
under the article CjEsarea sectio. 

When the operation is decided, the perforator is to 
be cautiously introduced, guided by the hand and fin- 
ger to ascertain that the part to be perforated is really 
the head of the child; and it is almost inditilerent what 
part of the head presents, if it be any portion of the 
upper part. The perforator must then be used cautiously 
till the skull is penetrated, and it enters the brain so far 
as the rests. The blades of the scissors must then be 
separated in different directions, to make a crucial open- 
ing, and the brain evacuated by a teaspoon, though it 
will be in a great measure discharged spontaneously. In 
this part of the operation we must avoid injuring the 
woman, and make the aperture sufficiently large for the 
evacuation. It is proposed by Dr. Osborn to wait for 
some time after the brain is evacuated, and should the 
strength permit, this may be allowed, but in emergen- 
cies we must hasten on. Though fatigued, she will 
gain soiTie strength by the delay, if delay is admissible ; 
the swelling of the soft parts will subside, and the bones 
collapse, when the distending cause is removed. To 
guard against injury, the ragged edges of the foetal bones 
should be covered with the mteguments. 

When we proceed to the extraction, the crotchet, in- 
troduced like the forceps, is to be fixed at first on the 
inside of the cranium, with two fingers of the left hand 
on the outside, that ifthe blade should slip the mother 
should not be wounded. The operator will then draw 
downwards firmly and steadily, directing the head- so 
that its largest diameter shall pass through the widest 
part of the pelvis. Much time, and sometimes very 
violent exertions are required, but if the operator imi- 
tate nature in occasional remissions, and increases the 
force when he finds any yielding, or, which rarely hap- 
pens, any assistance from pains; if he supports the wo- 
man by cheering promises, and proper nourishment, 
the wished for end will be at last accomplished. The 
practitioner must be cauiious not to use violence. If 
the resistance is considerable, it is not to be overcome 
by active exertion, but by steady perseverance. The 
force, which for ten minutes has not the least effect, 
will perhaps in fifteen overcome the resistance, and, in 
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a moment of relaxation, we gain by steadiness what 
ten times the power would not otherwise effect. 

Ifthe head passes, the body sometimes remains, and 
it is then advised to introduce the flattened hand, by the 
side of die back or thorax, into the uterus, to bring- 
down the feet. The distortion of the pelvis, however, 
seldom admits of this measure, and the crotchet must 
be fixed in the ribs ; the contents of the thorax and the 
abdomen evacuated, and every method tried to lessen 
the bulk, or assist the expulsion. 

The dangers to be apprehended from this operation 
are injuries to the passages from the instrument slip- 
ping, or violent inflammation of the parts from bruises, 
inflammation extending to the abdomen. Indeed more 
women die from this operation than practitioners are 
willing to admit; but we believe the greater number 
sink from its being delayed too long. 

We have mentioned in another place, the proposal 
of bringing on labour at an earlier period, viz. at seven 
months, when the narrowness of the pelvis rendered 
the necessity of this or the Caesarean operation proba- 
ble ; but the attempt is dangerous, and the execution 
often difficult. Mr. Lucas (Memoirs of the Medical 
Society, ii.), proposes, by a strictly absteminous diet, 
to lessen the bulk of the child. This, however, is a 
very precarious measure, and we suspect that it has not 
been properly tried. 

Emollienti. — Page 605, col. 1, line 3 ; "the whole 
more fie xible." — We have very inconsiderable evidence 
of emollients having any effect internally, except in a ve- 
ry slight degree on the stomach. They can have none on 
the internal surfaces of the arteries ; but we find that 
they operate beyond the part to which they are applied: 
an effect partly arising from the relaxation induced by 
the heat, partly from the communication of that pro- 
duced by their immediate influence. If a state of ten- 
sion be general, as it apparently is in the human body, 
the relaxation of one part will admit of the contiguous 
portion yielding; and this is probably the source of the 
benefit, for the relaxation is felt more evidently nearer 
the part to which the application is made. We have 
already mentioned that, on a principle not very differ- 
ent. Dr. Cullen has explained the action of the warm 
bath; and the more fully this doctrine is examined, the 
greater will the probability of its truth appear. Water 
alone we have considered as the principal emollient; 
but the frequent application of warm water will dis- 
solve the sebaceous matter of the skin, and counteract 
its own effects. Some oily or mucilaginous substance 
ought, therefore, to be added. When the design is 
only to relieve tension, the warm water alone will be 
sufficient, and no addition will improve its salutary- 
effects. 

Emphysema. — Page 605, col. 2, line 20; "without 
any injury to the pleura." — Dr. Blagden and Dr. Sim- 
mons mention a rupture of the air vessels as the conse- 
quence of labour pains, and Mr. Hicks as the effect of 
peripneumony (Medical Communications, i. 13). Dr. 
Wiimer, in his Cases and Remarks, observed it from a 
putrid foetus, when it was relieved by acids. 

Achard in the Berlin Memoirs, 1781, proposes the 
injection of different gases into the cellular substance 
4K 
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as remedies; but neither this author nor Timmcrman 
has adduced any facts in support of this novel practice, 
and, from our more intimate acquaintance with the 
nature of these artificial gases, there is not the slightest 
expectation of their success from this mode of employ- 
ing them. 

Empl/Vstrum. — Page 606, col. 2, line 53; "m 
many plasters." — Iron is not mentioned as susceptible 
of an union with oil, but from the changes in the ap- 
pearance of the oil from the action of wheels, it is pro- 
bable that an union actually takes place, which may 
prove an useful addition to the list of external remedies. 

Empyema. — Page 608, col. 1, line 9; '■^ symptoms 
of hydrothorax." — The observation of Dr. Cullen that 
empyema may arise from vomicae, and the distinctions 
enumerated in a subsequent part of the article taken 
from the strumous habit, apparently require correction. 
In vomicae no real suppuration takes place except in the 
cyst of the tumour, and this is too inconsiderable to pro- 
duce empyema. If true 'purulent matter is discharged 
in any quantity from the lungs, we have, as observed in 
another part of the work, considered it as a common 
abscess, and given a favourable prognostic, which the 
events have not yet contradicted. 

After the external incision, the aperture of the 
pleura may be made of a less extent. This membrane 
should be very slowly and cautiously divided, lest any 
adhesions should have taken place. When a probe can 
be introduced it will serve as a director. If the adhe- 
sion be considerable, an opening must be made in an- 
other part; but, in general, by enlarging the external 
aperture, access to the cavity of the plcuramay be ob- 
tained. When the first flow has escaped, a flat silver 
canula should be introduced, that it may be stopped 
should the patient be faint. The patient should lie on 
the side affected, that the matter may be gradually 
drained. It has been proposed to make the external 
incision lower, and to draw back the skin before the 
pleura is wounded, to prevent the access of air : but this 
is apparently unnecessary. The matter remaining will 
prevent any great danger, and the air may contribute 
to excite some salutary inflammation, which will obli- 
terate the cyst. The wound must not be allowed to 
heal soon, as a discharge from it will contribute to pre- 
vent the return. When matter has formed near the 
pleura, when its seat can be ascertained, a deep issue 
will frequently evacviate it. Watson has succeeded by 
means of a seton. 

It has sometimes happened that nature has made an 
effort to discharge it at different parts of the thorax ; 
but when this has occurred under the scapula, and at 
the upper regions of the chest, the patient is only for a 
time relieved, and a depending opening must be made. 
The puncture has been made in many differents parts, 
by David (Memoires pour le Prix, x.) near the sternum; 
by Saviard (Observations Chirurgiques) near the xi- 
phoid cartilage. Borelli mentions sudden death, from 
too rapid evacuation of the purulent matter. 

The older surgeons direct various injections of myrrh, 
■wine, oil, &c. after the operation which induce danger- 
ous inflammation ; but could this be moderated it might 
«<;c&?ion an obliteratiotiof the cavity by the adhesive in- 



flammation. The continuance of the discharge is a safer 
plan. The bark, the salix, and a variety of tonics, have 
been advised after the operation; but the circumstances 
of the patient, and the previous disease, will direct the 
proper remedies. As empyema has occasionally arisen 
from metastasis, as in a case described by Fabricius 
Hildanus, where it followed a suppuration of the thumb, 
induced from a wound made by broken glass, so it has 
been relieved in the same way, and the matter dis- 
charged by urine (Buchner Dissertatio Sistens Solu- 
tionem Empyematis per Mictionem Purulentam Halae, 
1762). Sculletus and Valisnieri have attempted to 
imitate this process by diuretics; but have succeeded 
only in those equivocal cases, which may have been 
collections of water only. 

Emulsio. — Page 609, col. 1, line 13; " acute dis- 
orders." — Emulsions are often the vehicles of oils, re- 
sins, Sec, and are generally useful in the exhibition of 
the more acrid medicines of this kind, from the demul- 
cent nature of the oils. They are the vehicles in gene- 
ral of oils, and consequently useful in all cases where 
demulcents are required. 

Enema. — Page 611, col. 1, line 4; " its -valve 
offers." — Almost every medicine of the more active 
classes have been given in clysters, chiefly when they 
cannot be, from different causes, swallowed. The tur- 
pentine, however, in urinary complaints, and carmina- 
tives in flatulencies of the bOwels, are often, in expec- 
tation of superior advantages, thrown into the rectum. 
The former is certainly conveyed nearer the part af- 
fected; but, except from the warmth, it operates only 
in consequence of absorption; and such clysters are 
chiefly useful from the greater dose which can be thus 
conveyed into the system. The latter, particularly in 
children, are often highly useful in this form. Clysters 
of vinegar and fixed air, as antiseptics, were some years 
very fashionable, but now disused. Those of tobacco 
smoke are ofterj advantageous ; but we have already 
spoken of them under the con\plaints for which they 
are particularly employed. Hernia and Ileus, q. v. 
When too warm, or wholly cold, they are said to be 
often injurious, and in some instances fatal; yet in 
Germany cold clysters are often recommended, so that 
the danger is apparently not so great as Paullini and 
Bartholine seem to apprehend. They are not employed 
in this country, though apparently well adapted tomoe- 
norrhagia, particularly the 7n. fiuer/itraruni. 

Of Ka^mpf's visceral clysters wehave already spoken. 
They consist of the simple bitters, or rather the medi- 
cines styled by the older physicians aperients, and are 
not employed in this country, or deserving of confi- 
dence. Kacmpf's own account, die Krankheiten des 
Underleibs zu Heilcn, is not accessible to every one, 
but the following works arc more easily met with • 
Elvert de Infarctibus Vcnarum Abdominalium Interna- 
rum Eorumque Resolutione per Enemata Potissimum 
Instituenda ; Faber Expositio novae Methods Kaempfi- 
auae Curandi Morbus Chronicos Inveteratos ; or, Koch 
tie Infarctibus Vasoium in Infima Ventre. 

Engasthrithmos, {n yctc,ry,f., and fv6pLo<i). A 
VENTRiLoquiST; one who speaks from his belly, at 
least without visibly employing the organs of speech . 
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On this account, by varying the loudness of the voice, 
or rather accommodating it to the supposed distance, it 
has seemingly proceeded from different spots. The fa- 
culty is possessed in various degrees of perfection by 
different persons ; but from some the effects have been 
truly terrific, as apparently proceeding from the air, 
from an oyster. Sec. This power it is supposed enabled 
the ancient priestesses to utter their prophecies, as if 
they came from the idols, and thus to impose on their 
votaries as the source of the vaticination. 

ENSATiE, (from ensis, a s7uord), the sixth order in 
Linnxus' natural metiiod, consisting of plants with 
sword-shaped leaves. 

Enystron, the last ventricle of ruminant animals, 
synonymous, according to Gorrseus, with abomaaum. 
In this stomach the digestion is completed. 

Ephelides. — Page 613, col. I, line 52; *•'• close 
fihial." — Stoll recommends for their removal an infu- 
sion of horseradish in vinegar; Starke, a solution of 
borax. 

Page 613, col. 2, line 38, for Incubo, read Incu- 
bus. 

Epididtmis. — Page 616, col, 2, line 59 ; ^^ forms 
the-vas deferens." — This body is oblong in its form, and 
surrounds the outer and posterior margin of the testi- 
cle, to which it is joined by cellular texture. In the 
lower, middle, and more slender part it occasionally 
adheres, though it is sometimes free. The vascular 
cones at the upper part of the epididymis unite by de- 
grees, and forin cue duct, which composes the greater 
part of the testicle, and grows larger as it descends. 
From the botiom, where it is of course largest, it as- 
cends along the posterior face of ihc testicle, spreads its 
spiral convolutions, enlarges, and is called vas deferens. 

The membrane which connects it to the testicle at 
the middle is the doubling of an almost transparent 
continuation of the tunica albuginea. The epididymis 
is flat, a little concave next the testicle, irregularly 
convex on the o'.her side. These sides are distinguished 
by two angular edges, the innermost of which is con- 
nected with the testicle, while the outermost is free. 
A duct is seen to pass off from the epididymis, whose 
use is unknown. It was supposed to be a lymphatic ; 
but, in a few instances, Dr. Munro found it to originate 
in one end, and terminate in the other. May it not be 
a provision in nature to supply the communication, 
should this body, v/hich consists of a single convoluted 
tube, be in any part obstructed ? 

The diseases of the epididymis are not numerous. 
Walter discovered a calculus in it, and Dr. Nisbet in- 
forms us that it was found in a decayed state, without 
diminishing the venereal appetite. If this be true, it 
can only be accounted for by the existence of such a 
duct as we have just described. 

Epiglottis. — Page 617, col. 1, line 38; " See A?,- 
FERA ARTERiA." — The epiglottis is almost wholly liga- 
mentous, having only a triangular space filled with 
cellular and fatty substance, in which small glands are 



dispersed between the lateral and anterior ligaments, 
which bind it to the root of the tongue, the os hyoides. 
and the neighbouring cartilages of the larynx. 

Epilepsia occasionalis. — Page 617, col. 2, line 
25; ^''conformation of the brain." — It is almost impos- 
sible to enumerate all the changes which have been 
found in the brains of epileptic patients. Morgagni 
(De Scdibus, ix. 16, 17) mentions a preternatural soft- 
ness; and again (25), too great hardness of the brain. 
Pacchioni describes the brain as hard in that part which 
was the seat of a hydatid. Other authors mention hard- 
ened tumours of different kinds, and the accretion of a 
hard dura mater to the brain. In one instance there 
was a hard tumour of a reddish white colour in the 
corpus callosum, and in another the cause seemed to be 
a preternatural thickness of the cranium. Accumula- 
tions of pus and of fluids, differing in their nature, quali- 
ties, and consistence, have been frequently described, 
as well as irritations from sharp bones, exostoses, &;c. ; 
hydatids, fulness of the vessels, particularly in the 
plexus choroides, steatoms of the pineal gland, and 
adipose matter in the ventricles, have been found on 
dissection, and accused as causes. See also Boneti Se- 
pulchretum Anatomicum, lib. i. sect. xii. obs. 3, 4, 5, 
12,^ 17, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, and Appendix. 

The diseases of the stomach, supposed to produce 
epilepsy, have been numerous. Morgagni, in one 
instance, attributes it to infiammation of that organ, 
and hard substances swallowed have certainly often oc- 
casioned it. We have already mentioned irritation on 
the nerves from hard bodies, apparently originating 
from them; but Theden adds a case where it appa- 
rently arose from tying the spermatic cord. There is 
reason, however, for suspecting that this was not true 
epilepsy. Worms, frights, contagion, or the sight of a 
person in a fit, and narcotic poisons, have been un- 
doubtedly causes. 

To repeat the numerous absurdities of practitioners, 
in their list of remedies, would be a tedious and an use- 
less task. We have not, we think, inserted several of the 
narcotics, which have, it is said, been found useful. 
The chief of these are the tobacco, the aconite, nux 
vomica, digitalis, oil of box, hyoscyamus, and bella 
donna. Where an affection of the head has been as- 
certained, as in cases where the disease has arisen from 
external violence, the application of the trepan has ap- 
parently succeeded. 

Epiphora. — Page 621, col. 1, line 36; " downwards 
to the nose." — When the water does not succeed, and 
some thickening of the membrane which lines the 
duct seems to be the cause, a little blood, according to 
Mr. Ware, may be taken from the side of the nose by 
leeches, and the injection changed for a vitriolic or 
saturnine solution. If the obstruction seem to arise 
from spasm, some diluted tincture of opium may, with 
advantage, be substituted : but all astringents will be 
injurious. Mr. Ware seems inclined to try these plans 
in succession, as it is not easy to ascertain at first the 
real source of the obstruction. He employs also ano- 
ther metliod, viz. introducing a silver probe, about the 
size of a bristle, through the superior punctum into the 
nose, and injecting water through the inferior. By 
this means he has often succeeded in cleaning the 
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passage. In slighter cases a sternutatory powder has 
succeeded. 

In line eighth of this paragraph for Avel, read Anel. 

Epsomensis aqua. — Page 622, col. 2, line 20 ; 
^^ probably contains some earth." — Read, some other 
eardiy salts. These are selenite, and, probably, muriat 
ot magnesia. The water is transparent, without any 
gas. It is very mildly cathartic, and often, in smaller 
quantities, diuretic. It is chieHy useful as an eccopro- 
tic, and well adapted to scrofulous and hypochondriac 
patients. 

EquiSETUM. — Page 622, col. 2, line 58 ; " Hififiuris 
vulgaris." — The species is erroneous. Linnaeus consi- 
ders the medicinal plant to be the e(juisetum ur-vcnse Sp. 
Pi. 1516. Haller thinks the medical virtues confined 
to the e. fialustre and /^wc/sw/n, which he considers as a 
single species ; Alston to the e. Jluviatile and arvense; 
while Bergiiis gives the ai)pellation of e. ?ninus to the e. 
arvense, and of e. majus to the e./iyt male. These spe- 
cies do not, however, wholly agree in their qualities, 
so that, as avc have numerous astringents, we need not 
employ them. The equisetum arvense is apparently 
not astringent. The equisetum is said to be diuretic, 
anu to be useiul in restraining haemorrhages from the 
bladder, as well as in nephritis calculosa ; but the un- 
certainty of the species renders it a precarious and un- 
certain remedy. 

Erigerum. — Page 623, col. 2, line 13; ^^ senecio 
■vulgaris." — It is the erigeron acre Lin. Sp. PI. 1211. 

Erxjca sativa. — Page 624, col. 1, line 27 ; " the 
seeds have the same qualities." — The seeds are oval, 
somewhat compressed, of a yellowish red colour ; the 
taste sharp and bitterish, like a weaker mustard. They 
were formerly used as a condiment, and preserved in 
vinegar. They promote the secretion of saliva when 
chewed, and on the skin are rubefacient. They are 
spoken of as useful in scurvy and in incipient drop- 
sies ; and were anciently considered as aphrodisiac. 

Ervum. — Page 624, col. 1, line 51 ; ^^ mixed with 
honey, ex/iectorant." — The seeds, however, are said to 
be poisonous, and to bring on palsy of the lower extre- 
mities. The meal was formerly used as a resolvent in 
poultices. 

Escharotica. — Page 628, col. 1, line 25 ; " on account 
of their great fluidity." — In lues the mercurial caustics 
are chiefly employed, and it is doubtful whether they 
possess any specific power. If the cupreous prepara- 
tions are equally efficacious, this is probably not the 
case. We suspect, however, that the mercurials are 
more useful. 

Esula minor. — Page 629, col. 1, line 53; " e«- 
phorbia cyfiarissias Lin. Sp. PI. 661." — There is the 
same confusion respecting the spurges, as we have just 
noticed in the article EquisEruM. In mtny countries 
no distinction is made. In Sweden the euphorbia he- 
lioscopia is the only plant directed. Linnaeus, in his Ma- 
teria Medica, distinguishes exclusively the euphorbia 
palustris j and the Wiriemberg, as well as tlie Helvetic 



Pharmacopoeia, confine themselves to the e. cvfiarisaias. 
The distinction, therefore, is probably of little im- 
portance. 

The leaves of thee, w/nor resemble in taste those of the 
almond tree, and the oil is without any acrimony. The 
juice spontaneously exuding from the planU in the dose 
of a scruple, did not injure a cat to whom it was given ; 
but, ajjpUed to the eye lid when closed, brought on m- 
flaniniation and blindness. 

The root is highly acrid, and even in the smallest 
quantity stimulates very violently the tongue, the fauces, 
the oesophagus, and even the stomach ; an effect which 
physicians have attempted to lessen by macerating it in 
vinegar and cream of tartar. From six to twenty grains 
of each species of esula is an active purgative; but 
Tournefort records the bark of the root being given in 
a dose from a scruple to a drachm. The extract, Irom 
the latter, prepared with vinegar, or the powder inspis- 
sated in simple oxymel, is more mild, and has been 
given with effect in dropsies, dissolved in whey, and 
combined with a decoction of juniper berries. 

The recent juice of the e. major is given in the dose 
of from five to six drachms, or the same quantity of the 
dry root is infused in warm water, and given in Russia 
as a remedy in intermittents, visceral obstructions, and 
other chronic diseases (Pallas). Each excites violent 
vomiting and purging. This species, as well as the c. 
verrucosa, is gven in Dauphigny for the same purpose* 

Euphorbia. — Page 630, col. 2, line 4 ; " eufihor- 
bia officinarum." — In a later work Linnaeus referred 
this medicine to another species, euphorbia anticjuorum 
Sp. PI. 646. The gum brought to England, however, 
is the production of the e. canariensis. The powder is 
a violent errhine, inducing haemorrhage from the nose 
and lungs : when introduced into the system the acri- 
mony seems directed to the kidneys. 

Notwithstanding many fatal events have followed its 
accidental exhibition, the ancients, particularly ^tius 
and Actuarius, gave it freely; and the moderns have 
followed them, endeavouring to correct its acrimony 
by oil of almonds, lemon juice, mastic, tragacanth, &c. 
The only way, however, of avoiding danger is to lessen 
the dose, which has varied from one grain to ten. Fal- 
lopius was more bold ; but we gain nothing by this re- 
medy which we may not obtain by safer ones. 

Externally, however, it is highly useful, particularly 
in assisting the exfoliation of carious bones, and in that 
kind of cancer which arises from the contusion of 
squamous bones (Theden). It is sprinkled in the form 
of powder on the part every day, or every other day, 
sometimes applied in the form of a tincture; in other 
cases mixed with sal ammoniac (Theden). Some 
practitioners mix it with the root of orris or aristolochia 
rotunda. The lips of the wound must, however, be 
closed before the application, that its stimulus may not 
produce too violent inflammation. It was formerly 
applied to limbs wasted with atrophy, palsy, or chronic 
rheumatism. 

Even externally, however, euphorbium is dangerous. 
The tops of the e. esula, applied to the abdomen induced 
swelling of the whole body, with a fatal sphacelus. In 
another case, the application brought on a tumour of the 
scrotum, with violent pains, and the patient escaped 
with difficulty. Scopoli. 
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FxcoRTATio. — Page 632, col. 1, line 51; '■'■ ecdora." 
' — Excoriuiion is chietly painful when the part is pressed 
against, or subject to, attrition; it then ofccn degene- 
rates into a deep ulcer. It is best guarded against by 
cok! water, and most successfully relieved by the ap- 
plication of spirits, which des.roy the too great sensibi- 
lity of the vessels. De Haen recommends the white of 
an egg mixed, by agitation, with alcohol. 



F. 

FABA. — Page 638, col. 1, line 4; " cyamus^fihaseo- 
lu ." — I: is Xhcfaba vicia Lin. Sp. PI. 1039. Asa food 
the seeds are flatulent, and often troublesome in weak 
stomachs. The farina is used in poultices as an emol- 
lient and maturating application. 

Page 638, col. 1, line 46 ; "Faba pecnurim." — 
Read Pechurim. It is certainly not procured, as was 
once conjectured, from the copaifera, and Bergius sus- 
pects that it is the production of the lauraster amboy- 
nensis. It was brought from the Brasils, or Paraguay, 
about the middle of the last century to Portugal, from 
thence to Stockholm, as a remedy for colic and diar- 
rhoea, and was used with considerable success by the 
Swedish physicians in the seven years' war. 

We receive only the kernel of the nut, which is oval, 
of a black brown colour, somewhat smooth, heavy, 
convex on one side, and concave on the other, with 
often a longitudinal furrow. Its length and breaath 
differ. The colour internally is of a reddish yellow, 
variegated by deeper coloured spots, mixed with a paler 
parenchyma. It is easily penetrated by the knife or 
teeth ; the taste somewhat between nutmeg and sassafras. 

A spurious bean is sometimes sold about double the 
size of the true, externally wrinkled and paler; inter- 
nally deeper in its colour, more hard, and bitter, but 
less aromatic. 

The watery infusion retains the taste and smell : 
from the decoction of the powdered seeds a fragrant 
odour exhales, and its surface, when cooled, is covered 
with an oil. When inspissated, the extract exceeds by a 
third part the quantity of the nuts. Alcohol is tinged 
by the bean with a red colour, and covered also with 
oil. The extract prepared from thetincture is warm and 
acrid ; the original taste of the bean preserved. When it 
is used in diarrhcea, evacuations should be premised, 
and it has failed when the tongue has been dry. It has 
failed also in other circumstances, which have not been 
clearly understood or pointed out. In hectic diarrhoeas 
it seems to have been very advantageous, and its effects 
are apparently rapid. In dysentery it also seems to have 
succeeded. The medicine is given in powder, from 
half a drachm to two scruples, two or three times a day. 
After the substance, the extract (we suppose the alco- 
holic) is said to be most useful; the infusion and 
tincture of inferior efficacy. 

The bark of this tree is of a cinnamon colour, deeper 
internally; externally white. The best is about a line 
in thickness. The odour is highly aromatic, superior 
to that of cloves and nutmeg; at a distance resembling 
aml)er. The taste is stimulating, gently astringent, 
and bitter. It is brought from Panama; but is sup- 
posed to grow also in India. When reduced to powder, 



the finest and most aromatic parts are highly volatile. 
Cold water extracts an aromatic odour. Two ounces 
by Gaiaye's process yield two drachms and a half; in the 
common way five drachms of an extract, which is bitter, 
astringent, and aromatic. The watery infusion is ren- 
dered brown by vitriolated iron; the vinous infusions 
more balsamic and ijitter, though less astringent; the 
distilled water highly perfumed. The essential oil is 
warm, of a deep colour, sinking to the bottom. The 
magnet detects the presence of some iron in the bark. 
Its antiseptic power is equal to that of the cincona, and 
superior to camomile flowers. The infusion of the 
bark in vinegar is strongest in this respect. 

It is given in Lisbon in dysentery, and with tafiia in 
sciatica and gout. Mayer informs us that it strengthens 
the stomach, stops obstinate vomitings, and in one sin- 
gular case relieved cholera. It is useful in dysentery, 
even in the early stage, where other astringents are in- 
jurious. It cured a double tertan, which had resisted 
the bark, and with filings of steel was successful in an 
obstinate leucorrhoea. 

Page 638, col. 2, line 46; for "^o/wi/f," read f«- 
soluble. 

Fagus. — Page 639, col. 1, line 40; ^'^ triangular 
seeds or nuts." — The capsule often contains three or 
four nuts, and they resemble in taste almonds. They 
are a pleasing food to squirrels and many birds : 
the latter soon fatten on them ; but the fat is yellow. 
In large quantities the nuts are deleterious, and affect 
the head, inducing, like the loUium temulentum, in- 
toxication. This effect, it is said, they have on swine. 
The inner bark, which is so thin as to be scarcely visi- 
ble, is used in Brunswick as a domestic remedy for 
hectics. 

Fames. — Page 639, col. 2, line 41 ; " necessary 
supplies." — Belinghieri denies that hunger disposes to 
putrefaction (Considerazione alle Maladie dette Pu- 
tride). Haller describes the appearances on dissection 
of a person starved (Opuscula Pathologica, obs. 29), but 
was preceded by Bonnet (Lib. ii. sect. ii. obs. 18); and 
Morgagni (De Sedibus, xxviii. 5, 8cc.) those of a 
starved puppy. (See Boulimus.) Some animals 
bear hunger with little injury, particularly those which 
live torpid during the winter, and amphibious animals; 
but others, and even human beings, may be sometimes 
deprived of food for a long period with little permanent 
injury. For an account of the fasting woman, see 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixvii. part 1 ; and 
for other instances, vol. Ixxiii. and for 1777. The 
earlier volumes of this collection, viz. for 1668, 
1669, Sec; the Memoirs of the French Academy of 
Thoulouse ; the Journal de Savans, 8cc., contain many- 
singular facts of this kind, some of which are too extra- 
ordinary to demand our confidence. Pliny remarks(His- 
toria Naturalis, xi. 54) that fasting is fatal in seven days. 

Febris. — Page 654, col. 2, line 26; *■*■ -with little 
change." — See Biliosa inflammatoria nervosa, V\j- 
TRiDA FEBRIS, and Typhus. Under the article Nervosa 
FEBRIS are inserted soiTie remarks on Dr. Clutterbuck's 
new system, and, in this Appenuix, referring to that 
article; Dr, Beddoes' observations on it. 
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Femoris OS. — Page 655, col, 2, line 64; " a^ a 
distance backward." — The upper end of the bone is set 
oft\obUquely from its axis, and is formed into a large, 
smooth, round head, which is the greater portion of a 
sphere, unequally divided. Towards its lower, inter- 
nal part there is a round, rough, spongy pit, where the 
round ligament is attached, and extended from thence 
to the lower internal part of the receiving cavity, where 
it expands in breadth. The small part, which projects 
at almost right angles from the head of the bone called 
the cervix, is marked with many holes, in which the 
fibres of the strong ligament, continued from the cap- 
sular, enter, and are consequently firmly joined to it, 
and round the root of the neck the capsular ligament .is 
joined to a rough ridge. Below the back part of the 
root is a large unequal protuberance, called the great 
trochanter, the fore part of which is rough for the in- 
sertion of the glutaeus minimus ; the superior smooth, 
where the glutseus medius is attached ; the inferior 
smooth and flat, from the action of the tendon of the 
glutseus maximus. The upper edge of this process is 
sharp and pointed behind; but forward more obtuse, 
for the insertion of different muscles. More internally 
a conoid process, called the less trochanter, rises for 
the more advantageous insertion of the psoas and ilia- 
cus internus: the pectinseus is implanted in a rough 
hollow below its internal root. The tendons which 
pass over the great trochanter render bruises on it 
highly dangerous. 

The body of the os femoris is convex on the fore part, 
and hollowed behind, apparently from the action of the 
muscles. The fore part is a little flatted above by 
the beginning of the crurseus, and below by the same 
muscle and the rectus. Its external surface is also flat- 
ted by the vastus externus, where it is separated from 
the former by an obtuse ridge. At the upper part of 
the linea aspera the medullary vessels enter by a small 
hole that runs obliquely upwards, and a little above is 
a rough fossa, where the tendon of the gluteus maxi- 
mus is fixed. The lower end of the linea aspera is di- 
vided into two, for the attachment, in part, of the two 
vasti muscles ; and the long tendon of the triceps is 
fixed to the internal by a part of the aponeurotic fascia 
of the thigh. Between these rough lines the bone is 
flattened by the action of the large blood vessels, and 
near the end of each ridge sesamoid bones are some- 
times found. From the fore part of the internal tuber- 
cle a strong ligament is extended to the inside of the 
tibia. 

The internal condyle of the lower part of the os fe- 
moris is longer than the external, to lessen the effect of 
the obliquity of the thigh bone on the direction of the 
leg. Each condyle is divided into two surfaces, divided 
on the external one by a notch, and on the internal by 
a small protuberance. The fore part of this division, on 
which the patella moves, is formed like a pulley, the 
external side of which is the highest. Behind there are 
two oblong large heads, whose greatest extent is back- 
ward, for the motion of the tibia; and, from the rough 
cavity between them, nearer the base of the internal, the 
crucial ligament arises : the tendon of the triceps is in- 
serted in a protuberance a little above. In every part 
of each condyle there are protuberances or depressions 
for the insertion of muscles or ligaments. 

The motion of the head of the femur, though free in 



rolling, is restrained outwardly by the high brims of the 
cavity, and by the round ligament inwardly, where the 
brims are shallower. The body of the femur has a 
very slight rotatory motion: for the oblique projection 
of the neck communicates only a motion forward and 
backward, though to a certain extent its motion may 
be considered as rotatory. When the thighs are fixed 
their nxuscles move the trunk, though very disadvan- 
tageously. 

From the structure of this bone accidents are com- 
mon and highly troublesome, often dangerous or fatal. 
We have already mentioned the bad effects of contu- 
sions on the tendons, and may refer for a fuller account 
to the Memoires pour le Prix,xi. The difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing a fracture, particularly of the cervix, or of 
distinguishing fracture from luxation, will be suffi- 
ciently obvious. W^hen the joint has been luxated it 
has sometimes formed a new ariiculation in the groin, 
and some degree of strength and motion have been re- 
covered. In a case recorded in the Medical Commen- 
taries, the head of the bone was forced through the os 
innoininatum from a fall. 

From its situation and ofiice it is subject to various 
shocks, and, consequently, to inflammation and to ab- 
scesses. The latter are sometimes seated in the cavity 
of the thigh bone, often in its head, and are of a scro- 
fulous origin, like the white swelling of the knee, or 
the source of the distortion of the spine. The best ter- 
mination of this complaint is anchylosis ; but it gene- 
rally destroys by the attending hectic. The limb often 
shortens by the contraction of the ligaments; but this 
is frequently the case from confinement, and, according 
to Richter, has followed repeated fits of the gout: in 
one instance it was cured by burning moxa on the part. 
The head of the bone has, it is said, been separated 
spontaneously by a caries, designedly by an operation, 
and luxated by an abscess ; the neck has been destroyed 
by a fracture, and the whole bone rendered spongy by 
oedema (Ruysch). This bone, like the humerus, has 
been torn off by violence by the action of a mill wheel, 
without any attending haemorrhage. See Amputatio, 
LuxATio, and Fuactura. 

Fibrin (of the blood). See Blood. 

Fibula. — Page 662, col. 2, line 15; '■^outside of 
the astragalus." — The head of the fibula has a superfi- 
cial circular cavity, formed on its inside, covered, in a 
recent subject, with cartilage; but so closely connected 
with the tibia, as to allow only of inconsiderable motion. 
There are several protuberances on this bone for the 
insertion of muscles, but either are of little importance. 

The body of the bone is crooked inward and back- 
ward, from the action of the muscles. Its sharpest an- 
gle is forwards, and it is depressed on the sides by the 
muscles. Its external surface is depressed obliquely 
from above down^vard and backward ; the interaal* un- 
equally divided into two narrow longitudinal planes by an 
oblique ridge, extended from the upper part of the an- 
terior angle, to join with the lower end of the internal. 
To this ridge the ligament, stretched between the 
two bones of the leg, is connected. To the internal 
angle of this bone a tendinous membrane is fixed, from 
which the fibres of the flexor digitorum longus arise. 
The posterior surface of the fibula is plainest and 
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smoothest, but flattened above by the solseus, and hol- 
lowed below by the flexor poUicis longus. In the mid- 
dle of this surface the canal for the medullary vessels 
may be seen slanting downwards. 

The malleolus externus is situated farther back than 
the internus, and in an oblique direction, which obliges 
us naturally to turn the fore part of our foot outwards, 
though we lose by it some of our firmness, and par- 
ticularly the breadth of the basis on which the body 
rests. At the lower internal parts of this process there 
is a spongy cavity for mucilaginous glands : from its 
point ligaments are extended to the astragalus, the os 
calcis, and os naviculare ; and from its inside strong 
short ones go the astragalus. On the back part is a si- 
nuosity, made by the tendons of the peronaeus ; and 
when the ligament which covers these tendons is 
broken or Aveakened, the tendons frequently start for- 
ward to the outside of the fibula. The union between 
the tibia and fibula is by cartilages, without any parti- 
cular or strongly marked articulation, and the motion 
is inconsiderable. In old people the two bones of the 
leg have grown together. Monro. 

Both the ends of the fibula are cartilaginous in young 
persons, and assume the form of appendices before 
they are united to the body. 

Ficus SATivA. — Page 662, col. 2, line 65 ; " Materia 
Medica." — The milky juice of the fig tree is highly 
acrid. It was formerly a common domestic application 
to lepra, and many chronic impcligenes: its utility is at 
present confined to the extirpation of warts. These 
must be frequently moistened with it, particularly about 
their bases. 

FiLAMENTUM. — Page 663, col. I, line 16; ^'■called 
thread." — Dr. Darwin supposes that a filament is the 
clement of which animal bodies are composed, and that 
the arrangement of these filaments, constituting the or- 
ganization, is directed by the habits of the animal ra- 
ther than any primordial construction. In this fanci- 
ful fabric they are only another appellation of organic 
■molecules. 

FiLiPENDUi.A. — Page 663, col. 1, line 34; " slightly 
pungent." — The root consists of long fibres, at intervals 
tuberous, of an agreeable smell in autumn ; but less 
fragrant in summer, when it is also drier and bitterish. 
In the autumn the taste is sweetish. They contain a 
starch, and by decoction deposit a strong jelly. From 
hence they appear evidently nutritious, and have been 
employed as food in seasons of scarcity. The roots, 
■when dry, are astringent, said, with little reason, to be 
also diuretic and lithontriptic 

FiLix FLORIDA. — Page 663, col. 1, line 60; " Pteris 
aguilina." — The root is long, of the thickness of the 
fingei', solitary, black externally, and spotted within, of 
a viscifl, bitterish taste, and more nauseous than the 
root of the male fern. Three pounds yield six ounces 
of expressed juice of the consistence of honey. From 
a pound of the dry root in decoction nine ounces of a 
subastringent bitter extract is obtained : from the same 
quantity, by means of spirit, only 14 drachms 2 scruples 
are procured. 

Authors think the female equal to the male fern in its 



anthelmintic power. Haller and Alston are of opinion 
that it is superior. Two drachms in honey, or three in 
white wine, are given every day for three or four, omit- 
ting only that in which a laxative is exhibited. The eau 
de fougeres, a secret remedy of Andry for worms, pro- 
bably contained a preparation of this plant, among many 
others, of which Dionis, his son-in-law, tells us it was 
composed. It is equally effectual in the cure of lum- 
brici as of taenia. 

FiLix MAS. — Page 663, col. 2, line 2 ; " often sold 
for it." — The root is oblong, of the thickness of the 
finger, surrounded by black, oval, oblong, incurvated 
bulbs, approaching each other, and scales of a dark 
ochry hue. The fibrous portions are separated. The 
recent root is of a pale green, changed by drying to a 
reddish white. The smell is somev/hat nauseous. Six 
ounces of the dry root yield six drachms two scruples 
of a sweetish, gently astringent, and at last a bitter 
aqueous extract. The alcoholic extract from the same 
quantity is more bitter, and in quantity an ounce, seven 
drachms, and one scruple. Gmelin Considerationes 
Generales Filicum, 34. 

Madame NufHer's formula we have given in the ar- 
ticle T^NiA, q. V. ; but may add, that the same remedy 
is equally useful in lumbrici, and when the larvae of 
the muscameteorica cause considerable inconveniences 
in the bowels (Sparman in the Swedish Transactions, 
1778, 65). In the latter case, however, the chief be- 
nefit is apparently derived from the drastic bolus, as 
the worms continued active for many hours after they 
were discharged. Many authors have substituted mild- 
er laxatives for the violent drastics of the Swiss widow, 
but apparently without equal success. The anthelmin- 
tic power of the male fern was known to Galen and 
Theophrastus. 

This root has also been celebrated as a tonic, emmena- 
gogue, and a vulnerary; but it has as little claim to these 
powers as to those attributed to it by the ancients, of kill- 
ing the foetus in utero. Boiled in beer, the inhabitants 
of the Feroe islands use it in cases of calculus : it is 
eaten as food in times of scarcity, and sometimes em- 
ployed by the tanners. The herb is scarcely inferior. 
From three pounds of it, when recent, sixteen ounces 
of a viscid juice, of a yellow-brown colour, and an 
astringent taste, may be expressed. It contains also a 
large proportion of alkaline salt. A conserve of the 
young shoots was formerly employed in this country in 
rickets (Bowles ap Raium); and it has been used to 
stuff" the pillows on which rachitic patients lay. Van 
Swieten. 

Fistula in ano. — Page 665, col. 2, line 5 ; « 7ia- 
ture of the case." — Fistulae of the anus generally admit 
of a cure, unless very long continued, with numerous 
openings and callosities, which would require a large 
wound, and too great a destruction of substance, or 
those whose internal aperture is beyond the reach of 
the finger. The latter require only an attention to 
cleanliness; the others may be cured by caustics, by 
ligatures, by incision, and extirpation, as well as by sup- 
positories introduced into the anus, which, by closing 
the internal orifice, destroy its callosities, and unite 
its sides. These suppositories are, however, only adapted 
for recent and superficial fistulas ; for if deep they will 
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not prevent the faeces from penetrating, which will 
huitier the wounu iVom lieahng. 

The mode of cure by caustics was known to Hippo- 
crates, and the method of employing ihem thus ae- 
scribed. "Take," says he, "• a linen tent moistened 
with the juice of tithymahis, sprinkled with verdigrise 
of the length of the fisuilous cavity. Let this ttnc be 
conveyed into it by the help of a sound, to whicn it 
must be fastened by a thriiaci, that is to be brought out 
by the anus, after having fixed it in the exteiiiiii oritice 
ot the fistula. The sides of the anus must then be 
rubbed with the terra ci.nolia, and a suppository of horn 
introduced. This must be continued five days, and re- 
moved only on a necessary occasion. On the sixth the 
suppository and tent must be removed entirely, the for- 
mer supplied by another of crude alum, kc." Though 
this detail is full and particular, the practice seems to 
have been neglected till the time of Dionis. He at- 
tributes the plan to a surgeon, called Lemoine, who 
introduced into the opening, he observes, a tent co- 
vered with a corrosive ointment, which was afterwards 
enlarged. In this way, by gradually enlarging the aper- 
ture, he was, after some time, successful, and though 
the practice was neglected, it was not wholly disused. 
Ward's paste is a remedy of this kind. 

The ligature is a mode of cure equally ancient. A 
thread is to be carried by a sound to the extremity of the 
fistulous sore, and a wound made there to bring it back 
again by the anus. It is gradually made lighter, and 
by means of the old thread a new one may at any time 
be intloduced when the former is worn. The process 
is slow and tedious, but not painful or inconvenient. 
It was for many years the common method, for a time 
neglected, and again revived. Foubert introduced the 
leaden wire, which was soon changed to a silver one. 

The callosities which line the fistulous canal Paulus 
of ^gina recommends removing by the knife or scis- 
sors ; but they disappear spontaneously by the removal 
of the fistula. Pare preferred incision in the more re- 
cent superficial fistulae ; but the ligature in the deeper 
and more complicated ones. 

"When there is no external orifice the best means of 
ascertaining the termination of the fistula is to press 
round the anus, and at the part where the patient feels 
the pain the external aperture should be made. The 
decision will be more certain if a deep hardness is felt 
in it. Petit introduced into the anus a tent, so as to 
close the upper orifice. When, therefore, the pus was 
collected, the fluctuation showed the spot where the 
wound should be made. 

Extirpation is the severer operation, which Mr. Pott 
attributes to Guy Chauliac ; but it is a very ancient one, 
and is evidently described by Celsus. It consibts in not 
only laying open the sinus, but in cutting out a small 
slip, lest the sides of the wound should unite. This 
operation is only advisable in the older and more com- 
plicated fistulae, attended with deep and extensive scir- 
rhosities; for it is often followed by ha morrhages, with 
fever, copious suppuration, diarrhoea, and a consider- 
able contraction of the lower part of the gut. The pa- 
tient must be prepared by purgatives, and a suitable 
diet, that he may not require frequent evacuations af- 
terwards. With the same views he must have a clyster 
previously injected, and the T bandage put on. When 
placed in the usual position, the surgeon introduces, 



at the external orifice of the fistula, the end of a flexible 
silver sound, about seven or eight inches long, follow- 
ing the point with the fore finger of his other hand to 
the upper oiitice, or, in case there should be none, to 
the terminuiion of the fistula. The upper extremity of 
the sounci is now drawn out of the anus, while the 
lower is pusnccl on, that the part to be divided may be 
in Its nuudle. This the surgeon cuts through with the 
bistoury, separating the slip, or as much as may appear 
diseased, borne operators recommend separating the 
scirrhous portions with the knife, or with ihe scissors; 
but this is uimecessary severity, and by dividing an ar- 
tery may induce fatal haemorrhage. In the common 
mode hi£iuorrnage is sometimes dangerous, and the ar- 
tery often lies so deep as not to be discovered. The 
operator must then apply his finger successively to dif- 
ferent parts ol the wound, to perceive where the pressure 
must etfcctually stops tne bleeding. A button soaked 
m a siyptic fluid must then be applied, supported by 
compresbes of lint. Sometimes the vessel leaks into 
the rectum, which is ascertained by paleness, fainting, 
and cold sweats. In that case the dressing must be re- 
moved, tlie coagulated blood taken out, and a vitriol 
button mtioiiuecd on the wounded artery. Levret em- 
ployed aii ingenious method of stopping the blood. He 
imroduced the flaccid bladder ot a sheep, just killed, 
into the anus, and having previously fastened it to a 
large syriuge, filled it with air, which he confined, and 
thus oDtained an equable, steady pressure on every part 
ot ihe gut. Wlieu the internal orifice of the fistula is at 
a uisxance from the anus, extirpation would require too 
great loss of substance, and practitioners have recom- 
mended simple incision only, taking care to scarify, 
or to destroy with caustics, the callosities which appear 
on the external surface of the fistula. The latter part 
of this advice is, however, wholly unnecessary, as we 
have already observed. When fistulae are of long stand- 
ing, and have established a considerable discharge, it is 
recommenaed to form some drain, by an issue or seton, 
previous to the operation," lest checking so great an 
evacuation might be injurious. The advice is highly 
proper, and may perhaps be more generally followed 
than even the recummenders have intended. 

Flammula. See Ranunculus longifolius palus- 

TUIS MlNOK. 

Flammula jovis. — Page 668, col. 1, line 4 ; ^^ and 
with less success." — The leaves, when dried, are sweet- 
ish, combined with acidity, a slight astringency, and 
very little acrimony ; in pounding, however, their pow- 
der IS often inconvenient and injurious, producing con- 
siderable heat in the nose, fauces, and breast. The 
flowers are constantly acrid, either in powder or infu- 
sion. Two drachms ot the leaves are infused for a quarter 
oi an hour in a close vessel, and boiled for a moment in 
a sufficienL quantity of water for a pint to be strained 
off. One drachm of the flowers is sometimes substituted, 
and each is occasionally made stronger. Of these in- 
fusions four ounces are taken two or three times a day. 
From half a grain to a grain of the extract, or three 
grains of the leaves, are also taken for a dose, which 
may be gradually increased. Other malignant and can- 
cerous ulcers, besides syphilitic ones, have been, it is 
said, relieved by this medicine, as well as chronic 
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cutaneous complaints. It soraetimes proves diuretic, 
occasionally sudorific or laxative. 

Flatus. — Page 668, col. 1, line 12; ^^ tympanites." 
—There are some singular cases, on good authorities, 
of flatulence discharged by rather unusual outlets, par- 
ticularly the penis and vagina. Cases of the former 
kind are described by Berger and Bartholine, in the 
Copenhagen Transactions ; by Camper (Observationes 
Pathologicje, ii. 1 6), who traces the source to ulcers 
connected with the intestine ; and by Marcellus Dona- 
tus (iv. 504), from an ulcer of the anus penetrating into 
the urethra. Zacutus Lusitanus, and some others, 
mention flatulent discharges from the penis instead of 
semen. The latter case is more easily understood to 
arise from ulcerations in the vagina or uterus, and no 
authorities are necessary in support of its existence. 

Flores sulphuris. Sulfihur firecifiitatum. See 
Sulphur. 

Florescentia, (from Jloresco). The expansion of 
the corolla of a plant. See Planta and Flos. 

Fluctuatio, the free motion of a fluid perceived in 
any cavity by the touch, or by slight pressure of the 
fingers on each side. In ascites it is ascertained by 
striking gently one side of the abdomen, while the fin- 
gers are applied to the opposite parietes. 

Fluiditas. Fluidity. The atomical philosophers 
considered this state of bodies to depend on their small 
size, the smooth surface, and the spherical form ; 
and Mr. Boyle made sand imitate the motions of boil- 
ing water by heat and agitation. Particles of sand are, 
however, neither smooth, small, nor spherical. In fact, 
the diminution of size may lessen the gravity, so that 
the powder will rise in the atmosphere, but it will not 
approach fluidity. The spherical form of the particles 
is better demonstrated by the observation, that fluids 
press not in proportion to their mass, but to their per- 
pendicular altitude. 

We now know that the particles of fluids are in a 
state of repulsion to each other, owing to their union 
■with caloric. On this the various forms of gas, vesicu- 
lar vapour, fluidity and solidity, in different degrees 
depend. When we arrive at solidity, the opposite 
state, that of attraction, takes place, and cohesion is in 
proportion to its degree. In the case of fluidity also 
there is reason to suppose that the electrical fluid has 
some share, since electricity disappears on the change 
from a gaseous to a fluid state, and reappears on the 
opposite change. A similar eff'ect takes place in the 
change from a fluid to a solid, but modified in a way 
somewhat different. 

Fluor albus. — Page 671, col. 2, line 8 ; " as those of 
Tnenorrhagia." — Authors seem not to have distinguish- 
ed between the truly mucous discharge, to which leu- 
corrhoea, shouUl be confined, and the purulent one; nor 
have they clearly pointed out the state of the constitu- 
tion, which sometimes makes a drain of this kind ne- 
cessary. Among the changes in the system, traced by 
dissection in consequence of this complaint, we find 
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numerous instances of suppuration in the uterus and 
vagina, and even the Fallopian tubes. Morgagni de- 
scribes the vessels of the uterus as turgid with blood 
(De Sedibus, Ixvii. 14, Sec); sometimes wnitish tuber- 
cles in the uterus (1. c. 27). In a few cases, Bonetus 
found the glands of the urethra particularly aff'ected. 

Perhaps the idea of acrimony led to the suspicion of 
metastasis ; but we see so many traces of the opinion 
that the disease is sometimes a general one, that we 
cannot wholly overlook it. There is not the slightest 
suspicion that a fluid, such as is evacuated, exists in the 
blood vessels; but we can easily perceive that a ple- 
thora, combined with a relaxed state of the excretories, 
may require and admit of some mucous discharge. We 
can, therefore, allow that a mucous evacuation from 
the head, breast, or eyes may have some eff'ect in re- 
lieving fluor albus (Acta Medica, Berolin, Decad i. v. i. 
20); and, on the contrary, that the latter may supervene 
on a suppression of any discharges which may occasion 
plethora. We have instances of this kind in suppressed 
discharge of sweat from the feet, of milk, of the expec- 
toration in a chronic catarrh, and particularly of the ca- 
tamenia. The disease is endemic in Holland, from the 
relaxation induced by their stoves, and, it is said, also 
in Sweden ; but that it is contagious, as asserted in the 
Berlin Medical Transactions, is highly improbable. It 
often occasions sterility, dropsy, tabes, 8cc. 

Topical irritations frequently induce it, and excess of 
venery, as well as unnatural indulgences, are not un- 
common causes in high life. Polypi in the uterus, and 
pessaries, especially if too long worn, have the same 
eff'ect. Gravidity is also a frequent source of the com- 
plaint. 

We have omitted mentioning the stimulants which, 
when directed to these organs, often succeed. The bal- 
sams, particularly the balsamum copaibae, is frequently 
useful ; olibanum occasionally, and the turpentine in mo- 
derate doses. A late author has recommeded the can- 
tharides, which he has employed with some success. 

The credit which the narcotics have obtained arises, 
we suspect, from not distinguishing between a dis- 
charge of a malignant, perhaps a cancerous, ulcer, and 
of the mucus of relaxed glands. The hemlock has been 
recommended by Baylies, by Quarin, and, as may be 
expected, by Storck ; the solanum dulcamara, and the 
Pulsatilla, by other authors. Numerous antisyphilitic 
remedies have gained reputation by not distinguishing 
between a leucorrhoeal and a gonorrhoeal discharge. 

FcENICULUM AQUATICUM. ScC PhELLANDRUM AQUA- 

TICUM. 

FffiTUS. — Page 676, col. 1, line 62 ; " generally comes 
away by fiarts." — The cases of the foetus remaining 
for a long period are numerous, and almost exceed be- 
lief, though we reject the retailers of wonders. Boyle, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, No. 139, mentions its 
being retained for twenty-six years; others for a differ- 
ent, and in general a shorter, period; but when in the 
ovarium, or in the abdomen, it has not hindered a fu- 
ture pregnancy. Bones have been discharged from al- 
most every different part of the pelvis, from the naval, 
the linea alba, or lower portion of the abdomen, often in 
small pieces, and after long intervals (Morgagni dc 
4 L 
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Sedibus, Sec. xlviii. 42). To collect all the cases of 
this kind, or to add the authorities, would fill many of 
these pages. 

Though we have denied the influence of imagination, 
the fcEtus is often injured by blows on the abdomen of 
the mother. The bones are sometimes broken; and in 
one instance the vertebrae were fractured. 

The diseases of the foetus, if we except the variola, a 
rare occurrence, are chiefly defects of organization, 
and to this cause hydrocephalus maybe generally attri- 
buted. We find an instance recorded of a child being 
born with a cutaneous eruption, resembling itch; but, 
if the fact be admitted, it is peculiarly rare. A child 
is often killed in the uterus by a fall, or by a fright, 
seldom if ever by excessive discharges ; for these in- 
duce generally premature labour, while the child is 
alive, if so far advanced as that life is discoverable. The 
stories of ossified children litho/i£dia, are not sanction- 
ed by any respectable author; those of pregnant 
foetuses are still more absurd, though Dr. Plott's cre- 
dulity seems to have been imposed on respecting a calf 
born in this state. 

Forceps.— Page 678, col. 1, line 27; "VideEM- 
BRYULCiA." — Add, and Parturitio. 

FoRFicuLA. Ear-wig. F. auricularia Lin. An 
insect of the coleopterous order in Linnseus, the orthofi- 
terx of La Treille, whose generic characters are tarsi 
at three joints, of which the last but one is bilobated ; 
filiform antennse of twelve joints, distinct and cylindri- 
cal; mandibles divided at their points; palpae filiform; 
the lower lip in two divisions. The abdomen is very 
long, obtuse at its termination, with two scaly hooks at 
the extremity, forming pincers, differing a little ac- 
cording to the sex. In the female the hooks are larger 
and more arched than in the male. It is by no means 
the formidable weapon which it appears, and the insect 
is injurious only to the gardener. It lives in the earth, 
among plants, and particularly within the loosened bark 
of a tree, and gnaws fruit, the buds of flowers, &c. 
It is a vulgar error that it ever enters the ear. Frisch 
and Degeer have been minute in their observations on 
the manners of this insect, and have particularly re- 
marked the maternal care of the female. 

Formicatio. See Myrmecismus. 

Formica minor.— Page 678, col. 1, line 44; " The 
>NT or pismire." — This genus of insects belongs to 
the hymenopterse, and its characters are, no borer; a 
needle or poisonous glands in the females and males; 
the males apterous ; the lower lip shaped like a spoon 
at its end; antennae of tv/elve or thirteen joints, accord- 
ing to the sex; the first very long, the second long, 
almost conical ; the last of the size of the former, or a 
little larger; the feelers filiform or setaceous; the 
maxillaries of five or six joints ; the lips of four. The 
pellicle of the abdomen in the form of scales or nodules. 
The pismires live in society, like the bees, and have al- 
so the three classes, of males, females, and labourers. 
These are distinguished particularly in their forms ; 
bvtt the minute description would lead us too far. The 



labourers are much smaller than the females ; but ap- 
pear only smaller than the males because they have no 
wings. Ants raise conical habitations, burrow in the 
ground, conceal themselves in the holes of an old wall, 
the centre of a hollow tree, or under a stone ; in short, 
wherever they can be secure from rain. The labourers 
are always employed in carrying straws, &c. the ma- 
terials of their habitation, grain, or small insects. If 
too large for the powers of one insect, a reinforcement 
is soon procured. The copulation takes place in the 
open air, and the male soon afterwards dies ; the female 
returns to the nest, when the labourers deprive her of 
her wings, that she may attend exclusively to her young. 
The larvze are white, thick, and short, consisting of 
twelve rings. They have no paws ; their mouth is fur- 
nished with two teeth, and a fleshy nipple, by which 
they receive their food ; for the labourers pour into it 
the juices they have sucked from the fruits, and a hom- 
ed fluid which they find in the vine fretters. Th:s is the 
source of their seeming friendship. These larvae are 
styled the eggs of the ant, and, as well as the nymphs, 
are incapable of motion ; so that the labourers, when the 
nest is attacked, carry them into the deepest recesses 
of their habitation. 

The first winged ants usually appear about the end ot 
July, sometimes earlier. The males first undergo their 
final metamorphosis, and leave the nest never to re- 
turn. Many of these insects form such considerable 
swarms, that they have been suspected of sending out 
colonies like bees. The females soon attain their last 
stage, and the workmen are perfect in about a fortnight 
after. Their prudence and foresight are somewhat 
equivocal ; for they are said to be torpid during the 
winter : if so, they are pictures of the miser, rather than 
the careful provider of what they may want. Their 
torpid state, however, has not been satisfactorily de- 
monstrated, 

The sweet, slightly acidulated juices of some treeS) 
and the internal parts of particular insects, as the cara- 
bus, 8cc. appear to be the favourite food of ants. From 
some experiments it appears that the sense of smelling 
resides in the antennae. Some species have a sting 
strong enough to pierce our skin, and in the wound 
they pour an acid fluid, which occasions a sharp pain; 
relieved by a mixture of oil and honey. Those which 
have no sting throw a red transparent fluid on the skin, 
which raises painful pustules like those from the stings 
of nettles. 

Ants are often injurious in many countries, particu- 
larly in France, by destroying fruit before it is ripe, 
and communicating to it a disagreeable smell. They 
injure the roots also of many useful plants when they 
obstruct the galleries which lead to their habitation, 
and carry a large quantity of corn to their nests, if not 
to eat, as a store in reserve. The mischiefs done by 
these animals in the American islands are by far more 
considerable ; but these details must not detain us. 

Ants contain an acid, which we shall soon describe, 
the f. rufa in so large a quantity as to occasion consi- 
derable inconvenience when the nest is disturbed. A 
living frog placed on it dies in a few minutes, without 
being bitten by the insects. When distilled with a 
gentle heat, the acid procured is one half the weight of 
the animal. Hot water extracts it, and a piece of sugar 
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placed in an ant's nest soon imbibes this acid from the 
ants which cover, to prey on, it. 

Ants are destroyed by placing bottles of honey and 
water near their nests, which attracts them, and they 
are drowned. From drawers and chests they are driven 
by oil of juniper, and the extract of coffee. Urine, 
or boiling water, poured many days successively on ants 
nests, destroy the whole; and trees are defended by en- 
circling them with a glutinous fluid, or with the soot 
of a chimney. 

Formic acid. The acid of ants is procured in the 
manner just described. It was first discovered by an 
Englishmen, Mr. Fisher, and described in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1670; but the subject was not 
pursued till the time of Margraaf, in 1749, who first 
procured the acid in substance. When purified, its 
specific gravity is about 1.0075 ; but by repeated recti- 
fication it may be brought to 1.045. In this state its 
taste is acid and acrimonious ; but the latter quality is 
probably owing to some remaining oil : when diluted it 
is more agreeable. The acid is decomposed by the sul- 
phuric, the nitrous, and the oxymuriatic acids; mixes 
readily with alcohol, more difficultly with the fixed 
oils, and with the essential only by the assistance of 
heat. Soot, when added to it, assumes a fawn colour, 
and lets down a brown sediment as it cools, Avhich, by 
distillation, affords a liquor of a yellowish hue, and a dis- 
agreeable smell. The latest chemists who have examined 
this acid are Vauquelin and Fourcroy (Annales de Mu- 
saemn National Cahier, v.). They found that these in- 
sects contained a large proportion of carbon, united to 
a small quantity of hydrogen, joined, we suppose, of 
course, to a due propoilion of oxygen, and that this 
compound is mixed with phosphat of lime, which ac- 
counts for Thouvencl finding some analogy between 
the formic and the phosphoric acid. The chief com- 
ponent parts are, however, the acetous, with a propor- 
tion of the malic acid. 

Fornix.— Page 679, col. 1, line 1; '■^arches of 
vaults " — The septum lucidum is united at its lower 
part to the anterior portion of the medulla, sometimes 
styled Xhe fornix with three pillars ; but it is only the 
corpus callosum, the lower part of which is like a hol- 
low ceiling with three angles, two anterior and one 
posterior: the sides are consequently lateral, and one 
side only is posterior. The lateral edges are terminated 
by a large semicircular border, like two arches; these 
unite at the anterior angle, forming the anterior pillar 
of the fornix, and in their course to the posterior an- 
gles are called p.osterior pillars. The anterior middle 
is double, and consequently the largest, and below its 
basis is a short, white, medullary cord, passing between 
the two hemispheres, called the anterior commissure of 
the cerebrum, to which the septum lucidum adheres. 
The posterior pillars are bent downwards, and conti- 
nued through the lower portions of the ventricles to 
their extremity, called, from the resemblance, the ram's 
horn. They gradually diminish in thickness, and at 
their outsides have a small, flat, thin, collateral border, 
the corpora fmbriata. 

The posterior pillars of the crura of the fornix unite 
with the two medullary protuberances ; pedis hifipo- 
campi. The inferior surface of the vault between these 



arches is full of prominent medullary lines, which has 
procured it the name of lyra. 

Fossa ovalis, a depression in the septum, between 
the two auricles of the heart, the remains of the fora- 
men ovale. 

Fraga. — Page 684, col. 1, line 12; " ripens in 
June." — The fruit is pleasant and cooling, though not 
laxative, unless eaten in large quantities, or combined, 
it is said, with the use of acidulous waters. They have 
been accused of inducing cutaneous eruptions of different 
kinds ; but, in many constitutions, whatever disagrees 
with the stomach will occasion the same appearances. 
In hectics (Schulz and Hoffman); in mania (Van 
Swieten) ; in gout (Linnaeus); and in calculus (Lobb), 
they have been celebrated ; though according to Boer- 
haave, the lithontriptic virtue is more powerful in the 
seeds. The leaves and root are said to be astringent : 
the former are used for tea; the latter, in decoction," 
imparts a red colour to water. 

Fraxinus. — Page 684, col. 1, line 38 ; " common 
in woods and hedges." — The bark is externally of an ash 
colour, internally of a yellowish white, somewhat brit- 
tle. The best kind is taken from the trunk, or the 
older thicker branches, in which there are deep fur- 
rows. In its recent or dry state it is bitter and austere ; 
but without smell. Its infusion resembles that of the 
lignum nephriticum: against the light it is of a pale 
yellow ; when below the eye, or viewed against an 
opaque object, blue. Mixed with a solution of martial 
vitriol a black colour is produced. The decoction is 
bitter and acrid: an ounce of the bark affords three 
drachms of watery extract, and half an ounce and thirty 
grains of spirituous: the pure resin is green. The ex- 
tract is powerfully antiseptic. When prejudices against 
the cincona prevailed, tliis remedy was highly com- 
mended; but the formulae are so prolix, that the ash bark 
could have had little share in the cure. It indeed very 
often fails, as Torti has observed in his Therapeuticc 
Specialis, 19. 

It has been used also as a lithontriptic, as an astringent 
in diarrhoeas, in gout, scurvy, infarctions of the viscera, 
and worms; externally as a vulnerary. The leaves re- 
semble senna in their laxative power; but require about 
one third more to produce the same effect. They 
were anciently celebrated for the cure of the bites of 
venomous serpents, and Pliny observes that these ani- 
mals avoid the shade of the tree. More recent expe- 
riments have confirmed this opinion, particularly re- 
specting the poison of the coluber berus and chersaa 
Lin. From four to eight ounces of the juice are drank 
frequently; and the leaves fresh, or in cataplasms, ap- 
plied to the part. 

The seed is oblong, compressed, membranous, shaped 
like a tongue. It is acrid and bitter : but has been ce- 
lebrated as an aphrodisiac, and as a remedy for remov- 
ing barrenness. 

Frondescf.ntia, the period when each plant puts 
forth its first leaves. This, of course, differs not only ac- 
cording to the nature of the plant, but the season and 
climate: the former may depend on the temperature of 
the plant, but more on its irritability, and the state of the 
4 L 2 
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rudiments of the leaves, at the end of the preceding 
season. Small and young trees show their leaves 
Soulier than old ones. 

Frontis, OS. — Page 685, col. I, line 24; ^'^ to reach 
the brain." — The os frontis supports and defends the an- 
terior lobes of the brain, forms a considerable part of 
the orbits of the eyes, and contributes some portion to 
the organ of smelling. In a perfect child it is divided 
through the middle; the superciliary holes are not 
formed; and a small round piece of each orbitar pro- 
cess behind the superciliary x'idge is not ossified : no si- 
nus is discoverable in its substance. 

Frutescentia, (from fructus,) the period of fruit- 
ing, still more variable than frondescence. 

Fulcrum, a prop, (a fulcir-e^ to sufifiort). The bo- 
tanical appellation of those small parts of plants which 
contribute to their support. Fulcra are either stipula, 
scales or small leaves ; 6rccife<e, floral leaves; spina, 
thorns; aculei, prickles; cirr/ii, claspers or tendrils; 
glandule, glands ; and fiili, hairs. A viscid clammy 
fluid, exuding on the surfaces of some weak stalks, as 
in the clivers,^ of cen answers the same purpose. 

FuLMEN, thunder. This awful phenomenon is 
now known to arise from the sudden restoration of the 
equilibrium of the electrical fluid, when the State of 
the clouds, or of the earth, in this respect is different, 
whether the excess is in the earth or the superior re- 
jrions. There are various means of restoring silently 
this equilibrium; but, in great accumulations, the vio- 
lent discharges of superabundant electrical fire take 
place. It is a vulgar error to suppose that high places 
are peculiarly subject to the violence of these discharges. 

. feriuntque summos 

Fulmina monies 



is a poetical, rather than a philosophical representation. 
The electrical cloud requires a conductor, and the high 
hills are usually so dry as to repel it. In the greater 
number of instances the thunder cloud has passed over 
high mountains, and its victim has been only an object 
near water, in a humbler situation. We have watched 
the progress of five clouds, that have struck objects 
many hundred feet lower than the hills that they 
passed without discharging their fire; for, in general 
the repeated explosions are more often communica- 
tions between contiguous clouds than between these 
and the earth. 

The injuries which we suffer from thunder are con- 
sequently more frequent; because the human body is 
an imperfect conductor, and not greatly elevated. In 
some states we have seen that the body is negatively elec- 
trified (see Electricitas); and it is then not a con- 
ductor, and will not consequently be greatly injured. 
There is reason to believe that a person intoxicated is 
in this state, and it is rare to find a drunken man struck 
with lightning. If thoroughly wetted, also, a person is 
secure, and only suffers when the discharge is greater 
than his conducting powers will safely convey to the 

*^wiien a person is killed by lightning there is sel- 



dom any very obvious injury. A black spot may be 
occasionally observed where the discharge entered, or 
passed out; and slight extravasations are sometimes 
found internally. As the eleciric fluid follows the 
course of the nerves it seems to destroy their excitabi- 
litv, and the irritability of those muscular organs to 
which the nerves are directed. This is rendered more 
probable, from the insensibility and numbness which 
attend violent shocks from the electrical battery. Elec- 
tricity also decomposes the fluids, and there are some 
appearances which show that this change is occasionally- 
produced in the human body. Extravasations proceed 
either from the violence of the shock (for electrical 
sparks produce slight petechial eruptions), or from the 
relaxation produced. 

When a person is killed by electricity, recovery is 
hopeless; for the vital spark is wholly destroyed. Ap- 
parent death is produced by another cause, viz. the 
shock communicated around. A discharge of electri- 
city diminishes the quantity of air; but more fre- 
quently expands it. In each case a violent shock is 
felt, either from the atmosphere rushing in to restore 
the equilibrium, or from its expansion. By this power 
persons are often rendered insensible; but soon again 
recover. It is possible also that a less discharge may- 
have the same effect, and, in some instances, it has been 
rendered probable by external extravasations. Within 
these few weeks, however, the author felt very severely 
a shock from a thunder stroke, which burst about a 
quarter of a mile from him. He was on a high hill, 
and the storm came from a higher one, at some dis- 
tance ; but the object struck and injured was in the 
lowest part of the valley between. 

The means of recovery have not been varied. The 
usual stimuli have been employed ; but, when life was 
not wholly destroyed, reanimation takes place without 
much difficulty. The extravasations have been usually 
washed with a saturnine lotion, though a spirituous dis- 
cutient one might have been better adapted to the in- 
jury. The severe pains which often follow have been 
relieved by opium. 

See Commentaria Petropolitana, i. 385; Charleton 
Inquisitiones Anatomico-physicae; Ackermann de 
Morbo et Sectione Fulmine Nuper adusti ; Philoso- 
phical Transactions, N° 13, 61, &c. Stoll Ratio Me- 
dendi, vi. 308. 



FuMARiA BULBOSA. — Page 686, col. 1, line 32; 
"/• officinalis." — The root preferred is roundish, of the 
size of a chestnut, hollow within, as if eaten by worms : 
the epidermis brown, the substance white. It is ne- 
glected as superfluous, perhaps; but it is not inert; for 
the bitterness joined with acrimony connects it with 
the aristolochiae, and the size of the root as it renders 
the substitution of one for the other easy, so it is fre- 
quent. The spirituous extract is bitter and acrid ; the 
watery bitter, with less acrimony, and less in weight. 
It has been used as an emmenagogue, to clean foul ul- 
cers, and is sprinkled on carious bones to promote exfo- 
liation. 

Fungus. — Page 688, col. 2, line 51 ; " into mucous 
matter." — It is now ascertained that fungi are really ve- 
getables, differing from other plants in not being herba- 
ceouS} and having neither leaves nor flowers ^ in bein^ 
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more simple in their form and organization. They 
agree with them in their manner of growing. The 
animal nature of mushrooms was defended not long 
ago by naturalists of credit, and both Necker and Me- 
dicus supposed their generation equivocal ; the one pro- 
nouncing them a reunion of the cellular texture of de- 
composed vegetables, the other a vegetable crystalliza- 
tion. Belliard, however, showed that mushrooms did 
not differ from vegetables. They have, he remarks, 
fibres, vessels, roots, efflorescences, and seeds, without 
the concurrence of which no reproduction takes place. 
*' They are evolved, grow, and perish like other vege- 
tables; but not without leaving beings similar to them- 
selves, which experience the same revolutions." What 
is called the white of the mushroom is, according to this 
author, the seed agglutinated to different bodies ; and to 
obtain it from the greater number, it is sufficient only 
to expose them, while fresh, on glass, which will soon 
be covered by their seeds. These vary, as in other ve- 
getables, in their number, situation, dimensions, form, 
and colour. Some are so large as to be seen without a 
lens; others require the largest magnifiers. They are 
dissipated by the winds, fixed to bodies by their gluti- 
nous substance, and washed to the earth by rains. 

What Belliard has, however, called the seeds, other 
authors have styled the grains, and considered them as 
buds, rather than seeds. Gaertner first suggested the 
idea, and it has been since supported by Parmenticr. 
If this, however, be true, the pretended male and fe- 
male organs described in mushrooms must be illusions ; 
and indeed the different accounts given of them are 
sufficient to excite suspicion. Some mushrooms arrive 
at perfection in five or six hours, others require a year 
for this purpose. Their nourishment is certainly ab- 
sorbed by roots, and carried by internal canals to every 
part of the plant. The more oalid mushrooms agree in 
their appearance and structure with iro«.j, and the nu- 
tritious juices are conveyed and applied in ways n«arly 
similar. In the more temporary kinds the nutritious 
juices are apparently poured into cells, while the proper 
juices circulate in capillary vessels. 

Some mushroons are employed in the arts, others 
are eatable, others poisonous, others useless; but all 
contain legions of insects in a larvated state, which prey 
on them. Mushrooms either grow on the ground or 
on other plants: they sometimes rise naked, at others 
povered with a coif (volva), which is soon torn. The 
substance of some resembles cork or wood, that of 
others is soft and fleshy, or mucilaginous. Some are 
simple, others branched : the greater number are co- 
vered with a cap, stipilated or sessile, orbicular or pel- 
tated, or semiorbicular and attached to the side. The 
taste of many is acrid and corrosive, of some^sweet; 
but the greater number are insipid. Some discharge a 
•white fluid when gathered; others, in the same cir- 
cumstances, change their colour ; many exhale a 
sweet smell; but several are inodorous, or produce a 
nauseous effluvium, particularly when they begin to be 
decomposed. Their putrefaction attracts those insects 
which prey on dead animal substances. 

Ventenat includes twenty-nine genera in four divi- 
sions, resting on Belliard's system of seeds. 1. Those 
■whose seeds are in the internal part, as (uder,reticulariaf 
■mucoVf trichioj sfiherocar/iusj lycofierdon j nidiilaria, 



hy/ioxylon^ variolaria, and clathrus : 2dly, those, whose 
seeds are on every part of the surface; clavaria and tre- 
mella : 3dly, those whose seeds are on the upper part, 
peziza and morillus : 4thly, those whose seeds are on 
the inferior part, auricularia,helveUa, echinus, ^stulina, 
boletus, and agaricus. 

Fungus mehtensis. — Page 639, col. 1, line 45; 
" diarrhceas and dysenteries." — It is improperly called 
a fungus, though it diff"ers essentially in structure from 
other plants. On a stalk, without leaves, about half a 
foot in length, and the thickness of the finger, a spike or 
amentum, equalling in length the stalk, rests, but of 
double thickness. The juice is red, of a bitter, styptic 
taste. Boccone recommended it in dysenteries, haemor- 
rhages, scelotyrbe, and malignant ulcers. It is said to 
be an excellent dentifrice; and supposed to be prefer- 
able to other astringents, as it does not coagulate the 
blood. Deidier used it with success in old venereal 
ulcers of the urethra. 

Fungus salicis. — Page 689, col. 1, line 48; " iwr 
is now disused." — The smell of the recent fungus is 
particularly grateful, resembling, according to some 
authors, violets, to others orris root or aniseseed. When 
dry, it is rather displeasing and ammoniacal. Distilled 
water preserves but little of the smell, though by de- 
coction in water it is retained. No essential oil can be 
procured from it. The watery extract from two 
ounces was two drachms and a half, bitter, saltish, and 
unpleasant. The resinous extract from the same quan- 
tity amounted only to fifty grains, salt, bitter, with a 
more manifest smell. On burning, besides an alkali, 
it leaves some Glauber's salt, a little flint, and a few 
atoms of iron. 

The dose which Sartorius found efl'ectual in hectics 
was two drachms night and morning, in goats' milk. A 
less dose has been employed, and it is said to have suc- 
ceeded also in hypochondriasis and spasmodic asthma. 
In drying it must be covered with mucilage, and when 
moderately dried tuuistcned with alcohol, in pounding. 

Fungus cerebri, a morbid growth of the brain, 
when a part of the cranium, which usually confined it, 
is removed by a fracture or the application of the tre- 
pan. It seems to arise from a paralytic state of the 
vessels of the brain, occasioned by the violence, and a 
consequent eff'usion or extravasation, which might, if 
the skull were sound, have induced symptoms of com- 
pression. The dura and pia mater successively ul- 
cerate, and the tumour increases with great rapidity. 
In general it requires only a careful attention; for the 
effusion gradually lessens, and hardened parts drop in 
pieces. No pressure must be allowed ; but should the 
tumour be very large, the external parts may be pared 
down with a knife. 

If, however, the increase of the tumour is attended 
with symptoms of compression of the brain, which 
shows that it extends inwardly also, the opening of the 
cranium must be enlarged; for this disease was less 
common when larger pieces of the cranium were for- 
merly taken away in the operation. In this case, how- 
ever, we must act with caution, as the hdcinorrhage is 
occasionally dangerous. Should this be considerable, 
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Mr. Abernethy advises taking away the coagulum and 
admit the loss of a httle blood, to deplete the vessels, 
and assist their contraction. 

As an external application, the tinctura ferri muriati 
we have found sometimes serviceable ; and good effects 
are said to have resulted from sprinklinfj the fungus 
with equal parts of myrrh and lapis calaminaris. 

Funis. — Page 689, col. 2, line 45 ; " employing 
the force fi8 ." — We perceive a great diversity of opinion 
among the forensic physicians respecting the necessity 
of tying the funis. Kaltschmid, Roederer, Plaz, and 
others, contend that it is not absolutely necessary, and 
to these may be opposed Fischer and Hebenstreit. Mr. 
White and the practitioners of this country are not 
anxious to tie it immediately. The last author, Heben- 
streit, has published an excellent dissertation at Leipsic 
on the pathology of the funis. The cord has been 
found double, sometimes contorted, or in knots, and is 
occasionally broken off with little danger. 

FurcjE, one of the offensive weapons of plants, si- 
milar in origin, kc. to the prickles, but double at the 
extremity. 
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GALANGA. — Page 691, col. 1, line 44; '■'■ in the 
East Indies.''' — The plant is by no means accurately as- 
certained ; but this is of little importance, since we have 
many medicines of the same class. Some persons have 
ignorantly substituted the roots of the cyperis longus 
for galangals ; but the error is detected by the bitterness 
and astringency joined with the aroma. About a drachm 
of essential oil may be extracted from each pound of 
the root. Its smell is sweet, and the acrimony less. 
Water extracts more than spirit, viz. six ounces from a 
pound, which is very acrimonious, though less so than 
the spirituous extract. The Indians use this root as a 
condiment. 

Galbanum. — Page 691, col. 2, line 37; " of the 
plant.'' — It distils spontaneously, or by incisions from 
the tree when about three or four years old ; but it is a 
Turkish custom to cut the trunk transversely, about 
two or three fingers breadth above the root. An infe- 
rior kind is sometimes imported in cakes, and it is to- 
lerably good, if whitish, and somewhat opaque particles 
are observable in it, which tinge alcohol with a golden 
colour. What is of a dark brown colour, of the con- 
sistence of wax, is of no value. There is a liquid gal- 
banum brought from Persia, of the consistence of tur- 
pentine ; but it has not the smell of the true resin, and 
is of little use. Galbanum contains about jj of essen- 
tial oil, and in the warmth which this imparts its chief 
superiority to the other gums seems to consist. 

Galda GUMMi RESiNA. — Page 692, col. 1, line 63; 
« it is not at present to be procured."'— Buchner de- 
scribes it as greyish, milky, friable, lamellated, inodorous, 
of a very bitter and acrid taste ; Spiehnan as externally 
black and internally white, hard, of the taste and smell 
of gum elemi, softening between the teeth, melting in 



flame, and diffusing no unpleasant odour when warm. 
It affords no essential oil, and is chiefly resinous. 

Galega. — Page 692, col. 2, line 21 ; " noted in 
medicine." — Yet this trifling medicine has been sup- 
posed to be useful in the bites of serpents, and from a 
forced analogy, in malignant fevers and plague. The 
credulity of Mr. Boyle has led him to record the reco- 
very of two persons from the plague, after taking the 
conserve of the fresh leaves of this plant. 

Gallium. — Page 693, col. 2, line 28 : " seldom used 
in medicine." — The root, like that of madder, gives 
a red tinge to the bones. The herb and flowers have 
been used in epilepsy, and the latter have the authority 
ofLieutaud in their support. Jussieu used them with 
success in hysteria (Amoenitates Academicse, iv. 40), 
and they are sometimes taken in infusion by arthritics. 

Gallium album, galium molugo Lin. Sp. PI. 155, 
resembles the galium aparine, and has been employed 
in epilepsy. 

Gambogia. — Page 696, col. 1, line 47 ; ^'■leaves a 
gray ash." — The resin is intimately united with the 
gum, so that water and spirit dissolve nearly an equal 
quantity; the latter about one sixteenth more. The 
tincture is of a deep golden colour, the solution of a di- 
lute yellow, turbid, and on standing some resin falls to 
the bottom. It was first brought to Europe by Clusius 
from China in 1603. Great apprehensions were for- 
merly entertained of its violence, and various means 
were employed to correct it. One method was to in- 
close the powder in a bag, and afterwards put it into a 
warm loaf: this was to be kept hot for a night, and the 
experiment repeated four or live times. The crumb of 
the bread beca'«<= t>y this process a drastic purge, and 
the ffurti was proportionally weakened. Long conti- 
nued boiling was for a time supposed to be useful; and 
different authors have advised combining it with vine- 
gar, lemon juice, cream of tartar, mineral acids, alkalis, 
aromatics, and ethereal oils, for the same purpose of cor- 
recting its virulence. The vomiting which it frequently 
occasions has, it is supposed, been prevented by uniting 
it with calomel. Solutions with alkali are said to act 
weakly on the bowels, and powerfully on the kidneys : 
the observation in the article, th?t they " are supposed 
to act only by stool and urine," is incorrect. It frequently 
vomits at first; but after a day or two this effect ap- 
pears to pass off. 

In dropsies it was formerly given in large doses ; but 
at present a portion only is added to quicken the milder 
purgatives : a scruple was formerly no uncommon dose, 
and it is not then surprising that it was found powerfully 
drastic. In the asthmas of children, by its emetic and 
cathartic power, it seems to have been of considerable 
service. In icterus it is said greatly to assist the action 
of rhubarb. Its use in intermittents we learn from the 
Turks (Amcfinitates Academicse, ix. 168). 

In taenia its utility has been sufficieiiitly ascertained 
by the effect of Madame Nuffler's remedy, and many 
other boasted specifics. Herrenschwand's specific for 
this worm, some years ago, excited a considerable sen- 
sation in Germany, and numerous conjectures were 
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hazarded on the subject. There was much preparatory 
mystery; but the powder itself was the principal ob- 
ject. Herrenschwaud informed Schroder, a veteran pro- 
fessor of Gottingen, that it contained from ten to fif- 
teen grains of gamboge, with from fifteen to twenty of 
kali. Others have given the same formula; but in less 
doses more frequently repeated. Herrenschwand told 
Vogel that the ashes of the fraxinus were added. Per- 
haps he might mean these instead of the kali; but, 
when this medicine was recommended to the empress 
of Russia (Elizabeth), she ordered it to be analyzed by 
Model; who found, it is said, in it both mercury and arse- 
nic (Pallas). It certainly acted unequally ; on many with 
great violence ; on others slowly, and not till the next 
day (Bonnet). A fact observed by Herrenschwand is 
worth recording. " If there is any doubt," he observes, 
in his letters to Rosenstein," whether the diseasebe from 
taenia, an ounce of the syrup of peach flowers may be 
given, and should there be a worm, some grains, or 
molecules, of a white matter will be discharged." The 
specific of Clossius has also the gutta gamba for its 
basis. 

Ganglion. — Page 696, col. 2, line 42; '■'■ in mariy 
9ther fiarts of the body.'" — The various uses assigned to 
ganglia are very unsatisfactory ; but we have shown 
that in these bodies the nerves sent to any one vital or- 
gan are mixed with those which pass from different 
parts of the spinal marrow ; so that if any one is de- 
stroyed at its source, the power of the organ is not lost, 
but weakened in proportion to the number of nerves 
mixed. In ganglia also there is frequently some nerv- 
ous and cortical matter, so that the nerve probably 
gains additional energy. This has led to the distinc- 
tion between the cerebral and ganglionic systems, or 
those subservient to volition, and those independent of 
it. The brain is the great distinction of the higher 
orders of animals, and as this lessens, the ganglionic sys- 
tem rises in importance, till, in the lower classes, it is 
almost the whole animating power. See Nervus. 

Ganglion. — Page 696, col. 2, line 53; '■'■fixed 
ufion a tendon." — Their seat seems in the bursge mu- 
cosae, and their contents are usually a glairy, gelatin- 
ous, elastic fluid, sometimes with little hard bodies, oc- 
casionally distinguished by peduncles, by which they 
seem to be fixed to the sides of the cavity. They are 
produced by strains, by contusions of the joint, and 
sometimes they appear to follow rheumatisms. Fre- 
quent friction, with occasional pressure, will some- 
times remove them, and they may be safely burst by 
violent compression, after which their contents are ab- 
sorbed. Blisters have also succeeded. If the seton 
fails, some gently stimulating fluid may be injected, as 
port wine and water, to excite the adhesive inflamma- 
tion. They are most frequently found on the back of 
the wrist, or near the ancle. 

Chalybeates are sometimes said to destroy ganglia, 
and the preparation recommended by Zwelfer is the 
essential martis. Gum ammoniac dissolved in vinegar, 
the essential oils, particularly the oleum laurinum, the 
balsam of sulphur, and the sedum majus, have been re- 
commended by different authors, and hemlock has 
been ridiculously given internally. Plater records a 
case of a ganglion in the ham, and Bartholine, in the 



Copenhagen Transactions, one on the carpus, which 
yielded during pregnancy, and returned afterwards. 

Gastricus succus. — Page 697, col. 2, line 46 ; 
" remain.^ of former nnals." — If it be alleged that the 
gastric juice of diff'ereiit classes of animals differs, it 
may be added, that their food does the same. The 
gastric juice of the human species, when the stomach 
has been long empty, scarcely differs from mucus. 
We see no apparatus for the preparation of a compli- 
cated fluid, and we shall find that, independent of Dr. 
Rush's hypothesis, there are other functions which the 
vasa brcvia may supply (Home in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1808, part i). See Splen, Appendix. 

The constant ingredients of gastric juice are the mu- 
riatic acid, soda, ammonia, and phosphoric acid, in 
their different combinations. Marquart found that 
twenty ounces of the gastric juice of a sheep yielded 
but seventy-seven grains of solid matter, which con- 
tained twenty-nine grains of common salt, seventeen of 
phosphoric acid, fourteen of muriat of ammonia, ten of 
albumen, five of phosphat of lime, and two of resinous 
and extractive matter. The power of coagulating fluids 
resides in the substance of the stomach, since it remains 
after it has been most carefully washed. The antiseptic 
power is certainly observable in the fluid itself, but is 
in a great degree connected with the stomach as a living 
organ, since it is greatly impaired by any cause of de- 
bility. 

Gelatina. — Page 698, col. 2, line 22; " 6z/ eva- 
poration." — We shall resume this subject of animal ge- 
latine at greater length, under the guidance of Mr. 
Hatchett's excellent paper in the ninetieth volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

When pure it is inodorous, insipid, and transparent, 
with a slight shade of yellow. Dry gelatin absorbs 
water, swells to many times its original bulk, softens, 
and becomes extremely elastic. In cold water it does 
not dissolve ; but returns to its former state, when 
taken from it; while with warm water the solution is 
perfect, without any chemical change; for by evapora- 
tion the gelatin resumes its original consistence, differ- 
ing, in this respect, from a solution of albumen, which, 
when coagulated by heat, never again becomes soluble. 

Gelatins are soluble in all the acids, particularly in 
nitric acid, even when cold and dilute; and in this 
way they are easily separable from condensed albumen. 
When much concentrated, the acid is decomposed, 
and, as observed in the article, oxalic and malic acid 
procured. The muriatic acid agrees with the nitric in 
its action on this substance. The acid solutions of ge- 
latine yield no precipitate by the addition of alkalis or 
earths. The caustic fixed alkalis dissolve gelatine, 
forming a brown, viscid substance, very diff"erent from 
soap. We may thus distinguish gelatine from albumen, 
fibrin, and many of the soft parts of animals, which 
form a true soap with pure alkalis. 

Gelatine is insoluble in pure alcohol, and, when the 
latter is poured into a watery solution of it, part is pre- 
cipitated ; but, unless a large quantity of spirit is added, 
the mixture soon again becomes clear. Gelatine, when 
dry, is unchanged by keeping; but when moist, it soon 
becomes sour by the evolution of the acetic acid, then 
mouldy and fetid, at last exhaling ammonia. When 
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dry gelatin is strongly heated, it curls, swells, and yields 
an oily ammoniacal liquor. In close vessels it leaves a 
bulky, but light, soft coal, somewhat less than 0.1 of 
the original substance. When this is burnt, the quan- 
tity of earthy and saline matter remaining is scarcely 
more than 0.003. Condensed albumen by long diges- 
tion in dilute nitric acid, when evaporated, assumes the 
properties of gelatin. Of the effects of its addition to 
solutions of tan we have already spoken. When a so- 
lution contains only 0.005 part of isinglass, the precipi- 
tation was immediate and considerable. Solutions of al- 
bumen give a precipitate with tan, but not immediate. 

The tenacity and viscidity of gelatine does not de- 
pend on its proportion of water ; but on the age and 
constitution of the animal. Different parts of the same 
animal furnish it of different consistency : that from 
the skin is the strongest. 

Animal mucilage, though resembling gelatine, differs 
from it. In some parts of the animal body, we find a clam- 
my, insipid, whitish, and almost colourless liquor, unco- 
agulableby heat; butleaving, after a gentle evaporation 
to dryness, a small proportion of slimy, tenacious matter, 
resembling gelatine, and equally soluble. The saliva is 
an example of this kind ; but the mucus is more co- 
pious in the oyster. It differs from gelatine, in being 
soluble in cold water, though when dissolved in hot it 
does not stiffen on cooling; but the viscidity wholly 
depends on the proportion of water. Mr. Hatchett 
considers it as gelatine, though the lowest in the scale 
of cohesion; but Dr. Bostock has endeavoured to esta- 
blish some distinguishing marks between the latter and 
mucus. He tried a solution of mucus from an oyster, 
by the addition of a solution of muriat of mercury, 
"which produced no effect, so that the mucus did not 
contain albumen; by tan, which occasioned only a 
slight inconsiderable precipitate, though a solution of 
gelatine, in 100 times its weight of water, was copiously 
precipitated ; with aqua lithargyri acetati, which gave 
an immediate opacity, and after some time a dense 
white precipitate : this will have no effect on animal 
gelatine, and we may therefore safely consider mucus 
as a distinct animal principle. 

Gemini. See Monstrum. 

Gemma, a bud ; in botany the embryo of a plant, 
found on the stem and branches of the parent tree, and 
covered with scales to defend it from cold or injuries. 
Bulbs are buds seated near the root, and both are called 
hybernacula by Linnaeus, winter habitations. Many ani- 
mals of the lowest orders are produced also by buds, as 
the polypus; but this mode of reproduction gradually 
disappears. It is at last confined to a lost limb, and in 
the more perfect animal is no longer observed. 

Buds are covered with imbricated, hollow scales of 
no inconsiderable hardness, and defended by hairs. 
All the parts of the plant thus concealed are perfect ; 
but tender, delicate, convoluted, covered with a viscid 
juice, which is sometimes resinous and odoriferous. 
The gemma Jlorif era contains the flower often found at 
the extremity of small branches, which are more short 
and rough, with fewer leaves, than the other branches: 
it is usually thicker, shorter, less uniform, andoften ter- 
minated obtusely, called by Pliny oculus gemma. The 
gemma folifera contains the leaves in their tender state, 



equally convoluted, covered with small scales, from 
which the stipula:, seated at the foot of young branches, 
are commonly produced ; except in the hazel-nut and 
horsechestnut, these are more pointed than the former. 
In another kind of bud, gemma Jiorifera^ndi folifera^ the 
leaves and flowers are contained indifferently. Some- 
times the leaves emerge on a small branch, which 
afterwards produces flowers; sometimes they produce 
leaves only, and are then called barren ; sometimes 
flowers also, then styled /cr^zVe. 

In all buds the roots are wanting, and in various 
buds shoots are contained with leaves only; but, in 
proper situations, both roots and flowers are supplied. 
When placed in the earth they often perish from ex- 
cess of moisture, and are consequently inserted v/ithin 
the bark of another branch or stock, so that the medulla 
of each may be contiguous, and the new branch is sup- 
ported by a mass of thick loam. This process is styled 
inoculation or ingrafting. 

On annual plants true buds are never seen ; but 
the branches are protruded from the wingsof the leaves 
without any scaly covering, as they require no protec- 
tion. They die with a parent plant, and often before 
it. Linnaeus, in a trunk scarcely a span in breadth, 
calculated that 10,000 buds might be produced. Such 
is the magnificent profusion of nature. 

Genipi VERUM.— Page 701, col. 1, line 30; "m 
the system of Linnxus.'" — It most nearly resembles the 
achillxa atrata of Linnaeus Sp. PI. 1267; and the a. 
nana 1267 is sometimes called genipi. Its smell is 
aromatic, and it is given in weakness of the stomach, 
sometimes even in pleurisy. Tissot. 

Gentiana. — Page 702, col. 1, line 14; ^^ gentiana 
lutea." — The pharmaceutic appellation is red gentian, 
and, when this plant cannot be procured, the purple 
gentian is substituted. Should the marks of distinction 
between the true gentian and the roots of the thora be 
considered as insufficient, we may add, that the wrin- 
kles (for the gentian root is also wrinkled) are smaller 
and closer, and the taste acrid, instead of bitter. 

Gentian enters the composition of the Portland pow- 
der, and like all bitters, is considered as antiarthri- 
tic. It is recommended in intermittents with the bark, 
when there is any weakness of the stomach, or obstruc- 
tions in the viscera. We have seen that bitters best 
merit the title ofdeobstruents. From this analogy, per- 
haps, Plenck recommends it in scrofula; and all bitters 
are in some degree anthelmintic. 

Genu. — Page 703, col. 1, line 15; ^^ flexion jmlled 
down." — See Tibia femur and Patella. There 
are occasionally some soft, elastic tumours of the knee 
which are painful on motion. These are sometimes 
relieved by common volatile linament ; sometimes by 
blisters, but more frequently by a plaster of the gum 
ammoniac, softened by vinegar of squills. See Hy- 
drarthus. 

Geoffr.e inermis. — Page 704, col. 1, line 31; 
^'■powerful anthelmintic." — There are two varieties of 
this bark ; one is paler than the other, and more active, 
inducing violent griping and copious stools. The se- 
cond is of a darker colour, resembling cassia lignea. 
The descriptions vary greatly. Chamberlain describes 
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it of an ash colour, occasionally spotted with reddish 
brown marks, the epidermis easily slipping off, while the 
bark beneath, ii" dry, resembles rusty iron. In external 
appearance, from this account, it resembles cascarilla. 
The smell is so nauseous that it has been called bilge 
ivater tree. The Indians distinguish the male from the 
female tree, and think the former the weakest ; but no 
marks of distinction are known. Dr. Wright seems to 
consider it, with reason, as a narcotic, nor does its oc- 
casional cathartic power oppose this opinion. The dis- 
tilled water is acrid, and of a nauseous smell. The 
extract from six drachms amounted to one drachm, bitter, 
and somewhat acrid. The tincture is of the colour of 
rhenish, and its extract from the same quantity was 
only twenty eight grains. The acrimony remains long 
on the fauces, and the gum is intimately united with 
the resin. With martial vitriol the colour is a yellow 
purple, never black. 

Geoffrova. — Page 704, col. 2, line 10 ; " Surina- 
me?isis."-^\Vc owe the knowledge of this bark to an 
American physician, Macari^ who observed its effects 
on a negro slave, and prevailed on the governor to pur- 
chase the secret. It was first put into the hands of an 
apothecary at Utrecht, Juliaans, with specimens of the 
plant, who freely commvmicated what he knew to several 
physicians of Holland. The chief part of our account 
we shall select from Bondt's Dissertatio de Cortice 
Geoffreae Surinamensis cum Tabulis. 

Some caution is necessary to distinguish this bark 
Trom another, called tinkihonde^ which is narcotic and 
inebriating, and which, by the way, has been sold for 
the mezereon bark. The genuine bark is separated in 
longitudinal, plane pieces, about a foot long, and some 
inches broad, weighty, and differing in thickness ac- 
cording to the age and part of the tree from whence it 
is taken. It is covered by ash-coloured lichens; but 
the epidermis is red, or a brownish purple, intermixed, 
according to its age, with an ash -coloured hue. Un- 
der this, its structure is filamentous, lamellated, of an 
iron colour, mixed with striae or spots of a deeper red. 
Cut transversely it shines, and is variegated : near the 
wood it is tinged of a dark purple, variegated with 
white spots. When powdered it is of a pale cinnamon 
colour. When recent only, its smell is nauseous, taste 
slightly bitter, and somewhat austere ; but the bitter- 
ness is stronger in the dark purple part. 

By distillation the water resembles that of the g. 
inermis : the more saturated decoction, after filtering, 
is of a brownish red ; but to extract all the active parti- 
cles, the boiling must be continued for two hours. The 
watery extract has a sharp, bitter taste, and, during in- 
spissation, smells like bitter almonds ; eight ounces of 
bark produce an ounce and two drachms of extract of the 
consistence of honey, with morie than three drachms of 
pellicles. The tincture is of a deep red, and from the 
same quantity one drachm twenty-fo\ir grains of a friable 
bitterish extract is only obtained. Each ounce of the 
bark contains ten grains of oxalated lime, sometimes 
called the earth of rhubarb. 

This bark is chiefly useful in the destruction of lum- 
brici, though it is also injurious to taenia and ascarides. 
It is not only cathartic, but diuretic; and the last quality 
it possesses in so great a degree as often to excite stran- 
gury. The worms arc sometimes discharged alive, ap- 
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parently escaping from the poison, of whose nature they 
seem apprized. Though in general safe, it sometimes 
excites considerable disturbances, as nausea, vomiting, 
anxiety, faintness, &c. ; but these chiefly happen when 
the dose is too large, or when the medicine fails to 
loosen the belly. It is more easily borne by children ; 
but the effects on the bladder are most sensiby felt by 
elderly persons. The effects on the bowels often pro- 
duce tenesmus, with bloody striae. 

From observing its effects in worms it has been 
given in those cases where the stomach, from weak- 
ness, is loaded with mucus, in quartans, leucophlegma- 
sia, anasarca, "nephritis from pituita," and in tussis 
convulsiva. In anasarca it has sometimes failed ; but 
has been supposed an useful addition to other medicines 
in this disease. About three drachms, boiled in a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to strain off eight ounces, is a suf- 
ficient dose for an adult, to be taken in the morning: it 
must be, of course, lessened, according to the age. 
This must be continued for four days, and, if the 
worms do not come off, an active cathartic must be 
taken. Some practitioners make the decoction stronger, 
and others add a proportion of spirit to the water 
at the end of the coction. The watery extract may be 
given in a dose of twenty -four grains, and the spiritu- 
ous watery extract has been used, it is said, with suc- 
cess in scrofula and affections of the glands. A tinc- 
ture, made with an ounce of the bark, is directed in a 
dose of sixty drops ; and the resin is given to children 
from three grains to eight, to an adult in one of 
a scruple. The powder is seldom used : it has been 
exhibited with extract of wormwood in pills, or in an 
electuary with currant jelly. In ascarides, an ounce of 
the bark has been boiled in a sufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to strain off six ounces, and thrown up as a clyster. 

Geranium sanguinarium. — Page 705, col. 1, line 
1 ; " remains in the extract." — The leaves have beeit 
applied to erysipelatous swellings, in tinea, and in can- 
cer (Sennerttis). In haemorrhages the powder sprin- 
kled on the part is said to have been useful, and snuffed 
up the nostril to have relieved epistaxis. At Montpe- 
lier it was a favourite remedy in icterus, and, like other 
astringents, has been given in nephritis and calculus^ 
with perhaps equal success. 

Germen, the Seed-bud, according to Linnaeus the 
basis of the pistillum, containing the rudiments of the 
seeds, and gradually increasing to the seed vessel; 
by analogy, the vegetable ovarium. In Pliny, it is sy- 
nonymous with Gemma, q. v. 

Germination, the period which the seed takes t» 
rise, after being committted to the earth. This differs 
greatly in different seeds, and sometimes seems to de- 
pend on the air; for purslane rises before lettuce in va- 
cuo, and after it in the open air. Seeds preserve their 
germinating virtue for a considerable time, and, if this 
is not lost, the form and appearances are not seemingly 
affected by the delay. Some poppies, now before our 
eyes, are as full and beautiful as their parents were twenty 
years since, from which time they have lain in the 
earth. Adanson contends that the seeds of the mi- 
mosa pudica preserve their germinating power for thirty 
years. 
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Geum rivale. — Page 706, col. 2, line 41 ; "«/?e- 
(ific for intermittent^" — The root is brown or red, cy- 
lindrical, about the thickness of a goose quill, some- 
times branched above, and at its extremity sending out 
filiform fibres. An ounce of the dry root yields three 
drachms of watery and two of spirituous extract. Each 
is saline and austere. It is singular, that, though 
known since the time of Kalm's publication of his Tra- 
vels in America, it has not found its way into any phar- 
macopoeia, except the Swedish, especially as Bergius, in 
the Stockholm Transactions, has given a series of expe- 
riments on its use. He found the geum rivale, though 
not "a specific in intermittents," highly useful in this 
complaint, especially after due evacuations. It was 
also of considerable service in diarrhoeas of long con- 
tinuance, in haemorrhages of the uterus, excessive dis- 
charges of the haemorrhoids, and other diseases arising 
from a weakness of the stomach. Other authors have 
found it useful in slight diarrhoeas ; but not in dysentery. 

Gibber. — Page 706, col. 2, line 50; '■'■faulty ar- 
rangeinent of the vertebra.'" — Acrimony, as usual, has 
been accused as the cause of distorted spine; and Pou- 
teau, in his posthumous works, has attributed it to vario- 
lous, rubeolous, and rheumatic acrimony, omitting, if it 
deserve the name, the principal, the scrofulous. In 
fact we find no traces of its arising from metastasis, 
nor from suppressed discharges, except as they produce 
debility, which is one of its principal causes. A rickety 
habit often occasions diseases of the vertebrae as of the 
other bones ; and excessive fatigue, particularly in those 
labours which require a bent posture, as well as 
straight ligatures on children, is a common cause. Tril- 
ler has attributed it to nephritis. See Distortio. 

See Halleri Opuscula Pathologica, Obs. 12, 13 ; 
Ejusdem Gibbi Descriptio ; Morgagni de Scdibus, 8cc. 
xvii. 3 1 , Sec- ; and Ixii. 11.; Petit Maladies des Os, tom. 
ii. ; Camper Demonstrationes Anatomico Pathologicae, 
ii. 3. 

Gingiva. — Page 707, col. 2, line 41; ^^ diluted 
•with water." — Cancer of the gums seems, in some 
countries, to be no uncommon complaint, and an in- 
stance is recorded of its arising from the pressure of a 
tobacco pipe. They often shrink from the teeth, inde- 
pendent of the pressure of tartar, appearing to decay 
■without any cause, and are sometimes eroded, it is said, 
from acrimony in the bowels. A fungus is no unfre- 
quent occvirrence(Memoires del'Academie de Chirur- 
gie, v. 14). A gangrene in the gums occurs often, 
it is remarked, in Paris, particularly in the Foundling 
Hospital. Mem. de I'Acad. de Chirur. v. 381, 396. 
See Parulis and Epulis. 

Glut^eus minimus. — Page 710, col. 1, line 47 ; " ab- 
ductor of the thigh." — Between each glutaeus and the 
trochanter, bursae mucosae are usually interposed. 

Gluten. — Page 710, col. 1, line 50; '■'■firmness to 
its texture." — It is an elastic, ductile, seemingly fibrous 
or menbranous substance, insipid, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, and alkalis, insoluble in water, and subject to 
putrefaction. If gently dried, it is hard, semitranspa- 
rent, and breaks, with a smooth fracture. It consists of 
"hydrogen, carbonc, and azote. 



Glycvrrhyza echinata, Lin. Systema Vegetabi- 
lium, 557, differs in no respect from the former, and 
is used in Russia for it. Indeed, it appears that it was 
not only the liquorice of the ancients (Dioscorides Ma- 
teria Medica, iii. 7), for the description of the fruit 
does not agree with that of Dioscorides ; but it is pro- 
bably the plant which furnishes the liquorice we receive 
chiefly from Russia. The juice of either is not sus- 
ceptible of fermentation, and perhaps the sweet portion 
may be found to resemble manna. The inspissated 
juice is disagreeably bitter. 

Gracilis. — Page 715, col. 1, line 47; ^^ thin and 
fiat muscles." — The muscle chiefly termed gracilis is 
the rectus internusfemoris, a long, strait, slender muscle 
immediately under the integuments, at the inner part of 
the thigh, rising by a broad, thin tendon from the ante- 
rior part of the ischium and pubis, terminating above 
the knee in a slender, roundish tendon, which soon 
becomes flatter, and is inserted into the middle of the 
tibia, behind and under the sartorius. Under the ten- 
dons of this and the rectus there is a large bursa mu- 
cosa : it contributes to bend the thigh inwards. 

Gramen caninum. — Page 716, col. 2, line 30; ^^va- 
riously bent and interwoven." — There is little accu- 
racy in the collectors of herbs to select the true variety, 
which is, in fact, the «. muticum; but they often take 
the roots of the loUium perenne ; in this, however, the 
calyx is monophylious, not diphyllous, and the spiculae 
are on the sides, not on the surface. The panicum 
dactylon is occasionally taken ; but there is little injury 
from either error. 

A pound of the root yields about five ounces of ex- 
pressed juice, and the saccharine matter which it con- 
tains renders it susceptible of fermentation, though the 
taste of the vinous liquor is not pleasant. The foecula 
which can be produced from them is soluble in boiling 
water, and jellies on cooling. Though the juice will 
not concrete into sugar, yet, with the nitric acid, the 
saccharine may be procured from it. 

A ptisan, prepared from grass roots, is a common 
drink among the French in fevers, and in the Boer- 
haavian school they were highly extolled as medicines 
for resolving visceral obstructions. In later periods, 
they have been considered as particularly useful in jaun- 
dice and intermittents. Tode Bibliotheca. 

Gramina, grasses, one of the seven natural fami- 
lies into which vegetables are divided. They are de- 
fined, ". plants with simple leaves, a jointed stem, a 
husky calyx (glu?na), and a single seed." In the sexual 
system, they are chiefly contained in the second order 
of the third class. The same name is also given by 
Linnaeus to the fourth order of his fragments. 

Gratiola. — Page 717, col. 2, line 36; ^^ than th« 
filant itself." — From sixteen ounces of the dry herb 
four ounces and two drachms of the watery extract were 
procured : spirit extracted only forty -five grains, so that 
water is its proper menstruum. Besides milk, aromatics, 
liquorice, sugar, and raisins have been employed as cor- 
rectors of the virulence of this medicine. The watery 
extract acts also as a diuretic, and, it is said, as a resolvent. 
It is, therefore, used in dropsies, particularly in those 
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■where there is reason to suppose that visceral obstruc- 
tions have been the cause. Externally the leaves are 
used as vulneraries, and, in recent wounds, are said to 
act as a warm fomentation. They are applied as re- 
solvents in tumours of the mammae, from a collection 
of milk, as well as in gouty and rheumatic swellings. 

The root chiefly alluded to at the end of the article, 
is cylindrical, of the thickness of a quill, geniculated, 
white, horizontal, with descending fibres. It is in- 
tensely bitter, with a strong sensation of astringency. 
Twelve drachms produce two and a half drachms of wa- 
tery extract, of which from fifteen to twenty-four grains 
purge more mildly than the extract of the leaves. Spi- 
rit extracts less than water. Many of the observations 
respecting the virtues of the leaves were apparently 
taken from experiments made with the rpot. 

Gruinales, (from grus, a crane,) the nineteenth 
order of Linnaeus' fragments, consisting of the dif- 
ferent geraniums, and a few other plants analogous to 
them. 

Grutum, a hard white tubercle of the skin, resem- 
bling in size and appearance a millet seed. 

GuAiACUM.— Page 719, col. 1, line 35 ; " dut nvholly 
to s/iirit{i."'— It is more convenient to import it with 
the bark untouched. It soon burns on the approach 
of flame, and throws out a large quantity of resin. 
When, after cutting or rasping, it is exposed to the 
open air, the brown portion assumes a bluish green 
colour. The resin is so intimately united with the gum, 
that the decoction or tincture contains a large share of 
each; but the resin is generally most copious in the 
wood. The actual quantity and the proportions have 
differed in the hands of different chemists. Neumann 
seems to have obtained the largest quantity, Lewis the 
least. The acrimony in either extract is much greater 
than in the decoction. 

The bark is ponderous, somewhat more than a line 
in thickness, apparently formed of different laminae, 
which can be easily separated, rough externally, and 
divided by numerous fissures. It is variegated with 
dark and yellow-grey spots, internally grey or yellow- 
ish ; in fragments of a pale brown. Murray thinks it 
more bitter and acrimonious than the wood : Lewis the 
contrary. It contains less resin than the wood, but 
more gum. The bark was for a long time thought 
more efficacious than the wood; for which reason Lin- 
naeus omits the latter entirely. 

The use and the value of the guaiacum in lues is now 
sufficiently established, and we need not enlarge on the 
numerous and contrary opinions that have prevailed on 
the subject. In gout and rheumatism the gum is pre- 
ferred, and it is generally considered that the spirituous 
menstruum adds greatly to the efficacy of the remedy. 
Berger, however, in the Copenhagen Transactions, 
combines it with gum ai^abic, and he found it highly 
salutary in these complaints, and in angina pectoris, 
^'hich he considers as of a gouty origin. Theden pre- 
fers uniting it with soap, others with antimonials, asa- 
foetidr., &c., according to the constitution of the patient 
or the particular form of the complaint. 

The other diseases for which guaiacum has been re- 
commended arc those supposed to be owing to the ima- 



ginary PiTuiTA, q. v. ; as asthma, coryza, leucophleg- 
matia, mucous diarrhoea, &c. Losecke recommends it 
in phthisis, apparently in those relaxed states when the 
expectoration is checked from debility. In palsy, can- 
cer, caries, and exostosis of the bones, it has had its ad- 
vocates, led either by analogy from its use in lues, or 
by their connection with this disease as their source. 

GuMMi ARABicuM. — Page 720, col. 2, line 63; " t/ia7i 
the former " — See Mucilage, Appendix. 

GuTTA. — Page 722, col. 1, line 40; '•'■ quantity ad- 
ministered." — We find, from some late medical jour- 
nals, that in the specimen of the new pharmacopoeia 
now circulating among the members of the college, 
that drops are to be measured by graduated phials, a 
plan peculiarly proper; nor can there be any doubt of 
the nicety of the divisions in a country where the gra- 
duation of astronomical instruments is conducted with 
such minute accuracy. We have already observed (see 
Arthritis) that gutta is the probable etymon of 
gout. 

GuTTiE NiGR^. — Page 722, col. 1, line 63; "m 
another article." — From a more recent and careful exa- 
mination, we have little doubt but that they are merely 
a diffusion of a nicely prepared aqueous extract of 
opium. 

GuTTA ROSACEA. — Page 722, col. 2, line 34; ^^ called 
the golden ointment." — In the golden ointment the ar- 
gentum is lowered with a large proportion, seven-eighths 
of axunge, or some saturine ointment. 

GvpsuM is a calcareous sulphat, often styled selen- 
ite, plaster of Paris, alabaster, or, in a form approach- 
ing to crystallization, stalactite, &c. In other forms it 
is more perfectly crystallized. One hundred parts con- 
tain thirty of sulphuric acid, thirty-two of pure earth, 
and thirty-eight of water. Selenite seems to be produced 
by the decomposition of pyrites, and its crystals are com- 
pressed tetrahedral rhomboidal prisms; hexaedral prisms 
truncated at their summit; and decahedral rhomboids. It 
is sometimes coloured with iron, and from its heteroge- 
neous contents the varieties in its specific gravity may 
arise, which vai'ies from 2.32 to 1.87. It is soluble in 
about 500 times its weight of water, in 60° of Fahrenheit. 
We have corrected already in this Appendix, the opi- 
nion hastily offered in the work, that selenite, the dis- 
tinguishing ingredient of hard waters, is not injurious 
to the constitution. We have since found it to be so. 
We know of no other connection of gypsum with me- 
dicine except its employment in making anatomical 
casts. 
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HEMATOCELE.— Page 724, col. 2, line 19 ; « but 
the operation is generally necessary." — The operation 
alluded to is laying the sac open as for hydrocele. 

HEMOPTYSIS vicARiA.— -Page 725, col. 2, line 51; 

" the event will firobably be fatal." — The source of the 

blood can be sometimes distinctly perceived by a slight 

pain or tickling at one part of the thorax ; and we can 
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often judge that the wounded vessel is near the top of 
the trachea, by the facility with which it comes up. 
But each prognostic is fallacious, though the latter is 
most so. A tickling of the epiglottis is generally felt, 
whatever part of the internal surface of the lungs is 
affected. Blood is sometimes brought up in streaks, 
with some very viscid phlegm. This appearance is not 
always dangerous; for it arises from the violence with 
which the mucus is separated from the follicle; but, on 
the other hand, if it come up without violence, and evi- 
dently from the lungs, however small the quantity, it is 
an alarming symptom : the alarm is greater if there be a 
continual drain. In some instances it has continued for 
many years without danger; nor have we been always 
able to distinguish such cases at first, except from the 
time of life : after thirty-five it is seldom dangerous. Hae- 
moptysis is hereditary, so far as it depends on a similarity 
of form, which is often propagated from the parents ; and 
it is the disease of particular trades, where the labour 
confines the workmen to a stooping posture, which im- 
pedes the circulation through the lungs. Stoll particu- 
larly enumerates among these, weavers, shoemakers, 
and taylors (Ratio Medendi, iii. 11). It is sometimes 
periodical ; but this chiefly happens when it is the vi- 
carious discharge of the catamenia. The substances 
discharged with the blood are sometimes bloody masses; 
membranes apparently of a new formation, in conse- 
quence of inflammation not unlike the decidua, small 
portions of vessels, calculi, hydatids, &c. 

We have mentioned, in the article Phthisis, q. v. 
and it ought to have claimed our attention in this place, 
that it is often caused by infarctions of the liver, and 
probably by diseases of the other abdominal viscera, if, 
from their vicinity, the inflammation can be communi- 
cated, or from their bulk, the circulation through the 
lungs is impeded. We have a striking instance of this 
effect in Stoll (Ratio Medendi, iii. 21), where hae- 
moptysis was relieved by the operation of paracentesis. 
Violent exertions operate in the same way; for the cir- 
culation is not free during strong inspiration. An 
aneurism of the pulmonary artery may undoubtedly 
produce it; but there is an instance of its arising from 
one of the subclavian ; and indeed an impediment to the 
circulation above must always determine a larger 
quantity of blood into the bronchial artery. We have 
a case in the Memoires de Paris of an aneurism open- 
ing in the trachea ; and, in Stark's works, of another 
opening into a vomica. Suppressed evacuations fre- 
quently induce it, particularly those from the uterus, 
and it is said the haemorrhoidal vessels. These appa- 
rently act in part by inducing plethora, which is un- 
doubtedly often a cause (Stoll) ; and we have seen a 
slight discharge of blood, almost constant, from full liv- 
ing, with want of exercise. Haemoptysis often attends, 
as remarked in the article, inflammation of the lungs, 
and an habitual discharge of blood from the lungs is 
mentioned by Stoll as an evidence of the existence of a 
latent chronic inflammation. A dissolved state of the 
blood is a well known cause of this as well as other 
haemorrhages. 

The use of emetics is sanctioned, we perceive, by 
the authority of Stoll, when followed by laxatives : in 
his opinion bleeding is seldom advantageous, often inju-. 
rious. Among the tonics, the arnica, the blue and 
white vitriotin small doses } among the astringents the 



vitriolated iron and the mineral acids have been omit- 
ted ; among the sedatives, cold, the saturine salts, the 
hyoscyamus, and the dulcainara. The blue and white 
vitriol have appeared to be useful in doses somewhat be- 
low even the nauseating, though perhaps they should 
be so great as to produce some effect of this kind. 
The saturnine salts, particularly the plumbum acetatum, 
may certainly be exhibited in doses far beyond those 
which modern timidity has sanctioned ; and five grains 
twice a day at least may be given with little danger, if 
the bowels are kept free by casior oil. We have often 
found it useful. Astringents are, in general, reprobat- 
ed by the best practitioners, or at least are so cautiously 
guarded as almosi to preclude their use. Cold is a re- 
medy of the highest importance; and cold free air, cold 
drinks, probably cold clysters, will be often serviceable. 
Mercury is mentioned by many authors; but calomel is 
chiefly given in those cases where bilious accumula- 
tions, or infarctions of the liver, appear to produce the 
disease ; and Bang, in the Copenhagen Transactions, 
mentions its yielding to a spontaneous salivation. We 
recollect one case of obstinate haemoptysis which re- 
sisted every medicine, when it was suggested that it 
might be owing to a venereal complaint. Mercury was 
immediately given for the latter ; but however it may be 
explained, the bleeding from the lungs never returned. 

H^MORRHAGiA INTERNA. Vcsscls are oftcn ruptur- 
ed where the blood cannot escape, and it is poured 
into different cavities, particularly into those of the cra- 
nium, thorax, stomach, intestines, uterus, and vesica. 
This accident frequently happens from falls, or other vio- 
lence; but more often from irregular determinations of 
the fluids in a system of vessels naturally weak (Mor- 
gagni de Sedibus, &c. liii. 7, 8 ; liv. 18, 19 ; Calvet de 
Haemorrhagiis Internis). The symptoms of blood dis- 
charged into the cavities are in general sufficiently ob- 
vious from the injury experienced in their functions. 
In the head the haemorrhage produces apoplexy : in 
the lungs it excites dyspncea and cough, by which at 
least a part is brought up; in the pericardium syncope; 
in the stomach sickness and vomiting ; in the intes- 
tines fulness, with a sanguineous discharge ; in the 
cavity of the abdomen symptoms of ascites, with lan- 
guor, anxiety, and cold sweats ; fronn the uterus and 
vesica it is soon, in part, discharged ; but in the former 
it is sometimes accumulated from the imperforated 
state of the more external parts. When none of these 
particular symptoms occur, the occasional cause, with 
subsequent faintness, will at once point out with great 
probability the real disease. 

The causes of internal haemorrhage in the cavity of 
the abdomen are a rupture of the larger vessels, often 
aneurism, sometimes wounds. Jenty mentions a case 
where the vena cava was ruptured from a distortion 
of the spine ; and Sandifort one where the stomach and 
vasa brevia were ruptured (Obsei-vationes Anatomico- 
pathologicae, iv. 5). Morgagni records a haemorrhage 
between the laminae of the mediastinum (1. c. xxvi. 
40), and Lieutaud an effusion of blood in the interstices 
of the abdouiinal muscles. 

Haemorrhage seems more frequently to have' hap- 
pened within the pericardium than we should iiave 
suspected, not only from a rupture of the coronary ar- 
teries, but from wounds or rupture of Uie vena cava 
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near its entrance into the heart. In the cavity of the tho- 
rax it chiefly happens from aneurism, in one instance 
from a rupture in the vena azygos. In the intestines it 
has occasionally occurred from poisons, from the acrid 
discharges of dysentery and diarrhoea, or from plethora. 
With moderate care this disease is seldom dangerous. 
When the blood is discharged from the vessels of the 
kidneys or bladder, so as to distend the bladder, it often 
produces unconquerable strangury ; for, when in a large 
proportion compared to the urine, we suspect that it co- 
agulates in the vesica, and we have turned a catheter 
round its cavity, apparently immersed in cruor. 

In all these cases it is first necessary to prevent the 
discharge by every remedy recommended in the article 
H^MORRHAGiA, and the most appropriate methods 
must then be employed to discharge the blood. These 
■will be the same as to discharge water or purulent 
matter. In the greater number, however, of these 
eornplaints, the fatal termination is at no great distance. 

HiEMORRHAGiA NASI. — Page 730, col. 1, line 3 ; " the 
youn'^ and the plethoric." — The frequent recurrence of 
this haemorrhage, and the quantities of blood lost, if 
medical records do not /je, is immense, and it is said to 
be often fatal. 

HiEMORRHOiDEs. — Page 732, col. 1, line 46; " iz/ 
a recurrence of the hemorrhage."'— 'Vhe discharge is 
sometimes periodical, sometimes so profuse that if it 
does not immediately endanger life, it lays the founda- 
tion for every asthenic disease, particularly dropsy. The 
haemorrhage is occasionally hereditary, and has ap- 
peared, it is said, at an early age, particularly in gouty 
habits. Gout, indeed, is reckoned among the causes ; 
and Petit, in his posthumous works, mentions its con- 
nection with obstructed liver. 

There is little to be added to the remedies mentioned. 
We find cold clysters recommended in the Medical 
Journal, and cupping glasses have been applied to the 
mammae when the discharge has been profuse. Pessa- 
ries of cucumber and melon have been recommended ; 
and Morgagni mentions pessaries of gourds. De Sedi- 
bus. Sec. xxxii. 12. 

The blind piles, viz. those which do not discharge 
blood, require nearly the same conduct ; but warm va- 
pours may be received by sitting over a pan containing 
hot water, impregnated with any vegetable which may 
be preferred : the water, however, is equally beneficial 
with any impregnation. Some essential oils, as the oil 
of juniper, and common oil, in which beetles have 
been boiled, are occasionally applied ; but the most 
singular remedy is the sea mice, the eggs of the ray. 
See Mus marinus. 

On the salubrity of haemorrhoids, see Hoffmann de 
Salubritate Fluxus Hxmorrhoidalis ; Stahl de Consulta 
Utilitate Haemorrhoidum ; Alberti de Hsemorrhoidibus 
^fcdicina Hypochondriacorum, et Ej. de Haemorrhoi- 
dibus Longevi atis causis ; Triller de Haemorrhoidum 
fluxu, nunc Salutari nunc Noxio ; Richter Censura 
nimiae laudis Haemorrhoidum ; De Overcamp Fallax 
Haemorrhoidum Utilitas. 

On haemorrhoids, in general, see Hamberger, Doc- 
trjna Generalis Haemorrhoidum; Eys^us de Haenior- 
rhoidibus Secundum et praeter Naluram ; Alberti Dis- 
scrtationcs Practicae de Hsemorrhoidibus; De Haen 
Theses Pathologicae de Haemoirhoidibus. 



Hedera arborea. — Page 736, col. 2, line 43 ; 
" extractum fiurgans." — The leaves are not only nau- 
seous, but bitter and austere, and are applied to burns, 
erysipelas, and even to inflamed eyes. We ought to 
add, that the author who recommends them in atrophy 
(Nebel in the Acta Naturae Curiosorum), orders the 
medicine to be taken only at full moon ! The resin is 
brought from the east, in pretty large masses, compact, 
semipellucid, of a reddish brown, with ferrugineous 
spots or veins. It burns on approaching flame, is of a 
resinous, subastringent taste, and, when rubbed, of an 
agreeable smell. About three fourths are dissolved in 
spirit, and the tincture is of a reddish brown. It is sup- 
posed to resolve viscid humours, and assist the dis- 
charge of the catamenia. The berries were formerly con- 
sidered as emetic and cathartic, but are never now em- 
ployed. 

Hedera terrestris. — Page 736, col. 2, line 63 ; 
" bitterish, warm taste." — The watery extract is mildly 
bitter; the spirituous more evidently acrid. This, how- 
ever, Cartheuser denies, and says that the former is 
very acrid afier some time, and the latter bitter and 
balsamic. From its effects on external wounds, it was 
employed in hectics. Willis and Morton speak highly 
of its utility ; the German and Swedish physicians com- 
mend it. 

Ground ivy is certainly diuretic, and on this account 
has been considered as a lithontriplic : as an errhine 
it has relieved violent head achs, and as a bitter has been 
supposed effectual in slighter intermittents, given at 
the comtnencement of the fit. 

Helleborus albus. — Page 738, col. 1, line 60 ; " and 
durable taste." — The root is, externally, of an ash co- 
lour, internally white ; the medullary part grey, and 
less compact, the rest firmer and paler. From a base 
of about an inch in diameter, it is contracted almost to 
a point. Externally it is rough, with little protuber- 
ances, from whence numerous fibres were derived. 
Water does not completely extract its virtues; for the 
aqueous extract is mild, and not more than half the 
quantity of the plant employed. Spirit leaves a bit- 
ter, acrid, extract, and from an ounce six drachms were 
procured, of which scarcely sixteen grains are pure re- 
sin ; but the most pungent particles in both escape dur- 
ing the process. 

The experience of the ancients with their hellebore 
is of liltle advantage to us, since, whatever it may have 
been, it certainly differs from ours. We have employ- 
ed the white hellebore in mania and melancholia with 
some success, as its active powers in exciting vomiting 
and stools seem to show that it will be useful in such 
complaints. In dropsies it is given with much success 
in Siberia. A decoction is drank daily for twelve or 
fourteen days, so as to produce violent vomiting and 
purging. (Gmelin.) The Janisees, in open foul ulcers 
of the feet, take the root ; and about thirty-five grains 
of it mixed with honey are given in Russia to destroy 
worms. (Pallas.) The country people sprinkle the dry 
root on the ulcers of oxen, produced by the oestrus ; 
and in England it is given to dogs in hydrophobia. 
Hellebore is, however, poisonous to almost every ani- 
n^al. 

Helleborus nkser.— Page 739, col. 1, line 5% 
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« its fionoers are lost:'— The chemical analysis conduct- 
ed by Boulduc was probably that of the helleborous 
viridis or foetidus; for the plants were collected in 
Switzerland, where the true black hellebore does not 
grow (Memoires de I'Academie de Paris, 1701, 192). 
The gummy portion of the true kind seems to consti- 
tute one half of its weight; but is very intimately con- 
nected with the resin, so that spirit dissolves nearly as 
much as water, and its oil adheres so closely to the re- 
smthat the latter is generally tenacious. The remainder 
consists rhiefly of earth ; for it contains a very small 
proportion only of salt. Its more active parts are, 
however, lost in boiling, as by this means its purgative 
quality disappears, but is found in the distilled water. 

There is a great difference of opinion in authors re- 
specting its dose and effects, so that they often used 
roots too long kept, or those of other plants : the ut- 
most caution is, therefore, necessary in the choice, or 
the medicine should be perhaps wholly neglected. For 
the reasons already stated, we cannot avail ourselves 
of the experience of the ancients; and, from the variations 
just noticed, are by no means confident of the observa- 
tions of the moderns : from our own experience we can 
say nothing. In melancholy, mania, amenorrhcca, a sup- 
pression of the haemorrhoidal discharge, in dropsy (v. 
Ascites), quartan fevers, lepra, and other cutaneous 
diseases, as well as in worms, it has been celebrated by 
authors of credit, perhaps justly. 

Hermaphroditus. — Page 744, col. 1, line 24 ; 
'■'' su^ifioscd species of the human kind" — See Hunter in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 69 ; Edinburgh Me- 
dical and Physical Journal, N° 3. 

Herpes. — Page 748, col. 2, line 41 ; '■'■ and then dis- 
a/ifiear." — Herpetic eruptions are said to be hereditary, 
and sometimes contagious ; but of contagion there is 
considerable doubt. They are sometimes critical and 
salutary ; but the chronic herpes is seldom so, though 
as an established discharge its repulsion is dangerous, 
inducing cough, dyspnoea, and hectic (Aaschow in the 
Copenhagen Transactions, vol. i. ; Haller Commentaria 
nova Gottingens, viii. 4). Herpes is often a mark of 
decayed constitution, of visceral infarctions, of saburral 
accumulations in the stomach, and of scrofula (Stoll 
Praelect. i. 45). Helstein, in the Medical Commen- 
taries, attributes it to an accidental impregnation with 
arsenic, of mercury used in the preparation for the 
small pox. It is impossible to lay down any general 
plan of cure. The medicines employed have been as 
various as the ciixumstances of the patients. All the 
narcotics, the metallic tonics, the milder sudorifics, 
mercury, and the mineral acids, have been employed. 
The milder diaphoretics, with mercury gradually sup- 
porting the strength, when the disease occurs in debi- 
litated constitutions, offer the most probable means of 
relief. The particular kind are enumerated with their 
causes and treatment in the article. 

HiERAciuM MINUS. — Page 751, col. 1, line 2, for 
hyoser-is, read hy/iochcsris. 

HiLUM. A mark or scar in a seed, the point at 
which the seed vessel or receptacle is attached, and by 
which the nourishment contributing to the evolution 
of the seed is conveyed. Each part of the seed, there- 



fore, meets at the hilum, or rather every organized 
part divaricates from it. In describing the form or ex- 
ternal portions of the seed the hilum is the base, and 
when the seed is ripe the connection, like the umbili- 
cal cord, is thrown off; but, when conmiitted to the 
earth, the hilum resumes its office, and through it the 
nourishment assisting the germination is conveyed. 

HipPocASTANUM. — Page 751, col. 2, line 28; ^^ t/ie 
administration of lajcatives."— On the whole, as a 
febrifuge the bark is inferior to the Peruvian ; and 
though as an antiseptic its power is considerable, it will 
not restore substances, most slightly putrid, to their 
former state. The powder is preferred, if the stomach 
can bear it; but the dose is large, and usually exceeds a 
drachm, so that the extract is preferred. In bilious vo- 
miting, with violent tormina ; in bilious fever, Avith 
copious evacuations ; in pleurisy and peripneumony, 
after proper evacuations ; in gleet ; in convulsions and 
tremors, it has been of service. Externally, with lime 
water, it has relieved foul ulcers, and, boiled in wine, 
has been useful in gangrene from oedema. 

HippuRus. See EquisETUM. 

HoRMiNUM. — Page 762, col. 1, line 41; '^salvia 
hoi-ininum." — The species is salvia sclarea Lin. Sp, 
PI. 38. 

HuMERALis arteria. — Page 762, col. 2, line 22 ; 
" to -which ids distributed." — When the axillary artery 
has passed the tendon of the great pectoral muscle it is 
styled humeral or brachial, and retains the name till its 
division into radial and ulnar. In this course it gives 
off the superior prof unda, which goes round the back of 
the arm to the exterior muscles ; the inferior profunda^ 
and the ramus anastomaticus major. 

Humeri os. — Page 762, col. 2, line 33; ^^ neck of 
the humerus." — Its upper extremity is formed somewhat 
laterally and internally into. a large, round, smooth 
head, which rotates in what is styled the glenoid cavity 
of the scapula. There is a circular fossa round its 
basis, deepest externally and before, forming the neck 
of the bone, and to this the capsular ligament is fixed, 
strengthened by a strong membrane, extending to the 
upper edge of the glenoid cavity, and the coracoid pro- 
cess of the scapula, as well as by the tendinous expansion 
of the different muscles. The cartilage which covers 
the head is much thicker in the middle than at the 
sides, so that it appears much more convex in the re- 
cent subject than in the skeleton. An irregular, ob- 
long protuberance is placed at the back of the head of 
the bone, from which it is separated by a groove that 
makes part of the neck. Its upper surface is the place 
of insertion of the supra spinalis muscle ; the mid- 
dle of the infra spinalis, and the lowest, which is a 
little behind, of the teres minor. At a smaller tube- 
rosity, situated between this and the head of the bone, 
the subscapularis is inserted : between them is a deep 
groove for the tendinous head of the biceps brachii, 
which is continued in the cylindrical body of the bone, 
extending down^rds, in an oblique direction, about the 
fourth part of its length. It is lined with a substance 
resembling cartilage, but really tendinous, and at its 
edges different muscles are inserted. Somewhat lower. 
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towards the external and anterior side, it rises in a 
rough ridge for the insertion of the deltoid; and on 
each side of the ridge the bone is smooth and flat, for 
the lodgnjent of the brachiaeus internus muscle; and 
behind the middle of its outermost side is a channel for 
the transmission of vessels into the substance of the 
bone. Near the inner side, and a little lower, is a si- 
milar channel for the same purpose. It becomes at its 
lower extremity broader and flatter, affording two sur- 
faces, of which the anterior is broadest, and some- 
what convex, the posterior narrower and smoother. 

The two outermost processes, which terminate the 
OS humeri, are called condyles^ though not designed for 
the articulaion of the bone. They are rough, irregu- 
lar protuberances on each side of the bone for the in- 
sertion of ligaments and muscles. The external con- 
dyle is somewhat forwarder than the internal, which, on 
the other hand, is longer and more protuberant than 
the other. From each a ridge is continued upward ; 
and in the interval between them are placed the 
two articulating processes contiguous to each other, 
and covered with cartilage. From the manner in 
which the ulna moves in this process, it is called the 
trochlea^ or pulley. The side of the pulley towards the 
little head is the highest ; the other contiguous to the 
condyle slants from within outwards, so that when the 
fore arm is fully extended, it does not form a strait line 
with the OS humeri ; and the hand, when the joint is 
bent, comes to the forepart of the breast. The cavities 
of the root of these processes on the anterior surface, 
are divided into two, the external of which receives the 
end of the radius, and the internal lodges the coronoid 
process of the ulna in the flexion of the fore arm. 

The cavity on the posterior surface, as the basis of 
the pulley, is much larger, and lodges the olecranon, 
when the arm is extended. In the foetus both ends are 
cartilaginous, and the large head with the two tuber- 
cles above, the two condyles, and the two articulating 
processes below, become epiphyses before they are 
united to the body of the bone. 

The humerus, like other bones, is subject to frac- 
tures, dislocation, caries, Sec. It has been sometimes 
broken by the force of its own muscles ; and a fracture, 
when in an oblique direction, is with difficulty cured. 
Mr. White records a case in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions where a callus was prevented by some interposed 
body, which was removed by an operation. It is a ju- 
dicious remark of Trecourt, in the Memoirs of Surgery, 
that the humerus, when fractured, is elongated by its 
weight, and that therefore extension was unnecessary. 

Luxations are often attended with laceration of the 
ligament, and reduction is consequently difficult, or im- 
possible (Medical Observations and Inquiries, ii. 29). 
The strength and force of the muscles offer strong im- 
pediments ; but we have a case in the Philosophical 
Transactions, where, during the languor excited by a 
large dose of tartarized antimony, it was readily effected; 
and an Italian author succeeded by the continued ap- 
plication of emollients for many days, and then bleed- 
ing ad deliquium. Might not tobacco clysters answer 
the same purpose, with less real loss of strength ? 

The head of the bone has been extirpated; and a con- 
siderable degree of motion retained. Cases of this kind 
occur in the Philosophical Transactions for 1774 and 
1779; in Mr. Park's account of his New Method, Sec; 
and in Mr. White's Cases. Caries of the humerus has 



been often cured ; in one instance, we recollect, Ironi 
the use of the trepan. 

Hybernaculum, a winter lodgment. It is applied to 
the covering and defence of a lender vegetable embryo, 
and is either a bud (g-emma), or a bulb {buldus), as it is 
above or covered with the ground. 

Hydrops. — Page 774, col. 2, line 42; '■^coagulated 
lym/i/i."— 'Anatomy has pointed out various sources of 
this complaint, and the pathologist will find many dis- 
sections of this kind in Morgagni's thirty-eighth epis- 
tle, and one in his seventieth ; m De Haen's Ratio Me- 
dendi, Pars xi. 4 ; and passim. The fluid evacuated has 
been of almost every colour and consistence ; sometimes 
very viscid and tenacious, with filamentous concretions, 
sometimes black and fetid, occasionally bloody, sani- 
ous, or milky (Willis Pharmaceutice Rationalis), green, 
yellowish, or peculiarly acrid. In some instances it is said 
to have been oily (Guattani); sometimes purulent, very 
frequently that glairy fluid often discharged from sores, 
in which the circulation is languid. The fluid dischai-ged 
in dropsies is often coagulable by heat, sometimes by 
galls, and by the nitrous acid ; not, it is said, by the viirio- 
lic, the muriatic, nor the acetous (De Verney Memoirs 
de Paris, 1701, 193). Rouelle found in it soda (Medical 
Commentaries). The quantity taken by the paracen- 
tesis, or by difterent operations on the same person, is 
almost incredible. Bianchi informs us that in dropsy 
the bile is usually pale and insipid ; Ridley found it of 
the consistence of mucus ; Morgagni in small quantity, 
turbid, and viscid. Gall stones were a frequent oc- 
currence. 

The chief causes (sometimes effects) of dropsy which 
anatomy has discovered are diseases of the different 
viscera. The liver, the gall-ducts, the mesenteric 
glands, the intestines, the lymphatics of the abdomen, 
the pancreas, the uterus, the omentum, the kidneys, 
the peritonaeum, the spleen, and the ureters, have been 
diseased in almost every varied form. In one instance 
the dura mater adhered with little firmness to the brain 
(Malacarne Encephalotomia). In the thorax the me- 
diastinum has been found full of fat, the pericardium 
scirrhous, the heart itself diseased in its substance, op- 
pressed with fat, filled with polypi, and distended or 
contracted by different causes ; the valves osseous, car- 
tilaginous, or fleshy ; the aorta and coronaries bony or 
cartilaginous, the large vein ossified, particularly the 
vena portae. Hydatids in different parts are no un- 
common ocurrence. 

The cure is, in general, doubtful ; for the greater 
number of dropsies are in the end fatal. The bad 
signs are dark spots, rather vibices than petechiae, on 
the legs, or other swollen parts ; aphthae; a constant 
burning heat at the sternum (Storck An. i. 85, 88); an 
acrid serous effusion from the skin ; offensive stools; 
and sudden metastases to the header breast. 

The remote causes of dropsy are various. Every 
cause of debility induces it, and it is often the closing 
symptom of the last scene. Among causes of debility 
are repressed gout, repressed evacuations ; among which 
StoU reckons a too sudden stoppage of the dysenteric 
and the haemorrhoidal discharges : damp, marshy situa- 
tions ; unalimentary food (Willis); fevers, pariicuiarly 
asthenic ones, and intermittents checked before evacu- 
ations have been properly procured j cold; excessive 
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haemorrhages, or other discharges of blood ; hydatids 
(De Haen Ratio Medendi,v. 44 ; Morgas-^ni de Sedibus, 
xxxviii. 35, 40, 41, 43, 71); plethora ; cold drinks, parti- 
cularly when the body is heated; scarlaiina; rheumatism 
(Morgagni, li. 17); and a dissolved state of the blood. 
On the cure of dropsies we find but litleto add. The 
remedies are indeed numerous, and the list would be 
extensive ; but, if we except the absurd, ihe trifling, 
and the superstitious modes of cure, we have not been 
able to discover any medicine which we have not no- 
ticed separately, or in its appropriate group, in the arti- 
cles Anasarca, Ascites, Hydrothouax, and Hy- 
drocephalus. 

Hydrops scroti. — Page 776, col. 2, line 71 ; 
"Hydrocele." — Though the hydrops scroti is the 
most common effect of accumulations of water in the 
cellular substance of the lower extremities, yet it some- 
times exists independent of it. Swellings in the groin 
and the abdomen, pressing on the lymphatics, may oc- 
casion the disease, and these it is generally impossible to 
remove. In suppression of urine, from strictures or stones 
impacted in the urethra, the canal often bursts below, 
and the urine escapes into the cellular substance, exciting 
not only swelling, but erysipelatous inflammation, has- 
tening to gangrene. In the former case, as already 
mentioned in the article referred to, punctures will re- 
lieve, and should inflammation come on, a solution of 
acetated lead, or, more certainly, oneof vitriolated zinc, 
will be of advantage. In the latter, not only punctures 
should be made, but the warmest antiseptic discutient 
fomentations employed, as decoctions of camomile and 
bark, adding, at the time of the application, highly 
camphorated spirit ; in many cases hot brandy alone. 
When complicated with lues, mercury externally and 
internally should be employed, though the disease ge- 
nerally resists every remedy. 

Hymenea. — Page 778, col. 2, line 43; ^^ the gum 
anime of the materia meclica." — It is often confounded 
•with gum copal, which it resembles; but the latter is 
in smaller, more compact, pieces, and are not covered 
with the farina. The anime is wholly soluble in alco- 
hol, giving it a bitterish, pungent taste. It has been 
used in colic, catarrhs, and asthma ; in vapour, to re- 
lieve rheumatism. 

Hyosciamus NIGER. — Page 780, col. 1, line 20; 
" without advantage."— ^On referring to Ludwig's Ad- 
versaria (vol. i. 71, &c.), we found, as we suspected, a 
misrepresentation in this passage. The eff'ects which 
he describes are a copious sweat, tranquil sleep, a se- 
rene mind, and strength of body. Some felt in the be- 
ginning a weight, and pain in the head, with a dulness 
of sense, and little serpiginous eruptions, sometimes 
boils, and in one instance a parotid tumour appeared : 
the urine was more copious, the stools more frequent. 
The menstrual flux returned, and became irregular ; in 
two women a discharge of saliva and of mucus from 
the nose came on. He does not deny that the princi- 
pal disease did not in some measure yield, or that the 
more troublesome symptoms were not removed ; but 
the relief was not to be put in the slightest competition 
with the inconvenience ; and he adds, that no one was 
cured but at the hazard of his life from (he deleterious 
eff'ects of the remedy ■, (118) * 



The author thought that he alone had employed 
the seeds ; but as he has detected the supposed novel- 
ties of other practitioners, so he has not spared himself. 
Platerus united them with other remedies in restrainnig 
haenioptysis and the haemorrhoidal flux. Boyle pre- 
ferred them to every other remedy in curing haemor- 
rhages, and Mayerne ordered them in epilepsy. 

The leaves, externally^ are emollient, resolvent, and 
sedative. Boiled with vinegar, and with the addition 
of the oil of bitter almonds, Riverius recommends them, 
as a cataplasm in scirrhous liver. Tournefort recom- 
mends the leaves, boiled in milk, as an application to 
gout; or the leaves, softened in the fire, to dissipate 
nodes of the manjmae from coagulated milk. Other 
authors have extended their use to rheumatism, and 
they are sometimes smoked like tobacco in toothach. 

Hypercatharsis,Hyperemesis, and Hyperdiuresis, 
(from wep^ in excess'). Excessive action of cathartics, 
emetics, and diuretics. 

HYPO.fljMA,(from «we, under, and «<ft«, blood,) an effu- 
sion of blood under the cornea, which often happens in 
the operation for\he cataract, but is of little importance, 
as it is soon absorbed. 

Hypochondriacus morbus. — Page 781, col. 2, line 
49 ; " fialsy, and afiojdcxy." — The corporeal effects of 
the causes enumerated are, obstinate costiveness, di- 
minished irritability, and a want of a regular determi- 
nation to the surface. These changes are the sources 
of infarcted liver, of diseases of the pancreas, omentum, 
spleen and stomach. Bonetus found the pylorus scirrhous; 
Lieutaud the vena portae greatly dilated : the other 
abdominal veins are often in the same state. Mor- 
gagni found the kidneys diseased (De Sedibus, 
xxxvi. 21). Whatever produces internal accumulations 
from a suppression of the cuticular discharge, produces 
hypochondriasis; and it is, therefore, often the conse- 
quence of repelled eruptions and haemorrhoids, of cos- 
metics. See. 

In the cure the German physicians have been anxious 
to bring back the hcemorrhoids by aloetic purgatives, 
or to supply the discharge by the applications of leeches 
to the anus. We have not found either method pecu- 
liarly successful. Of Kaempf's visceral clysters we 
have no experience; but the bitters, called by the 
Boerhaavians resolvents and deobstruents, that is, the 
simple bitters, with rhubarb or the neutral salts, are 
often useful ; but no method will avail, except what 
equally determines to the skin, and relieves the over- 
distended vessels of the abdominal viscera. The calo- 
mel, in the latter view, is often highly useful; but 
Fourcroy's favourite medicine, oxygenous gas, has 
failed, we believe, as often as it has been tried. 

See Hoffmann de Affectione Hypochondriaca Sup- 
plemcntum, ii. 2; Haller de Malo Hypochondriaco ; 
Bisset's Medical Essays; Cheyne's English Malady; 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy; Pomme Essais sur 
les Affections Vaporeuses de deux Sexes; Willis Pa- 
thologia Affectuum Hysteric, and Hypochondriac. 
Opera, i. ; Stoll Praelectiones, ii. 316; Ej. Ratio Me- 
dendi, iv. 371, 401; Siahl de Malo Hypochondriaco- 
hysterico. 

Hysteritis. See Inflammatio utebj. 
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ICHTHYOCOLLA.— Page 789, col. 2, line 16; 
^^ smell or taste." — See Gelatine, jfifiendix. 

Icterus. — Page 790, col. 2, line 12; ^^ more seden- 
tary life." — Dissection has discovered the chief defects 
in the biliary ducts. The ductus hepaticus and chole- 
dochus are often free ; but the cystic duct is obstructed 
(De Haen Ratio Medendi Contin., iii. 6). Stoll has 
also found the cystic duct obstructed, though some- 
times all the passages are open. Small tubercles were 
also discovered in them (Ratio Medendi, iii. 361, Sec. 
388, iv. 84). The ductus choledochus is sometimes 
obstructed (Morgagni de Sedibus, &c. xxxvii. 10, 35, 
38; Stoll iii. 373, 379); and occasionally the hepatic 
duct. The gall bladder has been obstructed by cal- 
careous concretions, perforated, eroded, scirrhous, car- 
tilaginous, and sometimes destroyed. The liver is 
found to be diseased in almost every way in which it 
can admit of a change. 

Diseases of the neighbouring organs seem to have 
had an effect in producing this disease. Stoll found 
the pylorus with a part of the duodenum scirrhous and 
cancerous; the spleen has been found scirrhous, and 
in one instance wanting- (Zacutus Lusitanus, Prax. ad- 
niir, iii. obs. 123); the mesentery scirrhous or osseous 
(Stoll); in a single case the diaphragm cartilaginous 
(Stoll, iii. 386). The blood has been said to be muci- 
laginous and watery, while the bile was viscid and dark; 
but this was probably the effect rather than the cause 
of the disease. The yellowness has been found uni- 
versally diffused, tinging the bones, the cartilages, the 
heart, the pericardium, the peritonaeum, the brain, and 
meninges, the semen, and water contained in the abdo- 
men. Borellus tells us that it tinges money in the 
purse. 

Jaundice is said to be often critical in fever; but, if 
we confine the term with accuracy, this view is erro- 
neous. The yellowness on the skin in these circum- 
stances is transitory only, as well as in new born child- 
ren, and arises from a too copious secretion of the bile. 
That it has been removed by scarlatina and miliaria, as 
Stoll has remarked, is equally inaccurate, unless it be 
attributed to the effects of the remedies. The jaun- 
dice that appears occasionally epidemic (Cleghorn on 
the Diseases of Minorca) is more probably owing to 
a superabundance than an obstruction of bile, as well as 
the yellowness from concussions of the brain. The ar- 
nica, iron, bark, and other tonics, have occasionally 
been given ; but they have, by the best practitioners, 
been united with tartarized antimony and the neutral 
salts. Solvents of biliary calculi have been spoken of, 
and their solution attempted, but with little success. 
See Calculus and Lithontripticus. 

Page 792, col. 2, line 44; for Macquer, read Marquet. 

Imperatoria. — Page 793, col. 2, line 3; " i« said to 
bean expnctorant." — The epithet '■^ divinum" seems to 
have been given from its utility in flatulent colics, and 
its supposed expectorant virtues have rendered it a fa- 
vourite in asthma. It is also said to be diuretic, and 
highly useful in intermittents. The chief benefit, how- 

voL. ir. 



ever, received from it is as a sialogue in palsy of the 
tongue, mixed with aniseseeds. Its stimulus is more 
readily communicated to its spirit than to water. 

Incendium. — Page 795, col. 1, line 30; '''■ injiamma- 
tory tumour.'^ — There have been instances of the body 
being consumed without any access of fire, and Du- 
pont, in his Dissertation de Corporis Humani Incen- 
diis Spontaneis, has collected several instances of this 
kind, which we might have rejected as incredible, if 
we had not some well authenticated accounts of similar 
evenis. (See Mortimer in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 1745, and Wilmer in the same collection for 
1774.) In all the instances the person was addicted to 
drinking spirits, and inflammable air, from their de- 
composition, is, we know, copiously produced ; but the 
means of inflaming it are not known. An electrical 
shock might have the effect; but that so great a quan- 
tity of electricity could be collected as to produce the 
inflammation can scarcely be conceived, and its rapid 
communication to some body in a different state would 
be required. As inflammable air is light, it is possible 
that it may be attracted by a candle or the fire, and pro- 
duce a train which may convey flame to the body. The 
fact is, however, well established. 

Ivflammatio. — Page 801, col. 2, line 19 ; " dissolved 
in the serum." — More mature consideration, and a far- 
ther examination, have suggested a different opinion. 
See Pus. 

Inflammatio ventricuh. — Page 809, col. 1, line 
53; *■'• external cold." — Not only acrid substances, but 
even deleterious poisons produce this disease, and 
there are many instances of its arising from nitre in 
large doses. The stomach is often the seat of misplaced 
gout, as well as the lungs and intestines, and it fre- 
quently suffers from a languid, chronic inflammation, 
in consequence of repelled eruptions and the use of sa- 
turnine cosmetics. 

Infundibuliformis. Monopetalous flowers, resemb- 
ling in shape a funnel, infundibulum. 

Innominata arteria. — Page 819, col. 1. line 45; 

" branches to the ilius internus." — It is also the first 
branch given off from the arch of the aorta, which 
soon divides into the right carotid and subclavian ar- 
teries. 

Intercostales nervi — Page 823, col. 1, line 31 ; 
" See Cerebrum."— Add, and Nervus. 

Intestina. — Page 829, col. 1, line 60; " stomac/t 
and intestines." — The intestines are subject to a va- 
riety of diseases, of which we have in some degree al- 
ready spoken, particularly Enteritis, Illiaca passio, 
Intus susceptio, and Hernia. They are some- 
times found considerably contracted in their diameter, 
and often as much enlarged ; nor is it uncommon to 
discover numerous contracted portions contiguous to 
dilated ones. Erosion and excoriation of the intestines 
arc not uncommon after long continued diarrhoas, i^nd 
sometimes portions of the internal villous coal arc ap- 
parently thrown off. Sandifort, in his Observationes 
4 N 
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Anatomico pathologicse, lib. i. mentions some preter- 
natural appendices which he observed issuing from 
them. Excrescences, bony or sebaceous, are some- 
times discharged from the anus, which had apparently 
grown from their internal coat; and the latter have 
been the subjects of frequent observations in old dy- 
senteries. Gangrene has sometimes occurred without 
preceding inflammation. SioU (Ratio Medendi, viii. 
129) mentions its occurrence, without preceding pain : 
"Haller (Comment, nova Gottingens, viii. 1), and Mor- 
gagni(De Sedibus, xxxv. 19, 21) both describe gan- 
grene without being preceded by manifest inflamma- 
tion. In this complaint we have already observed 
that a portion of intestine is sometimes thrown off 
without fatal consequences ; a circumstance readily 
understood, if their convolutions are considered. In 
bne instance, however, the part thrown off was after- 
wards found to be the caput coli. The intestines have 
been sometimes perforated, and this has happened 
from worms, from foreign bodies, &;c. In Hautesierk's 
collection an epidemic is described in which erosion was 
not uncommon ; and we know from the experiment on 
sheep, that they may be occasionally wounded in em- 
physema without injury. The intestines are some- 
times ruptured from a blow, and the accident is usually 
fatal. Wounds of the intestines by sharp instruments 
are, however, often healed. All the intestines are oc- 
casionally scirrhous, or compressed by enlargement of 
the contiguous viscera. 

Ipecacuanha. — Page 831, col. 1, line 4; '■'■ called 
iexuguillo." — Europe first heard of the ipecacuanha 
from Piso ; but it was scarcely employed until a French 
physician, Le Gras, who went three times to America, 
brought some of it to market in 1672. Fourteen years 
afterwards a French merchant, Grcnier, imported it 
more largely, and associated, in the sale, Helvetius, 
tinder whose patronage it was employed with so much 
success that Louis XIV. purchased the secret. Dek- 
kers speaks of it in high terms, and regrets that it was 
not to be procured in Holland ; and Leibnitz celebrates 
it in his letter to the Academia Naturae Curisorum. 
It was at first used almost exclusively in diarrhcea and 
dysentery, particularly in the latter. In dysentery, 
however, it is often at first given so as to produce full 
vomiting, and the smaller doses are designed to keep 
\ip nausea. The directions of sir John Pringle, Monro, 
Cleghorn, Baker, Brocklesby, See. are in every one's 
hands. 

Ipecacuanha is also employed in spasmodic asthma, 
particularly those varieties of the disease to which hy- 
pochondriacs and hysteric women are subject ; but it 
must be administered in such a dose as to excite vo- 
miting. In the more chronic form of the disease five 
grains are given every morning for six weeks ; a dose 
that generally produces a slight nausea, and often 
some discharge. Baglivi also I'ecommends it not only 
in dysenteric fluxes, but in all other haemorrhages; and 
Barbeyrac adds, that it is not only peculiarly beneficial 
in haemorrhages from the uterus, and haemorrhoidal 
vessels, but even from the lungs. It has lately become 
91 fashionable remedy in dyspepsia, since the publica- 
tion of Daubenton's little tract in an English dress ; 
but the dose is very small, and does not exceed a grain 
©r a grain and a half. We can scarcely see in what 



respect so small a quantity can be beneficial, but while 
it continues fashionable, its commendations will be 
warm. 

Iris florentina.— Page 832, col. 2, line 32 ; " it.r 
bitter remainiitg in the extract." — The watery extract 
is about three eighths of the root, and the spirituous 
one eighth ; but the gum and the resin are so intimate- 
ly united that the same menstruum takes up both. 
The spirituous extract is very highly acrid. Neumann 
could collect no essential oil from it, and others, wha 
succeeded better, have obtained very liitle. It acts in 
the mouth as a sialogogue, and, i-educed to powder, as 
an errhine. 

IscHiADicus MORBUS. — Page 835, col. 1, line 32; 
"vj/ien speaking of rheumatism." — Perhaps blisters 
may be considered as remedies more appropriate to 
sciatica than to other kinds of rheumatism ; and Plen- 
ciz has remarked that they should be long continued, 
as they produce little benefit till a viscid serum is dis- 
charged. Burning with the actual cautery, or with 
moxa, is a similar remedy, and from the depth of the 
sore produced, perhaps more effectual. Hemlock, aco- 
nite, and the whole tribe of narcotics, have been given, 
it is said., with success, and we have lately received 
some observations from Dr. Bardsley, which lead us to 
suspect that the arsenic would be an useful remedy. 
We have followed this hint ; but cannot boast of our 
success. 

Ischuria urethralis. — Page 837, col. 1, line 36; 
"/zrcss on the afierture." — To this head must be refer- 
red ischuria from an enlargement of the prostate. This 
gland is frequently swollen, and often of a scirrhous 
hardness, sometimes containing calculi, and occasion- 
ally enlarged by excrescences (Morgagni de Sedibus, 
xli. 6, 13, 17; Ixvi. 5 ; Ware Memoirs of the Medical 
Society of London, ii. 30; Petit Oeuvres Post Humes, 
iii. 20, &€.). Ischuria is sometimes the consequence 
of misplaced gout, when it is referrible to inflammation. 

The bladder is not only punctured through the peri- 
naeum, as recommended by Mr. Pott, but often through 
the rectum ; and this is the method preferred by many 
practitioners of credit. Others have recommended the 
puncture above the pubes : an operation whose advan- 
tages and inconveniences are explained in the article 
Lithotomy. Mr. Cheston, with great propriety, con- 
fines this operation to the ischuria, produced by the 
reverted uterus. In females it is sometimes punctured 
through the vagina. Each is a difficult and a danger- 
ous operation ; in the greater number of cases merely 
palliative; and the variety of opinions seem to show that 
no very decided advantages attend either. To com- 
pare them with the inconveniences would be a difficult 
task, within a moderate compass; and the practitioner 
must, at last, be decided by circumstances which can 
make no part of our consideration. In males we have 
preferred the rectum; in females it is rare, but the most 
ready access to the bladder is through the vagina. 

Jacob^a vulgaris; senecio jacobaa Lin. Sp. PI. 
1219. The leaves are extremely nauseous, bitter, 
rough, and subacrid. The decoction has been ttsed jrx 
camp dysenteries. 
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JALAPA. — Page 839, col. 2, line 26; " genus ijio- 
•nixa." — The root in its natural state is of a roundish 
form, or rather a long oval, fleshy, white and milky, 
particularly when fresh. From its interior part many 
radicles arise of unequal thickness, which plunge per- 
pendicularly, or obliquely, into the earth ; and on its 
surface are some depressions, apparently the situation 
of buds or radicles. Thierry toils us that he has seen 
roots of jalap which weighed from twelve to twenty- 
five pounds. By cutting transversely they assume the 
appearance described in the article. Raynal declares 
that Europe consumes annually 7500 quintals, for 
which she pays 972000 francs. When burnt it gives 
out a strong and not a disagreeable smell. 

When Mexico was discovered, the Spaniards found 
the jalap freely employed by the inhabitants ; and to- 
^vards the end of the seventeenth century, C. Bauhine 
informs us that the trade in this article was extensive 
in Europe. It was imported into Marseilles. He adds, 
that it IS preferable to the white mechoacanna, because 
it more eflectually discharges the watery fluids and 
strengthens the stomach ; the dose, which he recom- 
mends is a drachm ; but it was afterwards reduced to 
twelve grains and a scruple. C. Bauhine thinks that it 
is not adapted for acute fevers, nor for warm, dry tem- 
peraments; but is chiefly useful in dropsies, and in 
phlegmatic habits. In taenia Wepfer informs us that it 
has been eftectual. The resin, triturated with sugar, is 
a convenient medicine for children, as it is tasteless, 
and by no means violent in its operation : with an 
equal quantity of cream of tartar it is a safe purgative 
in almost every complaint ; and, notwithstanding the 
apprehensions of Bauhine, may be safely given in acXite 
fevers. Memoiresde I'lnstitut. torn. vi. 386. 

Jecur. — Page 843, col. 1, line 14; " become more 
_ fashionable." — The liver is subject to chronic inflamma- 
tion, which often terminates quickly in abscess, with- 
out any symptoms which give the alarm. This com- 
plaint arises from shocks, either general or on the brain; 
drinking cold liquors while warm, frequent attacks of 
intermittents or bilious remittents; and, indeed, every 
cause which alters the determination of the blood, and 
throws it back from the surface, in constitutions where 
there is not sufficient inflammatory tendency to pro- 
duce fever. These abscesses, from their vicinity, irri- 
tate the lungs, inducing cough and other symptoms of 
phthisis; often phthisis itself. The purulent matter is 
sometimes discharged by the intestines, finding a pass- 
age through the ducts, sometimes into the cavity of the 
peritonaeum. In general, however, the patient sinks 
from atrophy or hectic. The liver is said to have been 
absent, sometimes double, occasionally to have been 
forced on the left side, and the round ligament of the 
liver to have been found in a herniary sac. 

The enlargement of the liver has been occasioned by 
cold drinks when warm, repelled eruptions, and the 
abuse of spirituous liquors. Besides mercury and lax- 
atives, the Bath waters are often of service. Hem- 
lock has been given joined with rhubarb and neutral 
-salts; sometimes the laurocerases, arnica, and even cha- 



lybeate preparations. A constant drain, by a perpetual 
blister, is often ot service. Wounds of the liver fre- 
quently heal without inconvenience, if the gall bladder 
or ducts are untouched. 

JuBAB^ CORTEX. The plant is unknown; but 
the bark is brought to us in pieces some inches long, 
convoluted, brittle, of a pale brown, sometimes 
branched, as if taken from a larger branch, and followed 
into a smaller. The epidermis is grey, has longitudinal 
striae. The bark below is of a deeper brown than the 
parenchyma, which is nearly white. It is brought 
from India. Spiclman compares its taste and smell 
with those of the vanilloe; but some specimens are 
bitter. It is celebrated as a nervous medicine. 

JuNiPEUUS. — Page 844, col. 2, line 34; " considera- 
ble bitterness." — The pulp of the berry is red, and some- 
what viscid; the seeds tliree; about -j'j of essential oil 
may be obtained from them, and about half the quan- 
tity of extract', either aqueous or spirituous. They im- 
part a violet smell to the urine, and are generally em- 
ployed in dropsies, in the form of a conserve, but in 
this country the oil is preferred. In calculous diathe- 
sis they are used as preservatives, and as solvents of cal- 
culi, when these are are supposed to be formed. 

A decoction of the wood has been commended inca- 
tarrhus senilis, in itch, ozoena, sciatica, obstruction of 
the liver, gout, gonorrhoea, incipient cataract, &c. 
The fumes of the wood have been considered as pre- 
servatives from small pox, malignant fevers, and 
plague ; the ashes celebrated in dropsy. The sanda- 
rach burnt, and its smoke received in clothes, has been 
supposed useful in rickets, if the whole body be rubbed 
with them. 
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KIKEKUNEMALO.— Page 846, col. 2, line 61, 
" nervous diseases." — The descriptions of different au- 
thors vary greatly. Buchner, the most intelligent of 
these in his dissertation on this substance, which is an 
almost pure resin, describes it as of a greenish colour, 
rather opaque than transparent, very brittle and not 
unlike the gum guaiacum. The smell is slightly bal- 
samic; but, when thrown on burning coals, powerful, 
and not disagreeble. Between the teeth a sandy sub- 
stance is felt, which indeed may be discovered by the 
eye on the surface. Distilled with water it imparts a 
strong balsamic and agreeable smell ; and a balsamic, 
slightly acrid, ethereal oil swims on the surface, -isf 
which two drahcms may be obtained from a pound of the 
resin ; for it affords but one-twenty-fourth of a gummy 
extract. The water, after boiling this resin, becomes 
brown, bitter, and of a taste somewhat acrid. Spirit 
also becomes brown, with a balsamic smell and taste, 
and slightly acrid. The inspissated resin is w hite, and 
of the same taste. It has been considered as a discutient 
and antispasmodic; is given in powder, or in the es- 
sential oil. In one instance it relieved tetanus ; but 
we suspect that the greatest utility of the kikckuncmalo, 
which is brought irom America, consists in its forming 
a beautiful crystalline varmsh. 
4 N 2 
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LABIATUS.— Page 848, col. 2, line 23; ''See 
Flos labiatus." — LiDiiaeus includes the labiatcd and 
peisofiale fiowers under the epithet ringena ; but, by 
this means, some confusion is introduced. It would 
be better lo style an irregular monopetalous flower with 
two lips labiatcd ; those gaping and open, ringent ; 
those closed, fitrsonate. When the upper lip is want- 
ing, and us place supplied by the antherse and pistil, 
botanists have styled it on unilabiate flower. Some- 
times the upper lip is turned upward, as in the ground 
ivy, though most connnonly the upper lip is convex 
above, or turns the hollow part down to.tlie under lip, 
representing- a helmet. The flowers have been conse- 
quently c&lled g-alea(td, cucuHatecl, and galericated. 

Lac. — Page 853, col. 2, line 47; " exhibited in 
viilk." — Since this article was printed we have re- 
ceived the sixth volume of the Memoires of the In- 
stitute, v/hich contains experiments on cows' milk 
by Fourcroy and Vaiiquelin (p. 332). Of this Memoir 
we shall add a short abstract, without attempting to 
connect it with the former facts. 

The results are undoubtedly very diff'erent, as they 
observe, from former experiments. They found that 
cheese, produced by the spontaneous coagulation of 
milk, is formed by the caseous matter joined to the 
acetic acid ; and that ihe precipitation of milk by acids 
is owing to the union of this matter with these acids, 
which, unless in excess, are entangled in the cheese, 
and are not found in the whey. The phosphat of lime 
is deposited with the cheese when there is not an ex- 
cess of acid, which renders it soluble in the serum. 
This excess may be that of the milk when very sour, 
or the acid added. It dissolves also a little of the cheesy 
matter, which renders the whey turbid, or at least 
which may be precipitated by ammonia. The phos- 
phat of lime is accompanied by the phosphats of magne- 
sia and iron. 

The lactic acid of Scheele is the acetic acid, holding 
in solution animal matter, some sulphats and rnuriats, 
with a little ammonia ; but, in its freshest state, milk 
contains acetic acid, and, neither in this nor any other 
experiments, does it off'er the slightest trace of any 
foreign acid. The native acid of milk is found in the 
alcohol employed to coagulate it. This, as well as the 
lactic acid of Scheele, resembles very strongly the acet- 
ous products of fermentation, particularly those from 
the fermentation of the cerealia. 

The animal matter contained in the acid of milk 
prepared by Scheele's process has a considerable ana- 
logy with fermented gluten : it is dissolved in the se- 
rum, not precipitated by acids. It is'this portion which 
is converted into acetic acid, which precipitates by ta- 
nin, galls, the oxygenated muriatic acid, and metallic 
solutions, which is the source of the bituminous 
matter formed by iron, so conspicuous in the au- 
thors' experiments. The caseous matter, separated 
from milk by alcohol, retains all the phosphats of the 
milk and the butter; this curd is consequently more 
opaque, and does not become semitransparent by dry- 
inp-. The phosphat of iron, which in the curd ac- 
companies the phosphat of lime, gives it the property 



of becoming blue by calcination, like the bones of ani- 
mals. There are no alkaline phosphats in milk, or 
they are in so small a quantity that they cannot be de- 
monstrated. 

The sugar of milk is neither the cause nor the sub- 
ject of fermentation. It exists without a change after 
this has taken place, and is so little disposed to fer- 
ment, that leaven did not occasion the slightest intes- 
tine motion in it. In this respect it differs greatly 
from common sugar. 

From these facts milk must be considered as amixed 
fluid, formed of a large proportion of water, and two 
kinds of matter differing in their slate; for some are 
truly dissolved, as the sugar of milk, which makes 0.02 
of the whole; animal mucilage, muriat and sulphat of 
potash, and the acetic acid, of which the quantity cannot 
beeasly ascertained. The cheesy matter which forms 
about 0.!0 of the milk, is seemingly dissolved like the 
other matters. The ingredients simply suspended, and 
ready to separate on the least alteration of the equili- 
brium, are the butter, which forms about 0.08, and the 
phosphats of lime, magnesia, and iron, which are preci- 
pitated by the cheese, when there is not an excess of 
acid. Their quantity, which does not exceed 0.006 or 
0.007, can scarcely be appreciated, except with respect 
to the phosphat of lime. 

The applications of these results to animal chemistry 
and medicine we shall select in the authors' own words, 
as we are not disposed to consent implicitly to every 
one of these positions. 

1. " The presence of phosphats of lime and magne- 
sia, in milk, explains the rapid increase of the bones of 
young animals during the time they live on this food. 
Nature seems to have appropriated this nourishment to 
the most rapid acceleration of ossification. The case- 
ous and the animal matter are so many ingredients of 
milk, appropriated to the formation of membranes, 
muscles, &c. 

2. "The existence of phosphat of iron in milk 
shows how this nutritious fluid is converted into red 
blood, which owes, as we have proved elsewhere, its 
colour to superoxygenated phosphat of iron, and to an 
excess of oxide. So that the milky fluid is constituted 
by nature to fulfil all the functions which the rapid nu- 
trition of young animals requires. 

3. "The acid scrum of milk, holding the phosphats 
of lime, magnesia, and iron, in solution, offers a conve- 
nient vehicle for these salts in such cases as physicians 
will think it necessary to employ them, and to convey 
them in a divided state, united also with animal mat- 
ter, into the blood. 

4. " On the contrary, when they wish to employ 
whey as nourishment, as demulcent, and relaxant, they 
will order it in its sweet taste. 

5. " Cheese made with sweet milk contains the phos- 
phats of milk ; and those prepared with sour milk do 
not contain them. This fact may explain the differ- 
ence between cheeses of different countries," 

Lactatio. — Page 855, col. 1, line 65; '' should he 
avoided." — In general, the diet of the nurse should not 
be greatly altered from that to which she has been ac- 
customed. Vegetables in excess will produce flatu- 
lence, and a diet more nutritious than usual ; an error 
often committed, as it is a vulgar prejudice that a nurse 
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should live well, renders the milk viscid and indigesti- 
ble. The usual exercise, as well as the usual diet, 
should be also employed. 

When the milk is in excess it is often thin and Ava- 
tery. The parents are surprised that the child does not 
thrive when the nurse has such a flow of milk. In 
these cases we can give little help by medicine ; for a 
full diet will often increase the quantity, without im- 
proving the quality, and repellents are dangerous in one 
view, without being efficacious in the object desired. 
If the milk is young, time may improve it; but, if old, 
it must be changed. When the discharge of milk is 
inconsiderable, if no cold or irregularity has occasioned 
it, we are still unable to supply the defect. If from 
cold or fever, on the return of health the milk will re- 
turn also, often in circumstances apparently unfavour- 
able. When it disagrees with the child, occasioning 
uneasiness in the stomach, the warm carminatives, par- 
ticularly the caruisecds, the galbanum, Sec, given to the 
nurse, will remove the inconvenience. The child often 
vomits the milk, and this is supposed to be in no de- 
gree injurious. Children indeed vomit freely and fre- 
quently ; and, should the infant thrive, it may be ne- 
glected ; but it sometimes happens that the child pines : 
still the vomiting is hailed as a healthy prognostic, till 
it sinks irrecoverably. It is necessary, therefore, to 
look to its health, and should that be good, lesser cir- 
cumstances may be neglected ; but should that fail, 
whatever be the other appeararfces, some active plan 
should be adopted to change the diet. An admixture of 
animal food will often be of service, and the pap may 
be made with thejelly of young animals, with the juices 
of beef or mutton, with a small proportion of the least 
unpleasing spice. Nutmeg or cinnamon is the most 
effectual. When a child vomits the milk without be- 
ing coagulated, it is a symptom peculiarly unpleasant ; 
for the stomach, or the milk, are essentially in fault. 
The latter should be immediately changed, and a mix- 
ture of animal diet in the forrns just mentioned substi- 
tuted. 

When the milk is repelled, particularly in the earlier 
periods, it seems to be thrown out with every secreted 
fluid. It has been fashionable to deny that these are 
really milky depositions ; but, as they so strongly re- 
semble milk, and occur in no other circumstances, it is 
not easy to prove the negative. It has been said that 
they ure really purulent, and in some cases they appear 
to resemble pus; but it is not impossible that suppura- 
tion may accompany them, nor indeed is it improbable, 
that a man, full of one opinion, may see only what 
supports it : numerous instances of this kind occur in 
medicine. 

Lactic acid. — Page 857, col. 2, line 5 ; " differs 
■very little from the acetous " — The difference is ex- 
plained in the preceding article of this Appendix. 

Lactuca viRosA. — Page 858, col. 1, line 1; '•^ half 
an ounce a day" — This plant seems to be the 6pi^oc% 
ety^ict of Dioscorides, and forms, with the sclarea, a 
striking exception to the general character of the semi- 
floculosae. In making the extract, the expressed juice 
must be carefully de^juruted, since the earthy and saline 
particles obtund ils more eflicacious principles. If 
rejected in dropsy it will probably form an useful ano- 



dyne ; and it is said to have been beneficial in those in- 
termittent fevers where there is much restlessness and 
agitation. Histoire de la Societe Royale de Medecine, 
ii. 297. 

Lapathum acutum. — Page 859, col. 1, line 28 ; 
" ivith no remarkable smell.''' — The root is cylindrical, 
about an inch in thickness, externally brown, internally 
yellow. When chevued, it tinges the saliva of a yellow 
colour, like rhubarb. It has been long employed in 
chronic, cutaneous affections, and even in elephantiasis. 

Lapathum aquaticum. — Page 859, col. 2, line 2 ; 
" obstructed viscera." — It is said to be useful in rickets, 
and to be at least equal to the madder. If not supe- 
rior, we may without regret resign it. The rumex Bri- 
tannica of Linnaeus, Sp. PI. 476, excels the hydrolapa- 
thum in the cure of phagedenic ulcers. It is an Ame- 
rican plant, and Colden was informed of its virtues by 
the natives. 

Larynx. — Page 860, col. 1, line 65; "Asprra 
ARTERiA." — The cartilaginous cavity behind the 
tongue, in the anterior part of the fauces. It is com- 
posed of the Cartilago ckicoidea, Thyroidea, and 
the Cartilagines ARETiEvoiDE.^, q. V. The supe- 
rior opening is styled the Glottis, and it is cover- 
ed with a kind of valve, styled Epiglottis, q. v. 
The sterno-thyroidaeus arises from the upper part of the 
inside of the sternum, and ascending on the sides of 
the trachea is inserted at the lower part of the scuti- 
form cartilage : the hyothyroidaeus arises from the 
lower part of the os hyoidcs, and is inserted at the same 
part of the scutiform cartilage. These are common 
muscles; but there are five pair of proper ones con- 
necting the cartilages, and deriving their names from 
their origin and insertion. These have been already 
mentioned. The laryngeal arteries are branches of the 
external carotids. The laryngeal veins pour their blood 
into the external jugulars. The nerves are from the 
eighth pair. 

Laserpitium vuLGARE. — Page 860, col. 2, line 14; 
" somewhat acrid^' — The root is thick and round, aro- 
matic, warm, acrid, and bitterish. It is said not only 
to be an uterine, but a warm tonic. Its sensible quali- 
ties are not inconsiderable. 

Lateralis sinus. One of these is formed on each 
side by the division and continuation of tiie longitudi- 
nal sinus. They commence i'.bout the middle of the 
tentorium, one passirjg along each horizontal crucial 
spine, within the tentorium, and round to the foramen 
lacerum, in the basis of the skull, where the internal ju- 
gular begii'iS. 

Ledum padustre. — Pa^re 863, col. 2, line 3 ; " bit- 
ter to the tastt." — By distillation the water resembles 
in smell that of roses : the watery extract is at iiisi l)it- 
ter, and then styptic to tiic taste; and the csseuce. as 
well as the resinou:= extract, is very bitter and s'yptic. 
The empyreufiicUlc oil is of u most nauseou:. snieil, />nd 
of -he consistence of pitch. It destroys bugs, but -tt- 
tracls aees into new hives; and >v:s foimeriy used in 
Sweden instead of hops, till its inebriating quality was 
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found to be injurious. In hooping cough, in a vario- 
lous epedimic, combined with ihis cougn, in a peculiar 
epidemic angina, resembling the mumps, and m ti- 
nea it has been employed in success. L-mnaeus and 
Scopoli. 

Legumen, — Page 863, col. 2, line 11; " usually 
gathered by the hand." — A species ot aeecl vessel wnich 
iias two valves or openings, inclosing seeds hxed to one 
side only. In this it ditters from a suiqua, where the 
seeds are fixed, alternately, to opposite sides. 

Lenticularis febris, a fever distinguished by small 
spots, synonymous with Petechialis febkis. 

Lextiscus. — Page 864, col. 1, line 38; " as a masti- 
catory." — The resui (lor it is scarcely a gum) consists 
of little masses of airterent sizes, seaupeiiuciu, yellow, 
of a light, not unpleasant, smell, and a taste almost im- 
perceptible. It is chewed to sweeien the brea h and 
strengtiien the gums, and is the usual basis of ihe oest 
tooth-powders; while, tor similar reasons, the wood is 
preferred for toothpicks. As a masticatory, joined with 
ginger and more acrid substances, it has been recom- 
mended by Boerhaave in palsy, particularly where it af- 
fects the tongue ; and internally, irom its supposed tonic 
and astringent powers, m haeinopiysis, fluor aibus, dys- 
pepsia, diarrhoea, and ulcers ot the intestines (DegnerJ. 
Its tumes conveyed to the rectum are consiticrea as use- 
ful in prolapsus ; and, generally diffused, have been em- 
ployed in rachitis. 

Lepra. — Page 864, col. 2, line 53; '■^ occur in this 
country." — it was formerly very general not only in 
England but on the continent, and seems to have arisen 
from the unalimentary tood taken during the winter. 
We have still many institutions fuunded for lepers, 
since the disease was supposed to be contagious. In 
Iceland (Koenig), on the banks of the Jack (hallas), in 
Cayenne (Bajon), and in Gaudaloupe (Peysonnel), it 
still seems to be frequent. In this country it is now 
Tare. 

The ledum palustre (Linnaeus), the juice of the fu- 
mitory hemlock (Quarin), Kaenipf'^vilceral clysters, 
and preparations of tin have been recommended m this 
complaint. 

Liber. The inner bark of a tree or plant, continued, 
according to Linnaeus, in the corolla. 

LiGULAT^ ; floscules, which have a strait end turned 
downward, with three indentures, but not separated 
into segments. 

Liliace-e; a natural order of plants in Murray's sys- 
tem, from their flowers resembling the lily. 

Lilium album. — Page 871, col. 2, line 19; ^'■Jiotvers 
271 June."— The root is a bulb, large, oval, acuminat- 
ed, scaly, with loose, fleshy, white squamae. When 
dry they are reddish, somewhat diaphanous, and 
hard. On chewing they are bitterish and mucilagin- 
ous : the mucilage amounts to about the fourth part of 
the weight. While it putrifies in water the stench is 



intolerable. The recent root, roasted in the ashes, and 
mixed with the oil of nuts, is a remedy often applied 
to burns. 

The smell of the flowers, though pleasing, is to ma- 
ny very deleterious. It is lost by drying, but is taken 
up oy water, alcohol, and expressed oils. They have 
been considered as antiepilepiic; but if they have any 
virtue it is in their freshest state. 

LiLiuM co.wallium. — Page 871, col. 2, line 37; 
" s/iasmodic asthmas, or catarrhs." — The berries are 
very rarely employed. The pulp is sweetish, and some- 
what bitter ; the seeds more so. From a scruple to a 
drachm of the powder of the berries is said to be useful 
in such epilepsies as recur according to the changes of 
the moon. After due evacuations, half a drachm of the 
same powder, repeated after due intervals, is said to be 
useful in intermittents. 

LiMONUM. — Page 872, col. i, line 29 ; " by means of 
the ■vitriolic." — See Citric acid. 

Lingua. — Page 872, col. 2, line 42; " the tifi, firo- 
glossis." — The tongue, like other organs, is subject to 
inflammation and suppuration ; but what does not 
often happen in muscular parts sometimes to cancer. 
Wo now know that in every disease, notwithstanding 
its great apparent irritability, itmay be treated like any 
other part smiilarly aflected. A burning heat at the 
back part of the tongue is often a symptom of hypo- 
chondriasis, or, more generally, of acrid saburrae in the 
stomach. A burning heat at the extremity is often ex- 
tremely troublesome, and with great difficulty, relieved. 
Indeed it has seemed to disappear naturally, rather than 
from the effect of remedies. A calculus is often found 
in it, or rather in the salivary ducts in the neighbour- 
hood below. After a part of this organ has been taken 
off it is said to have been again restored ; but this has 
not occurred in inany operations of this kind under our 
own eyes ; and the account of M. Louis (Memoires de 
Chirurgie, v.) of the loss of the tongue not affecting 
the articulation, deglutition, or mastication, is scarcely 
credible. There are some instances of a double, or 
more properly a divided, tongue, and of a violent pain 
in it, called by Eyselius glossagra, perhaps a rheuma- 
, tie affection. 

A palsy of the tongue is an accompaniment of gene- 
ral palsy; but sometimes a single complaint. It is oc- 
casioned by the most common causes of paralysis, and 
cured by the same remedies. A swellingof the tongue 
is often a symptom of fever, and, even though threaten- 
ing cancer, has been cured, it is said, by the bella 
donna: at other times, it has yielded to leeches, to sca- 
rifications, and to blisters on the back and neck. It 
attends salivation when in a great degree, and some- 
times is a symptom in fevers. 

LiNUM. — Page 873, col. 2, line 5; " 07i sulphureous 
bodies." — The seeds contain one sixth of mucilage, and 
one fifth of fat oil. Half an ounce of the seeds is suf- 
ficient for six ounces of water. As food they weie ob- 
served, even in the time of Galen, to distend and 
weaken the stomach. This was confirmed at Middle- 
burg, where the inhabitants, during a season of scar- 
city, employed them as food, and felt, in consequence, 
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lumours of the hypochondria and other parts. Domestic 
fowls, if fed on them, are scarcely eatable, from the 
rancidity imparted to the fiesh. 

As an emollient gargle in sore throats, as a demulcent 
not only in coughs but in pleurisy and peripneumony, 
the infusion of lintseed is highly useful. In aphthae 
internally, united with mel rosarum, it is often advan- 
tageous, and frequently used as an emollient clyster. 

LiNUM CATHARTicuM. — Page 873, col. 2, line 47; 
" is sufficient."'— Linnd^MS is the chief modern author 
who has recommended it ; but this flax seems to have 
been, in the seventeenth century, a favourite laxative 
in this kingdom. It is sometimes joined with cream 
of tartar, sometimes with aniseseeds. Two drachms are 
also infused in four ounces of water, and taken for a 
dose. In a larger proportion it vomits. The infusion 
is excessively bitter, and the tincture still more active. 
Linnaei Amoenitates Academical, vii. 300, Sec. ; Mori- 
son Historia Plantarum, ii. 575. 

LiPOTHYMiA. — Page 874, col. 1, line 31; ^^ or 
tffiuvia ." — It sometimes arises from diseases of the 
head (Morgagni de Sedibus,xxv. 2, 4, 6, 10, 14, 15, 17), 
sometimes from idiosyncrasy or particular antipathies, 
from abscesses suddently bursting in the abdomen, sup- 
pressed evacuations, or a habit exhausted by violent 
discharges, either of blood or excrementitious fluids. 
Bites of insects are said to have occasioned the disease. 

The whole tribe of antispasmodics has been occa- 
sionally employed, and in the intervals myrrh, bark, 
and valerian, with little discrimination of circum- 
stances. The oxygenous gas has its usual advocate. 
Fourcroy. 

LiquiDAMBAR. — Page 874, col. 2, line 40; '■^ chiejiy 
used as a fierfume." — It has a moderately warm, pun- 
gent, balsamic tasle, with a smell resembling that of 
storax calamita, heightened by a small proportion of 
ambergrise. 

LiquoR AMNii. — Page 874, col. 2, line 55; " or 
the child is weak." — This fluid is generally transparent, 
often milky, sometimes of a yellow or light brown co- 
lour, not coagulating like serum with heat, and con- 
sisting of water, some mucus, a little earthy matter, 
and sea salt. The proportions vary greatly. 

LiTHOsPERMUM. — Page 876, col. 1, line 50; " hard 
seeds." — These seeds consist of a greyish white, shining 
and insipid crust, and at their larger extremity have 
a brown umbilicus. The kernel, v/hen fresh, is sweet 
and oily. Grew seems to have been deceived in his 
experiment, when he thought the shell was dissolved 
in acids ; and their absorbent power is now^ no longer 
trusted. The lithontriptic power of the seeds is equally 
doubtful ; but calculous patients may obtain relief from 
them ; for the whole plant is narcotic, and the fresh 
seeds form a pleasant emulsion ; but they soon become 
highly rancid on keeping. 



LoMENTACE^, (from lomentum, a colour used by 
painters). An order in the fragments of Linnaeus 
from their use, rather than their botanical relations. 

LoNGiTUDiNALis SINUS. A large receptacle of 
blood in the brain, of a triangular shape, by one part 
being suspended from the cranium, while the basis j,s 
flattened by the lateral distention. It proceeds from the 
crista galli to the tentorium, where it divides into the 
lateral sinuses, and conducts the blood from the brain 
to the jugulars. 

Look. — Page 881, col. 2, line 16 ; " supposed to be a 
resolvent." — It resembles at first sight amber, for it is 
so hard as not to be scratched by the nail, pellucid, in- 
clining to a yellow more or less deep, the fracture shin- 
ing. It seems to have very little, if any, taste, and a 
slightly resinous smell, cracks between the teeth, and 
does not soften on chewing. In a candle it burns with 
a bright flame, froths, and melts, with no unpleasing 
odour, and without leaving any ashes. Half a pound 
of the gum scarcely yields twenty drops of oil. An 
ounce contains five drachms of a resinous extract; but 
of gummy only fifteen grains. Each is said to have 
some acrimony. It is brought from Japan. 

LuMBKicoiDES. A species of acaris described by- 
Mr. Church and Dr. Hooper in the Memoirs of the 
Medical Society, vol. ii. and v. See Vermes. 

LupiNi SEMEN. Lujiinus albus Lin. Sp. PI. 1015, 
a large orbicular compressed seed, with a white arillus 
and a yellow medulla. Its taste is bitter and disagree- 
able, which is lost by boiling. It has been used as 
food by all the nations of antiquity ; but, though not 
poisonous, for none of the papilionaceae are so, it is a 
flatulent food, producing, if long continued, consti- 
pation. Externally, like all the farinacca, it is resol- 
vent. 

LuPULUS.— Page 889, col. 2, line 7; " lues venerea." 
The cones are oblong strobuli composed of large im- 
bricated bracteae, each of which contain two roundish 
seeds at their base. The bracteae and the seeds are co- 
vered with a yellow farina ; their smell is strongly aro- 
matic ; their taste very bitter, not disagreeable, with a 
sense of warmth ; and the seeds are said to be the 
strongest. They yield only a small portion of their 
virtues to cold water, a larger to hot; but proof or rec- 
tified spirit extracts them readily. The watery infusion 
is yellowish, and grows black with sulphurated iron. 
Lobb supposes that the decoction of hops is lithontrip- 
tic, as it softened the calculus in his experiments. A 
more saturated decoction is said to destroy worms ; and 
the cones boiled are applied warm to the neck in cases 
of angina, and cold to luxated limbs. The young 
sprouts are bitterish, with a light aroma, and are sup- 
posed to sweeten the blood, to be mildly diuretic and 
laxative. They are eaten as pickles, or boiled as other 
vegetables. 



Litmus; the inspissated juice of the cro^on n«c/o- Lycopodium. — Page 895, col. 2, line 13; " vege- 

rfw7n Lin. Sp. PI. 1425, chiefly useful as a chemical table kingdom." — The analysis of Bergius is not very 

test of acids and alkalis. It is sometimes prepared diflerent, and each shows a strong analosj^y between 

fVom the archill. this powder and bees' wax. Water extracts a very 
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small portion of it; alcohol about one eighth, which is 
either a resinous extract or an oil ; but of a very nau- 
seous taste. It has been given externally in the ischu- 
riae and chronic pains of children, and has been sup- 
posed useful in calculus. The moss itself is emetic, 
and very rarely used, except in plica. 

Lysimachia. — Page 899, col. 2, line 57; " /o be 
astringent" — De Haen revived the use of this remedy 
in 1776, and since that time it has been frequently used 
on the continent in diarrhoea and dysentery. From 
its sensible qualities, its astringency is slight; but it is 
very mucilaginous, and its watery extract is in a consi- 
derable proportion. The spirituous is austere and dis- 
agreeable (De Haen Ratio Medendi, iii. 196 ; iv. 250 ; 
Storck An. Medicus, i. 108). After the necessary eva- 
cuations, a drachm or four scruples of the powder are 
given night and morning. 

M. 

MALIC ACID.— Page 904, col. 2, line 54; '■'■ car- 
bonic acid by distillation." — It is procured by combining 
the acid in the juice of apples with kali, and adding 
aceiated lead. The malat of lead is thus precipitated, 
and by adding the sulphuric acid the malic swims on 
the top. It is not crystallizable, and is decomposed by 
evaporating it to dryness. This acid is contained in 
the juices of many other vegetables, generally united 
with lime, and the neutral is rendered soluble by the 
excess of the acid (Annales de Chimie, xxxiv. xxxv.). 
The juices which contain it are so sensibly acidulous as 
to redden litmus paper, yield a copious precipitate by 
pure alkalis, by oxalat of ammonia, sulphuric acid, and 
indeed lime water, which acts by saturating the excess 
of" acid. Acetated lead is, however, the best criterion, 
since its precipitate is freely dissolved by the acetous 
acid. The precipitate with the citric, tartareous, and 
oxalic acids, which are also redissolved by the acetous, 
are heavy and curdled in appearance, while that with 
the malic acid is light and flocculent. When each acid 
is pure, the malic is distinguished by its being uncrys- 
taliizable. This acid also, in vegetable juices, is known 
by its furnishing, on the addition of alcohol, a soft ho- 
mogeneous magma, resembling thick soap; and these 
juices, when dry, leave a glossy matter, which yields 
mild calcareous earth by burning. 

The malic isofien found mixed with other acids, par- 
ticularly the citric, in the native juices of vegetables. 
Scheele, to separate them, adds alcohol to precipitate 
the mucilage ; the spirit is then carried off by distilla- 
tion, and the remaining liquor nearly saturated with 
chr.lk, which dissolves in both acids ; but the latter is 
deposited by gentle evaporation, while the former re- 
mains in a great degree in the fluid. By adding alco- 
hol, which takes up the acid, the malat of lime which 
was left is separated in a. flocculent mass, and is decom- 
posed by acetated lead. Malic acid, as we have seen 
is also produced by sugar in the process for obtaining 
oxalic acid, and it seems to be the first step in the 
change. It is said, however, by Aikin, to crystallize in 
an intense degree of cold, about 7°; but, on keeping, 
it soon ferments, and is changed into acetous and car- 
bonic acids. 



Malva. — Page 905, col. 2, line 51; " by those of 
the latter." — The herb of the malva contains a large 
proportion of mucilage, and the root a less. In the 
althaea the contrary takes place, and its root is more 
mucilaginous than that of the malva. The dark purple 
flowers of the malva arborea are said to be astringent. 

Mandragora. — Page 908, col. 1, line 32; "kidney 
shaped." — The root is spindle-shaped, thick, sinking 
sometimes to the depth of four feet, divided into two 
or three branches, externally brown, sometimes, a cir- 
cumstance said to distinguish the female kind, 
blackish, internally white, of a subviscid taste, bitter, 
nauseous, and, as it has been sometimes said, fetid. 
This, from the effects, appears to be the mandragora oi 
Dioscorides, which differs greatly from the plant under 
that name in Theophrastus. It was formerly given in 
pervigilium, in severe pains, and when a surgical ope- 
ration was to be performed. Hippocrates mentions its 
use in melancholy, convulsions, and to relieve severe 
pains of the joints. Dioscorides speaks of its resolvent 
power in scrofulous and other tubercles, and for this 
purpose the inspissated juice of the plant was employed, 
or the root or bark steeped in wine. In Russia, Pallas 
informs us that it is given in various chronic complaints, 
and by the Swedish physicians in scirrhi of the parotid 
or maxillary glands, after fever; indeed, in glandular 
indurations of every kind, from whatever cause. Three 
grains of the powder or a few drops of the tincture 
have been said to relieve gouty pains. (Hoffberg in 
the Swedish Transactions.) 

Line 34, in this article, for internally, read externally. 

Mania. — Page 911, col. 2, line 13; " muttering de- 
lirium." — As some authors have lately contended that 
there is, scarcely in any instance, an organic affection of 
the brain in mania, we have collected the observations 
of the best anatomists on the subject. Morgagni's dissec- 
tions occur in the eight and the sixty first epistle. Al- 
most all the articles in the former, from the second to 
the eighteenth, are on this subject. He frequently 
found the brain harder, though sometimes softer, than 
usual; the dura mater sometimes thicker; white, soft 
bodies at the sides of the longitudinal sinus in the dura 
mater, and polypous concretions in the sinus itself. 
There were diseases also in the pineal gland and some 
large glands in the plexus choroides. Fabricius, he re- 
marks, found also the plexus choroides turgid and in- 
flated. 

Meckel found the brain denser and harder than usual, 
and Jones, in the Medical Commenlai'ies, describes the 
membranes thickened, the dura mater adhering firmly 
to the skull, the brain softer than usual, the ventricles 
full, of a turbid fluid. In the Medical Observations and 
Inquiries, vi. Dr. Smith mentions a bony concretion in 
the brain in a case of mania, which arose from a blow 
on the head ; Plenciz and many other authors describe 
the brain as peculiarly tenacious, and bony, or calculous 
concretions in dfferent parts. 

Among the causes, black bile is mentioned by the 
earliest authors, and we repeat it chiefly to add, that 
in the collection of the changes discovered by dissec- 
tion we often find diseases of the liver. These, how- 
ever, appear to be effects only ; but the aneurisms and 
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diseases of the heart, often occasionally discovered are 
probably produced by the violence of the paroxysms, 
or are concomitant diseases. 

It was scarcely necessary to enumerate among the 
causes, blows of the head, or previous phrenitis. We 
may add, however, that the deleterious narcotics have 
often occasioned mania ; and though their effects are 
usually temporary, they are sometimes permanent. 

Maranta arundinacea, Lin. Sp. PI. 2. The 
plant whose starch forms the arrow root. To procure 
this fecula, roots of a year old are well washed, then beat 
to a pulp : this is thrown into a pail of water, and the 
fibrous part carefully separated. The milky liquor, 
passed through a course cloth, is allowed to settle, and 
the starch which subsides is dried in the sun. It is 
reckoned a mild, nutritious aliment, and much used in 
fevers and hectics, indeed in every case of debility 
where the digestion is weak. 

Marum Syriacum. — Page 917, col. 2, line 24; 
" fionverful emmenagogue" — Linnaeus considers it as a 
powerful analeptic, and not injurious, though fever be 
present, as it does not heat, and in this respect as supe- 
rior to cinnamon. It is, however, to be lamented that 
the relief it affords is as transitory as it is rapid. In 
asthma, and in hectics, with colliquative sweats, it has 
been said to be useful. Rosenstein and Bergius seem 
to support, by their experience, the commendations of 
Linnaeus. 

Massoy cortex. We were first informed of this 
bark from the letters of Rumphius from Amboyna 
(Miscellanea Naturae Curiosorum, dec. ii. an. i. xxii. 
55). It comes from New Guinea; is almost flat, of an 
obscure cinnamon colour, covered with a grey striated 
bark, of a sweet smell and taste, mixed with the aroma 
of cinnamon. The Indians bruise, make it into a ca- 
taplasm, and anoint the body with it in cold, rainy wea- 
ther, as it warms, relieves pains in the bowels, and is 
pleasingly odoriferous. 

Matricaria. — Page 934, col. 2, line 53; " and 
bitter."— Its chief virtues, as its generic and trivial names 
import, are supposed to be uterine, and, with little con- 
sistency, it has been employed both in obstructions and 
profluvia. It is said also to destroy worms, to be par- 
ticularly beneficial in hysteria and intermittents; from 
the laiicr its English appellation is derived. 

Maturatjo, the process of suppuration, or that 
change in the state of the vessels which admits of their 
secreting purulent matter. 

Maxilla inferior. — Page 935, col. 1, line 33 ; 
" OS temfioris." — The coronoid is the highest process, 
thin and pointed : the condyloid is narrower, thicker, 
and shorter, terminating in an oblong rounded head, 
formed for a moveable articulation in the cranium, and 
received into the fore part of the fossa in the temporal 
bone. In this joint is a moveable cartilage, more 
closely connected to the jaw than the cranium, but 
united to both by distinct ligaments rising from the 
edges around. These attachments are strengthened, 
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and the whole secured by an external ligament com- 
mon to both. On the inner surface of the ligament, 
which attaches the cartilage to the temporal bone, and 
backward in the cavity, is what is styled the gland of 
the joint, at least the ligament is peculiarly vascular in 
that part. At the bottom of the inner part of each 
coronoid process is a canal terminating at the outer sur- 
face of the bone near the chin, affording a passage to an 
artery, vein, and nerve, which setid branches to the teeth. 
The lower jaw is capable of performing many mo- 
tions. The condyles, by sliding from the cavity to- 
wards the eminences on each side, bring the jaw hori- 
zontally forward; or the condyles only may be brought 
forward, while the rest of the jaw is thrown backward, 
as in opening the mouth. The condyles may also slide 
alternately backwards and forwards, moving the jaw 
laterally, as in eating. The cartilages secure the arti- 
culation, by adapting themselves to these several in- 
equalities, and prevent injury by friction. Yet the 
lower jaw is sometimes luxated, chiefly in the convul- 
sive action of gaping, and restored by the hand. It is 
more singular, that, by a caries, the lower jaw is said to 
have wholly separated from the cranium, and that the 
patient survived. 

Maxilla superior. — Page 935, col, 1, line 43; 
" the vo7ner." — The upper jaw is divided into two 
bones, which in adults is sometimes united, but often 
remain distinct during life. An eminence at the up- 
per and fore part of the bone is called the nasal firocess, 
and in the inferior portion of this process, is a fossa, 
which, with the os unguis, forms a passage for the lacry- 
mal duct. Into this process, too, is inserted the short 
round tendon of the orbicularis palpebrarum. Back- 
wards and outwards from the root of this process the 
bone contributes to form the lower side of the orbit, 
and it is called the orbitar process. Behind this last 
there is a considerable tuberosity, on which is a channel, 
forming almost a complete foramen; in this a branch 
of the fifth pair of nerves and a small artery are trans- 
mitted through the external orbitar foramen to the face. 
At the junction of the upper jaw to the cheek-bone is 
the malar process ; the lower and anterior parts forming 
a portion of a circle, give room for the insertion of the 
teeth; for this purpose it swells, particularly on the in- 
side. Above it, and just behind the fore teeth, is an 
irregular hole, \.\\(l foramen incisi-vum, which separates 
into two or more, giving a passage to small arteries, 
veins, and nerves. Behind the alveolar process are two 
horizontal lamellae, which, uniting, contribute to form 
the roof of the mouth, and divide it from the nose ; 
and as it is seated higher than the edge of the alveolar 
process, the mouth is arched, and the voice conse- 
quently more sonorous. Where the maxillary bones 
are united they form a furrow from the projecting 
edges, which receives the inferior portion of the sep- 
tum nasi. Under the orbitar part of each bone is a 
sinus, called antrum Highmorianum, which, like the 
other sinuses of the nose, communicate with that or- 
gan, by an opening, small in the recent subject, though 
large in the skeleton. In the foetus these sinuses do 
not exist, and there is an oblong depression only on 
each side of the nostrils; nor is the alveolar process then 
formed. On the side of the palate in young subjects 
4 O 
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a fissure seems to separate a portion of the bone which The other diseases of the mesentery are hydatids, 
contains the nicisores from that which contains the steatoms, ulcerations, and wounds : these also arc be- 
canini; but this is seldom seen after the sixth year. yond our powers to cure. Wounds are usually fatal. * 



Mechoacana alba. — Page 936, col. 1, line 30; 
" but with no peculiar /2rec/«io72. "-Murray thinks itmost 
reseinbles the convG/z;u/M,ysf/nM7n Lin. A mocnitates Aca- 
demics, vii. 302. The slices are somewhat more than 
an inch in diameter, white, or of a yellowish white, 
compact, and covered with a greyish bark. The first 
impression on the tongue is that of sweetness : it is 
afterwards subacrid, and a little nauseous: the roots of 
bryony sometimes mixed with it are distinguished by 
their bitterness. The dose is inconveniently large, at 
least two drachms; but it was for a time retained, as, 
from its mildness, suitable to children, though they can 
often bear more acrid purgatives than adults. It was 
supposed to be peculiarly serviceable in evacuating ar- 
thritic and rheumatic matter. 

Meliceris. — Page 973, col. 1, line 2; ^'■exciting 
sufifiuration." — See Tumour. 

Mensura. The Linnaean measures in botany are 
so often employed as to require a short notice. These 
are, 1. the hair's-breadth, the smallest perceptible por- 
tion; 2. linea^ the line, one-twelfth of a Parisian inch; 
3. a nail's breadth (iincfuis, equal to six lines, half an 
inch ; 4. the length of the outermost joint of the thumb 
(fiollex), equal to one inch ; 5. the breadth of the palm 
exclusive of the thumb (fialrnus), equal to three inches ; 
6. the span (s/iit/iama), seven inches, equal to the dis- 
tance between the top of the thumb and fore finger 
when extended; 7. dodrans, the great span extending 
from the thumb to the extremity of the little finger, 
equal to nine inches; 8. ajoot, measuring from the el- 
bow to the basis of the thumb, equal to twelve inches ; 
9. cubitus, from the elbow to the extremity of the middle 
finger, eqaul to seventeen inches; 10. brac/iiu m, {rom 
the armpit to the extremity of the middle finger, equal 
to two feet; 1 1. orgya, a fathom, the measure from the 
extremities of the two middle fingers when the arms 
are extended, equal to six feet. 

Mesenterium. — Page 985, col. 1, line 10; " c« 
frequently as is susfiected." — The dissection of morbid 
bodies, however, discovers such changes in this mem- 
brane and its glands as must produce the most fatal 
consequences. The glands have been found almost 
wholly obstructed, and atrophy has arisen from the de- 
ficiency of the supply. That it does not arise more fre- 
quently is owing to a lymphatic occasionally passing 
over a gland without pouring its fluid into it. We find 
the glands often suppurated, and hectic fever comes on 
from absorption, or death suddenly on the abscess 
breaking (Morgagni de Sedibus, xlvi. 20). In the pu- 
rulent sac, and sometimes in glands not suppurated, 
calculi or ossifications are discovered, but never in such 
a degree or extent as to produce disease, and, were 
they known, are beyond the reach of medicine. Ob- 
structed glands also are seldom relieved, though the 
most promising plan is the use of small doses of calo- 
mel at night, with neutral salts or sea water in the 
morning. See Scrofula. 



Metalla. — Page 986, col. 1, line 60; ^^ anat07727- 
ca I f} reparations." — Mr. Davy has lately disturbed the 
definition of metals, and the precision with which they 
were formerly limited, by his very singular and im- 
portant discovery, that soda and potash are real oxides, 
and that, when deprived of oxygen, they assume the 
metallic appearance, though of very inconsiderable spe- 
cific gravity. As, in the work itself (vide Sal), we 
have given the abstract of his discoveries before they 
were published in the Philosophical Transactions, we 
shall add, in the appendix to that article, a short ac- 
count of what has been since discovered. See p. 150. 

Metamorphosia, (from metamorfihosis). Distort- 
ed VISION. These distortions relate to the size of 
objects, their motion, their straight or bent position, 
or their inversion. In mania and delirium objects are 
supposed present that are not so, and after a strong im- 
pression the object still seems to continue, though the 
eyes are closed. 

Meu. — Page 987, col. 1, line 1 ; " Athamanta 
meum." — In the System of Nature this plant is referred 
to the genus athusa with the same trivial name. It 
appears to be a plant of considerable powers from 
its sensible qualities, and has been celebrated as an 
emmenagogue, a sudorific, and diuretic. It has been 
given in England in intermittents, in other countries in 
flatulent colic, in hysteria, and in humoral asthma. 
The seeds are similar in their virtues to the plant and 
root. 

Miliaria. — Page 988, col. I, line 6 ; " its ajifiear- 
ance has been rare." — Since that time we have seen two 
cases which have appeared to us true idiopathic mi- 
liara. The pustules were not purple, and the disease 
was mild. They have, however, led us to a more ac- 
curate examination of the subject in some of the ori- 
ginal authors ; and it cannot, we think, be denied that 
it is occasionally, though rarely, idiopathic. It is some- 
times endemic, occasionally epidemic. 

See Colin Epistola ad Baldingerum qua Demonstra- 
tur Pustulas Miliares malefactitias et symptomaticas 
dici, Viennae, 1765; Quarin Methodus Medendi Fe- 
brium. Sec. ; Memoires de I'Academie Royale de Me- 
decine, 1779; Salzmann Historia Purpurae Miliaria 
albae Argentoratum et Viciniam infestantis ; Baraldi 
Storia di una Constitutione Endemico-epidemica di 
Febri Migliari Modenae, 1781. 

MiLLiuM, grutum. A very white, hard tumour 
under the skin, resembling a millet seed. It is imme- 
diately under the cuticle, and its contents, which re- 
semble those of an atheroma, may be easily pressed 
out. 

MoLA.— -Page 992, col. 1, line 6; ^^ coagulum of 
blood." — The latter is frequently the case ; and when 
the external partis apparently organized, the internal is 
merely cruor. When it is really an organized produc- 
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tion, traces of organization are discoverable through 
the whole, and the part by which it is attached to the 
uterus appears to be vascular. This at once deter- 
mines that it is not a polypus; and, indeed, on the 
whole, it is probable that a mole is most commonly a 
monstrous production, whose structure admits not of 
regular and considerable evolution, and is, therefore, 
incompatible with an extended period of life. A. mole 
is sometimes a collection of hydatids. Buchner Mis- 
cellanea, 316; Morgagni de Sedibus, £cc. xlviii. 12 
— 14. 

MoLLiTiES. — Page 992, col. 2, line 19 ; '■'■ fireviously 
corrected." — This disease is nearly connected with 
rickets (see Rachitis) ; but it sometimes occurs in 
more advanced life, when no other symptom of rachitis 
can be discovered. Ii consists not only in the deficien- 
cy or the defective application of the phosphat of lime, 
but in an increased absorption of the bony matter pre- 
viously deposited, since a large quantity of this earthy 
salt IS discharged with the urine. No cause is obvious 
but the general one of debility. Those who die of this 
disease are found to have the arteries of the bones 
greatly enlarged and diseased ; for the blood is gru- 
mous and of a chocolate colour, injurious probably to 
the nervous power, and consequently destroying the 
life of the bone. 

MoLYBDJENA. — Page 993, col. 1, line 57; ^^ gravity 
exceeding 6." — This scarcely, however, forms a dis- 
tinguishing mark, since molybdaena has sometimes a 
specific gravity of 7.5. Though infusible, it unites to 
many metals by fusion, to sulphur and phosphorus : it 
is acidifiable by the nitrous acid, and exists in four dif- 
ferent degrees of oxygenation. Molybdaena is an acidi- 
fiable metal, and its acid styled the molybdic. 

MuciLAGO. — Page 1009, col. 1, line 24; " in ivater." 
— Mucilage is insipid, very soluble in water, to which 
it imparts viscosity, and a clammy feel, insoluble in al- 
cohol, not coagulated by a boiling heat, nor changed 
by drying. After some time it becomes mouldy, and 
slightly sour; but these changes are produced slowly. 
In the fire it swells, softens, becomes yellow, brown, 
and black, burns with much flame, exhaling a dense 
acid vapour, and leaving a spongy coal. Several of 
the lichens, the leaves of comfrey and mullein, the 
root of the harebell, and the whole of the plant marsh- 
mallow, yield it by decoction and inspissation. 

When distilled in close vessels pure water first 
comes over, next a reddish brown acid liquor, with an 
empyreumatic smell, mixed with a little brownish oil, 
much carbonic acid gas, and carburetted hydrogen. 
The acid will not crystallize ; but may be concentrated 
by freezing, and appears from its affinities to be acetous 
acid combined with an empyreumatic oil. On com- 
bining g\im with nitric acid till the nitrous gas begins 
to be disijngaged, an acid is deposited on cooling in the 
form of a white powder. This is styled the mucous 
acid, whith in distillation yields a red, sharp tasted oil, 
and much carbonic acid gas, while a portion sublhnes 
in brown scales, with the smell of the benzoic acid. 
If the process be stopped when the mucous acid is de- 
posited, the fluid above contains the malic acid, and 
continuing the process we obtain the oxalic. (See 



Malic acid.) The mucous acid is no longer to be 
changed. The sulphuric acid blackens gum, and pro- 
duces the acetous acid, but more slowly. Mucilage 
alone is not susceptible of fermentation. 

Animal mucilage very nearly resembles Gelatine, 
q. V. ; but if to a solution of animal with vegetable mu- 
cilage the aqua lithargyri acetati be added, the former 
is separated in a copious, white precipitate (Bostock 
in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal). 
The infusion of galls, on the contrary, which precipi- 
tates gelatine has no effect on mucilage, while a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate will only separate albumen, 
without affecting either gelatine or mucus. The solu- 
tion of litharge will, however, also precipitate differ- 
ent neutrals, so that the exact quantity of mucus can- 
not be ascertained by this experiment. 

MuNGos RADIX. — Page 10 10, col. 2, line 10; " «er- 
fient naya." — The full grown roots are about a span 
(sjiithama) in length, of the thickness of the finger, 
curved, knotty, bent, white, covered with a wrinkled 
bark, and a red fungus. The younger roots, of infe- 
rior powers, are long and straight. They have no 
smell, but are intensely bitter ; so that the Malay ap- 
pellation implies the gall of the earth. By analogy its 
utility has been transferred to poisons of all kinds, hy- 
drophobia, putrid fevers, intermiltents, and worms of 
the intestines. 

Mus MAUiNus, fiulvinar marinum., a name applied 
to the eggs of rays, supposing them an animal. These 
were suspected to possess medicinal virtues, and, 
aiuong the absurdities, some of which we must record, 
we have mentioned this remedy. According to For- 
skal, the modern Greeks and Turks still employ them 
in the cure of intermittcnts, by breathing the fumes 
when these eggs are thrown on hot coals. Though we 
speak of eggs, the ray is a viviparous animal, and, in 
reality, the sea mouse is only the oviform matrix, 
which contains the egg. It is in the form of a cushion, 
with four appendices, by which it is apparently attached 
to the fish till the young one is strong enough to " burst 
its cearment." On the southern coast it is called a 
fairy's purse. 

MuscuLus. — Page 1016, col. 2, line 20; ^^fulness, 
shape, and beauty." — Since this article was printed 
Mr. Barclay has published a very elaborate work on 
the muscular motions. It is divided into three parts. 
In the first is the arrangement of muscles into regions, 
with the synonyms of Innes and Dumas, following the 
appellation of Albinus, with references to each author. 
From this arrangement the student will at once per- 
ceive what muscles are likely to be supplied by the 
same branches of arteries and nerves, and, of course, 
be able to appreciate the effects of any wound or other 
injury. 

The second pai't contains " the muscles belonging to 
the osseous structure, arranged according to the seve- 
ral bones to which they are attached, with general ob- 
servations on the different parts constituting a muscle, 
and general observations on muscular action." 

The third part contains " different arrangements of 
the muscles, according to the motions in which they 
co-operatCj and occasional explanations also ot the man- 
40 2 
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ncr in which they co-operate." The author's object is 
to explain the nature and causes of a number of sym- 
pathies which arise from attachment, situation, and 
functions; many singular symptoms which occur in 
diseases ; and to enable the practitioner to provide a 
safe and expeditious remedy where others, unacquaint- 
ed with myology, might " torture their patient with all 
the contrivances of ignorant empiricism." 

We cannot help, however, suspecting that Mr. Bar- 
clay has greatly overrated the importance of myology, 
and it is singular, that the tedious case which he has 
transcribed at length in support of his opinion did not 
require a knowledge of the origin and insertion of any 
muscle. In cases, however, of luxation and fracture, 
not only the action of each muscle, but the conspiring 
actions of all are necessary to be known, that the most 
perfect relaxation may be obtained in order to reduce 
the joint or the broken limb. In this point of view 
our author's labours are of great importance, and we 
would highly recommend them to the attention of sur- 
geons. They will not admit of an abstract; and indeed 
the attempt would be unfair : we shall, however, select 
a few observations to point out the importance of our 
author's considerations. 

"In those cases where the humerus is luxated, a 
steady attention to the situation in which it is placed, 
and deliberate reflection on what muscles are relaxed 
and stretched, what muscles are ready to assist or op- 
pose, and likewise what muscles, as, for instance, the 
biceps, may be affected by the flexion or extension of 
some other joints, must always be objects of import- 
ance with the surgeon ; and if he should wonder, in at- 
tempting the reduction, at the varied, sudden, and vi- 
gorous exertions which are made by these muscles, and 
at the great unavailing force that is not unfrequently 
made to overpower them, he surely cannot help being 
equally surprised at the slight causes which in some in- 
stances produce the luxation, and the small force which 
in other instances is required in the reduction. To 
explain the phenomena, we have only to reflect that 
the bone is preserved in its situation chiefly by the 
muscles ; and that when any of the powerful muscles 
are taken by surprise, and without the others being 
prepared to moderate and direct it, the joint must 
always be in danger of luxation, however trifling be 
the force or the stimulus that introduced the derange- 
ment of action. The same is the case after luxation : 
the surgeon taking the patient by surprise, may often 
with a slight and a sudden jerk throw those particular 
muscles into action which favour the reduction, before 
the muscles calculated to oppose them are prepared to 
make any forcible resistance. Thus may a slight force, 
properly contrived and accurately timed, do more at 
one period than a great force directed by skill can do at 
another. As a proof of this assertion, it is not the 
joints that have the most vigorous actions to perform, 
nor is it the joints that are least secured by the strength 
of their ligaments or by articulation, that are most 
liable to accidents of luxation ; it is those joints which, 
like the joints at the hip and the shoulder, admit of the 
greatest variety of motion, which require the greatest 
variety of action in their muscular forces, and where 
harmony, amidst this variety of action, is most diffi- 
cultly preserved, from the number of rotators, motors, 
moderators, and directors that must necessarily act at 



the same time with a precise and definite force, and 
yet may have other functions to execute on different 
bones and articulations. Let it not be said that in 
these cases the capsular ligaments perform not their 
office ; for what, in general, is the strength of these 
capsules where the muscles adhere to them ? they are 
little more than cellular membrane; and if the bone 
usually burst through them where they are strongest, 
and where they are least supported by muscles, it will 
only prove that muscles are the principal security 
of the joint, as we may see in that connection formed 
between the trunk and scapulae of quadrupeds, without 
the intervention of clavicles." 

Muscus ARBOREUS. — Page 1016, col. 2, line 45; 
" usntea officinarum."— This is not the usnsea of the 
shops, which is the lichen saxatillis. See Usn.«a, Ap- 
pendix. 

Muscus PYxiDATus. — Page 1016, col. 2, line 57; 
^'■lichen cocciferus.'" — Though Linnaeus has fixed on this 
species, yet a variety of the /. pyxidatuSf l. coralloides, 
cauie eim/ilici, fiyxidato, nudo, marginibus integerrimis 
of Scopoli, and the /. fiyxidatus of Linnaeus, Sp. PI. 
1619, var. b. of Weiss, have been employed. We 
mention this particularly to observe, that the lichen 
islandicus, and probably a large number of this family, 
are equally efficacious. The taste at first is merely 
herbaceous, but soon bitterish, and the smell somewhat 
disagreeable. The decoction has the unpleasant smell 
of the moss, as well as the bitter taste, and it throws 
down a bitter mucilage. From four ounces, three 
drachms of watery and one of spirituous extract were 
procured : each was bitter. From the same quantity 
six drachms of ashes were obtained. The decoction 
became brown with sulphat of iron. It was first re- 
commended in hooping cough by Willis, and others 
have freely copied from him. More lately, how- 
ever, Van Woensel used it with success at Petersburgh, 
not only in pertussis but phthisis (Histoire de la So- 
ciete Royale de Medecine, ii. 295). Stark has also 
found it very advantageous in hectics. As these mosses 
are common, it will be unnecessary to send to the arc- 
tic circle for a similar remedy. 

MuTiLLA. — Page 1017, col. 1, line 18; ^^ trouble- 
some from its sting " — It is the 7nutilla oi the System of 
Nature, a very numerous genus, which contains more 
than thirty species, and in the works of modern natural- 
ists forms a family mutillarece. The sting is confined 
to the female; the abdomen is connected to the thorax 
by a small portion of its thickness : the lower lip is 
very small, membranous, and of the shape of a spoon at 
its extremity ; the antennae filiform inserted near the 
mouth, admitting of vibrations, with strait joints; the 
first long and cylindrical, the third elongated. The 
maxillary palpae are long ; the mandibles arched and 
pointed. The males only have wings. There is a very 
superb species in South America, called the scarlet 
mutilla. 

Myodesopsia, (from jttv/a, ajly^ u-^n, vision). The 
appearance of flies and cobwebs before the eyes, the 
precursor often of amaurosis, sometimes of apoplexy or 
palsy. 
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Myrmecismus, (from fAvpf*.*!^, a fiissmire). Formi- 
catio; a s^inse of creeping over the whole body. It 
sometimes occurs in that kind of paralysis which affects 
the nerves chiefly destined for sensation. But it is 
more commonly the earliest symptom of the Rapha- 

NIA, q. V. 

Myrrha. — Page 1018, col. 2, line 32; " zV should 
be rejected." — The myrrh is obtained by wounding the 
tree above the first ramifications at the end of the rainy 
season, and the gum exudes about three months after- 
wards. It continues to flow from the first wound; 
but, after the next rainy season, is of a darker colour, 
and inferior value. Fresh myrrh exhales a strong, 
somewhat mouldy, smell, and thrown into water emits 
an oil, collected from the goat skins, in which it is con- 
veyed. The inferior gum with which it is adulterated 
is undoubtedly from a species of mimosa; but the 
myrrh itself is certainly the production of a different 
plant. 

Genuine myrrh consists of masses of different bulks, 
of the size sometimes of a walnut, though usually less, 
and the larger masses seem to be made up of less ag- 
glutinated tears, which are of a reddish brown, some- 
what pellucid, solid, brittle, of an unequal surface, and 
a shining fracture. Its smell is grateful and fragrant; 



its taste intensely bitter, pungent, with some traces of 
aroma. When masticated, it slicks to the teeth, and 
then in a great measure dissolves in the saliva, which, 
in consequence, grows milky. It burns slowly, with a 
sooty flame, and a crackling noise, leaving a grey coal. 
In moderate doses it increases the appetite and diges- 
tion ; so that Cartheuser thinks we have no better re- 
medy in diseases of the primae viae. This opinion he- 
confirms by its good effects in a case of hypochondriasis. 
In inveterate coughs and asthmas it has been celebrated 
from the earliest periods; and in later times it has 
been given, as we have said, with success in hectics. 
In such cases the gummy extract is supposed to be less 
heating than the myrrh itself. 

Myrtillorum BACCiE. Vacctnium myrtillus Lin. 
Sp. PI. 498. These berries are of a deep purple, 
round, of the size of a large pea. The juice is sweet, 
joined with acidity, and considerable austerity. When 
eaten raw in any quantity they produce flatulence and 
violent colics; but when dressed are often taken with 
impunity. They are supposed to be antiscorbutic, and 
are used to give inferior mixtures the resemblance of 
port wine. When dried they are astringent, and em- 
ployed to check diarrhoeas, or are added, like other as- 
tringents, to gargles. 
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APELLUS.-— Page 4, col. 1, line 3 ; " the tur- 
nip na/ius." — The wolf's bane. See Aconitum. 



NAPHiE FLORES, the flowcrs of the orange tree. 
See AuRANTiuM, 

Naphtha. — Page 4, col. 1, line 27 ; " paralytic 
affections." — It is either colourless, or of a very dilute 
yellow, with an oily lustre, and an unctuous feel. The 
smell is penetrating and not disagreeable ; specific gra- 
vity 0.845, not congealing at of Fahrenheit. By the 
slightest contact of a burning body it takes fire, and 
burns with a copious, bluish yellow flame, a penetrat- 
ing odour, and much smoke. On distillation the co- 
lourless kind passes over unchanged ; the coloured 
leaves behind a small residum. By exposure to the 
air it is in part volatilized, and the remainder is scarcely 
distinguishable from petroleum. 

True naphtha communicates part of its aroma to wa- 
ter and alcohol ; but appears insoluble in either, cor- 
rodes the corks of bottles in which it is kept, combines 
with ether, essential oils, and resins : pure alkalis form 
with it a soap resembling Starkey's. (See Sapo). It 
is the only fluid which will preserve, without any 
change, the new metals discovered by Mr. Davy in 
his decomposition of the alkalis, which shows that it 
either contains no water, or that the union between the 
hydrogen and the water is stronger than the affinity of 
these metals to water, or rather to the oxygen which it 
contains. 

Nares. — Page 5, col. 1, line 2; " too viscid mu- 
cus." — The nostrils are subject to a variety of dis- 
eases and accidents. Many of these, however, would 
be of little importance but to swell the volume. The 
chief are, Oz(ena, or Abscessus, Narium, and Po- 
lypus, q. V. Besides these, worms are sometimes 
discharged from the nostrils, which have been bred in 
some of the sinuses, chiefly the frontal, and received in 
the state of ova from the air, possibly with snuff". 
These produce great pain, and their existence cannot 
be ascertained till they are discharged. If suspected, 



the most acrid errhines should be administered. The 
worms supposed to be pressed out from the nose exter- 
nally are only the sebaceous matter formed into small 
cylinders by stagnating in the ducts. 

Nasturtium aquaticum. — Page 5, col. 1, line 48; 
" though weaker." — The earliest chemists attributed 
the volatile acrimony to ammonia existing formally in 
the plant, and the siliquosae, or tetradynamiae, are still 
styled alkalescent, and certainly possess qualities dif- 
ferent from the generality of vegetable substances. The 
minute researches of Wiegleb have indeed discovered 
in these plants some traces of the volatile alkali ; but 
too inconsiderable to explain their eff'ects, and their 
pungency is undoubtedly owing to an aroma, most pro- 
bably of an oily nature. 

In the caries of phlegmatic habits, or, in the lan- 
guage of Forestus, from cold pituita, it has been of ser- 
vice, and in a tertian attended with coma connected 
with scurvy, it is praised by Eugelenus, and admitted by 
Werlhoff' to have been of some advantage. In coughs, 
and even in phthisis, it is said to relieve ; but not on 
authority we have been accustomed to trust. 

Nervous fever. — Page 19, col. 1, line 35; ^^ill- 
directed." — Since this article was printed Dr. Beddoes 
has published remarks on Dr. Clutterbuck's system, in 
which he seems to insinuate some suspicions of its ori- 
ginality, and endeavours to show that, in reality, the 
stomach is more generally diseased than the brain. In 
the view we have given, we might shelter ourselves 
under his auspices; but we have rather rested on the 
infarction of the liver than any aff'ection of the sto- 
mach ; and, though it is certainly true that the stomach 
is greatly disordered, and that, in dissection, it is most 
frequently found diseased, yet this is rather the effect 
than among the first consequences of febrile impression. 
The disorder of the stomach originally arises apparently 
from the debility of the sensorial power communicated 
to this organ ; nor is it suprising that, when digestion 
IS impaired, and the contents of the stomach become in 
consequence acrid or putrid, considerable changes 
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should be found in it. The fuhiess in the early stages 
of fever is, however, almost exclusively in the brain 
and liver. 

NicoTiANA Americana. — Page 23, col. 2, line 4 ; 
" to have discussed tumours." — »Even externally ap- 
plied, tobacco sometimes exerts its deleterious power, 
and produces all its debilitating effects. The bad con- 
sequences of smoking are said by Tissottobe apoplexy, 
epilepsy, gout, jaundice, tabes, and different diseases 
of the breast. It sometimes relieves tooth ach, and 
smoking is said to ward off the infection of putrid fevers 
and the plague : in the damp climate of Holland it is 
certainly salutary. 

NiGELLA. — Page 23, col. 2, line 23 ; " and a car- 
minative." — The seeds were chiefly used, and are 
slightly aromatic and very pungent, employed by the 
Hanoverians as a condiment, and called allspice. They 
contain about one twelfth of essential oil, and are not 
injurious, unless taken in a very large quantity. 

NiNziN. — Page 23, col. 2, line 23; " similar to the 
Gensing." — The plant resembles the sisarum, and 
its root is less sweet, somewhat bitter, and more agree- 
able than the parsnip. It is spindle-shaped, throwing 
out lateral fibres, and, about the middle, divided into 
two, from whence its name nin-d-sin,like a man, is de- 
rived. The roots are collected at the beginning of 
winter, are partly boiled in rice water, and dried. 
They have the art of rendering the lower part transpa- 
rent, and the price is very high. The root is consider- 
ed as highly cordial and corroborant. 

NouLANDic-E BACCx. — Page 28, col. I,line2j Lin. 
Sp. PI. 395. 

Xux AquATicA. See Caltrops. 

Nux MOSCHATA. — Page 52, col. 2, line 65; "and 
-unctuous." — The smell of a nutmeg, newly grated, is 
liighly grateful. The matter which swims on the distil- 
led water is not camphor, as has been supposed from its 
appearance; but merely a congealed oil. When sepa- 
rated it resembles butter, and has been called so. From 
its warm nature, it is only used in chronic cases. Various 
accounts of the inconveniences of nutmegs in large 
quantities may be found in Rumphius and Lobelius, as 
well as in Cullen. Even the vapour of the trees affects 
those who sleep under them. 

Nux VOMICA. — Page 53, col. 2, line 40; "success 
in dysentery." — We perceive that it has been chiefly 
used in dysentery by the Swedish physicians, and au- 
thors of considerable credit speak highly of it. The 
best accounts are in the Swedish Transactions for 
1773 : they add either rhubarb or cream of tartar to it. 
In intermittents, especially if joined with gentian, it is 
said to be very successful, and to act in these, as well as 
in pestilential fevers, by exciting sweat (Gesner and 
Buchner). With white vitriol it has been given in herpes 
and other cutaneous eruptions, sometimes in gout and 
rheumatism ; but its utility in these diseases is not sup- 
ported by good authority. It is certainly one of the most 
useful and effectual narcotic bitters. 



O. 

CESOPHAGUS.— Page 67, col. 1, line 56 ; « nou- 
rishing clysters." — Under the article Deglutitio wc 
have spoken of the causes of difficult deglutition from 
foreign bodies, impacted in the oesophagus, and it is 
scarcely necessary to observe, in this place, that the 
oesophagus is subject to various organic diseases. To- 
phaceous concretions have been found in it, sometimes 
ossifications, abscesses, fungi, and polypi. Inflamma- 
tion and sphacelus are rare occurrences. These, if 
curable, are to be treated by the appropriate remedies, 
and it is only necessary to mention their occasional oc- 
currence, to guard the practitioner against disappoint- 
ment from common plans. We observe in a German 
collection a curious mode of relief for the removal of 
any foreign body sticking in the oesophagus, viz. a so- 
lution of emetic tartar injected into the veins, which 
the author, Koeler, thinks will excite vomiting, as in- 
deed it has been known to do. 

Olampi. — Page 67, col. 2, line 20; "not used in 
this country." — It is sold, says Spiehiian (Pharmaco- 
peia Generalis, 156), in small pieces, externally grey, 
within shining, somewhat transparent, and brown. It 
is inodorous, insipid, friable, does not soften by chew- 
ing, does not dissolve in water, or melt by heat, burns 
in flame, exhaling a pleasant, resinous odour. 

Olea. — Page 67, col. 2, line 30 ; " dryfia." — The 
olives used as condiments, and preserved for exporta- 
tion, are the largest and most fleshy fruit, which con- 
tain a less quantity of oil than the smaller ones, and 
are less sapid. They are unpleasantly bitter, and to 
lessen this taste, as well as to give them a saline aro- 
matic flavour, they are repeatedly washed and macerat- 
ed both in hot and cold water, with different aromatics, 
particularly fennel, dill, and coriander seeds, sometimes 
steeped in a lie of pure alkali. When properly pre- 
pared they are to many persons highly palatable, and 
are supposed to assist digestion. 

Olibanum. — Page 71, col. 2, line 9; " junifierus 
lycia." — Linnaeus seems to have established this plant, 
as the source of olibanum, on insufficient evidence, and 
Murray appears anxious to evade the dispute. The 
juniperus lycia grows in the south of France, and cer- 
tainly does not produce this gum. Niebhur and Bruce 
were unable to discover the tree from which the oliba- 
num was produced, and Forskal was probably equally 
unsuccessful, since he does not mention it. In the time 
of Pliny the plant was as little known, and he tells us 
that the embassadors from Arabia had rendered it, 
from their accounts, still more uncertain. 

Mr. Colebrook, in the volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches lately imported, has elucidated the question, 
and it seems very certain that the olibanum is produced 
from a tree, named by Roxburgh bosivellia serrata. 
This tree is large, and produces a fragrant resin, which 
has been for many years imported, at first without a 
name, and was very early recognized by the dealers as 
the olibanum. The generic character of the plant is 
" calyx beneath, five toothed, corol five petalled, uec- 
tary, a crenulated, fleshy cup surrounding the lower 
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part of the germ, with stamens inserted on its outside; 
capsule three sided, three celled, three valved ; seeds 
solitary, membrane winged. 

" Sfiecific c/taracrer, leaves pinnate; leaflets serrate, 
downy; racemes simple, axillary. Petals ova^; fila- 
ments inserted on the exterior margin of the nectary." 
Asiatic Researches, ix. 377. 

Ononis. — Page 73, col. 1, line 8; " See Ano- 
Nis." — It was used, even in the time of Galen, as an 
aperient and diuretic; in later periods in ischury. 
Bergius observes (Materia Medica, 600), that, in his 
hands, it has often afforded relief in ischury and the 
paroxysms of calculus ; in sarcocele, probably hydro- 
cele. It is given in powder, in doses of a drachm. The 
bark is preferred when used in decoction, and a hand- 
ful is boiled, for a short time, with a moderate heat in 
half a pint of water. De Haen Ratio Medendi, vi. 289. 

Ophtalmia. — Page 77, col. l,line 3; " cnrf scro- 
fula." — Add lues, a disease accidentally omitted. 

Orchis. — Page 316, col. 2, line 12; ^^ orchis mo- 
rio." — Many authors prefer the orchis mascula Lin. 
Sp. PI. 1333, for the preparation of salep ; but all the 
orchises, with round roots, as the o. militaris and corio- 
fihora (Gmelin), and even those with palmated roots, 
as the 0. /a^zyb/fa (Percival), afford excellent salep. Pallas 
informs us, that the roots of the orchis bifolia (the sa- 
tyrion of the shops) may be substituted for the prepa- 
tion of salep. Geoff'roy, indeed, for the accommoda- 
tion of the druggists of Paris, directs every species of 
orchis to be taken indiscriminately. 

Oreoselinum. — Page 85, col. 1, line 28; "/zmw- 
ffent and diuretic." — It was formerly so much esteemed 
as to be styled /lolychrestos, and was long used with the 
most vague views as an aperient and attenuant in 
jaundice and obstructions of the spleen. The vinous 
extract is, at first, acidulous, afterwards bitter and as- 
tringent. The watery extract is less bitter; but consi- 
dered as useful in weakness of the stomach. The tinc- 
ture is said to restrain the vomiting in intermittents, 
and that which occurs after excesses. The seeds are 
pungent to the smell, and resemble in taste the peel of 
an orange. Their empyreumatic oil is said to relieve 
the pain of a carious tooth. 

The herb itself is warm ; but the distilled water is 
without smell. The infusion has the agreeable smell 
and taste of lemon peel. It is said to be diuretic and 
sudorific, as well as a corroborant. 

OvARiA. — Page 99, col. 1, line 23; " is to be sufi- 
jxlied." — The diseases of the ovary are singular. We 
mean not to allude to dropsy, to hydatids, the most 
common causes of its dropsies, to its cartilaginous or 
scirrhous state, its suppuration, or ossification, but 
to the marlis of organization which are sometimes 
found in these parts wholly independent of impregna- 
tion (Bailie Phil. Transactions, vol. Ixxix. ; London 
Medical Journal, x. iii. ; Haller de Uteri raris Morbis ; 
Ruysch Thesaurus, i.; Adversaria Medico-chirurgica 
dec. iii.). Various instances of teeth and hair have 
been described in young women, whose characters 



have been unirapeached ; and these strongly support the 
idea of a germ pre-existing in the female, though they 
equally militate against another part of the same theory, 
the animation of the germ by the semen of the male. 
Whether in a salacious habit, a venereal orgasm may 
be sufficient to produce imperfect animation and an 
irregular form, without any connection with the male 
may be doubted ; but the affirmative can scarcely be 
admitted, consistently with the rules of strict induction; 
and we should rather be inclined to admit such in- 
stances, when they occur in married women, among 
the monsters where a part only of tlie weaker child has 
been preserved. See Monstrum. 

Page 99, col. 1, line 65 ; " Oxalic acid." — This 
acid is prepared by boiling the nitric acid in sugar, mu- 
cilage, alcohol, silk, animal jelly, 8cc. ; and many of the 
vegetable acids are convertible into the oxalic in the 
same way, except the acetous, which is, in all, the ulti- 
mate state. About fifty eight parts of this acid may be 
obtained from one hundred of sugar. The oxalic acid 
crystallizes in four-sided prisms, the faces of which are 
alternately broad and narrow, terminating in dihedral 
summits, not deliquescing; but in the air falling into a 
dry powder. The acidity to the taste is highly pun- 
gent; but, when diluted, grateful. The crystals dis- 
solve in their own weight of boiling water, and twicQ 
their weight of cold. The specific gravity of a cold 
saturated solution is 1.06. Its properties are destroyed 
by heat, in proportion to the degree of temperature. 
On heating in a retort, with a gentle fire, the water of 
crystallization, three tenths, or according to Dr. Thom- 
son's late experiments (Phil. Trans., 1808, part 1.), 
one fourth first comes over, and the acid melts. In a 
greater heat the acid grows brown, part is sublimed in a 
white crust, the remainder resolved into carbonic acid 
and carburetted hydrogen, which come over in large 
quantities, and have a pungent, empyreumatic smell. 
What remains in the retort burns in the open air, with- 
out leaving any ash. 

Alcohol, in a boiling heat dissolves somewhat more 
than half its weight of oxalic acid, part of which only 
is deposited in scaly crystals on cooling. On distilla- 
tion a portion of the acid comes over with the alcohol, 
accompanied with a small quantity of imperfect ether. 
The acid contains seventy-seven parts of oxygen, thir- 
teen of carbon, and ten of hydrogen. The proportion 
of oxygen is, therefore, very considerable. The malic 
acid generally accompanies the oxalic, and remains in 
the mother liquor after crystallization. It appears an 
imperfect oxalic acid, convertible into the latter by a 
continuation or repetition of the process. The acid of 
woodsorrel, in common language its essential salty is an 
oxalat of potash, with an excess of acid. 

Oxalat of lime contains 62.5 of acid, 37.5 of the basis ; 
and the oxalic acid itself, according to Dr. Thomson, 
consists of oxygen 64, carbon 32, hydrogen 4. These 
principles are differently combined, forming, in the pri- 
mary analysis, water, carbonic acid, and oxide, carburet- 
ted hydrogen and charcoal. We shall add the pro- 
perties of the different oxalats in Dr. Thomsqn's own 
words, from the volume just referred to. 

" The oxalats of barytes and strontian are white, 
tasteless powders, which may be obtained by mixing 
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oxalate of ammonia with the muriats of these alkaline 
earths. It is said that these earths are capable of form- 
iiijj soluble superoxalates with this acid ; but I have not 
tried the experiment. These oxalates, as well as oxa- 
late of lime, are partially soluble in the strong acids. 

Oxalate of magnesia is a soft white powder, 
bearing a considerable resemblance to oxalate of lime. 
It is tasteless, and not sensibly soluble in water; yet 
when oxalate of ammonia is mixed with sulphate of 
magnesia, no precipitate falls; but if the solution be 
heated and concentrated sufiicicnlly, or if it be eva- 
porated to dryness, and redissolved in water, in both 
cases the oxalate of magnesia separates in the -state of 
an insoluble powder, 

" Oxalate of potash readily crystallizes in flat rhom- 
boids, commonly terminated by dihedral summits. 
The lateral edges of the prism are usually bevelled. 
The taste of this salt is cooling and bitter. At the 
temperature of 60° it dissolves in thrice its weight of 
water. When dried on the sand bath, and afterwards 
exposed in a damp place, it absorbs a little moisture 
from the atmosphere. 

" This salt combines with an excess of acid, and 
forms a superoxalate, long known by the name of salt 
of sorrel. It is very sparingly soluble in water, though 
more so than tartar. It occurs in commerce in beauti- 
ful four sided prisms attached to each other. The acid 
contained in this salt is very nearly double of what is 
contained in oxalate of potash. Suppose a hundred 
parts of potash ; if the weight of acid necessary to 
convert this qu,antity into oxalate be x, then 2 cc will 
convert it into superoxalate, 

" Oxalate of soda readily crystallizes. Its taste is 
nearly the same as that of oxalate of potash. When 
heated it falls to powder, and loses the whole of its 
water of crystallization. Soda is said to be capable of 
combining with an excess of acid, and of forming a 
superoxalate. I have not tried the experiment. 

" Oxalate of ammonia is the most important of 
all the oxalates, being very much employed by chemists 
to detect the presence of lime, and to separate it from 
solutions. It crystallizes in long transparent prisms, 
rhomboidal, and terminated by dihedral summits. The 
lateral edges are often truncated, so as to make the 
prism six or eight sided. Sometimes the original faces 
of the prism are nearly effaced. 

" The taste of this salt is bitter and unpleasant, 
somewhat like that of sal ammoniac. At the tempera- 
ture of 60°, 1000 grains of water dissolve only forty- 
five grains of this salt. Hence 1000 grains of satu-, 
rated solution of oxalate of ammonia contain only 43.2 
grains of this salt. The specific gravity of this solution 
is 1.0186." 

The very minute and correct analysis of this acid 
which follows belongs rather to the chemist than the 
physician. 

P. 

PALPEBRiE— Page 95, col, 2, line 9 ; " surface 
of the globe."-The eyelids are subject to all the diseases 
of external parts, even cancer ; they are sometimes in- 
verted, everted, or reflected, occasionally inflamed, or 
subject to meliceris, tubercles, warts, or steatoms. The 
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thickening of the eye lids, with inflammation, is mosl 
commonly a symptom of scrofula. All these com- 
plaints are noticed under their appropriate titles. The 
palsy of the upper eye lid, which occasions its falling 
down, seems to merit particular notice. It is often 
periodical, sometimes spasmodic, or from a wound of 
the elevator muscle. Topical stimulants of every kind 
with tonics internally, have usually succeeded, and 
when periodical, as we have, in two cases, seen it, oc- 
curring towards night, the bark seems to have been ad- 
vantageous. Ricliter advised musk with emetic tartar 
in a case which arose from spasm (Commentaria Got- 
tingen, iii. 35), and Severinus the actual cautery. See 
also Trichiasis and Hordeolum. 

Pancreas. — Page 97, col. 2, line 6; " a/ijirofiriaie dis- 
tinguishing symfitomsy — Like the other internal vis- 
cera, it is occasionally subject to scirrhosity and can- 
cer ; but these complaints are only known' by the gene- 
ral indisposition, from the infarction of different inter- 
nal organs. It is sometimes suppurated, or calculi are 
found in it. Storck (Anus Medicus, ii, 245) men- 
tions it as the source of haemorrhage, and it has, in 
many instances, been found of an enormous magnitude. 

Pantophagus, (from ^««s Ttxvroi, and ^xyu, edo). 
Indiscriminate eaters. These are chiefly maniacs 
or itinerants who devour every thing the most disgust- 
ing and indigestible, to excite wonder and pick pockets. 
It is astonishing, however, what substances have been 
occasionally taken into the stomach with little injury. 
Toads, spiders, leeches, cantharides, living fish, 8cc. as 
well as knives, pieces of glass, and leaden bullets. The 
favourite food of the pantophagus appears to be a knife 
or a piece of glass. It is useless to adduce authori- 
ties on this subject, or to enlarge the article with nu- 
merous instances. 

Paraplegia. — Page 105, col. 1, line 40 ; " lower ex- 
tremities only." — It is perhaps more correct to extend 
the limits to all cases of palsy below the neck, as it so 
often happeub from falls and injuries in the neck, from 
blows, gun shot wounds, &c. Morgagni mentions it 
as following apoplexy (De Sedibus, ii. 2), in a case se- 
lected from Gorrseus; and Saviard-has observed it, in- 
dependent of luxation or fraciure (Observations Chi- 
rurgiques). In the Memoires de Chirurgie, tom. iv. it is 
said, by Ho^set, to have been owing to syphilis. 

Parotis, — Page 107, col, 2, line 34; " synonymous 
Tvith bubo." — Swellings of the parotids constitute the 
disease called the mumps (see Angina parotidcea), 
and, in this view, it is sometimes epidemic and occa- 
sionally contagious, or, at least, so in appearance, from 
the number of persons attacked at the same time. In 
general, however, these tumours, though they yield 
slowly, are seldom dangerous. They have been re- 
lieved by leeches, by blisters in the neighbourhood, by 
cold, and sometimes by stimulating applications, with 
bark, and hemlock, or both internally. Parotids are said 
to happen more frequently on the left side, on account 
of the disadvantageous insertion of the left jugular vein. 
A more dangerous disease, however, of this organ is 
what has been styled the malignant fiarotid. It swells 
4P 
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■like the milder kind, andis, at first, scarcely distinguish- 
able from it, but by its attacking in advanced life, and 
in females about the periodical change. It is not pain- 
ful, and advances slowly to suppuration. If the latter 
can be prevented by leeches, cooling applications. Sec, 
the inconvenience, for many years, is not considerable ; 
but when it suppurates, the pus is seldom laudable, and 
the patient soon sinks from the discharge. In this 
case, bark, hemlock, and the whole tribe of poisons, 
have been tried in vain. The wound enlarges, the 
sloughs become deeper, till the constitution is com- 
pletely undermined, and gradually sinks. The scir- 
rhous parotids may be extirpated, but the malignant sink 
deeper, and will not admit of the operation, which is 
always dangerous, from the numerous large vessels in 
the neighbourhood. 

Pastinaca olusatra. — Page 116, col. 1, line 39; 
" Germanicx affinis panax." — Pastinaca bfiofionax 
Lin. Sp. PI. 376. 

Pelvis. — Page 122, col. 1, line Zb; ^^ at least in that 
instance.^' — M. Tenon, in the first part of an elaborate 
memoir on the bones of the pelvis, has examined this 
subject at considerable length. He hjs shown that the 
cartilage at the articulation of the pubes is sometimes 
single, at others double, and that those have been mis- 
taken who have exclusively described one or two car- 
tilages. The double cartilage exists in men, as well 
as in w^omen, but in the latter more frequently, and in 
women who have not conceived, as well as those 
who have borne children. Between these cartilages 
there is sometimes a partial, sometimes a general, se- 
paration, both in length and breadth. This cleft is 
in many instances only capillary; in a young woman 
who had just lain in, it was nearly a finger's breadth. 
None of the cartilages, at any period, had altered their 
consistence, and were neither softened nor thickened ; 
so that in cases where the ossa pubis seem to have se- 
parated, the disunion depends on the double cartilage, 
notany softening of the cartilage, but in such circumstan- 
ces, the ligaments seem to havo softened and yielded. 
The great object of dispute is, whether any separa- 
tion of the bones takes place where there is a single 
cartilage only. M. Tenon thinks that, in such a case, 
the cartilage is truly softened; and this leads to a more 
general conclusion, that the separation of the bones is 
either natural when there arc two cartilages, or arising 
from a softening of the cartilage, or from a rupture 
■when there is a single one. This separation is found 
in women not parturient, and even in men, and sup- 
ports the observations of Pare, Riolan, &c. that it has 
really taken place in labour; observations denied, 
eluded, or explained away. These inquiries, explain also 
■why such separation does not always occur, as well as 
the remark of Morgagni, who saw, with astonishment, 
the evacuation of a fluid when the symphysis was di- 
vided. Such are the observations of M. Tenon, and 
Ave can only add that, though they elucidate the sigaul- 
tion operation to a certain point, they do not decide on 
its merits, which depend on the space really obtained 
by the section. The first attempt of this kind on a 
dead subject is recorded by Thomas Bartholine, in his 
tract " De insolitis partus humani viis." It will de- 



tract from the high opinion entertained of the new in- 
stitution of the capital of France, when we remark, that 
this memoir, published in 1806 (Memoirs de I'lnstitut, 
V. 6.), was really read in 1774. 

The bones of the pelvis, in general, have often reced- 
ed from falls, and shocks of different kinds ; nor art; 
there wanting numerous instances where they are said 
to have separated in the time of labour — a circumstance 
which INI. Tenon's researches may explain. 

Pemphigus. — Page 124, col. 1, line 64; '■^ ofiiates 
and demulcents^ — Since the printing of this article, we 
have received the concluding part of Dr. Willan's first 
volume, in which, with his usual accuracy of discrimi- 
nation, he treats of peuiphigus. He considers the varie- 
ties described by different authors as referrible to the 
common contagious and infantile pemphigus. The first 
appears to him to be the only idiopathic disease. The 
history collected by Dr. Willan from different authors 
we shall add. 

" From the different accounts of this complaint, it 
appears, that after a scries of febrile symptoms, as shi- 
verings, heat of the skin, hcadach, thirst, nausea, a 
sense of oppression, with anxiety in the stomach and 
chest, difficulty of swallowing, and often a delirium, 
the bullae arise, with a slight redness at their bases, ge- 
nerally on the second or third day, but, in some cases, 
on the fourth, fifth, or sixth day. They are, at their 
first appearance, very small, but within forty-eight 
hours they increase to the size of a filbert or a walnut, 
and are surrounded by a dark red border: they are 
distributed over all the surface of the body, and some- 
times over the tongue, fauces, and inside of the cheeks. 
The eruption of them takes place successively, and is, 
in diff'erent cases, completed in four, six, or eight days: 
during that time, the febrile symptoms, in which there 
are only short remissions, denote considerable danger. 
As the bullae or phlyctsenae decline, the contents of 
some of them become yellowish, of others slightly livid. 
When they are broken, the ulcerated surface appears 
also livid, and discharges a thin serous fluid for some 
days, being finally covered with a black or yellowish 
scab. Two or three weeks elapse before these scabs 
dry off", and the cuticle is restored." 

The pemphigus contagiosus we have referred to, in 
the ActaHelvetica. It is, as Dr. Willan observes, an en- 
demic disease, resembling scarlatina anginosa, but cer- 
tainly differing from it, as the pustules diff'er greatly in 
appearance from the ulcerations in the latter case, and 
as the danger vanishes, on a metastasis to the external 
parts, particularly the conglobate glands. If no metastatis 
takes place, and the disease be neglected, the pustules col- 
lapse, and a corroding ichor produces deep, foetid ulcers, 
which destroy very quickly. This indeed appears to us a 
truly idiopathic disease, while those bullae which attend 
the plague and camp fevers, are symptomatic only. The 
latter are distinguished by their arising at no particular 
periodof the disease, and by theiroccurring in feversof va- 
rious types. Of this kind were the tumours described by 
Thucydides, which he observed in the plague in Athens. 
The pemphigus indicus from Bontius was characterized 
by similar eruptions attending a dysentery. 

The pemphigus ii^fantilis is scarcely a febrile disease. 
The bullae appear soon after birth, and seem to arise 
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from an impoverished state of blood, producing effu- 
sions, which in a weak habit soon terminate in putrid 
ulcers. 

Penis. — Page 124, col. 2, line 34; "any other 
/lart." — The penis differs singularly in size without de- 
tracting from its office. Its diseases are the common 
ones of suppuration, excoriation, cancer, &c. But, in- 
dependent of these, we find sometimes a partial ossifi- 
cation in the corpora cavernosa, sometimes a contrac- 
tion of these from previous inflammation, which ren- 
ders theturgescence of these bodies painful, or the pe- 
nis itself curved on erection. The latter effect has ari- 
sen from a tophaceous concretion under the glans (Ab 
Heer), and this is probably the cause of the curvature 
of the penis, noticed by Hunter, as arising from gout. 
It is said to be sometimes double, or rather perhaps bifid. 

Pericardium. — Page 126, col. 1, line 11; " m-. 
Jiammation and sufifiuration." — Senac has informed us, 
that the pericardium sometimes contains pus, bones, 
and calculi, sometimes air or blood. It is occasionally 
wanting, or more probably adheres closely to the heart, 
is cartilaginous and steatomatous. The best authors 
consider wounds in it to be fatal, though there appear 
to be some instances, probably where the heart itself 
was unhurt, in which the patient recovered. 

Peritoneum. — Page 132, col. 2, line 7; "processes 
of the fieriionaum." — In the duplicature calculi are 
sometimes found, and the whole membrane is often 
greatly thickened. For its connection with the womb, 
see Uterus, Appendix. 

Persicaria urens. — Page 133, col. 2, line 34; 
" destroyed in distillation.'''' — In some instances, how- 
ever, the distilled water has appeared slightly acrid, and 
the spirituous tincture was equally mild. Its acrimony 
is dissipated in drying. It is used by veterinary surgeons, 
to destroy fungous flesh, and clean putrid ulcers. The 
leaves, boiled in water, have been sometimes applied to 
oedematous swellings, and in Astracchan it is said to be 
employed in cancer, and ulcers of the nose and throat. 
Its distilled water was formerly used by tea-spoonfuls 
in calculus, alternated with oil of almonds, to blunt its 
acrimony ; but in no form had it any action on the cal- 
culus out of the body. 

Petechia. — Page 141, col. 1, line 29; "peculiar- 
ly violent." — In the moment of writing, another case 
has occured in a young married woman, strong, and 
otherwise healthy, without any known cause. The pe- 
tcchiae were general, and the haemorrhage, which was 
from the nose only, continued, with scarcely any inter- 
mission, for four days. It ceased as soon as the spots 
recovered their florid hue, and within a few days, at the 
uccustomud period of the catamenia, they came on in 
their usual maniicr. 

Peucedanum. — Page 142, col. 2, line 2; " Jioiver- 
ing in July." — The roots are thick and elongated; ex- 
ternally of an obscure brown, internally, white: when 
wounded they exhale a milky juice, which, on drying, 
becomes yellow, from which, and its fetid smell, the 
plant has obtained one of its appellations. It is said to 



be an aperient, and is certainly a narcotic, sometimes a 
laxative and emmenagogue. The decoction is exter- 
nally applied in itch, perhaps from the colour of the 
juice and the name. 

Phellandrium aquaticum. — Page 153, col. 1, line 
11; "petals white." — The plant, like the other um- 
bellatae, is suspicious. The seed is oblong, striated, of 
a yellowish green, of the size of the dill seed, slightly 
aromatic, and constantly acrid ; in taste resembling the 
seed of the levisticum. Distilled with water, it yields 
an oil of a pale yellow, pungent to the smell, which 
imparts to spirit the same colour. A pound of the 
seeds yields an ounce of watery extract, and nearly two 
of spirituous, of which three drachms and five grains are 
a pure resin. It is commended as a lithontriptic by 
Pliny; but it is uncertain whether the plant is the same: 
and the numerous virtues ascribed to it by Dodonaeus, 
who recothmends it as a lithontriptic, emmenagogae, a 
diuretic. Sec, have not been sanctioned by the experi- 
ence of others. 

Phytolacca Americana. — Page 176, col. 2, line 
20 ; " dissolves them." — The berries, when unripe, are 
equally acrid, and often smartly laxative : when ripe 
they are eaten without injury. The colour is so deep 
that they are often employed as dyes, and the port 
wines are said to derive their deep redness from them. 
The inspissated juice of the whole plant is applied to 
cancers, and excites most violent pain, which must be 
borne for twenty-four hours. The application is re- 
peated at proper intervals, and the cancer is thrown off. 
The juice must, however, be expressed in the autumn ; 
for in the spring it is comparatively mild. This 
practice, which originated in America, was at last 
brought to Europe; and some cases, illustrating its suc- 
cess, are published in the Memoirs of the Economical 
Society at Berne, 1764, iii. 184. An infusion of the 
leaves was there given in the dose of a pint, twice a 
day, the part fomented with the expressed juice of the 
leaves, or rubbed with the fresh leaves bruised. Haller 
speaks favourably of its effects; but in other hands the 
remedy has failed, and it has become the secret of 
quacks. In foul ulcers, resembling cancer, it is said to 
be equally effectual. 

Pimpinella.— Page 178, col. 2, line 19; " dry pasture 
grounds. "'-'The root is acrid ; but the heat it excites on 
the tongue is not of a long continuance : the odour 
is volatile and transitory. It is said to dissolve viscid 
humours, and is consequently used in asthma, coughs, 
cold phlegm in the stomach, &c. When chewed it 
excites a copious discharge of saliva. Like other 
stimulants, it occasionally proves sudorific. Its true 
menstruum is alcohol: its essential oil is yellow, and 
very pungent. Linnjcus, in the system of vegetables, 
has lately separated this variety from the following; 
and the pimpinella alba, in that work, is styled pimpi- 
nella magna. Systema Vegetabilium, 24 1 . 

Planta. — Page 191, col. 2, line \\ ; " mushroo?n 
tribe." — Carious corn has been examined by the most 
refined arts of modern chemistry. The analysis of Cor- 
nettc, twenty years since, taught him that wheat thus 
injured contained an ammoniacal extractive matter ; j 
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fat thick oil, which imparted a colour to water and 
alcolioi ; much gas, and a little calcareous earth with a 
fixet! alkali. More lately, M. Girod-Chantrous thought 
he discovered in it an acid peculiarly fixed, and in this 
respect differing from every other vegetable acid, partly 
conibmeci with lime. These experiments MM. Four- 
croy and Vauquelin particularly examined, and the re- 
sult is lately published in the sixth volume of the Me- 
moirs ot the Institute. They found in it, 1. A green 
oil resembling butter, forming nearly one third of its 
weight, with a strong fetid smell, dissolving in boiling, 
scarcely at all in cold, alcohol, giving the damaged corn 
its consistence, and unctuous feel. 2. A vegeto-animal 
matter, soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, preci- 
pitating the sulphat of iron, the nitrats of silver and 
mercury, the acetat of lead, and the infusion of galls. 
This matter, which seems to arise from the decomposed 
gluten, amounts to one fourth of its weight. 3. A 
coaly substance, intimately united with tjie two former, 
colouring the carious corn, and arising from the same 
putrid decomposition as we see in mould, and amount- 
ing to 0.2 of the whole. 4. Uncombined phosphoric 
acid, forming only 0.004 of the whole ; but in suffi- 
cient quantity to give this deteriorated seed the pro- 
perty of reddening the blue tinctures of vegetables. 
This acid, which dissolves only in water, draws with 
it a portion of vegeto-animal matter, whose solubility, 
in that liquid, is thus augmented, and which is preci- 
pitated when the acid is saturated by alkalis. 5. Small 
proportions of phosphats of ammonia, magnesia and 
lime, with a very little phosphat of iron, as in all ve- 
geto-animal remains. Thus wheat is reduced to an 
oily, coaly, matter, almost bituminous, containing nei- 
thei*^ gluten, starch, nor saccharine matter. 

Though these authors admit the existence of a carious 
germ^ they think that the disease may be often pro- 
duced, accidentally, by different causes, which act pre- 
vious to the formation of starch ; a substance admitting 
of little change. These causes are, 1. an excess of 
animal manure; 2. of rain at the season of bloom; 3. 
an imperfect fecundation from copious rains ; 4. 
warmth with moisture. 

Plumbago. — Page 198, col. 2, line 49; '•'- substitute 
for it" — It is sometimes called dentaria, from its use 
in toothach; and the leaves, infused in olive oil, have 
been considered as an efficacious remedy in cancers. 

PoMPHOLYX. — Page 210, col. 1, line 30; " resem- 
bling the urticaria." — Dr. Willan confines the term to 
an eruption of bullae, without inflammation at the base, 
and without fever; and he particularly speaks of pom- 
pholyx benignus, diutinus, and solitarius. 

The iiom}iholyx benignus consists of slight watery ve- 
sications from the heat of the weather; from some 
acrid matter in the stomach ; in some instances from 
mercury, when the constitution is irritable ; from vac- 
cine inoculation, when old dry matter has been used; 
and, in infants, from dentition. The vesications appear 
sometimes yellowish, but the fluid in general contains 
less of gluten than the serum of the blood. • 

T^hQfiompholyx diutinus is more violent and general, 
preceded by a smart tingling of the skin, and accompa- 
nied often by a slight fever, which seems, in a few in- 
stances, to be the precursor of the bullae. If the fluid 



is discharged from a small orifice, it is'soon supplied ; 
bui if the skin is much broken, afoul, paniful, irritable 
sore is oiten left. The bullae are frequently numer- 
ous, rising in succession, and the duration oi the dis^ 
ease consequently variable. It often attends anasarca, 
is described by Eugalenus as a symptom of scurvy, 
and it occasionally supervenes in some kinds of lepra. 
This complaint arises from excesses of every kind, fa- 
tigue, watching, violent passions, the repulsion ot" 
exanthemata, or other eruptions; in fact, from every 
cause of debility. The chief remedies are, the Peru- 
vian bark, or Plummer's pill, with the decoction of 
sarsa, dulcaniara, elm bark, Sec. In old persons, as in 
these it seems to arise from an impervious cuticle, the 
warm bath is useful, but not so in younger subjects : in 
the latter, the bark jointed with diuretics is often suc- 
cessful. 

The fiomji/iolyx solitarius affects, in appearance, wo- 
men only. A bulla rises in different parts, leaving, 
when broken, a slight ulceration. This disease is at- 
tended with sickness and languor, without fever. 

Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, order iv. ; Burserius 
de Pemphigo; Lorry, de Morbis Cutaneis; Memoirs 
of the Medical Society, London, iv. 1 ; London Medi- 
cal Journal, x. xi. 234 ; Hoffmann de Affectu rare, 
Scorbutico, Pustulari, Supplem. ii.; Medical Commen- 
taries, vi. (Pemphigus Major of Sauvages) ; Journal de 
Physique, ii. 2. 

PopuLus NIGRA. — Page 211, col. 2, line 41; " re- 
sembling storax" — This tincture is used in inveterate 
diarrhoeas and internal ulcers, in a dose of from half a 
drachm to a drachm. The oil was formerly called 
(Sgerinum^ and used for softening the skin and relieving 
the pains of gout. A similar oil is obtained from 
the populus alba. 

PuLMONARiA. — Page 247, col. 2, line 44; '■^lichen 
pulmonarius Lin. Sp. PI. 1612."^The taste is muci- 
laginous, subastringent, and somewhat acrid, softening 
by mastication. From four ounces, six drachms and 
two scruples of a watery extractwere procured, slightly 
acrid and bitter. The resinous extract was half an 
ounce in quantity, somewhat more bitter. It is muci- 
laginous ; but less so than the lichen islandicus, and, 
with the solutiorfof sulphat of iron, becomes slightly 
livid. The Siberian variety is so bitter that it is used 
instead of hops. As the name imports, this lichen has 
been used in pulmonary complaints; but it is not su- 
perior to the other lichens; inferior, it is said, to the 
Lichen islandicus, q. v. 

Pulsatilla. — Page 249, col. 1, line 38; " consider- 
ably active." — The herb and flowers, rejecting the root, 
distilled with eight parts of water tb one half, is highly 
acrid and penetrating. When saturated with the 
herb in a recent state, after some weeks, it depo- 
sits milky, plain, striated crystals, resembling camphor 
in its unctuous taste, deflagrating in flame, and evaporat- 
ing in pungent vapours. Some of these crystals, 
though insipid to the taste when entire, become, on 
melting, highly acrid, leaving a sense of stupor on the 
tongue. The aqueous extract, though at first highly 
astringent, soon excites a pungent sensation, and a very 
permanent heat/ 
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It is said to cure foul ulcers, though not proceeding 
trom a venereal cause, to be of considerable service in 
palsy, and in one case of melancholia. Patients bear 
the extract more easily than the distilled water ; but 
the latter, or an infusion of the plant, is used with suc- 
cess when applied to ulcers, caries, and serpigo. It is 
said to be particularly useful in amaurosis, though its 
efficacy in this complaint is denied by Richter. 

PuBPURA. — Page 253, col. 1, line 16; " of a very 
different nature" — Dr. Willan, in his late publication, 
confines the term to an efflorescence, consisting of 
small, distinct, purple specks, attended with great de- 
bility; but not always with fever. The varieties are 
purpura simplex, haemorrhagica, and urticans. 

The/iur/iura sz7«/2/e;(rresemblespetechiae,andmay be 
distinguished from flea-bites by the spot in the middle, 
the mark of the animal's spear. It is attended with 
languor, debility, and pains in the limbs ; nor does it 
differ from the morbus petechialis sine febre. 

The fiuT/nira hainorrhagica is attended with haemor- 
rhages, anasarcous smellings, and vibices, preceded by 
lassitude and faintness, sometimes by shivering, vomit- 
ing, and acute pain. The spots attack every part ; but 
chiefly the inside of the mouth and fauces,, where they 
sometimes assume a papular form, and, on the surface, 
are occasionally interspersed with larger livid patches, 
like enchymosesfrom a bruise. It is, in reality, only a 
more violent degree of the former .variety. It chiefly 
affects persons of a v/eak, delicate, and irritable habit, 
chiefly females, sometimes boys, particularly those con- 
fined to close damp rooms, whose diet is not sufficiently 
nutritive. The great remedies are air, exercise, ali- 
mentary diet, with Peruvian bark and vitriolic acid. 

The purfnira urticans begins with hard, reddish,' 
rounded elevations of the cuticle, which gradually di- 
late; but, within twenty-four hours, subside to the 
former level, and are succeeded by livid spots of the 
same extent, with a little redness and livor intermixed. 
The spots are not permanent; but succeed each other 
in different places, chiefly on the legs, sometimes on 
the thighs, arms, and breast; and, after some time, are 
attended with anasarcous swellings. The languor and 
debility are highly distressing. The disease appears 
chiefly in summer and autumn, aff'ecting those exposed 
to great fatigue, with a diet unalimentary, and young 
women who live luxuriously, and use little exercise : 
in the latter, previous to the anasarca : which is chiefly 
confined to the legs, these parts are hard and enlarged. 
The remedies for this variety also are the bark, with the 
mineral acids. In all its forms. Dr. Willan thinks the 
disease connected with scurvy. Like scurvy, the purpura 
is owing to a dissolved state of the blood; but differs 
from it in the most essential circumstances. See the 
references collected by Dr. Willan, vol. i. p. 463 — 6. 



QUASSIA LIGNUM.— Page 264, col. 2, line 48; 
iiquassia amara." — The root wasat first employed; but 
it seems to dift'er little from the wood, which is now 
chiefly used. The size of the pieces imported varies 
from that of the arm to a quill. The bark, which re- 
mains attached to some of the pieces, is thin, rough. 



wrinliled, of a grey colour, variegated with white, 
easily separated, friable, and, on its internal surface, 
grey. The thicker the pieces the more compact is the 
wood (but its specific gravity is at no time consider- 
able), the whiter the colour internally, and the bitterer 
the taste. Where a darker colour appears on the sur- 
face, and penetrates into the wood, the latter is insipid 
and inert. 

The bitterness is considerable in every part, but 
most so in the bark. The wood, however, is so bitter 
that a scruple imparts a bitter taste to a pint of water, 
and, in summer, twelve successive infusions scarcely 
deprived the wood of the Avhole of its flavour. It excels 
every other bitter, except the colocynth and gentian, 
and seems in no instance. to excite the action of the 
heart and arteries. 

In the exhibition of quassia it is of consequence to 
attend to its affinities. Vegetable acids seem to destroy 
its bitterness, probably its efficacy; but the mineral 
acids produce no change. The cinnamon and its pre- 
parations, the orange-peel, cloves, ginger, or vitriolic 
ether, do not aff"ect it, but render it more agreeable : 
the change is, however, temporary ; for the bitter fla- 
vour returns with increased intensity, unless these sub- 
stances are added in a quantity which may probably 
destroy the virtues of the quassia. The most agreeable 
preparation of this wood is a tincture made with Spa- 
nish white wine. Quassia imparts its virtue to water, 
wines, or spirit : the infusion in water is, however, 
preferable to the decoction. The quantity of watery 
extract varies from one fourth to one ninth ; but it is 
intensely bitter. The spirituous extract varies from 
one twenty fourth to one thirtieth ; and a very small 
quantity, if any, of essential oil can be extracted from it. 

Quassia is said to be a powerful antiseptic ; but its 
chief use is in remittent fevers. In intermittents, with 
other bitters, and in putrid continued fevers, it is said 
to have been successful. In weakness of the stomach, 
and all the mischief it produces, quassia is supposed to 
be highly useful ; and its virtues are said, by a French 
author, to be increased by adding the flowers of zinc. 
In hysteria, hypochondriasis, in gout (except when 
highly inflammatory or misplaced), in calculus, and 
worms, it has been recommended ; but, as we have re- 
marked, it appears to have no very striking-preference 
over other bitters. 

QuERCus MARINA. " See Kali." Fucus vesiculo- 
sus Lin. Syst. Vegetabilium, 906. The Kamtschat- 
dales use this fucus in diarrhoeas; but it is chiefly cele- 
brated for its good effects in obstructions of the glands. 
About the vernal equinox, the little bladders that dis- 
tinguish this weed are filled with a saponaceous juice, 
which grows thicker till about July, when the vesicles 
burst. This fluid is said to render the skin smooth and 
soft. But, when it becomes fetid, it possesses some 
pungency, which is felt in the fingers, and corrugates 
the skin. It is chiefly useful as a discutient about its 
decline, and then changes the juice of violets to a greei> 
colour, and after evapoi'ation a pungent salt is left. The 
saponaceous fluid is more easily collected if the weed 
is kept in sea water, and for this purpose a pound must 
be kept in a quart of sea water till it grows thick^ 
When the disease is declining, the recent weed is suf- 
ficiently strong. 
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When burnt to ashes it affords the ethiofis vegeta- 
bilis, and an ounce of the weed yields ninety grains of 
ashes, which have a saltish and sulphureous taste, not 
unlike that of hepar sulphuris. The magnet attracts 
some particles from it. By lixiviation, from a drachm 
of the aethiops twenty-two grains of salts may be pro- 
cured, which are the same with those from sea water. 
The coal, with the assistance of Glauber's salt and se- 
lenite, forms a kind of hepar sulphuris. About a 
drachm is a proper dose, though in such a quantity, it 
often excites nausea. Russel highly commends it in 
scrofula; but he added too many other medicines to 
enable us to ascertain the real merit of the vegetable 
ethiops. 

QuiNOA. See Anserina. 

RnoDiiE RADIX. Rhodiola rosea Lin. Sp. PI. 1465. 
The root is thick, branched, cinereous, marked with 
frequent furrows, internally white and fleshy, of the 
odour of roses, and styptic. In the Lapland alps it is 
peculiarly fragrant, and the distilled water resembles 
in smell and taste that of roses. A pound yields a 
drachm of essential oil, of the same smell and taste, 
and of a yellow colour; nor is the odour lost in the dry 
root. (Bergius.) In the Fen'oe islands it is a remedy 
for scurvy, and is applied to the forehead in pains of 
the head. 

Rhododendron chrysanthemum. — Page 288, col. 2, 
line 22; '•^ Jiowering in June and July" — Its qualities 
are said to differ greatly, according to the soil in which 
it is produced. The leaves, gathered near the Baikal 
lake, are said to be narcotic only ; on the banks of the 
Lena, cathartic ; in Kamtschatka, more weak; and in the 
island Beringium, it induces suffocation, without either 
a narcotic or cathartic power. The alpine plant is pre- 
ferable to what grows in lower situations, and it should 
be gathered before its flowering, or during this period. 
The leaves and tops are chiefly employed ; but the 
stalk seems not without its merits, as, though less bit- 
ter, it is more austere. The smell of the dry plant re- 
sembles that of rhubarb. The decoction is of a red- 
dish brown, and of a nauseous smell : the taste is a 
combination of austere, bitter, and acrid. The con- 
centrated infusion resembles bohea tea, and it is bla<;k- 
ened with sulphat of iron. 

Its inebriating quality shows a narcotic power, and 
it is used with success in rheumatism and gouf. It is 
not advantageous in fever; for, though it is said to 
lower the pulse, it often increases the heat. In some 
it evacuates both the stomach and bowels, in others 
produces a troublesome constriction of the fauces, itch- 
ing, pricking and exanthemata on the skin; sometimes 
a fetid sweat ; at others a copious flow of urine. It 
has been singularly useful in a nervous sciatica; in 
coughs with troublesome expectoration, externally in 
arthritic ulcers, in scirrhus and cancers. In Siberia 
the powdered leaves are used as an errhine in catarrh 
and headach. 

R. 

ROSEOLA. A term employed by Dr. Willan to 
denote a rose coloured efflorescence variously figured, 



without wheals or papulae, and not contagious ; scarcely 
in any instance idiopathic. He notices as varieties the 
roseola aestiva, autumnalis, annulata, infantilis, vario- 
losa, vaccina, and miliaris. 

The roseola (Estiva is preceded by slight symptoms 
of fever, and the appearance of the eruption is some- 
times prolonged from the third to the seventh day. 
The patches are distinguished from measles by being 
large and more irregular: they are at first red, but 
soon assume their peculiar roseate hue, and extend to 
the mouth and fauces. The itching or the tingling of 
the skin, is troublesome ; but, on the fifth day, all ap- 
pearances vanish. It is sometimes more partial, and 
the rash is slightly raised above the surface, occasion- 
ally disappearing, with nausea, headach, and fainmess, 
and again recurring. Women of a tender, irritable 
constitution are chiefly affected, and the eruption is oc- 
casioned by fatigue, sudden alternations of heat and 
cold, drinking cold water, or sleeping in damp sheets : 
it sometimes has attended the summer dysenteries. 
The fever and the peculiar symptoms distinguish it 
from scarlatina, with which it may at first sight be easily 
confounded. (See Scarlatina.) Tins species is re- 
lieved by cool air, acidulated drinks, and occasional 
laxatives; nor is it dangerous unless suddenly repelled 
by cold. 

The roseola autumnalis consists of spots of an oval 
or circular shape, sometimes of the size of a shilling, of 
a dark hue, and not accompanied by itching or tingling. 
It occurs chiefly in boys, and is removed by vitriolic 
acid. 

The roseola annulata is sometimes attended with fe- 
ver, sometimes without; but, in the latter case, it often 
continues for a long time, in a great degree disappear- 
ing in the morning, and returning at night. Disagree- 
able symptoms seldom arise, except the rings grow 
faint, or disappear. Dr. Willan thinks sea bathing and 
the mineral acids, internally, have been the most suc- 
cessful remedies. 

The roseola infantilis (at the period of teething), va- 
riolosa, vaccina, and miliaris, are sufficiently known. 
In typhus too, it sometimes occurs as a symptom. 
Tiie iris, a cutaneous disease, which we mentioned in 
noticing Dr. Willan's arrangement, he refers to her- 
pes, as the central speck appears to be a vesicle, and 
the ring immediately surrounding it to be often vesi- 
cular, 

S. 

SAL. — Page 302, col. 2, line 9 ; " constituent firin- 
cifiles." — Since the article was printed, Mr. Davy has, 
we find, continued his analysis and discoveries. The 
alkaline earths, barytes, strontites, lime and magnesia, 
were united with metallic oxides, and revided, by the 
galvanic current, together. The metals, thus forming 
an amalgam, were afterwards separated by distillation. 
Alumine and silex, mixed with potash, by the same 
power are said to have shown some marks of decompo- 
sition. MM. Berzelius and Ponten, of Stockholm, by 
uniting hydrogen and nitrogen with quicksilver, form- 
ed an amalgam, which, by oxydation, it is said produc- 
ed volatile alkali. 

Sambucus. — Page 308, col. 1, line 40; '■'■ erufitive dis- 
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orde7-s." — As they stimulate, however, they should be the tongue an intense, disagreeable, and permanent bit- 
used with caution. The fomentalion is applied in ex- terness, though without evident marks of acrimony, 
ternal iniflammations, and as a discutient in bruises, which seems to be covered by the mucilage. In dry- 
The flowers are applied also in bags in erysipelatous ing it loses four parts in five, which appear to be water 
and oedeniatous swellings, joined witli camomile flowers, only. The watery infusion is of a pale yellow, intense- 



and occasionally with camphor. 

The berries are oval, black, of the size of a pea, 
with an elevated stellated umbilicus, juicy, containing 
three seeds. The juice is red, but does not stain ; 
sweetly acidulous, without flavour. The seeds are 
linear, approaching an oval, slightly wrinkled, covered 
with a hard arillus, and within the berry with a pulp 
slightly gelatinous. When dried they yield by ex- 
pression about one eighth of a green oil, of scarcely 
any taste or smell. The tops are often violently 
cathartic. 



Sarsa. — Page 314, col. 2, line 19; " is indis/iutable." 
— It is sometimes given with success in chronic rheu- 
matism, and is useful in discussing indolent tumours, 
not venereal. As a preservative from gout, in foul ul- 
cers, approaching in their appearance cancers, and in 
different cutaneous complaints, the decoction has been 
useful. The canx arenaria is sometimes a successful 
substitute for it. 

ScAMMONiuM. — Page 316, col. 1, line 29; ^^ forms 
the scammonij" — The internal part of the root consists 
of two kinds of substance : that next the bark is wholly 
woody, and the part below is formed of a congeries of 
vessels containing the milky fluid. The juice is col- 
lected in the beginning of June, by removing the earth 
from the upper part of the root, and dividing it by an 
oblique section. A vessel is placed below and filled in 
twelve hours. The colour greatly varies; but, if it re- 
tain the properties described, it is not of a less value. 
In its room the inspissated juice of the cynanchum 
iTionspeliacum is often sold, which is of a blacker co- 
lour, and inferior as a cathartic, as well as that of the 
other species of convolvulus, apocynum. Sec. The 
true scammony is at first insipid, then slightly acrid, 
bitterish, exciting the discharge of saliva, and of a nau- 
seous smell. Boulduc, from an ounce of scammony, 
obtained six drachms of resin, a drachm, or a drachm 
and a half, of gum, and about half a drachm of faeces. 
GeofTroy, from six ounces, obtained five of resin. 
These proportions differ greatfy from Lewis's experi- 
ments, mentioned in the article. The root only is 
cathartic, and the decoction acts more mildly; for half 
an ounce of the dry root, boiled in twelve ounces of 
water till a third part is consumed, produced five eva- 
cuations, while the same decoction from the root, de- 
prived of its milky juice, procured three only. On this 
account Hippocrates and Dioscorides preferred the de- 
coction ; for the ancients, the Arabians, and even Hoff- 
man, were apprehensive of danger from its too great 
activity. 

Scii.LA. — Page 320, col. 1, line 55; '■'■ are fir ef erred." 
— Many authors, contrary to the opinion of Lewis, pre- 
ferred the red squill. When recent, the quantity of 
mucilage is so considerable, that when rubbed with wa- 
ter or with vinegar the fluid will not pass through a 
filter. When dry, from the hardened mucilage, it is 
tenacious, and with difficulty powdered ; impressing on 



ly bitter and acrid; and the smell, during evaporation, 
resembles that of the root of the apium hortense. If 
inpissated, the extract is of a yellow brown, bitter, acrid, 
and burning ; in quantity about three fourths of the dry 
root. The tincture is of a golden colour, and not less 
bitter or acrid. An alkali lessens the bitterness consi- 
derably, an acid slightly only. The ancients used vari- 
ous means of correcting its acrimony; but involving it 
in paste, and baking it, is the only method now retain- 
ed. In this country we are not apprehensive of its bad 
effects, and, therefore, neglect these plans, which only 
render it more manageable by lessening its powers. 
The additions to diminish its virulence were honey, 
vinegar, spices, &c. 

Foreign physicians forbid the use of squills in a va- 
riety of circumstances, few of which influence the 
British practitioner, as too great sensibility and irritabi- 
lity; a warm bilious temperament; too great a dis- 
charge of urine, or an internal ulcer (see Tissot Epis- 
tolae, Medicinales, 406 ; Quarin Animadversiones Prac- 
ticae, 164, 8cc. ; Stoll Praelectiones in Morbos Chroni- 
cos, 61, 8cc.). In general, we should avoid squills 
when the renal vessels are too much relaxed, or when 
acute inflammation exists in the lungs. When the in- 
flammation in the latter case is somewhat moderated, or 
when the sputum in hectics is checked from debility, 
they may be admitted. In a mucous discharge from 
the urinary passages, and in nephritis sabulosa, it is 
given by the German physicians ; in each of which cases 
we should admit it with hesitation, on account of its 
acrimony. It has been given also in scurvy and in 
worms ; but in neither with any marked success. 

Seneka. — Page 342, col. 1, line 51; ^'■cultivated 
in our gardens." — The taste is at first farinaceous, then 
subacid, followed by a pungency and a sense of con- 
striction in the larynx. Some authors consider it as 
an aromatic, and Du Hamel calls it a strong aromatic. 
The sapid parts are confined, however, to the bark of 
the root, which in the thickest root constitutes about a 
third part ; in the thinner pieces a sixth. 

A watery infusion of the bark is at first bitterish, 
then pungent, with a constriction in the fauces. The 
watery extract, about one third of the whole, has the 
same taste. The spirituous extract is much milder, 
and scarcely equal to one quarter. The wood offers 
nearly the same results. Sarcone gave it, in rheuma- 
tism, from its supposed resolvent power; others in 
dropsy, particularly in hydrothorax. 

SiLER MONTANUM, laserjutium siler Lin. Sp. PI, 
357; supposed to be the ligusticum of Dioscorides, and 
often found in the shops under the name oi seseli creti- 
cum. The seed is oblong, striated, and highly odorous, 
and it affords a blue essential oil, of the smell of cumin. 
Its aromatic powers seem to be considerable ; but it is 
neglected in practice, though a domestic remedy at 
Brunswick in diseases of the uterus. The root is 
warmer than the seeds, and used as a sialagogue in 
toothach. 
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SiMAROUBA. — Page 352, col. 1, line 29; '■^ under 
the name of macer." — The bark of the root is the most 
active part ; but that of the wood is scarcely inferior: 
the wood itself is light, fibrous, and almost insipid. It 
has no smell, and the taste is extremely bitter, without 
anyastringency; but different specimens, from some un- 
"known cause, differ in this respect. Nothing is sepa- 
rated by distillation, and the simarouba yields its virtues 
equally to water and to spirit; nor in a greater degi-ee 
to warm than to cold water. The decoction is yellow, 
and on cooling becomes of a reddish brown. The 
atiilky colour which Jussieu observed on boiling it has 
not been seen by other physicians. From one sixth to 
one fourth of a watery extract may be obtained from 
it, though but one fortieth by means of alcohol, and 
from the latter no resin could be separated. 

In dysenteries, as usual, evacuations should be pre- 
mised. In worms (De Haen), in uterine haemorrhages 
(Degner de dysenteria Biliosa 289 ; Duncan's Medi- 
cal Commentaries, iv. 443), fluor albus, and hysteria 
(Jussieu), it has been employed with success. 

SoLANUM LiGNOsuM. — Page 357, col. 2, line 2; " in 
June and July," — The berries are violently purgative 
and emetic, though apparently unchanged in the sto- 
mach. The stalks and roots are much milder, but 
efficacious, and frequently used in Austria, Sweden, 
and Germany. Each part is at first bitter, then sweet : 
the smell is virose. The stalks are less bitter than the 
polypody root; but must not be 'long boiled, lest the 
bitterness should be offensive. If given in large doses, 
before the stomach is accvistomed to it, nausea and vo- 
miting are the consequence ; if too long continued, a 
palsy of the tongue. At first, delirium is often induced. 
From its narcotic power, the dulcamara seems to relax 
not only the vessels of the skin but those of the kidneys 
and the uterus. It is recommended in pleurisy, perip- 
neumonia notha (Boerhaave), in hetics (Trewin Com- 
mentaria Norimbergica et Sagar), in scurvy, spasms, 
and convulsions ; and in intermittent fevers, Collin. 

Sophia. — Page 363, col. 2, line 19 ; " like that of 
■mustard." — The plant was used as an astringent in all 
cases of increased evacuations ; and the seeds which are 
small, oval, smooth, red, and of an acrid taste, are said 
to relieve diarrhoea, dysentery, nephritic and calculous 
affections, and to kill worms. 

Splen. — Page 375, col. 2, line 46; "from argu- 
ment or analogy." — Since this article was printed, Mr. 
Home's opinion on this subject has appeared in the first 
part of the Philosophical Transactions for the present 
year. We may first remark some additional observa- 
tions on the structure of the spleen. The small cor- 
puscles, which we have correctly in the article styled 
cells, were found to be distended when the stomach had 
received an unusual quantity of liquids, and their mem- 
branous coat was then visible. Mr. Home, therefore, 
thinks it probable that the state of the cells is connected 
.-with the state of the stomach, that their distention is 
occasional only, and that the elastic capsule surrounding 
the spleen adapts it for the differi^ent states of fulness 
which it appears to experience. In the spleens of bul- 
locks, horses, and hogs, these cells are found to have 
jjumerous arterial branches dispersed on their coats : 



but no venal ones. When the cells are, therefore, 
contracted, and the arteries minutely filled, the cellular 
appearance is lost. The intervals of the cells arc spar- 
ingly supplied with arterial branches, which have no 
particular distribution. The veins, when injected, are 
more numerous and larger than the arteries, imparting 
a red colour to the whole substance of the spleen. 
They proceed from every part at right angles to the 
circumference: where the injection has been minute, 
they appear to form plexuses round the cells. The 
trunk of the splenic vein is lo that of the artery as five 
to one ; a greater disproportion than between any other 
corresponding vein and artery in the body. 

Mr. Home's idea of the use of the spleen is, that it 
serves to convey the superfluous portion of fluid beyond 
what the process of digestion requires to the spleen. 
The opinions we suggested, that different portions of 
the stomach act independently of each other, he carries 
farther, and thinks that a division takes place between 
the left and the right (the cardiac and pyloric) portion 
of the stomach, so that no more fluid is carried to the 
latter than the process of digestion requires. He finds 
by experiment, that a large extra proportion of fluid is 
lost ; and, on employing coloured fluids, he discovered 
them in the spleen before they reached in their usual 
course the circulating system ; at least some hours be- 
fore they tinged the urine. Yet no canals are detected 
in conveying away this superfluous water ; and, as we 
know that the same office is rapidly performed by the 
lymphatics, we have no reason to erect, the spleen into 
an office, at least unnecessary. We must confess also 
that we have little dependence on appearances, where 
animals are so much tortured. When the pylorus is 
previously tied, and an acrid fluid poured into the sto- 
mach, there can be no fair conclusion respecting what 
takes place in health ; not to add, that in the stomach 
little change apparently takes place in the food, except 
from an intimate mixture with the animal fluids. 

St^chas citRina, gnafihalium arenariutn Lin. Sp. 
PI. 1195. The flowers were formerly used, but are 
now neglected; and we know little of their real merits, 
but that they are slightly astringent, supposed to be de- 
obstruent, and to cure old catarrhs and jaundice. 

Stomachus. — Page 387, col, 2, line 26 ; "wholly 
uninfluenced." — Mr. Home has endeavoured to show, 
that it not only acts partially lengthways, but in the 
opposite direction, dividing the cardiac from the pyloric 
portion. See Splen, Appendix. 

Stramonium. — Page 389, col. 2, line 55 ; " equally 
successful."— Wo suspected that this assertion was too 
general, and, on examination, we find it so. Many of 
the German and Swedish physicians have supported the 
observations of Storck by their own experience, and 
Greding only (see Ludwig Adversaria) opposes them. 

Sudor. — Page 400, col. 1, line 25 ; " contents of 
the serum." — Since this article was printed we have re- 
ceived M, Thenard's analysis of this excrementitious 
fluid. He found it to contain a large proportion of 
water, some uncombined acetous acid, muriat of soda, 
almost imperceptible quantities of oxide of iron, and 
phosphat of lime, with a very minute quantity of 
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animal matter, resembling gelatin rather than any other 
substance. 

SuLPHURis RESixA FCETiDA. From the analysis of 
sulphureous mineral waters, which contain ihe hy- 
clro-sulphuret of lime, Westrumb has procured a sub- 
stance to which he has given this appellation. (See 
Gehlen's Journal.) He distilled these waters without 
air, and dissolved the residuum in alcohol. When the 
spirit is drawn off, the residuum resembles yellowish fat, 
changing successively to a brown colour, and becoming 
resinous. By repeated solutions in alcohol and evapora- 
tions, it becomes sulphur, and a blackish brown resin. 
This resin has a garlic smell, increased by pouring wa- 
ter into the alcoholic solution, and seems to perform 
the functions of an acid. It gives a yellow colour to 
ammonia, and with lime water we obtain an hydro-sul- 
phuret. Ail these solutions act on metallic combina- 
tions, like sulphureted hydrogen. Michaelis found this 
substance in the fluid floating above the precipitated 
sulphat of the hydrogenated sulphuret of antimoniatcd 
potash. 

SwiETENiA MAHAGONi Lin. Sp. PI. 548. The 
beautiful wood which this tree affords is well known ; 
but the bark is the medicinal portion. It is brought to 
us in plano-convex pieces. When freed from its spongy 
covering, it is of a reddish brown, of a lamellated tex- 
ture, tough, and about a line in thickness. It is more 
bitter than the Peruvian bark, which it rivals in astrin- 
gency. It is equally useful with the latter in fever, 
without any apprehension of its inducing obstruction in 
the viscera (Lauder). In a healthy person it produces 
no inconvenience, nor any sensible effects . A drachm 
of the powder is too large a dose. 



TACAMAHACA.— Page 411, col. 1, line 39; 
'■'■ fiopulus balsamiftra"-\\. is generally admitted, at pre- 
sent, to be the production of the former. In deep seated 
pains these fumigations haye been often found injuri- 
ous, cither inducing suppuration, or repelling the in- 
flammation to a more important organ. 

Taraxtismus. — Page 413, col. l,line 25; '•'• fevers 
of Altulia." — In a late number of the Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal is a case of this disease related by Dr. 
Comstock of America, in consequence of a black spider 
running over the hand: but in this narrative there are 
certainly some exaggerations of the imagination, and 
many, we more than suspect, of imposition. The dis- 
tinction of colours and her father's hand are certainly 
the latter; for the acutest blind man cannot distinguish 
colours by the touch, except aided by the smell. 

Thuya. — Page 425, col. 2, line 54; " and other 
■northern countries." — Its smell is resinous, and the vesi- 
cles at the basis of the leaves are full of a balsamic 
juice. The leaves are supposed to be carminative and 
sudorific : the decoction is used in coughs and in inter- 
mittents. The wood is scarcely inferior. 

vol.. 11. 



Thymalea monspeliaca. — Page 426, col. 1, line 13; 
" a single seed." — This is true bark of Garou, so much 
celebrated by Le Roy and the French surgeons. It is 
acrid to the taste, and caustic on the skin, properties de- 
rived both from its acid salt and resin. Vinegar takes 
up both its gum and resin, leaving the acid free. It 
has been introduced into a perforation of the lobe 
of the ear, to relieve headach, chronic ophthalmia, 
&c. ; and the recent bark, or moistened with vinegar 
if dry, is employed to form issues, which are after- 
wards dressed with ivy leaves. The advantages ob- 
tained by this means are the same as result from si- 
milar drains, in any way, established. 

Torcular. — Page 433, col. 1, line 24; " luounds 
or am/iutations." — Mr. Sharp has remarked that this 
instrument was invented by M, Morel, a French sur- 
geon, at the siege of Besan^on, in 1674; but the priority 
is apparently rather due to Mr. Loudham, a surgeon of 
Exeter ; for it is mentioned by Mr. Young of Ply- 
mouth, in his Currus Triumphalis Terebinthinse, pub- 
lished in 1678. This has been the history of the tour- 
niquet, circulated in almost every surgical work. In 
the little volume, however, here referred to, Mr. 
Young recommends this plan as his own, without claim- 
ing any merit from it (p. 30) ; and, when describing- 
amputation with the flap, he speaks of " the manner of 
compression which / have recommended" (iii ). As 
he so ingeniously gives the credit of the flap operation 
to Mr. Loudham, who was alive at the time of the pub- 
lication, and lived many years afterwards, there is little 
claim on the side of that respectable surgeon to the in- 
vention. At the period mentioned, scientific commu- 
nications were not common ; and it is highly impro- 
bable that any plan practised at the siege of Bcsan90u 
in 1674, should have been known in a provincial town. 
a few years afterwards. To this we may add, that Mr. 
Young's letter is addressed to Mr. James Pearce, sur- 
geon general to his majesty's navy, who would of 
course have detected so gross a plagiarism. 

As we have engaged in the subject, we may carry on 
the history of this very important invention a little far- 
ther. It is next mentioned by Maurice, a French sur- 
geon, in his Art of Bleeding, published at Paris in 1686, 
and by Nuck in 1692, These authors, and indeed Mo- 
rel, applied only a towel round the limb, straitened by 
two sticks on each side in opposite directions : Young 
used but a single one. No precaution was taken to 
prevent bruising the parts, as the compression was cir- 
cular, and Garengeot mentions gangrene as a frequent 
consequence. This inconvenience apparently continu- 
ed till the time of Verduc ; and even this rude instru- 
ment was not brought to all the perfection it was capa- 
ble of till about the year 1730. Dr. Monro's improv- 
menta are described in the Medical Essays of Edin- 
burgh; and the modern instruments are engraved in 
our plates. 



ULMARIA. — Page 452, col. 2. line 8 ; " highly fra- 
grant."-— TUq flowers are accounted sudorific, and an 
4Q 
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infusion of them is given when exanthemata appear 
slowly, or are suppressed. With sulphur they are given 
in repelled itch. The leaves are astringent. 

Urina. — Page 456, col. 1, line 14; ^^ redden the blue 
■vegetable juices." — M. Thcnard, in the fifty-ninth vo- 
lume of the Annales de Chimie, has endeavoured to 
show that this uncombined acid, which renders the 
phosphat of lime soluble, is indeed the acetous. The 
existence of the benzoic acid he has also demonstrated 
by a process more unexceptionable than the usual one 
of sublimation. 



Urticaria. — Page 459, col. 1, line, 12; '■^ be criti- 
cal." — This disease has been considered at greater 
length by Dr. Willan in the fourth number of his very 
valuable work, on Cutaneous Diseases, published since 
the article was printed. Urticaria, he observes, is cha- 
racterized by round, oval, or longitudinal elevations of 
the cuticle, commonly styled ivheals^ which have a 
white top, often surrounded by a diffuse redness. Some 
of the orbicular wheals, are said to resemble tubercles; 
but they have no tendency to suppuration, nor are they 
permanent; slight fever often attends, but the disease 
is not contagious. They itch and burn violently, and 
pass off" in branny scales. The varieties noticed by Dr. 
Willan, are urticaria febrilis, evanida, perstans, confer- 
ta, subcutanea, and tuberosa. 

Urticaria febrilis. The fever which precedes this 
disease resembles those which precede other eruptions, 
and is attended with similar nausea, anxiety, and load 
in the head. The eruption is preceded by fits of cold- 
ness and shivering, attended with the very peculiar 
itching and tingling. It appears about the third day, and 
sometimes later, like an efflorescence in patches, of a 
vivid red, or a crimson colour. The itching is greatly 
increased on going to bed, apparently from the little 
chill in uncovering the body. When peculiarly trou- 
blesome at night, the eruptions are ushered in by a 
slight return of the febrile paroxysm; but, at other 
times, they return Eijid disappear irregularly : scratch- 
ing always brings them on. At the latter end of the 
disease the eye lids swell, and are red, often with in- 
flammation on the sides of the feet. When the erup- 
tion comes out, the stomach is generally relieved ; but 
the pain and nausea return when it recedes. The dis- 
ease usually continues seven or eight days ; the erup- 
tions become of a pink colour, and the cuticle desqua- 
mates. In a very few instances it has been fatal. This 
species is nearly allied to erysipelas, and spoken of by 
Sydenham under this title. 

Urticaria fierstans chiefly attacks the luxurious and 
the plethoric, most commonly in summer. Any irritation, 
as teething in children, will bring it on; but its chief 
source is food peculiarly rich, or, from idiosyncrasy, any 
food. It is said to be often induced by eating an al- 
mond, frequently by muscles, crabs, and lobsters. We 
cannot but suspect, however, that the imagination had 
some share in the disease, which we are informed, in 
Tode's Bibliotheca, came on from taking lafiides can- 
erorum. Patients are not very liable to relapse; but a 
singular case is quoted by Dr. Willan, from Frank, of 
a young nian Avho had a return of it every day after 
dinner, though he confined himself to the mildest diet. 



Another is recorded by himself. The practice is very 
simple, consisting of the usual remedies for fever, with 
every means of regulating the cuticular discharge. 

The urticaria evanida is without fever, or any exten- 
sive efHorescence. The wheals are white at the top, 
with sometimes a slight redness at the base ; bnt, though 
hard, neither contain a fluid nor tend to suppuration. 
The disease is irregular in its appearance, and the parts 
it aflfects; in its duration and return. The persons af- 
fected are those of a sanguine temperament, an irritable 
skin, and a weak stomach; females rather than men ; 
and induced by fatigue, watching or agitation of mind. 
Heberden in the Medical Transactions, iii. 174; Van 
Swieten's Commentaries, § 723. 

Various substances in the stomach have, it is said, 
produced the disease ; but these are occasional causes 
only : the true morbid state is in the constitution ; and 
though Dr. Willan has found that by omitting particu- 
lar articles he has at times detected the real cause, he 
allows that he has not been always successful. The ur- 
ticaria will appear with every diet, while in others no- 
thing will induce it. 

In the urticaria conferta the eruption is full and ge- 
neral. The spots are less than in the other species ; 
but by coalescing they appear larger. The patches are 
often much inflamed at the base, and the itching at 
night is intolerable. The disease occurs, according to 
Dr. Willan, in persons who have a dry swarthy skin, 
and are above the age of forty, induced by excesses, too 
much heat, and immoderate exercise. Cooling diet and 
mild alteratives are the best remedies. 

Urticaria subcutanea appears only occasionally on the 
surface ; but the tingling and itching are constant. The 
inconvenience is first confined to one spot ; but soon 
extends to the whole limb, and often more extensively 
to different parts of the body, with pricking pains, like 
needles, a slight torpor in the muscles of the part most 
affected, and occasionally with cramp, or severe pain in 
the extremities. Such patients have seldom any per- 
spiration. These troublesome complaints are best re- 
lieved by a warm salt-water bath, and frequent fric- 
tions. 

In the urticaria tuberesa the wheals in -different places 
become tuberous, sink into the muscles, and impede 
their action. The tops are whitish, and they are hot 
and troublesome for several hours. This eruption usu- 
ally takes place at night, and disappears in the morning, 
leaving the patient languid and sore. It sometimes 
continues, with but few intervals, for a long time; and 
is attributed by our author, to irregularities in diet, 
violent exercise taken by persons usually sedentary, and 
the free use of spirituous liquors. Urticaria is de- 
scribed by the Greek and Arabian authors chiefly as 
symptomatic. 

UsNiEA. Cranii humani hcrba, lichen saxatilislAn.%-^. 
PI. 1609. A sad monument of human folly and super- 
stition ! Under this title, however, many of the villous 
and crustaceous lichens have been used, which, 
if useful in dysenteries, haemorrhages. Sec. are so as 
lichens only, which are in general slightly astringent. 
In epilepsy they may borrow some of their virtue from 
the horror they excite; for the dry bone only affords 
them a support. It is of real utility, however, as a 
dyeing material. 
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Uterus. — Page 459, col. 2, line 32 ; " regular about 
the fundus." — M. Tenon, in the sixth volume of the 
memoirs of the Institute, lately published, though read 
in the spring of 1800, has given some experiments 
on the spongy substance of the uterus, by which he 
means the body of the uterus from which the perito- 
naeum only has been separated. He found that water, 
urine, and the spirit of sal ammoniac softened it ; but 
that ether, alcohol, vinegar and the dulcified nitrous 
acid rendered it more solid in the same order ; ether 
had the least effect. The softening substances increased 
its weight, bulk, and length ; and urine enlarged and 
lengthened it more than pure water ; but its principal 
effect was greater on the membranous part at the neck 
than on the denser portion of the fundus ; and the 
effect of all these fluids was more conspicuous on the 
uterus of a woman newly delivered than on one at a 
distance from the period of parturition. Vinegar 
seemed not only a powerful astringent, but it increased 
the elasticity of the uterus: the aqua ammoniae not 
only softened it, but gave it the colour and semitrans- 
parence of horn. It was whitened in water, but re- 
mained opaque in all the other experiments. The 
uterus is more susceptible of contraction by vinegar, 
than its envelope, the peritonaeum. We have thought 
it necessary to notice these experiments ; but the phe- 
nomena seem to have been greatly influenced by pre- 
conceived ideas j and the first consequence drawn, that 
milk thrown by metastasis on the uterus in the puerpe- 
ral state, by its acidity gives tone to that organ, will be 
sufficient to show the futility of the author's object and 
his experiments. 

The last memoir in the volume just referred to, by 
the same author, is entitled " Remarks on the Mem- 
branous Covering which the Peritonaeum furnishes to 
the Uterus." Many authors, he observes, have sup- 
posed that the peritonaeum, in passing from the poste- 
rior and inferior surface of the bladder to the womb, 
rises over the whole anterior surface of the latter. 
Haller, however, in his last great work, the Ele- 
ments of Physiology, has changed his former opinion, 
and contends that the peritonaeum does not cover the 
whole anterior surface of the uterus. Later authors, 
he remarks, have been cither doubtful or silent on the 
subject, and he therefore inquires how, and at what 
spot, the urinary bladder is applied to the matrix. In 
this minute and interesting piece of anatomy we must 
employ the author's own description. 

" We must begin," he observes " with determining 
where the vagina at its upper extremity is attached to 
the neck of the uterus. This point is different in the in- 
fant girl, the woman who has had children, and one 
who has just lain in. In the first, where the vagina 
is minutely folded, it is extended to the middle of the 
neck of the uterus before it is attached. At the point 
of union it occasions a swelling in form of the ferrule of 
a cane ; and then the two lips of the os tineae project 
considerably into this membranous glove. In the second 
case, the lips of the os tineae are comparatively shorter 
than in the newly born infant. Sometimes one of these, 
usually the posterior, is effaced, occasionally both. In 
these three cases the attachment of the vagina to the 
matrix gives a greater length to the neck on which it is 
fixed. It is still more extensive, at the end of pregnancy, 
and during the first days which follow parturition. 



" If, at the same time, we consider the attachment 
of the basis of the bladder, we shall find that the canal 
of the urethra, and this basis are applied to the anterior 
surface of the vagina, so far as its insertion into the 
neck of the uterus, and that it even contracts adhesions 
with the neck, above the part where the vagina is at- 
tached. This last adhesion is more extensive in pro- 
portion to the prolongation of this part of the neck, 
and it is the substance of the bladder itself which 
is applied immediately to the substance of the vagi- 
na, and to that of the upper part of the coUum uteri; 
for it is not applied to that part where the vagina is in* 
serted. 

"The peritonaeum, therefore, which covers the up- 
per part of the fundus vesicae is prolonged on the an- 
terior surface of the uterus, and extends only towards 
the bottom of its body, without any communication in 
front with its neck. Where it joins the uterus it ad- 
heres to it, forming a kind of transverse bridle. The 
anterior part of the sheath, therefore, which the uterus 
receives from the peritonaeum, commences from this 
bridle. It rises over the rest of its body, and is closely 
joined to it by a short, dense, cellular substance, cover- 
ing its basis, and reflected back on its posterior surface, 
covering this surface in its whole extent. The sheath, 
therefore, afforded by the peritonaeum is sensibly longer 
behind than before. The two ligaments by which it is 
terminated on each side, and which join the sides of 
the rectum, are two parts constantly found. Their ex- 
tent, form, and position are most properly learnt on 
young subjects ; for all the disposition is changed in 
those who have had children." 

The second question examined in this paper respects 
the result of this connection of the urinary bladder with 
the upper part of the collum uteri. The first result is, that 
the vesica urinaria, during pregnancy, is drawn by its 
basis with the uterus, by the expansion of the latter 
from the lower to the upper region of the belly. 2. That 
the vesica is distended at its basis from one side to the 
other, at the period of parturition, in proportion to the 
expansion of the neck of the uterus. This explains the 
reason why, at the end of pregnancy, the meatus urina- 
rius is drawn upward, and why the basis of the vesica 
in those women who have had children is differently 
shaped from the vesicae of males, orof those women who 
have never been pregnant. 3. This adhesion of the vesica 
also, with the matrix, suggests a caution in practising 
the Caesarean operation that we do not cut the bladder. 
The surgeon must not, therefore, open the body of the 
uterus lower than six or seven millimeters above the 
part where the peritonaeum is attached anteriorly to that 
viscus, even though the finger introduced into the wound 
discovers a space of considerable depth in that viscus. 
The same adhesion suggests a pathological observation 
of considerable importance in surgery. In a complete 
prolapsus of the uterus, where its orifice is at the lower 
part, the matrix is wholly covered by the vagina, which 
is inverted. The basis of the vesica, then, is naturally 
drawn with the neck of the uterus out of the body. 
This double descent, our author adds, he has often con- 
firmed by dissection. 

This connection is of considerable importance, in M. 

Tenon's opinion, as it admits of the access of the urine 

to soften the neck of the uterus in the last months of 

pregnancy. The vesica, he thinks, always admits of 

1 Q 2 
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transudation ; for on, opening the abdomen of a living 
dog, the smell of the urine is obvious (Memoircs de la 
Academic, 1701); and when the vesica is distended 
with the uterus, he supposes that the intervals of the 
net work will be larger. He found also, by experiment 
that the bladder of a woman who had not been preg- 
nant for a long time, and that of another's newly deliver- 
ed, suffered a considerable quantity of water and urine 
to percolate ; but we can scarcely with safety transfer 
the analogy from the dead to the living subject. Other 
membranous viscera, however, do admitof percolation ; 
and it must be observed that the vesica urinaria is im- 
mediately attached to the coUum uteri without any in- 
tervening cellular substance. Our author, too, confines 
this office of an emollient to the thinner parts of the 
urine; for when the urine is stagnated it becomes acrid, 
and contributes to harden those organs to Avhich it finds 
a passage. There are undoubtedly many other objec- 
tions to our author's theory, which must not, at present 
detain us. It is enough to have communicated his prin- 
ciples : the judicious inquirer will decide. 



V. 



VERBASCUM.— Page 482, col. 1 , line 34; " a quart 
mu&t be drank daily." — The flowers smell sweetly, and 
have a honied taste. Their texture is so tender, that if 
bruised, inclosed in a vessel, and exposed to a moderate 
heat, they melt into a brown, miicilaginous, oily fluid. 
They yield by distillation a water smelling like roses, 
on which a thick, butyraceous, oily cuticle swims, but 
in small quantity. The chief virtue of these flowers 
seems to consist in their mucilaginous nature, assisted 
perhaps by an anodyne quality, which has been admit- 
ted by Boerhaave, Haller, and Linnaeus. The melted 
flowers areused as an application in gout, haemorrhoids, 
tenesmus, and dysentery (Degner). Reduced to a con- 
.serve, they arc recommended by Boerhaave in haemor- 
rhages. Others have employed them in internal ulcers 
and hectics ; but we have not such authorities for their 
use in these complaints as will allow us to enlarge on 
them. 

Verbascum nigrum, Lin. Sp. PI. 253. Linnaeus 
advises us to select the root from this species, though 
many authors take it from the former. It is employed 
to relieve the pain of paronychia, and the flowers are 
recommended in epilepsy. 

Veronica. — Page 485, col. 1, line 1^; ^^ bitter and 
roM^-A. "-The plant is bitterish and subastringent,so as to 
become black with sulphat of iron t the distilled water 
has some, but an indistinct, odour, and the tincture has 
a balsamic smell. The spirituous extract is bitterer 
than the aqueous, and nearly of equal weight. Those 
who expect any virtue from the volatile parts direct it 
to be infused in close vessels. It has been recom- 
mended in hectics, and , in catarrhal suffocations; but 
there is reaspn to apprehend that, from its astringency, 
it may prevent expectoration. From this power it has 
been supposed useful in calculus and in bloody urine. 
The pruritus of old persons is said to be relieved by it, 
•and sometimes the itch. 



Viola — Page 494, col. 1, line 46 ; '■'■derived fror,i 
the sug-ar." — On examination we find some respectable 
authorities for the laxative power of violets, cither in 
the form of an expressed juice or powder. Dioscorides 
recommends the flowers in epilepsy (lib. iv. 122); 
Baglivi in convulsive and nervous disorders. The heri/ 
is used as an emollient in cataplasms, fomentations, 8cc. 
The seed is diuretic, and on this quality its reputed 
lithontriptic power seems to depend. The root is said 
to be both emetic and laxative; but, when dried, to 
have either effect in an inconsiderable degree. 

Viola tricola. — Page 494, col. 1, line 65; " fi.' 
present disused." — The fresh herb chewed is bitterish, 
with the flavour of naphtha flowers, rendering the spittle 
green, and leaving for a long time a sense of acrimony. 
When strongly bruised it has the smell of the kernels 
of peaches, and on agitation from the tenacity of its 
mucilage resembles a cataplasm. On boiling, the odour 
disappears. On distillation with water a small quan- 
tity of oil is found to swim on it, of a subacrid taste. 
The extract, by means of water, is equal to one half of 
the dry; and one eighth of the recent plant. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the viola tricola was 
highly celebrated in cutaneous diseases and pruritus, in 
epilepsy and asthma; but was forgotten till Strack, in 
1779, in a dissertation which obtained the prize at Ley- 
den, again introduced it as a remedy in crustalactea^Its 
use has been since extended to herpes, impetigo, itch, 
8cc. It has also been given, it is said with success, in 
gout, rheumatism, hernia humoralis,. and even in epi- 
lepsy. For a tender boy, in crusta lactea, a handful of 
the herb was boiled in a quart of milk, and double that 
quantity in as much water, till half was consumed, for 
a lady. The taste of the decoction is rendered more 
palatable by fennel or coriander seeds. The simplest 
form is in powder with sugar. 

ViRGA aurea. — Page 494, col. 2, line 63; " ^//e 
best preparation." — Its chief use is in w"eakness of the 
urinary organs, calculus, and nephritic complaints. It 
has been recommended also in hectics, in incipient drop- 
sies, and in hsemoptysis from an external cause. 

Viscus. — Page 496, col. 1, line 62; " introduce it." — 
The viscum has been used in all convulsive diseases,- in 
chorea, hysteria, spasmodic asthma, and singultus. In 
gout, dysentery, vertigo, and apoplexy it has been re- 
commended, but on a very uncertain foundation. 

The leaves were recommended by Hippocrates in 
obstructions of the spleen, and no one can accuse /lini 
ofdruidical superstition. The berries are accounted 
poisonous, and produce violent discharges from, with 
inflammation of, the bowels. Boerhaave, probably 
from the qualities of bird lime, styled them incrassant-^ . 



W. 

WINTERANUS CORTEX.— Page 507, col. 2, line 
9;"^ proof spirit." — Though Dr. Morris discovered no 
essential oil in the distilled waters of the Winter's bark, 
Cartheuser, however, procured from it an oil of a very 
fragrant smell, of a bitter terebinthinate taste, speci- 
fically lighter than water. When this oil was suffered 
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to remain at rest it separated into two substances; one 
was white, sebaceous, and heavy, falling to the bottom; 
the other lighter, and of a pale yellov/. 



ZEDOARIA. — Page 5 10, col. 1, line 43; ^<- pungent 
essencialoil.''— The quantity of this oil is from JL to j\^, 
which in a moderate heat is of a greenish blue colour, but 
in a higher temperature, blackish. Geoff roy intimates, 
that this oil concretes to camphor, which Crell denies. 
Water, by maceration, dissolves the fragrant and bitter 
portions. The decoction is of a yellow brown, and 
yields about one third of a disagreeable bitter and sub- 



acrid extract. Spirit is tinged by it of a reddish yellow, 
rendered more acrid and bitter than water, but with a 
less smell of camphor than the decoction. Its extract 
is moderately bitter and aromatic, warm and grateful. 
The quantity varies from an eleventh to a sixteenth 
part. 

ZiNGiRER.— Page 512, col. 1, line 25; " nearhj the 
whole behind.'''-A drachm only of essential oilcan be ob- 
tained from a pound, which retains the smell, but has 
not the pungency of the ginger. The watery infusion 
is at first acrid, and in smell resembles the root. The 
extract is about one fourth, the spirituous extract one 
sixteenth : each retains the taste only of the ginger. 
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B. "When ai» English name does not occur in this Index, it will be found in the Dictionary itself, in the alphabetical order, or 
a Latin word too nearly resembling it to be overlooked. The figures preceded by the letter A refer to tie Appendix. 



A. 



ABORTION, see Abortus, i. 5. 
Abortion, see Medicina forensis, i. 966. 
Abscess, see Abscessus, i. 8, a 1. 
lumbar, see Psoas abscessus, ii. 

236. 
Abscesses, see Cortex Peruv. i. 501. 
Absorption, see Absorptio, i. 19. 

see Absorb entia vasa, i. 18. 

Abstinence, see Abstinentia, i. 19. 
Acetic acid, see Acetum distillatura, i. 24. 
Acetous acid, see Acetum distillatum, i. 24. 

see Chemia, i. 416. 

Acidity, see Aciditas, i. 27. 
Acids, see Acida, i. 26. 

see Chemia, i. 413. 

see AHtacida, i. 131, a 13. 

Acrid medicines, see Acridae, i. 29. 
Acrimony, see Acrimonia, i. 30. 

see Alkali, i. 65. 

Adder's tongue, see Ophioglossum, ii. 73. 
AfFecteur's (L') antisyphilitic rob, see Ar- 

gentum vivum, i. 175. 
Affinity, see Affinitas, i. 46. 
Agaric, see Boletus, i. 261. 
Ages, see .Etas, i. 43. 
Agrimony, see Bidens, i. 245, a 35. 

hemp, see Eupatorium, i. 630. 

Agustine earth, see Chemia, i. 419. 
Air, see Aer, i. 27. 

see Barometrum, i. 232. 

seb Chemia, i. 412. 

see Pneumatica, ii. 205. 

see Sea, ii. 334. 

Alcohol, see Vinum adustum, ii. 491. 
Alder, see Alnus, i. 80, a 4. 
Alexanders, see Hipposehnum, i. 752. 
Alexiterials, see Materia medica, i. 932. 
Alkalis, see Chemia, i. 418. 

see Potassa, ii. 218. 

. see Sal, ii. 301. 

Alkanet root, see Anciiusa, i. 109, a 9. 
AUegar, see Acetum, i. 23. 
Allh;;al, see Androsaemum, i. 111. 

Sweet scented American, seeller- 

batum Canadcnslum, i. 744. 

Hercules', see Opoponax, ii. 83. 

Clo\vi\'s, see Panax coloni, ii. 97. 

see Pastinaca olusatra, ii. 



116. 

Alligator wood, see Thuris cortex, ii. 425. 
Allspice, see Piper Jainaicense, ii. 179. 
Almonds, see Amygdala:, i. 102. 
Aloetic wine, see Sacra tincl'.ira, ii. 297. 
Alteratives, see Alterantia, i. 83. 
— — — — see Materia medica, i. 937. 



Alum, see Alumen, i. 84. 
Alumine, see Argilla, i. 179. 

see Chemia, i. 410. 

Amber, see Succinum, ii. 398. 

apples, see Pomambra, ii. 210. 

Ambergris, see Amber grisea, i. 90. 
Ammonia, see Alcali volatile, i. 64. 
Amphibia, see Alimenta, i. 72, 74. 
Amputation, see Amputatio, i. 97, a 6. 

• see Fractura, i. 680. 

Amulets, see Amuleta, i. 102. 
Analogy, see Analogia, i. 105, a 8. 
Anatomy, see Anatomia, i. 107. 
Anchovies, see Condimentum, i. 476. 
Anderson's Scotch pills, see Aloes, i. 81. 
Anemone, meadow, see Pulsatilla, ii. 249, 

A. 148. 
Aneurism, see Aneurisma, i. 112. a 10. 

see Aorta, a 15. 

Angelica, berry bearing, see Azalia, i. 167. 
Anger, see Ira, i. 832. 
Anhalt water, see Anhaltina aqua, i. 123. 
Animal oil, see Animale Dippelii, i. 125. 

food, see Alimenta, i. 71. 

substances, see Chemia, i. 421. 

see Osmazome, ii. 87. 

Anime, gum, see Anime, i. 126. 

see Hymenea, i 778, a 128. 

Anise, see Anisum, i. 128, a 12. 

Indian, see Anisum Indicum, ib. ib. 

Ant, see Formica minor, i. 678, a 114. 

velvet, see Mutilla, i. 1017, a 140. 

Antacids, see Materia medica, i. 931. 
Antalkalis, see Materia medica, ib. 
Antidotes, see Materia medica, i. 932. 
Antipathy, see Antipatheia, i. 142, a 14. 
Antiseptics, see Materia medica, i. 931. 
Antispasmodics, see Materia medica, i. 

930. 
Ants, acid of, see Formic acid, a 115. 
Anxiety, see Alysmos, i. 85. 
Apoplexy^ see Apoplexia, i. 152, a 16. 

see Carc-i, i. 353. 

see Cold, i. 461. 

see Emetica, i. 603. 

Apostle's ointment, see Apostolorum ung. 

i. 154. 
Apothecar\% qualifications of an, see Phar- 
macia, ii. 148. 
Appetite, want of, see Anorexia, i. 130, 

A 12. 
voracious, or canine, see Bou- 

hm'.s, i. 276, A 46. 

see Prognos's, ii. 229. 

Apples, see Malum and Mal'.is, i. 905. 
■ acid of, see Malic acid, i. 904, a 

136. 



Apples, acid of, see Chemia, i. 417. 
Apricot, see Armeniaca mala, i. 180, a 22. 
Archangel, see Lamium, i. 852. 
Arm, see Brachium, i. 278. 

see Humeri os, i. 762, a 126. 

Arnotto, see Orleana, ii. 85. 
Aromatic aloe, see Agallochum, i. 55. 
Arquebusade water, see Aquae stillat. spi- 
rit, i. 165. 
Arrow head, see Sagitta, ii. 298. 

root, see Sagittaria alexipharmica. 



ib. 



137. 



see Maranta arundinacea, a 



Arsenic, see Arsenicum album, i. 182, a 

23. 
-^-^— ■ see Cancer, i. 332. 
Arsmart, see Persicaria, ii. 133, a. 147. 
Arteries, see Aorta, i. 145, a. 15. 

see ArteriS, i. 184, a. 24. 

■ see Carotid ae, i. 355, a. 62. 

see Cervicales arteriae, i. 402. 

see Coehca arteria, i. 456. 

see Coronariae arteriae, i. 496, 

see Crurales arteriae, i. 514. 

see Cubitahs arteria, i. 516. 

see Diaphragmaticae arterise, i 



556. 



730. 



A. 126. 



130. 



seeDuodenahs arteria, i. 581. 
see Dura; matrls arteriae, i. 582. 
see Epigastricae arteriae, i. 617. 
see Femoralis arteria, i. 655. 
see Gastrica arteria, i. 697. 
see Glutaea arteria, i. 710. 
see Gutturalis arteria, i. 723. 
see Haeraorrhoidales arteriae, i. 

see Hepatica arteria, i. 741. 
see Humeralis arteria, i. 762, 

see Hypogastricae arteriae, i. 782. 

see Iliacae arteriae, i. 972. 

see Innomiiiata arteria, i. 819, a 

see Intercostales arteriae, i. 822. 
see Interossea arteria, i. 828. 
see Lumbares arteriae, i. 887. 
see Mammarioe arteriae, i. 907. 
see Maxillariw arteriae, i. 935. 
see Mese iTcncae arterioe, i. 984. 

• see Obturatrix ;.rtcria, ij. 58. 
■ see Occipitalis arteria, ii. ib. 

sec Pancreaticae arteri.x, ii. 97. 

• see Pericardii ai-teria, ii. 125. 

• sec Peronxa ^rtcris, ii. 133. 
see Plantaris art. ext, et. int. ii 



193. 
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Arteries, see Poplitea artcria, ii. 211. 

see Pudica avteria, ii. 244. 

see Pylorica arteria, ii. 259. 

see Kadialis arteria, ii. 268. 

: see Renales artcri^e, ii. 274. 

see Sacra arteria, ii. 297, 

see .Scapvilarix arteri e, ii. 317. 

see Sciytica arteria, ii. 320. 

see Spermatics artcrise, ii. 368. 

see Spinales arteri.e, ii. 373. 

see Splenica arteria, ii. 376. 

see Subclaviae arteriae, ii. 394. 

see Subling-ualis arteria, ii. 395. 

see Temporalis arteria, ii. 415. 

— see Thoi-acicse arteriae, ii. 424. 

see Thymicae arteiise, ii. 426, 

— see Tibialis arteria, ii. 427. 

see Trachealis arteria, ii. 434. 

see Vertebralis arteria, ii. 485. 



Artichoke, see Cinara, i. 439. 

Arum, Di-agon's, or many leaved, see Dra- 

contium, i. 579. 
Ash, see Fraxinus, i, 684, a 115. 
Asp, see Aspis, i. 202, a 28, 
Asper, oil ofj see Asper, i. SOl. 
Assarabacca, common, see Asaron, i. 194, 

A 28. 
Asses' flesh, see Oc-kow, ii. 59. 
milk, artificial, see Eryng'ium, i. 

624. 
Astringents, see Materia medica, i. 932. 
Atrophy, see Atrophia, i. 213, a 29. 
Attenuants, see Materia medica, i. 931. 
Attraction, elective, see Affinitas, i. 46. 
Aiirmar, see Auris marina, i. 218, a 30. 
Azotic air, see Azotum, i. 221. 

see Aer, i. 40. 

— ■ see Chemia, i. 412. 



B. 

Bacheh's tonic pills, see Ascites, i. 197. 
Back, see Dorsum, i. 579. 

bone, see Spina, ii. 37X). 

'^^—— see Vertebrae, 717. 
Baker's Itch, see Psoriasis, ii. 240. 
Baldmony, see Meu, i. 986, a 138. 
Baldness, see Alopecia, i, 82, a 4, 
Balm, see Melissa, i. 973. 
of Gilead, see Balsamum, i. 228, a 

31, 
Balsam-apple, see Momordica, i. 993. 
Balsams, see Balsamum, i. 229, and Peru- 

vianum, Tolutanum, &c, in the order of 

the alphabet. 
Bandage, see Capelina, i. 339. 
— — — see Chevastre, i. 422. 

see Chiastre, ib. 

. — see Deligatio, i. 5o7, 

— ■ see Discrimen, i. 568. 

— — — see Monoculus, i. 993, 

— , see Quadriga, ii. 264. 

. see Ricae, ii. 289. 

see Simplex oculus, ii. 352, 

- — see Spica, ii. 370. 

see Stella, ii. 382. 

see Suspensor, ii. 406. 

Bandages, see Fascia, i. 408. 
Bajidy-legs, see Valgus, ii,467. 
Barbsdoes cherry tree, see Malpighia, i, 

905, 
^ • nut, see Cataputia ricinoides, 

i. 367, A 68, 

tar, see Petroleum Barbadense, 



Barbarossa's pills, ^e Argcntum vivum, 

i, 174, 
Barberry, see Berberis, i. 241, a 35, 
Barbus, see Barbota, i. 231. 
Bark, see Cortex, i. 498. 

Peruvian, see Cortex Peruvianus, i. 



499, A 90. 
ber, i. 505. 



red, see Cort. Peruv. ru- 
■ yellow, see Flavus cor- 



ii. 141. 



■ wat«r, see Citronelle, i. 445. 



tex, i. 668. 
Barley, see Hordeum, i. 761. 
Bartholomew's herb, see Cassina, i. 362. 
Barytes, see Chemia, i. 419. 
Basil, see Basihcum, i. 233, a 34. 
Bastard sponge, see Alcyonium, i. &7. 
Bateman's drops, see Anodynum, i. 130, 
Bates's anodyne balsam, see Anodynum, 

ib. 
Bath for the feet, see Pediluvium, ii. 119. 
Bathing, see Balneum, i. 223, a 30. 

■ see Bathing, i. 234. 

IJaum, see Mehssa, i. 973. 
Bay, see Laurus vulgaris, i. 862. 

■ sore, see Sore, bay, ii. 363. 

see Cancer, i. 332. 

wine, see Cedrinum vinum, i. 383, 

Bean, see Faba, i. 638, a 109. 
see Phaseolus, ii. 152. 

Beard, see Barba, i. 230, a 33. 

Bear's breech, see Acanthus, i. 21. 

ears, see Auricula ursi, i. 217. 

foot, see Helleborus foctidus, i. 737. 

whortleberry, see Uva ursi, ii, 460. 

Bcastings, see Colostrum, i. 467. 

see Lac, i. 850. 

Beaume de vie, see Balsamum vitx, i. 
230. 

's magisterial water, see Carmes, 

eau de, i. 353. 

Beaver, see Castor, i. 362. 

Beech tree, see Fagus, i. 639, a 109. 

Beef tea, see Bos, i. 266. 

Bees, see Apes, i. 147. 

Beestings, see Colostrum, i. 467. 

Beet, see Beta, i. 242. 

Beetle, fdur-legged, see Blatta, i. 252, 

Beliefs svrup, see Argentum vivum, i. 
175. 

Bell flovver, see Cervicaria, i. 402, 

Belly, see Abdomen, i. 1, a 1. 

— ^ — see Inflammation of the muscles of 
the, i. 807. 

Ben, see Behen, i. 239. 

nut, see Ben, i. 240. 

Benjamin, gum, see Benzoinum, i, 240, 
A 35. 

Bennet, herb, see Caryophyllata, i. 357, 
A 64. 

Benzoic acid, see Chemia, i, 418. 

Bergamot, essence of, see Aurantia, i. 
216, A 30. 

Bermudas berries, see Saponariae muculas, 
ii. 312. 

Bernard the hermit, see Cancellus, i. 327. 

Berry, see Bacca, i. 222, a 30, 

Bestuchef's nervous tincture, see Ferrum, 
i. 661, 

Betle, see Betla, i. 243, 

Betony, see Betonica, i. 243, a 35. 

Bezoar nuts, see Bonduch Ind. i. 262. • 

Bezoardic spirit of Bussius, see Bussii sp. 
bez. i. 295. 

Bilberry, see Alyrtillorum baccae, a 141. 

Bile, see BiU.s, i. 248, 

black, ste Atra biUs, i. 212. 

see Chottiaj i. 421. 



Bile, see Digestio, i. 563. 

Binding bean tree, sec Acaci.i, i. 2Q. 

Bindweed, sec Smilax, ii. 304. 
sea, see Brassica maritima, i. 

280. 
Birch tree, see Betida, i. 243, a 35. 
Birdlime, see Aquifoliuni, i. 166, 

see Viscus, ii. 496. 

Birds, see AUmenta, i. 72, 7o. 

's cherry, see Padus, ii. 91. 

's foot, see Ornithopodium, ii. 86, 

Birthwort, see Aristolochia, i, 179, 18Q, 

A 22, 
Bishop's weed, see Ammi, i. 92. 
Bistort, see Bistorta, i. 251, a 36. 
Bitter apple, or gourd, see Colocynthis,. 

i. 466, A 85. • 

Bitters, see Amara, i. 87, a 5. 

see Antacida, a 13. 

see Gentiana, a 120. 

Blackberry, see Rubus vulgaris, ii. 293. 
Black cattle, distemper of, see Bovina af- 

fectio, i. 277. 

drops, see Guttae nigrae, i. 722, a 



123. 



— disease, see Morbus niger, i. 1004. 

— lead, see Plumbago, ii. 198, 

— , see Plumbum nigrum, ii, 204. 

water, see Pyrosis, i. 492. 



flux, see Calcinatio, i. 305. 

Bladder, see Vesica urinaria, ii. 486, 

see Abscessus vesicae, i. 16. 

see Catarrhus vesicae, i. 373. 

see Inflammatio vesicx-, i. 810. 

see Procidentia vesica;, ii. 225. 

Blast, see Afflatus, i. 55. 
Bleeding, see Phlebotomia, ii. 153. 

see Aboitus, 1. 5. 

see Arteriotomia, i. 186, 

see Febi-is, i. 652. 

see Hemoptysis, i. 726. 

see Inflammatio, i. 802, 

'— see Anxmia, a 8. 

Bleedings, see Haemorrhagia, i. 727 — 30, 

A 124. 
at the nose, see Hxmorrhagia 

nasi, i. 729, a 125. 
Blind worm, see Caeciha, i, 301, 

gut, see Caecum intestinum, ib. 

Blindness, see Amaurosis, i. 88, a 5. 

see Amblyopia, i. 89. 

see Cataracta, i. 367, a 68,71. 

see Galvanism, i. 694. 

■ see Gutta serena, i, 722, 

see Nj'ctalops, ii. 54, 

Blistering plaster, ointment, and cerate, 

see Cantliarides, i. 338, 
Blisters, see Febris, 1. 651, 
Blood, see Sanguis, ii. 309. 

see Circulatio, i. 441. 

see Cor, i. 493. 

see Phlebotomia, ii. 157. 

see Respiratio, ii, 279. 

see Sanguificatio, ii. 308, 

see An ctmia, a 8. 

spitting of, see Ha-moptysis, i. 725, 

A. 123. 
Blood stone, see Haematites, i, 724. 
Blood wort, see Lapathum rubrum, i. 

859. 
Uloody flux, see Dysenteria, i. 583. 
Blushing, see Enchymoma, i. 609. 
Boil, see Furunculus, i. 690. 
Boiling, see Coctio, i. 455. 
Bole, see Bolus, i. 262, a o7. 
Bompournickel, see Cohphium, i. 465 
Boncbinder, see Osteocolla, ii. 87. 
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Bones, softness of, see Mollitics ossium^ i, 

992, A 139. 
Book worm, see Blatta, i. 252^ 
Boraclc acid, see Sedativus sal, ii. 338. 

see Chemia, i. 417. 

Borrage see Borrago, i, 265, a 39. 

Bouez de Sigogne's antisyphilitic elixir, 

see Arg. viv. i. 175. 
Bowels, see Intestina, i. 828, a 130. 

see Viscera, ii. 495. 

■- see Catarrlius intestinorum, i. 37o. 
inflammation of, see [nflamma- 



tion of the intestines, i. 804. 
Box, see Buxus, i. 295, a 50. 
Box thorn, see Lycium buxi foliis, i. 895. 
Brain, see Anaemia, a 8. 

see Cerebellum and Cerebrum, i. 

393, A 73. 

see Fungus cerebri, a 117. 

compression of, see Cerebri com- 



pressio, i. 400. 

concussion of, see Concussio, i.473. 

rupture of, see Hernia cerebri, i. 



746. 
inflammation of, see Phrenitis, ii. 

161. 
Bran, see Furfur, i. 689. 

see Coliphium, i. 465. 

Brank, see Fagopyrum, i. 639. 

ursine, see Acanthus, i. 21. 

Brass, see iEsecavum, i. 43. 
Bread, see Coliphium, i. 465. 
see Panis, ii. 97. 

Breadfruit, see Artocarpus, i. 192, a 27. 
Breakfast, see iEratisma, i. 29. 
Breast, see Mammae, i. 906. 

see Abscessus pectoris, i. 14. 

see Inflammation of the mavamx, 

« i. 806. 

Breastbone, see Sternum, ii. 383. 

Breath, fetid, see Dysodes, i. 587. 

Breathing, see Respiratio, ii. 276. 

difficulty of, see Dyspnoea, i. 

588, A 103. 

— see Foetus, i. 675. 

see Orthopnoea, ii. 86. 

see Prognosis, ii. 228. 

Brick, see Later, i. 860. 

Brimstone, see Sulphur, ii. 402. 

Brionj', see Bryonia,*!. 287, 288. 

Brook lime, see Becabunga, i. 239, a -34. 

Broom, see Genista, i. 701. 

Broth, see Jus, i. 844. 

Bruises, see Contusa, i. 485. 

Bruise wort, see Bellis minor, i. 239. 

see Saponaria, ii. 311. 

Brunswic mum, see Abies, i. 4. 
Bru's tonic mercurial lozenges, see Ar- 
gent, viv. i. 175. 
Brush, see Scopula, ii. 327. 

see Brush, a 47. 

Bryony, white, see Bryonia alba, i. 287, 

A 47. 
Buck bean, see Trifolium paludosum, ii. 

439. 
Buckthorn, see Rhamnus, ii. 283. 
buckwheat, sec Fagopyrum, i. 639. 
Bud, see Gemma, a 120. 
Bug, see Cimcx, i. 438. 
Bugle, see Bugula, i. 293. 
Bugloss, see Buglossum, i. 293. 
Burdock, sec Bardana, 1. 231. 
Burgundy pitch, see Pix Burgundica, ii. 

i 8.i. 
Burn cow, see Buprestis, i. 294, a 48. 
Bui t saxifrage, see PimpinelJa, ii. 178. 
A 147. 



Burns, see Ambusta, i. 91, a 5. 
Burrow duck, see Vulpainser, ii. 506. 
Butcher's broom, see Ruscus, ii.293. 
Butter, see Butyrum, a 50. 

see Adeps, i. 33. 

see Lac, i. 850. 

Butter bur, see Petasites, ii. 140. 
Butter wort, see Sanicula eboracensis, ii. 
309. 



Cabbage, see Brassica, i. 279. 

bark tree, see GeofFraea inermis. 



i. 704. 



170. 



tree, see Areca Americana, i. 



Cabbage tree, bastard, see GeofFr.^a in- 
ermis, i. 704, A 121. 
Cade oil, see Cads oleum, a 51. 
Cadmia, see Calamina, i. 303. 
Casarean operation, see C tsarea sectio, 

i. 301. 
Calabash tree, see Higuero, i. 751. 
Calambac wood, see Aspalathum, i. 200. 
Calamint, see Calamintha, i. 303, 304. 
Calamy, see Calamina, i. 303. 
Calf's snout, see Antirrhinum, i. 142. 
Calomel, see Mercurius dulcis sublima- 

tus, i. 982. 
Camel's hay, see Juncus odoratus, i. 844.* 
Cammock, see Anonis, i. 130. 

see Ononis, a 143. 

Camomile, see Chama:melum, i. 405 — 6, 

a 76. 
Campanula, see Cervicaria, i. 402. 
Camplior, see Camphora, i. 323, a 55. 
Camphoric acid, see Acidum camphori- 
cum, i. 326. 

see Chemia, i. 418. 

Campion, wild white, see Ocimastrum, 
ii. 59. 

i red, see Ocymoides, i. 64. 

Canal coal, see Ampelitis, i. 95. 
Canary grass, see Phalaris, ii. 143. 
Cancer, see Acrimonia, i. 30. 

see JErugo aris, i. 42. 

see Arsenicum, i. 183. 

see Ferrum, i. 658. 

see Fluor albus, i. 672. 

see Scrotum, ii. 333. 

Candle, see Candela, i. 334. 

fumigating, see Candela fumalis, 

ib. 
Canker, see Cancnim oris, i. 334. 
Cap, see Cucupha, i. 518. 
Caper, see Capparis, i. 341, a 58. 
Capillaire, see Adianthum, i. 34. 
Capivi, balsam of, see Balsamum copaibae, 

i. 229, A 31. 
: see Capivi balsamum, i. 

340. 
Caraways, see Carui, i. .356, a 64. 
Cai'bonic acid air, see Aer, i. 39. 

see Chemia, i. 413. 

Cardamoms, see Cardamomum, i. 346 — 7, 

A 60. 
Carmelite water, see Carmes, eau de, i. 

353. 
Carminatives, see Carminantia, ib. 
Carnation tree, see Cacalianthemum, i. 

298. 
Carob tree, see Siliqua didcis, ii. 351. 
Carrot, common, see Daucus sativus, i. 

533. 
wild, see Daucus vulgaris, ib. 



Carrot, deadly, see Thapsia, ii. 421. 
of Crete, see Daucus Creticus, i 

533, A 99. 
Carthagena bean, see Bejuio, i. 239. 
Cascarilla, see Thuris cortex, ii. 425. 
Cashew nut, see Acajaiba, i. 20. 
Cassia bark, see Cassia car3oph\11ata, i. 

361. 
Cassia, purging, see Cassia fistularis, ib. 

A 65. 
Cassaidony, see Stcechas, ii. 385. 
Castor oil, see Cataputia. i. 366. 
Catalepsy, see Catalepsis, i. 363, a 67. 
Cataplasm of plaster of Paris, see Calcis 

vitr. catap. i. 306. 
Cataract, see Cataracta, i. 364, a 68, 71 

see Galvanism, i. 694. 

Catarrh, chronic, see Abies, i. 4. 
Catechu, see Terra Japonica, ii. 418. 
Catheter, see Catheterismus, i. 379. 
Caul, see Omentum, ii. 72. 
Cauliflower, see Brassica florida, i. 279 
Caustics, see Causticum, i. 382. 
Caviare, see Caviarium, 383, a 72. 

see Condimentum, i. 476. 

Cedar, see Cedrus, i. 383. 

Lycian, sec Olibanum, ii. 73. 

wine, see Cedrinum vinum, i. 383 

Celandine, see Chclidonium, i. 401, a 76. 

greater tree, see Bocconia, a 

37. 
Celery, see Apium sativum, i. 150. 

see Celeri Italorum, a 72. 

Cellular membrane, sec Cellulosa men' 

brana, i. 384, a 72.^ 
Cement, see Csementatio, i. 457. 
Centaury, less, see Centaurium minus, i. 
■ 386, A 72. 

greater, see Rhaponticum vii' 

gare, ii. 283. 

Chalk, see Creta, i. 508. 

Chap in the lip, see Labrisuleium, i. 848 

Chaps, see Rhagades, ij. 283. 

Charcoal, see Carbo vegetabilis, i. 34. : 

A 59. 
Chardoon, see Cinara spinosa, i. 439. 
Charlock, see Rapistrum, ii. 503. 
Chaste tree, see Agnus castus, i. 57. • 

Cheese, see Caseus, i.359. 

rennet, see Gallium, i. 693, a llir:. 

Chemistry, see Chemia, i. 409. 
Cherry, see Cerasus, i. 392, a 73. 

bay, see Laui'o-cerasus, i. 861. 

wild cluster, see Padus, ii. 91. 

Chervil, see Chaerefolium., i. 403, a 75. 

great, see Myrrhis, i* 1019. 

Chestnut, see Castanea, i. 362. 

horse, see Hippocastanum. 

751, A 126. 

Chewing, see Masticatio, i. 917. 
Chich pea, see Cicer, i. 436. 
Chicken pox, see Varicella, ii. 468 
Chick weed, see Alsir^e, i. 82. 
Chilblain, see Pernio, ii. 132. 
Child, see Foetus, iT 673, a 113 

see Infans, i. 797. 

see Ablactatio, i. 4. 

see Aciditas, i. 27. 

see Acrimonia, i. 30. 

see Asthma spasmodicum, i. 2 •: . 

see Atrophia, i. 213, a 29. 

see Cholosis, i. 431. 

see Convulsio, i. 488. 

see Crinoncs, i. 510. 

see Dentitio, i. 542. 

see Diaeta, i. 549. 

see Distortio spini, i. 5TV 
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child, see Erysipelas infantilis, i. 626. 

see Hernia cerebri, ii. 514. 

see Intertrigo, i. 828. 

see Lactatio, i. 855, a 133. 

see Necrosis infantilis, ij. 6. 

see Pes, ii. 136. 

see Psoriasis infantilis, ii. 240, 241. 

' see Siriasis, ii. 353. 

see Spina bifida, ii. 371. 

see Strophulus, ii. 391. 

see Valgus, ii. 467. 

see Verminosa febris, ii. 716. 

Chimney sweepers' cancer, see Scrotum, 

ii. 333. 
Ching's lozenges, see Oblates purgantes, 

ii. 55. 
Chocolate, see Cacao, i. 298, a 51. 

— artificial, see Cacao, i. 299. 

Christmas ros^, see Helleborus niger^ i. 

738. 
Christ's thorn, see Paliurus, ii. 92. 

hand, see Saccharum, ii. 296. 

Chrome, see Chemia, i. 420. 
Church bugs, see Aselli, i. 200. 
Chyle, see Chylus, i. 435. 
Cider, see Pomaceum, ii. 210. 
Cinnamon, see Cinnamomum, i. 440, a 80. 
"wild, see Canella alba, i. 335, 

A 57. 
•— — ^— — — — Cassia lignea, i.362, a 65. 
Cinquefoil, see Quinquefolium, ii. 265. 

silver, sec Ansei-ina, a 13. ' 

Cistus, marsh, see Ledum palustre, i. 863, 

A 133. 
Citric acid, see Chemia, i. 417> 
Citron, see Citreum, i. 445. 
Civet, see Zibethum, ii. 510. 
Claret, see Claretum, i. 446. 
Clary, see Horminum, i. 762, a 126. 

Ethiopian, see ^thiopis, i. 45. 

Clay, see Alumine, a 5. 

Cleavers, see Aparine, i. 146, a 15. 

bees, see Aparine, ib. ib. 

Clothes, see Coopertio, i. 489. 
— ^— see Vestitus, ii. 487. 

see Autumnus, i. 219. 

Cloudberry, see Chamaemorus, i. 406, a 76. 
Cloves, see Caryophylli, i. 357, a 65. 

July flower, see Caryaphyllus ru- 
ber, i. 358. 

bark, see Cassia caryophyllata, i. 
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• see Culiltlawan, a 97. 

Clubmoss, see Lycopodium, i. 895, a 135. 
Glutton's febrifuge spirit, see Febrifugus 

spiritum, i. 641. 
Clysters, see Enema, i. 610, a 106. 

see Pharmacia, ii. 150. 

Cnidian berries, see Cnidia grana, i. 452, 

A 82. 
Coagulation, see Congelatio, i. 478. 
Coal, see Carbo fossilis, i. 344. 
Cobalt, see Chemia, i. 420. 
Cochineal, see Coccinilla, i. 452, a 82. 
Cockle, see Lolium, i. 881. 

see Nigellastrum, i. 1011. 

— (the), see Concha striata, i. 472. 

Coco nut tree, see Palma coccifera, ii. 94. 
Coffee, see Coffaea, i.457, a 83. 
Cold, see Gravedo, i. 717. 

see Acida, i. 26. 

see Carmcs, eau de, i. 353. 

— »- see Inflammatio, i. 803. 

(a) see Catarrhus, i. 370. 

Collar bones, see Claviculae, i. 447, a 81, 
Colour, see Color, a 86. 
.-Toltsfoot, see Tussilago, ii. 444. 



Coltsfoot, strange, see Cacalia, i. 298. 
Columbium, see Chemia, i. 420. 
Combination, see Pharmacia, ii. 145. 
Combustion, see Pharmacia, ii. 146. 
Comfits, see Confecta, i. 477. 
Comfrey, see Consolida, i. 480. 
Condensation, see Pharmacia, ii. 145. 
Congelation, see Pharmacia, ib. 
Confound, see Consolida, i. 480. 

middle, see Bugula, i. 293. 

Constitution, see Temperamentum, ii. 414. 
Consumption, see Phthisis, ii. 394. 

see JEora, i. 37. 

see Atrophia, i. 213. 

see Oc-kow, ii. 61. 

Contraction, see Contractura, i. 484. 
Convulsion, see Convulsio, i. 487, a 88. 

see Spasmus, ii. 364. 

Convulsions, see Abortus, i. 6. 

see Antispasmodica, i. 143. 

see Pregnancy, ii. 221. 

Copper, see JEs, i. 42. 

see Cuprum, i. 522. 

: — see .Eris flos, squamae, &c. i. 41. 

see JErugo, &c. i. 42. 

see JEs ustum, i. 43. 

Coral, see CoralUum, i. 494. 

tree, see Corallodendron, i. 494. 

Coral wort, see Dcntalium, i. 541. 
Cordials, see Cardiaca, i. 347. 
Coriander, see Coriandrum, i. 494, a 89. 
Cork, see Cork, i. 495, a 89. 

see Suber, ii. 395. 

acid of, see Chemia, i. 418. 

Corn, see Cerealia, i. 393. 

Corn campion, see Nigellastrum, ii. 23. 

Corn flag, French, see Gladiolus, i. 797. 

rose, see Anemone, i. 112. 

Cornel tree, see Cornus, i. 496. 

Corns (on the feet), see Clavus, i. 448, 

A 81. 
Corrosives, see Corrodentia, i. 498. 

see Materia medica, i. 932. 

Cosmetics, see Cephalalgia, i. 389. 
Costiveness, see Constipatio, i. 481. 

see Obstipatio, ii. 58. 

see Stypsis, ii. 393. 

Cotton, see Bombax, i. 262. 

weed, see Gnaphalium marltlm- 

um, i. 710. 

Couch grass, see Gramen caninum, i. 716, 

A 122. 
Couching, see Cataracta, i. 368, 369. 
Cough, see Tussis, ii. 444. 

see Abies, i. 4. 

Counter-opening, see Contra-apertura, i. 

484. 
poison, see Contrayerva, i. 485, 

A 88. 
Court plaster, see Adhesivum, a 3. 
Cow bane, see Cicuta aquatica, i. 438, 

A 79. 
Cow itch, see Dolichos pruriens, i. 578, 

A 102. 

see Phaseolus zurratensis, ii. 
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see Stizolobium, ii. 385. 

pox, see Vaccina, ii, 462. 

Cowslip, see Paralysis, ii. 104. 

French, see Auricula ursi, i. 

217. 
Cow weed, see Chaerefolium sylvestre, i. 

403. 
wheat, purple, see Melampyrum, i. 

972. 
Cranen's febrifuge, see Antimonium, i. 

140. 



Crab, see Astaciiis, i. 203. 

see Cancer, i. 327. 

Crab lice, see Morpioncs, i. 1005 
Crab's eyes, see Oculi cancrorum, ii. 59 
Cramp, see Grampus, i. 506. 

see Spasmus, ii. 364. 

Crane berries, see Oxycoccus, ii. 89. 
Crane's bill, see Geranium, i. 704, a 121. 
Crayfish, see Astacus fluviatilis, i. 203. 
Cream, see Lac, i. 849. 

Cresses, see Nasturtium, ii. 5. 

Turkey, see Draba, i. 579. 

Sciatica, see Lepidium gramineo- 

folio, i. 864. 
Cricket, baum, see Cicada, i. 436. 
Crookedness, sec Gibber, i. 706, a 122. 
Cross wort, see Cruciata, i. 513. 
Croup, see Angina stridula, i. 905, 906. 

see Suffocatio stridula, ii. 401. 

Crowfoot, see Ranunculus, ii. 269. 
Crown imperial, see Corona imperialis, i. 

496, A 89. 
Crow's foot, see Geranium, i. 704. 
Crumb of bread, see Mica panis, i. 987. 
Crystallization, see Pharmacia, ii. 145. 
Crystals and Crystallography, see Chrys.. 

tals, i. 434. 
Cubebs, see Cubebac, i. 516, a 96. 
Cuckow pint, see Arum, i. 192. 

flower, see Cardamines, i. 346. 

Cucumber, see Cucumis, i. 517. 
wild, see Cucumis agrestis, ib. 

A 96. 
— ■■ garden, see Cucumis hortensis, 

i. 518. 
Cudweed, see Gnaphalium, i. 710. 
Culrage, see Persicaria, ii. 133, a 14-6. 
Cumin, see Cuminum, i. 521. 

royal, see Ammi, i. 92. 

codded wild, see Cuminum sill- 

quosum, i. 522. 

Cup moss, see Muscus pyxidatus, ii. 1016. 

A 140. 
Cupping glass, see Gucurbitula, i. 518'. 
Curd, see Coagulum, i. 451. 

see Milk, i. 850. 

Curling, see Crispatura, i. 511. 
Currants, see Kibes, ii. 289. 

see Uva passa minor, ii, 460. 

Cushions, see Pulvinai-ia, ii. 251. 
Custom, see Consuetude, i. 48 L 
Cutaneous diseases, see Gutanei morbi, i. 

525. 

see Alcali vegetabile, 



i. 64. 



see Alphus, i. 82. 



597, A 104. 
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'- see Elephantiasis, i. 

— see Ichthyosis, i. 787. 

— see Herpes, i. 748, a 



134. 



A 148. 



tica, ii. 251, a 149. 



see Lepra, i. 866, a 

see Lichen, i. 867. 
see Mentagra, i. 980. 
see Mosquitse, i. 1008 
see Papulae, ii. 99. - 
see Pellagra, ii. 119. 
see Pityriasis, ii. 182. 
see Pix liquida, ib. 
see Pompholyx, ii.210 

■ see Psora, ii. 238. 
• see Psoriasis, ii. 239. 
see Purpura scorbu- 



aee Roseolst, a 150. 
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Cutaneous diseases, see Sebaceae glandulae, 

ii. 335. 

see Strophulus, ii. 391. 

■ see Terminthi, ii. 417'. 

' see Tinea, ii. 428. 

see Urticaria, ii. 458. 

A 154. 
Cuticle, see Cuticula, i, 527, a 98. 
Cuttlefish bone, see Sepis os, ii. 345. 
Cypress tree, see Cupressus, i. 522, a 97. 
wine, see Cedrinum vinum, i. 

383. 



D. 



Daffodii, see Narcissus, ii. 4. 
Daisy, see Bellis, i. 239, a 34. 
Dancing, desire of, see Tarantismus, ii. 413, 

A 153. 
Dandelion, see Dens leonis, i. 541. 
Dandriff, see Pityriasis, ii. 182. 
Danowort, see Ebulus, i. 590, a. 104. 
Darnel, see Lolium, i. 881. 
Dartwort, see Sagittaria alexipharmica, ii. 

298. 
Date, see Dactylus, i. 532, a 98. 
Dauke, mountain, see Oroselinum apil fol. 

maj. ii. 185. 
Dead tongue, see (Enanthe, ii. 65. 
Deafness, see Surditas, ii.405. 
Death, apparent, see Medicina forensis, i. 

964. 

see Resuscitatio, ii. 280. 
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violent, see Medicina forensis, i. 



Decoction, see Pharmacia, ii. 150. 
Decomposition, see Pharmacia, ii. 145. 
Deer, see Dama, i. 532. 
13efluxion, see Catarrhus, i. 370. 
DeUrium, see Prognosis, ii. 228. 
Delivery, sec Puerperium, ii. 244. 

see Embryulcia, i. 367. 

Demulcents, see Materia medica, ii. 931. 
Depilatories, see Rusma, i. 294. , 
Derbyshire neck, see Bronchocele, i. 294. 
Devil's bit, see Succisa, ii. 399. 

dung, sec Asafoetida, i. 193. 

Diaphoretics, see Combination of medi- 
cines, i. 469. 

see Materia medica, i. 928. 

Diaphragm, inflammation of the, see Pa- 

raphrenitis, ii. 104. 
Digestive mexlicines, see Pepastica, ii. 125. 
Dill, see Anethum, i. 898, a 10. 
Dippel's animal oil, see Animale Dippelii, 

i. 125. 
Discutients, see Discussoria, i. 568. 
Disease, see Causa, i. 381. 

see Pathologia, i. 118. 

Diseases, see Morbus, i. 997. 

see Nosologia, ii. 29. 

Dislocation, see Luxatio, i. 890. . 
Dissolution, see Pharmacia, ii. 145. 
Distaff thistle, see Atractyhs, i. 213. 
Distortion of the spine, see Spinae curva- 

tura, ii. 372. 
Dittander, see Lepidium, i. 864. 
Dittany, see Dictamnus, i. 560, a 101. 
Diuretics, see Combination of medicines 

i. 469. 

see Materia Medica, i. 928. 

Dock, common, see Lapathum vulgare, i. 

859. 
sharp pointed, see Lapathum acutumj 

ib. A 133, 
Dodder, see Cuscuta, i. 524, a 97 



Dog, see Canis, i. 335. 

cresses, see Lampsana, i. 858. 

days, see Canlcularis, i, 335. 

rose, see Cynosbatos, i. 530, a 98. 

Dog's grass, see Gramen Caninum, i. 716. 

A 122. 

tooth, see Dens canis, i. 541. 

Dogs, white dung of, see Album grxcum, 

i. 61. 
Doses of medicines, see Posologia, ii. 212. 
Dove's foot, see Geranium columbinum, 

i. 704. 
Drank, see .S;gylops, i. 36. 
Draught, see Haustus, i. 734. 

see Pharmacia, ii. 149. 

Dream, see Insomnium, i. 820. 
Dress, see Coopertio, i. 489. 

see Vestitus, ii. 487. 

Drops, see Gutta, i. 722, a 123. 

see Pharmacia, ii. 150. 

Dropsy, see Anasarca, i. 106. 

see Ascites, i. 193. 

see Hydrocele, i. 767. 

see Hydrocephalus, i. 769. 

see Hydrops, i. 744 — 6, a 127, 128. 

see Tympanites, i. 677. 

see Angina aquosa ccdematosa, i. 

118. 

see Paracentesis, ii. 101. 

Dropwort, see Fihpendula, i. 663, a 111. 

see Spircea, ii. 373. 

hemlock, see CEnantlie, ii. 65. 

Drowning, see Submersio, ii. 395. 
Drunkenness, see Ebrietas, i. 591. 
Dry disease, see Auante, i.. 215. 
Duck meat, see Lenticula palustris, i. 863. 
Duck's foot, see Anapodophyllon, i. 106. 
Dumbness, see Mutitas, i. 1017. 
Dyer's weed, see Lutea ii. 889. 
Dysentery, see Cold, i. 461. 



Edward's ague tincture, see Arsenicum, : 

134. 
Eel, see Anguilla, i. 122. 

sea, see Congrus, a 79. 

V.gg, see Ovum, ii. 89, 

see Ccntenium ovum, a 72. 

Eggs, see Albumen ovi, i. 61. 
Eggshells, see Ovorum testae, ii. 89. 
Egyptian thorn, see Acacia, i. 20. 
Elastic gum, see Caoutchouc, i. 339. 
Pilaterium, see Cucumis agrcstis,i. 517. 
Elbow, see Oleci'auon, ii. 67. 
Elder, see Sambucus, ii. 308, a 150. 

dwarf, see Ebulus, i. 590, a 104. 

Elecampane, see Enula, i. 612. 

Electuaries, see Pliarmacia, ii. 150. 

Elk, see Alee, i. 66. 

Elm, see Ulmus, ii. 452. 

limbalming, see Condio, i. 477. 

Emetics, see Combination of medicines i- 

459. 

see Materia medica, ii. 927. 

Emetics, see Phthisis, ii. 167. 
Emmenagogues, see Materia medica, i. 929. 
Emollients, see Materia medica, i. 932. 
Emulsion, see Amygdalae, i. 103. 

see Pharmacia, ii. 149. 

English drops, see Guttae Anglican ae, i. 723 . 
Envy, see Invidia, i. 829. 
Epsom salt, see Catharticus sal, i. 378. 
Epulotic cerate, see Calamina, i. 303. 
Eruptive diseases, see Cold, i. 461. 
Esculent plants, see Alimenta, i. 70. 
Essences, see Aquae stillat. spirit, i. 165 
Ether, see .flEther, i. 44. 
Eudiometer, see Air, i. 39. 
Exercise, see Exercitatio, i. 632. 

— see Gymnastica, i. 723. 

see iEora, i. 36, a 3. 



Eau, see Auricula, i. 217. 

see Auris, i. 218. 

see Auditorius meatus, a. nervus, and 

auditus, i.215. 

see Chorda tympani, i. 431. ^ 

see Cochlea, i. 454 

see Corda tympani, i. 494. 

see Incus, i. 796. 

see Malleus, i. 905. 

see Meatus, i. 936. 

see Sonus, ii. 260. 

see Surditas, ii. 405. 

see Tuba Eustachiana, ii. 441. 

pain in, see Otalgia, ii. 88. 

see Otitis, ib. 

Singing in, see Tinnitus aurium, ii. 

429. 

trumpet, see Acoustica tuba, a 2. 

wax, see Cerumen auris, i. 401, a 74. 

wig, see Forficula, a 114. 

Earth, see Terra, ii. 417. 

Chian, see Chia terra, i. 422. 

flax, see Amianthus, i. 92. 

nut, see Bulbocastanum, i. 293, a 48. 

ponderous, see Barytes, i. 232, a 33. 

worm, see Lumbricus terrestris, i. 

888. 
Earths, see Chemia, i. 419. 
Eaicrs, indiscriminate, see Pantaphagus, 

A 144. 
Eau de luce, see Alcali, i. 65. 
Edinburgli febrifuge powder, see Antimo- 

nium, i. 136. 



— see Agitation, i. 57. 

— Alindesis, i. 78. 

— see Anaphonesis, i. 105 

— see Gesticulatio, i. 706. 
T— see Natatio, ii, 5. 

-see Navigatio, ii. 6. 



Exeter earth, see Terra Exonensls,ii. 418. 
Expectorants, see Materia medica, i. 928. 
Exsiccation, see Pharmacia, ii. 144. 
Eye, see Oculus, ii. 59. 

see Abscessus ocidi, i. 13. 

— — see Achlys, i. 25. 

see Adnata, i. 34. 

see .Sigylops, i. 35, 36. 

see Agglutinatio pilorum, 1. 56. 

• see Albugo oculorum, 60, a 4. 

see Amaurosis, i. 88, a 5. 

see Amblyopia, i. 89. 

see Ancyloblepharon, i. 110. 

see Aquosus humor oculi, i. 166 

see Aquula, ib. 

see Blepharoptosis, i. 253. 

see Blindness, ib. 

see Cahgo, i. 317. 

see Cataracta, i. 367, a 68, 71 

see Chalazae, i. 404. 

see Choroides, i. 433. 

see Chymosis, i. 435. 

see Ciliares, i. 438, a 79. 

see Cold, i. 460. 

see CoUyrium, i. 465. 

see Conjunctiva tunica, i. 479, 

see Conspicilum, i. 480,* 

see Cornea, i. 495. 

see Crithc, i. 511. 

see Crystallina, i. 514. 

see Diplopia, i. 567, a 102. 

see Dysopia, i. 587. 
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ii}e, see Kclropium, i. 59S. 

see Encanthis, i. 609. 

__ — see Epiphora, i. 620, x 107. 

see Fiytula lachrymaiis, i. 666. 

see Galvanism, i. 694. 

see Glauberi sal, i. 709. 

see Gutta serena, i. 722. 

see Hemiopsia, i. 739. 

see Hippus, i. 752. 

see Hordeolum, i. 761. 

see Hypopyon, i. 783. 

. see Hyposphagma, i. 784 

see Iris, i. 832. 

see Malum, i. 905. 

see Marmaryg-je, i. 916. 

see Myopia, i. 1017. 

see Myodesopsia, a 141. 

see Myosis, ib. 

see Nyctalops, ii. 54. 

see Nystag-mos, ib. 

see Ophthalmia, i. 73, x 144. 

see Ophthalmodynia, ii. 79. 

see Ophthalmoponia, ib. 

see Ophthalmoptosis, ii. 79. 

see Phalangosis, ii. 143. 

see Phlycteme, ii. 159. 

see Proptosis, ii. 232. 

see Psoropthtiialmia, ii. 241. 

see Pteryg'ioi), ii. 242. 

see Ptosis, ib. 

see Puncta lacrymalia, ii. 252. 

.:: see Papilla oculi,ib. 

see Retina, ii. 281. 

_ — see Scheroma, ii. 320. 

see Sclerotica, ii. 323. 

see Staphyloma, ii. 381. 

see vSyncliysis, ii. 408. 

see Taraxis, ii,. 413. 

see Tarsi, ib. 

see Trachoma, ii. 434 

see Trichia, ii. 338. 

see Unguis, ii. 453. 

see Uvea, ii. 460. 

see Visio, ii. 496. 

sec Vitrum, ii. 498. 

see Xerophthalmia, ii. 507, 

Eyebright, see Euphragia, i. 630. 
Eyelids, see Palpebv?c, ii. 95, a 145. 



.I'^ACE, painful affection of, see Dolor faciei 

crucians, i. 578. 
see Trismus do- 

lorificus, ii. 440. 

red, see Gutta rosacea, i. 722. 

Fainting, see Lipothymia, i. 873, a 135. 
Palling sickness, see Epilepsia, i. 617, a 107. 
False conception, see Mola, i. 991, a 139. 
Fat, sec Adcps, i. 33. 
Fatigue, sec Copos, i. 491. 
Fatness, see Obesitas, ii. 55. 

. — see Polysarcia, ii. 209. 

Fausius's oil of Mercury, see Arg. viv. i. 

177. 
Feather, see Penna, ii. 124. 
.Febure's remedy, see Arsenicum, i. 183. 
Feeling, loss of, see Anaesthesia, i. 104, a 8. 

see Sensatio, ii. 343. 

see Tactus, ii. 411. 

Felon, see Paronychia, ii. 106. 
Felwort, see Gentiana, i. 702. 
Fennel, see Foeniculum, i. 673. 

flower, see Nigella, ii. 23, 



143. 
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Fenugreek, see Foenum Grxcum, i. 673. 
Fern, see Filix, i. 663, a 111, ib. 



Fever, see Ardens febris, i. 169. 

see Biliosa febris, i. 245. 

• see Biliosa ardens febris, i. 246. 

see Catarrhalis febris amphemcrina, 

i. 370. 

see Depuratoria febris, i. 545. 

see Eludes, i. 599. 

see Ephemera, i. 613. 

see Febris, i. 642, a 109. 

see Hectica, i. 734. 

see Intermittens febris, i. 823. 

see Inflammatoria febris, i. 810. 

see Lactantlum tabes, i. 854. 

see Lactea febris, i. 855. 

see Miliaria, i. 987, a 139. 

see Nervosa febris, ii. 18, a 142 

see Pempiiigus, ii. 124, a 146. 

— ; — see Puerperahs febris, ii. 245. 

see Putrida febris, ii. 256. 

see Quartaiia febris, ii. 264. 

see Quintana febi-is, ii. 265. 

see Quotidiana febris, ib. 

see Remittentes, li. 374. 

— see Scarlatina febris, ii. 317. 

see Stationaria febris, ii. 381. 

see Synochus, li. 408. 

see 'I'ertiana febris, ii. 418. 

— see 'I'ritaeopiiya, ii. 440. 

see I'yphus, ii. 446. 

see Vermlnosa febris, ii. 484. 

see Blisters, i. 255. 

see Cathartica, i.377. 

' see Cold, i. 460. 

see Contagio, i. 483. 

see Cortex Peruvianus, i. 500. 

see Diaphoretica, i. 554. 

see Emelica, i. 602. 

see Febi'ifugusspiritusdni. Clutton, 

ii. 409. 

see James, Dr. i. 840. 

see Lateiitiumsedinientum, i. 860. 

■ see Nosologia, ii. 44. 

see Opium, ii. 81. 

see Phlebotomia, ii. 155. 

see Prognosis, ii. 227 — 31. 

see Sol-lunar influence, ii. 255. 

Feverfew, see Matricaria, i. 934, a 137. 
bastard, see Partheniastrum, ii. 

107. 
Fig, see Ficus sativa, i. 662, a 111. 

wort, see Scrophularia, ii. 332. 

Finger, see Digitus, i. 566, a 102. 

Fir, see Abies, i. 3. 

Fire, see Ignis, i. 790. 

Fish, see Alimenta, i. 72, 74. 

Fistula, see Abscessus ani, i. 10. 

Flatulence, see Flatus, i. 668, a 113. 

Flax, see Linum, i. 873, a 135. 

mountain, or purging, see Linum 

catharticum, ib. ib. 

weed, soe Linaria, i. 872. 

Fleabane, see Conyza, i. 489, a 88. 

great, see Baccar, i. 222. 

Flea wort, see Psyllium, ii. 242. 
Flint, see Chemia, i. 419. 
Flixweed, see Sophia, ii. 363, a 152. 
Floodings, see Abortus, i. 6. 
Flower, (a), see Flos, i. 669. 

fence, see Poinciana, ii. 204. 

Flowers, see Flores, i. 669. 

Flowers, four cordial, see Pliarmacy, ii. 

158. 
Fluellin, see Elatine^i. 594. 

see Veronica, ii. 485, a 156. 

Fluidity, see Fluiditas, a 113. 

Fluids, diseases of the, see Morbi fluid- 

orum) i, 997. 



Flures, see Reduc, ii. 273. 

Fluxweed, see Sophia, ii. 363, a 15^-^ 

Fomentation, see Fotus, i. ()79 

Food, see Alimenta, i.70. 

see Diaeta, i. 549. 

see Condimentum, i. 474 

.- see Digestio, i. 561. 

see Insecta, i. 819. 

Foot, see Pes, i. 135. 

bath, see Pediluvium, ii. 119. 

Forehead, see Frons and Frontis o.s, i. 684 
a 116. 

Forensic medicine, see Medicina, forensi.= 
i. 957. 

Forgetfulness, see Amnesia, a 6. 

Four thieves, vinegar of tlie, see Acetuni 
distillatum, i. 24. 

Foxglove, .see Digitalis, i. 565, a 101. 

Franchipan, see Lac. i. 850. 

Frankincense, see Thus, ii. 325. 

Freckles, see Ephelides, i. 613. 

Frenzy, see Phrenitis, ii. 161. 

Fresh water soldier, see Aloides, i. 4. 

Frogbit, see Micro-leuco-nymphaea, i, 9&T 

Frostbitten, see Congelatus, i. 478. 

Fumigation, see Suffimentum, ii. 400. 

Fumitory, see Fumaria, i. 686, a 116. 

Functions, see Actio, i. 30. 

Fundament, see Anus, i. 144, a 14, 15. 

falling down of the, see Pro 

cidentia ani, ii. 224. 

inflammation of the, see Proc- 
talgia, ii. 226. 

Furnace, see Fornax, i. 678. 

Fui'ze, less, see Genista spinosa m-ijor, i 
701. 

Fusion, see Pharmacia, ii. 144. 



G. 



Galangal, see Galanga, i. 691, a 118. 
English, see Cvpenis longus, i- 

530. 
Gull, see Bills, i. 248, a 35. 

bl.adder, see Yesicula, i. 487. 

stone, see Calculus bih arus, i. 313. 

Galling, see Intei*trigo, ii. 828. 
Galls, see Gallae, i. 693. 
Gallstone, see Colica, a 84. 
Gallic acid, see Chemia, i. 417. 
Gamboge, sec Gambogia, i. 696, a 118. 
Gangrene, dry, see Necrosis, ii. 6. 
Gangrene, see Inflamniatio, i. 801. 
Garaye's mercurial tincture, see Arg. vi\ 

i. 177. 
Gargle, see Gargarisma, i. 697. 
Garlic, see Allium, i. 79, a 4. 
broad leaved mountain, see Ophios- 

cordon, ii. 72. 
Garman's dry tincture of antimony, see 

Antimonium, i. 140. 
Gascoign's balls, see Bezoar, i. 243. 
Gaule, see Myn-tus Brabantica, i. 1019. 
Germander, see Chamaedrys, i. 404, a 76. 
tree, see Pohum creticum, ii 

438. 

— water, see Scordium, ii. 329. 

Gestation, see iEora, i. 36. 

see Gestatio, i. 705. 

Giddiness, see Vertigo, ii. 485. 

Gill ale, see Hedera terrestris, i. 757. 

Ginger, see Zingiber, ii. 512, a 157. 

Ginseng, see Gensing, i. 701. 

Girdle, see Cingulum, i. 439. 

mercurial, see Cingulum roercu- 

riale, ib. a 80. 
Gladdon, stinking, see Iris foetida, i. 832 
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Glands, see Cong^lobata and Conglome- 

rata glaiulula, i, 479. 

see Glandiila, i. 707. 

Cilaser's polychrest salt, see Chemia, i. 418. 
Glass, see Vitrum, ii. 5u8. 
Glass wort, snail seeded, see Kali, i. 845. 
Gleet, see Gonorrhoea mucosa, i. 714. 

see Injectio, i. 816. 

Globe thistle, sec Ethinopus, i. 591. 

Gloves, see Canis, i. 335. 

Glow worm, see Cicindela, i. 436. 

Glucine, sec Chemia, i, 419. 

Glue, see Gluten, i. 710, a 122. 

Glue bone, see Osteocolla, ii. 87. 

Gmelin's secret mercurial liquor, see Arg-. 

viv. i. 175. • 

Gnat, see Culex, a 96. 
Goat's beard, see Trag-opogon, ii. 435. 
Goat's rue, see Galega, i. 692, a 118. 
Goatweed, see .iEgopodium, i. 35, a 3. 
Gold, see Aurum, i. 218. 

horizontal, see Auratus, 1. 217. 

Golden ointment, see Gutta rosacea, i. 

722, A 123. 
Golden rod, see Virga aurea, ii. 494, a 

156. 
Goldilocks, see Elichrysum, i. 598. 
Gonorrhoea, see Algedo, i. 69. 

see Injectio, i. 816. 

'■ — see Plumbum, ii. 202. 

Gooseberr}', see Grossularia, i. 718. 
Goose dung, see Chenocoprus, i. 421. 

foot, see Chenopodium, ib., a. 76. 

grass, I ggg Aparine, i. 146, a 15. 

Gorse, less, see Genista spinosa major, i. 

701. 
Goulard's extract and vegeto mineral wa- 
ter, see Plumbum, ii. 20*3. 
Gourd, see Cucurbita, i. 518. 
Gout, see Arthritis, i. 186, a 26. 

see Abscessus intcstinorum, i. 12. 

see Apoplexia, i. 153. 

see Blisters, i. 255. 

see Calculus, i. 309. 

see Cortex Pcruvianus, i. 500, 

see Galvanism, i. 695. 

see Lateritium sedimentum, i. 860. 

see Moschus, i. 1008. 

.see Paralysis (arthritic hemiplegia), 

ii. 104. 

see Terra Exonensis, ii. 418. 

Ulcus, ii. 450. 

Gout-balsam, see Balsamum arthriticum, 

i. 228. 
Grainy, of Paradise, see Paradisa grana, ii. 

100. 
Grape flower, see Bulbus vomitorius, i. 

293. 
Grass, see Gramen, i. 716. 
of Parnassus, see Parnassia palus- 

tris, ii. 106. 
Grass wrack, see Alga, i. 67. 
Gravel, sec Calculus, i. 306. 
Gravity, specific, see Specifica gravitas, ii. 

365. 
Greensickness, see Chlorosis, i. 428, a 77. 
Grief, see 'I'ristitia, ii. 440. 
Gristle, see Cartilage, i. 356. 
Grocer's itch, see Psoriasis, ii. 240. 
Gromwell, see Lithospermum, i. 876, a 

135. 
Groundivy, see Hedera ten-estris, i. 736, 

A 125. 
Groundpine, see Chamjepitys, i. 406, a 76. 
_ stinking, see Camphorata, i. 

326. 



Groundpine, see Abiga herba, i. 4. 
Groundsel, see Erigerum, i. 623, a 108. 
Growth, see Nutricatio, ii. 50. 
Grunlingius's liniment for the itch, see 

Arg. viv. i. 177. 
Guiana bark, see Simarouba, ii. 352, a 

152. 
Guide's anodyne balsam, see Anodynum, 

i. 130. 
Gullet, see (Esophagus, ii. 66, a 143. 

■ see Pharynx, ii. 152. 

Gum ammoniac, see Ammoniacum, i. 93. 
Gum boil, see Abscessus gingivarum, i. 

11. 

see Parulis, ii. 1 15. 

Gums, see Gingivae, i. 706, a 122. 
Gunshot wounds, see Sclopetoplaga, ii. 

323. 
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HiEMORnHAGE, see Hxmorrhagia, i. 727-30, 
A 124, 125. 

see Blisters, i. 256. 

see Cold, i. 461, 462. 

see Cortex Peruv. i. 501. 

see EiTiCtica, i. 603. 

see Bloody urine, ii. 457. 

Hair, see Capillus, i. 340. 

see Pilus, ii. 177. 

gray, see Canities, i. 336, a 57. 

Hanging, see Suspensio, ii. 406. 
Harebells, see Hyacintlius, i. 763. 
Hare lip, see Labium leporinum, i. 848. 
Hares ear, see Bupleurum, i. 294, a 48. 
Hart, see Cervus, i.403. 
Hartshorn, see Cornu cervi, i. 495. 



liquor, salt, and oil of, see Al- 
cali, i. 64. 
Hartstongue, see Lingua cei'vina, i. 872. 
Hartwort, see Seseli, ii. 349-50. 
Hasty pudding, see Alphiton, i. 82. 
Hawk weed, see Hieracium, i. 750. 
Hawthorn, see Spina alba, ii. 371. 
Head, see Caput, i. 342, a 58. 

ach, see Cephalalgia, i. 386, a 73. 

sick, see Cephalalgia spasmo- 

dica, i. 389. 

dropsy of the, see Hydrocephalus, 

i. 769. 
Health, see Hygidion hygeia, i. 777. 
Hearing, see Auditus, i. 215. 
Hearing, see Prognosis, ii. 228. 
Heart, see Cor. i. 492, a 89. 

inflammation of, see Inflammatio, 

i. 804. 

see Diastole, i. 559. 

Heartburn, see Cardlalgia, i. 343, a 60. 
Heat, see Caloric, i. 318. 

natural, see Calidum innatum, i. 

314. 

speeific, table of, i. 319, ii. 367. 

Heath, see Erica, i. 623. 

pease, see Orobus, ii. 86. 

— — — pine, see Symphytum petrsum, ii. 

418. 
Hellebore, black, see Helleborus niger, i. 
738, a 125. 

'■ great bastard, see Helleborus 

foetidus, i. 737. 

white, see Helleborus albus, i. 



738, A 125. 
Helmet flovvei", see Anthora, i. 133. 
Hemlock, see Cicuta, i. 437, a 78, 79. 
water, see Cicuta aquatica, i. 

438, A 79. 



Hemp, see Cannabis, i. o^t^, a j/ 

^— water, see Bidens, i. 245. 

Henbane, see Hyoscyamus, i. 779, a 128. 
Hepatised ammonia, see Chemia, i. 418. 
Herb bennet, see Caryophyllata, i. 357, a 
64. 

Christopher, see Actaea, i. 30. 

Robert, see Geranium robertianuiH, 

i. 704. 

Paris, see Herba Paris, i. 743. 

frankincense, less, see Lascrpitium, 

i. 860, a 134, 

fennel, see Libanotis, 

i. 867. 

mastich, Syrian, see Marum Syria- 

cum, i. 917, A 137. 

twopence, see Nummularia, ii. 50. 

Herbs, five capillary, see Pharmacia, ii. 
157. 

emollient, ib. 

Hero-frankincense, black, see Oreoaeli- 

num apii-fol. maj. ii. 317, A 85. 
Herring, see Halec, i. 733. 
Hiccough, see Singultus, ii. 553. 
Hip bone, see Ischium os. i. 835. 

disease, see Morbus coxarius, i. 1002. 

Hips, see Cynosbatos, i. 530, a 98. 
Hoarseness, see Kaucedo, ii. 271. 
Hoffmann's anodyne liquor, see Liquor 
mineralis anod. IIoflT. i. 874. 

see .Ether, i. 

44. 

whey, see Lac, i. 850. 

Hog, see Porcus, ii. 211. 

Hog lice, see Aselli, i. 200. 

Hog's fennel, see Peucedanum, ii. 142, a 

146. 
Holly, see Aquifolium, i. 166. 
Honesty, see Bulbonach, i. 293. 
Honey, see Mel, i. 971. 
Honeysuckle, see Caprifolium, i. 341. 
Honey water, see Aquae stillat. spirltt i. 

165. 
Hooper's female pills, see Aloes, i. 82. 
Hooping cough, see Pertussis, ii. 135. 
Hop, see Lupulus, i. 888, a 136. 
Horehound, see Marrubium, i. 916. 

black stinking, see Ballote, i. 

223, A 30. 
Horse chestnut, see Hippocastanum, i. 
751, A 126. 

radish, see l^phanus rusticanus, 

ii. 270. 
Horses, see Arsenicum, i. 183-4. 
Horsetail, see Equisetum, i. 622, a 108^ 

Italian rushy, see Juncaria, i. 

843. 
Horstius's mercurial water, see Arg. viv. 

i. 177. 
Hospital, see Nosocomium, i. 28. 
Hound's tongue, see Cynoglossum, i. 529, 

A 98. 
House leek, see Sedum, ii. 339. 
Hulver tree, see Aquifolium, i. 166 
Hungary water, see Rosmariniis, ii. 291. 
Hunger, see Fames, i. 639, a 109. 
Hyacinth, lily, see Lilio-hyacinthus, i. 871. 
Hydrocele, see Andrum, i. 112. 
Hydrogen air, see Chemia, i. 413. 
Hydrophobia, see Antilyssus, i. 135. 
Hydrosulphuret of ammonia, see Chemia, 

i. 418. 
Hypochondriasis, see Hypochondriacus 

morbus, i. 781, a 128. 
Hyssop, see Hyssopus, i. 784. 

hedge, or water, see Gratiola. i, 

717, A 122. 
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Tdiotism, see Morosis, i. 1004. 

see Amentia, i. 92. 

Impostors, see Medicina forensis, i. 961. 
Impotence, see Anaphrodisia, i. 105. 

~~: — 7 see Medicina forensis, i. 962. 

Indian berry, see Cocculus indicus, i. 453. 
caustic barley, see Cevadilla, i. 
40o, A 75. 

cherry, sweet, see Capolin, i, 341. 

— leaf, see Folium, i. 677. 

nut, see Areca, i. 170. 

- rubber, see Caoutchouc, i. 339. 
_ thorn, see Lycium, i. 895. 

—-—-yellow orang-e tree, see Carqapuli,. 
1. J46. 

Indigestion, see Apepsia, i. 146. 
Jndigo, see Indicum, i. 796. 
Infanticide, see Medicina forensis, i. 967. 
Infection, see Contagio, i. 482. 
Inflammable air, see Aer, i. 40. 

~— ' — see Chemia, i. 413. 

Inflammables, see Chemia, i. 413. 
Inflammation, see Blisters, i. 255. 

see Cold, i. 460. 

'- see Opium, i. 82. 

Influenza, see Catarrhus epidemicus, i. 

372. ^ 

Infusion, see Pharmacia, ii. 150. 
Inoculation, see Variola, ii. 473. 
Insects, see Ahmenta,i. 73, 74. 
Inspissants, see Materia medica, i. 931. 
Interment, see Sepultura, ii. 346. 
Intoxication, see Inebriantia, i. 797. 
Irish slate, see Hibernicus lapis, i. 750. 
Iron, see Ferrum, i. 657. 
Irritability, see Veneris volatilis tinctura, i. 

41. 
Isinglass, see Ichthyocolla, i. 787. 

see Gelatine, a 119. 

Issue, see Pontanella, i. 677. 
Itch, see Psora, ii. 238. 

see Arg. viv. i. 177. 

see Cingulum mercuriale, i. 439, a 

80. 
Itching, see Prurigo, ii. 233. 
Ivory, see Spodium arabum, ii. 476. 
Ivray, see Lolium, i. 881. 
Ivy, see Hedera, i. 736, a 126. 
Ivy-wort, see Cymbalaria, i. 529. 



J. 

Jack-bt-the-hebge, see Alliaria, i. 79, a 

4. 
.Tacobi's narcotic aethiops, see Arg. viv. i. 

175. 
Jalap, white, see Mechoacana alba, i. 936, 
,. A 138. 

James's powder, see Pulvis Jacobi, ii. 251. 
— see Antimonialis, pulvis, 



i. 135. 



• see Antimonium, i. 137. a 61. 



Japan earth, see Terra japonica, ii. 418. 
Jasser's ointment for the itch, see Psora, 

ii. 239. 
Jaundice, see Icterus, i. 788, a 129. 
Jaw, see Maxilla, ii. 149, a 137, ib. 
Jelley, Gelatine, i. 698, a 119. 
.Jerusalem cowslip, see Pulmonaria macu- 

lata, ii. a 148. 
Jews ears, see Auriculae judae, i. 217. 

pitch, see Bitumen, i. 252. 

Job's tears, see Lacryma Jobi, i. 854. 
Joint, see Articularis, i. 192, a 27. 



Joint, evil, see Paedarthrocace, ii. 91. 

see Amphiarthrosis, i. 96. 

see Ancliylosis, i. 109. 

see Articulatio, i. 192, a 27. 

see Diarthrosis, i. 559. 

Joy, see Gaudium, i. 698. 

Judas tree, see Siliquastrum, ii. 352. 

Jujube, great, see (Enoplia, ii. 66. 

wild, see Pahurus, ii. 92. 

Julep, see Pharmacia, ii. 49. 
Juniper, see Juniperus, i. 844, a 131. 

Lycian, see Olibanum, ii. 71. 

wine, see Cedrinum lignum, i. 
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Keji-t's (Countess of) powder, see Can- 
tianus pulv. i. o'39. 

Kermes berries, see Chermes, i. 422. 

Ketchup, see Condimentum, i. 476. 

Kibe, see Pernio, ii. 132. 

Kidney, see Abscessus renis, i. 15. 

see Ulcus, ii. 450. 

Kidneys, see Renes, ii. 274. 

stone in the, see Nephralgia cal- 

culosa, ii. 7. 

, inflammation in the, see Ne- 
phritis, ib. 

Kidncywort, see Cotyledon, i. 505. 

King's evil, see Scrofula, ii. 330. 

spear, see Asphodelus, i. 202. 

— ^ evil, see Abscessus ischiaticus,i. 13. 

Kink cough, see Pertussis, ii. 135. 

Knap weed, see Jacea, i. 839. 

Knee, see Genu, i. 703, a 120. 

holly, see Iluscus, ii. 493. 

Kneeling, see Genuflexion, i. 703. 

Knee pan, see Patella, ii. 116. 

Knot berry, see Chamaemorus, i. 406, a 76. 

grass, see Knawel, ii. 847. 

see Polygonum, ii. 207. 

see Centumondia, a 75. 

Krummholz oil, see Abies munghos Sco- 
poli, i. 4. 

see Balsamum carpathi- 

cum, i. 229, A 63. 



Laboce, see Parturitio, ii. 107. 

see Pubis ossa,. ii. 243. 

Lac, gum, see Lacca, ii. 854. 

Lacteals, see Lactea, vasa, i. 855. 

Lady's bedstraw, see Gallium, i. 693, a 
118. 

bower, upright, see Flammula jo- 
vis, i. 667, A 112. 

mantle, see Alchimilla, i. 66, a 4. 

smock, see Cardamines, i. 346. 

— thistle, see Carduus lacleus, i. 349, 



Lake weed, see Persicaria urens, ii. 133, a 

147. 
Lameness, see Cholosis, i. 431. 

see Contractura, i. 484. 

Lancashire drops, see Guttae nigrae, i. 880. 

Larch, see Larix, i. 860. 

Larkspur, see Consolida regalis, a 87. 

— yellow, see Nasturtium indicum, 



Laserwort, mountain, see Siler montanum, 

A 151. 
Laughter, see Risus, ii. 289. 
Laurel, see Laurus, i. 862. 

cherry, see Lauro-cerasus, i. 861 

Lavender, see Lavandula, i, 862. 

French, see Stoechas, ii.385, 

Laver, see Slum, i. 354. 
Lead, see Plumbum, ii. 208. 

wort, see Plumbago, ib. a 147 

Leaf, see Folium, i. 676. 
Leanness, see Extenuatio, i. 635. 
Leech, see Hirudo, i. 752. 
Leek, see Porrum, ii. 212. 
Leg, see Crus, i. 514. 

■• see Fibula, 662, a 110. 

see Tibia, ii. 227. 

Lemnian earth, see Baobab, i. 230. 
Lemon, see Limonum, i. 871. 
Lemons, acid of, see Chemia, i. 417. 
Lentils, see Lens, i. 863. 
Leopard's bane, German, see Arnica mon 

tana, i. 180, a 22. 
broadleaved, see Doroni 

cum romanum, i. 579, a 102. 
Leprosy, see Lepra, i. 864, a 134. 
Lethargy, see Caros, i. 354. 
Lettuce, see Lacluca,i. 857, a 133. 
Levigation, see Comminutio, i. 470. 
Libavius's tincture of quicksilver, see Arff. 

viv. i. 175. 
Life, see Vita, ii. 496. 
Light, see Lumen, i. 888. 
Lightning, see Astrape, i. 209. 
Lily, seeLilium, i. 871, a 134. 
Lime, see Calx, i. 320. 

see Chemia, i. 418, 419. 

Lime tree, see Tilia, ii. 428. 
Limewater, see Abortus, i. 6. 
Linen, see Indusium, i. 796. 
Lint, see Carbasus, i. 344. 
Lion's foot, see Alchimilla, i. 66. 

see Leontopodium, i. 78 

Lip's see Labia, i. 848. 

Liquorice, see Glycyrrhiza, i. 710, a 12:^ 

Lithontriptics, see Materia medica, i. 932. 

Liver, see Jecur, i. 840, a 131. 

abscess of the, see Abscessus hcpa- 

tis, i. 11. 

pain of the, see Hepatalgia, i. 740. 

inflammation of the, see Hepatitis, 



i. 741. 

see Scirrhus, ii. 322 

see Bills, a 35. 
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palmated, see Staphisagria, i. 



Laserwort, see Laserpitium, i. 860. 



Liverwort, see Hepatica, i. 741. 

see Lichen arboreus,i. 868. 

see Lichen cinereus and islandi- 

cus, i. 869. 
white, see Parnassia palustris, i. 

106. 
Lizard's tail, see Saururus, ii. 315. 
Loadstone, see Magnes, i. 901. 
Lobster, see Astacus, i. 203. 
Locked jaw, see Trismus, ii. 439. 
Locusts, see Insecta, i. 819. 
Logwood, see Campechense lignum, i. 32?, 

A 55. 
Lohoc, see Pharmacia, i. 151. 
Longing, see Pica, i. 176. 

see Pregnancy, ii. 222. 

Looseness, see Diarrhoea, i. 556. 
Loosestrife, hooded, see Cassida, i. 362. 
yellow, see Lysimachia, i. 899, 

A 136. 
Louse, see Pediculus, ii. 119. 
Lousewort, see Staphisagria, ii. 380. .' 
Lousy disease, see Phthiriasis, ii. 162. 
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Lovage, see Lcvisticum, i. 867. 

Love, sec Amor, i. 95, a 6. 

Love apple, see Amoris poma, i. 9S. 

Lumbar abscess, see Psoas abscessus, ii. 
236. 

Lungs, see Pulmones, ii. 247. 

see Vomica pulmonum, ii. 499. 

Lungwort, see Muscuspulinonarius, i. 1016. 

spotted, see Pulmonaria macu- 
losa, ii. 247, A 148. 

I^upines, see Lupini semen, a 135. 

Lute, see Lutum, i. 889. 

Lymphatic vessels, see Lvmphse ductus, i. 
895. 



M. 



Mace, see Macis, i. 860. 
Mad apple, see Melongena, i. 973. 
Madder, see Rubia, i. 292. 
Madness, see Mania, i. 908, a 136. 

see Melancholia, i. 972. 

canine, see Hydrophobia, i. 771. 

— see Amentia, i. 92, a 6. 

'•- see Anteneasmus, i. 132. 

see Lycanthropia, i. 894. 

see Medicina forensis, i. 960. 

Madwort, see Alyssum, i. 85. 

Galen's see Marrubium verti- 

cillatum, i. 916. 
Mahogany, see Swietenia mahagoni, a 152. 
Maidenhair, see Adianthum, i. 34, a 3. 
Malabar nut, see Adhatoda, i. 34. 

see Areca, i. 170. 

Malacca bean tree, see Anacardium, i. 104. 
Malic acid, seeChemia, i. 417. 
Mallow, see Malva, i. 905, a 136. 
Malmsey, see Malvasia, i. 906. 
Magnesia, see Chemia, i. 418, 419. 
Magnet, arsenical, see Cancer, i. 332. 
Malt, see Brasium, i. 279. 
Man, see Homo, i. 754. 
Manchineal tree, see Mancanilla, i. 807. 
Mandrake, see Mandragora, i 908, a 136. 

wine, see Mandi-agorites, ib. 

Mango, see Manga, i. 908. 

Maple tree, see Acer, i. 22. 

Marcasite of silver, see Bismuthum, i. 251. 

Marigold, see Calendula, i. 313, a 54. 

— : corn, see Chrysanthemum, i.434. 

Marine acid, see Chemia, i. 414. 
Marjoram, see Majorana, i. 904. 

wild, see Origanum, ii. 85. 

Marks in children, se^ Fatus, i. 675. 

see Njevus, ii. 3. 

Marrow, see Medulla, i. 970. 
Marshmallow, see Althx, i. 83, a 5. 
Maslerwort, see Imperatoria, i. 857, a 129. 
Masticli of Ligon, see Nux Virginiana,. i. 

5o. 
Mustich tree, see Lentiscus, i. 864, a 134. 
Matfelon, see Jacca, i. 839. 
Mutter, see Pus, ii. 253. 
Maudlin, sweet, see Ageratum, i. 5&, a 3. 
Maudlinwort, see Bellis major, i. 239. 
Mayapple, see Anapodophyllon, i. 106. 
Mavweed, see Chamaemelum foetidum, i. 

406. 
Meadow sweet, seeUlmaria, ii. 352, a 153. 
Measles, see Morbilli, ii. 995. 
Medical Topography, see Topographia 

medica, ii. 431. 
Medicine, history of, see Medicina, i. 938. 
Medicines, see Medicamentum, i. 937, 
Melon, see Melo, i. 973. 
Memory, see Amnesia, a 6. 



Mercury, see Argentum vivum, i. 171. 

preparation of, see Mercurius 

alcal. &.C. i. 982—984. 

— (the plant,) see Mercurialis, i. 



981. 



Metals, see Argentum vivum, i. 177. 

see Chemia, i. 420. 

see Sal. ii. 301, a 150. 

Mexican tea, see Botrys Mexicana, i. 275, 

A 46. 
Mexico seed, see Cataputia, i. 367. 
Mezereon, see Laureola faemina, i. 861. 
Midriff, see Diaphragma, i. 555, a 101. 

— inflammation of the, see Para- 

phrenitis, ii. 104. 
Midwifery, see Obstetricatio, i. 5&. 
Milk, see Lac, i. 849, a 132. 

see Alimenta, i. 71. 

see Caper, i. 339. 

see Galactophora, i. 691. 

fever, see Lactea febris, i. 855. 

sugar of, see Saccharum lactis, i. 529. 

thistle, see Carduus lacteus, i. 349, 

A 61. 

wort, see Polygala, ii. 206. 

American, see Seneca, ii. 342, 

A 151. 

scab, see Achor, i. 25. 

Milky parsley, see Oelsnichium, ii. 65. 
Millet, see Milium, i. 908. 

reed, see Lacryma Jobi, i. 854. 

Milt waste, see Asplenium, i. 202. 

Mind, see Animus, i. 126. 

Mindererus's spirit, see Ammoniaci vege- 

tabilis, A 6. " 
Mineral waters, see Aquae medicinales, i. 

157. 
Mineral waters, see Acidulae, i. 27. 
Mint, see Mentha, i. 980. 
Miscarriage, see Abortus, i. 5, a 1. 
Misselto, see Viscus, ii. 496, a 156. 
Mithridates, see Medicine, i. 946. 

mustard, see Thlaspi vulgatius, 

ii. 424. 
Mixture, see Pharmacia, ii. 144, 149. 
Mollet's. antivenereal tincture, or quint 

essence, see Argent, viv. i. 175. 
Molucca nuts, see Bonduch ind. i. 262. 

grains, see Grana tiglia, i. 367, a 

68. 
Molybdenum, see Metals, ii. 188. 
Money wort, see Nummularia, ii. 50. 
Monkshood, see Aconitum, i. 28. 

' wholesome, see Anthora, i. 

133. 
Moon eye, see Epiphora, i. 620. 
Moor berries, see Oxycoccus, ii. 89. 

cock, see Attagen, i. 214. 

Morelli's wormcakes and lozenges, see 

Argentum vivum, i. 175. 
Morille, see Amanita, i. 86. 
Mortification, see Amputatio, i. 97. 
Mort's (le) worm oakes and lozenges, see 

Argent, viv. i. 175. 
Morveau's disinfecting bottle, see Con- 

tagio, i. 484. 
Moss, see Muscus, i. 1016. 

of a human skull, see Usnaea, a 

154. 
Mother-of-pearl, see Mater perlarum, i. 

918. 
Motherwort, see Cardiaca herba, i. 347, 

A 60. 
Moth worm, see Abas, i. 1. 
Motte's (Gen. la) drops, see Argentum 

vivum, i. 175, 
Mouse ear, see Alsine, i. 82 



Mousfe tail, see Myosuros,i. 1017. 
Mucilage, see Mucilago, i. 1009, a 139. 

see Alimenta, i. 70. 

Mugweed, see Cruciata, i. 513. 
Mugwort, see Artemisia, i. 184. 
Mulberry, see Morus, i. 1007. 
Mule's fern, see Hemionitis, i. 739, 
Mullein, see Verbascum, ii. 482, a 156. 

see Verbascum nigrum, a 156. 

yellow moth, see Blattaria, i. 

252. 
Mullet, see Mugihs, i. 1009. 
Mumps, see Angina parotidaea, i. 121. 

see Parotis, a 145. 

Muriatic acid, see Chemia, i. 414. 
Muscle, see Mytilus, ii. 1018. 
Muscles, see Musculus, i. 1011, a 139 
Mushroom, see Amanita, i. 86. 
Mushrooms, see Agaricus, i. 55. 

see Fungus, a 116, 117. 

Musk, see Moschus, i. 1007. 

artificial, see Moschus artificialis, i. 

1018. 

mallow, see Abelmoschus, i. 3. 

wood, see Thuris cortex, ii. 425. 



Must, see Mustum, i. 1017. 
Mustard, see Sinapi, ii. 352. 

Arabian, see Draba, i. 579. 

hedge, see Erysimum, i. 624. 

Mithridate, see Thlaspi wdgatius, 

ii. 424. 

treacle, see Thlaspi verum, ib. 

wild, see Rapistrum, ii. 271. 

see Condimentum, i. 476. 

essence of, see Aquae stillat. spi- 



rit, i. 165. 



— see Oleum sinapeos, 

ii. 71. 
Myrobolana, five kinds of, see Pharmacia, 

ii. 148. 
Myrrh, see Myrrha, i. 1018, a 141. 
Myrtle, wild, see Kuscus, ii. 293. 



N. 



Nails, see Ungues, ii. 453. 

Nard, wild, see Asaron, i. 194, a 28. 

Nature, see Archeus, i. 168. 

Navel, see Umbilicus, ii. 453. 

Navel string, see Funis umbilicalis, i. 689, 

A 118. 
Navelwort, see Cotyledon, i. 505. 

■ sea, see Androsace, i. 111. 

summer, see Androsaces, i. Ill, 

A 10. 
Navew, see Bunias, i, 293. 
Navier's mercurial, see Argent, viv. i. 175. 
Neck, see Cervix, i. 402. 

see Cervicales vertebrae, a 74. 

Necklace, see Abrus, i. 8. 

Nephritic stone, see Lapis nephriticus, i. 

860. 
■ wood, see Nephriticum lignum, 

ii. 7. 
Nerves, seeNervi, ii, 7. 
see Cervicales, i,401. 

see Chorda tympani, i.431. 

see CordaJ^ympani, i.494. 

see Cruralis nervus, i. 514. 

see Cubitalis nervus, i. 516. 

see Cutaneus intemus, i. 527 

see Frontalis nervus, i. 684. 

see Hypoglossi externi, i. 782. 

see Intercostales nervi, i. 823. 

see Lacrymalis nervus, i. 854. 

see Lurobares nervi, i. 887. 
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Nerves, sec Maxillahs iuf. 8c sup. nervus. 

i. 935. 

see Olfactorii nervi, ii. 71. 

see Ophthalmicus Willisii, ii. 79. 

see Optici nervi, ii. 84. 

see Par vagum, ii. 99. 

see Patheticus, ii. 117. 

see Sacro nervi, ii. 298. 

see Suboccipitales nervi, ii. 397. 

' see Suborbitarius, ib. 

see Tibialis nervus, ii. 427. 

see Trig-emini nervi, ii. 439. 

Nervous diseases, sec Nervosi morbi, ii. 

19. 

power, see Cerebrum, i. 398. 

' see Nervi, ii. 16. 

Nettle, see Urtica, ii. 458. 

hedge, see Galeopsulon, i. 692. 

dead, see Lamium, i. 858. 

rash, see Essera, i. 628. 

see Urticaria, ii. 458, a 154. 

— tree, see Lotus arbor, i. 881. 

Nickel, see Chemia, i. 420. 

Nicole's secret remedy, see Argent, viv. i. 

175. 
Night blindness, see Nyctalops, ii. 54. 
Nightmare, see Incubus, i. 796. 
Nightshade, see Solanum, i. 356 — 7. 
bastard, see Solanoides, ii. 

356. 

enchanters, see Circea,i. 441. 

red, see PJiytolacca, ii. 408, 

A 147. 
Nipple, see Papilla, ii. 99. 
Nipples, sore, see Aurum, i. 218. 
Nipplewort, see Lampsana, i. 858. 
Nitre, see Nitrum, ii. 23. 
Nitrogenous air, see Aer, i. 40. 

— ; see Chemia, i. 412. 

Nitrous acid, see Chemia, i. 414. 
Nose, see Nasus, ii. 5. 
Nostrils, see Nares, ii. 4, a 142. 
Nuisances, see Medicina politica, i. 869. 
Nurses, hectic of, see Lactantium tabes, i. 

854. 
Nutmeg, see Nux moschata, i. 52, a 143. 
Nutrition, see Nutricatio, ii. 50. 
Nuts, see Avellana, i. 219. 



O. 



Oak, see Quercus, ii. 265. 

— — of Cappadocia, or Jerusalem, see 

Botrys, i. 275. 
lungs, see Muscus puhnonarius, i. 

1016. 

■ laurel, see Phellodrys, ii. 153. 
Oatgrass, gi-eat wild, see iEgylops, i. 36. 
Oats, see Avena, i. 219. 

Oil, see Oleum, ii. 78. 

see Condimentum, i. 476. 

■ of whelps, see Catellorum oleum, i. 
374. 

of wine, see jEther, i. 44. 

glacial lunar, see Antimonium, i. 

140. 
Oils, thi-ee stomachic, see Pharmacia, ii. 

48. 
Oily nut, see Ben, i. 240, a 34. 

purging grain, see Sesamum, ii. 349. 

Ointments, four cold, see Pharmacia, ii. 

148. 

, four warm, see Pharmacia, ib. 

Oker, see Alana terra, i. 60. 
Old age, see Senectus, ii. 341. 
QMve, see Olea, ii. 67, a 143. 



One blade, see Monophyllon, i. 993. 
Onion, see Cepa, i. 386. 
Opium, see Calculus, i. 309. 
Orache, see Atriplex, i. 213, a 29. 
Orange, see Aurantia, i. 216, a 29. 
Orpiment, see Auripigmentum, i. 218. 
Orpine, see Crassula, i. 508. 
Orris, see Iris Florentina, i. 832, a 130. 
Osmund royal, see Fihx florida, i. 663, a 

111. 
Ostius's magnetic pills, see Argentum vi- 

vum, i. 174. 
Oxalic acid, see Chemis, i; 417. 
Oxeye, see Bellis major, i. 239. 

see Buphthalmum, i. 294. 

Oxlips, see Paralysis, ii. 104. 
Oxygen air, see Aer, i. 32. 

see Chemia, i. 412. 

Oxygenated wine, see Aquae minerales, i. 

163. 
Oxygenation, see Pharmacia, ii. 146. 
Oyster, see Ostrea, ii. 98. 



Pain, see Dolor, i. 578. i 

see inflammatio, i. 900. 

Palate, see Palatum, ii. 92. 

bones of the, see Palati ossa, ib. 

Palsy, see Paralysis, ii. 101. 

see Beriberi, i. 242. 

see Colica, i. 464. 

see Galvanism, i. 695. 

see Paraplegia, ii. 105, a 145. 

Pansy, see Viola tricolor, ii. 494, a 156. 
Papa tree, see Papaya, ii. 108. 
Paper, see Papyrus, ii. 99. 
Parkleaves, see Androssemum, i. 111. 
Parsley, see Apium hortense, i. 150. 

bastard, see Caucalis, i. 380, a 71. 

Macedonian, see Apium Macedo- 

nium, ib. 

wild, see Bunium, i. 294. 

— mountain, see Oreosehnum, i. 85, 



A 144. 

Parsnip, see Pastinaca, ii. 116. 

Passions, see Pathema, ib. 

Paste, see Pasta regia, ib. 

Pea, see Pisum, i. 180. 

Peach tree, see Persicaria, ii. 133. 

Pearlash, see Clavellati cincres, i. 447. 

Pearls, see Margaritae, i. 915. 

Pear tree, see Pyrus, ii. 261. 

Pellitory of the wall, see Parietaria, ii. 
106. 

bastard, see Ptarmica, ii. 242. 

of Spain, see P3Tethrum, ii.259. 

Penny cress, see Thlaspi verum, ii. 424. 

Pennyroyal, see Pulegium, ii. 247. 

Pennywort, wall, see Cotyledon, i. 505. 

Pepper, see Piper, ii. 179 — 18u. 

wall, see lUeccbra, i. 792. 

wort, see Lepidium, i. 864. 

mint, see Mentha piperitis, ii. 980. 

Peritonaeum, inflammation of the, see Pe- 
ritonitis, ii. 132. 

Periwinkle, see Vinea pervinca, ii. 489. 

Peru, balsam oi', see Balsamum peruvia- 
num, i. 229, a 52. 

Pestilent wort, see Petasites, ii. 140. 

Pettywhin, see Anonis, i. IJO. 

see Monis, a 143. 

Pharmacy, see Medicamoitaria, i. 936. 

Philosopher's stone, see Aviamub, i. 31. 

Phosphoric acid, see Chemia, i. 418. 



Phosphorus, Bononian, see Bononiensis 
lapis, i. 265, a 39. 

see Chemia, i. 420. 

Physicians, see Medicina, i. 957. 

Pickles, see Acetaria, i. 22. 

see Condimentum, i. 475. 

Picktooth, Spanish, see Visnaga, ii. 496. 

Pignut, see Bulbocastanum, i. 293, a 48. 

Pike, see Esox lucius, i. 628. 

Piles, see Hemorrhoides, i. 730, a 125. 

Pilewort, see Chelidonium minus, i. 408, 
A 76. 

Pillows, see Pulvinaria, ii. 251. 

Pills, see Pilula, ii. 177. 

see Pharmacia, ii. 147, 151. 

Pimpernel, see Anagallis, i. 104, a 8. 

water, see Becabunga, i. 239. 

Pimple, see Pustula, ii. 254. 

Pineapple, see Ananas, i. 105. 

tree, see Karatas, i. 846. 

Pine tree, see Pinus, ii. 179. 

Pine wine, see Cedrinum lignum, i. 383, 

Piony, see Paeonia, ii. 91. 

Piperidge, see Berbaris, i. 241. 

Pismire, see Formica minor, i. 678, a 114, 

Pistachio nuts, see Pistachium, ii. 180. 

Pitch, see Pix nigra, ii. 283. 

fossile, see Bitumen, i. 252. 

oil of, see Pisselum, ii. 180. 

Plague, see Pestis, ii. 137. 

see Cold, i. 461. 

see Contagio, i.483. 

see Oleum, ii. 69. 

Plane tree, see Platanus, ii. 193. 

Plantain, see Musa, i. 1010. 

— see PlantagOjii. 192-3. 

tree, see Banana, i. 231, a 32. 

buckshorn, see Coronopus, j 

497. 

Platina, see Chemia, i. 420. 

Plenck's cerate, pills, and sirup, see Ar- 
gentum vivum, i. 174, 175. 

Pleurisy, see Pleuritis, ii. 195. 

Pliant mealy tree, see Viburnum, ii. 489. 

Plumbago, see Chemia, i. 413, 420. 

Plums, see Pruna, ii. 232-3. 

Pockwood, see Guaiacum, i. 719. 

Poison, see Venenum, ii. 477. 

Poisons, see Amanita, i. 87. 

see Medicina forensis, i. 962. 

see Serpens, ii. 347. 

see Solanum lethale, ii. 356. 

see Stramonium, ii. 389. 

Poison tree, see Toxicodendron, ii. 434'. 

Poisonwood tree, see Rhus vernix, ii. 289. 
Pokeweed, see Phytolacca, ii. 176, a 147. 
Poley mountain, see Polium montanum. 

ii. 206. 
Political medicine, see Medicina politica. 

i. 969. 
Polypus, see Aneurisma, i. 113. 

see Aorta, a 15. 

Pomegranate, see Granata mala, i. 717. 

Poplar, see Populus, ii. 211, a 148. 

Poppy, see Papaver, ii. 98. 

Poi-k, see Porcus, ii. 211. 

Pork physic, see Phytolacca, ii. 276, a 147. 

Portland powder, see Cliamxdrys, i. 404. 

Potash, see Clavellati cineres, i. 447. 

see Alcali vegetabile, i. 62. 

see Chemia, i. 418. 

see Potassa, ii. 218. 

see Sal, ii. 301. 

Potato, see Batiatas, i. 238. 

;- cathartic, see Battatasperegrina,)l>. 

Poterius's antihectic, see Antihecticum, 
A 14. 
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Poultice, see Cataplasm, i. 566. 

see Mica piiiiis, ii. 987. 

Powders, see Pulvis, ii.251. 

see iMiarriiacia, ii. 150, 

Prcg-nancy, see Gestatio, i. 705. 

see Graviditas, i. 718. 

see Medicina forensis, i. 965. 

Prescription, see Pharmacia, ii. 158. 

ancient forms of, see Phar- 
macia, ii. 151, 

Preserves, see Conditum, i. 477. 

Prickly jellow wood, see Zanthoxylon, ii. 
510. 

Prickwood, see Euonymus, i. 630. 

Primrose, see Paralysis, ii. 104. 

Privet, see Ligustrum, i.871. 

Prophylactic vinegar, see Acetum distil- 
latiim, i. 24. 

Proud flesh, see Fungus, i. 688. 

Pninellocs, see Pruna brignolensia, ii. 
233. 

Prunes, see Pruna domestica, ii. 232. 

Pnissic acid, see Chemia, i. 418. 

Pudding grass, sec Pulegium vulgare, ii. 
247. 

Pudding pipe-tree, see Cassia fistularis, i. 
361, A 65. 

Puerperal convulsion.s, see Convulsio, i. 
488. 

— diseases, see Lymphaticae duc- 
tus, i. 898. 

Puft ball, see Lycoperdon, i. 895. 

Pulse, see Pulsus, ii. 249. 

see Arytlinius, i. 193. 

see Prognosis, ii. 227. 

Pulverization, see Comminutio, i. 470. 

Pumice stone, see Pumex, ii. 262. 
Pumping, see Stillicidium, ii. 384. 
Purgatives, see Cathartica, i. 374. - 

see Materia medica, i. 927. 

• see Combination of medi- 
cines, i. 469. 

— see Febris, i. 650. 



Purging, see Diarrhoea, i. 557. 

—— see Prognosis, ii. 230-1. 

nut, sec Avellana cathartica, i. 

367. 
grain, oily, see Sesamum verum, 

ii. 349. 
Purslane, see Portulaca, ii. 212. 
Putrefaction, see Putredo, ii. 254. 
see Antiseptica, i, 142. 



QcACKS, see Alcides, a 4. 
QuadiTjpeds, see Alimenta, 1. 72, 76. 
Quick in hand, see Persicaria siliquosa, ii.' 

133. 
Quicksilver, see Argentum vivum, i. 171. 
Quince, see Cydonia, i. 528. 
Quinsy, see Angina, i. 116, a 12. 

mucous, sec Scarlatina anginosa, 



ii. 319. 



11. 



Radish, see Raphanus, ii. 370. 
]{aisins, se Uva passa major, ii. 460. 
Uamsons, spotted, see Ophioscordon, ii. 

133. 
Kape, see Medicina forensis, i. 965. 
Kasi), see Exanthema, i. 631. 
Raspberry, see Rubus idoeus, ii. 292. 
Rattlesnake, see Boiciningua, i. 261. 
. . see Cobra de capello, i. 452. 



Rattlesnake root, see Seneca, ii. 542, a 151. 

Red game, see Attagen, i. 214. 

Red gum, see Strophulus intertinctus, \i. 

391. 
Red rot, see Ros solis, ii. 292. 
Refrigerants, see Materia medica, i. 930. 
Reindeer, see Cervus rangifer, i. 403. 
Resin, black, see Colophonia, i. 467. 
Respiration, see Asthma, i. 203. 
Restharrow, see Anonis, i. 130. 

. see Ononis, a 144. 

Revulsion, see Asthma, i. 208. 
Rheumatism, see Abdomen, i. 2. 
Rhubarb, see Rhabarbarum, ii. 282. 

— monk's, see Lapathum hoitensi:', 



i. 859. 



bastard, sec Lapathum 



alpinum, ib. 

— Enghsh, see Rhaponticunij, 



283. 



countryman's, see Esula minor, 
i. 629, A 108. 
Ribs, see Costae, i. 504, a 95. 
Rice, see Oryza, ii. 86. 
Rickets, see Rachitis, ii. 266. 
Riding, sec Equitatio, i. 622. 

see jEora, i. oT. 

Ring, abdominal, i. 2. 
Ring worm, see Herpes serpigo, i. 750. 
Rochclle salt, see Rupellensis, sal, ii. 295. 
Rock oil, see Petroleum, ii. 141-2. 
Rock rose, see Cisthorus, i. 445. 
Rocket, sec Barbarea, i. 230, 231.. 

. see Eruca, i. 624, a 108. 

Roots, see Radix, ii. 268. 

— see Alimenta, i. 70. 

five greater aperient, see Pharma- 
cia, ii. 148. 

five lesser aperient, see Pharmacia, 

ib. 
Rosebay, dwarf, see Nerium, ii. S. 

see Rhododendroji, ii. 

288, A 150. 
Rosemary, see Rosmarinus, ii. 291. 

wild, see Ledum palustre, i. 

863, A 133. 

poet's see Osyi-is, ii. 88. 



Rose wood, see Aspalathus, i. 200. 

Roucou, see Orlena, ii. 75. 

Royal powder, see Basilicus pulvis, i. 233. 

Rubbing-, see Friclio, i. 684. 

Rue, .see Ruta, ii. 294. 

Assyrian wild, see Harmala, i. 7oo. 

Rupture, see Bubonocele, i. 289. 

see Cirsocele, i. 445 

see Colpocele, i. 467. 

see Epiplocele, i. 621. 

■ see Gastrocele, i. 697. 

see Haematocele, i. 724, a 123. 

see Hepatocele, i. 743. 

see Hydrocele, i, 767, a 128. 

see Pneumatocele, ii. 205. 

see Sarcocele, ii. 312. 

see Sai'coepiplocele, ii. 313. 

see Spermatocele, ii. 369. 

see Splenocele, ii. 476. 

Ruptures, see Abdomen and Abdominal 
ring, i. 2. 

see Hernia, i. 744-8. 

see Punctum aureum, ii. 252. 

Ru])ture wort, see Herniaria, i. 748. 
Rusks, see Biscuit, i. 251. 
Rye, see Secale, ii. 335. 



Saffhon, see Crocus, i. 512. 



Saffron, bastard, see Carthamus, i. 356. 

meadow, see Colchicum, i. 458 

-Sage, see Salvia, ii. 307. 

of .lenisalem, see Pulmonai'ia ma- 

culata, ii.247, a 148. 
Sago tree, see Palma Japonica, ii. 94. 
Sailing, see Navigatio, ii. 6. 

see iEora, i. 37. 

Saint Antony's fire, see Erysipelas, i. 624. 
Barnaby's thistle, sec Calcitrapa, i- 

306. 
Ignatius's bean, sec Nux vomic;i 

Scrapionis, ii. 53. 

John's wort, see Hypericum, i. 780. 

Peter's wort, see -\ndrosaemum, i. 

ni. 

"\'itus's dance, see Chorea sancui 

Viti, i. 432. 
S;iintfoin, see Onobrychis, ii. 72. 
Salamander's wool, sec Amianthus, i. 9:1 
S.nl ammoniac, see Ammoniacus, sa]. 

93, a 6. 
Salep, see Orchis, Ii. 84, a 144. 
Salivation, see Ptyalismus, ii. 243. 
Salt, common, see Marlnum, ii. 915. 

sec Condimcntum, i. 474. 

see Anthelmintica, a 14. 

of lemons, see Acetosella, i. 22. J , 

rock, see Gemmx, i. 698. 

wort, see Kali, i. 845. 

Saltpetre, see Nitrum, ii. 23. 
Salts, see Sal, ii. 299. 

.see Chemia, i. 413. 

Samphire, see Crithmum, i. 511. 
Sand, sea, see Arena littoralis, i. 170. 

bath, see Balneum arenx, i. 227-.J^. 

Sandbox tree, see Hura, i.763. 
Sandiver, see Axungia vitri, i. 220. . 
Satin, see Bulbonach, i. 293. 
Satyrion, see Orchis, ii. 84, a 144. 
Sauce alone, see AUiaria, i. 79, a 'i. 
Sauces, see Condimentum, i. 474. 
Saundei's, see Santalum, ii. 309. 
Savinc, see Sabina, ii. 294. 
Savory, see Saturei, ii. 315. 
Scabious, see Scabiosa, ii. ib. 
Scab wort, see Enula, i. 612. 
Scald liead, see Achor, i. 25, a iT. 

see Tinea, ii. 428. 

Scalds, see Ambusta, i. 91. 
Scales, see Squamae, ii. 378. 
Scammony, see Scammonium, ii. 316, 

151. 
Scarf skin, see Cuticula, i. 527, a 98. 
Scarlet grain, see Chermes, i. 421. 
Schroeder's children's purging cakes, sec 

Argent, viv. i. 175. 

panacea, ib. 

Sciatica, see Ischiadicus morbus, i. 834, a 

130. 
Scorpion wort, see Ornithopodium, ii. 

86. 
Scotch pills, see Aloes, i. 81 . 
Scot's pills, see Aloes, i. 82. 
Screamer, horned, see Anhima, i. 123, a 

12. 
Scrofula, see Alterantia, i. 83. 

see Amputatio, i. 97. 

see Argentum vivum, i. 178 

see Phthisis, ii. 164. 

Scurf, see Furfura, i. 690. 

Scurvy, see Scorbutus, ii. 325. 

Scurvy grass, see Cocjdearia, i. 454, ASo, 

A 82. 
Scotch, see Brassica mariti- 

ma, i. 280. 
Sea naveiwort, see Andi'osacc. i. Ill 
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Sea star, see Aster, thalasslus, i. 203. 
bindweed, or colewort, see Brassica 

maritima, i. 280. 

holly, see Eryngium, i. 624. 

purslane, see Halimus, i. 733. 

lavendei-, see Limonium, i. 871. 

mouse, see Musmarinus, a 139. 

onion, see Scilla, ii. 320. 

spurge, see Tithymalus maritimus, ii, 

429. 

weed, see Alga, i. 68, a 4. 

see Quercus marina, a 149, 

Sebacic acid, see Adeps, i. 33. 
Sedatives, see Febris, i. 651. 

see Materia medica, i. 831. 

Seeds, see Alimcnta, i. 70. 

four greater cold, see Pharmacia, 

ii. 148. 

four lesser cold, see Pharmacia, ib. 

four greater warm, see Pharmacia, 

ib. 

four lesser warm, see Pharmacia, 

ib. 
Self heal, see Prunella, i. 284. 

see Sanicula mas, ii. 309. 

Sena, bastard, see Colutea, i. 468. 

less scorpion, see Emerus, i. 600. 

Sensation, dulness, or faultiness of, see 

Dysaesthesia, i. 583. 
Senses, see Sensus, ii. 345. 

Sensitive plant, see Cacas, i. 297. 

Septfoil, see Tormentilla, ii. 433. 

Service tree, see Sorbus sylvestris, ii. 363. 

Seton, see Setaceum, ii. 350. 

Shad, see Alosa, i. 82. 

Share bones, see Pubis ossa, ii. 243. 

Shell, see Concha,!. 471. 

fossile, see Conchylia fossilia, i. 472. 

Shell drake, see Vulpanser, ii. 506. 

Shepherd's needle, see Scandix, ii. 316. 

Shingles, see Herpes, i. 748. 

Shoulder blade, see Scapula, ii. 316. 

Sialagogues, see Mateiia medica, i. 929. 

Sight, see Visio, ii. 496. 

short, see Myopia, ii. 99. 

Sight, see Sonus, ii. 362. 

Silk, see Sericum, ii. 344. 

Silken cicily, see Asclepias, i. 199. 

Silk worm, see Bombyx, i. 262. 

Silver, see Argentum, i. 170, a 20, 21. 

Singing, see Anaphonesis, i. 105. 

Situation, see Aer, i.88. 

Skin, see Cutis, i. 527, a 98. 

Skirrets, see Sisarum, ii. 353. 

Skull, see Cranium, i. 507, a 95. 

see Craniology, i. 506. 

Slaters, see Aselli, i. 200. 

Sleep, see Somnus, ii. 358. 

want of, see Pervigilium, ii. 136. 

see Vigilantia, ij. 489. 

see Anthypnotica, i. 134. 

see Prognosis, ii. 229. 

Sloe, see Prunus spinosa, ii. 233. 

Smallage, see Apium, i. 149, a 16. 

Small pox, see Variola, ii. 469. 

see Aurum, i. 218. 

Smelling, defect of, see Anosmia, i. 131, 
A 12. 

sense of, see Olfactus, ii. 71. 

Smut in wheat, see Chemia, i. 421. 

Snails, see Cochleae, i. 454. 

see Limaces, i. 871. 

Snake, see Anguis, i. 122. 

Snakeroot, see Serpentaria, ii. 348. 

black, see Anapodophyllon, i. 

106. 

Snakeweed, see Bistorta, i. 251, a 63. 



Snakeweed, black, see Asarum Virgini- 
cum, i. 194, A 28. 

' tree, see Colubrinum, i. 467. 

Snapdragon, see Antirrhinum, i. 142. 
Sneeze wort, see Ptarmica, ii. 242. 
Sneezing, see Sternutatio, ii. 383. 

see Errhina, i. 623. 

Snoring, see Rhenchos, ii. 384. 
Soap, see Sapo, ii. 310. 

see Ens parvum sapientum, i. 611. 

Soap berries, see Saporiarix nuculae, ii. 
312. 

Soap woi-t, see Saponaria, ii. 311. 

Solid, simple, diseases of tlie, see Morbi 
solidi simplicis, i. 1000. 

■■ living, diseases of the, see Morbi 

sohdi vivijii. 1001. 

Solids, containing, diseases of, see Morbi 
solidorum continent, ii. 1002. 

Solomon's seal, see Polygonatum, ii. 207 

Solubihty of different substances, see Sal, 
ii. 302. 

Solution, see Pharmacia, ii. 144, 145, 150. 

Soot, see Fuhgo, i. 685. 

Soot wart, see Scrotum, ii. 333. 

Sorrel, see Acetosella, i. 22. 

Sorrow, see Tristitia, ii. 440. 

Sound, see Sonus, ii. 360. 

Soup, see Osmazome, ii. 87. 

Sour krout, see Brassica, i. 279. 

Southernwood, see Abrotanum, i. 8, a 1. 

South sea tea tree, see Cassina, i. 362. 

Sowbane, see Chenopodium, i. 421, a 76. 

Sowbread, see Arthanita, i. 186, a 26. 

Sowbugs, see AseUi, i. 200. 

Sowins, see Avena, i. 219. 

Soy, see Condimentum, i. 476. 

Spanish white, see Album Hispaniae, i. 61. 

flies, see Cantharides, i. 336. 

Spasm, see Antispasmodica, i. 143. 

see Cold, i. 461. 

see Convulsio, i. 487. 

see Mort de chien, i. 1005. 

see Phlebotomia, ii. 388. 

Spectacles, see Conspicilum, i. 480. 
Speech, loss of, see Anaudia; i. 109, a 9. 

see Aphonia, i. 147. 

Speedwell, see Teuci'ium, ii. 421. 

female, see Elatine, i. 594. 

male, see Veronica, ii. 485, a 

156. 

Sperage, see Asparagus, i. 201. 

Spices, see Condimentum, i. 475. 

Spider, see Aranea, i. 167, a 19. 

wort, see Liliastrum alpinum mi- 
nus, i. 871. 

Spignel, see Meu, ii. 986, a 138. 

Spikenard, see Nardus, ii. 4. 

ploughman's, see Baccar, i. 222. 

Spinage, see Spinacia, ii. 372. 

Spinal marrow, see Medulla spinalis, i. 
971. 

Spindle tree, see Euonymus, i. 630. 

Spine, distortion of, see Distortio spinse, 
i. 572. 

Spirit of wine, see Vinum adustum, ii. 
491> 

Spirits, see Aquae stillat. spirit, i. 165. 

Spittle, see Saliva, ii. 305. 

Spitting, see Salivatio, ii. 305. 
' medicines to promote, see Ma- 
teria medica, i. 929. 

Spleen, see Splen, ii. 374, a 152. 

see Abscessus splenis, i. 16. 

■ - see Extenuatio, i. 636. 

see Inflammation of the, i. 818. 

see Scirrhus, ii. 322. 



Spleen, see Splenalgla,ii. 375. 
Spleenwort, see Asplenium, i'. 20-^, a ^u. 
Sponge, see Spongia, ii. 377. 

bastard, see Alcyonium, i. 67, a 4. 

Spontaneous combustion, see Incendium, 

A 129. 
Spoon, see Cochleare, i. 454. 
Sprain, see Stremma, ii. 390. 
Spruce beer, see Ale, i. 67. 
Spunk, see Boletus, i. 261, a 27. 
Spurge, see Cataputia, i. 366, a 67. 

see Esula, i. 629. 

— — — — see Euphorbia, i. 630, a 108. 

see Tithymalus, ii. 429. 

garden, see Cataputia minor, i. 



367, A 67. 

pine, see Esula, minor, i. 

108. 
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- sea heath, see Empetrum thyme - 
leae foliis, i. 605. 

wort, see Iris foetida, i. 832. 

olive, see Laureola foemina, i. 861. 

laurel, see Laureola mas, ib. 

flax, see Thymalea monspeliaca. 



ii. 426, A 153. 
Squash, see Melopepo, i. 873. 
Squill, see Scilla, ii. 320, a 151. 
Squinancy wort, see Rubia cynanchica, ii. 

292. 
Squinting, see Strabismus, ii. 428. 
Stag, see Cervus, i. 403. 
Stammering, see Balbuties, i. 223, a 30. 

— — see Psellismus, ii. 235. 

Starch, see Amylum, i. 103, a 8. 

see Alimenta, i. 70. 

Star fall, see Coeli flos, i. 456. 

Star of Bethlehem, see Ornithogalum, ii. 

85. 
Starkey's soap, see Sapo, ii. 311. 
Starstone, see Asterias, i. 203. 
Star thistle, see Calcitrapa, i. 306, a 53. 
Stavesacre, see Staphisagria, ii. 480. 
Sternutatories, see Errhina, i. 623. 

see Materia medica, i. 929. 

Sticking plaster, see Adhesivum, a 3. 
Stiff joint, see Anchylosis, i. 109, a 9. 
Stimulants, see Materia medica, ii. 929. 
Stomach, see Stomachus, ii. 386, a 152. 

see Abdomen, i. 2. 

see Inflaramatio ventriculi, i. 

809, A 129. 

see Prognosis, ii, 229. 

see Pantophagus, a 145. 

of ruminants, see Abomasum, 

i. 5. 
Stone, see Calculus, i. 306, a 53 . 
see Lithontripticus and Lithotomia, 

i. 876. 
■• see Combination of medicines, i. 

469. 
Stone crop, see Illecebra, i. 792. 
Stone parsley, see Amomum, i. 95. 
see Selinum montanum, ii. 

339, 
Stones, see Apsychtos, i. 155. 
five precious, see Pharmacia, ii 

158. 
Strain, see Stremma, ii. 390. 
Strawberry, see Fraga, i. 6o4, a 115. 
Strawberry tree, see Arbutus papyracea, 

i.l68. 
Strengtheners, see Corroborantia, i. 498. 

see Tonica, ii. 330. 

Strontian earth, see Chemia, i. 419. 
Stupidity, see Morosis, ii. 1004. 
Sturgeon, see Acipense^ i. 28. 
Stye, see Crithe,i. 511. 
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Stye, see Chalazae, i. 404. 
Succory, see Chondrilla, i. 431. 

see Cichoreum, i. 436, a 78. 

Suckling-, see Lactatio, i. 855, a 132. 
Sudorifics, see Materia medica, i. 928. 
Sugar, see Saccharum, ii. 294. 

see Acer, i. 22. 

see Alimenta, i. 70, 71. 

Acid of, see Chemia, i. 417. 

Sugar plums, see Confecta, i. 477. 
Sulphur, see Chemia, i. 419. 

see Morbi fluidorum, i. 999. 

feetid resin of, see Sulphuris re- 

sina foetida, A 153. 
;- balsams of, see Balsamum sulph. 

and Bals. sulph. tereb. i. 229. 
wort, see Peucedanum, ii. 142, a 

147. 
Sulphuric acid, see Chemia, i. 413. 
Sumach, see Rhus, ii. 289. 
Sundew, see Ros soils, ii. 292. 
Sunflower, see Corona solis, i. 496. 
Sunstroke, see Iccus solans, 789. 
Supper, see Ccrna, i. 457. 
Suppuration, see Abscessus, i. 8, 9. 
Surfeit, see Crapula, i. 507. 
Surgeon, qualifications of a, see Chirur- 

gia, i. 427. 
Surgery, see Chirurgia, i. 423. 
Swallowing, see Deglutitio, i. 535, a 99. 
Swallow wort, white, see Asclepias, i. 199, 

A 28. 
Sweat, see Sudor, ii. 400, a 152. 
Sweating, see Diaphoretica, i. 552. 

see Febris, i. 651. 

»-- preternatural, see Ephidrosis, 

i. 613. 

sickness, see Elodes, i 599. 

sickness, see Sudor, anglicus, ii. 

400. 
Sweet bread, see Pancreas, ii. 97, a 145. 
— see Scirrhus, ii. 322. 



cicely, see Myrrhis, ii. 1. 

rush, see Juncus odoratus, i. 844. 

scented flag, see Calamus, aroma- 

ticus, i. 304. 

sultan, see Cyanus orientalis, i. 528, 



A 98. 



willow, see Myrtus Brabantica, ii. 

1. 
Swelling, see Tumor, ii 441. 
Swimming, see Natatio, ii-. 5. 
of the head, see Vertigo, ii. 

485. 
Swinging, see JEora, i. 37. 



T. 



Tamarisk, see Tamarix, ii. 412. 
Tamepoison, see Asclepias, i. 199. 
Tansey, see Tanacetum, ii. 412. 

maudlin, see Ageratum, i. 56, a 3. 

wild, see Anserina, a 13. 

Tape worm, see Taenia, ii. 411. 

see Abas, i. 1, 

Tapioca, see Cassada, i. 361. 
Tapping, see Paracentesis, ii. 100. 
Tar, see Pix liquida, ii. 182. 
Tares, see Vicia, ii. 489. 
Tarragon, see Draco, i. 579. 
Tartarous acid, see Chemia, i. 416. 
Taste, see Gustus, i. 721. 

defect or loss of, see Agheustia, i. 57, 

Tea, see Thea, ii. 421. 

New Jersey, see Ceanothus, a 72. 

Teeth, see Dens, i. 540, 



Teeth, grinding of the, see Stridor den- 

tium, ii. 391. 
Tellicherry bark, see Conessi, i. 477, a 87. 
Tellurium, see Chemia, i. 420. 
Tendrils, see Cirrhus, i. 444, a 80. 
Tents, see Turundse, ii. 444. 
Testicles, see Testes, ii. 419. 

see Albuginea, i. 60. 

see Parorchidium, ii. 107. 

Tetter, see Herpes, i. 748—50, a 126. 
Tetterwort, see Chelidonium majus, i. 

408, A 76. 
Thibet remedy, see Argentum vivum, i. 
^ 175. 

Thigh bone, see Femons os, i. 655, a 110. 
inflammation of, see Inflammatio, 

i. 804. 
Thirst, see Sitis, i. 354. 

see Prognosis, ii. 229. 

Thistle, see Carduus, i. 349. 

blessed, &c. see Carduus bened. 

&c. 349, 350, A 61. 

carline, see Carlina, i. 35^ a 61. 

purging, see Papaver spinosum. 



ii. 98. 
Thorn apple, see Stramonium, ii. 389, a 

152. 

black, see Prunus spinosa, ii. 233. 

purging, see Hippophjes, i. 751. 

white, see Spina alba, ii. 371. 

Throat, sore, see Angina, i. 117, 118, 119. 

see Cortex Peruv. i. 500. 

Thrush, see Aphth?e, i. 148, a 16. 
Thunder, see Fulmen, a 116. 
Thyme, see Thymus vulgaris, ii. 426. 

mastich, see Marum, i. 917. 

lemon, see Serpyllum citratum, 

ii. 348. ■ 
wild, or mother of, see Serpyl- 
lum vulgare, ib. 
Ticket's aether, see JEther, i. 44. 
Tin, see Stannum, ii. 378. 

see Antihecticum, a 14. 

Tincture, see Pharmacia, ii. 150. 
Tin glass, see Bismuthuni, i. 251. 
Titanium, see Chemia, i. 420. 
Toad, see Bufo, i..293, a 47. 

flax, see Linaria, i. 872. 

ivy leaved, see Cymbalaria, i. 

529. 

stool, see Fungus, i. 688, a 116. 

Tobacco, see Nicotiana, ii. 22, a 143. 

pipe clay, see Cimolia alba, i. 439. 

Toddy tree, see Mamei, i. 906. 

Tolu, balsam of, see Balsamum tolutanum, 

i. 229, A 32. 
Tongue, see Lingua, i. 870, a 134. 

see Agrom, i. 58. - , 

see Febris, i. 648. 

see Prognosis, ii. 229. 

see Scirrhus, ii. 323. 

see Ulcus, ii. 452. 

— — — tied, see Ancyloglossum, i. 110. 
Tonics, see Argentum vivum, i. 177. 

see Materia medica, i. 830. 

Tooth shell, see Dentalium, i. 541. 

wort, see Dentaria, ib. 

ach, see Odontalgia, ii. 64. 

rash, see Strophulus confertus, ii. 

391. 
Touch, see Tactus, ii. 411. 
Touch me not, see Noli me tangere, ii. 25. 
see Persicaria siliquosa, ii. 

133. 
Touchwood, see Agaricus quercus, i. 56. 
Tourniquet, see Torcular, ii. 433, a 153. 
Traveller's joy, see Atragene, i. 213. 



Tr-iveller's joy, see \ italba, u. 4yo. 
upright, see FlammulaJo 

vis, i. 667, A 112. 
Tree of life, see Thuya, ii. 325, a 153. 
I'refoil, see Trifohum, ii. 439. 
hare's foot, see Lagopodium, i 

858. 

sweet, see Lotus urbana, i. 881 . 

Trepan, see Trepanum, ii. 437. 

see Abaptiston, i. 1. 

Trepanning, see Trepanatio, ii. 336. 
Trinity grass, see Lagopodium, i. 858. 
Truffle, see Amanita, i. 86. 
Tungstein, see Chemia, i. 420. 
Turmeric, see Curcumafi. 524, a 97. 
Turner's cerate, see Calamina, i. 303. 
Turnip, see Rapa, ii. 370. 

French, see Bunias, i. 294. 

Turnsole, see Heliotropium, i. 737. 
Turpentine, see Terebinthina, ii.416. 
Tutsan, see Androsaemum, i. 111. 
Tutty, see Tutia, ii. 446. 
Tway blade, see Bifolium, i. 245. 



Ulcer, see Ulcus, ii. 447. 
Ulcers, see Abscessus, i. 9. 

see Scorbutus, ii. 328. 

see Scrotum, ii. 333. 

Uranium, see Chemia, i. 420. 
Urine, see Urina, ii. 687, a 154. 

see Araneosa urina, i. 167. 

see Diabetes, i. 547, a 100. 

— see Diuretica, i. 575. 

see Dysuria, i. 588. 

see Febris, i. 648. 

see Ischuria, i. 835, a 130. 

" see Lateritium sedlmentum, i. 860. 

see Mellitus, i. 973. 

see PeriuKum, ii. 126. 

see Prognosis, ii. 230. 

Uvula, see Hypostaphyie, i. 784. 



Vanelloes, see Vanilla, ii. 468, 

Vaporization, see Pharmacia, ii. 144. 

Vapour bath, see Vaporarium, ii. 468. 

Vapours, see Hypochondriacus morbus, i. 
781, A 128. 

Vegetable mercurial water, see Arg. viv. 
i, 177. 

Vegetable substances, see Chemia, i. 421. 

Veins, see Azygos vena, i. 221. 

see Cava vena, i. 382. 

see Coronarise, i. 496. 

see Crurahs vena, i. 514. 

see Diaphragmaticae, et Diaphr. 

super, i. 556. 

see Duodenalis vena, i. 581. 

see Epigastricae venae, i. 617. 

see Gastrica vena, i. 697. 

see Gutturalis vena, i. 723. 

see Hsemorrhoidalis extemx, et in- 
terna venae, i. 730. 

see Hepaticje venae, i. 741. 

see Hypogastrics venae, i. 782. 

see Iliacae venae, i. 792. 

see Jugulares venae, i. 843. 

see Lumbares \enx, i. 887. 

see Mammaria: venx, i. 907. 

see Mediana vena-, i. 936. 

see Mesaraica, i. 986. 

see Pancreaticae venae, ii. 97. 
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Veins, see Pericardii vena, ii. 125. 

see Peronx vena, ii. 133. 

see Plantares venae, ii. 193. 

see Portx vena, ii, 212. 

see Pudicse externse et internx, ii. 

244. 

see Pylorica vena, ii. 259. 

see Radialis externa et interna 

vena, ii. 268. 

see Renales venx, ii. 374. 

see Sacra vena, ii. 297. 

see Salvatella vena, ii. 307. 

see Sapliatna maior et minor, ii. 

310. •' 

■ — see Sciatica vena, ii. 320. 

see Spermatics- vena;, ii. 469. 

see Splenica vena, ii. 376. 

see Thymica vena, ii. 426. 

see Vena, ii. 576. 

Velnos' syrup, see Argentum vivum, i. 175. 
Venereal disease, see Lues venerea, i. 882. 
see Antivenerealis, aqua 

preservativa, i. 144, a 14. 

— see Argentum vivum, i. 



174, 175. 



747. 



861. 



— see Bubo, i. 288. 

— see Cephalalgia, i. 387. 

— see Chancre, i. 407, a 76. 

— see Chorde, i. 431. 

— see Crystalline, i. 515. 

— see Gonorrhoea, i. 711. 

— see Hernia humoralis, i. 

— see Injectio, i. 816. 

— see Laureola focmina, i. 



— see Lobelia, i. 880. 

— see Phymosis, ii. 153. 

— see Sarcocele, ii. 313. 

— see Stincturje, ii. 390. 
-- see Verrucse, ii. 485 



Venice treacle, see Andromachi theriaca, 

i. 111. 
Venison, see Oama, i. 532. 
Ventriloquist, see Engastrithmos, a 106. 
Venus' comb, see Scandix, ii. 316. 
Verdigrise, see JEerugo ?eris, i. 42. 

see .^rugo, ib. 

Vermifuges, see Anthelmintica, i. 132. 

see Materia medica, i. 932. 

Vervain, see Verbena, ii. 482. 

Vesicular fever, see Pemphigus, ii. 124, a 

146. 
Vessels, see Vas, ii. 475. 
Vetch, see Vicia, ii. 489. 

bitter, see Ervum, i. 624, a 108. 

cockshead, see Onobrychis, ii. 72. 

liquorice, see Glaux vulgaris, i. 

709. 
Vicou, see Cassada, i. 360. 
Vine, see Vitis, ii. 497. 

wild, see Bryonia, i. 287, 288, a 47. 

see Pareira brava, ii. 105. 

Vinegar, see Acetum, i. 23. 

see Acetum distillatum, i. 24- 

see Condimentum, i. 475. 

Violet, see Viola, ii. 494, a 156. 
Viper grass, see Scorzonera, ii. 329. 
Virginia nut, see Nux Virginiana, ii. 53. 
Vision, see Oculus, ii. 61. 

see Metamorphosia, a 138. 

Vital air, see Aer, i. 39. 
Vitriol, see Vitriolum, ii. 497 — 8. 

of Venus, see JErugo aeris, i. 42. 

Vitriolic acid, see Chemia, i 413. 
Vogler's cleansing liquor, see Arg. viv. i. 

177. 



Voice, sec Vox, ii. 501. 

loss of the, see Aphonia, i. 147, 

15. 

depraved, see Paraphonia, ii. 104. 

Voktile liniment, see Ammonia, i. 93. 
Vomiting, see Vomitus, ii. 499. 

see Antemetica, i. 131, a 13. 

see Emetica, i. 600. 

■ see Febris, i. 650, 

see Prognosis, ii. 229. 



W. 



Wake hobin, see Arum, i. 192, a 28. 
Wallflower, see Cheiri, i.408. 
Wallwort, see Ebulus, i. 590, a 104. 
Walnut, see Juglans, i. 843. 
see Caryon, i. 357. 



— see Putamen, ii. 254. 



Ward's antimonial pill, see Antimoniales 

pilula, i, 135. 

drops, see Argentum vivum, i. 175. 

^aste, see Hxmoirhoides, ii. 501. 

Warts, see Verruca, ii. 485. 
Washerwoman's itch, see Psoriasis, ii. 240. 
Wasp, see Vespa, ii. 487. 
Watchfulness, sec Pervigilium, ii. 136. 

. see Vigilantia, ii. 489. 

Water, see Aqua, i. 156, a 19. 

dread of, see Hydrophobia, i. 771, 

aloes, see Aloides, i. 4. 

hemp, see Bidens, i. 245, a 35. 

melon, see CitruUus, i. 445, a 81. 

flag, yellow, see Iris palustris,i.832. 

dock, great, see Lapathum aquati- 

cum, i. 859, a 133. 

cresses, see Nasturtium aquaticum. 



ii. 5, A 142. 

hemlock, see Cicuta aquatica, i. 



438, A 79. 

lily, see Nymphxa, ii. 54. 

pepper, see Persicaria urens, ii. 



133, A -147. 

hemlock, 1 see Phellandrium, ii. 

wort, 3 152, A 147 

brash, «ee Pyrosis, ii. 260. 

radish, see Sisymbrium aquaticum, 



ii. 353—4. 

parsnip, see Slum angustifolium, 



latifoHum, et nodifloi'um, ii. 354. 

blebs, see Pompholyx, ii. 210, a 148. 



Waters, four pleuritic, see Pharmacia, ii. 

148. 

— mineral, see Acidula?, i. 27. 

^ see Aqua medicinales, i. 

157. 

■ see AIuminos<e aquse, i. 

artificial, see Aq. miner, 
art.i. 163. 

simple distilled, see Aq. stillat. 



85, A 5. 



simp. i. 165. 

spirituous distilled, see Aq. stillat. 



Whale, see Cetus, i. 403. 
Wheat, see Triticum, ii. 440. 
Whelk, see Buccinum, i. 292. 
Whey, see Lac, i. 850. 
White broth, see Album jus, i. 6L 

food, see Cibus albus, i. 436. 

gum, see Strophulus albidus,ii. 391. 

of egg, see Albumen ovi, i. 61. 

swelling, see Hydiai-thrus, i. 763, 

Spanish, see Bismuthum, i. 251. 

Whites, see Fluor albus, i. 671, a 113. 

see Leucorrha-a, i. 866. 

Whitloe, see Paronychia, ii. 106. 

-1 grass, see Piu-onychia, ii. 107. 

Widow wail, see Chamxlnea, i. 405. 

see Laureola foeminaji. 861. 

Willow, see Salix, ii. 307. 

herb, see Lysimachia, i. 899, a 136. 

herb, hooded, see Cassida, i. 362. 

leaved croton, see Thuris cortex. 

ii. 425, 
Wind, see Auster, i. 219. 

see Boreas, i. 265. 

see Harmattan, i. 734. 

see Kamsin, i. 846. 

see Samicl, ii. 308. 

see Scirocco, ii. 321. 

see Tornado, ii. 433. 

see Atabulus, a 29. 

WindfliaRver, see Anemone, i. 112. 
Windpipe, see Aspera arteria, i. 201 

see Larynx, a 133. 

Wine, see (Enus, ii. 66. 

see Vinum, ij. 489. 

see Putrida febris, ii. 258. 

see JEgluces, i. 36. 

see Condimentum, i. 475. 

Winter cherry, see Alkekengi, i. 78, a 4. 
Winter's bark, see Winteranus cortex, ii 

739, A 156. 
Woad, see Glastum, i. 708. 
Wolf's bane, see Aconitum, i. 28. 
wholesome, see Anthora, i. 

133. 
broad leaved, see Doronicum 

Romanum, i. 579, a 102. 

yellow, see Luparia, i. 889. 

peach, see Lycopersicon, i. 895. 

claw, see Lycopodium, ib. a 135. 

Womb, see Uterus, ii. 459, a 154. 

see Abscessus uteri, i. 16. 

see Inflammatio uteri, i. 808. 



spirit, ib. 



— see Carmes, Eau 



de, i, 553. 
Wax, see Cera, i. 391. 

oil of, see Oleum cerae, i. 392. 

white, see Cera alba, ib. 

Wayfaring tree, see Viburnum, i. 499. 
Weakness, see DebiUta.s, a 99. 
Weaning, see Ablactatio, i, 4. 
Weariness, see Copos, i. 491, 
Weasel elbowed, see Anci, i. 110. 
Weld, see Lutea, i. 889. 
Wen, see Steatoma, ii. 387. 
see Naevus, ii. 3. 



see Pregnancy, ii. 221. 

see Uicus, ii. 452. 

falling down of the, see Proci- 
dentia uteri, ii. 224. 

retroverted, see Retroversio uteri, 

ii. 381. 

Wood, see Lignum, i. 870. 

lice, see Aselli, i. 200. 

■ — pease, see Orobus, ii. 86. 

— roof, see Asperugo, i. 201. 

Worm bark tree, see Geoffrsa inermis, i 
704, A 121. 

grass, see Anthelmia, i, 132, a 14. 

fever, see Verminosa febris, ii. 484. 

seed, see Santonicum, ii. 309. 

white, see Coralhna, i. 493, 

A 89. 

Worms, see Vermes, ii, 482, 

see Alimenta, i, 73, 74, 

see Anthelmia, and Anthelmintica, 

i, 132, A 14, 
■ see Argentum vivum, i. 175. 

see Convulsio, i. 488. 

— — — see FiUx mas, i. 663. 

■ see Aloides, a 4. 

— — — see Gambogia, a 113. 



Worms, Guinea, tape, or solitary, see Dra- 

ciinculi, i. 579. 

g"ourd, see Fasciola, i.641. 

round, see Liunbriciis, j. 888. 

tape, or solitary, see 'I'^nia, i. 411. 

Wornnvoocl, see Absinthium, i. 17, a 2. 

'~ZZ ^''^'' ^^^ Partheniastrum, ii. 

107. 

see Absinthites, i. 17. 
Wort, see Brasium, i. 279. 
\Vounds, see Vulnus, ii. 543. 

see Nervorum vulnera, ii. 25. 
-~ see Sclopetoplag-a, ii. o23. 
* see Medicina forensica, i. 968 



INDEX. 

Wound wort, clown's see Panax coloni. 
ii. 97. 

Hercules', see Pastinaca olu- 

satra, ii. 116. 
Wrake, see Alg-a, i. 66. 

see Quercus maiina, a 149. 

Wrong- heir, see Cancellus, i. 327. 
Wry neck, see Bronchocele, i. 283. 
see Cervix, i. 402. 

Y. 

YAnnow, see MiUefolium. i. 988 
Yawning, see Oscitatio, ii. 84 



Yeast, see Fermentum, i. 657. 
Yellow Hercules, see Xanthoxy]on,ii. 5t0. 
Yolk of eg-g-, see Albumen, i. 62. 
Yttria, see Chemia, i. 419. 



Z. 



Zedoaut, gee Zedoria, ii. 510, a 157. 
Zircon, see Chemia, i. 419. 
Zoonic acid, see Adeps, i, 33, 
Zwelfer's worm cakes and lozenges, sec 

Arg. viv. i. 175. 
rnercurial water, see Arg. viv. i. 



THE END. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE SKELETON 



; [EAD. 

A Frontal bon 

B Parietal bor 

C Temple or i )one. 

a Part of the sphenoidal bone. 

b Mastoid process of the temporal bone. 

c Zygomatic process. 

d d Cheek bones. — d c Between these two references 
is seen the zygomatic suture, joining the temporal 
and cheek bones, by their processes of that name. 

efg h Lower jaw — (e) coronoid process — (y) condy- 
loid process — {hf^ ramus of the jaw — \h g) base 
of the jaw— (5") Symphysis of the lower jaw. 

I i Upper jaw bones. — Between these, extending from 
the fore teeth to the entrance of the nostrils, is seen 
a suture called mystachial: just above this letter of 
reference the inferior orbitary hole may be seen. 

k A portion of the coronal suture joining the frontal 
and parietal bones. 

/ A portion of the sphenoidal suture. 

m The squamous suture. 

n n The two nasal bones joined to each other by the 
anterior nasal suture. 

The left nostril, in which is seen the vomer, and a 

small part of the inferior turbinate, or spongy bone 
projecting within the edge of the upper jaw bone. 

Ji The right nostril, with the inferior turbinate bone 
seen more plainly. 

r r Orbitary processes of the frontal bone. 

r t r -v A suture passing across the upper part of the 
face, and sinking to the bottom of the orbits, join- 
ing the frontal bone to the bones of the face chiefly. 

« Lachrymal bone, or os unguis. 

u Orbitary process of the 'irjper jaw bone. 

1 1 Orbitary processes of the malar or cheek bone. 

2 2 Orbitary processes of the sphenoid bone. 

3 Os planum. 

RIBS AND STERNUM. 

12 3 4 5 6 7 The seven true ribs ; their cartilages (o) 
are seen to join the sternum. 

[1] 



8 9 10 11 12 The five lower, or false ribs, whose car- 
tilages do not join the sternum. 

D E The sternum, or breast bone, articulated above to 
the collar bones ; at its sides to the ribs ; and at its 
lower extremity to the sword-like appendix or car- 
tilage, F. 

SPINE. 

4 5 6 7 The bodies of the four lower vertebrae of the 

neck. 
8 9. The bodies of the two first vertebrae of the back; 

to which the two first ribs are attached. 

19 The body of the last vertebra of the back; to which 

the last rib is attached. 

20 21 22 23 24 The bodies of the five lumbar vertebrae, 

being the broadest and thickest in the spine. 

XXX This letter is placed on the intervertebral sub- 
stance; a substance appearing to be a mixture of 
ligament and cartilage: it is found between the 
bodies of all the vertebrae; but thickest between 
the lumbar vertebrae. 

y y Transverse processes of the vertebrae of the neck, 
and the first of the back. 

z z Transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae. 

fi p, m m The sacrum — p fi The part next the hip bone 
—m m m m P'our of the bodies of the vertebrae, 
into which it was separated in the foetal state : be- 
tween the letters m is seen a line passing in the 
direction of the intervertebral substance, which 
formerly united them, but which, in the adult state, 
is become bone. At each extremity of these lines 
is seen a hole: these ai*e the anterior sacral holes, 
through which large nerves pass from the cauda 
equina. 

n The lower extremity of the coccyx. 

SUPERIOR EXTREMITY. 

G H Clavicle, or collar bone — G Sternal extremity — 

H Acromial extremity. 
I K L M Scapula — M Inferior costa — K Cervix — 

L Coracoid process — I Acromion of the scapula. 



No* f//The arm bone, or humerus — (c) The ^reat 
protuberance>^(«) The lesser protuberance | be- 
tween these is a groove for lodging the tendon of 
the long head of the biceps muscle — {b) A portion 
of the articulating surface covered with smooth car- 
tilage — (/) The internal condyle — (c?) The exter- 
nal condyle — (e e) Articulating surfaces, forming 
part of the elbow joint. 

g 10 The ulna, or greater bone of the fore arm — (g\ The 
coronoid process — (to) The lesser extremity,! with 
its styliform process. j 

h I n The radius, or lesser bone of the fore arih (A) 
The cartilaginous part articulated with the ulna — 
(i) The tubercle into which the tendon of the 
biceps muscle is inserted — (/) The greater extre- 
mity, sustaining the first row of carpal bones — 
(re) A prejecting point of the bone, which ^ome 
have called stylifoi-m — (A-) Grooves through v|hich 
some of the extensor tendons pass. | 

12 3 4 The first row of carpal bones, or bones of the 
wrist — (1) The navicular bone — (2) The lunar 
bone — (3) The cuneiform bone — (4) The pisiform, 
or pea like bone. 

5 6 7 8 The second row of carpal bones — (5) The tra- 
pezial bone — (6) The trapezoid bone — (7) The 
great bone — (8) The unciform bone — (9) The 
nail like process of the unciform bone. | 

10 Metacarpal, or first bone of the thumb. i 

1 1 Second bone of the thumb. ■ 

12 Third bone of the thumb. , 
17 Sesamoid bones of the thumb. j 

13 13 13 13 Metacarpal bones of the fingers. i 

14 14 14 14 First phalanx, or row of finger bones 

15 15 15 15 Second phalanx of finger bones. 

16 16 16 16 Third phalanx of finger bones. 

PELVIS AND LOWER EXTREMITY 

12 3 4 5 Ilium or hip bone — (1) Spine of the ilium; 
at this end of the spine is a projecting point :alled 
superior anterior spinous process — (5) Inferior an- 



terior spinous process— ; ; • Ji a -.'■ ■ f union with 
sacrum: under 3 is sec c ', ji:; ^ofthesacro 
ischiatic notch. 

4 6 7 Pubis or shai'e bone— 4 i i ,i ; i Jing ramus— 
(6 7) Descending ramus — {6 6jJiouies of the pubes 
— (11) Symphysis, or junction of the pubes. 

7 8 9 Ischium, or hitch bone — (8) Tuberosity of the 
ischium — (7) Union of the ascending branch of the 
ischium with the descending branch of the pubis. 

10 Thyroid hole; through this hole, foi'med by the 
iliurh, ischium, and pubis, is seen projecting the 
point of the spinous process of the ischium. 

12 14 15 16 17 Thigh bone, or femui^— (12) Head of 
the bone covered with cartilage, for articulation at 
the hip joint — (13) Cervix, or neck of the bone — 
(14) Great trochanter — (15) Lesser trochanter — 
(16) Internal condyle — (17) External condyle — 
(18) Patella, or knee pan: under the patella is 
seen part of the bone, covered with cartilage, en- 
tei'ing into the knee joint. 

19 Interarticular cartilages. 

20 22 Tibia, or great bone of the leg — (20) Head of 

the bone — (22) Lower extremity of the bone, 
forming the inner ankle. 

21 23 Fibula, or small bone of the leg — (21) Upper 

extremity articulated with the tibia — (22) Lower 
extremity forming the outer ankle. 

24 Astragalus ; the bone by which the foot is articu- 

lated with the leg. 

25 The calcaneum, or heel bone. 

26 The navicular bone. 

27 The great cuneiform bone. 

35 The lesser and middle cuneiform bones. 

28 The metatarsal, or first bone of the great toe. 

29 The second bone of the great toe. 

30 The third bone of the great toe. 

34 Metatarsal bones of the other four toes. 

31 Bones of the first phalanx, or row of the four lesser 

toes. 

32 Second row of bones of the toes. 

33 Third row of bones of the toes. 

36 Sesamoid bones of the great toe. 
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BACK VIEW OF THE SKELETON. 



AD. 



west dotted line points to the 
middle one to the zygomatic 
to meet a corresponding pro- 
me ; and the upper line points 
36 portion of the bone, 
gomatic process joined to a 
)oral bone of the same name, 
re. 

I bones, through which veins 
al sinus. 



A A Parietal bor 
B Occipifal bont 
C Temporal bon 

mastoid pro 

process, goii 

cess from th 

out the flat ( 
D Cheek bone, " 

process fror 

by the zygo: 
a Two holes in t 

enter to the 
b The sagittal su 
c The squamous 

d Appendage to 3id suture. 

e e e e The lowei two upper e e mark the con- 

dyloid processes, or the points of articulation, with 

the .temporal bone, 
y That part of the upper jaw, called the alveolar process, 

which assists in forming the sockets for the teeth, 

and constitutes the lower fore part of the roof of 

the mouth : at the end of this dotted line, the point 

of the styliform process of the temporal bone is 

seen. 
.§• The inside of the lower jaw, with the alveolar process 

and its teeth, opposed to the teeth of the upper 

jaw. 

SPINE AND RIBS. 

2 13 12 The twenty -four true vertebrae forming the 
greater part of the spine, and divided into vertebrae 
of the neck, vertebrae of the back, and vertebrae of 
the loins. 

1 1 Are placed between the oblique processes of the 

vertebrae, of which there are two on each side, one 
above the figure of reference, the other below it; 
they are covered on one surface by a smooth car- 
tilage, which serves the purpose of articulation 
with the corresponding oblique processes of the 
vertebrae above and below, except the first and last 
vertebra; of these, one is articulated with the 
condyles of the occipital bone, the other with the 
oblique processes of the sacrum. 

2 The transverse processes standing out laterally ; those 



in the vertebrae of the neck generally project less 
thdn the others, are bifurcated, and have each a 
forttUicn for the passage of the vertebral artery ; 
the first and second have not, in general, this 
bifurcation ; the transverse processes of the ver- 
tebrae of the back are more distinct, and project 
obliquely backwards; in the loins they are stronger 
and more directly transverse. 

3 The spinous processes of the vertebrae in the neck ; 
except the first, they are in general bifurcated. 
In the back they are turned more obliquely down- 
wards ; but as they approach the loins they become 
more horizontal and are stronger; in the loins 
they are larger and nearly horizontal. 

E The lowest or seventh vertebra of the neck. 

F The lowest or twelfth vertebra of the back — The five 
vertebrae below this are those of the loins. 

i n i'} The sacrum or first set of false vertebrae ; Hi i 

i h i^ the posterior holes of the sacrum ; nnnn spinous 
processes of the sacrum; near i i i are the remains 
of the transverse processes ; h a deficiency of bone 
at the lower extremity of the sacrum, supplied, 
during life, by ligament ; part of the bodies of the 
fourth and fifth vertebrae are seen through this 
deficiency. 

m Coccyx, tail bone, or second set of false vertebrae — 
(m) the first bone of the coccyx articulated with 
the lower extremity of the sacrum ; (o) the lower 
extremity of the coccyx and termination of the 
spine. 

«/3y^e^?jtf/x.A/M, The twelve ribs — The first seven 
are called true ribs, from having their cartilages ar- 
ticulated with the sternum ; the other five, false 
ribs, from not having their cartilages so affixed ; the 
posterior extremities are articulated to the bodies 
of the vertebrae, mostly at the junction of two ; at 
the part where the rib is hid by the end of the 
transverse process ; (2) is a small smooth cartilage, 
which is articulated with a similar one on the an- 
terior surface of the process. 



SUPERIOR EXTREMITY, OR ARM. 

G Clavicle or collar bone. 

VLk Imn Scapula or shoulder bone — o superior angle; 
I inferior angle; k cervix or neck ; on this neck 



is borne a broad superficial cavity, facing outwardl j^, 
and covered with a smooth cartilage for receiving 
the round head of the arm bone ; 7n n the spine (|>f 
the scapula ; ?z that part of the spine called acro- 
mion ; the superior edge o yli: is called the superior 
costa ; k I the inferior cosla ; and o I the base : the 
whole triangular surface o /r / is soinetimes called 
dorsum. | 

Ifiqrs t The arm bone or humerus — p the posterior 
great tubercle ; r a part of the round articulatinjg 
head covered with cartilage ; g the external coiji- 
dyle ; s the internal condyle; ^a cavity situated 
between the condyles behind for receiving a po{*- 
tion of the olecranon in extension of the fore arnij. 

Kvua: The ulna or larger i^^one of the fore arm — u the 
olecranon or great pr luberance, covered on the 
fore part with cartilage, and principally concerned 
in the formation of the elbow joint ; v the lower (ir 
lesser end of the ulna, on which the radius plays ; 
jc a projecting process called styliform. 

L r w The radius or lesser bone of the fore arm — r tl|e 
upper extremity of the bone, furnished with a su- 
perficial socket, and covered with cartilage fcpr 
articulation, with the round head at the external 
condyle of the humerus; (y) a smooth cartilage it 
the inner side of the head, by which it is articulated 
with, and rolls in a corresponding hollow of the 
ulna; (w) the lower or greater extremity by which 
it is articulated with, and rolls on the lower extr(^- 
mity of the ulna, and affords articulation to the fir^t 
row of carpal or wrist bones. j 

12 3 4 The first row of carpal or wrist bones — 1 Th^e 
navicular bone ; 2 the lunar bone ; 3 the cuneiforih 
bone ; 4 the pisiform or pea-like bone : these con- 
stitute the first row of carpal bones : the three for- 
mer are articulated at one extremity with the ra- 
dius, and roll with it on the ulna ; at the other ex- 
tremity they are articulated with the second row, 
and laterally with each other. 

5 6 7 8 The second row of carpal bones — 5 the tra- 
pezial bone; 6 the trapezoid bone; 7 the os mag- 
num or great bone ; 8 the unciform bone ; these 
are articulated at the extremity next the arm with 
the first row of carpal bones, laterally with each 
other, and at the extremity next the hand, with the 
metacarpal bones of the hand. 

9 10 11 12 The four metacarpal bones of the fingers-*- 



9 of the little finger ; 10 ( 

1 1 of the middle finger ; 
14 15 16 17 The first row or 
18 19 20 21 The second row 

phalanx. 
22 23 24 25 The third order 

phalanx. 
13 The metacarpal bone or f: 

26 The second phalanx of th< 

27 The third phalanx of the t 
The bones of these phalar; 

furnished with an articul 
tremity. 

28 Two sesamoid bones of th ; • 

OSSA INNOMINATA A • ! 
MITIES. 



ring finger: 
t finger, 
iger bones. 
2s, or second 

les, or third 

f the thumb. 



the last, are 
3 at each ex 



1 EXTRE 



A a B C Os ilium or hip bone. 

A A B Spine of the ilium. 

a C b The great or sacro ischiatic notch ; b c e ischium 
or hitch bone ; b spinous process ; c tuberosity of 
the ischium ; c e ascending ramus of the ischium; 
e gf the pubis or share bone. 

I s t The femur or thigh bone ; k the head of the 

bone, showing some of the articulating portion ; 
/ the cervix or neck of the bone ; o the great tro- 
chanter ; fi the lesser trochanter ; g r a rough I'idge 
in the posterior part of the bone ; s the internal 
condyle ; t the external condyle ; u v portions of 
the bone covered with cartilage for articulation 
with the tibia. 

X w Interarticular cartilage. 

D G Tibia or greater bone of the leg, articulated to the 
thigh bone, to form the knee joint ; G the inner 
ankle. 

E F The fibula or lesser bone of the leg ; F the outer 
ankle. 

1 The astragalus. ^ 

2 Calcaneum or heel bone. 

3 Lesser cuneiform bone. 

4 8 Middle cuneiform bone. 

5 Cubicular bone. 

6 Navicular bone. 

7 Metatarsal bone of the great toe. 

9 Metatarsal bones of the other toes. 
01 Phalanges of the toes. 
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SIDE yiEW OF THE SKELETON. 



HEAD, TRUNK, AND UPPER EXTREMITY. 

1 Frontal bone. 

2 Squamose part of the temporal bone. 

3 Part of the sphenoid bone. 

4 Part of the cheek bone, forming part of the sinuosity 

for the passage of the temporal muscle to the coro- 
noid process of the lower jaw — (22) external part 
of the cheek bone, forming part of the face. 

5 Mastoid process of the temporal bone. 

6 Zygomatic process of the temporal bone. 

7 8 Coronal suture. 

7 9 Squamose suture. 

9 10 Appendage to the squamose suture. 

10 11 12 Lambdoidal suture. 

10 5 Appendage to the lambdoidal suture. 

11 13 Part of the sagittal suture. 

14 Parietal bone on the left side. 

15 Parietal bone on the right side. 

16 Occipital bone. 

17 18 20 Lower jaw — (17) coronoid process of the lower 

jaw — (18) condyloid, or articulating process of 
the lower jaw— (20) angles of the lower jaw. 

21 Upper jaw. 

22 Cheek bone. 

232425262728 29 Spinose processes of the seven 

vertebrae of the neck. 
30 3 1 Spinous process of the first and second vertebrae 

of the back. 

32 Transverse processes of the vertebrae of the neck. 

33 First true rib. 

34 Second true rib. 

35 Part of the clavicle, or collar bone. 

36 Acromion of the scapula. 

37 Spine of the scapula. 

38 Dorsum of the scapula. 

39 Cervix of the scapula. 

40 Inferior angle of the scapula. 

41 Superior angle of the scapula. 

33 34 42 43 44 45 46 The seven true ribs— (54) the 

cartilages of the six lower true ribs. 
47 48 49 50 51 The five falseribs— (52) their cartilages. 
53 53 Portions of the sternum. 

55 Vertebrae of the back. 

56 Vertebrae of the loins. 

57 57 Bodiesofthethird and fourth vertebrae of the loms. 

58 58 Transverse processes of those vertebras. 

59 60 61 62 The arm bone— (59) the head of the bone 

articulated Avith the scapula ; the dotted lines show- 
ing a portion of the articulating surface— (60) a 
superficial spiral channel passing from behind for- 
wards, in which the muscular nerve passes — (62) a 
ridge above the external condyle — (61) the exter- 
nal condyle. 

63 64 65 The radius, or lesser bone of the fore arm — 
(63) head of the radius — (64) tubercle of the ra- 
dius — (65) greater or lower end of the radius, with 
a pointed termination on the outer side, called by 
some styliform process. 

66 Olecranon, or great end of the ulna — (67) lower or 
lesser end of the ulna. 



68 69 70 Three bones of the first carpal row— (68) na- 
vicular bone — (69) pisiform bone — (70) lunar 
bone. 

71 72 73 74 Second row of carpal bones — (71) trape- 
zial bone— (72) trapezoid bone — (73) great bone 
— (74) unciform bone. 

75 76 71 Thumb — (75) metacarpal, or first bone of 
the thumb — (76) second bone of the thumb — (77) 
third bone of the thumb. 

81 Metacarpal bones of the fingers. 

78 First row, or phalanx of finger bones. 

79 Second phalanx of finger bones. 

80 Third phalanx of finger bones. 

82 Cuneiform bone of the wrist. 

83 Sesamoid bones of the thumb. 



1 2 



7 5 



PELVIS AND LOWER EXTREMITY. 

3 4 7 6 The hip bone, or os ilium — ( 1 2 3) the 
spine of the ilium — ( 1 ) superior anterior spinous 
process — (6) inferior anterior spinous process — (3) 
posterior superior spinous process— (4) posterior 
inferior spinous process — (4 5)sacroischiaticnotch. 
10 9 Os ischium — (5) spinous process of the is- 
chium — (10) tuberosity of the ischium — (9) junc- 
tion of the ischium and pubis. 
9 8 6 Os pubis, or share bone— (8) Symphysis, or junc- 
tion of the two pubes. 

11 The sacrum. 

1 2 The first bone of the coccyx. 

13 The second and third bones of the coccyx. 

14 Thyroid hole. 

15 16 18 19 Thigh bone, or femur— (16) great head 

of articulation, with the pelvis — (15) great tro- 
chanter— (17) cervix, or neck of the bone — (18) 
the external condyle of the left thigh ; the internal 
condyle of the right thigh. 

19 19 Portion of the bone covered with cartilage for 

articulation. 

20 Patella, or knee pan. 
2121 Interarticular cartilages. 

22 23 24 25 Tibia, or great bone of the leg— (22) head 
of the tibia — (23) tuberosity for the insertion of 
the strong ligament of the patella — (24) part of the 
bone called the shin — (25) lower extremity of the 
bone articulated with the foot — (26) the inner ankle. 
27 28 The fibula, or lesser bone of the leg — (27) head 

of the bone — (28) outer ankle. 
29 Astragalus, the bone by which the foot is articulated 
with the leg. 

The OS calcis, or heel bone. 

Cubical bones of the foot. 

Navicular bones. 

Middle cuneifoi'm bones. 

Lesser cuneiform bones. 

Greater cuneiform bone. 

Metatarsal bones of the toes. 

37 First phalanx, or row of toe bones. 

38 Second phalanx, or row of toe bones. 

39 Third phalanx, consisting of four bones only ; the 

great toe having no third bone. 

40 Sesamoid bones of the great toe. 
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LIGAMENTS OF THE NECK AND THE UPPER EXTREMITY. 



Fio. 1. 
The basis of the pDstenor pan of the skull, loith the atlas and epistro- 
phosum, seen from behind. 
A The basilar part of the occipital bone. 
B B The apophyses petrosse of the temporal bones. 
C C and D D The mastoid and styloid processes, seen from behind. 
E E The holes through which the facial and acoustic nerves pass. 
F F The fissure for the passage of the jugular vein and par vagum. 
G G The sides of the first vertebra. 
H H The part, from whence the posteiior arch of the first vertebra 

has been cut. 
I I The transverse processes of the vertebra. 
K The inferior and posterior surface of the second vertebra. 
L A portion of the posterior arches of the vertebra, which meet in 

the spinous process. 
m m Where the arches themselves are cut off, together with the spi- 
nous process. 
n n The anterior margin of the foramen occipitale. 
The articular ligaments, which surround the articulation of the 
condyles of the occiput, with tlie superior synus, both on the 
right and left of the atlas. 
P P Ligaments between the obUque or articular processes of the ver- 
tebrae. 
Q The transverse ligament of the atlas, rising on the right side from 
a small tubercle of the atlas, itself (which lies under and with- 
in the articular sinus of the same side), then running across, 
behind the <^ooth of the second vertebra, surrounds its neck, 
and passes to a similar tubercle on the left side, where it is 
strongly inserted. 
R The superior appendix of the transverse ligament, which arising 
from the superior margin of that ligament, passes over the 
tooth, and is firmly fixed to the anterior and internal edge of 
the occipital foramen. 
S Its inferior appendix, which descends from the inferior margin of 
the transverse ligament, and is fixed to the posterior super- 
ficies of the body of the epistrophaeum, in which it terminates 
by slightly converging fibres. Mauchart calls the whole trans- 
verse ligament, with its appendices, the cruciform ligament. 
1 1 The bands which pass from the posterior and superior margin of 
the body of the epistrophaeum to the inferior and posterior 
margin of the anterior arch of the atlas. 
Fig. 2. 
Z The transverse pi'ocess of the seventh vertebra. 
(f The ligament, which descending from the transverse process of the 
seventh vertebra of the neck, a little outward, is inserted into 
the neck of the first rib. 
i The ligament of the little head of the first rib, by which the rib it- 
self is connected to the first vertebra adjacent. 
11 The first vertebra of the back covered with the anterior longitudi- 
nal fascia of the vertebrae. 
y The first rib. 
z The tubercle of the rib. 
r The second rib. 

A A &c. The other ribs in their order. 

K The ligaments of the cartilages of the ribs, which not only connect 
the cartilages of the superior ribs with the sternum, but are 
dispersed in radii over the sternum itself. 
^ The second vertebra of tlie back. 

4 « 1 2 3 The interior capsular membrane of the articulation of the 
sternum and clavicle dissected and sepai'ated to show 4 the 
ligament arising from the extremity of the clavicle u. 1 A 
portion of the ligament inserted in the sternum. — 2 The mar- 
gin of the glenoid cavity of the joint hollowed from the ster- 
num where it receives the clavicle. — 3 The border of the in- 
terarticular cartilage. 
^ The clavicle. 

4 The rhomboid ligament, which extends at no great distance from 

the neck of the clavicle, and, proceeding obliquely from above 
and behind to the lower and anterior parts, adheres to the car- 
tilage of the first rib. The fibres which run from the cai-ti- 
lage and sternum are united with the ligaments which proceed 
from the little head of the clavicle. 

5 and 6 The subclavian muscle and its tendon. 

7 8 9 The ligamentum bicorne, which, arising within from the cora- 
coid process of the "scapula, is obliquely unfolded from the ex- 
ternal and inferior parts to the superior, and divided into two 
bands. The superior comu is inserted into the lower surface 
of the clavicle, near the rhomboid ligament. The inferior 
comu passes to the rib, immediately below, under the tendon 
of the subclavian muscle, which is confined and strengthened 
by these bands. Some fibres from the superior cornu mix 
with the rhomboid ligament. 

10 11 Two ligaments fixed on the tuber of the coracoid process of 
the scapula, between wliich is a bursa mucosa. They pass 



obUquely to the superior parts, and are inserted into the ex- 
ternal surface of the clavicle. 

12 Very strong tendinous fibres which surround the union ot the 

acromion with the end of the clavicle, and are fixed from this 
process into the clavicle. 

13 The proper anterior scapular ligament, which arises from the ex- 

ternal margin of the coracoid process, and terminates in the 
anterior face of the acromion. This strong ligament covers 
the two processes hke a bi-idge. At the acromion it is nav 
row, but gradually dilates. 

&> The acromion of the scapula. 

TT Its coracoid process. 

7 The head of the right humerus. 

V Its neck. 

22 The capsular ligament dissected, to show the head of the hume 

rus covered with its cai-tilage. 

23 The termination of the ligament on the neck of the humerus. 

24 Mucous glands. 

25 The OS humeri. 

y The external intercostals. 

^ A thin but strong ligamentous membrane passing between the car- 
tilages of the rib and covering the intercostal muscles. 

X External ligamentous bands, which cover and strengthen the union 
of the clavicle with the sternum. 

p The interclavicular ligament, which runs between the clavicles on 
the sternum. 

Fig. 3. 

A A back view of the scapula. 

B Its external margin. 

C Its base. 

B Its superior margin or costa. 

E The division in this margin hollowed out for the reception of the 

"^ vessels and nerves. 

F The inferior angle of the scapula. 

G Its superior and internal angle. 

H The beginning of the spine. 

K The spine cut off. 

m The root of the coracoid process. 

N The clavicle. 

O Its extremity. 

P Q R The OS humeri, its head and neck. 

* The posteiior proper hgament of the scapula, running from the 
acute and internal angle of the division E obhquely, and ex- 
ternally to the superior parts, is fixed to the external angle of 
the same division, or to the posterior protuberances of the 
root of the coracoid process. It is sometimes double, sub- 
tending and inclosing the division. 

t t t The common conoid hgament of the scapula, pai"tly from the 
back of the proper ligament s, partly from the root of the 
coracoid process m -. near the division it is united by thick 
strong fibres to the posterior end of the clavicle. 

X Y The capsular ligament connected with the shoulder, separated to 
show the head of the bone and cavity of the joint. It proceeds 
from the neck of the scapula and covers the whole joint. 

Fig. 4. 
1 — 8 Vertebrae. 

s The superior margin of the posterior arch in each vertebra. 
^ The inferior margin of the same arch. 
h Tlie little head of the transverse process of each vertebra. 
6 The ribs. 
K. UK The yellowish ligaments, which from the upper margin of the 

lower vertebra pass to the lower margin of the upper. 
K K K The ligamentous cord which connects the spinous processes of 

the vertebra. 
fji IJt. y. The ligaments of the transverse processes. 

25 The external intercostal muscles, 

(T Fragments of the tendons of the longissimus dorsi. 

26 The transversal external ligaments of the ribs. A singular short 

hgament arises from the posterior and external margin of tlie 
transverse process of each vertebra, terminated in the rough 
tubercle of the adjoining rib. 

T The hgaments between the neck of the ribs and the transverse 
processes of the vertebrae. Weitbrecht calls these ligaments 
transversaria interna. From the neck of the third left rib, the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and ninth rib on the right side, a ligament 
ascends outwardly, terminating in the inferior and extreme 
surface of the transverse process of the vertebra above. 

? The external ligaments of the neck of the ribs. Each of them rising 
from the superior margin of the neck of the rib, ascends 
obliquely to the internal parts behind the internal transverse 
ligament, and is fixed to the inferior edge of the oblique pro- 
cess of the vertebra immediately above ; its figure is often tri- 
angular. 
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LIGAMENTS OF THE PELVIS. 



Fig. 1. 
A front view. 
P P The OS sacrum on its forepart. 
Q Q The anterior foramina of the os sacrum. 
R R The crests of the ilia. 
S S The superior surfaces of the ilia. 
T T The anterior and inferior apophyses of the ilia. 
U U The anterior and inferior apophyses. 
X X The brims of the pelvis. 
Y Y The inferior crus of each pubes. 
Z Z The descending leg, or the tubercles of each ischium . 

41 The acetabulum, or the ischiadic cavity. 

42 The head of the left thigh bone covered with its 

cartilage. 

43 The neck. 

44 44 The great trochanter. 

45 45 The less trochanter. 

46 The body of the bone. 

47 The line of insertion of the ligament containing the 

joint. 
« <c Where the antei*ior longitudinal fascia of the vei'- 

tebroe is dissected off. 
0y S' The cartilaginous intervertebral ligaments. 

|3 /3 The external fascicula of the intervertebral liga- 
ments, which pass obliquely from the right to 
the left, and proceed from the inferior margin of 
the lower vertebra to be inserted into the lower 
edge of the superincumbent vertebra. 

y y The interior fibres, which lie under the extei'ior, 
and run in an opposite direction. 

^J" The minute fasciculi of the whole which are dis- 
posed nearly transversely. 

£ e The tendinous bands between the transverse pro- 
cesses of the fourth vertebra of the loins, and the 
crest of each os ilium. 

^ ^ Very strong ligaments by which the ossa innominata 
are connected to the transverse processes of the 
fifth vertebra of the loins. A ligament of this 
kind proceeds fi'om the crest of the ilium on 
each side, and surrounds the before-mentioned 
process. Weitbrecht promised to describe these 
ligamentous bands, but has unaccountably omit- 
ted them. 

7) i) i) Ligamentous bands, proceeding from the same 
process, and expanded over the os ilium, leaving 
in th eir interstices a passage for the lumbar nerves. 

^ ^ A ligamentous membrane covering the interior edge 
of the pelvis. 

I I t A ligamentous membrane, formed of fibres, cross- 
ing each other, occupying that part of the sacrum 
which in the foetus was filled by the cartilagi- 
nous ligaments |3 y J". 

K K The ligaments v, hich connect the sacrum with the ilia. 

A X Those which surround the anterior foramina of the 
sacrum. 

jM, (it /M, The ligament of Vesalius, Fallopius, or Poupart, 
which, from the anterior and superior apophysis, 
in which the anterior crest of the os ilium is ter- 
minated, passes to the syncliondrosis of the pubis. 

V Some ligamentous fibres which fill the space between 
the superior and inferior apophysis of the os 
ilium in front. 

^^ The ligaments by which the synchondrosis of the 
pubis is confined and strengthened. 

«• The lower ligament of the pubes. 

f a Two strong round ligaments which rise from the 
internal margin of the inferior leg of the os 
pubis to the synchondrosis. 



<r T a- The membrane which closes the foramen ovalf . 

sometimes called obturatorium. 
T A hole for the passage of the artcria obturatoria and 

its accompanying nerve. 
(p <P ^ Lesser holes for the smaller branches of this ar- 
tery and nerve to pass, from within, outwardly. 
% The capsular ligament, containing the joint of tlu^ 

right thigh bone, with the sciatic cavity. 
•>p Branches which pass from under the anterior and in- 
ferior apophysis of the os ilium to the ligament x- 
6> Other branches from the os pubis. 
ab The left capsular ligament dissected, a The por- 
tion which arises from the edge of the acetabu- 
lum, b The inferior portion obliterated under 
the neck of the thigh bone. 
c The cartilaginous cilium of the cavity, which enlarges 
the acetabulum. The margin is styled its lip, 
or mouth. 
d The ligamentum teres, which arises from the sinusal 
the bottom of the cotyloid cavity, and descends 
to the head of the thigh bone. 
e Its thinner and membranous portion, 
y A portion of the ligament which arises internally on 
the outside of the sciatic cavity, and surrounds 
the neck of the cavity, so far as where its bony 
cilium is interrupted. At that place under the 
lip, or under the cartilaginous ligament, it passes 
to the acetabulum. 
g h The arteries, g A branch of the obturatoria. h Two 
little arteries, which, with the ligamenty, pene- 
trate the styloid cavity, to mix with the round 
ligament. 
i The retinacula of the capsular ligament. 
Fig. 2. 
A back view of the ligaments of the pelvis. 
A B C D The posterior arch of the lumbar vertebrae, 

viz. 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th. 
E E E The transverse processes of the same vertebrae 

in the same order. 
F F The superior oblique processes of the second ver- 
tebra. 
G G G The yellowish ligaments. See Fig. 3, PI. 1. 
H" H The ligaments which surround the articulation of 

the oblique processes. 
I K A ligament which strengthens the articulation of 
the oblique processes of the vertebrae separated, 
that the oblique apophysis of the vertebra may 
be seen. 
L L See aa. Fig. 3, PI. 1. 
M M The crest of the ilium. 
N N Its posterior tuber. 
O The sciatic division. 
P P Q Q R R The descending leg, spine, and tuber of 

the ischium. 
S S A back view of the ossa pubes. 
T The left transverse process of the third vertebra of 

the sacrum. 
U Transverse processes of the fourth vertebra. 
X X Tubercles of the same vertebra, with which the 
cornua of the first bones of the coccyx are arti- 
culated. 
Y Y The tubercles of the fifth vertebra of the sacrum. 
Z The superior and posterior foramina of the same bor\e. 
a a The second pair of foramina. 
b The second vertebra of the coccyx. 
c c The neck of the thigh bone. 
d d e e The greater and less trochanters. 
// The body of each thigh bone. 
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LIGAMENTS OF THE WRIST AND ELBOW. 



Fig. 1. 

Stiperjicial anterior li^ameitis of the ri^ht hand. 
N O The inferior extremities of the uhia and radius. 
P Q The greater multangular and triangular bones. 
R The processus unciformis of the os hamatum. 
S The pisiform bone. 
T U Bones of the thumb and fingers. 
a a a The capsular membrane which embraces loosely the joint of 

the wrist. 
b b c The proper internal membrane of the carpus, which, proceed- 
ing from R and S, is inserted like a bridge into the greater 
multangular bone P, and the os naviculare, which it covers at c. 
d The tendon of the internal radial muscle, 
e The ligament going from the metacarpal bone of the thumb to the 

internal proper ligament of the wrist. 
/ Another accessory ligament, which embraces the extremity of the 

fifth metacarpal bone, by which it is articulated to the wrist. 
g Ligamentous fibres descending from the styloid process of the ulna 

to the pisiform bone. 
h Fibres extending from the inferior margin of the ulna to the pisi- 
form bone itself. 
i The strait External ligament between the fifth metacarpal and the 

pisiform bone. 
k The ligament which connects the external margin of the triangular 

bone with the fifth metacarpal. 
I A similar ligament between the os hamatum and the same metacar- 
pal. 
in m The ligament of the palm, resembling a narrow ribband, which, 
arising from the base of the fifth metacarpal, is spread over 
the other bones of the metacarpus. 
n A bundle of fibres confining at its insertion the tendon of the radi- 
alis internus, and connecting" the second with the first metacar- 
pal. 
The capsular membrane confining the joint of the navicular and 

greater multangular bones. 
p A similar membrane between the greater multangular bone and 
the metacarpus of the thumb. 

Fig. 2. 
lAgaments under the superficial coverings in the left hand. 
S The lower extremity of the radius. 
T The lower head of the ulna covered with its cartilage. 
U The capsular membrane, which connected the ulna with the car- 
pus, cut off and turned back. 
X The same membrane inclosing the joint of the carpus. 
Y Z r A© A The navicular, the lunated, the triangular, the orbicular, 

the capitated, and the hooked bones respectively. 
5 The unciform process of the hooked bone., 
n The larger multangular bone. 
S 2, &c. The bones of the metacarpus. 
a The ligamentous fibres from the styloid process of the ulna to the 

orbicular bone. 
b b b The fibres wMch proceed from the margin of the glenoid 

cavity of the radius to the orbicular and lunated bones, 
c c The fibres from the navicular (Y) and greater multangular (n) 

bones to the capitated bones. 
d efg h The various bands between the small bones of the carpus, 
■i The ligament which connects tine external margin of the triangular 

bone with the fifth metacarpal. 
h The ligament between the hooked bone and the base of the fifth 

metacarpal. 
1 1 The capsular membrane which confines the joint of the greater 

multangular bone with the base of the first metacarpal. 
m The margin of the great multangular bone covered with its carti- 
lage, where it joins with the first metacarpal. 
:i The base of the first metacarpal bojie covered with cartilage, where 

it answers the greater multangular bone. 
The internal lateral accessory Ugament of the capsular membrane 

{II) 
p q The tendon of the internal radial muscle running under the little 
ligamentous canal (gr), where it is fixed to the base of the 
second metacarpal. 
7- s The ligamentum sublime majus and minus of the third metacar- 
pal. 
t The volar ligament between the base of the second and third meta- 
carpal. 
u u The ligament between the os capitatum and the base of the third 
and fourth metacarpal. 



XXX The volar ligament arising from the fifth metacarpal bone, ad- 
hering to the fourth, and terminating in the third. 
Fig. 3. 
Ligaments of the carpus and hand. 
D and G The ulna and radius. 
O The interosseous membrane. 
P The passage for the vessels. 

g q The tendons of the extensor digitorum communis. 
r The tendon of the indicator muscle, 
s Tendon of the extensor minimi digiti proprius. 
S The tendon of the obductor longus poUicis, 
W X The first and second bone of tlie metacarpus. 

Y Y The common dorsal tendon of the carpus, descendmg obliquely 

from the radius to the ulna, sometimes called transversal or ar- 
millary. It confines the extensors of the fingers and the hand, 
and forms pecuhar sheaths for the passage of some tendons, 
particularly the obductor longus pollicis vel extensor. 

z z z z The tendons of the extensor communis running on the meta- 
carpus. 

Fig. 4. 
Ligaments under the tendons and tinder the armillary ligament. 

U U U Openings for the passage of the vessels. 

XXX Hollows formed in the inferior extremity of the radius cover- 
ed with the strong ligamentous coat, through v hich the ten- 
dons of some of the muscles run. 

Y The membranous ligament which unites the extremity of the ulna 

to the radius. 

Z The hgamentum rhomboides of Weitbrecht, or stronger fibres 
passing from the edge of the cavity of the radius to the os tri- 
quetrum. 

/3 Fibres from the styloid process to the greater multangular bone. 

y The Ugamentous membrane which unites the bones of the carpus 
externally. 

<f> — „ The ligamentous fibres which unite the bones of the carpus to 
each other. 

9 The ligament which covers the os multangulum majus and its con- 
nection with the metacarpus of the thumb. 

KK fjt. The fibres from the os capitatum to the second, tliird, and 
fourth bones of the metacarpus. 

I The dorsal ligament which runs from the base of the first metacai-- 
pal to the base of the second. 

IT p Dorsal ligaments which lie between the second and third, and the 
third and fourth metacarpal. 

5- Dorsal ligaments which he between the basis of the fourth and fifth 
metacarpal. 

Fig. 5. 

Jin exteimal view of the inferior part of the right humerus, -with the su- 
perior part of the fore arm. 

A The lower portion of the humerus seen externally. 

B Its external condyle, whose extremity is covered with a thin carti- 
lage. 

C The ulna. 

D Its posterior and superior process, .styled the olecranon. 

E The radius. 

F The round head of the radius covered with a cartilaginous lamina. 

/ The glenoid cavity hollowed on the top of its head, with which the 
lower and gibbous supei-ficies of the condyle (B) is articulated. 

G The capsular ligaments dissected. It arises from the os humeri, 
and is inserted into the olecranon of the ulna. 

H The orbicular ligament of the radius. 

I The part where this ligament arises, viz. from the posterior margin 
of the sinus lateralis, which is hollowed in the ulna for the re- 
ception of the radius, 

K The extreme lateral ligament, which arising from the external 
condyle of the humerus, descends, is firmly fixed in the orbi- 
cular hgament (H), and disappears in the annular ligament. 

L The membrane which loosely surrounds tlie radius, and binds the 
ulna, dissected and turned back. 

M The opening for the external interosseous artery. 

N The interosseous membrane. 

O The posterior transversal cord of the fore arm, which, proceeding 
from the exterior margin of the ulna, descends obliquely, and 
is connected to the inner side of the radius. It runs in a di- 
rection so as to decussate the fibres of the interosseous mem- 
brane. This is called the posterior transverse cord, because 
some authors have described an anterior one -, but the latter 
is very often wanting. 
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LIGAMETSTS OP THE KNEE IN FRONT. 



Fig. 1. 

The right knee^ the cafisular membrane dissected from 

above, and the fiatella turned back. 
A The thigh bone. 

B The internal condyle covered with a thin cartilage. 
C The external condyle. 
D The posterior surface of the patella covered with a 

thin cartilage. 
E F The tibia and fibula. 
G Fat. 
H The tendon of the musculus rectus cruris turned 

back, over which there is a thin membrane, 

which is properly the capsular membrane. 
1 1 The interior surface of the same capsular membrane 

very smooth. 
K The mucous ligament of the knee. 
L M The greater and less ligamentum alare. 

Fig. 2. 

The same., but the fiatella removed, and the thigh turned 
a little backward. 

A B C Asin fig. 1. 

D D The articular surface of the condyles, 

EF G As in fig. 1. 

H H The glenoid cavities hollowed in the upper surface 
of the tibia, answering to the condyles. A car- 
tilaginous lamina is spread over the hollows. 

I The internal semilunar cartilage. 



k Its external margin a little thicker. 

1 Its internal margin falcated and thin. 

M The anterior horn of the same cartilage. 

N The external semilunar cartilage. 

o p Its internal and external margin. 

q The anterior horn of this cartilage. 

R R The membrane which descends from the external 
margin of the semilunar cartilages, and is lost in 
the border of each glenoid cavity. 

r The common transverse ligaments, which proceed 
from the external border of the semilunar carti- 
lage N, beyond the anterior seat of the tibia, and 
terminates in the anterior horn of the cartilage I. 

S The ligament by which the anterior horn of the ex- 
ternal semilunar cartilage adheres to the anterior 
crucial ligament, Weitbrecht calls it the first 
adhesion of the external cartilage, 

T U The anterior crucial ligament, descending from 
the sinus, which divides the condyles, and par- 
ticularly from the interior side of the external 
condyle : running obliquely, it is fixed to the 
internal margin of the interior glenoid cavity. 

X The upper part of the posterior crucial arising from 
the external side of the internal condyle. 

X The fibres which strengthen the transverse ligament 
r, and are mixed with the ligament proceeding 
~ from the anterior horn of the external cartilage, 
and with the anterior crucial ligament. 

Z The internal lateral ligament cut off. 
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LIGAMENTS OF THE FOOT. 



Fig. 1. 

The sole of the foot nvith its ligaments. 
A A Calcaneus. 
B Os tali. 
C Os cuboideum. 
D D D Metatarsal bones. 
E The tendon of the tibialis posticus, 
F The ligamentous sheath for the passage of the tendon. 
G The furrow through which the tendon runs. 
H The portion of the sheath which belongs to the flexor 

longus of the great toe. 
I I The ligamentum plantare proceeding from the an- 
terior face of the tuber in the heel bone, and 

straight to the os cuboideum. 
K K and L The oblique ligament between the calca- 

neum and cuboideum, and between the former 

and the os naviculare. 
M The round ligament between the calcaneum and 

naviculare. 
N The transverse ligament from the os naviculare to 

the cuboideum. 
n The band carried straight from the posterior portion 

of the cuboid to the third os cuneiforme. 
o The plantar ligament between the naviculare and 

second cuneiform bones. 
p The plantar trans-verse ligament between the first 

and third cuneiform. 
P The ligamentous capsular ligament connecting the 

OS naviculare with the first cuneiform. 
Q A similar membrane between the first cuneiform 

and the metatarsus of the great toe. 
r The ligament between the first cuneiform bone and 

the third metatarsal bone, 
s s The ligament between the third cuneiform and the 

fourth metatarsal. 
1 1 The capsular membrane between the fifth metatarsal 

and the cuboid bone. 
u The band which passes transversely from the fifth 

metatarsal to the third cuneiform. 
X The transversal ligament of the fifth metatarsal. 
z The common filantar ligament of the metatarsal bones. 
/3 y ^ The pla7itar ligaments between the different me- 
tatarsal bones. 
6 The tendon of the flexor proprius of the great toe. 
^ ^ The tendons of the flexor communis in the second 

and fourth toe. 
J} jj The tendon of the perforans ia the third toe; 
6 6 The tendon of the perforatus of the same toe. 
XX*; Ligamentous bands of the tendons. 
A The sheaths which confine the tendons of the flexors. 
/M, f* jM, The crucial ligaments, 
y The opened sheath, which contained the tendons of 

the flexors. 
T V Capsular membranes connecting the bones of the 

toes widi the metatarsal bones. 
The ligamentous membrane between the heads of the 

first and second metatarsal; the same in the 

other toes. 



Fig. 3. 

An externalvieiv of the back of the foot with the ligaments 

A Tibia. 

B Fibula. 

C The interosseous membrane of the leg. 

D Calcaneus. 

E Talus. 

F Os naviculare. 

G H I The first, second, and third cuneiform bones. 

K Os cuboideum. 

L L L Metatarsal bones. 

M M M O O O The first and second bones of the toes, 

N The second bone of the great toe. 

P P P The extreme bones of the toes. 

Q R The superior and inferior, anterior, ligament of 
the external malleolus. 

S The middle perpendicular ligament of the fibula. 

T The capsular ligament connecting the joint of the 
leg with the tarsus. 

U The anterior ligament between the fibula and the 
talus. 

X The internal lateral ligamentous band between the 
talus and calcaneus. 

Y Y A strong ligamentous membrane between the cal- 
caneus and the talus. 

Z A ligamentous fascia carried from the talus to theos 
naviculare F and cuneiforme H. 

abed Ligaments between the talus and cuboid; 
the naviculare and third cuneiform; the talus 
and naviculare ; the naviculare and first cunei- 
form. 

e f Ligamentous fibres between the cuneiform bones. 

g g Anterior and lateral perpendicular ligaments de- 
scending from the talus to the calcaneus, in a 
sinuous cavity. 

h The ligament between the calcaneus and the third 
cuneiform. 

i i Ligaments between the calcaneus and os cubokles. 

1 Capsular ligament strengthening the connection be- 
tween the first metatarsal and the cuneiform. 

m — q Ligaments between the different cuneiform and 
the metatarsal bones. 

r s Ligaments between the os cuboides and the fourth 
and fifth metatarsals. 

t Fibres passing directly from the cuboid bone to the 
fourth metatarsal. 

u u u Dorsal ligaments of the base of the metatarsal 
bones. 

x y z Lateral ligaments between the different metatarsal 
bones. 

^ V Tendons of the peronaeus longus and brevis. 

^S' The channels through which the tendons of the 
peronaei run. 

i e I The capsular ligament which confines the toes to 
each other. 

C C C The lateral ligaments. 

*i The joint opened. 

fl The capsular ligament turned back. 



Fig.II. 
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VIEWS OF THE KNEE JOINT FROM BEHIND; OF THE SEMILUNAR 
CARTILAGES AND OF THE LIGAMENTS OF THE FOOT. 



Fig. 1. 

The deeper seated ligaments of the knee on the fiosterior 
part. 

A A back view of the femur. 

B The internal condyle incrusted with a cartilaginous 
lamella. 

C The external condyle. 

D E The tibia and fibula. 

F F F The capsular membrane cut off. 

G The sinus in the external side of the head of the tibia, 
with which the fibula is articulated. 

H The internal similunar cartilage. 

I The ligamentous membrane by which the cartilage is 
connected with the tibia. 

K The external semilunar cartilage. 

L The capsular membrane which strengthens the head 
cf the fibula, and which, in its ascent, unites with 
the border of the external semilunar cartilage. 

M The rope, or a very strong ligamentous fascia, rising 
from the sinus of the femur, dividing the con- 
dyles behind, which, I'unning under the capsular 
membrane, turns downward and adheres to the 
head of the tibia. This cord has been over- 
looked by former syndesmologists. 

N A part of the external lateral ligament cut oif. 

O The fibres which connect the tibia with the fibula be- 
hind. 
P The interosseous membrane. 

Fig. 2. 
Semilunar cartilages^ with the head of the tibia. 
A The anterior tuber of the tibia. 
B The internal glenoid cavity incrusted with cartilage, 
C The external glenoid cavity. 
D The internal semilunar or falcated cartilage. 
E The external semilunar or falcated cartilage. 



F F The thickness of the cartilages. 
ff The thinner border. 
G The anterior horn of the internal cartilage. 
H The posterior horn of the internal cartilage. 
h The transverse common ligament. 
I The anterior horn of the external cartilage. 
K The posterior horn of the external cartilage. 
LL and M The anterior and posterior crucial ligaments 

Fig. 3. 
^n internal view of the back of the footy with the liga- 
ments. 
A The tibia. 

B A hollow behind the malleolus internus. 
C Os calcanei. 
D Os naviculare. 
E The first cuneiform bone. 
F G The fiz'st and second metatarsal. 
H I The first and second bone of the great toe. 
K The capsular membrane of the joint of the tarsus. 
L The deltoid ligament. 

M Oblique fibres between the talus and calcaneus in- 
ternally. 
N The sheath through which the tendon of the tibialis 

posticus (O) runs. 
P The aponeurosis plantaris. 
Q The ligamentous apparatus between the naviculare, 

and the first and second cuneiform bone. 
R The dorsal ligament between the os naviculare and 

the first cuneiform bone. 
T The capsular membrane of the first cuneiform and 

the metatarsal bone of the great toe. 
U U A similar membrane connecting the bones of the 

great toe with each other. 
X X The oblique and lateral ligaments of the same 

joints. 
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DESCElPTlOlsr OK THE MIP, ^c. OP THE ARTERIES OK THE FRONT PART. 



FIRST REGION. 
The Heaut. 

\ Ihe heart in its situation, but a little drawn down, 
from its weio-ht. sn that the roots of the great 

vessels are he third rib, which should 

have been he second. The coronary 

arteries are :hing; on it. 

B C The right anc le full. 

D Trunk of the pi irtery. 

E Ductus arterios' 

r The left branch monary artery. 

G H The aorta an arch. 

L The common re ight subclavian and carotid 

which are s hing off above to the arm 
and head. 

P The left caro bclavian. 

1 to 9 The intercc es on the left side. Those 

on the righi opposite. 

A Aorta descende 

S] REGION. 

Teck. 
A Aspera arteria. 

b c The thyroid gland and its cartilage. 
/i Maxillary glands. 

The trapezii muscles turned back. 
fi The left cerebral carotid. 

q The left external carotid. 
r r Left and right superior thyroid artery. 
/ The submental artery. 
- The labial artery. 
a The temporal artery. 
/3 The left vertebral artery. 
•/ The greater inferior thyroid artery. 

1 The jugular vein. 

■ The occipital artery. 

THIRD REGION. 

The Face. 
A Triangularis muscle. 
B Masseter. 
C Parotid gland. 

' F Zygomaticus, inferior and superior, 
ti Levator labiorum communis. 
H Levator of the upper lip. 
I Orbicularis palpebrae. 
K Temporal muscle. 
L M Frontalis and procerus. 
N Nasalis labii superioris. 
O P Orbicularis oris. 
Q Quadratusmenti. 
V .T^^^ naked jaw and cheek bone. 
X Ciliaris muscle. 

Vessels, 

and ?n The coronary artery of the upper lip, and the 

nasalis arising from it. 
and The interior and exterior anastomoses of the 

labial with the interior ophthalmic. 
The temporal artery passing through the parotid. 
</ The sincipital branches. 
~ f superior branch of the ophthalmic artery. 
« and » The superior and inferior arch in the forehead. 
^ ^2, Auricular arteries. 
O The external superciliary joined with v. 
1 he frontal artwry joined with «. 

FOURTH REGION. 
The Right Arm. 
^ Clavicle broken off. 

The coracoid process of the scapula. 



C Serratus minor. 

D Part of the deltoid moved from its situation. 

E Teres major. 

F Its conjunction with the latisMmus dol^^i, 

H The deltoid in its proper situation. \ 

I and K The extensor longus and brewis GUyiti. 

L Brachialis externus. \ j 

M and N Biceps and brachialis inrfti-ikus. 

O Coraco brachialis. ' ■ \^ 

P The flexor condyle of the humerus \ 

Q Flexor carpi ulnaris. 

R Flexor digitorum sublimis. 

S Palmaris. ' \ 

T Flexor carpi radialis. 

X Teres pronator. 

Y Supinator longus. 

Z Flexor digitorum profundus. 

5 Annular ligament of the wrist. 

Vessels. 

a Subclavian artery. 

c Acromialis. 

d Branches to the ribs. 

ff Arteria scapularis. 

The deep branch of the humerus. '. ., 

d The trunk going to the back of the htiinepjs. 

j3 The first anastomotic branch — anasto^^oticus major, 

S' Anastomotic branch, with the recurrent ulnar. 

/M. and V The truncus radialis and i^lnaria. 

« A branch from the radial arteiy, making the superfi- 
cial palmar arch. / 

r The ulnar artery emergingyiDom under the flexors. 

d A branch from the ulnar ajrtoiy perfecting the palmar 
arch, from whence tlife/arteries of the fingers are 
derived. // 

N. B. The branches fronVthe palmar arch to the dif- 
ferent parts of the finger ^ay be seen by inspection. 

The plate would be confu^d by fingers. 



/ 
FIFTH REGION. 

Vessels and deep Muscles of the Left Arm. 

C The head of the humerus. 

D Infrascapularis. / 

GG The two heads of the biceps. 

M The short extemor of the cubitus. 

O Extensor longus moved from its situation. 

P Brachialis externus rernoved on the other side, 

Q The tendon of the biceps. 

R Supinator. 

T The ulnar flexor of the carpus, 

V The naked ulnar, 

X The interosseous ligament. 

r Pronator qtadratus, 

A Supinator iongus. 

The little bones of the carpus and fingers. 

Vessels. 

1 The acromial artery cut back. 

2 Internal scapulary. 

3 The trunk turned towards the back. 

4 Anterior circumflexa. 

5 The continuation of the circumflex. 

6 Profunda humeri. 

7 Posterior circumflex. 

8 The first anastomotic artery. 

9 The recurrent radial. 
A The radial artery. 

C The dorsal branch of the hand. 
D The recurrent ulnar, 
E The interosseal artery. 



F The ulnar branch of the interosseal artery anastomos- 
ing with a branch of the cubital artery. 
G The ulnar artery going to the hand. 

SIXTH REGION. 

Abdomen and Pelvis. 
A and B The right and left kidney. 
C and D The right and left renal capsule. 
E E Each transverse niuscle of the abdomen. 
r Internal oblique. 
F G The right and left quadratus. 
H The left psoas. 
A A Right and left ureter. 
I Intestinum rectum. 
^Vesica urinaria turned back. 
^ -V^ The right and left internal iliac muscle. 
P 'I'he ^Yt of the OS pubis to which the ligament of the 




^ rr^ P^^fs. is aflixed 
Q TheskinX^the 



pubis 1 
1. 
scrotum partly denudated. 



1 Abdominal aortaN 

2 Trunk of the coeliac.\ 

3 and 4 The hepatic and ^i^enic arteries. 

5 The coronary artery of the^^tQ^^ach, 

6 The superior mesenteric. X 

7 The left renal artery. 

8 The posterior renalis. 

9 and 10 The right and left spermatic. 

1 1 The inferior mesenteric. 

12 A branch of the intestinum rectum. 

13 The middle sacral artery. 

14 A branch of the middle sacral to the rectum, 

15 and 16 The right and left iliac arteries. 

1 7 Right ilio lumbalis. 

18 Obturatoria. 

19 Posterior iliac. 

20 Haemorrhoidea and ischiadica. 

21 Umbilicalis. 

22 The two vesical arteries. 

23 The right abdominal. 

24 The right epigastric artery. 

25 The artery of the penis. 

26 The left abdominal. 

SEVENTH REGION. 
Right Thigh. 
Muscles to the Knee. 
A Glutaeus medius. 
B Fascia lata. 
C Sartorius. 
D Rectus. 
E Vastus externus. 
F Vastus internus. 
G Pectineus. 
H Biceps anterior. 
I K Triceps medius and longus, 
L Gracilis- 
M Semimembranosus, 
N Patella. 

O Internal condyle of the femur. 
Fessels. 

a Femoral artery. 

b The branch to the iliacus and pectineus. 
c Another to the inguinal gland and vastus muscle. 
d Another to the pectineus and ileum, inosculating With b . 
e Superior external pudenda. 
/ Branches to the scrotum. 
i A branch to the penis inserted into its artery. 
k The external circumflex. 
m The second external pudenda. 



rna 



n a Great branch td^ /fe vastus externus. 

The direction of t'e other branches are obvious from 
inspection. 

EIC'HTH REGION. 
The Left 
Muscl 
B Sartorius cut off. 
C Rectus superior. 
D Triceps magnus. 
E Semimembranosus. 
F and G Vastus internus and 
I Inferior part of the rectus. 
K Fascia lata. 
L Glutaeus medius- 

Fesse 

a Femoral artery ctit off. 

b Profunda femori^- 

c Circumflexa extt-ma. 

d The upper trunl^ of the cin 

e The pudenda cut off. 
J" Circumflexa ininrna. 

g Nutritia femori'- 
. h The trunk of the femoral artery cut off". 

>JINTH REGION, 

The Right Tip^a on the internal Side with thk 
Foot. 
C Part of the sol iris. 
D The gastrocneniii. 
E Tendo achillis 
F Pollicis flexor longus. 
G Flexor longus digitorum pedis. 
I Tendo flexoris longi. 
P Tibialis anticis. 
Q and R The extensors of the toes. 

Fessels. 

1 A branch of thi inferior internal circumflexa. 

2 A branch front the posterior tibialis. 

3 A long anastomosis, with the subcutaneous branch of 

the poplipal artery. 

4 The posterioijftibial artery. 

5 The anterior 'ibial artery. 

6 A branch con.municating with the inferior plantaris. 

7 Continuation of the trunk of the tibial artery. 

8 Trunk of the peronea antica. 

TENTH REGION. 
The Left Leg and Foot ; the superior Muscles 

REMOVED. 

Muscles. 

A The ligameAt of the patella. 

B Extensor loiigus pollicis. 

C The common extensor of the toes cut off. 

D Interosseous ligament. 

E Tibialis antijcus. 

; Fessels. 

1 Tibialis antica. 

2 The lower iiiternal circumflex of the knee. 

3 An artery of the external malleolus. 

4 A circumflelx branch meeting the peronea. 

5 Branches tol the malleolus internus. 

6 The arch aj the termination of the metatarsus. 

7 The metatairsal arch. 

8 The three perforating arteries. 

9 The accompanying artery of the sartorius, going to 

the internal condyle and the ligament of the 
patellsJ. 
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DESCHTPTIOTSr OF THE MAP, §c. OF THE ARTERIES ON THE BACKJ PART. 



FIRST REGION. 

The Neck, from the Head to the Scapula.* 
Muscles about the Head and JSTeck. 

i Splenius capitis. 

o Sterno cleido-ma! 

;. 4 Posteriores am 

J Rectus capitis po; or. 

7 Rectus capitis po or. 
6 Complexus. 

8 Obliquus superio 

9 Obliquus inferior 

10 Trachclo masto 

1 1 Splenius colli. 

12 Levator scapula 

13 Parotid gland. 



JVeck on the Left Side. 

iporal artery. 

ne. 

Old artery. 



§ 1 . The Branc 

a a Occipital arteri 
b Branch of the po 
e Auricular branch 
/ Branch of the cei 
^ Arteria dorsalis suprema. 

§ 2. The Branches of the J\/'eck on the Right Side. 

« Occipital artery. 

j3 The ascending thyroid artery. 

y The deep cervical artery from the subclavian. 

S' A branch of the thyroid artery to the neck. 

£ The dorsal artery of the scapula. 

SECOND REGION. 

The Back and Scapula. 

Muscles. 

A Supraspinatus. 

B The origin of the trapezius turned back from the 

spine of the scapula. 
C The rhoraboideus muscle removed. 
D Infra spinatus. 
E Teres major. 
F Serratus anticus major. 
G Longissimus dorsi. 
H Sacrolumbalis. 

K and L The ascending and descending oblique. 
A The seat of the kidneys. 
N The levators of the ribs. 
O Spinalis colli. 
R Multifidis spinae. 
S Quadratus lumborum. 
T T The oblique ligament of the ribs. 

V Perpendicular ligament of the ribs, 
X The clavicle. 

Y Glandulse alares. 

Vessels, 

Left side. 1 1 The higher dorsal. 
Right side. 12 3 4, &c. Intcrcostals. 

* The left side has most of tlie muscles under the skin, except 
the nates, from which the glutaeiis major is removed. 

The right side has the deeper muscles, and occasionally the 
naked bones. 




REGION THIRD. 

Left Arm. 

A Deltoid. 

C Brevis extensor humeri. 

D Extensor longus. 

E Brachialis internus. 

F Supinator longus. 

I Bicornis. 

M The seat of the interosseus ligament. 

N Extensor communis digitorum. 

S Extensor minimi digiti. 

X Ulnaris extensor. 

Y Ulnaris flexor. 

Z Abductor pollicis longus. 

a Indicator. 

b Abductor pollicis. 

c Abductor minimi digiti. 

d Anconseus remotus. 

Vessels. 

1 Trunk of the axillary artery. 

2 Inferior scapulary artery. 

3 The posterior circumflex. 

4 Trunk of the humeral artery. 

5 Profun'la humeri. 

6 The posterior superior interosseal artery. 

7 The ulnar, or the large branch of the interosseal, 

going to the carpus. 

8 Part of the radial artery. 

9 The carpal arch. 

10 The radial branch, passing to the palm. 

FOURTH REGION. 

The Right Arm chiefly deprived of its 
Muscles. 

A Anconaeus removed. 
B Supinator brevis. 
C Ulnar flexor of the carpus. 
D Interosseous ligament. 

E Abductor pollicis longus cut off from its origin. 
F The other abductor of the thumb cut from its in- 
sertion. 
G Indicator. 
H Abductor pollicis. 
I Semi-interosseus of the fore finger. 

Vessels. 

1 The superior dorsal artery of the scapula rising from 

the thyroid. 

2 Nutritia scapulae arising from it. 

3 The branch of the scapular artery following the lower 

rib of the scapulae. 

4 Trunk of the axillary artery. 

5 The posterior circumflex. 

6 Anastomosis Avith the profunda humeri. 

7 Profunda humeri. 



8 The superior nutritia of the humerus. 

9 Anastomosing branch of the cubital. 

10 The great dorsal interosseal artery. 

1 1 The lowest interosseal of the fore arm. 

12 The middle branch of the lowest interosseal. 

13 The radial branch. 

14 The carpal arch. 

15 The radial artery. 

16 The perforating branches. 

FIFTH REGION. 

The Nates and the Foot of the Left Side. 

Muscles. 

A The glutaeus major cut off at its origin. 
B Glutaeus medius. 
G The pyramidal muscle. 
I Ischiadic nerve. 
M Obturator internus. 
N Quadratus. 

P Termination of the great glutaeus. 
R The common head of the seminervosus and bicepjs. 
S Semimembranosus. 
T Seminervosus a little drawn aside, to show the pjarts 
below. 

V The biceps longus drawn aside. 
X Biceps brevis. 

Y and Z Vastus externus and internus. 
r Triceps magnus. 

A and © Gastrocnemius internus and exlernus. 
A Tendo achillis. 
E Flexor longus pollicis pedis, 
n and S Peronaeus longus and brevis. 
4> Extensor communis digitorum. 



Vesssls. 



1 Posterior iliac. 

2 Ischiadic artery. 

3 Anastomosis with a branch of the obturatoria. 

4 Haemorrhoidea interna. 

5 Circumflexa interna. 

6 Arteria perforans prima. 

7 Its descending trunk. 

8 Perforans sccunda. 

9 Nutritia femoris. 

10 Trunk of the crural artery laid bare. 

11 and 12 The internal and external superior articijlar 

artery. 

13 Anastomosis with the branch of the anterior tibial. 

14 The place where the popliteal artery hides itself. 
15. Peronea anterior. 
16 Part of the tarseal artery. 



SIXTH REGION. 

The Right Thigh and Foot, 

All the former Muscles removed^ that the deefier Vessels 
may be seen. The Tricifiites are also re?noved. . 

Muse 

A Glutaeus minimus. 
B Sacro sciatic ligament. 
C and D Part of the rectum 
E and F Vastus externus anc 
G Part of the external gastrc : 
H Capsule of the articuiatioi 
I Popliteus. 

K The tendon of the biceps. 
L and M Peronaeus longus a . 
N Flexor pollicis longus. 

Tibialis posterior. 
P Flexor of the toes. 
Q Tendo achillis. 

R The ligament from the b : . th metatarsal 

bone. 
S The great square ligamen : :;? i j n of the foot. 

T Tendon of the peronaeus luiJi,aii, 
V The ligament from the»jos navicularis to the third 

metatarsal bone. 
X Tendon of the flexor of the great toe. 

Vessels. 

1 Posterior iliac artery. 

2 The branch anastomosing with the internal circumflex. 

3 Superficial branch of the haemorrhoidea. 

4 An artery from the internal mesenteric to the rectum. 

5 The trunk of the femoral artery. 

6 A deep branch. 

7 Circumflexa interna. 

8 Anastomosis with a branch of the profunda and po- 

sterior iliac. 

9 Arteria profunda femoris. 

10 and 1 1- The first and second perforans. 

12 Trunk of the profunda. 

13 Nutritia. 

14 Trunk of the femoral artery. 

15 Articularis superior externa. 

16 The internal superior articular artery of the knee. 

17 The azygos of the articulation of the knee. 

18 and 19 The internal and external inferior articular 

artery of the knee. 

20 Tibialis anterior. 

2 1 Nutritia tibiae. 

22 Peronaea postica. 

23 Nutritia fibulae. 

24 Posterior tibial. 

25 The internal plantaris. 

26 The trunk of the internal plantaris. 

27 The external plantaris. 

28 The plantar arch. 

29 The trunk of the anterior tibialis. 

30 The anastomosis of the internal and external arteria 

hallucis. 

31 The first superior arteria perforans. 



d 
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TABLE 



ANTERIOR ARTERIES OF THE BREAST. 



A The liver, 

B Right side of the diaphragm. 

C Some part of the muscles of the abdomen. 

D The pericardium, through which the heart is occa- 
sionally seen. 

E The right auricle, expressed by dots. 

F The apex of the heart. 

G The vena cava inferior. 

H The right pulmonary veins. 

I The vena cava superior. 

K Its continuation in the right jugular. 

L The left jugular vein. 

M Part of the aorta. 

N The line terminating the pericardium in the vena 
cava. 

The line at vi^hich it adheres to the aorta. 

P and Q The right and left sides of the thymus. 
R The left lamina of the mediastinum joined to the pe- 
ricardium . 
S Aspera arteria. 
T CEsophagus. 

V Thyroid gland. 

X The internal jugular vein. 

Y The superior thyroid vein. 

Z The right nerve of the eighth pair. 
a The common trunk of the right subclavian and caro- 
tid. 
b The right subclavian, 
c The right carotid. 

d and e The right mammary vein and artery. 
/ The pericardiaco-diaphragmatic branch of the mam- 
mary artery. 
g The branches that go to the pericardium, and the 

glands that lie on the vena cava. 
h The branch that accompanies the diaphragmatic 

nerve. 
i k The superficial branches that go to the lungs and 
pericardium. 

1 The branch of the right phrenic artery. 



m The ascending branch, with the diaphragmatic nerve, 
n The anastomosis of each artery accompanying the 

nerve. 
The branches of the right phrenic artery to the dia- 

phi'agm. 
ji Anastomosis of the phrenic, with the mammary, artery. 
q The right thymic artery. 
y. z The external or epigastric branch, with the smaller 

branches to the external teguments of the breast. 
1.2 The interior and exterior abdominal branches; viz. 

epigastricus interior, and musculo phrenica. 
3 The internal branch of the mammary, or the phre- 

nico-pericardiacus. 
4. 5 Branches to the mediastinum and pericardium. 

6 Trunk going out to the diaphragm. 

7 The anterior coronary arteries. 

8. 9 and 10 The inferior, right, and left thyroid veins, 

with the branches to the trachea. 
11 and 12 Branches to the oesophagus, and right horn of 

the thymus. 
13 and 14 Left carotid and subclavian. 

1 5 Two branches of the inferior thyroid artery. 

16 and 17 Left vertebral and mammary arteries. 

1 8 The mediastine branch of the mammary which ac- 

companies the phrenic nerve. 

19 The left thymic branch. 

20 Division of the left mammary. 

21 The left phrenico-pericardiac branch. 

22 The epigastric branch. 

23 The left subclavian vein. 

24 The left jugular vein. 

25 The left mammary artery. 

26 The left thymic branch. 

27 A superficial branch. 

28 The left bronchial vein. 

29 The thymic branch. 

30 The mediastine branch. 

31 The bronchial branch. 

32 The middle thyroid vein on the left. 
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TABLE 



OF THE 



MESENTERIC ARTERIES. 



ABC The mesocolon entire, bent back to show its 
root. 

A B C D The situation answering to the liver, stomach, 
and spleen, respectively. 

D The left side of the mesocolon. 

E Part of the left mesocolon between the spleen and 
the kidney. 

F The left flexus iliacus of the mesocolon : the mem- 
branes between the trunks are destroyed, to show 
the viscera which it covers. 

G That part of it which descends to the rectum. 

H Part of the ileum. 

I The termination of the mesentery, where it is con- 
tinued, with the right mesocolon. 

K K The right part of the mesentery ; the under ves- 
sels between the large ones exposed, that their 
connection may be understood. 

LL The right mesocolon, treated in the same way. 

M and N The caecum and appendicula. 

O P Q The right, the transverse, and the left colon. 

R The left flexus iliacus of the colon. 

S The left kidney. 

© and A The vasa spermatica and vasa adiposa from 
them. 

R and S 6fs, on the upper part of the plate. The trunk 
of the aorta, and the iliaca arteria communis. 

T The iliaca arteria externa. 

<i> The last cartilage of the loins. 

V The internal iliac. 
X The vena socia. 

Y Arteria sacra. 

Z The first part of the jejunum, which emerges from 

under the transverse mesocolon 
a The inferior transverse part of the duodenum- 
b Part of the right kidney. 

c The right portion, or the head of the pancreas. 
d The transverse part of the pancreas, lying behind the 

transverse mesocolon. 



e The trunk of the vena portSB. 
/ The left coronary vein. 
ff The mesenteric vein. 
/i. i and k The gastrocolic, the right colic, and the ileo 

colic veins, respectively. 
I The mesenteric vein, arched, 
m The mesenteric branches cut off. 
n The internal haemorrhoidal vein, or the left colic vein 

and/i The ascending and descending branches. 
q The superior mesenteric artery. 

r The middle colic. 

s The branch which passes into the middle of the 

transverse mesocolon. 
t Its right branch which unites with the right colic. 
u The right colic, making an arch with the former. 
X and y The ileo colic artery, and the arch which it 

makes with the right colic. 
z The ramus caecalis. 

1 Its arch and anastomosis, with the mesenteric artery. 

2 The branches of the superior mesenteric artery, and 

the small intestines, 

3 The left branch of the middle colic. 

4 The left colic, or inferior mesenteric artery, with (5) 

its ascending branch. 

6 Its union with the middle colic, or the great mesen- 

teric arch. 

7 Its branches to the left colon. 

8 The middle trunk of the left colic artery. 

9 The arch with the ascending branch of the mesocolic. 

10 The lower branch of the left colic, or the haemon-- 

hoidalis interna, with the arch (11) which it forms 
with the former. 
12. 13 and 14 The secondary or double arches with the 
right, the middle, and the left, colic arteries. 

1 5 Strait branches passing to the intestines from the 

secondary arches, 

16 Epigastric arteries. 

17 and 18 Spermatic vessels and psoas muscle. 
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LATERAL VIEW OF THE THORACIC, ABDOMINAL, AND VELVIC 

VISCERA.— PLATE L 



aabcdeeee Common integuments. 

// Sternum. 

g Right OS pubis. 

h h h Transverse processes of the dorsal vertebrae. 

i i Transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae. 

k k Spinose processes of the dorsal vertebrae. 

1 1 Spinose processes of the lumbar vertebrae. 

mn fi Os sacrum. 

q Os coccygis. 

5 s The left lung. 

t The lower and anterior part of the pericardium. 

u-v iu oc y z a/SyiJ'e The diaphragm. 

^ ^ ^ Small intestines. 

59 sj s; Colon. 



6 Rectum. 

/ Leit kidney. 

X Prostate gland. 

,«. Vesicula seminalis. 

» Corpus cavernosum penis. 

I Vena subclavia. 

Arteria subclavia. - 

T w Arteria iliaca sinistra. 

p p Vena iliaca sinistra. 

<r e- Vasa spermatica. 

T T Vas deferens. 

V V Ureter. 

<p Ischiatic nerve. 
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LATERAL VIEW OF THE THOEACIC, ABDOMINAL, AND PELVIC 

VISCERA PLATE IL 



a b c Pericardium. 
d Arch of the aorta. 

e Common trunk of the right carotid and subclavian. 
/ Left carotid. 

g h Subclavian artery and vein. 
J One of the pulmonary veins. 
k Left lung. 
/ I Diaphragm. 
m Liver on the left side. 
n Stomach. 
fi Spleen. 



q r s t Great omentum. 

q r u -v -v v) X Great intestine. 

y y y y One of the ligamenta lata. 

z Part of the mesocolon. 

s t » ce, Small intestines. 

/3 Bladder. 

y Prostate gland. 

J" Vesicula seminalis. 

£ Ureter. 

^ Corpus cavernosum. 
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VIEW OF THE ABDOMINAL VISCERA. 



A A B B The omentum. K K The cartilaginous ends of the false ribs cut from 

C C The bottom of the stomach. their bony parts and turned upwards. 

D D The liver. L Inferior coronary vessels of the stomach. 

E The suspensory ligament of the liver. M M Vessels running over the surface of the omen- 

F The fissure made by the umbilical ligament. tum derived from the inferior coronary vessels of 

G G The colon near its beginning. the stomach. 

H H H 1 1 1 The small intestines. 
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POSTERIOR VIEW OF THE ABDOMINAL VISCERA. 



a a Posterior part of the diaphragm reflected upward, h i i k Large intestines. 

b (Esophagus. I Panci-eas. 

cc Stomach. m Part of the mesentery. 

d Liver. n Vena cava inferior. 

e Spleen. o Arteria cceliaca. 

yy Duodenum. fi Arteria mesenteria superior. 

g § g Small intestines. q Branch of the inferior mesenteric artery. 
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A yiEW OF THE OMENTUM AND THE INTESTINES IN THEIR 

NATURAL STATE. 



A A The hollow part of the liver turned back, so that 
the inferior part is now the anterior ; and the ante- 
rior margin the superior. 

B The gall bladder shorter than the liver, as in boys. 

C The umbilical vein and fossa 

D The lobule of Spigelius, whose projection is visible 
through the omentum. 

E The anterior curvature of the stomach seen through 
the vesicles of the inflated omentum. 

F The right gastro epiploic artery and vein. 

G The situation of the annulus of the pylorus. 

H The top of the spleen, projecting forward in the ca- 
vity of the omentum situated between the stomach 
and the colon. 

I The ligament which supports the spleen, different 
frotn that usually described, not closely attached 
to the spleen, but moving freely ; generally at the 
upper part of the left, or rather of the transverse, 
mesocolon ; connected with the peritonaeum be- 
tween the tenth and twelfth rib. The omentum 
is lost in this ligament. 

K The OMENTUM MAJUs or GASTRocoLicuM, terminat- 
ed anteriorly, and above by the whole curvature 
of the stomach ; posteriorly and below by the 
greater portion of the transverse colon. In boys 
it descends only the umbilicus; in adults lower, 
and in fat persons sometimes to the pubes. It is 



terminated on the left by the middle of the spleen, 
which receives the vessels, and by the ligament I ; 
on the right at the line L, 

L The line of separation of the omentum from the 
mesocolon. 

M The origin of the omentum gastrocolicum from the 
anterior curvature of the stomach, from which the 
anterior lamina proceeds. 

N The conglobate glands adjacent tothe origin of the 
omentum. 

O The posterior lamina, or the origin of the great 
omentum from the colon. 

P The blind termination of the omentum on the right 
side. 

Q Q Q Q The OMENTUM MINUS of Winslow. 

R Omentum colicum, a constant appendix of the 
omentum magnum, which, from the termination of 
the line L to the termination of the transverse 
mesocolon, and sometimes farther, proceeds in a 
double line from the colon only without touching 
the stomach. It resembles the omentum mag- 
num, equally floating on the intestines, and ele- 
gantly terminated by a small lobule. 

S Part of the mesocolon between the right termination 
of the omentum magnum and the connection of 
the colon with the duodenum. 
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OMENTUM.^No. 2. 



General appearances as in N° 1 . ; but each omentum 
collapsed, and the colon drawn down, so that the 
celebrated passage of the omentum is conspicuous. 

A A The hollow part of the liver turned back, so that 
the anterior parts are now above. 

B B The gall bladder. 

C The umbilical vein. 

D The lobule of Spigelius, seen through the omentum 
minus. 

E E The stomach, almost empty, whose lesser curva- 
ture the lobulus of Spigelius enters. Its anterior 
plane surface covers the left lobe of the liver. 

G.The pylorus, from which the first flexure of the 
duodenum rises, turning a little backward. 

K K The gastro-colic omentum. 

O O The line in the colon, from whence the gastror 
colicum and colicum proceed. 

Q Q Q The lesser omentum. 

S S Parts of the mesocolon. At the left (S) part of 
the second transverse duodenum shines through. 

T T T Different parts of the colon. 

V The second flexure of the duodenum almost trans- 



verse, on which the gall bladder rests. 

X The third flexure, or the descending portion, which 
receives the ductus choledochus. 

Y The ligament, or membranes, which pass to the co- 
lon, beyond the duodenum, and which serve for its 
external membrane, adhering to it in some parts. 

Z a The hepatic renal ligament, or the duplicature of 
the peritonaeum ascending from the kidney to the 
liver. 

Z Its left termination. 

a Its right. 

b b The right kidney, covered by the peritonaeum. 

c The celebrated passage of Win slow, between the 
hepato-colic and the hepato-renal ligaments, 
then between the lobe of the liver, and the nearest 
side of the duodenum. The pancreas, drawn 
aside, renders it lunated, and gives it the appear- 
ance of being bent round the liver. 

d d The colon with its fatty appendices. 

e e The small intestines. 

ff Part of the pancreas, which insinuates itself be- 
tween the flexure of the duodenum. 
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VIEW OF THE ST03IACH. 

A Anterior surface of the stomach x? o • ,. , 

B Enlarge n,„ , ,_— ^; F. Su^er.r co.na^^^^^^^^^^ vessels and branches of the 

D Part of the gula at the upper orifice. G Inferior coronary vessels. 

f. Fart ot the duodenum arising from the lower orifice H Omentum 
of the stomach or pylorus. 



LYMPHATICS OF THE LOWER EXTREMITIES. 



• Fig. 1. 

Exhibits the more sufierficial Lymphatic Vessels of the 
lower Extremity. 

A The spine of the os ilium. 

B The OS pubis. 

C The iliac artery. 

D The knee. 

E.E.F Branches of the crural artery. 

G The musculus gastrocnemius. 

H The tibia. 

I The tendon of the musculus tibialis amicus. 

On the Outlines. 

a A lymphatic vessel belonging to the top of the foot. 

b Its first division into branches. 

c.c.c Other divisions of the same lymphatic vessel. 

d A small lymphatic gland. 

e The lymphatic vessels which lie between the skin 

and the muscles of the thigh, 
f.f Two lymphatic glands at the upper part of the thigh 

below the groin, 
g.g Other glands, 
h A lymphatic vessel which passes by the side of 

those glands without communicating with them ; 

and, bending towards the inside of the groin 

at (i), opens into the lymphatic gland (k). 

I I Lymphatic glands in the groin, which are common 

to the lymphatic vessels of the genitals and those 
of the lower extremity. 
m.n A plexus of lymphatic vessels passing on the in- 
side of the iliac artery. 
N. B. The lymphatic vessels appear in these plates 
more regularly cylindrical than they are represented by 
JVuck, Ruysch, and others, in whose plates such vessels 
are painted more like chains of vesicles than I have 
ever seen them. 

Fig. 2. 
Mxhibitsa back View of the Lower Extremity., dissected 
90 as to show the deeper seated Lymphatic Vessels 
which accompany the Arteries. 

N. B. This extremity was dried before the plate was 
made from it, and the muscles are therefore much shrunk. 
A The OS pubis. 



B 
C 

D 

E 

F.F 



G 

H 



I 

K 
L 



The tuberosity of the ischium. 

That part of the os ilium which was articulated with 

the OS sacrum. 
The extremity of the iliac artery appearing above 

the groin. 
The knee. 
The two cut surfaces of the triceps muscle, which 

was divided to show the lymphatic vessels that 

pass through its perforation along with the crural 

artery. 
The edge of the 7nusculus gracilis. 
The gastrocnemius and soleus, much shrunk by 

being dried, and by the soleus being separated 

from the tibia to expose the vessels. 
The heel. 

The sole of the foot. 
The superficial lymphatic vessels passing over the 

knee, to get to the thigh. 

On the Outlines. 



M The posterior tibial artery. 

a A. lymphatic vessel accompanying the posteriop 
tibial artery. 

b The same vessel crossing the artery. 

c A small lymphatic gland, through which this deep 
seated lymphatic vessel passes. 

d The lymphatic vessel passing under a small part 
of the soleus which is left attached to the bone, 
the rest being removed. 

e The lymphatic vessel crossing the popliteal artery. 

f.g.h Lymphatic glands in the ham, through which the 
lymphatic vessel passes. 

i The lymphatic vessel passing with the crural artery 
through the perforation of the triceps muscle. 

k The lymphatic vessel, after it has passed the per- 
foration of the triceps, dividing into branches 
which embrace the artery (1). 

m A lymphatic gland belonging to the deep seated 
lymphatic vessel. At this place those vessels 
pass to the fore part of the groin, where they 
communicate with the superficial lymphatic 
vessels. 

n A part of the superficial lymphatic vessels appear- 
ing on the brim of the pelvis. 
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LYMPHATICS OF THE UPPER EXTREMITIES. 



Fig. L 

Exhibits a back View of the fore Arm and Hand. The 
Prefiaration from which this View was taken having 
beenjireviously dried., the Muscles afifiearvery slender. 

A The hand. 

B The lower extremity of the radius. 

C The lower extremity of the ulna. 

D The muscles on the back of the fore arm turned 
aside to exhibit a deep seated lymphatic vessel, 
which perforates the interosseous ligament to get 
to the fore part. 

E The olecranon. 

On the Outlines. 

a.a.a Lymphatics appearing on the back of the fore arm 

immediately under the skin, 
b Some of the lymphatics bending over the upper 

extremity of the radius to get to the fore part of 

the arm. 
c A lymphatic passing over the nlna, immediately 

under the olecranon, and under the inner condyle 

of the OS humeri, to get to the fore part of the 

arm. 
d A lymphatic which has penetrated the muscles, 

perforates the interosseus ligament, and passes 

to the fore part of the arm near the radial artery. 

Fig. 2. 
Exhibits a fore View of the Ufiper Extremity. This 
Plate was likewise made from a dried Prefiaration, 
and the muscles therefore appear very small. It has 
a Peculiarity in the ulnar Artery running over the 
Muscles instead of under them. 

A The scapula. 



B The clavicle. 

C The extremity of the brachial artery. 
D The muscles lying on the inside of the arm. 
E The inner condyle of the os humeri. 
F The lower extremity of the radius. 
On the Outlines. 

a A lymphatic vessel which lies in the cellular mem- 
brane immediately under the skin, and passes up 
on the inside of the arm to the axillary glands. 

b Superficial lymphatic vessels passing over the mus- 
cles from the back of the fore arm, and likewise 
over the biceps to the glands in the axilla. 

c A superficial lymphatic from the back of the fore 
arm. 

d A gland through which it passes. 

e The lymphatics fx'om the anterior and the posterior 
part of the fore arm uniting. 

f.f Lymphatic glands in the axilla. 

g A deeper seated lymphatic vessel lying close to the 
radial artery which it accompanies all the way 
to (h). 

h The deep seated lymphatic vessel passing under the 
interosseous and ulnar arteries, and appearing 
again on the arm at (i). 

i The deep seated lymphatic vessel lying close to the 
brachial artery. 

k.k Two small lymphatic glands through which it passes. 

1 The same vessels now become much larger, and 
passing under a branch of the artery and some 
cellular membrane, appearing at (m). 

m The trunk of the deep seated lymphatic vessels 
passing upwards to the axilla, where it enters 
the glands, f.f. 

f.f Three axillary glands, which are common both to 
the superficial and the deep seated lymphatic 
vessels. 



ABSORBENTS. 



PLATE I. 



Fig. 1. 

A portion of skin where it is covered with hair. The 
sanguineous vessels surrounding each hair, where it 
passes out of" the skin, and forming, as it were, a little 
elevated circle. 

Fig. 2. 

Large lymphatic vessel laid open longitudinally to 
show its valves. 

Fig. 3. 

Magnified view of the internal surface of the jejunum 
after a successful injection. 

Fig. 4. 

External view of a lymphatic gland. 
a A lymphatic vessel entering the gland. 
b Two lymphatic vessels passing out. 

Fig. 5. 

Portion of jejunum, with its mesentery, from a per- 
son who died shortly after eating, and whose lacteals 
were filled with chyle. 



a a Portion of jejunum. 

b b Mesentery. 

c Trunk of the superior mesenteric artery. 

d Trunk of the mesenteric vein. 

e e e Three mesenteric glands. 

Fig. 6. 
Internal appearance of a lymphatic gland. 

Fig. 7. 
Internal surface of the colon magnified. 

Fig. 8. 
The external appearance of a lymphatic trunk. 

Fig. 9. 

Part of the peritoneum of a man into whose abdo- 
minal cavity a black liquid had been injected, when the 
peritoneum appeared to be every where covered with 
black spots, from which vessels of rather a large size 
proceeded, forming a net-work ; the black spots them- 
selves, viewed in a microscope, plainly consisted of the 
smallest vessels filled with a black injection. 
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ABSORBENTS. 
DEEP SEATED LYMPHATICS OF THE ABDOMEN. 

PLATE II. 



1 Last vertebra of the back. 

2 2 Crista of the ilium. 

3 Integuments and abdominal muscles turned back. 

4 4 Diaphragm turned back. 

5 5 Kidneys. 

6 Ureters. 

7 Psoas muscle on each side. 

8 Internal iliac muscles. 

9 Tensor vaginae femoris. 

10 Sartorius. 

11 Rectus cruris. 

1 2 Aorta cut off. 

13 Emulgent arteries. 

14 Lower portion of the aorta. 

15 Common iliac trunks. 

16 External iliac. 

17 Inguinal glands. 

1 8 Supjerficial lymphatic trunks from the lower limb, 

terminating in the inferior inguinal glands. 

19 Branches on the dorsum of the penis terminating in 

the inguinal glands. 

20 Superior inguinal glands. 

21 Glands lying under Poupart's ligament. 



22 Three glands which receive the lymphatics from the 

peritoneum and abdominal muscles. 

23 Gland lying upon the crista of the ilium. 

24 Glands lying between the trunk of the common 

iliac and the psoas muscle. 

25 25 The testicles; the lymphatics are seen on their 

surface, afterwards passing up the spermatic cord, 
and terminating on the left side chiefly in the 
glands marked 27, on the right side chiefly in the 
glands marked 28. 

26 Glands lying on the outside of the aorta near the 

left kidney. 

27 Glands lying upon the aorta. 

28 Glands lying between the aorta and vena cava. 

29 A great trunk formed by the junction of several of 

the larger trunks coming from the glands behind 
the cava and the glands between the cava and 
aorta ; this trunk uniting with another large trunk 
above the last vertebra of the back, forms the com- 
mencement of the thoracic duct. 

30 The other great trunk which, uniting with the pre- 

ceding one, forms the thoracic duct. 

31 A third great trunk coming from the glands behind 

the aorta. 
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LYMPHATIC VESSELS AND GLANDS ON THE PALMAR SIDE OF 
THE UPPER EXTREMITY.— PLATE III. 



Fig. 1. 

1 Clavicle. 

2 Deltoid muscle. 

3 Pectoralis major. 

4 Latissimus dorsi. 

5 Teres major. 

6 Subscapularis. 

7 Brachial nerve. 

8 Brachial artery. 

9 Axillary vein. 

10 Basilic vein. 

1 1 Cephalic vein. 

12 Radial artery. 

13 Ulnar artery. 

14 14 Lymphatic trunks, vi^ith their branches proceed- 

ing from the fingers. 

15 15 Lymphatic branches from the external surface 

of the arm, coming round its radial side. 

16 Lymphatic branches coming from the external sur- 

face of the arm, but passing round on the ulnar 
side. 

17 Two glands laying near the bend of the elbow. 

18 Axillary glands; into which the trunks coming 

from the fingers and arms enter. 

Fig. 2. 

Lymp.hatic Vessels and Glands of the Thorax. 

1 Integuments. 

2 Concave surface of the right lung. 

3 Concave surface of the left lung. 

4 Right lobe of the liver. 

5 Portion of the right side of the diaphragm turned 

back. 

6 Left side of the diaphragm covered by pleura. 

7 Thyroid gland. 

8 Thyroid cartilage. 

9 Crycoid cartilage. 

10 Trachea. 

1111 Right and left bronchia. 

12 12 CEsophagus. 

13 13 Pulmonary arteries cut off where they enter the 

lungs. 

1 4 Aorta cut off. 

15 Right subclavian. 

16 Right carotid. 

17 Left carotid. 

18 Vena cava inferior cut off. 

19 Right subclavian. 



20 20 Thoracic duct. 

21 Sterno-cleido-mastoidei muscles. 

22 22 Anterior aico-thyroidei muscles, 

23 23 Hyo-thyroidei muscles. 

24 24 24 Pulmonary veins. 

25 Left subclavian. 

26 Internal jugular vein. 

27 External jugular vein. 

In this plate the lymphatic vessels and their glands 
are so accurately laid down, and their connections and 
relative situations so instantly seen on inspection, as to 
render references to them unnecessary. 

Fig. 3. 

Termination of the Lymphatic System in the great Veins 
of the Meek. 

A Vena cava superior cut off. 

B B Subclavian veins. 

C C Internal jugular veins. 

D D Axillary veins. 

E E E External jugulars. 

F F Vertebral veins. 

G G Inferior thyroid veins. 

H A trunk common to the left mammary and appen- 
dix of the azygos vein. 

I Right mammary vein. 

L L Thoracic duct. 

M Enlargement of the thoracic duct near its termina- 
tion. 

N Lymphatic trunks which proceed from the inferior 
gland of the neck cut off. 

O Opening of the thoracic duct furnished with a dou- 
ble valve, 

P A trunk opening into the left subclavian vein, which 
collects lymphatics from the glands, lying about 
\ the axillary vessels of the left side. 

Q The opening of this trunk furnished with a single 
valve. 

R A trunk formed by a conflux of vessels from the 
glands, lying about the rightaxillary vessels, which 
is joined by the trunk S, coming from the inferior 
glands of the neck, and after that by another trunk, 
T, also coming from the inferior glands of the 
neck ; these, forming a common trunk, open into 
the angle of the right jugular and svibclavian 
veins. 

V The opening of this trunk furnished with one valve. 
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ABSORBENTS OF THE UPPER PART OF THE BODY 



) Integuments dissected and thrown. back. 

2 2 The sternum with the cartilages of the ribs of the 

left side turned towards the right side. 

3 3^ Cartilages of the left ribs attached to the ster- 

num. 

4 4 The cut surfaces of the cartilages of the left ribs 

attached to the ribs. 

5 Coracoid process. 

6 Zygomatic process. 

7 The condyle of the lower jaw. 

8 The left breast dissected from the pectoral muscle, 

and turned back. 

9 Pectoralis major. 

10 Pectoralis minor. 

11 Deltoides. 

12 Short head of the biceps. 

1 3 Long head of the same muscle 

14 Subscapularis. 

15 Trapezius. 

16 Masseter. 

17 Temporal muscle. 

18 Frontalis. 

19 Occipitalis. 

20 Orbicularis palpebrarum. 

21 Compressor narium. 

22 Levator labii superioris alaeque nasi. 

23 Zygomaticus inajor. 

24 Depressor anguli oris. 

25 Depressor labii inferioris. 

26 The ear turned forward. 

27 Thyroid cartilage. 

28 Cricoid cartilage. 

29 Base of the os hyoides. 

30 Trachea. 

31 Thyroid gland. 

32 CEsophagus. 

33 Submaxillary gland. 

34 Parotid gland and duct going to the mouth. 

35 Pericardium. 

36 Heart. 

37 Branches of the coronary arteries and veins. 

38 Right auricle. 

39 Left auricle. 



40 Pulmonary artery running behind the aorta 

41 Aorta. 

42 Arch of the aorta. 

43 Right subclavian artery. 

44 Left carotid artery. 

45 Left subclavian artery. 

46 Occipiital artery. 

47 Temporal artery. 

48 Part of the vena cava superior contained within tht- 

pericardium. 

49 Division of the superior cava. 

50 The right subclavian vein. 

5 1 The left subclavian vein. 

52 Inferior thyroid vein. 

53 Junction of the left subclavian and internal jugular 

veins. 

54 Part of the plexus of brachial nerves. 
, 55 Thoracic duct. 

56 Lymphatic glands situated in the lower part of the 

anterior mediastinum, of which the lowermost re- 
ceive the lymphatic vessels coming from the dia- 
phragm, from which first glands the vessels are 
again seen passing to the next glands : one of 
these glands lies close to the pericardium. 

57 A lymphatic vessel arising from the forementioned 

glands, and going to glands lying about the superior 
cava. This trunk receives branches from the peri- 
cardium and mediastinum. 

59 Trunks coming from the glands, N° 58, which, 

running along the right subclavian vein, enter the 
inferior glands of the neck. 

60 Axillary glands. 

6 1 Lymphatic vessels from the superior part of tjie arm 

going to the axillary glands. 

62 Two lymphatic trunks from the superior axillary 

glands, which empty themselves into the subcla- 
vian vein, just before its junction with the internal 
jugular. 
6 3 A large lymphatic trunk, receiving chiefly the trunks 
from the glands about the superior and posterior 
part of the neck, and terminating in the thoracic 
duct just before its entrance into the veins. 
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VIEW OF THE UTERUS. 



A Fundus uteri. 

B Left Fallopian tube with its foliated expansion. 

C The ovaria. 

D Blood vessels, 

E Right Fallopian tube. 

F Blood vessels of the ovaria. 



G The broad ligaments of the uterus. 

H The round ligaments. 

I The neck of the uterus. 

K The vagina. 

L The mouth of the uterus. 
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GRAVID UTERUS AT THE FULL PERIOD. 



a The great veins of the womb, to which, internally, 

the placenta was attached. 
b Other large veins leading to the same part. 
e Uterine arteries, to the left of which, in the centre of 

the tumour, is the part opposite the navel of the 

mother. 
The OS pubis, on each side, is cut through, near its 

union with the os ilium, and a small branch of 

each ischium divided, near its conjunction with 



the OS pubis. By this means, the whole contents 
of the pelvis are seen. The meatus urinarius is 
very conspicuous. Immediately below it is the 
beginning of the vagina, and below the transverse 
shaded line is the inner stratum of the sphincter 
ani. The round ligaments, the ovaria, the Fallo- 
pian tubes, and the group of spermatic vessels ap- 
proaching, on each side, the womb, need not be 
particularly pointed out. 



THE SITUATION OF THE FCETUS IN UTERO. 



a The fundus uteri. 

b The membranes cut through. 

c The intestines pushed by the distending uterus, on 

one side. 
On each side of the uterus, at the greatest distance 

from it, are the Fallopian tubes. The projecting 



body nearest the uterus, on the left side, is the left 
ovary, and the tumour, on its lower part, the corpus 
luteum. Between b and d the lobulated appearance of 
the placenta may be observed. The letters were omit- 
ted to prevent disfiguring the plate. 
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FRONT VIEW, THE BONES OF A WELL FORMED PELVIS. 



A The five vertebrae of the loins. 
B The OS sacrum. 
C The OS coccygis. 
D D The ossa ilia. 
E E The ossa ischia. 
F The ossa pubis. 
G The foramina magna. 
H H The acetabula. 
I I I I I I The brim of the pelvis, or that circumference of its cavity, virhich is described at the sides by the 
inferior part of the ossa ilia, and at the back and fore parts by the superior parts of the ossa 
pubis and the os sacrum. 

In this Table, besides the general structure and figure of the several bones, the dimensions of the brim of the 
pelvis, and the distance between the under part of the ossa ischia, are particularly to be attended to ; from which 
it will appear that the cavity of the brim is commonly wider from side to side, than from the back to the fore 
part, but that the sides below are in the contrary proportion. The reader, however, ought not from this to con- 
clude, that every pelvis is similar in figure and dimensions, since even well formed ones differ in some degree 
from each other. In general, the brim of the pelvis measures about five inches and a quarter from side to side, 
and four inches and a quarter from the back to the fore part; there being likewise the same distance between 
the inferior parts of the ossa ischia. All these measures, however, must be understood as taken from the ske- 
leton; for, in the subject, the cavity of the pelvis is considerably diminished by soft parts. Corresponding also 
to this diminution, the usual dimensions of the head of the full grown fcetus are but three inches and a half from 
ear to ear, and four inches and a quarter from the fore to the hind head. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF THE BRAIN MADE THROUGH ITS MIDDLE. 



Fig. I. 

A Anterior lobe of the cerebrum. 

B Middle lobe. 

(' Posterior lobe. 

1) Cerebellum. 

E E E An appearance which the medullary part of the 

cerebellum in this section makes, called cerebri 

vita. 
F Corpus callosum. 
G Septum lucidum. 
H Anterior commissure. 
I Foramen commune anterius. 
K Tubercula quadrigemina. 
L Iter ad infundibulum. 
M Pituitary gland. 
N Pineal gland. 

O Pedunculi of the pineal gland. 
P Commissura posterior. 
Q Iter ad quartum ventriculum. 
R Quartus ventriculus. 
S Valvula vieussenii. 
T Tuber annulare. 
U Medulla oblongata. 



Fig. 2. 
Fiew of the base of the Brain. 

1 First pair of nerves, or olfactory. 

2 Second pair, or optic. 

3 Third pair, or motores oculorum. 

4 Fourth pair, or trochleares. 

5 Fifth pair, or trigemini. 

6 Sixth pair of nerves. 

7 Seventh pair, or auditory nerves. 

8 Eighth pair. 

9 Ninth pair, or laryngeal nerve. 
a Anterior lobe of the brain. 

b Infundibulum. 

c Corpora albicantia. 

d Middle lobe of the brain. 

e Pons varolii. 

/ Corpora pyramidalia. 

g Corpora olivaria. 

A Medulla oblongata. 

i Cerebellum. 

k Posterior lobe of the cerebrum. 

The arteries at the base of the brain are obvious on in- 
spection, and only introduced to show their situa- 
tion and connection. 
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VIEWS OF THE EYE— Number 1 



Figure 1. 
abed The superior and inferior lachrymal canal, or 

the parts of the lachrymal duct belongim^ to the 

eye lids. 
a The mouth of this canal, beginning at the punctum 

lachrymale. 
b Its blind portion. 
c Continuation of the canal. 
d Its termination in the lachrymal sac. 
efg The lachrymal sac. 
e The blind portion of the sac. 
/ Its middle part. 
g Its termination. 

h i The nasal portion of the lachrymal duct. 
i The lower mouth, or termination of the lachrymal 

duct. 

Fig. 2. 

The eye lids of an adult on the right side separated, 
and their posterior surface exposed to view, also the 
lachrymal gland, which, being turned a little for- 
wards, has its anterior point covered by the mem- 
brana conjunctiva. 

In the natural situation of the parts this is the lower 
surface of the lachrymal glands. 

a Part of the sphincter muscle of the eye lids on the in- 
side, or that side which is turned towards the bone. 

b The chink of the eye lids. 

c The lachrymal gland from below, so that its small 
part is covered by the membrana conjunctiva. 

d Division of the lachrymal gland into two principal 
lobes. 

e Excretory ducts of the lachrymal gland. 

f The little mouths of these ducts in the membrana 
conjunctiva. 

g The membrana conjunctiva which lines the eye lids. 
That part which is remarkable for its loose and 
folded appearance is the lap which has been sepa- 
rated from the bulb. 

h The sebaceous glands of the upper eye lid shining 
through the membrana conjunctiva. 

i The superior punctum lachrymale, that is, the mouth 
of the superior lachrymal duct. 

k Sebaceous glands of the lower eye lid shining through 
the membrana conjunctiva. 

/ The inferior punctum lachrymale, viz. the mouth of 
the inferior lachrymal duct. 

m The caruncle. 

n The semilunar fold which was turned back with the 
membrana conjunctiva separated from the bulb. 

Fig. 3. 
Shows the distribution of the left ophthalmic artery as 
it occurs when the muscles, together with the bulb, 



are kept in their places, excepting the levator of the 
upper eye lid, and the musculus rectus superior. 

A B C D The orbit'. 

A The inside of the left orbit. 

B Its outside. 

C C Its lower margin. 

D The canal of the optic nerve filled with the nerve 
and cellular membrane. 

E The levator palpebrse superioris dissected and laid 
back. 

F G The musculus rectus superior oculi, whose poste- 
rior part, F, is dissected and laid back ; G is its 
anterior part. 

H Musculus rectus internus oculi. 

K Musculus rectus externus oculi. 

L The optic nerve, which is shown in this plate en- 
tirely bare. 

M The bulb of the eye. 

NOP The carotid artery. N, The part of this artery 
contained in the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone. N O, Part of it in the cellular sinus. P, 
Part which properly belongs to the brain. 

Q The ophthalmic artery arising from the carotid. 

Q R Its curvature, which is always found just after its 
commencement. 

R The place where it goes to the outside of the optic 
nerve. Its principal branches are, 

a The first long ciliary artery. 

b Two other ciliary arteries. 

c The artery of the lachrymal gland. This is divided 
into 

d The ciliary branch, which goes off from the inside of 
this artery into 

e The muscular branch, more delicate for the musculus 

rectus externus, and into 
/ A branch which goes below the bulb to the musculus 

obliquus inferior. 
ff A larger muscular branch for the musculus rectus 
externus. 

g h The division of the little trunk of the artery of the 
lachrymal gland into the branch (A), which anasto- 
moses with a twig of the internal maxillary ariery 
{x) : also into 

i The branch which is distributed over the lachrymal 
gland and upper eye lid. 

k The continuation of the ophthalmic artery, which 
comes out transversely under the optic nerve. 

/ The branch which is divided into the twig for the 
musculus obliquus superior, as appears from the 
following figure (m), and into the branch for the 
levator palpebrae superioris. 

/j A branch of the same artery, which divides into a 
twig for the musculus rectus superior, and into 

g The ciliary twig. 



VIEWS OF THE EYE.— Number 1. 



r A double branch for the musculus rectus inferior. 
The trunk of the ophthalmic artery while it bends 

round in a serpentine manner, sends out 

a Artcria frintalis. 

t t The artery for tne musculus rectus internus, which 
for the most part surrounds its flesh. 

u The anterior artery of the nose, or the arteria ante- 
rior ethmoidea 

V The arteria trochlearis inferior. 

11) The anterior branch of the artery dissected (^), 
which runs out into the musculus rectus superior. 

X A twig of the arteria temporalis profunda, arising 
from the internal maxillary artery. 
Fig. 4. 

A continuation of the former figure, so as to expose at 
one view the whole distribution of the branches of the 
ophthalmic artery, the bulb of the eye being removed. 

A The inner wall of the left orbit. 

B Its outer wall. 

C C Its lower edge. 

D The canal of the optic nerve, round which are found 
the remains of the levator palpebrae superioris, and 
of the rectus superior, cut off and bent inwards. 

E The musculus obliquus superior oculi, which, with its 
tendon (F), passes through the trochlea, or pulley 
(F), and is seen without the orbit, removed a little 
on one side. 

G The musculus rectus oculi inferior. 

H The musculus rectus oculi internus. 

K The musculus rectus oculi externus. 

L L The musculus obliquus oculi inferior. 



abed e fff g hi k o r s t uv x The same branches 
which these letters mark in the former figure, the 
following remain to be marked. 

abb Are cut off, to preserve perspicuity, after the re- 
moval of the optic nerve. 

c The arteria lachrymalis is separated a little inwards, 
that 

d The relations of the branch (rf), which is here seen 
cut off, and (e) may more easily be viewed, since 
both 

e In the first figure were partly covered by the trunk 
of the lachrymal artery (c). 

f The branch for the inferior oblique muscle comes 
entirely into view. 

f1 The branch continued on for the inferior oblique 
muscle entering the lower lid. 

k The trunk of the ophthalmic artery appears here very 
plain, the optic nerve being removed. 

Im A branch going to the superior oblique muscle. 

n The branch going on towards the superior oblique 
muscle. 

Is here cut off, hence fi g of the last figure are here 
wanting. 

t t The branch scattered through the internal strait 
muscle; it can be seen much better after the 
branch (r) is removed a little higher up. 

X The origin of this branch from the internal maxillary 
artery {y) is here more plainly seen. 

y The trunk of the internal maxillary artery. 

z The infra-orbital artery, a constant twig of this in- 
ternal maxillary artery. 
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VIEWS OF THE EYE.— Number II. 



Fig. 3. 

The left organ of sight, being a side view taken from 
a perpendicular section, the eye lids being shut. 

A Q The bony orbit. 

A H The superior wall of the orbit. 

A B The left surface of this wall which looks towards 
the orbit. 

C C G H The convex surface of it, opposite to the 
brain, whose depressions and eminences answer to 
the convolutions of the anterior lobe of the brain 
lodged upon it. 

A D E F The frontal part of the os frontis. 

C C G The orbital part of the same bone. 

E E Medullary cells of the frontal part. 

F The left frontal sinus. 

F F Medullary cells of the orbital part. 

G The suture between the os frontis, and the greater 
wing of the sphenoid bone. 

G B H The part of the superior or lesser wing of the 
sphenoid bone, which forms the roof of the canal 
for the optic nerve. 

Q M The lower wall of the orbit. 

I I The maxilla superior. 

K L The orbital fissure, or foramen lacerum in basi 
cranii filled with tendinous fibres, fat, vessels, and 
nerves. 

M The part of the superior or lesser wing of the sphe- 
noid bone which forms the floor of the canal for 
the optic nerve. 

L The periosteum. 

B H M The canal in the lesser wing of the sphenoid 
bone, for the optic nerve. 

N The periosteum of the os frontis. 

O Continuation of the periosteum of this bone, towards 
the upper eye lid into an arch almost tendinous. 

P The periosteum of the maxillary bone. 

Q Continuation of the periosteum of this superior max- 
illary bone, towards the lower eye lid, into an arch 
almost tendinous. 

* * The axis of the cone of the orbit. 

R V The membrana dura of the brain, which lines the 
insides of the os frontis and sphenoid bone. 

R The external lamina of the dura mater. 

S The internal lamina of the dura mater. 

T U V The place where the dura mater adheres ; 

T Partly with the periorbita ; 

U Partly with the sheath of the optic nerve ; 

V Partly with the cellular membrane of the tendon of 

the levator palpebrae superioris (1), and of the. mus- 
culus rectus superior (4). 

W Z The forehead. 

W The thickness of the skin in the forehead. 

X The fat between the skin and occipito-frontalis mus- 
cle. 

Y The frontal muscle. 



Z The fat between the frontal muscle, and the perios- 
teum. 

a d The eye brow. 

a The corrugator supercilii. 

b The mouth of the frontal vein. 

c The mouth of the frontal artery. 

d The hairs of the eye brow. 

e IV The upper eye lid. 

e The thin skin of the forehead. 

J" The fat before the sphincter palpebrarum which gra- 
dually disappears towards the margin. 

g The sphincter palpebrarum. 

h The fat behind the sphincter palpebrarum, which 
also gradually disappears towards the margin. 

i The tendon of the levator palpebrae superioris. 

k A thin cellular texture between this tendon and the 
membrana conjunctiva. 

I The cartilage of the upper eye lid. 

m Vestiges of the sebaceous follicles. 

r r s t The membrana conjunctiva of the upper eyelid, 

r r Where it lines the cartilage and sebaceous glands; 

r s Where it is affixed to the tendon by a thin cellular 
web; 

r k s t Where it is reflected on itself; 

s s t Where it lines the sclerotic membrane of the bulb. 

y r 24: s The superior bursa of the membrana con- 
junctiva, (A:) the space between its two laminae, 
of which one covers the bulb, the other the upper 
eye lid : this space is represented by a thickish black 
line,because the laminae themselves toucheachother. 

fi q The edge of the upper lid. 

The internal thinner lip of this edge. 

p. The external thicker lip of it. 

q The place where the cuticle of the face passes into 
the membrana conjunctiva of the upper lid, 

u The upper eye lash. 

n The mouth of the coronary artery of the upper lid. 

a q The lower eye lid. 

a The thickness of the skin of the cheek which passes 
into the tender skin of the lower lid. 

b The fat before the sphincter palpebrarum. 

c The sphincter palpebrarum. 

d The fat behind the sphincter palpebrarum. 

g e The cartilage of the lower lid. A rough line shows 
the remains of the fatty glands. 

The outer margin of the lower lid. 

f The external and thicker lip of this margin. 

g The internal and thinner lip of the same. 

h The furrow between these lips. 

fg The place where the cuticle of the face passes into 
the conjunctiva of the upper lid. 

y A triangular furrow between each lid and the con- 
junctiva. 

k I mn The membrana conjunctiva of the lower lid, 

g k Where it lines the cartilage and sebaceous glands ; 

k I Where it adheres to the lower part of the sphincter 
palpebrarum by means of cellular membrane ; 
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/ Where it is doubled on itself; 

n m Where it invests the membrana scleroticaof the bulb. 

y I The inferior bursa of the membrana conjunctiva. 

\k) The space between its two laminae, of which one 
covers the bulb, the other the lower eye lid. 
This space is marked by a thickish black line, be- 
cause these two laminae touch each other. 

p. The lower eye lash. 

q A little space of a rhomboid figure between the eye 
lashes and the edges of the lids. 

1 II Muscles of the eye. 

12 3 Elevator palpebrae superioris. 

1 Its posterior extremity, immoveable and tendinous, 

which adheres to the periorbita. 

2 Its anterior extremity, moveable and tendinous, 
' which is extended over the cartilage of the upper 

eye lid, and disappears in its edge. 

3 Its flesh. 

4 5 6 The musculus rectus superior of the bulb. 

4 Its posterior extremity, immoveable, tendinous, 

which adheres to the sheath of the optic nerve. 

5 Its anterior extremity, moveable, tendinous, which 

ends in the sclerotic membrane of the bulb (28). 

6 Its flesh. 

7 8 9 The musculus rectus inferior of the bulb. 

7 Its posterior extremity, immoveable, tendinous, 

which adheres to the sheath of the optic nerve 
more backwards than the extremity of the rectus 
superior. 

8 The flesh of this muscle. 

9 Its anterior extremity moveable, tendinous, which 

terminates near m in the sclerotic membrane of 
the bulb. 

10 The tendon of the musculus obliquus superior of 

the bulb. 

1 1 The flesh of the musculus obliquus inferior of the 

bulb. 

12 18 The optic nerve bent in the form of an s, and 

partly covered with fat. 
12 13 The sheath of the optic nerve, arising from the 
membrane of the brain 12 The inner lamina of 
this sheath ; 1 3 Its external lamina. 

14 The choroid membrane of the optic nerve. 

15 The fibrous substance of the optic nerve exposed. 

16 A part of the optic nerve passing through the bony 

canal where it appears as if depressed from above 
to below. 

17 The cylindric part of the optic nerve. 

18 The extremity of the optic nerve contracted, and 

lost in the sclerotica. 
The fibrous structure of the optic nerve, the passage 
of the central artery, and the manner in which the 
membranes of the optic nerve adhere to the bulb, is also 
shewn in this figure. 

19 20 The blood vessels and nerves of the eye. 
19 The principal trunk of the ophthalmic artery. 



20 The principal trunk of the ophthalmic vein which 

surrounds the bulb. 

21 The first twigs of the branch of the fifth pair of 

nerves. 

22 43 The bulb of the eye. 

22 22 The axis of the bulb. 

23 The greatest transverse diameter of the bulb. 

24 25 26. The membrana cornea. 24 24 The dissect- 

ed surface of the cornea which shews its true thick- 
ness, convexity, and manner of cohesion Avith the 
sclerotica. 25, 26, 26 The space between the cor- 
nea and the lens, which is divided into the anterior 
chamber 25, and the posterior chamber 26 26. 

24 t and 24 r A double groove between the cornea and 
sclerotica. 

27 28 29 The sclerotic membrane of the bulb. 27 
The anterior extremity of the sclerotica, which 
passes into the cornea and has a double groove 
within, on which the gangliform ring of the cho- 
roid coat rests firmly ; 28 a very thin portion of 
the sclerotica covered with the tendons of the recti 
muscles. 

30 The pigmentum nigrum between the choroid and 

sclerotic coats- 

31 37 The choroid membrane. 32 33 The gangli- 

form ring of the choroid membrane, v liich princi- 
pally adheres to the sclerotica. 32 The basis, or 
thick part of the ring, which is terminated towards 
the cavity of the cornea by a round ending. 33 
The top of the ring. 34 35 The corpus ciliare. 

34 The anterior or thickish extremity of the fold. 

35 The posterior extremity of the same fold, gra- 
dually becoming thinner towards its termination. 

34 39 39 Part of the choroid membrane not covered by 
the retina, which shines through the vitreous 
humour. 

39 46 39 A part of the choroid which in adults is ge- 
nerally more shining. 

36 37 The iris 36 36. The margin to which the iris 

is affixed, and appears like a continuation of the 
ring and ciliary body. 

37 26 26 37 The pupillary margin of the iris, which 

forms half the pupil of the iris. 

38 Pigmentum nigrum between the choroid and 

retina. 

39 40 41 The membrana retina. 39 39 The anterior 

extremity of the retina expressed by the line 39 
46 39 40 The medullary substance of the retina. 
41 The choroid, in which the medullary sub- 
stance is in a manner inlaid. 

39 41 23 22 46 39 The internal surface of the retina 
which shines through the vitreous humour. 

42 46 The lens. 43 42 The long diameter of the lens. 
44 45 The short diameter. 42 44 43 The ante- 
rior convexity. 42 45 43 The posterior. 46 26 
The capsule of the lens. 

34 42 The distance of the lens from the ciliary body. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERNAL PARTS OF THE EAR. 



In this Plate the jlnatomy of the Bones of the Human 
£ar is exfilained. 
Fig. 1. 
We have here the bones which form the chain be- 
twixt the membrane of the tympanum and the mem- 
brane of the foramen ovale. 
A The malleus. 
B The incus. 
C The stapes. 

D The OS orbiculare which forms the articulation be- 
twixt the incus and stapes. 
Fig. 2. 
In this figure we have a view of the inside of the 
temporal bone, the petrous portion being broken away : 
we see the cavity of the tympanum, the membrane of 
the tympanum, and the chain of bones. 
A The groove for the lodgement of the lateral sinus. 
B The hole in the sphenoid bone for the passage of 

the artery of the dura mater. 
C The petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
D The irregular cavity of the tympanum laid open, by 
the breaking off of the petrous part of the tem- 
poral bone. 
E The membrane of the tympanum closing the bot- 
tom of the meatus auditorius externus. 
F The malleus, the long handle of which is seen to be 

attached to the membrane of the tympanum E. 
G The incus, united to the great head of the mal- 
leus F. 
H The stapes, which is seen to be articulated with the 
long extremity of the incus through the inter- 
vention of the OS orbiculare. 
Fig. 3 and 4. 
Show the division of the temporal bone into the 
squamous and petrous portions. 
Fig. 3. 
A The squamous part of the temporal bone. 
B The circular ring, which forms the meatus audi- 
torius externus in the child. 
C The zygomatic process. 

D Cells, which afterwards enlarge into those of the 
mastoid process. 

Fig. 4. 
The petrous portion of the bone, with a view of the 
tympanum. 

A The cavity of the tympanvim. 
B Mastoid cells. 
C Eustachian tube. 
D The foramen ovale, into which the stapes (see fig. 

1. C. and fig. 2. H.) is lodged. 
E The more irregular opening of the foramen rotun- 
dum. 

Fig. 5. 
Represents the labyrinth of the human ear, with the 
solid bone which surrounds it cut away. 
A The foramen ovale. 
B The three semicircular canals. 
C The scala vestibuli. 
D The cochlea. 
E The tube, which conducts the portio dura ot the 

seventh pair through the temporal bone. 
F The anterior part of the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone. 

Fig. 6. 
Explains the manner in which the lamina spiralis di- 
vides the cochlea into two scalac, and the openuig of 
the one scala into the common cavity of the vestibule, 
d the termination of the other in the foramen rotun- 

'\"\'hebone broken, so as to show the cavity of the 

tympanum. 
C The foramen ovale. 



C Cellular structure of the bone. 

D The foramen rotundum. 

E One of the scalae of the cochlea, which is seen to 

terminate in the foramen rotundum. 
F The other scala, which is seen to Qommunicate 

with the vestibule. 
These two figures are taken from the beautiful plat«s 
of Professor Scarpa, and illustrate the soft parts con- 
tained within the osseous labyrinth, ana the distribution 
of the nerves. 

Fig. 7. 

There is seen the membranous semicircular canals, 

their common belly, and the distribution of the acustir 

or auditory nerve. 

a The ampulla of the superior membranous semicir 
cular canal. 

b The superior membranous semicircular canal. 

c The ampulla of the external membranous canal. 

d The other extremity of the external canal. 

e The ampulla of the posterior membranous semicir- 
cular canal. 
f The posterior semicircular canal. 

5" The common canal of the superior and posterior 
canal. 

h.h The sac common to the membranous semicircular 
canals, viz. the alveus communis. 

i The body or trunk of the acustic nerve. 

k The larger branch of the nerve. 

/ A filament of the nerve to the sacculus vestibuli. 

m The lesser branch of the acustic nerve. 

n A filament of the cochlea. 

0.0 Filaments of the larger branch of the acustic nerve 
to the ampullae of the superior and exterior semi- 
circular canals. 

p The expansion of the nerve on the common alveus. 

(j.q Nervus communicans faciei, or portio dura. 

r The beginning of the spiral lamina of the cochlea. 

s The osseous canal of the nerve, which forms part of 
the foramen auditorius internus. 

t The cochlea. 

Fig. 8. 

The distribution of the nerve in the cochlea seen by 
a section of the internal auditory canal and cochlea. 
a The superior osseous semicircular canal. 
b The posterior osseous semicircular canal. 
c The external osseous semicircular canal. 
d The bottom of the great foramen auditorius internus. 
e The trunk of the great acustic nerve. 
f The anterior fasciculus of the acustic nerve. 
g A plexiform twisting in the anterior fasciculus of 

the nerve. 
h A gangliform swelling of the nerve. 
i The greater branch of the anterior fasciculus. 
k The lesser branch. 

I A filament of the anterior fasciculus to the hemi- 
spherical vesicle of the vestibule. 
m A branch to the beginning of the lamina spiralis. 
77 The posterior fasciculus of the acustic nerve. 
The filaments about to enter the tractus spiralis 

foraminulosus. 
fi These nerves seen upon th:i modiolus. 
c/.g The filaments of the nerve passing forward betwixt 

the two planes of the lamina spiralis. 
?-.?• Their termination on the soft part of the lamiin' 

spiralis. 
s The nerves expanded on the second gyrus of the 

modiolus. 
t.t.u.u Their further distribution on the lamina spiralis 
V V The infundibulum. 
x.y The last turn and termination of the lamina spiralis 

in the infundibulum. 



SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS.— PLATE I. 



Fig. 1. The tourniquet, originally invented by Petit, 
and improved by Freake. It has wholly super- 
seded the use of the old instrument, which re- 
quires constantly the hand of an assistant. The 
pressure, in this, is secured by the screw, and it 
is made of brass. 

a The cushion which presses on the artery. 

2, Savigny's field tourniquet, 

a A small spiral spring, fixed to one extremity of 
the handle, connected, at the other, to the catch, 
which it keeps constantly on a circular ratch, on 
the top of a flat piece of brass, to be applied im- 
mediately on the limb, retaining the bandage to 
any given stricture. 

b The compress, which is made of cork covered 
with leather. This instrument differs only from 
the old one in the ratch, which supplies the ne- 
cessity of an assistant. 

". The upper pai't separate. 



Fig. 4. Rymer^s sea tourniquet. 

a A dented wheel, attached to the roller, receiv- 
ing motion from the endless screw b. 

c The roller, to which the bandage is attached by 
passing through an opening in its centre, and 
by whose motion the stricture on the limb is in- 
creased as the bandage passes round it. 

d d The frame of the instrument, with a strong 
bottom cast together in brass. 

e A small roller, between which and the bottom 
of the frame the bandage passes. There is 
another on the opposite side, and these add 
to the power of the instrument by acting as 
pulleys, 

f g Two strong cheeks, fixed to the inside of the 
frame, to receive the two ends of the screw. 

h A piece of leather sewed oa the bandage, under 
the buckle, to prevent laceration. 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS— PLATE 11. 



Fig. 1. The trephine, the modern instrument, which 
has superseded the trepan. It is divested of its 
lateral teeth, by which it works more easily and 
expeditiously ; and from the perpendicular situ- 
ation of the teeth, they act whether it moves 
forward or backward. 

a A spring plate of steel confining or regulating 
the centre pin, which may be removed when the 
instrument is fixed. 

b The point of the centre pin, at its extreme pro- 
jection. 

r The centre pin separate, the form of its point 



precluding the use of a perforator. 
Fig. 2. A trephine of the old construction. 

3. A smaller trephine, with the lateral teeth dif- 

ferently fonmed. 

4. The perforator, necessary in the old trephine, 
which is sometimes preferred. 

5. The key. 

6. Forceps for extracting the circular piece of 

bone or any ragged edges. 

7. Spring forceps for the same purpose. 
a The larger extremity. 

b The smaller extremity. 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS.— PLATE III. 



Fig. 1. The lenticular, to remove the ragged edges 
left by the trephine. 

a The edge. 

b The shallow cup, intended to receive the scrap- 
ings. 

2. The RASPATORY, used for the same purpose, 
and sometimes employed to promote exfolia- 
tion. 

'^. A front view of the head of the same instru- 
ment. 



Fig. 4. An elevator. 

5. A stand for the elevator, which acts as the 

fulcrum of a lever. 

6. An improved elevator, whose circular groove 

enables the operator to vary the power. 

7. Hawkins' cutting gorget. The concavity of 

this instrument is diminished, its right and 
cutting side broader and flatter, to render the 
incision more lateral. 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS.— PLATE IV. 



Fig. 1. M. Cline*s cutting oorokt, very generally b The cutting edge forming an angle with the 

used. beak, 

a The beak, forming an elliptical arch to prevent Fig. 2. Curved forceps. 
the necessity of the operator lowering his 3. Strait forcefis. 

hand. 4. Mr. John Hunter's acalfiel. 
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PLATE V. — {The number omitted on the Plate.) 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS.— BELLOWS, §c. 



'"lo. 1. The bellows, with the flexible tube annexed, for 
throwing up the smoke of tobacco into the 
rectum, chiefly employed in resuscitation, but 
which may be useful in cases of hernia. 

a The brass box containing the lighted tobacco, 
the smoke of which is impelled by the bellows. 

b The nozzle of the bellows, with a grating to pre- Fig. 4. 
vent the sparks from passing into the rectum. 

2. An instrument for inflating the lungs. 5. 

a The extremity, to receive the wooden mouth- 



piece (6), if the breath of a healthy person 
be employed. To the other extremity (c) 
may be applied the pipe (rf), which fills up 
one nostril, or the extremity (c) of the sil- 
ver tube (Fig. 3.), which passes beyond the 
glottis. 
A larger tube for the same purpose, supposed 

to be more convenient, 
and 6. Two ivory pipes for the rectum, to be 
attached to the extremity of Fig. 1. 
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PLATE VI.— .(7%e nuinber omitted on the Plate.) 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS.— CUTTING GORGETS, §c. 



Fig. 1. Canula for males. 

2. Canula for females. 

3. Mr. Hunter's instrument for introducing caus- 

tic into the urethra. 

4. and 5. The cutting gorgets on the old and new 



construction. In the former, it appears that 
the flat side is opposed to the part to be di- 
vided rather than its edge, and the wound is 
very often a lacerated one. 
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PLxVFE VII. — {The number omitted on the Plate.) 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS.— SYRINGE, ^c. 



Instruments for the Fistula, Lachrymali, U'c. 

Fig. 1 . A silver syringe (Anell's) for injecting fluids 
through the puncta into the sac. ' 

a A very fine strait gold tube screwed to the in- 
ferior extremity. 

6 A curved tube, which is often more convenient. 

c A conical end to be fixed to the syringe, for the 
injection of pure water through the lead tubes 
after their introduction into the duct, to as- 
certain the propriety of their situation. 

2. A glass tube with a stop cock and a very fine 

steel pipe for injecting quicksilver. 

3. 4. 5. The lead tubes of Mr. Wathen, introduced 

to form an artificial channel for the tears. 
They have a longitudinal opening on one side 
of their thickest extremity, and on the oppo- 
site (fig. 4.) a small hole through which the 
thread passes, which fixes them to the styles. 



The superior extremity of the head should be 
concave, somewhat like a funnel. 
6. 7. 8. Three silver probes, whose bulbous ends 
are of the same diameter as the heads of the 
respective tubes, so that by introducing one 
of these into the duct, the proper size of the 
tube may be determined. 

9. The screw style with one of the tubes attached 

to it. 

10. The style separated from the tube, to show its 
construction. The portion, formed as a screw, 
is furnished with a nut, which adjusts its 
length exactly to that of the tube, and which, 
resting on the head of the tube, resists its in- 
troduction. When this is accomplished, the 
style and tube are separated, by cutting the 
thread, withdrawing the style, and leaving 
the tube in its place. 

11. A small blunt hook for extracting the tube. 




PLATE YIIL— {The number omitted on the Plate.) 
SURGICAL INSTRUMEIS^TS.— SCTSSARS, §c. 



Fig. I. A pair ofthinscissarswith short blades, rounded 
points, curved slightly on their flat surfaces 
for enlarging the section of the cornea, &c. 

2. The cystotome of La Fayette, for wounding 

the capsule, which is very convenient, since, 
from its concealment, it cannot injure the 
adjacent parts. The lancet a is pressed for- 
ward by pressing the button b, and retracted 
by means of a spiral spring. 

3. A small fine steel hook for assisting the ex- 

traction of the capsule. 

4. Mr. Cline's instrument for scratching the cap- 

sule. 

5. A small curved needle for scratching the cap- 

sule, and at the other end the silver curette 
for extracting the small remains of the crys- 
talline. 

6. Mi\ Pearson's needle. 

7. Mr. Earl's needle for depressing the cataract, 

convex on one surface and flat on the other ; 
on the latter it has a small longitudinal 
roughish groove 



9. Two small curved knives with blunt pointb 
for occasionally enlarging the section of the 
cornea. 

11. Baron Wenzel and professor Richter's 
knives. The marks show the extent of the 
cutting edges. 

13. Mr. Wathen and Mr. Phipp's knives for 
the section of the cornea in the extraction of 
the cataract. 

Mr. Wathen's forceps for extracting the cap- 
sule of the lens. The rings are convex ex- 
ternally and concave within : the internal 
edges of the circles should unite in the most 
perfect contact. 
Baron Wenzel's forceps. 

The full pointed bistoury with a double edge, 
answering the purpose of a knife and abscesi 
lancet. 

A curved bistoury with a probe point, in- 
vented by Pott, for the operation of the fistula, 
but used for opening sinuses. 
1 8. The strait bistourv. 
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